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As  the  train  Hint  bears  lift  w ifo  and  elilld 
1,1  temporary  exile,  nflls  out  of  thu  s ation. 
t le  husband  draws  a long  breath.  His  ar- 
guments have  prevailed.  His  solicitude  for 
thy  health  of  the  little  one,  hisj,  tender  anxie- 
ty lest  his  wife  be  unable  to  endure  the  hot 
air  of  the  town,  and  his  desire  that  she  should 
b*',  free  from  domestic  ej*'‘s  have  brought 

I about  a separation.-  The  'em  necessities  of 
business  chain  him  to  his  desk.  Nervous- 
| ness  at  breakfast  lest  they  should  miss  the 
train;  a struggle  in  the  baggage  room;  a 
short  and  tender  farewell,  and  he  is  again  a 
: bachelor.  The  air  is  rarer.  The  sun  is 
brighter.  The  horizon  is  less  contracted. 

| His  walk  is  akin  to  a dance.  He  is  tempted 
to  confide  his  joy  to  the  impassive  gateman. 
His  radiant  face  irritates  the  passer-by.  He 
j exults  because  he  is  free.  He  can  go  and 
come  unquestioned;  lie  is  not  obliged  to 
study  the  value  of  punctuality;  he  has  no 
commissions;  no  errands  that  turn  him  into 
a beast  of  burden ; he  can  diue  at  the  club  or 
f at  a favorite  restaurant;  his  evenings  are 
I his  own.  i 

That  very  evening  lie  is  congratulated  at 
j the  club,  where  he  dines,  partaking  heartily 
J of  dishes  that  are  forbidden  by  the  prudent 
and  loving  wife.  He  talks  till  a late  hour 
with  permanent  and  temporary  bachelors, 
and  goes  homeward  without  fear  of  reproach. 
The  house  is  his ; he  can  arrange  windows 
and  blinds  to  his  satisfaction ; he  can  read  in 
bed.  And  at  the  breakfast  table  there  is  no 
one  to  interrupt  him  in  the  hasty  acquisition 
of  the  news  of  the  morning.  He  looks  for- 
ward throughout  the  day  to  the  dinner  at  the 
j club,  but,  singular  to  relate,  his  enjoyment 
does  not  equal  the  anticipation.  The  very 
selection  of  the  dinner  is  a nuisance; 
there  is  no  element  of  the  sur- 
prise that  aids  digestion,  and  old  Mr. 
Augur,  whom  he  detests,  sits  opposite  and 
drones  out  his  opinions  on  the  tariff.  He 
seeks  relief  in  a treacherous  use  of  freedom  ; 
he  calls  on  an  old  friend  whose  blue  eyes 
once  thrilled  him.  She  never  married,  and 
lie,  forgetting  the  numerical  distribution  of 
the  sexes,  has  at  times  reproached  himself 
secretly.  Somehow  she  seems  faded;  her 
eyes  arc  dull,  he  notices  deep  lines  and  a 
crumbling  chin.  She  thinks  he  has  growu 
: stout;  she  asks  many  questions  about  his 
I wife  and  wonders  when  his  daughter  is  com- 
ing out. 

The  next  day  opens  stormily.  He,  cannot 
find  certain  articles  o£  toilet.  A variegated 
vest  lias  disappeared.  The  maid-servant  is 
indifferent  to  his  complaint.  He  dines  at  a 
restaurant,  and  the  different  dishes  taste 
alike.  He  goes  to  a theatre  and  tries  to 
laugh,  but  the  laugh  is  strangely  like  a yawn. 
When  he  returns  home  he  finds  that  the  bed- 
room is  like  an  oven,  for  the  blinds  were  not 
closed  during  the  afternoon.  And  now  from 
day  today  his  spiiics  droop  lower  and  lower. 
He  tries  pleasure  trips ; in  the  railway  car  he 
is  crowded  and  stewed ; on  the  boat  lie  falls 
in  with  a party  of  boisterous  sports;  driving 
with  a friend  he  escapes  narrowly  an  electric 
ear.  He  cannot  endure  the  solitude  of  his 
house ; the  heartless  babble  of  public  dining 
rooms  intensities  his  loneliness.  He  has 
heard  all  the  stories  of  club  companions,  and 
he  is  acquainted  fully  with  their  political 
views.  His  liuen  is  not  starched  to  his  taste. 
There  is  dust  on  the  bureau.  He  misses  the 
eager  look  of  the  little  girl,  and  her  prompt 
appreciation  when  he  speaks.  At  the  end  of 
two  weeks  the  summer  bachelor  has  symp- 
! toms  of  dyspepsia. 

The  wife  in  a quiet,  cool  resort  receives  a 
letter  urging  her  return.  If  she  were  cruel, 
she  would  delay  an  answer;  but  she  replies 
promptly  that  on  account  of  the  child  she 
wishes  to  finish  the  stay  of  a month.  The 
summer  bachelor  makes  a heroic  struggle  for 
enjoyment.  At  the  end  of  another  week  ho 
sends  a telegram.  The  telegram  announces 
his  immediate  arrival. 
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The  substitution  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania  for  Pinkerton’s  private  army 
is  a welcome  relief.  If  law  and  order  can  be 
niaintained  only  by  bloodshed,  let  it  be  the 
affair  of  the  State,  which  owes  protection  to 
its  citizens  when  they  are  in  the  exercise  of 
heir  lawful  rights. 

Asparagus  which  Southe;  insisted  should 
be  spelt  “sparagrass,”  has  been  so  plentiful 
in  Brunswick  that  nobody  would  pay  a cent 
tor  a pound  of  it,  and  it  was  fed  to  cows  and 
sheep.  The  lovers  of  the  table  who  groan  at 
his  waste  should  remember  that  in  certain 
Western  towns,  as  Kansas  City,  sweetbreads 
ire  not  regarded  as  a delicacy,  and  are 
thrown  away  by  all  selfpespecting  butchers. 


1 The  death  of  Captain  Meyer  in  n duel  may 
yet  benefit  France.  A bill  Is  to  he  intro- 
I duced  providing  a maximum  penalty  of  a 
year’s  imprisonment  and  a fine  of  $400  for 
I engaging  in  a duel ; if  the  duelist  kills  his 
opponent,  tho  maximum  imprisonment  will 
be  three  years  and  the  fine  $2500.  This  is 
not  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  such  a bil. 
and  tho  question  was  considered  seriously  as 
long  ago  as  1851.  But  inasmuch  ns  nearly 
ill  the  leading  public  men  o£  France  have 
jitlier  called  out  or  have  been  called  out,  the 
problem  was  ticklish.  The  death  of 
Meyer,  however,  has  provoked  much  feeling 
and  blunted  tile  point  of  Mark  Twain’s  joke 
about  the  catarrhal  dangers  of  a French  duel 
Sian  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

There  will  be  a dozen  volumes  of  the 
memoirs  of  Kossuth,  but  a rash  statement 
made  by  the  aged  patriot  to  an  English  cor- 
respondent may  well  shake  public  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  the  facts  narrated 
therein.  “I  never  read  books  printed  about 
aie  nor  notices  in  the  newspapers.”  Now 
the  man  who  “never  reads  newspapers”  and 
aas  his  “attention  called  to  an  article ’’ is 
rpt  to  rise  nervously  betimes  that  he  may 
j anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  carrier. 


During  the  investigation  of  insurance 
| affairs  in  New  York  city,  it  was  discovered 
that  one  of  the  most  enviable  and  lucrative  of 
human  callings  is  that  of  janitorship.  bo  in 
the  aftermath  that  follows  the  first  crop  of 
Maverick  Bank  news,  it  is  found  out  that 
the  indorsement  of  an  elevator  man  carries 
with  it  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Etna  awakes  from  her  sleep  and  reminds 
the  vrorld  of  her  former  reputation.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize  the  terror  and  the  ruin 
that  run  in  the  streams  of  lava.  Shipwrecks, 
fires,  floods,  balloon  and  railway  accidents, 
earthquakes,  and  the  work  of  the  pestilence, 
are  not  foreign  to  us;  but  in  these  days  a 
volcanic  eruption  seems  an  anachronism. 


Many  will  remember  the  sensation  excited 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  publication  of  Hugo’s 
description  of  Jean  Yaljean’s  escape  through 
the  sewers  of  Paris.  And  yet  in  all  those 
famous  chapters  there  is  no  item  of  horror 
as  intense  as  the  “slimy,  filthy  box” 
through  which  nine  men  last  Friday  wrig- 
gled their  way  to  the  light  and  possible  free- 
I lorn. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Tyndall  on  the  English 
flections  is  another  instance  of  the  bigotry 
of  the  professional  fair  and  free  thinker. 

] tThe  man  that  calls  attention  to  his  tolerance 
is  often  most  illiberal,  and  Mr.  Tyndall  in 
his  attack  von  Gladstone  shows  a malignity 
I unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  people,  who  “ are 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  sacerdotalism.”  The 
most  pathetic  feature  of  the  case  is  that,  in 
ipite  of  his  fear  of  meeting  the  fate  of  Bruno 
If  the  Liberals  succeed,  the  eminent  profes- 
sor has  actually  “postponed  a visit  to  the 
Aflps  ” that  he  may  vote. 


The  Headmasters’  Association  in  England 
’ Is  considering  a pension  scheme  for  school- 
masters. The  members  all  admit  that  there 
Is  a special  necessity  for  some  provision 
against  old  age  or  disablement;  and  English 
teachers  who  have  passed  middle  age  find  it 
difficult,  it  is  said,  to  find  engagements. 
No  feasible  plan  has  as  yet  been 
, suggested.  The  London  Times  is 
In  favor  of  a university  scholastic  agency 
assuming  the  position  of  an  unpaid  agent  for 
carefully  selected  insurance  companies ; there 
would  be  a substantial  reduction  in  the  pre- 
mium which  would  benefit  the  policy  holder; 
and  the  Headmasters’  Association  would 
recognize  insurance  as  a qualification  for  pre- 
ferment. 

The  English  sparrow  is  surely  a monster  of 
evil,  for  each  year  he  is  convicted  of  a new 
| crime,  nor  are  the  depths  of  liis  depravity 
completely  sounded,  it  appears  that  he 
shows  a vicious  fondness  for  yellow,  purple 
and  white  crocuses,  which  lie  greedily 
devours  even  in  the  sheath.  He  also  attacks 
primroses.  The  fact  that  he  thus  obtains 
food  at  a time  of  year  when  larvae,  etc.,  are 
scarce  is  a weak  defence;  for  his  right  to  be 
hungry  is  not  beyond  the  challenge  of  his 
enemies. 

An  astrologer,  whose  worldly  name  is 
Chaney,  foretells  Democratic  success  in  No- 
vember, moved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  horo- 
scope of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  nomination  “Mer- 
cury rules  Gemini,  and  is  therefore  ruler  of 
the  scene.”  However  ballots  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  this  astrological  event,  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  fitness  of  the  planet  to  the  occa-  i 
non  ; especially  when  the  noisy  clamor  for  | 
spoils  is  taken  into  consideration.  Accord-  I 
ing  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Lempriere,  Mercury  ; 
not  only  presided  over  orators  and  do- 
elaimers,  “he  was  also  the  god  of  thieves, 
pickpockets  and  all  dishonest  persons.” 


Tho  Westorn  girl  utilizes  her  knowfedgo  of 

science  and  the  nomenclature  GicreoR  When 

she  writes  a letter  to  her  lover  she  does  not 

close  with  a conventional  phrase,  as  “ Yours 
always,”  or  “Your  own,”  heavily  under- 
scored. Sho  puts  the  words  “I’sittaeula 
Swindoreniana  ” before  her  name.  At  least, 
so  we  are  informed  by  a .St.  Louis  editor, 
who  reveals  Ills  omniscience  in  one  of  those 
delightful  “Question  and  Answer”  columns. 
He  kindly  explains  the  phrase  as  follows: 
“ The  scientific  Latin  name  of  Swlndern’s 
love  bird,  a species  of  parrots  remarkable 
1 for  their  attachment  to  each  other.”  The 
Western  girl— bless  her— is  nothing  if  not 
practical. 
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I lllc  numbeii  of  young  men  and  young 

women  who  go,  to  European  cities  to  study 

singing,  or  the  use  of  a musical  instrument 
or  composition,  increases  with  eacii  succeed- 
ing year.  Many  of  these  students  return  to 
us  disappointed,  discouraged  and  often  physi- 
cally  rncapacited  for  future  work.  In  view 
of  these  failures,  it  is  not  surprising,  then 
that  earnest  patriots  cry  out  against  musical 

(study  in  foreign  towns,  and  allege  that  it  is 
unnecessary  and  disloyal  to  neglect  the  op- 
portunities given  in  our  own  country.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  bee,n  a remarkable 
advance  in  the  condition  of  music 
(in  the  United  States.  The  schools 
lof  music  are  more  thorough  in  the  instruc- 
tion,  and  their  teachers  are  more  competent. 
Why  should  «he  young  student  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  an  ocean  voyage?  Why  should  he 
ose  valuable  time  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
language  so  that  he  can  understand  the 
meaning  of  his  teacher?  Or  why  should  a 
young  girl  subject  herself  to  insufficient  diet 
and  to  the  unpleasant  experiences  that  fall 
cm-  ',e  0t  °£  unprotectetl  women  in  a foreign 

: But  it  is  not  merely  a question  of  compara- 
tive national  advantage  . The  charlatan  ex- 
ists in  every  town.  Poverty  demands  low 
;Iiving  m America  as  well  as  in*Gennany. 
iNervous  depression  is  not  bounded  bv  Geo- 
graphical lines.  The  lazy,  the  vacitlaUng 
show  tlie  same  characteristics  even  if  thev 
change  the  sky.  The  boy  or  the  girl  of  mush 
cal  genius  is  recognized  in  Boston  or  in  Ber- 
lin.  I he  great  question,  however,  is  the 
question  of  personal  fitness.  Formerly  it 
was  thought  that  the  musician,  like  the  poet 
vvas  born;  to-day  the  arts  are  trades  open  to 
all.  I o be  able  to  please  parents  and  friends 
by  singing  or  playing  is  an  accomplish- 
ment that  may  be  acquired  easily 
It  is  a very  different  thing  to  fit’ 
oneself  for  appearance  iu  public,  or  to  as- 
sume the  responsible  position  of  a teacher. 
Unfortunately,  music  is  too  often  regard  d 
as  tlie  resource  of  tho  faint  hearted  who 
shrink  from  rough  work,  of  girls  who  are 
obliged  unexpectedly  to  support  themselves 
of  all  those  that  seek  “genteel”  employ- 
ment. The  superficial  accomplishment  be- 
comes the  means  of  earning  bread  and  but- 
ter. There  is  no  questiou  of  previous  ap- 
prenticeship; friends  use  their  influence  in 
securing  pupils ; and  the  blind  lead  the  blind  j 
No  hasty  journey  to  Europe  and  back  will 
be  of  benefit. 

The  horn  musician,  in  tlie  face  of  diseng- 
agement and  poverty,  comes  to  tin  front,  and 
as  a rule,  gains  au  opportunity  an  a hearing’ 

He  finds  his  way  to  the  right  teacher,  for 
there  is  sue!)  a thing  as  instinct.  lie  finds 
better  instruction  and  a more  congenial 
atmosphere  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels  or 
V-enna  than  in  the  cities  of  this  country. 

1 here  is  no  need  of  labored  argument  con- 
cerning  tlie  relative  national  advantages. 

Tho  time  will  come,  undoubted!}-,  when 
it  will  not  he  necessary  |0 
cross  tlie  Atlantic  to  learn  and  to  hear.  At 
present,  by  the  nearly  unanimous  verdict  of 
all  serious  musicians,  tho  patient  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  such  a town  as  Paris  or  Berlin 
is  indispensable  to  tlie  full  growth  of  the 
young  musician  of  genuine  worth.  Not  that 
he  should  follow  blindly  the  examples  ffiven 
him  there,  and  be  a clever  imitator  hut  lie 
may  then  be  a master  of  tlie  great  art  of 
elimination,  and  his  own  individuality  will  i 
be  purified  and  sane. 

The  news  of  tlie  serious  illness  of  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis  will  be  heard  with 
sincere  regret  by  personal  friends  and  by  all 
those  who  have  for  years  profited  by  the  wit  i 
and  the  wisdom  couched  in  the  polished  sen-  ' 
fences  of  tlie  gentle  philosopher  in  “The 
Easy  Chair.”  Our  country  is  not  to-day  so 
rich  in  things  spiritual  that  we  can  afford  to 
lose  the  essayist  who  follows  iu  direct  line  [ 
the  Steele  of  “The  Tattler”  a id  the  Thack- 
eray of  “The  Iloundahout  Papers,”  the  I 
orator  whose  generous  and  lofty  thought  is  1 
equaled  by  the  serene  purity  of  liis  style. 


The  impertinent  curiosity  of  the  American 
new  -piper  is  each  day  more  aggressive,  un- 

oentrolled.  The  Jenkins,  once  so  bitterly 
rebuked  by  Thackeray  and  Curtis,  is  now- 
heard  with  eagerness  as  he  retails  his  gossip. 

A prominent  journal  gave  an  elaborate  ac- 
count this  month  of  tire  underwear  of  the 
wife  of  a man  in  public  life,  and 
oalled  her  by  name.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  newspaper,  when  there  I 
Is  no  protest  from  the  reader,  or  even  the  ’ 
wearer.  Privacy  seems  a lost  art ; the  wash- 
ing of  dirty  linen  is  an  affair  of  public  inter- 
est.   

The  destruction  of  individuality  is  not  con- 
vened to  the  camp  aud  to  the  prison.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  modem  autocrats  of  fashion  to 
reduce  the  domestics  of  a household  to  care- 
fully oiled  and  polished  machines.  Take, 
for  example,  the  rules  for  the  coachman, 
drawn  up  by  Count  Wrangel  in  his  “Book 
on  the  Horse.-’ 

“ The  coachman  shall  sit  in  a straight  but  not 
stiff  position,  with  the  arms  touching  his  bo  ly, 
the  legs  stretched  forward  heel  to  heel,  on  the 
-ight  sole  of  the  box.  He  mast  never  salute 
anybody  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  might 
jossibly  meet.  His  fe»et  should  not  be  covered 
?ven  in  winter,  as  it  might  possibly  lead  people 
to  think  that  hi«  footgear  is  not  in  order.” 

Draco  himself  would  have  approved;  and 
the  coachman  must  envy  the  limited  freedom 
?f  the  driven  horses. 

The  too  independent  American  is  apt  to  i 
question  and  even  deny  the  value  of  the  j 
words  “ not  transferable  ” which  are  often  j 
yrinted  on  season  tickets.  The  value  in 
England  was  tested  lately  in  court.  A woman 
gave  two  of  her  servants  the  use  of  season 
tickets  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  They  w ere 
suspected  at  the  door  and  arrested ; as  a re- 
sult of  mistaken  benevolence  the  girls  were 
fined  $15  apiece  by  the  magistrate.  Here,  a 
season  ticket  sometimes  knows  many  owners. 

The  singular  variety  of  mental  disease 
known  as  acute  Wagnerism,  is  again  re- 
vealed in  the  recent  discovery  by  certain 
iisciples  of  the  “The  Master,”  that  the  pro- 
ile  of  rock,  “The  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
.;-,ins,”  is  a remarkable  likeness  of  W agner. 
\nd  in  the  translation  of  “The 
Meistersingers,”  by  Mr.  John  P.  i 
Jackson,  this  “natural  portrait  of1 
Wagner”  is  given  as  an  illustration,  with  a 
title  to  the  effect  that  it  was  “ formerly- 
known  as  * The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.’  ” 
>ueh  arrogance  of  cult  is  unknown  even  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Baireuth  TemDle-. 


Ulstory  repeats  itself.  When  Iago  was 
maddened  by  the  reproaches  of  Brabantio, 
he  summed  np  all  his  scorn  in  the  reply, 
“You  are  a Senator.”  Mr.  Comerford  in  his 
late  difficulty  with  Mr.  Lee,  President  of  the 
B^ard  of  Aldermen,  followed  in  like  vein 
with  “ You  are  an  Alderman;’’  then  un- 
fortunatelv  for  his  reputation  as  a master  of 
epigram,  he  diluted  the  force  by  weak  ex- 
planation.   

The  English,  not  content  with  abusing  our 
spelling  and  complaining  of  "American- 
isms,” are  now  assaulting  our  air.  They  at- 
tribute the-uervous  depression  of  Paderew- 
ski and  the  throat  trouble  of  Jean 
dc-  Reszke  to  our  climate.  “It  is 

doubtful  even  whether  the  golden  harvest 
reaped  by  successful  artists  in  America 
ig  not  too  dearly  bought”  But  there  is  no 
law  in  this  country  compelling  pianists  to 
tax  their  strength  beyond  endurance  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  and  Mr.de  Reszke  finds  that 
our  climate  will  allow  him  to  accept  engage- 
ments that  will  result  in  making  his  stay 
here  permanent. 

Onr  theatre  goers  will  mourn  the  death  ol 
pretty  Lottie  Collins,  although  their  pleasure 
was  only  in  anticipation.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  overwork  from  the  desire  to  be  suddenly 
rich.  The  saddest  feature  of  the  tragedy  is 
that  the  silly  burden  of  the  inane  song  “ Ta- 
Ka-Ra-Boom  De  Ay."  first  made  famous  by  I 
the  per-onal  charm  and  the  dash  of  the  j 
singer,  outlives  the  woman  who  gave  it  to  1 
the  public. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  the  death  of  Josiah 
Wasson,  there  is  a grimnesa  in  the  detail  of 

the  attending  Circumstances  that  mocks. the 

Imagination  of  romance.  'Hie  bitter  words 
between  the  men  of  80  and  65,  the  special 
application  by  the  deposed  clergyman  of 
chapters  of  Holy  Writ  that  speak  of  the  vis-  , 
Station  of  divine  wrath,  the  hoeing  of  the 
peaceful  earth  »x-fore  the  di-appearance  that 
was  followed  by  the  finding  of  the  dead— here 
are  incidents  that  arranged  in  fiction  might 
be  regarded  as  wrenched,  and  out  of  keeping  j 
with  New  England  country  life. 

Mr.  Edward  Walford  for  fifty  years’  ser- 
vice to  literature  was  granted  a few  days  ago 
a pension  of  £100  a year  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  contrasts 

the  amount  with  thwannual  pen-nwi  of  1300  t 
Which  will  soon  be  given  to  a doorkeeper  in  j 
the  House  of  Lords-wh©  is  paid  £500  a year 

—and  adds  irreverently,  “ Better  be  a door^ 
keeper  in.the  House  of  Lords,  et<x 
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Modern  nervousness  is  pleased  with  the 
short  story.  Not  that  the  story  of  a few 
pages  is  a tiling  of  receut  invention,  for  the 
old  Italians  delighted  iu  it;  it  was  known  to 
the  readers  of  Blackwood  when  “Magn” 
was  a power  in  the  land ; it  served  the 
genius  of  Hawthorne  aud  Poe.  But  it  is 
within  a few  years  that  the  realistic  narrator 
of  a strange  or  a thrilling  episode  or  the 
keen  etcher  of  character  has  won  fame  sud- 
denly in  a tale  of  scanty  dimensions.  The 
conventional  three-vuiume  novel  of  the  Eng- 
lish circulating  library  is  to  the  short  story 
as  tiie  five-act  opera  of  the  French  or  the 
music  drama  of  Wagner  is  to  the  one-act 
melodrama  of  Maseagul  and  his  rivals.  The 
reader  of  to-day  craves  suggestion 
rather  than  elaboration.  In  former  years 
the  hero  of  a novel  was  born ; his  edu- 
cation, his  opinions,  liis  struggles,  his 
ultimate  success  or  failure,  together  with 
social,  political  and  scenic  digressions, 
swelled  the  list  of  chapters— and  the  renting 
of  the  orthodox  novel  was  a task  to  be  leis- 
urely performed;  im-rruption  was  admitted. 

yes,  welcomed ; the  volunms  were  often 
merely  mild  narcotics.  To-Uav  the  short 
story  is  swallowed  hastily  as  a stimulant,  a 
literary  cocktail.  It  provokes  a laugh,  or  a 
momentary  feeling  of  sadness;  it  gives  a 
sudden  twist  to  a nerve,  or  it  is  the  text  for 
a sermon  that  may  be  preached  to  himself  by 
the  reader.  A cruel  episode  reminds  one  of 
the  vanity  of  life.  A grotesque  character 
sketch  induces  doubt  of  human  sanity. 

:”Tho  art  that  is  displayed  in  the  short  storyis 
often  and  undeniably  great.  Here  the  French 
lead  easily.  Their  seuse  of  suggestion  is 
keenly  developed ; they  know  the  value  of 
artful  simplicity.  With  them  it  is  not  so 
much  that  which  a character  actually  says 
it  is  what  he  might  or  should  say.  Above  all 
the  Gallic  mind  has  the  supreme  gift  of 
artistic  proportion.  Nor  is  it  rash  to  say 
that  the  Americans  are  next  in  order,  for  the 
rare  genius  of  Thomas  Hardy,  as  seen  in 
“Wessex  Tales,”  is  not  enough  to  establish 
prior  English  claims,  and  the  Russians  are 
not  generally  as  powerful  in  the  sketch  as  in 
the  work  of  long  breath,  which  rivals  the. 
mightiness  of  the  steppes  hounded  by  far-off 
horizons.  It  would  be  a pleasant  yet  un- 
necessary duty  to  recount  the  catalogue  of 
distinguished  American  story  tellers.  The 
names  arc  familiar;  the  stories  are  known 
to  all. 

In  this  sacrifice  to  modern  intensity  lurk 
dangers  to  the  highest  art.  The  attention  of 
the  reader  must  be  won  immediately.  The 
strokes  must  be  direct.  The  impression  must 
be  lasting.  Exaggeration  and  caricature  are 
apt  to  enter  hand  in  hand  with  lorce  that  is 
brutal  aud  with  inference  that  is  false.  No 
man  in  real  life  would  be  willing  to  be  judged 
by  certain  episodes  in  his  career,  and  yet 
these  episodes  would  furnish  the  richest  ma- 
terial for  “ copy.”  Nor  should  the  final  sum- 
ming up  of  character  rest  on  such  fleeting 
episodes.  In  the  haste  to  draw  sharply,  the 
lines  are  often  too  heavy,  or  too  much  is  left 
to  the  imagination.  In  the  desire  to  be 
strong,  the  style  often  suffers,  and  in  the 
hands  of  uncontrolled  realists  the  speech  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  jester  at  the  table  of  Can 
Grande  della  Scala  of  Verona,  so  epigram- 
matically  described  by  Rossetti.  Or,  from 
the  longing  to  be  intense,  obscurity  rules. 
Or,  from  an  imperfect  sense  of  values,  the 
subject  is  intrinsically  trivial,  unworthy  of 
the  labor  of  the  polisher  of  sentences.  The 
man  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  thought  of  the  ar- 
tist. It  is  in  this  again  that  the  French  ex- 
cel. For  even  in  the  coarsest  or  most  repul- 
sive story  of  Maupa-sant  there  is  the  feeling 
of  humanity,  the  appreciation  of  the  com- 
mon, every  day  joys  and  sorrows  of  men  and 
vomen. 


It  seems  that  the  Pennsylvania  citizen 
soldiers  did  not  provide  themselves  with 
beef  or  bread,  but  they  tilled  their  knapsacks 
witli  bottles  of  beer,  which  they  wrapped 
thoughtfully  in  undershirts.  According  to 
Artcmus  Ward,  it  was  a “gory  member”  of 
the  home  guard  who  wrote  to  his  friends  dur. 
lng  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  that 
» wbat  we  brave  boys  need  is  fruit  cake  and 
v allies ; never  mind  the  blankets.” 

It  is  said  that  the  report  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Astor  was  a “ hoax.”  Such  cruel  prac- 
tical jokes  were  regarded  as  a variety  of 
agreeable  wit  in  the  days  of  Theodore  Hook; 
but  it  was  thought  that  they  passed  out  of 
existence  with  the  death  of  “Dundreary” 
botliern.  No  explanation  is  given  of  the 
false  dispatch  concerning  Lottie  Collins,  and 
there  is  still  an  excuse  for  the  life  of  her 
song. 
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Men  and  women  live  in  fancied  security-  fit ' 
the  foot  of  an  Alpine  glacier.  Visitors  come 
from  foreign  parts  aud  examine  curiously  the 
sluggish  monster ; they  crawl  over  its  body; 
they  prod  it  with  iron-pointed  sticks;  they 
photograph  the  pleasing  features.  Or  in-  ’ 
valid*  seek  strength  by  inhaling  .its  icy  \ 
breath.  Suddenly,  at  night;  < he  ..glacier  ds 
impatient.  It  is  awakened  to  a sense  of  out- 
raged dignity.  It  destroys  humanity,  as  a 
man  carelessly  rids  himself  of  tormenting  in- 
sects. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  denies  em- 
phatically that  his  brother  Cyrus  was  insane, 
aud  this  is  not  merely  an  iustance  of 
loyal  brotherly  affection.  That  the  mind  of 
a dying  man  returns  to  the  early  scenes  or 
the  striking  episodes  of  his  life  is  not  un- 
natural. The  wounded  soldier  in  a foreign 
land  thought  of  sweet  Argos;  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  fought  at  Marengo  ; even  the 
tavern-haunting  Falstaff,  just  before  the  end, 
babbled  of  green  fields. 


Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  is  the  name  of  the 
latest  dispeller  of  illusions.  He  claims  that 
“ there  is  more  good  wine  made  at  the  pres- 
snt  time  than  in  any  former  period  of  fhe 
world's  history ;”  but  he  admits  that,  “ rel- 
atively to  those  who  can  afford  it  there  is 
many  times  less.”  Madeira  that  has  been 
twice. round  the  Cape  is  an  "acid  liquid,” 
aud  “20  port,  my  boy,  suggests  a compound 
of  Harvey  sauce  and  treacle.”  If  this  be 
true,  California  may  yet  be  synonymous  with 
Seres,  and  New  Jersey  more  famous  to  the 
true  cenophilist  than  Kheims. 


Professor  Vogt  divides  women  into  “ poly- 
metric and  monometric.”  To  him  the 
Queen  of  England  is  a rare  example  of  a 
monouietric,  who  always  chooses  one  man 
whom  “ she  constitutes  her  ideal  of  all  other 
men  of  the  same  office,  social  class  or  pro- 
fession. For  the  Queen  of  England,  there  ex- 
isted only  one  perfect  husband;  only  one  con- 
summate flower  of  statesmanship,  Beacons- 
field ; and  only  one  ideally  complete  natural 
scientist,  August  Wilhelm  Hoffman.”  But 
all  woman  are  surely  monometric  in  the  mat- 
ter of  husbands,  that  is,  when  they  make 
their  selection ; and  in  this  they  will  not 
yield  to  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Empress  of  India. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Royal  Society  on  “Color  Vision,” 
there  is  “cramming”  for  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations to  which  engine  drivers  and  sea- 
men are  submitted.  Colors  are  shown  to  the 
pupil  and  he  is  taught  to  discriminate.  There 
are  singular  facts  connected  with  this  pecu- 
liar blindness.  A temporary  infirmity  may- 
be brought  on  by  excessive  smoking.  A 
huudred  girls  can  be  tested  in  the  same  time 
as  forty  boys ; for  color  blindness  is  rare 
among  women.  One  examiner  found  a per- 
centage of  a little  more  than  3 in  the  32,165 
men  that  were  tested. 

Prof.  Aleee  Fortier  is  compiling  a work  on 
Louisiana  folk-lore,  which  will  without 
doubt  be  a valuable  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  American  Folk-lore  Society. 
The  material  will  come  necessarily  from  the 
traditions  and  legends  iu  prose  and  verse  of 
the  negro,  the  Creole,  the  Spaniard  and  the 
French,  and  possibly  the  Indian.  These 
legends  find  their  mates  in  the.  countries  of 
Northern  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  aged  lands 
of  Asia ; they  often  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  myths  common  to  all  early  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  the  attempts  to  explain  natural 
phenomena. 
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The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  London,  who  is  at 
Northfield  during  the  annual  conference,  was 
unanimously  called  in  June  to  succeed  the 
Rev.  Newman  Hall  of  Christ  Church.  This 
church  has  a peculiar  constitution.  It  is  not 
limited  to  any  one  denomination.  “It  is  not 
connected  with  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, the  Free  Church,  the  Countess 

of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion,  the  Con- 

gregationalists  or  any  other;  but  it 
is  in  fraternal  union  with  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  Members  of 
any  Evangelical  Church  may  join  it  without 
renouncing  their  denominational  prefer- 

ences, and  pastors  may  be  appointed,  irre- 
spective of  their  views  on  baptism  or  church 
government.”  Nevertheless,  baptism  is  ad- 
ministered publicly,  as  occasion  requires, 
after  one  of  the  services.  Mr.  Meyer  was 
formerly  a member  of  Mr.  Hall’s  congrega- 
tion, and  afterward  the  pastor  of  a Baptist 
Church. 


The  inconsistency  of  V a fc»w  ns  voiced  by 
juries  is  shown  again  in  the  acquittal  of  Mrs. 
Raymond,  who  was  tried  this  week  at  Paris 
for  murder.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  parallel  to  those  of  the  Deacon  affair, 
with  this  different'  woman  was  killed  by 
an  insulted  wife.  .t  the  sight  of  a young 
and  pretty  brum  i,  hysterical  and  “fash- 
ionably dressed,”  appealed  irresistibly  to  the 
sjmpathy  of  the  Jury. 

vill  not  be  given  up  on  »^nfdl^rder  in 
of  the  proprietor.  IM*W*i*  in  tho  dusty 
the  arrangefnen  , which  a treasure 

by-ways,  the  circum- 

ItanceTo'f'tS  search  ' shilrpened  the  zest  of 

the  explorer. 


I»E  MORTinS 

It  is  said  commonly  that  Mr.  William  W- 
Astor  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  obituary  notices  inspired  by  the  false  re- 
port of  his  death.  Will  the  reading  be  a 
pleasure?  It  is  better  to  make  the  instance 
general;  and  the  question  then  is  this: 
Would  nine  out  of  ten  be  satisfied  fully  if 
they  were  permitted  to  know  the  post  mortem 
summing  up  of  the  character  of  their  daily 
walk  and  conversation  and  the  results  of  the 
work  of  life? 

It  is  true  that  the  traditional  respect  for 
the  dead  warps  the  judgment.  To  analyze, 
to  apply  tests  to  character  and  ability  before 
the  funeral  rites  is  still  regarded  as  sacrilege. 

It  would  be  idle  to  investigate  the  cause  or 
to  discuss  the  habit.  In  all  countries  death 
puts  an  end  for  a season  to  adverse  criticism, 
words  of  warning  and  just  rebuke.  The 
merits  of  the  departed  are  swollen  to  abnor- 
mal proportions.  The  ordinary  virtues  of 
decent  life  become  spiritual  phenomena.  The 
failings  and  the  vices  are  buried  before  the 
body  is  lowered  to  its  resting  place.  If  one 
shows  a lack  of  conventional  taste  and  holds 
the  balances  he  is  likened  by  an  indignant 
public  unto  the  hyena.  And  so  there  is  noisy 
praise  or  grateful  oblivion  until  the  advent 
of  the  realistic  biographer  and  the  discloser 
of  private  correspondence. 

The  superficial  observer  might  insist,  and 
with  apparent  reason,  that  the  ante-mortem 
reading  of  post-mortem  eulogy  should  afford 
the  reader  particularly  interested  unalloyed 
happiness.  It  should  strengthen  the  good 
opinion  previously  entertained;  it  should 
arm  him  with  fresh  weapons  for  the  fight  of 
the  remaining  years.  For  his  associates  in 
business  know  at  last  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices; his  wife  and  children  are  now  con- 
vinced that  he  is  a man  of  ability,  a tender 
husband  and  a sage  father;  the  State  is  se- 
cure as  long  as  she  nurtures  such  citizens ; 
his  deeds  of  charity  are  acknowledged  openly. 

Alas,  there  enters  in  the  petty  vanity  of 
man.  Trifling  inaccuracies  disturb  mightily. 
Tlie  date  of  his  birth  is  erroneous  as  given. 
Tile  fact  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class 
in  college  is  unrecorded.  The  history  of  his 
connection  witli  the  militia  is  confined  to  a 
few  scant  lines.  Or  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  leading  case  in  which  he  won  re- 
nown. The  title  of  his  own  favorite 
article  for  a magazine  is  misquoted.  ISo 
mention  is  made  of  his  declining  an  offer  of 
nomination  to  a petty  office,  although  lie 
was  solicited  earnestly  by  leading  citizens. 
Nor  is  he  content  with  the  terms  of  eulogy. 
“ Genial  ” is  to  him  a cold  adjective,  and  "a 
man  of  force  and  integrity”  seems  an  ex- 
pression of  faint  praise.  He  is  grieved 
when  he  finds  that  the  death  of  a neighbor 
ate  more  space  in  the  obituary  column  than 
was  allowed  to  the  record  of  his  own  per- 
formances. He  awakes  in  the  night  and 
wonders  why  the  editor  does  not  oversee  his 
I work  with  greater  diligence,  and  lie  at- 
] tributes  finally  this  particular  negligence  to 
a long-hidden  feeling  of  hostility.  He  sus- 
pects his  family  and  his  friends  of  self- 
contained  and  ironical  commentary  on  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  he  was  of  so  little  impor- 
tance. Tlie  thought  that  he  is  in  duty  bound 
to  live  up  to  his  fictitious  reputation  never 
| occurs  to  him. J / "j 
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There  is  a club  of  women  in  Chicago  that” 
deserves  respect  and  imitation.  It  was  not 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  climbing 
genealogical  trees,  originating  and  develop- 
ing fads,  or  depriving  men  of  their  rights.  It 
is  a boarding  club  for  working  girls  on  the 
co-operative  plan.  New  members  are  elected 
the  stewardess  is  appointed,  bills  are  con- 
tracted and  paid  by  the  members  themselves 
on  the  co-operative  basis.  The  rooms  are 
cheerful  and  decorated  with  taste,  and  tlie 
expenses  are  managed  so  prudently  that  in 
June  each,  member  paid  only  $2  61^  per  week 
*”r  her  room  and  her  board. 


The  Chicago  lnter-Oo<Rn,  while  It  allows 
that  “it  would  have  been  a noble  compli- 
ment to  Whittier  to  invito  him  to  write  the 
Columbian  ode,”  disproves  the  proverb  con- 
cerning tlie  prophet  and  surpasses  the  faith 
of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  by  declaring 
that  neither  Whittier  “ nor  any  other  Ameri- 
can poet  is  abler  to  satisfy  the  supreme  de- 
mands of  the  rare  occasion  than  tho  now  un- 
known, but  to  be  celebrated  Chicago  poetess, 
Miss  Harriets.  Monroe.” 


The  Schoolmastor,  a London  journal,  de- 
fends tlie  teachers  of  that  city  from  tlie 
charge  of  negligence  in  the  matter  of  street 
manuers  by  stating  that  the  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  the  school  is  of  no  avail  on  account 
of  tlie  barbarism  of  the  home.  It  admits, 
however,  that  the  rowdyism  of  tho  children 
in  public  places  is  a disgrace  to  the  town. 

Tlie  treacherous  treatment  of  the  flannel 
shirt  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Dana,  philosopher  and 
journalist,  can  only  he  accounted  for  by  an 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  human  per- 
verseness, which  fascinated  by  its  workings 
the  mind  of  Poe.  It  was  not  long  ago  that 
the  Sun  was  the  poet  laureate  of  the  flannel 
shirt;  essays  were  written  concerning  its 
merits,  with  digressions  in  the  style  of  Mon- 
taigne. When  the  garment  was  at  tlie  height 
of  its  glory,  there  was  a suddden  revulsion  iii 
the  office  of  the  Sun;  and  now  its  fame 
shrinks  even  as  the  material  itself. 


The  German  clergyman  that  refused  at 
Meningen  to  marry  a couple  of  his  parishion- 
ers unless  tlie  bride  removed  her  orange- 
blossoms,  called  the  traditional  ornament 
“heathen  tomfoolery.”  But  in  ills  work  of 
destroying  the  vestiges  of  paganism  he 
should  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  change 
tlie  names  of  the  days  and  the  months. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  journey  of  tlie 
Avion  Society  of  New  York  to  tlie  chief  Ger- 
man cities  would  be  an  instance  of  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle,  or  owls  to  Athens ; but 
tlie  concerts  in  Berlin  have  been  crowded, 
and  tlie  singing  under  tlie  direction  of  Mr! 
Van  der  Stucken  lias  won  tlie  highest  praise. 
Nor  were  the  songs  so  cheered  only  in  cele- 
bration of  Germany  and  German  customs  and 
traditions,  “ Dixie’s  Land  ” and  “ Tlie  Star 
Spangled  Banner”  showed  that  tlie  Arion- 
ltes  are  loyal  to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

OM  LOVK  LETTERS. 

The  romantic  Queen  of  Roumania,  known 
to  readers  of  books  as  “ Carmen  Sylvn,”  en- 
couraged her  nephew,  the  Crown  Prince 
Ferdinand,  in  his  wooing  of  Miss  Vacareseo, 
a girl  without  title  and  without  money ; for 
she  was  fond  of  her.  Tlie  Government, 
however,  looked  askew  at  the  lovers;  there 
were  pleadings  and  threats ; the  attention  of 
the  young  man  was  called  to  the  charms  and 
the  advantages  of  Princess  Marie,  tlie  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Crown  Prince  was  persuaded.  He  regarded 
not  the  wisdom  of  the  old  maxim,  and  before 
he  was  off  with  the  old  love  lie  was  on  with 
the  now.  There  was  a final  wrench,  and 
' Miss  Vacareseo  was  left  with  tender  memo- 
ries and  a thick  package  of  letters  of  a highly 
inflammable  nature,  which  were  signed  with 
the  name  of  Ferdinand. 

The  Crown  Prince  was  unacquainted  with 
the  sage  remark  of  Martin  Van  Buren  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  better  to  walk  ten  miles  to 
see  a man  than  to  transact  important  busi- 
ness by  correspondence.  Pen  and  ink  and 
paper  were  the  accessory  mediums  of  the  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings.  He  catalogued  her 
charms ; he  confessed  his  own  unworthiness; 
lie  spoke  of  happiness  as  dependent  on  tlie 
existence  of  one  woman ; lie  swore  lasting 
fidelity  in  two  worlds.  Miss  Vacareseo  was  i 
not  crushed  by  tlie  desertion.  She  sought  re- 
venge; she  meditated  its  accomplishment. 
To  kill  her  former  lover  would  be  a common- 
place action.  Tlie  murder  of  the  body  was 
naught  in  comparison  with  the  stabbing  of 
the  mind.  To  disfigure  him  by  an  unexpected 
application  of  vitriol  would  be  to  lower 
herself  to  the  level  of  tlie  jealous  Parisian 
shopkeeper.  Or,  if  her  revenge  led  to  a 
tragedy,  sympathy  would  frown  on  her  and 
she  would  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  unpleas- 
ant formalities  of  trial  and  execution.  At 
last  she  devised  a torture  that  would  wring 
the  heart  of  her  rival  and  make  tlie  faithless 
one  ridiculous.  She  sent  daily  to  tlie  Prin- 
cess Marie  a love  letter  written  by  Ferdinand 
to  her  before  he  knew  of  his  Engli-.ii  sweet- 
heart. The  same  mail  brought  to  Marie  rival 
letters.  She  was  thus  enabled  to  compare 
tho  protestations  of  affection,  notice  or  miss 
improvement  in  literary  style,  and  give  her 
individual  answer  to  tlie  question  whether  a j 
woman  may  not  prefer  esteem  that  is  ex- 
pressed iti  phrases  refined  and  purified  by  the 
process  of  experience  to  tlie  crude  outpour- 
ing of  natural,  unreflecting  and  impetuous 
passion. 

Tlie  poisonous  malignity  of  the  beautiful 
Vacareseo  is  probably  without  parallel  in  the 
long  chapter  of  feminine  revenge.  To  have 
sent  tlie  letters  in  a package  to  Marie  would 


have  given  tlm^prefei  red  one  a stnldu^  shock  ; 
but  by  such  an  action  Miss  Vacareseo  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  being  conquered  by  the 
generosity  of  thh  Princess,  who  mtgh:  have 

returned  thorn  to  Ferdinand  unopened;  for 
I there  have  been  such  instances  reoorded — in 
| plays  and  in  novels.  But  what  woman  could 
resist  the  temptation  of  dosing  daily  her 
curiosity,  even  though  she  knew  in  advance 
the  effect  of  cumulative  poisoning?  One  day 
in. fune  a letter  came  from  Ferdinand  in 
which  ho  quoted  flattering  verses;  but  the 
year  before  he  scut  the  same  verses  to  “ the 
Vacareseo  woman,’’  and  underscored  them 
heavily.  He  had  exhausted  the  epistolary 
language  of  passion  before  he  wrote  his  first 
love  letter  to  the  Princess.  The  first  glorious 
crop  was  gathered  by  a woman  of  the  people; 
to  the  granddaughter  of  Victoria  falls  tlie 
scanty  and  bitter  aftermath. 

Tlie  barbarous  Chinaman  will  gamble  even  ! 
when,  transplanted,  he  is  surrounded  by  the 
advantages  of  civilization.  He  follows  the 
example  of  white  men  of  antiquity,  of  tlie 
middle  ages  and  of  our  own  enlightened  day. 
Yee  Sinn  and  Goon  Dong  and  Goon  Doy  play 
fan-tan  and  “ rettery  ” in  Harrison  avenue 
just  as  American  fellow  townsmen  indulge 
in  poker  in  the  club  rooms  of  more  fashiona- 
ble streets. 

Gen.  Harding,  equerry  to  Queen  Victoria, 
was  one  of  the  six  hundred  who  rode  into  the 
valley  of  death  at  Baiaklava.  By  an  irony  of 
life;  the  man  who  was  spared  by  sword  and 
bullet,  shot. and  shell,  died  yesterday  from 
the  results  of  a carriage  accident. 

The  omniscient  reporter  has  discovered  a 
man  at  Homestead  who  would  blow  up 
gladly  the  entire  Carnegie  plant,  for  he  could 
thus  prove  to  tlie  world  the  superiority  of  the 
explosive  mixture  of  Ills  own  inven- 
tion. He  has  the  customary  qualifications 
and  traditional  characteristics  of  his  kind. 
He  is  a chemist,  reserved  in  his  manners,  and 
lie  lias  only  been  iu  America  a few  years. 
“He  can  hardly  speak  a word  of  English,” 
and  it  will  be  noticed  again  that  English  is 
not  the  native  tongue  of  Anarchists,  dyna- 
miters or  other  chemical  promoters  of  tlie 
redistribution  of  property  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  millennium. 

Lovers  of  the  drama  will  be  interested  in  ] 
the  news  from  Bay  Head.  Mr.  Casey,  wlto 
will  be  stage  manager  at  New  Orleans  at  the 
production  of  the  melodrama  in  which  John 
L.  Sullivan  is  expected  to  take  tlie  leading 
part,  was  not  content  with  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  playactor.  He  found  that  sea 
.baths,  long  walks,  violent  exercise  with 
balls  and  bags  brought  tardy  results.  But 
lie  kept  Mr.  Sullivan  from  his  bed  engaged 
in  the  study  of  a new  play,  “Capt.  Harcourt, 
or  the  man  from  Boston,”  and  the  loss  in 
flesh  was  so  gratifying  that  Sullivan  “will 
spend  some  portion  of  his  remaining  even- 
ings iu  study." 


I lie  Woonsocket  Reporter  is  curious  con- 
cerning the  disappearance  from  tlie  world  of 
American  girls  with  phenomenal  voices 
|vho  have  aciiieved  big  reputations  in  tlie 
European  conservatories,  who  have  made 
successful  debuts  at  musical  entertainments 
of  piominence,  but  strangely  enough  they  are 
never  or  seldom  heard  of  in  their  own  native 
land.  ” These  reputations  are  often  fictitious. 
Foieign  coi respondents  in  many  cases  act 
merely  as  advance  agents,  for  they  are  be- 
sieged by  the  mothers,  or  influenced  by  pa- 
triotic feelings;  or  they  lose  judgment  in  ad- 
miration of  the  girl.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
gain  a hearing  at  “musical  entertainments  of 
prominence,’  and  it  is  still  easier  to  obtain 
fulsome  and  printed  praise.  The  singer  of 
genuine  worth  does  not  disappear  from  view, 
unless  she  prefers  marriage  to  a career  and 
lakes  to  herself  a prudent  husband. 

A .v i.Uil r. i>  com:. 

Tlie  pleasure  of  a summer  visit  might  be 
genuine  if  the  confidential  relations  that 
should  exist  between  host  and  guest  were  de- 
fined and  understood.  It  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  play  tlie  entertainer.  The  ideal 
host  is  neither  an  innkeeper  nor  the  governor  - 
of  a penal  institution ; yet  there  should  be 
unwritten  rules  and  regulations  which  would 
meet  the  approval  of  the  guest.  In  certain 
English  country  houses  it  is  the  habit  to  take 
from  the  visitor  his  purse  as  soon  as  lie  lias 
crossed  the  threshold.  This  practice  cannot 
be  commended.  It  is  an  ostentatious  manner 
of  assuring  tlie  guest  that  he  will  he  iu  want 
of  nothing  during  ills  stay.  But  there  is  a 
similar  custom  in  jails,  and  such  an  indecent 


libortv  on  the  part  of  a host  might  be  accom- 
panied fitly  b\  iho  entrance  of  a barber  and 
a photographer.  Such  paternity  in  house- 
hold government  wounds  the  self-respect  ol 
the  stranger,  wh"  surety  needs  no  blunt  n*- 

; minder  that  he  is  dependent  for  a time  on 
■ charity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hour  of  dinner 
> there  should  be  no  clock  of  amusements : nor 
i should  the  amusements  he  compulsory. 

, There  are  upright  and  amiable  people  that 
' during  a vacation  do  not  feel  the  m'ed  of  ac- 
tive exercise.  An  invitation  to  go  a-tishing 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  day  does  not  appeal 
to  them.  Such  an  invitation  may  be  sug- 
g.  sted : it  should  never  be  issued  as  a com- 
mand iu  the  saddle.  Others  do  not  delight  in 
the  solemnity  of  a processional  drive.  One 
man  craves  the  privilege  of  rummaging  at 
will  in  a library;  but  he  is  obliged  to  read  a 
novel-with-a-purpose,  so  that  he  may  be  con- 
tradicted thereafter  in  criticism  by  the  host- 
ess, who  insisted.  If  that  abomination  of 
desolation,  a casino,  is  in  the  neighborhood, 
why  should  a man,  wearied  by  the  past  sea- 
son, be  required  to  attend  a lion  and  look  the 
jaded  reveler?  Is  not  the  cool  piazza  more 
to  be  desired  than  a tramp  of  inspection  of  the 
farm?  Is  not  the  lounging  in  careless  attire 
in  the  privacy  of  one's  chamber  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  whist  in  the  company  of  three  en- 
thusiasts? Truly,  these  questions  may  be 
reversed.  The  individuality  of  the  guest 

should  be  recognized ; he  should  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  consult  his  own  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  length  of  the  visit 
fixed.  The  stay  should  not  hang  on  the 
caprice  of  the  guest,  so  that  his  departure  be- 
comes a movable  feast.  There  is  nothing 
churlish  in  an  invitation  with  time  restric- 
tions. Rotation  in  hospitality  preserves 
friendship.  Few  have  the  winning  ways  of 
the  Chevalier  Strong,  who.  when  he  was  in- 
vited for  a week,  made  the  house  his 
i permanent  abode  without  the  wonder  of  his 
j host.  As  soon  as  a guest  lias  told  his  stories, 

I ventilated  his  theories,  shown  the  various 
| movements  of  his  hobby-horse,  why  should 
; he  not  make  room  for  another  ? Many  tunes 
| may  be  played  in  the  course  of  a week  or  ten 
days,  and  they  may  please ; but  when  the 
^ other  members  of  the  company  know  them  I 
| so  intimately  that  they  can  whistle  them,  the 
| man  with  a new  repertoire  Is  welcome. 

The  depression  that  rules  in  many  country 
houses  would  be  removed  if  it  were  under- 
stood that  no  fees  should  be  given  to  serv- 
ants. In  a European  hotel  the  head  porter 
j or  the  waiter  pays  for  the  privilege  of  sorv- 
l ing  that  he  may  receive  the  customary  fees 
and  reap  the  rich  harvest  sown  by  ignorant 
and  extravagant  Americans.  Why  should 
the  system  of  tipping  prevail  in  a private 
house  ? If  the  host  cannot  pay  just  wages  he 
should  not  employ  servants,  nor  should  lie 
entertain  guests.  Where  fees  are  expected, 
the  civility  of  service  is  turned  to  expectancy, 
and  traiued  attention  is  the  sharpest  avarice. 

At  table,  where  all  cares  should  be  forgotten, 
the  silent  waiter  is  then  more  terrible  than 
the  sword  of  Damocles. 

Warden  Lovering  admits  that  his  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  have  tools  in  their  cells,  but  he 
claims  that  they  are  only  little  ones,  such  as 
••small  planers,  knives,  chisels,  etc.,  ” which 
of  course  arc  worthless  in  the  invention  of 
escape.  A wily  convict,  who  knows  the  pos- 
sible uses  of  such  implements  when  they 
-erve  men  of  patience  and  skill,  would  smile 
sardonically  at  this  childlike  admission  of  j 
the  Warden.  I 


The  conflict  at  law  between  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  and  X.  J.  Stone,  the 
superintendent  of  the  publishing  of  the  bulky 
volumes  of  Californian  history,  is  full  of  curi- 
ous incident.  Mr.  Stone  in  his  answer  dis- 
ejoeos  that  the  profit  on  the  histories  in  cloth 
that  are  sold  for  S173  is  £87  7.7.  He  claims 
that  Mr.  Bancroft  left  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  books  to  others,  “ some 
of  whom  did  better  and  abler  work 
;han  said  plaintiff  was  capable  of,  and  a 
great  many  others  did  infinitely  worse  work 
than  the  plaintiff  would  have  or  could  have 
• done.”  He  also  states  that  the  publication  of 
“the  biographies  of  men  of  note,  called  orig- 
inally “Chronicle  of  Kings,”  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  a blackmailing  scheme.  They 
that  know  Mr.  Bancroft,  or  even  the.  readers 
of  his  Interesting  autobiography  will  be  slow 
In  believing  the  injurious  statements. 


Charity  grows  each  year  more  domestic  and 
more  practical.  The  distribution  of  ice  to  ' 
the  sick  poor  of  New  York  showed  most  fav- 
r.rable  result*  in  the  trying  weather  of  last 
week.  In  Franklin  square,  Philadelphia, 
cool  milk  is  given  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 
The  milk  Is  contributed  by  Chester  county  ' 
farmers,  and  it  is  served  in  a tent  from  11  to  | 
2 or  3 o’clock. 


The  Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail- 
way is  open  to  passengers,  and  the  whistle 
and  the  boll  are  heard  in  tracts  of  forest 
where  for  years  the  cry  of  the  loon  and  the 
cracking  of  trees  alone  broke  the  stillness. 
The  old  frequenter  of  these  woods  will  not 
be  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  pleasing  sense 
of  privacy  that  was  akin  to  loneliness  by  the 
information  that  the  bullet  and  palace  cars 
“excel  iu  elegance  of  finish  anything  ever 
before  placed  in  the  service  of  the  public;” 
but  to  the  invalid  the  comfort  of  the  ap- 
proach will  he  welcome. 


i Our  country  and  our  people  are  to  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  a raree-show.  The  foreign 

, critic  stands  at  the  peep-hole  and  comments 
audibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding 
crowd.  It  is  just  now  the  turn  of  Mr. 
Scliaffmeyer,  who  finds  fault  with  our  women 
because  they  neglect  sewing  and  dislike  the 
darning  of  stockiugs.  The  conclusion  is, 
then,  that  they  are  frivolous,  if  not  absolutely 
immoral.  The  saddest  result  of  Mr.  Schaff- 
meyer’s  explorations  is  tire  discovery  that 
the  German  woman,  the  model  housekeeper,  | 
becomes  corrupted  in  these  respects  as  soon  ! 
as  she  settles  here. 


The  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company 
was  organized  Saturday  and  officers  were 
chosen.  The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to 
develop  the  power  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Falls 
and  thus  utilize  a great  wonder  of  nature. 
The  idea  is  repugnant  to  the  sentimentalist; 
it  is  as  though  Samson  were  bound  again 
with  fetters  to  grind  in  the  prison  house  of 
the  Philistines. 


Death  was  merciful  to  President  Grevy  in 
taking  him  away  from  the  scenes  of  the  dis- 
graceful actions  of  his  son-in-law.  The  scan- 
dal concerning  the  sale  of  decorations  was  an 
outrage  to  sensitive  French  honor,  and  it 
broke  the  heart  of  Grevy.  This  is  now  par- 
ailed,  according  to  French  ideas,  by  the 
proof  that  Wilson  secured  office  by  corrupt 
means,  and  the  punishment  was  swift  and 
sure.  The  primitive  ideas  of  the  French 
people  concerning  the  importance  of  money 
in  elections  may  well  excite  wonder  in  the 
more  experienced  countries  of  Great  Britian 
and  the  United  States. 


Lauy  Jeune  has  turned  her  attention  from 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  fashionable 
Englishwomen  to  the  low  wages  of  domestic 
servants  in  England,  and  she  compares  the 
wages  there  "with  those  paid  in  this  country. 
Servants  are  treated  in  much  more  barbarous 
fashion  in  Germany,  as  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  social  life  of  the  Germans  will 
testify.  The  sum  of  $3  a month  is  consid- 
ered fair  wages.  The  girls  are  poorly  fed, 
they  are  confined  to  the  house  and  are  under 
strict  police  supervision ; they  either  sleep  in 
a dark  cubby-hole  reached  by  a ladder  or  on 
the  kitchen  floor,  for  only  in  the  new  houses, 
built  on  a sumptuous  plan,  are  there  sep- 
arate rooms  for  servants,  and  the  prevailing 
discipline  is  scolding,  varied  occasionally  by 
boxing  of  the  ears. 

The  people  of  Peterboro’,  N.  H.,  may  well 
be  congratulated  on  the  erection  of  the 
library  building,  which  is  the  gift  of  former 
residents  of  the  town.  The  rooms  will  have 
modern  conveniences  for  40,000  volumes,  and 
will  be  fire  proof  in  every  way.  This  Peter- 
boro’ Library  has  always  been  free,  and 
therefore  of  general  advantage  to  the  towns- 
folk. Such  preservation  and  generous  dis- 
tribution of  books  cannot  be  too  warmly  en- 
couraged. It  is  not  necessary  to  agreo  with 
Bronson  Alcott  in  the  belief  that  if  every 
dweller  iri  this  country  were  provided  with 
the  complete  works  of  Plato,  the  millenium 
would  not  long  be  deferred;  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  noble  thoughts  of  the.  acknowl- 
edged great  is  surely  one  of  the  mightiest  fac- 
tors In  the  making  for  righteousness. 

In  the  bicycle  run  of  yestorday,  from  Boston 
to  Portsmouth,  the  heavy  men  wore  at  a dis- 
advantage. Mr.  l’liilbrlck,  for  example, 
who  is  considered  “ one  of  the  best  long  dis- 
tance runners  in  New  England,”  was  almost 
winded  by  the  difficulties  of  the  rough  roads. 
He  weighed  180  pounds.  His  companion,  “a 
much  lighter  man,”  took  the  dispatches  from 
him  and  made  the  ride  to  Ipswich  with  ease. 
Just  as  in  boat  races  or  in  military  opera- i 
tions,  where  the  light,  sinewy,  well-trained  I 
poney-man  best  hears  fatigue  and  is  master 
of  his  wind. 


The  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  is  enriched 
to-day  by  the  entrance  of  Connie  Gilchrist, 
t He  variety  actress,  into  its  ranks.  The  Earl 
of  Orkney  is  not  the  first  nobleman  who  has 
thus  subjected  himself  to  the  supercilious 
comments  of  his  associates.  The  line  of  such 
“mis-matchcrs  ” is  a long  one,  and  it  goes 


back  to  the  first  performances  of  John  Gay's 
"Beggar’s  Opera.”  It  is  the  woman  who  is 
generally  the  greater  sufferer  in  these  in- 
stances, and  it  is  she  who  finds  ou“  that  the 
marriage  is  unequal,  and  that  her  rusband  is 
below  her  station. 
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as  kkkok  of  jtnte’roKic. 

A singular  case  was  lecided  lately  in  a 
London  court  room.  It  was  in  the  days  of 
the  raging  of  the  grip  tint  Mrs.  Carltll  read 
in  a newspaper  the,  advertisement  of  the 
Carbolic  Smoke  Ball  Conpany.  The  com- 
pany promised  to  give  £1110  to  any  one  who 
should  have  the  influenza  after  buying  and 
using  one  of  the  balls,  according  to  the 
printed  directions.  Mrs. Catlill  inhaled  the 
preparation  of  carbolic  jio.id  regularly— that 
is,  three  times  a day  for  two  weeks.  In  spite 
of  her  forty-two  seasons  of  inhalation,  her 
self-disinfection  was  in  vain,  and  she  caught 
the  influenza.  When  she  demanded  the  for- 
feit, the  company  object'd.  One  of  the 
grounds  of  the  refusal  was  that  the  plaintiff 
did  not  take  the  earbolii  acid  into  her  sys- 
tem at  the  office  of  the  clmpany,  but  this 
condition  was  not  iu  the  advertisement.  An 
action  was  brought.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
tried  the  case  without  a jury,  and  directed  a 
verdict  to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
stated  sum  with  costs. 

There  were  four  questions  of  fact  and  law. 
First,  there  was  a contract.  A.  promise  was 
made  publicly  and  in  print  to  give  each  per- 
son who  followed  the  directions  of  the  com- 
pany and  then  caught  the  influenza  the  sum 
of  £100,  and  there  was  a statement  that  the 
company  had  placed  a large  amount  of  money 
in  a bank  that  was  specified  to  meet  possible 
claims.  Nor  did  the  advertisement  to  be 
binding  require  a stamp.  Again,  the  offer 
was  not  a wager,  and  the  agreement  was  en- 
forceable by  action.  Here  the  Judge  framed 
a definition  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  sporting  fraternity.  “If 
either  of  the  parties  may  win  but  cannot  lose, 
or  may  lose  but  cannot  win,  it  is  not  a wager- 
ing contract.”  The  -Smoke  Ball  Company 
could  not  win,  for  the  buyer  never  promised 
to  pay  money  or  do  anything  if  the  nostrum 
protected  her  from  the  disease.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  wager.  And  finally,  the  con- 
tract was  not  an  insurance. 

This  story  of  a lawsuit  may  be  used  in  the 
pointing  of  various  morals.  The  Judge  said 
that  sensible  people  might  be  sure  that  the 
company  was  not  in  earnest  when  it  made 
the  proposition  ; on  the  other  hand,  “such 
advertisements  do  not  appeal  so  much  to  the 
wise  and  thoughtful  as  to  the  credulous  aud 
weak  portions  of  the  community.”  This 
statement,  however,  cannot  go  unchallenged ; 
for  there  is  little  wisdom  in  the  day  of  panic, 
and  the  sick  man  who  finds  no  certain  reme- 
dy or  sure  relief  is  often  ready  to  consult  the  i 
astrologer  or  the  Indian  medicine  man ; to 
submit  to  electricity  or  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Certainly  in  this  particular  case  the 
“weak  and  credulous”  Mrs.  Carlill  was 
wiser  in  her  generation  than  the  children  of 
light.  But  the  great  lessons  of  this  decision 
apply  to  advertisers.  The  Carbolic  Smoke 
Ball  Company  was  possibly  too  confident  in 
its  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  com- 
pound; when  it  backed  the  belief  by  a 
promise,  it  should  have  been  ready  to  fulfill  the 
promise  after  a purchaser  was  thus  doubly 
afflicted  by  the  disease  and  the  supposed  pre- 
ventive. Or  the  promise  was  only  exuber- 
ant rhetoric,  like  unto  the  advance  notices  of 
the  traveling  circus.  In  other  words,  it  was 
a bluff,  and  the  surprise  wa?  great  when  the 
purchaser  did  not  at  once  throw  down  her 
hand.  Advertisers  of  medicine  may  thus 
learn  the  value  of  calm  and  chaste  diction. 
It  is  a good  thing  to  arrest  Che  attention  or  to 
lure  the  reader  by  an  apparently  incongruous 
anecdote;  there  is  room  for  humor  or  classi- 
cal allusions,  but  a promise  of  pecuniary  re- 
ward in  case  of  failure  may  steel  the  body  of 
a buyer  against  the  potency  of  pill  or  potion. 


Housekeepers  would  not  fear  fatal  acei- 
lents  resulting  from  the  presence  of  poisou- 
)us  fly-paper  if  the  turtle  of  the  smaller  va- 
riety were  substituted  and  allowed  the  free- 
dom of  the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room. 
The  sphere  of  its  usefulness  is  not  limited  to 
the  destruction  of  insects.  It  would  serve  as 
a household  pet  and  afford  the  children  rare 
amusement.  Its  habits  are  simple;  and  a 
fresh  lettuce  leaf,  undressed,  would  fill  its 
heart  with  gratitude. 


■ Sir  Edward  is  a sanguine  man  if 

he  really  belie?®*  that  a ship  canal  across 
Ireland  and  a tunnel  connecting  Ireland  and 
Scotland  wonW  solve  the  problem  of  Home 
Rule,  and  bring  immediate  peace  and 
harmony.  Tile  digging  of  .tlio  canal  might 
;ive  “employment  to  thousands;'*  but  the 
idea  of  selt-sqverument  is  mightier  than  the 
noise  of  pick  and  shovel  or  dredging  machine, 
nor  is  it  to  bo  dislodged  by  tho  thought  that 

Ireland  might  be  on  the  shortest  sea  route  to 
the  West.”  I 

Although -Edison  does  not  share  the  tra- 
iitional  lot:  of  the  prophet  in  his  own  coun- 
ty, his  fame  in  foreign  lands  is  of  extrava- 
gant proportions.  Myths  circle  about  his 
head;  he  lias  the  fabled  powers  of  tho  l)jin; 
and  the  Solomon  of  the  Arabian  nights  is  to 
him  a weakling.  The  story  of  the  French 
professor  ” who  was  alarmed  by  the  rumor  of 
r gigantic  infernal  machine  devised  by  Edi- 
lon  for  the  pleasure  of  the  German  Emperor 
jml  the  blotting  out  of  Paris  is  only  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  his  extraordinary 

reputation.  . 

It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere 
will  be  the  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
Buildings  under  the  approaching  Liberal 
reign.  Here  would  be  a novel  experience 
for  the  editor  of  Truth,  whose  public  life 
has  been  devoted  notoriously  to  undermin- 
ing, tearing  down,  upsetting  and  general  de- 
struction.   

The  story  of  the  cool  reception  of  Gen. 
Walker’s  speech  by  the  dons  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  is  a singular  commentary  on 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  where  the  high 
in  authority  seem  loath  to  acknowledge  the 
bravery  of  men  of  their  own  land  displayed 
in  a righteous  cause.  But  perhaps  to  the 
Dublin  professors,  as  to  certain  other  Eu- 
ropean observers,  our  Civil  War  was  nothing 
but  the  conflict  of  “two  armed  mobs  mov- 
ing aimlessly,  and  incited  without  reasoD. 
Or  possibly  the  coolness  was  due  to  the  nar- 
row vision  of  “the  insular  eye,”  which  so 
often  moved  Thackeray  to  indignation. 


A 


DEPAKTIKE 


/ 

OF  StORT, 


The  report  that  there  is  discord  at  Bay- 
reuth even  before  the  first  trumpet  call  of  the 
first  day  of  the  Festival  will  not  surprise  the 

observer  of  the  W agnerian  cult.  When  V ag- 
ner  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a music  temple, 
where  his  music  dramas  could  be  performed 
according  to  his  peculiar  theories,  he  was  in- 
fluenced strongly  by  artistic  motives,  although 
arrogance  and  cunning  were  in  his  plans  and 
proclamations.  Encouraged  by  his  patron, 

i the  mad  King  of  Bavaria,  he  chose  a small 
| town,  out  of  the  beaten  track  pursued  by 
■ travelers,  wanting  in  attractions  that  might 
j divert  attention.  The  temple  was  set  upon  a 

ii  hill.  A certain  number  of  performances 
ji  .were  to  be  given  there  at  stated  intervals  by 
!'  men  singers  and  women  singers  devoted  to 

him.  The  journey  to  Bayreuth  should  be  a 
pilgrimage ; the  performance  itself  a solemn 
I ceremony,  intelligible  to  the  initiated 
i alone.  And  so  the  German  prepared 
himself  that  he  might  be  in  fit  spiritual 
condition.  He  studied  pamphlets  which  en- 
deavored to  explain  the  symbolism  of  the 
text  and  the  hidden  significance  of  the 
music  so  that  he  might,  with  Mr.  Choate, 
dilate  with  the  proper  emotion.  After  the 
first  year  of  the  experiment  the  number  of  the 
worshipers  increased  steadily.  There  were 
societies  formed  in  different  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  and  convert- 
ing the  heathen.  Tracts  appeared  with  ex- 
traordinary statements  written  m still  more 
extraordinary  language.  The  desire  to  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Bavarian 
rite  was  not  confined  to  Germany.  Hie 
traveler,  when  lie  made  out  his  list  of  things 
to  be  seen,  put  Bayreuth  by  the  side  of  the 
North  Cape,  and  “Parsifal”  was  grouped 
with  a Spanish  bull  fight  and  an  Italian  car- 
nival. Wagner  himself  began  to  deny  liis 
artistic  theories  hv  his  managerial  actions. 
He  died,  and  his  wife  Cosima  ruled  in  his 


stead. 

Under  her  administration  the  temple  be- 
came an  opera  house.  The  fanatics  foresaw 
the  desecration  and  muttered  complaints. 
Last  year  there  were  loud  and  angry  prot- 
estations. For  tickets  were  sold  to  the  first 
applicants;  English  gapers  and  American 
gushers  sat  in  the  seats  of  the  faithful ; the. 
management  was  parsimonious;  cheap  and 
inexperienced  deelainjers  of  music  were  on 
the  stage;  the  scenic  equipment  was  inade- 
quate; and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
many,  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner  were 
given  in  a more  satisfactory  manner  and  in 
stricter  accordance  with  the  original  wishes 
of  the  composer  in  other  opera  houses  of  Ger- 
many than  in  the  very  temple  built  by  him 


l 


; H is  not  surprising,  then,  that  to-dav  there 
| are  dissensions,  and  real  and  premature  com- 
plaints concerning  the  management.  The 
tourist  has  shoved  aside  the  pilgrim.  The 
| money-changers  have  invaded  the  temple. 

| I hat  which  was  particular  and  apart  is  now 
common.  Nor  should  the  sane  admirer  of 
tho  genius  of  Wagner  he  distressed  by  the 
[ departure  of  the  glory  from  Bayreuth.  A 
i great  musical  work  is  not  peculiar  to  one 
place  or  one  generalion.  Musical  genius 
laughs  at  boundary  lines.  It  is  better  for  the 
permanent  fame  of  Wagner  that  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  go  to  Bayreuth  to  hear  him  in 
perfection.  The  man  was  hidden  by  the 
clouds  of  rank  and  flattering  incense;  the 
frenetic  antics  of  the  worshipers  inspired 
[suspicion  and  repulsion.  II is  operas  r.  :st 
Ibe  judged  by  the  standards  that  are  in  use  In 
conventional  opera  houses.  Mozart  and 
Gluck,  Weber  and  Rossini,  Bizet  and  Verdi 
submitted  to  the  simple  tests.  When  an  un- 
bridled admirer  of  Wagner  demands  balances 
of  unusual  construction  fqr  the  weighing  of 
the  worth  of  his  hero,  he  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  worth  is  at  once  questioned  and 
the  demand  regarded  as  a symptom  of  acute 
mama. 

The  consumption  of  beer  in  Germany  shows 
a great  increase  within  the  last  five  years. 
In  1880  there  were  990,000,000  gallons  to 
1,141,000,000  gallons  in  1891.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  17  per  cent.,  while  the  popu 
lation  lias  increased  by  only  i per  cent. 

Now  that  there  is  an  attempt  at  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  character  of  Miss  Ilclfene 
Vecaresco  before  her  death,  she  may  be  held 
more  fortunate  than  Helen  of  Troy,  Cleo- 
patra, or  Lucrezia  Borgia.  The  knight 
errant,  or  wielder  of  the  white-wash  brush, 
is  the  Roman  correspondent  of  a leading 
Parisian  paper,  who  knows  “personally  aud 
positively”  that  the  deserted  one  never  made 
an  “unfair  use  of  the  letters  from  the.  Crown 
Prince ;”  never  sent,  never  intended  to  send 
them,  one  at  a time,  or  in  bulk,  to  her  Eng- 
lish rival.  Meanwhile,  the  English  newspa- 
pers affirm  the  receipt  by  Marie  of  letters 
that  were  not  for  her. 

The  feminine  folly  of  rigid  obedience  to  a 
prevailing  fashion,  without  regard  to  person- 
al qualification,  is  apparent  daily  to  even  tile 
careless  observer.  The  low-necked  gown,  in- 
door and  out,  is  now  the  thing.  Its  coolness 
is  an  additional  argument  for  its  adoption. 
But  the  result  is  disastrous  when  the  wearer, 
like  unto  the  three  sisters  of  Sir  Peter  Chil- 
lingly, is  marked  by  a-  fine  development  of 
bone.  The  sensitive  man,  the  man  of  artistic 
feeling,  then  sighs  for  the  revival  of  sumptu- 
ary laws,  and  quotes  approvingly  the  lines  of 
Holmes: 

<•  Snoner  than  wander  with  your  windpipe  bare— 

The  fruit  of  Eden  ripening  in  the  air— 

With  that  lean  head  stalk,  that  protruding  elnn. 

Wear  standing  collars,  were  they  made  of  tin!  ” 

It  is  now  claimed,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  Moses,  that  the  days  of  our  years 
should  be  five-score  years;  and  if  we  lived 
according  to  nature,  the  strength  of  the  years 
on  the  other  side  of  the  summit  would  not 
necessarily  be  labor  and  sorrow.  But  great 
length  of  age  is  not  in  itself  desirable:  “In 
short  measures  life  may  perfect  be;”  and 
the  man  that  envies  the  fortune  of  the  carp 
or  the  chough  should  read  each  New  Year’s 
Day  Dean  Swift’s  account  of  the  Struldbrugs, 
who  live  in  the  Kingdom -of  Ltigguagg,  and 
rejoice  that  a limit  lias  been  fixed  by  kindly 
Nature  to  the  possibilities  of  mental  and 
physical  .decay. 

The  churlish  conduct  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling in  Montreal  shows  that  his  ill-breeding 
Is  chronic  and  not  sporadic.  The  American 
is  to  this  novelist  as  the  red  parasol  to  the 
oull,  and  whenever  Mr.  Kipling  descends 
among  us  lie  is  expected  to  prance  and  paw 
the  air  and  toss  his  head.  His  shabby  treat- 
ment of  courteous  subjects  of  liis  Queen  is  a 
proof  that  liis  bad  manners  surround  him  as 
an  individual  atmosphere  which  knows  no 
boundary  lines. 

The  unrestrained  disciples  of  Wagner  have 
talked  noisily  of  the  overwhelming  triumph 
of  the  music-dramas  of  “The  Master"  in 
London,  and  have  proclaimed  the  immediate 
introduction  of  an  English  version  in  answer 
to  popular  clamor.  But  the  facts  are  not  j 
with  them.  It  is  announced  that  Augustus  j 
Harris  will  give  no  more  performances  of  j 
“Das  Rlieingold ” or  “Tristan”  this  season, 
and  the  extra  “Cvklus  ” is  abandoned.  Nor 
will  he  bring  out  the  works  of  Wagner  in 
English  unless  £5000  be  guaranteed  “to 
secure  the  season  from  pecuniary  loss  ” dur- 
ing one  mouth.  An  official  circular  shows 
that,  apart  from  the  Wagner  society  and  the 
publishers,  only  200  guineas  out  of  the  £5000 
wanted  has  yet  been  subscribed  by  the  pub- 
lic, aud  that  £’.200  is  still  needed. 

We  must  look  this  year  to  Nova  Scotia, 
Maine  and  California  for  apples.  In  the 
great  apple  belt  of  western  New  York,  the 
prospect  of  the  crop  is  discouraging,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  situation  is  still  worse  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Ohio  and 
Michigan. 


Flie  vacation  olAho  summer  pilgrim  i*  tlm 
busy  season  of  thefhousebrenker.  Flats  arc 
opened  easUy  with  false  koy8i  an(1  8uburbnn 

houses  are  entered  with  out  exciting  the  sus 
pleion  of  tho  neighbors.  Valuable*,  such  as 
silverware  and  jewelry,  should  be  left  In  a 

LrrP  TTi’ an<1  D°,t  bc  guarded  simply  by 
doors  of  thin  panels  and  flimsy  locks. 


American  critics  and  readers  who  have 
spoken  flippant, y of  tho  “insanity”  if 
certain  descriptions  in  the  novels  of  Dostoiov- 
sky  or  cried  out  against  their  absurdity  are 

SarateoVriSPrtfhllJi  l°  rea'‘ the  detail*  the 
baratoff  riots,  which  w ere  incited  by  the  re 

port  that  the  existence  or  cholera  inthe  city 
was  invented  by  the  doctors.  y 


whicb  report,of  a boat  raoe  on  the  Hudson  in 
"Inch  members  of  the  Ward  familv 
part  seems  like  a chapter  of  ancient  I, £££ 
Pet  it  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the 
names  of  Josh”  and  “Hank”  and  “Gill” 

rices  5hHh0'id  W°rdS’  and  iu  international 
races  the  sturdy  men  defended  well  our  rep- 
utation. Boating  blood  runs  in  the  family  us 
.Provodby  the  consanguineous  rivalry  ’ of 
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SUMMER  CATALOGUES. 

Exchange  editors  and  inventors  of  para- 
graphs now  find  food  for  mirth  in  the  society 
chronicle  that  was  published  lately  in  the 
leading  newspaper  of  a town  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  appears  that  there  was  guyety  in 
j Wilson ; there  was  a constant  arrival  of 
j guests ; the  season  was  at  its  height.  Parties 
and  picnics,  balls  and  other  amusements 
were  drawn  in  detail  in  the  Mirror,  and  the 
editorwent  so  far  that  lie  indulged  himself 
in  thumb-nail  descriptions  of  the  visitors. 
These  descriptions  are  mere  sketches,  but 
they  are  full  of  suggestion,  and  they  are  not 
devoid  of  verbal  color.  There  is  no  prelude, 
no  vorspiel,  as  an  invocation  or  a prepara- 
tion. The  editor  plunged  at  once  into  his 
subject.  “In  addition  to  the  lovely  maidens 
we  mentioned  last  week  as  adding  to  the 
brilliancy  of  Wilson’s  magnificent  coronet  of 
attractiveness  there  has  been  a glorious  aug- 
mentation this  week  in  the  radiant  presence 
of  such  sparkling  jewels  as  resplendentiy 
beautiful  and  bewitchingly  fascinating 
Miss  Nannie  Speight  of  Tarboro’ 
and  then  follows  a catalogue  of  noble 
dames.  One  is  “transcendently  lovely  and 
very  graceful ;”  another  is  a “splendid  type 
of  splendid  beauty.”  “ That  perfect  mold  of 
svveetest  witchery,  the  gloriously  enchanting 
j Miss  Lollie  Lewis  of  Goldsboro’  ” is  only 
I equaled  by  “ that  glorious  crown  of  glorious 
womanhood,  the  quintessence  of  sweetest 
loveliness  and  the  embodiment  of  the  rarest 
charms  and  the  noblest  virtues,  the  pure 
fouled  Miss  Lena  Taylor  of  Whitaker’s.”  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  editor  was  moved. 
“The  presence  of  such  glorious  maidens 
sprinkles  golden  sunshine  in  many  a dark 
and  gloomy  heart,  and  brings  up  that  sweet 
and  beauteous  spring  of  feeling  where 
flowers  bloom  in  such  glorious  beauty.  May 
Heaven’s  own  dew  of  cheer  and  comfort  fall 
upon  their  lives  and  sweeten  and  purify 
them,  even  as  their  angelic  presence  has 
sweetened  and  purified  ours.” 

Tills  chronicle  of  society  in  a village  of 
North  Carolina  may  excite  the  laugliterof  the 
unthinking,  who  heed  the  swollen  language 
and  overlook  the  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  writer,  and  so  the  bombastic  sentences 
| are  quoted  in  other  newspapers  and  there 
are  ironical  comments.  The  keen  student 
of  sociology  finds  “society”  paragraphs  in 
these  same  newspapers,  and  he  remarks  that 
the  chronicle  of  summer  life  in  a Southern 
village  and  that  of  vacation  days  passed  in 
Northern  watering  places  vary  only  m de- 
gree. If  he  is  a Bostonian  lie  is  enabled  to 
follow  the  movements  of  the  men  and  women 
of  liis  city  as  though  he  were  in  daily  com-l 
inunication  with  them.  He  dines  with  Mr. 
Charlesgate  and  he  assists  Mrs.  Vernon  and 
her  lovely  daughters  in  their  sea  bath.  He 
knows. the  prevailing  fashion  of  bathing  suit 
and  tennis  dress,  aud  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
reporter  he  may  note  individual  variations. 

He  is  supplied  with  mental  photographs  of 
women  whom  he  knows  only  by  name,  and 
he  occasionally  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
at  his  breakfast  table  striking  cuts  of 
leaders  of  society.  Or  lie  discovers 
I that  liis  judgments  were  false. 
The  girl  w ith  a crooked  nose  is  described 
as  “ a dashing  beauty,"  and  au  ill-favored 
cousin  is  changed  into  “ an  exquisite  blonde 
i with  wonderful  eyelashes.”  There  is  a 
curious  equality  in  the  newspaper  column  of 
fashionable  notes,  as  there  is  in  the  crave. 

The  grocer  rubs  elbows  with  the  customer; 
the  dressmaker  disapproves  of  the  figure  of 
her  patron. 

The  student,  then,  regards  these  lists  of 
names  as  summer  catalogues  designed  for 
winter  reference,  which  are  superiorin  detail  i 
to  the  blue  book  or  the  family  directory.  The  - 


young  man  in  search  of  a wife  may  Vato  | 

notes  that  will  be  of  genuine  assistance  dur- 
ing the  winter  campaign.  But  the  makers  of 
thc'e  catalogues  might  study  the  methods  of  ; 
booksellers  with  advantage.  They  are  more 
houest  In  the  exposition  of  their  wares;  we 
tind  such  ponses  as  “back -broken,”  •‘foxed,”  \ 
“shop-worn,”  " pages  missing.’’  “ spotted/’ I 
Modern  realism  demands  unflinching  uceu-  ! 
. racy  in  the  description  of  physical  and  men-  ' 
f&l  characteristics.  Irregular  teeth,  a slight 
squint,  or  a marked  impediment  in  the  gait 
should  not  be  passed  by  as  unworthy  of  at- 
tention; should  not  be  plastered  over  with 
sonorous  adjectives  of  vague  praise. 


In  a Southern  murder  trial  of  a peculiarly 
morbid  nature,  it  was  stated  yesterday  that 
when  the  accused  rode  bareback,  "it  was 
sideways  like  a lady.”  and  there  was  no  proof 
that  she  rode  man-fashion  and  thus  gave 
symptoms  of  Insanity.  But  there  are  many 
Northern  girls  on  lonely  farms  and  Southern 
girls  on  broad  plantations  who  never  use  a 
woman’s  saddle  and  whose  mental  soundness 
has  never  been  questioned. 


The  great  Napoleon  objected  to  the  many 
holidays  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
there  are  Americans  who  view  with  alarm 
the  increase  in  this  country  of  appointed  op- 
portunities for  recreation.  Surely  no  patriot 
will  object  to  the  public  commemoration  of 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  although  the  modern 
biographers,  who  have  discovered  to  their 
swn  satisfaction  that  the  great  example  of 
sublime  faith  was*  false  and  cowardly  pirate, 
may  stand  apart  and  beat  their  breasts. 

The  suspension  from  duty  of  Captain  Red- 
ford.  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  is  not  too  severe 
a punishment.  In  a thick  fog,  when  the 
weather  was  uncertain,  near  a dangerous 
coast  he  drove  his  engines  at  full  speed  and 
neglected  to  take  the  necessary  precaution  of; 
frequent  sounding.  A great  steamship  may 
possibly  run  the  chance  in  a fog  of  cutting 
a sailing  vessel  in  two  without  injury  to 
itself ; but  the  rocks  of  the  Irish  coast  laugh 
at  the  machinery  and  the  strength  and  the 


speed  of  man.  

The  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is 
worthy  of  the  imitation  cf  all  true  lovers  of 
music.  The  musical  season  is  over  and  he 
would  fain  rest;  therefore  he  declines  to 
hear  the  proffered  serenade  of  the  New  York 
Arion  Society.  The  members  of  the  Impe- 
rial family  of  Austria  have  for  many  years 
been  patrons  of  music,  and  this  refusal  is  not 
due  to  dull  ears.  But  the  Emperor  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  absolute  rest;  he  knows 
that  music  is  a luxury  which  loses  when  it 
becomes  familiar  and  common ; it  is  not  a 
dailv,  imperative  want,  to  be  gratified  as 
though  it  wore  a stomachic  demand. 


The  Parisian  students  who  howled  down 
Miss  Jeanne  Chauvin,  although  her  “eyes 
were  sparkling  with  intelligence’'  when  she 
attempted  to  read  her  thesis  for  the  doctor  s 
degree  at  the  School  of  Laws,  are  not  the 
first  to  thus  show  disapprobation  of  the 
female  clothing  herself  in  the  at- 
tributes of  man.  Readers  of  Charles  Reade  s 
**A  Woman  Hater”  will  remember  the  in- 
dictment drawn  by  the  author  against  the 
cowardice  and  meanness  of  students  of 
Great  Britain,  as  shown  in  their  public 
demonstration-,  against  their  female  associ- 
•ate5.  But  perhaps  the  Parisians  thought 
that  Miss  Chauvin  was  greedy.  She  is 
already  a licentiate  of  literature,  a laureate 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  a licentiate 
of  law.  She  lias  also  obtained  prizes  in 


civil  and  Roman  law. 


! 


r or  me  removal  or  warts  mere  are  mystic 
and  pro-ale  remedies  without  number.  Theft 
is  often  the  first  inzredient  of  the  old 
woman’s  cure  ; the  stolen  piece  of  meat  is 
applied  to  the  hands  and  then  buried  at  the 
cross  -oad-.  as  though  it  were  the  body  of  a 
-ulcide  or  an  Hungarian  vampire;  or  the 
hands  are  washed  In  a silvern  basin  in  the 
beams  of  the  full  moon.  But  Hr.  Lewis 
I>ewi-  proposes  a simpler  cure,  which  is,  to 
smear  the  wart*  in  the  blood  of  the  porpoise. 
Thi->  will  be  rather  for  the  benefit  of  coast 
dwellers  than  for  the  good  of  dwellers  in  .n- 
land  towns,  where,  the  apothecary  seldom 
carrie.-.  a porpoise  in  his  stock. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  learn4 
;hat  our  townsfolk  are  eating  large  and  lus- 
cious fre<h  figs  from  California,  and  it  asks 
respectfully  how  ” sure-enough  fresli  figs, 
wi'h  the  dew  of  the  morning  on  their,  and 
light  of  -unshine  and  flavor  of  flower*  in 
'.r.-ir  hearts,”  were  ever  transported  from 
r a.ifornia  to  Boston  and  delivered  in  eatable 
rendition.  It  claims  that  if  such  transporta- 
tion is  possible.  South  Carolina  can  supply 
f.r  the  United  State*,  “the  finest  figs, 
t:,c  ! gg^st  figs  and  the  mo-.t  cf  them.”  But 
it  fears  that  we  have  blundered  and  mistaken 
”a  sweet  potato  or  Japanese  perslmon  or 
pawpaw,  or  something  of  that  kind  for  the 
ambrosial  fig.” 
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THE  VOVELS  UP  OXADORIMI. 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  a late  number 
of  tho  British  Medical  Journal  rails  at  novel- 
ists for  the  errors  that  swarm  in  tho  medical 
incidents  and  opinions  that  are  found  in 
works  of  fiction.  Thus,  the  old  revolutionist 
Noirtier,  with  his  winking  eyelids,  is  an  im- 
possible paralytic,  however  impressive  he 
may  be  to  the  reader  of  “Monte  Cristo.”  In 
another  story  Pumas  introduces  a guillotined 
head  that  speaks  and  weeps.  Dickens  be- 
lieved, apparently,  in  the  possibility  of  death 
from  spontaneous  combustion.  Baldassare, 
in  “ Romola,’’  did  not  suffer  from  amnesia  or 
agraphia  ; “it  was  a form  of  cerebral  disease 
known  only  to  the  eminent  novelist.”  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  confounded  astrologic  and  thau- 
maturgic  dreams  with  the  precepts  and  the 
discoveries  of  medical  science.  Wilkie  Col- 
lins stumbled  constantly,  although  he  prided 
himself  on  his  special  knowledge.  The  list 
of  such  literary  sinners  is  a long  one. 

Now  it  is  true  that  impossible  symptoms, 
impossible  remedies,  and  impossible  deaths 
are  recorded  in  novels,  as  in  poetry  and  in 
the  drama.  It  is  true  that  in  the  “Tale  of  I 
Two  Cities  ” the  discovery  of  chloroform  is 
anticipated,  but  the  tragic  pathos  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  Sydney  Carton  Is  not  discounted  j 
thereby.  No  apothecary  can  compound  the  I 
prescription  of  Mr.  Stevenson  that  wrought  i 
the  awful  transformation.  The  death  of  Col.  I 
Newcome  would  not  move  the  reader  to  a 
keener  sense  of  personal  loss  if  the  treatment  1 
of  the  physician  were  given  in  photographic 
detail.  Tlie  true  novel  reader  does  not  miss 
such  realistic  touches;  and  he  does  not  re- 
ject the  impossible.  He  accepts  the  horse  of 
brass  that  rose  airward  in  the  Arabian  tale  as 
well  as  the  double  that  confronted  Howe  the 
night  before  the  evacuation.  The  charms 
and  powders  used  by  wise  women  of  the 
East  are  no  more  strange  to  him  than  the 
mysterious  power  of  Matthew  Maule.  When 
he  reads  a novel  he  does  not  expect  a medical 
pamphlet  or  a geographical  report.  The 
old-fashioned  novelist  lived  in  his  own 
world.  He  invented  his  natural  phenomena, 
his  history  *and  his  detail  of  social  life. 
Bohemia  has  a seaport;  the  roc  is  the  largest 
of  birds  ; the  Wapentake  is  high  in  authority 
in  England;  shipwrecks  and  murder  trials  do 
not  always  meet  the  requirements  of  sailors 
and  lawyers;  the  unknown  sin  is  discovered 
in  New  England.  To-day  all  is  changed. 
The  novel  is  a polemic.  Or  a Georg  Ebers  is 
the  favorite  of  a season,  of  whom  the 
scientists  say  that  he  is  a good  novelist  and 
the  novelists  declare  that  he  is  an  excellent 
Egyptologist.  Another  writer  describes  mi- 
nutely the  hospital,  the  mine  or  the  battle- 
field. If  after  a scene  of  tremendous  passion 
there  was  murder  in  a room,  the  first  duty  of 
the  novelist. is  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
the  clock  that  ticked  impassively  the  seconds 
of  life  and  death. 

The  reader  is  willing  to  learn  his  history  j 
from  Shakspeare,  Scott,  Dumas  and  Hugo.  j 
To  him  their  knowledge  is  universal.  He 
will  nqt  quarrel  with  their  views  on  medi- 
cine. The  death  of  Krook  is  as  real  to  him 
as  the  death  of  Coupeau,  just  as  the  Water- 
loo'invented  by  Hugo  is  more  vivid  to  him 
than  any  dry  and  accurate  description  of  the 
battle  where  mediocrity  triumphed.  He  will 
agree  readily  with  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  who 
thinks  that  the  most  noticeable  thing  about 
modem  fiction  is  its  lack  of  invention. 


Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  World’s  Fair, 
praises  us  to  his  countrymen  without  stint. 
He  finds  each  trip  new  beauties  in  our  na- 
tional character.  We  are  “go  ahead”  and 
“active,”  and  the  Fair  will  be  a “great  suc- 
cess," and  will  open  at  the  appointed  time. 
But  the  finest  flower  of  our  civilization  is  the 
American  reporter.  He  is  “honest,  earnest, 
ambitious,”  and  his  “eagerness  for  news 
does  not  impair  his  politeness.”  Sir  Henry, 
who  is  certainly  wise  in  his  generation, 
“loves  and  respects  him." 


The  tragic  death  of  Lieutenant  May  leads 
the  New  York  World  to  moralize  concerning 
the  slow  promotion  in  the  military  service 
and  the  naval  service  of  the  United  .States. 
The  World  claims  that  the  prospect  of  end- 
less  subordination  induces  melancholia  and  ) 
it  is  not  surprising  that  suicide  follows.  Yet 
life  itWf  is  subordination  to  superior  forces, 
and  thWruest  courage  is  in  patient  endur- 
ance. Nor  is  there  any  proof  in  this  particu- 
lar Instance,  as  the  World  admits,  that  Lieut,  j 
May  was  influenced  by  such  despair. 

Purists  as  well  as  discoverers  in  language 
are  agitated  in  Ohio.  They  seek  the  proper 
word  to  designate  the  crime  of  the  murder  of 
a married  rnan  by  his  wife.  Some  think  that 
“uxorcide  ” should  be  used  without  regard 
of  sex';  the  suggestion  of  “marlticide”  is  In- 
dorsed warmly;  “conjugiclde’’  is  pressed  by  : 
enthusiastic  newspapers. 


Realism  has  invaded  napery.  The  aesthetic 
housewife  now  chooses  napkins  that  are  em- 
broidered in  vegetable  designs.  Aspara- 
gus, carrots,  mushrooms,  wheat,  radishes, 
parsley  are  the  models.  Silks  of  the  natur- 
al colors  are  used  when  possible.  Thus  the 
plenty  of  the  house  is  apparently  doubled, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pleasure  of 
the  guest  is  thus  increased.  The  distribu- 
tion of  napkins  will  prove  a lottery  tn 
which  the  blank  will  dull  the  appetito  of 
the  man  with  whom  the  vegetable  does  not 
agree,  and  the  prize  Will  whet  abnormally 
the  winner.  For  a hostess,  however,  to  pre- 
sent the  counterfeit  of  radishes  when  they 
are  not  in  season  is  to  acknowledge  kinship 
with  the  Barmecides. 


There  was  an  increase  of  753  miles  in  the 
mileage  of  Canadian  railways  in  18D1.  The 
total  mileage  is  now  14,209.  The  earnings  in 
1891  were  $48,192,099 ; and  the  net  earnings 
were  $13,231,(549.  The  amount  of  Govern- 
ment bonuses  paid  was  $147,105,432. 


French  scientists  propose  to  erect  an  obser- 
vatory on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
work  will  be  begun  in  a few  weeks.  As 
they  can  find  no  rock  foundation,  the  wooden 
building  will  rest  on  six  heavy  screw  pillars, 
which  it  is  thought  will  secure  a firm  hold  in 
the  solid  ice.  This  experiment  has  been 
tried ; a hut  was  so  fixed  last  fall,  and  this 
spring  it  was  found  that  the  ice  had  not 
moved  and  the  hut  had  not  suffered  damage. 
But  the  solid  ice  is  treacherous,  and  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  no  surer  foundation  than  the 
sand  chosen  by  the  foolish  man.  The  build- 
ing will  have  two  stories;  the  lower  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  guides  and  visitors, 
the  upper,  with  a cupola,  for  the  use  of  the 
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Costo  Rica  is  making  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  an  exhibit  at  the  World’s  iair.  A 
collection  of  more  than  3000  birds  will  be 
placed  in  the  galleries  adjoining  the  gardens. 
The  idea  o£  the  Commissioner  is  to  place 
the  plants  of  his  country  in  these  gardens, 
and  also  the  living  fishes  and  animals,  and  to  1 
build  two  kiosks  for  the  practical  exhibition 
of  coffee  and  cocoa. 

When  the  cowardly  Sultan  of  Morocco  told 
England’s  Envoy,  Sir  Charles  Smith,  that  he 
was  powerless  to  protect  him  from  murder 
and  the  Mission  from  massacre,  the  English- 
man reminded  him  that  in  such  a case 
another  British  Minister  would  be  in  Fez 
within  a month;  “but  there  will  not  be  a 
Sultan  in  Fez  then.”  Surely  a brave  reply, 
worthy  of  the  traditional  bulldog  courage 
and  Berseker  blood  of  the  long  line  of  diplo- 
mats that  have  preserved  the  honor  of  a 
nation  and  made  the  life  of  an  Englishman 
sacred  in  the  wildest  lands. 


According  to  a contemporaneous  and  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  dr$ss,  if  a girl  is 
accompanied  in  public  by  a dog,  she  should 
dress  in  harmony  with  the  dog  or  change 
dogs  with  each  dress.  Brown  and  gold 
brown  tones  are  in  sympathy  with  an  Irish 
setter.  Vestal  white  matches  the  grim 
visaged  white  bull  terrier.  The  vulgarity  of 
a yellow  dog  is  mated  by  proper  artificial 
shadings  of  hair. 


There  are  novel  features  In  the  training  of 
Mr.  Jack  MeAuliffe  for  the  approaching 
mill  at  New  Orleans  that  will  commend 
themselves  at  once  to  the  thoughtful,  lie 
kills  potato  bugs,  pulls  weeds,  swings  the 
icythe  aad  milks  cows.  Now  if  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  keep  in  such  constant  training, 
ivith  winter  exercise  in  chopping  and 
iplittlng  wood,  and  to  refrain  from  all  mill 
work,  he  would  be  a valuable  member  of  so- 
ciety, although  he  might  not  win  cheap  no- 
toriety.   ^ 

The  refusal  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Turner  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  live  with  her  husband 
because  he  snores  has  provoked  sermons  oh 
the  enormity  of  the  husband's  offense,  and 
many  possible  remedies  have  been  suggested. 
Kate  Field’s  Washington  advises  us  all  to 
Imitate  the  example  of  the  noble  red  men, 
who  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  keen 
their  mouths  shut.  This  is  not  a new  Idea. 
Some  years  ago  George  Catlin,  who  knew 
well  the  habits  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  wrote  a singular  hook  called  “ Shut 
Your  Mouth,”  in  which  startling  pictures 
showed  the  coutrast  between  the  sleep  of 
civilization  arid  barbarism,  and  the  white 
snorer  was  depicted  as  a loathsome  object. 


Niagara  Falls  has  within  a few  years  been 
the  scene  of  melodramatic  suicides  and  silly 
wagers  that  led  to  death ; but  there  have  been 
few  fatal  accidents,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
tragedy  of  Sunday  is  the  llrst  that  ever  hap- 
pened inside  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  It  would 
appear  from  the  account  that  the  accident 
was  due  to  carelessness,  from  a wish  to  save 
time  by  taking  a shorter  route.  Rocks,  how- 
ever, give  a treacherous  foothold,  and  by 
rapids  or  ou  mountain  side,  it  is  always  wiser 
to  make  haste  slowly. 

Mr.  Marcus  Mayer  Insisted  that  a clause  In 
the  new  contract  with  Patti  should  read  as  fol- 
lows: “ Marcus  R.  Mayer  shall  have  the  right 
to  announce  this  tour  as  a positive  tour  of 
farewell  of  Mine.  Pattl-Nlcolini  in  North 
America,  and  Mme.  Patti-Nicolini  binds  her- 
splf  to  write  him  a letter  on  this  subject,  which 
he  can  publish.”  But  the  farewells  of  Patti 
have  always  been  positive,  and  in  fact  their 
positiveness  has  only  been  equaled  by  their 
frequency.  This  next  trip  she  will  say  good- 
by  forever  to  seventeen  towns  that  she  has 
never  visited,  and  S3000  in  each  town  will 
assuage  her  grief. 


The  decendants  of  Governor  Thomas  Dud- 
ley of  Massachusetts  will  hold  a family  re- 
union here  October  18.  Such  gatherings  are 
to  be  commended  heartily.  Not  if  they  are 
held. merely  for  vain-glory  or  for  the  indis- 
criminate praising  of  ancestors;  but  in  these 
days,  when  the  value  of  patriotism  is  ques- 
tioned, when  the  flag  is  scouted  as  a vague 
idea,  and  when  the  word  American  is  pro- 
nounced under  the  breath,  it  is  a good  thing 
for  New  Englanders  to  recall  in  company  the 
adventures,  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  sturdy 
men  and  women  that  begot  them. 


Readers  of  the  fascinating  book  of  Lady 
Brassey  will  hear  with  a sense  of  personal 
loss  that  the  yacht  Sunbeam  was  wrecked  on 
an  island  in  an  Australian  gulf.  And  so  the 
tragedy  is  complete.  The  suicide  of  the 
woman  that  made  the  yacht  famous  is  fol- 
lowed at  last  by  the  destruction  of  the  thing 
she  loved. 

That  the  poisoning  at  Salisbury  Beach  was 
due  to  ptomanies  may  or  may  not  be  proved 
by  the  analysis  of  the  Harvard  professors ; 
but  people  cannot  be  cautioned  too  often  and 
too  strongly  in  the  matter  of  diet  during  the 
hot  weather.  Ice  cream,  cream  pies  and 
milk  itself  should  not  be  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem recklessly ; for  it  is  one  of  the  deplora- 
ble facts  of  our  modern  life  that  milk,  the 
simple,  necessary  and  nutritious  food,  is  fre- 
quently impure,  on  account  of  the  careless- 
ness or  the  greed  of  the  seller. 


The  people  of  the  West  show  an  ingenious 
versatility  in  the  invention  of  social  pleas- 
ures. A young  man  who  is  “prominent  in 
the  social  circles”  of  Columbus,  Ind., 
wheeled  last  week  “a  popular  society  young 
lady”  through  the  principal  business  streets 
of  the  town  on  a wheelbarrow.  There  was  a 
wager,  and  the  young  man  divided  fairly  the 
stakes  with  the  belle  of  the  occasion.  There 
was  “much  cheering,”  and  an  ice  cream  sup- 
per was  served  after  the  performance  of  the 
feat. 


Bergman  shows  the  great  characteristic 
trait  of  the  modern  Anarchist,  i.  e.,  intense 
personal  vanity.  Thus  his  first  question  to 
the  reporter  was,  “ What  do  the  people  say 
about  my  act?”  He  resented  the  charge  that 
he  was  a “ bum  printer  ” at  $8  a week.  He 
denied  the  aid  of  confederates,  and  said  with  j 
pride,  “All  credit  belongs  to  me.”  But  the 
Nihilists  of  Russia,  with  whom  the  Guiteaus 
and  the  Bergmans  would  claim  kinship,  sink 
individuality  for  the  benefit,  as  they  think,  j 
of  humanity.  Immolation  of  self  and  selfish  I 
interests  is  the  first  article  of  their  terrible 
creed. 

Dr.  Hale  writes  in  a sensible  and  interesting 
manner  in  the  Atlantic  concerning  the  ad- 
vantages of  compulsory  declamation  in 
schools.  There  is  now  apparently  a pre- 
judice against  this  useful  exercise,  but,  as 
Dr.  Hale  says,  the  practice  gave  the  boy  an 
ease  that  lasted  throughout  life  and  could 
not  be  acquired  in  other  ways.  That  Dr. 
Hale  profited  by  the  lessons  of  his  youth  is 
known  not  only  to  his  townsfolk,  but  to  the 
Englishmen  that  a few  days  ago  were 
charmed  by  the  fluent  and  witty  presentation 
[of  shrewd  sense. 
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The  pessimist  Is  not  without  excuse  when 
I ho  prefers  open  enmity  to  enthusiastic 
friendship.  Wo  have  nil  suffered  by  the 
blunders  of  zealous  friends,  by  their  mis- 
taken preconceptions  of  what  we  should 
wish  and  do.  The  man  that  by  his  calling  is 
dependent  on  the  interpretation  of  his 
thoughts  by  others  for  ultimate  success  is  pe- 
culiarly a sufferer.  The  unknown  play- 
wright is  handicapped  at  the  start  by  tho 
actor  who  lias  good  will  and  is  devoid  of 
temperament.  The  poet  sees  a sworn  foe  in 
tho  amiable  public  reader  who  mars  the 
beauty  of  Ids  verse  by  a nasal  twang  and  a 
strange  pronunciation.  So,  too,  the  composer 
of  musiois  at  the  mercy  of  players  or  singers; 
the  children  of  his  brain  are  often  cruelly 
mangled  by  those  who  think  they  act  in 
kindness. 

Mr.  F.  X.  Arens,  an  American  composer 
and  director,  has  been  for  some  time  going 
to  and  fro  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing concerts  of  music  composed  by  Ameri- 
cans. He  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of 
American  lovers  of  music  lor  financial  aid, 
and  he  begzed  Americans  in  the  towns  where 
the  concerts  were  given  to  support  the  glory  of 
I our  national  flag  by  iheir  presence.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  advertising  of  his  own  claims 
on  public  attention,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  foreign  newspaper  clippings  to  the 
newspapers  of  this  country,  with  the  request 
that  his  missionary  labors  should  receive  due 
notice.  The  clippings  were  always  of  a favor- 
nble  nature,  and  they  appeared  originally  in 
the  little  newspapers,  printed  in  English, 
that  clironiclo  the  movements  of  English  and 
Americans  abroad.  In  their  fulsome  lines 
ten  words  were  for  Mr.  Arens  to  one 
word  for  the  composer  whom  he  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Arens,  no  doubt,  considered  him- 
self a missionary,  but  lie  undertook  his  mis- 
sion without  the  consent  of  the  men  whom  he 
represented,  and  in  certain  instances,  it  is 
said,  he  persevered  in  his  self-appointed  task 
against  their  earnest  remonstrance.  Nor 
were  such  men  ungrateful  in  their  protesta- 
tion. They  realized  the  impudence  of  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Arens  to  a special  hearing,  they 
| knew  the  danger  to  their  reputation  when 
the  Germans  heard  their  works  performed  by 
a “scratch”  orciiestra.  or  a respectable 
orchestra  with  few  rehearsals  under  the  di- 
rection of  a man  in  whom  they  themselves 
had  little  confidence,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  had  no  illusions  concerning  the 
[ real  value  of  their  music  when  it  was  judged 
j from  the  standpoint  of  nationality.  They 
j knew  that  Mr.  Arens  would  occupy  the  large 
| tent  of  the  show,  while  they  would  sit  In  side 


ibooths  and  be  pointed  out  with  the  aid  of 
■Mr.  Arcus's  stick. 

! Great  expectations  were  aroused  in  certain 
German  cities  by  the  announcements  made 
by  Mr.  Arens.  These  expectations  were  not 
realized,  and  the  leading  critics  were  kind  in 
silence,  or  said  frankly  there  was  nothing 
characteristic,  nothing  new  in  the  American 
compositions.  A short  time  ago  Mr.  Arens 
gave  one  of  his  concerts  in  Vienna,  at  the 
Musical  and  Dramatic  Exhibition.  The  re- 
marks of  two  Vienna  newspapers  may  he  of 
interest.  A writer  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
Edward  Hanslick— thinks  as  follows : 
The  works  which  were  performed  made  an 

I i“p^e1?!0n  Iike  the  familiar  faces  of  Berlioz, 
Blszt,  Wagner.  Schumann  anti  Volkmann  seen  ! 
In  a concave  mirror.  Singular  that  in  the 
blessed  land  of  inventions  so  little  musical  in- 
veution  and  originality  is  to  he  found.  Ameri- 
can  music  is  only  a reflection  of  our  culture, 
and.  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  a native  school  of  art.  It  arouses  the 
sympathy  of  the  European  listener  to  detect  a 
streak  of  ideality  such  as  is  generally  not  ex- 
pected^from  the  land  of  the  almighty  dollar. 

_ K-  Paine's  symphony  and  Mac- 

.uowejl  s suite  movements  are  constructed  on 
the  best  models;  they  are  the  Mendelssohns  of 
the  New  World.  Others,  like  Arens,  Chadwick 
and  Bird,  now  sit  beneath  Ydragsi)  and  listen 
to  the  croaking  of  the  Wagner  ravens,  and 
anon  m company  with  Schoenefeld,  place  their 
hecatombs  before  Berlioz  and  Ltszfc.  * * * 

I he  adherence  to  form  and  a commendable 
command  of  the  art  of  instrumentation  justify 
the  belief  that  American  music  may  yet  reach 
a higher  plane.  A lovely  artistic  striving  is 
already  to  be  seen." 

Surely  this  was  written  in  a kindly  spirit, 
however,  is  more  severe: 

The  American  composers  whose  works  Con- 
ductor Arens  produced  day  before  yesterdav 
are  admirably  schooled  artists  who  think  ele- 
gantly, and  who  lack  nothing  except  the  chief 
thing-individuality,  original  gifts.  * * * | 
Tho  best  impression  was  made  by  the  two  sym-  , 
phonic  movements  oi  John  Knowles  Paine — an  I 
energetic  allegro  with  a fervid  introduction  ! 
and  a long  a very  long— but  rather  piquant  I 
scherzo.  The  themes  of  the  two  movements  are 
plainly  influenced  by  Schumann  and  Spohr, 
but  treated  with  considerable  art.  A suite  by 
MacDowell,  with  a pretty  second  movement 
based  on  an  idea  imitative  of  the  shalra,  gave 
the  most  pleasure." 


But,  however  flattering  certain  of  those  ! 
sentences  ir.  y be  to  tho  composers  named,  I 
the  charge  of  a lack  of  individuality  will  out-  i 
weigh  tlio  praise.  That  tills  charge  was 
made  so  bluntly  is  due,  without  doubt,  to  the 
Preliminary  flourish  of  trumpeta  and  tlio 
naming  posters.  Onr  composers  should  not 
he  thus  thrust  into  foreign  notice  by  an 
earnest  seeker  after  self-glorification. 


-- ...  1,11.11,  mu  new  Siberian  railway 

will  bo  of  material  benefit  to  the  Russian 
people,  for  It  touches  the  grain  district  of 
Tobolsk.  Some  400,000  cattle  are  also  sent 
yearly  from  tills  district;  the  roads  at  present 
are  so  bad  that  many  cattle  perish.  The 
railway  will  give  an  outlet  to  a country  con- 
taining over  a million  inhabitants. 

The  came  of  polo  in  which  a prominent 
and  useful  life  was  sacrificed  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all  Bostonians.  Tuesday,  in  one  of 

the.  finest  games  ever  seen  in  Wen- 
ham,”  a player  received  "a  terrific  blow” 
over  the  left  eye;  he  appeared  when  time 
was  called,  his  eye  bandaged,  and  “his  shirt 
front  covered  with  blood.”  Yet  many  who 
are  addicted  to  this  noble  sport  cry  out 
against  the  pummeling  of  each  other  by 
strong  men  inured  to  blows,  and  they  call 
bull  fights  barbarous. 


Sir  Riohard  Wallace  once  heard  the  elder 
Dumas  laughing  boisterously  in  his  study 
and  was  told  by  a servant  that  Dumas  was 
working  and  that  he  often  laughed  like  that  I 
at  his  work.  It  turned  out  that  the  great  I 
novelist  was  “in  company  with  one  of  his 
own  characters,  at  whose  sallies  he  was  sim- 
ply roaring.”  But  this  was  years  ago,  when 
imagination  went  hand  in  hand  with  animal 
spirit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  one 
of  the  modern  in  tense- realistic-analytioal 
j school  so  easily  diverted. 


Judge  Read  of  Baltimore  says,  and  “with" 
out  fear  of  successful  contradiction,”  “that 
we  are  the  finest  looking  body  of  people  on 
this  planet;”  which  seems  a cautious  state- 
| ment  when  other  judicial  dicta  are  consid- 
| ere<l-  For  he  thinks  that  there  Is  a striking 
parallel  between  the  Americans  and  the 
ancient  Greeks-in  the  attention  paid  to  I 
physical  culture;  in  the  beauty  of  the 
women;  in  the  “quick,  critical,  buoyant" 
mind;  in  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  political  I 
favorites.  He  might  add,  and  m self-glori- 
fication. 


Our  language  is  constantly  enlarged  by 
phrases  and  words  born  of  accidents,  crimes 
amusements  and  political  occasions.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Homestead  riots  it  was 
announced  gravely  in  a newspaper  that  the 
detectives  had  been  “ rendezvoused”  at  a 
certain  place.  This  innovation  cannot  be 
commended,  for  it  is  in  the  first  place  an  un- 
provoked assault  on  a foreign  language,  and 
a violation  of  the  rules  of  international 
courtesy. 

The  old  saying,  “ An  Englishman’s  home 
is  his  castle  ” has  defended  many  an  outrage-  ( 
ous  deed.  Mr.  Hannay,  the  London  Magis-  1 
trate,  protested  against  this  ancient  saw  the 
other  day,  and  said  the  idea  that  a policeman 
should  remain  in  the  street  from  fear  of  vent- 
uring into  an  Englishman's  castle  when  he 
heard  cries  in  a house  or  was  summoned  to 
prevent  personal  violence,  is  “a  most  foolish 
notion.” 


Tony  Robert-Fieury  thinks  that  the  Amer- 
ican painters  in  Paris  are  too  apt  to  be 
attracted  by  new  theories,  to  follow  the  radi- 
cal members  of  the  ultra-modem  school. 
Chorley  once  made  a like  reproach  when  he 
wrote  that  “the  Americans  have  shown  a 
marvelous  proclivity  in  instrumental  musio 
towards  that  which  is  occult  and  Incompre- 
hensible, and  are  already  far  in  advance  of 
us  in  comprehending  that  which  seems  full 
of  darkness  and  doubt  to  our  eyes.”  In 
dreading  the  charge  of  conservatism,  our 
painters  and  musicians  are  undoubtedly  in- 
clined to  accept  a new  gospel,  even  before 
they  have  digested  the  words  of  the  fore- 
runner. 


It  appears  that  since  Queen  Victoria  com- 
manded Melba  to  sing  at  State  concerts,  “the 
domestic  cloud  which  hung  over  her  is 
wholly  lifted;”  that  is  to  say,  in  more 
homely  speech,  the  fact  that  a suit  for  di- 
vorce was  brought  by  her  husband  against 
the  singer  for  flagrant  cause  is  not  an  ob- 
stacle to  her  social  success  at  Court.  This  is 
singular,  for  the  Queen  has  long  been  famous 
for  the  rigidity  of  her  views  on  questions  of 
morality  ; but  the  magic  of  a golden  voice 
seems  to  have  disarmed  even  the  prejudices 
of  a Queen. 


Three  "blood  red  ” neckties  were  found 
with*  whole  ••wagon-load"  of  books  and 
papers  and  circulars  and  letters  and  other 
articles  of  an  " inflammatory  nature,'*  In  the 
room  of  Bauer,  the  Anarchist.  The  neckties 
were  taken  to  police  headquarters  “to  be 
more  carefully  examined.”  It  Is  certainly  in 
questionable  taste  to  chose  such  a lurid  hue 
for  personal  adornment  in  this  weather,  and 
persons  addicted  to  red  neckties  may  well  be 
regarded  as  suspicious  characters,  but  the 
police  think  they  have  stronger  proof  against 
Bauer  than  any  disclosure  that  might  come 
from  a rigid  examination  of  “neckwear.” 


X 


A XEGLECTEI* 


COUFOKT. 


; 


The  roof  is  the  watering  place  of  the  poor. 

Not  that  the  sufferers  seek  the  housetops 
when  the  Dogstar  at  high  noon  barks  at  the 
tenement  and  its  swarm:  but  when  the  sun 
is  through  with  his  day's  work,  panting 
humanity  raises  itself  from  the  festering 
Street  and  hunts  the  evening  breeze.  The 
roofs  are  crowded ; the  fire  escapes  are  lined. 

Even  so  in  older  and  wiser  countries,  the 
chambers  are  abandoned  at  sundown  ; heavy- 
eyed men  stroke  solemnly  their  long,  white 
beards  end  read  the  future  in  the  stars  ; there 
arc  ccolioi  drinks  and  the  lone  Dines  that  i 

'discourage  impertinent  conversation;  there 
is  the  grateful  sound  of  water  and  the  tink- 
liDg  of  an  antique  instrument  picked  by  a 
woman's  hand.  Thus  the  night  brings  peace 
and  comfort. 

Tbc  example  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
habit  of  the  Orientals,  might  well  be  followed 
by  all  of  us  iu  the  fiery  season  of  physical 
discomfort,  nervous  worry,  and  mental  ex- 
haustion. The  roof  garden  as  a substitute 
for  the  theatre  has  won  success  in  New 
York,  as  the  managers  and  the  frequenters  of 
the  Casino  and  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
will  testifv.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
gardens  will  be  found  next  season  in  other 
cities,  for  many  must  stay  at  home,  even 
though  the  heavens  are  as  brass,  and  they 
will  seek  eagerly  amusement  with  comfort,  i 
But  the  roof  of  the  private  or  the  apartment  | 
house  should  thus  contribute  to  the  pleasure  ( 
and  the  restoration  of  the  dwellers  therein. 

That  such  a plan  is  feasible  even  in  this 
prosaic  country  is  shown  by  the  description 
in  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  of  a pri- 
vate roof  garden  in  the  city  of  New  \ork. 
The  house  itself  is  a seven-story  building, 
containing  apartments  for  twenty-four  fami- 
lies. The  roof  commands  a view  of  the  East 
River,  the  hay  and  the  Narrows.  The  entire 
roof  space  is  turned  into  an  artificial  garden. 

A flooring  of  dressed  timber  covers  the  real 
roof;  there  are  strips  of  manila  drugget. 
The  stone  coping  is  surmounted  by  boxes  of 
plants,  vines  and  mounds  of  moss.  There 
are  tnbs  and  boxes  with  oleander,  palms, 
rubber  plants,  cacti,  etc,  A bower  shelters 
benches  and  tables,  and  will  accommodate 
forty  or  fifty  people.  It  is  made  of  wire- 
work,  which  is  covered  with  running  vines. 

A framework  supports  in  the  daytime  a can- 
vas awning.  There  are  easy  chairs  and 
swings  and  hammocks.  According  to  the 
Mail  and  Express  several  plans  of  projected 
apartment  houses  for  the  West  Side,  which 
were  recently  submitted  to  the  Building  Bu- 
reau, provide  for  such  gardens.  1 he  tem- 
perature on  the  particular  roof  above  re- 
ferred to  is  ten  degrees  cooler  than  on  the 
sidewalk.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  when 
real  estate  commands  such  high  prices  in  the 
city  builders  find  it  desirable,  as  an  architect 
says,  “ to  put  the  yard  over  the  house  instead 

of  behind  it  or  at  the  side.” 

It  is  said  that  on  such  a roof  Isabella  Urqu- 
hart  learned  the  solo  that  took  her  from  the 
chorus  ranks;  Hallcn  conceived  the  idea  of 
“Later  On,”  and  Percy  Gaunt  composed  the 
“now  popular  song,  ‘Push  Them  Clouds 
Away;’”  hut  even  if  these  statements  are 
true,  they  should  not  be  urged  in  objection 
against  the  aerial  garden.  If  comfort  must 
be  joined  with  mental  Improvement,  our  old 
friend  Thomas  Gradgrind  could  drill  the 
children  in  the  distances  of  the  planets  and 
the  Identification  of  constellations;  lectures 
might  be  given  on  humidity  and  the  different 
use;  of  the  thermometer  and  the  barometer; 
or  Carlyle's  philosopher  might  hold  dis- 
course on  the  pettiness  of  the  world  beneath 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  eternal  verities.  All 
roofs.  It  Is  true,  are  not  adapted  to  this  sum- 
mer use.  The  necessity  of  an  adjustable  or 
a reversible  house  covering,  which  would  I 
protect  in  winter  and  enlarge  the  air  in  sum- 
mer, might  spur  the  invention  of  our  archi- 
tects and  remove  the  reproach  of  coavcn- 


The  assassination  of  Mr.  Page,  a Philadel- 
phia broker,  is  only  one  of  th^many  trage- 
dies of  the  stock  exchange.  It  appears  from 
the  facts  in  the  case  that  the  broker  had 
tried  in  vain  to  persuade  the  assassin  to  close 
his  account  and  warned  him  against  buying 
certain  stocks.  But  this  species  of  gambling 
is  like  dram-drinking.  The  speculator’s 
losses  finally  turned  his  head  and  l^e  thought 
he  saw  in  the  broker  the  author  of\  his  self- 
inflicted  misfortunes.  \ 

The  performances  at  Bayreuth  tills  season 
do  not  excite  the  customary  interest.  The 
English  newspapers,  which  in  former  years 
criticised  them  at  length,  this  year  pay  them 
little  or  no  attention.  The  cause  of  this 
change  is  undoubtedly  the  greed  of  the 
widow  Wagner  and  her  associates.  The 
N.  Y.  Tribune  puts  the  matter  iu  a nutshell 
when  it  says:  “The  fact  is  that  unless  there 
is  a prompt  return  to  the  traditions  of  the 
early  festivals,  unless  Bayreuth  is  made  the 
training  school  in  which  Wagner’s  purposes 
and  methods  shall  be  taught  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  laid  down  by  him  and  understood 
by  the  musicians— not  as  interpreted  by 
Madame  Wagner — the  festival  will  cease  to 
have  a reason  for  existence  outside  of  that 
which  is  the  motive  of  the  showman.” 


The  case  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bean,  who 
was  locked  up  on  a charge  of  being  drunk 
and  disorderly,  when  in  fact  he  was  sick 
nigh  unto  death,  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
one.  Policemen  are  not  always  endowed 
with  discrimination,  and  an  epileptic  fit  or  a 
fainting  spell  is  often  to  them  aggravated 
intoxication.  The  charge  of  drunkenness  is 
lightly  made,  and  it  is  unfortunately  so  com- 
mon that  the  policeman  thinks  but  little  of 
it;  to  a sensitive  man  such  public  disgrace,  ■ 
even  though  the  error  is  corrected,  is  danger- 
ous in  physical  results. 

The  organization  of  a company  to  work  in 
>u  endeavor  to  recover  sunken  wealth  brings 
to  the  mind  a chapter  of  forgotten  history. 

In'  1780  the  frigate  Hussar,  with  £900,000  on 
board  for  the  payment  of  British  troops, 
cried  to  pass  through  Hell  Gate  on  her  way 
to  New  London.  Off  what  is  now  East  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  street  the  ship  ran 
against  a rock,  and  sank.  In  1794  the  English 
Government  attempted  to  find  the  lost 
pounds,  but  it  was  prevented  by  our  own 
Government.  The  other  day  a New  York 
reporter  put  on  a diver’s  suit  and  struck  the 
deck  of  the  Hussar.  He  found  iron  work, 
broken  crockery,  bottles  and  the  bones  of 
men.  A dredge  is  now  at  work,  and  a silver 
umbrella  and  one  guinea  have  been  recov- 
ered. Whatever  the  result  of  this  search 
may  be,  the  diggers  of  the  hidden  treasures 
of  Capt.  Kidd  will  again  he  encouraged,  and 
they  will  see  him  by  faith  in  li is  “long,  low, 
black,  rakish  craft,”  seeking  along  the  coast 
a convenient  hiding  place. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  lost  finally  his  patience, 
and  shown  that  he,  too,  is  mortal.  He  can 
endure  with  equanimity  the  taunts  of  politi- 
cal adversaries,  the  charge  of  treason,  the 
inockings  of  polennsts  and  even  the  pain 
arising  from  misdirected  gingerbread.  But 
when  an  “ eager  partisan  ” indulged  himself 
in  the  odious  familiarity  of  thumping  the  old 
statesman  on  the  back,  Mr.  Gladstone  “ be- 
trayed symptoms  of  nervousness  and  ordered 
the  coachman  to 'drive  off  quickly.” 

No  verbal  appeal,  no  written  sermon  in  be- 
half of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  is  as  powerful  as  j 
the  sketch  by  Mr.  Woolf  in  the  last  number 
of  Life.  This  drawing  of  grim  pathos  and  | 
heart-breaking  intensity  is  peculiarly  per- 1 
tinent  in  these  dread  days  of  the  slaughter  of  , 
the  innocents. 


<2"l J4 r 

A growing  evil. 


At  the  annual  Conference  of  Swiss  Jour- 
nalists assembled  lately  at  Basel,  a proposal 
was  made  to  carry  on  a war  against  “Natur- 
alismus”  in  art,  literature  and  the  drama. 

I A resolution  was  introduced  and  carried 
unanimously  to  this  effect:  “ It  is  the  most 
serious  duty  of  the  pres.)  to  maintain  an  en- 
I ergetic  warfare  against  that  aesthetic  and 
1 moral  aberration  which  under  the  title  of 
‘ Naturalism  ’ glories  in  the  representation 
of  the  mean  and  the  degraded,  of  tho  nasty 
and  tii%  hideous.  It  is  an  object  worthy  of  all 
our  efforts  and  powers  to  preserve  for  the  i 
Swiss  people,  pure  and  unspotted,  their  own  j 
old  and  eternally  true  ideal  of  the  good  and  | 


eautiful.”  There  was  a discussion  con- 
ng  the  publication  of  the  realistic  am 
ralistic  details  of  crime  “ under  the  form 
ws.”  One  of  the  speakers  advised  a, 
non  self-denying  ordinance  of  all  tnc 
.papers.”  Another  reminded  Ins  hear- 
hnt  “ the  abstinence  of  the  better  sort  o 
aals  would  act  as  a temptation  to  some 
ulator  to  supply  the  very  matter  which 
omitted.’' 


| Now  tlie  thoughtful  person  that  realises 
j tho  enormous  influence  of  the  modern  news- 
paper. an  influence  that  is,  however,  as  often 
subtle  as  it  is  direct,  will  praise  the  motives 
of  these  foreign  journalists,  indorse  their 
resolution,  and  desire  earnestly  the  imitation 
of  their  example  in  this  country.  For  the 
newspaper  is  to  many  not  onlj  news,  but 
literature;  to  some  it  furnishes  their  only 
reading  matter;  and,  naturally,  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  crimes  and  executions 
blunts  the  sensibilities  of  tho  reader  and 
suggests  a strange  code  of  personal  conduct. 
But  the  shrewd  manager  of  a newspaper, 
who  looks  first  of  all  to  circulation  and 
insists  on  “hustling"  as  the  first,  the  great- 
est, and  the  last  of  journalistic  com- 
mandments, will  smile  at  the  Quixotic 
declarations  of  the  simple  Swiss. 

He  would  reply,  if  his  opinion 
were  demanded,  “A  newspaper  is  not  an 
eleemosynary  institution  ; it  is  a machine  for 
making  money.  The  successful  manager 
does  not  waste  his  time  in  attempts  to  re- 
form mankind;  it  is  his  duty  to  please  his  pub- 
lic, and  the  public  at  large  demands  the  very 
-details  that  the  Swiss  gentlemen  condemn  as 
vulgar  and  immoral.” 

Furthermore,  this  manager  would  point  to 
the  fact  that  morbid  or  prurient  curiosity  is 
not  confined  to  tbc  ignorant  and  the  vicious. 
Nor  could  his  statement  be  contradicted  with 
success.  It  is  a singular  and  deplorable 
characteristic  of  human  nature  that  an  ac- 
count of  crime,  even  in  most  horrible  form, 
fascinates  many  men  and  women  of  gentle 
lives.  It  is  also  true  that  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  abnormal  and  the  monstrous, 
of  fatal  accident  or  deed  of  brutality,  spur 
languid  curiosity  or  change  the  first 
feeling  of  repulsion  into  exaggerated  interest. 

It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  years. 
Grave  philosophers  have  indulged  in  morbid 
and  vain  speculations.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  Saint  Augustine  in  “ The  City 
of  God,”  have  shown  an  unhallowed  zeal  in 
prying  into  mysteries  that  are  better  left  in 
darkness.  The  first  murder  has  excited 
warm  discussion  concerning  the  weapon  of 
Cain ; some  have  argued  gravely  that  inas- 
much as  Cain  was  a tiller  of  the  soil  he  slew 
Abel  with  a convenient  tool;  and  Milton  de-  , 
clares  confidently,  as  though  he  had  wit-  j 
nessed  the  bloody  deed,  that  Cain  “ smote  i 
him  into  the  midriff  with  a stone.”  Nor  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  has  mankind  lost  this  curi- 
osity. 

A newspaper,  however,  can  state  the  fact 
that  a prize  fight  took  place  and  it  can  name 
the  winner,  without  animated  descriptions  of 
“human  chopping  blocks”  and  reproduc- 
tions of  the  brutal  scene.  If  a murder  is 
committed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  paint  tlie 
red  detail  with  Flemish  fidelity.  If  there  is 
stealing  by  a well-known  townsman,  it  is 
indecent  to  invade  the  household  of  the  thief 
and  take  pen  sketches  of  the  innocent 
women  of  the  family.  A newspaper  worthy 
of  the  name  should  not  be  merely  one  long 
continued  detective  story ; it  should  not  bA  a 
daily  Newgate  Calendar.  The  old  idea  that  1 
it  should  make  for  the  public  good  still  pre- 
vails in  the  minds  of  conscientious  editors, 
and  thoughtful  readers.  The  newspaper  that' 
panders  deliberately  to  low  tastes,  which 
should  be  repressed,  not  only  injures  society  i 
as  a whole ; it  is  tlie  encourager  and  abettor  • 
of  crimes  to  be  committed. 


The  abomination  of  desolation  known  as 
the  London  music  hall  is  comparatively  un- 
known to  us,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Rudolph  Aronson  proposes  to  turn  the 
New  York  Casino  into  the  favorite  lounging 
place  of  the  London  “Arry,”  and  cheap 
swell.  It  was  only  a year  ago  that  Mr.  Aron- 
son announced  his  intention  to  make  the 
Casino  a temple  of  art  for  the  benefit  of  mu- 
sic and  the  restoration  of  operetta  worthy 
the  name. 

The  bravery  displayed  by  the  unfortunate 
Englishman  and  American  who  met  a terri- 
ble death  in  attempting  to  reach  tlie  highest 
crater  of  a Mexican  volcano,  is  the  bravado  of 
betters,  not  true  courage.  The  tragedy  is  a 
modem  illustration  of  “Excelsior,”  the  pop- 
ular poem,  in  which  a young  man  with  a ban- 
ner perishes  without  reason  and  without  pos- 
sible benefit  to  humanity. 

Inventors  of  jests  have  spoken  ironically  of 
fme  “thinking  parts”  for  the  benefit  of 
actors  and  actresses  of  mediocrity.  The 
younger  Salviui  has  turned  this  jest  into 
serious  fact.  The  new  play  “Rohan  the 
bilent  ” is  a one-act  piece  of  an  hour,  and 
although  Salvini  is  on  the  stage  nearly  all 
that  time,  he  does  not  speak  until  just  before 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Not  that  this  silence 
is  a new  idea.  There  is  the  Lone  Fisherman ; 
there  is  tlie  silent  partner  in  “ Pounce : ” and 
in  one  of  Offenbach’s  operettas  a chorus  of 
mutes  goes  through  the  motions  of  singing, 
but  there  is  no  speech  until  the  refrain  “For 
we,  you  see,  are  dumb.”  , 


The  "Russian  Government  has  accepted 
Baron  Hirsch’s  proposition  to  lead  5,500,000j 
Jews  from  Russia  to  (new  homos  in  foreign 
lands  within  twenty-five  years.  This  year 
there  are  to  be  only  21,000  of  these  emi- 
grants, hut  favorable  concessions  have  been 
ruado  to  all  those  that  wait  their  turn. 

The  check  for  8923.788,  given  by  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  to  the  administrator  of  the 
Myra  Clark  Gaines  estate  is  the  colophon 
of  the  final  chapter  of  a thrilling  and  almost 
incredible  romance.  The  brave  woman  who, 
in  the  fneo  of  discouragement  and  rebuff,  per- 
severed and  showed  the  faith  of  inventors 
and  martyrs,  died  about  seven  years  ago,  and 
her  reward  is  posthumous.  She,  however,  had 
the  satisfaction  before  her  ending  of  know- 
ing that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  proclaimed  the  righteousness  of  her 
cause. 


Sucli  addresses  as  tho  one  delivered  by 
Miss  Alice  Stone  before  the  Woman’s  Club 
at  Chautauqua  on  the  care  of  the  sick  room 
are  valuable.  She  explained  the  proper 
arrangement,  furniture,  cleaning,  warming,  i 
ventilation  and  the  care  of  the  bed  and  the  ' 
bedding.  It  is  a sad  fact  that  to  the  sick  : 
man  of  means,  the  hospital  ward  is  often 
more  comfortable  than  his  own  room,  and 
the  nervousness  and  the  iuexperience  of  the 
loved  ones  of  his  family  contribute  to  the 
danger  of  the  case,  so  that  he  is  intrusted  to 
strangers. 

The  frequenters  of  restaurants  who  are 
disquieted  by  the  growth  of  the  habit  of 
feeing  waiters  might  imitate  the  example  of 
the  American  that  died  the  other  day  at 
Florence.  He  would  not  tip,  but  he  left 
waiters  and  hackmen  a substantial  sum  by 
will.  The  gratitude  of  the  waiter,  which  is 
a lively  sense  of  favors  to  come,  would  thus 
be  prompted  during  the  life  of  the  testator. 
And  after  death,  in  this  country,  where  wills 
ire  so  often  made  only  to  be  broken,  the 
heirs-at-law  might  easily  maintain  their 
interests,  or  at  least  arrive  at  a compromise. 

The  Anarchists  in  New  York  are  calling 
each  other  names,  and  are  divided  evidently 
in  purpose.  Emma  Goldman,  in  her  violent 
attack  on  John  Most,  dubs  him  “coward, 
liar,  dissimulator,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
vvashrag.’’  Few  will  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
this  mental  analysis,  although  the  term 
“washrag”  leaves  much  to  the  imagination. 
The  only  really  good  word  for  Most  is  the 
crowning  reproach  of  Miss  Emma,  “that  he 
has  often  said  he  would  rather  be  a Carl 
Schurz  than  John  Most”— a speech  that 
hints  at  possible  repentance. 

The  French  cigarette  maker  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  consumer  of  her  wares. 
The  Government  appointed  a commission  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  the  process  of  manu- 
facture on  the  health  of  the  employes,  and 
the  commission  reported  that  the  making 
was  much  more  wholesome  than  the  smoking 
of  them.  After  some  years’  service  these 
girls  are  assured  a pension,  and  if  they  suffer 
by  illness  or  accident  they  get  the  pension 
before  the  appointed  time.  A girl  turns  out 
8000  cigarettes  in  a regulation  pile,  and  in 
one  factory  in  Paris  1,500,000  cigarettes  are  i 
made  in  a day. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  the  poisoning  at 
Salisbury  Beach  was  due  to  the  impurity  of 
the  well  water.  There  is  too  often  criminal 
carelessness  in  the  choice  and  the  care  of 
wells  at  sea  side  resorts  and  on  country 
fftrms.  No  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion ; the  old  oaken  bucket  sung  by  the  poet 
then  becomes  the  covenient  weapon  of 
death ; and  the  cool  and  sparkling  draught 
of  Nature  is  as  fatal  as  the  wine  of  the 
Borgias. 

It  is  reported  that  a surgeon  in  Munich 
has  performed  the  difficult  operation  of  ex- 
tirpation of  the  spleen.  If  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients  prevailed  to-day,  the  patient 
would  henceforth  he  free  from  melancholy ; 
but  this  mysterious  organ  is  now  chiefly 
valuable  as  material  for  the  speculations  of 
evolutionists,  and  certain  theorists  regard  it 
as  the  cheap  bequest  of  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  man. 

The  real  brutality  of  the  Russian  nature, 
which  is  revealed  when  the  veneer  of  its 
chromo-civilization  is  scratched,  is  put  in 
strongest  light  by  a recent  order  of  Mr. 
Nechayeff-Maltzeff,  the  Chamberlain  of  the 
Czar.  A firm  in  Paris  is  building  for  him  a 
pianoforte  of  unusual  dimensions.  It  will 
stand  on  six  legs,  and  the  sound  will  be  at 
least  three  times  as  strong  as  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary instrument.  This  ingenious  machine 
of  torture  will  cost  about  $10,000. 


A PIONEER  OP  M r.TlIODISIl. 

An  old  man  is  living  in  the  town  of  Plain- 
field,  III.  His  name  is  Stephen  R.  Beggs, 
and  lie  is  over  ninety-one  years  of  age.  In 
his  younger  days  lie  was  a friend  of  Jesse  ] 
Walker,  who  was  to  the  early  Methodist  ' 
Church  of  the  West  what  Daniel  Boone  was  J 
to  the  early  settlers,  “ always  first,  always 
ahead  of  everybody  else,  preceding  all  others 
long  enough  to  ho  a pilot  to  the  newcomers.” 
The  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Methodism  was 
celebrated  last  week  In  Chicago,  and 
“ Father  ” Beggs,  who  was  the  organizer  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Chicago,  1832, 
spoke  from  the  pulpit.  “ This  is  a great  age 
for  relics,”  said  the  aged  man  ; and,  indeed, 
his  recollections  sound  to  the  cars  of  the 
younger  generation  of  the  East  as  tales  told 
by  travelers  who  have  seen  strange  lands. 

He  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1801  and  his 
parents  moved,  when  he  was  a little  boy,  to 
an  Indiana  farm.  The  neighbors  were  Shaw- 
nee Indians,  and  massacres  were  not  uncom- 
mon. Education  was  found  in  a log  school 
house  with  windows  of  greased  paper.  There 
was  one  short  winter  term ; the  text  book 
was  Dilworth’s  Spelling  Book.  The  boy  was 
born  of  religious  parents,  and  he  began  to 
preach  when  he  was  about  10  years  old.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Missouri  Conference  and 
he  became  a circuit  rider.  He  preached 
every  day  except  Blue  Monday  at  points  from 
18  to  20  miles  apart.  His  clothes  were  coarse 
and  full  of  holes.  “I  used  to  let  the  holes  re- 
main, because  the  holes  lasted  longer  than 
patches.”  The  women  once  pitied  him  and 
they  carded,  spun  and  wove  him  a suit  of 
jeanj,  which  “hung  on.”  Once  he  rode 
about  in  a calico  morning  gown.  His  pay  the 
first  year  was  $33 : the  second,  $20.  “I  had 
two  qualifications  for  a Methodist  preacher,” 
said  Father  Beggs.  “ I had  a back  for  every 
man’s  bed  and  a stomach  for  every  woman’s 
victuals.  We  had  no  dyspepsia  iii  those 
days.” 

He  preached  in  Chicago  in  1831,  and  his 
claim  of  being  the  first  Methodist  preacher  in 
that  city  has  not. been  contradicted.  He  was 
married  in  the  same  year,  when  he  was  called  ; 
“the  handsomest  man  in  Chicago.’’  He  1 
made  a journey  of  800  miles  to  show  his  bride 
to  his  father.  Her  trunk  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned pocket  handkerchief.  The  rain  fell  on  | 
them ; they  forded  swollen  creeks,  and  one  ; 
time  they  rode  twenty  miles  in  their  soaked 
clothes.  “ I don’t  wonder  the  angels  took  her  | 
home,”  said  the  second  wife,  who  now  com-  I 
forts  the  old  man.  j 

When  he  first  went  to  Chicago  there  were 
no  sidewalks,  street  lights  or  streets.  The 
water  of  the  river  contained  “ three  ague 
shakes  to  every  pint.”  He  lived  at  the  fort, 
and  the  night  before  his  babe  was  born  the 
fort  was  struck  by  lightning.  He  adminis- 
tered tlie  sacrament  in  a log  cabin.  The 
communion  table  was  an  old  tool  chest ; the 
cabin  was  used  alternately  as  a parlor,  a 
school  room,  a sitting  room,  a kitchen  and  a 
bedroom.  At  the  conferences  they  ate  hog 
meat.  When  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out 
and  Scott  sailed  over  the  lake  and  fired  his 
cannon  women  grabbed  their  children  and 
ran  for  miles  into  the  open  country. 

To-day  there  are  107  Methodist  organiza- 
tions in  Chicago.  The  total  membership  of 
the  first  society  was  7 ; there  are  now  17,169 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  There 
are  colleges  and  newspapers  and  a book  de- 
pository, which  are  engaged  actively  in 
Christian  work.  The  man  who  was  the  first 
in  the  field  now  lives  in  sweet  aud  simple  re- 
tirement in  an  Illinois  village.  Peter  Cart- 
wright said  of  him:  “That  man  Beggs  has 

enough  stub  and  twist  in  him  to  make  two 
archangels  and  one  of  another  kind;”  yet  he 
was  not  of  a sternly  aggressive  nature.  It 
was  hinted  last  week  by  a Chicago  writer 
that  the  secret  of  Fathpr  Beggs’s  success  was 
his  good  humor,  as  well  as  his  true  humility. 
Good  humor  has  undoubtedly  saved  his 
youth,  for  young  he  is  to-day  in  all  save 
years. 


Epigrams  and  anecdotes  are  not  only  of  an 
adjustable  nature,  fitted  to  all  persons  and 
occasions;  they  have  their  periods  of  appear- 
ance and  disappearance,  like  the  brilliant 
comets  of  thesky,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
is  now  referred  to  as  “a  man  with  a brilliant 
future  behind  him ;”  but  this  biting  speech 
came  years  ago  from  the  mouth  of  Heine, 
when  Alfred  de  Musset  was  under  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  the  art  exhibi- 
tion in  Allen  street,  New'York,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  tenement-house  population  on  the 
East  Side  lias  proved  such  a success  that  it 
will  he  kept  open  at  least  several  weeks 
longer  than  was  at  first  intended.  As  many 
as  1200  people  have  been  seen  in  the  gallery 
of  an  evening,  and  the  liveliest  interest  lias 
been  shown  in  the  study  of  the  paintings  of 
value  which  have  been  loaned  by  generous 
owners. 


The  accident  by'  which  Mr.  Robbins  of 
Springfield  lost  his  lllo  is  the  latest  of  this 
season  in  the  European  roll  of  unusual 
length.  Tlie  tourist  in  foreign  lands  is  pro- 
tected carefully  by  rules  and  regulations 
against  his  own  carelessness  so  far  as  rail- 
way tracks  and  steamboat  landings  arc  con- 
cerned; but  there  is  no  police  control  over 
the  caprices  of  glacier  or  avalanche,  and 
such  an  accident  as  that  by  which  Mr.  Rob- 
bins was  killed  Is  generally  the  treachery  of 
Nature,  not  to  he  anticipated,  not  to  he  pre- 
vented. 

the  proprietors  of  cabs  and  busses  in  Lon- 
don protest  against  the  introduction  of  as- 
phalt pavemonts,  on  the  ground  that  horses 
would  suffer  thereby.  It  is  said  in  reply  that 
if  the  French  horse-shoe  were  used  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  accidents  from  slip- 
ping. Unfortunately  for  this  plausible  de- 
fence, horses  shod  with  these  shoes  slip  con- 
stantly on  the  asphalt  pavements  of  Paris, 

Poor  old  “ Billy  ” McGarrahan  was  the  rich 
man  of  a day;  for  the  Presidential  veto  fol- 
lowed closely  the  passing  of  the  bill  that  was 
for  his  relief.  It  should  be  observed  that 
President  Harrison  does  not  deny  that  the 
claimant  is  entitled  to  compensation  ; but  ho 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  burden  should  not 
fail  wholly  on  the  Government.  The  real 
remedy  would  therefore  seem  to  be  in  a re- 
vision of  the  bill  itself. 


The  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  rum  in  great 
quantity  is  shipped  to  Africa  for  the  demor- 
alization of  the  natives  was  a severe  shock  to 
the  philanthropist.  It  seems  that  these  sav- 
ages are  to  suffer  further  corruption,  for  Mr. 
Edwin  Cleary  proposes  to  give  “comic 
opera”  along  their  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
A few  years  ago  a French  operetta  company 
traveled  in  Western  Asia  and  met  witli  sing- 
ular adventures.  The  'repertoire  of  Mr. 
Cleary  is  not  yet  known  but  it  will  doubtless 
include  “A  Trip  to  Africa.” 

That  terrible  chapter  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  the  tragedy  of  witchcraft,  was 
brought  vividlj'  to  mind  yesterday  by  the 
commemoratory  exercifts  held  at  Danvers, 
and  by  the  dedication  of  a tablet  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  faithful  friends 
that  believed  in  the  innocence  of  Rebecca 
Nurse.  And  yet  the  delusion  that  led  to  the 
hanging  of  guiltless  men  and  woman  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  superstitious  and  the 
fanatics  of  New  England.  It  was  enter- 
tained universally  on  the  European  conti- 
nent; and  in  England  we  find  the  gentle  and 
learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne  testifying 
against  alleged  witches,  and  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  a pillar  of  justice,  sentencing  the  poor 
wretches  to  death. 

If  the  riding  of  bffiycles  brings  health  to 
many  and  fame  to  some,  there  are  also  at- 
tendant discomforts  aud  anuoyances.  A cit- 
izen of  Southport,  Conn.,  was  arrested  lately 
at  Fairfield  for  “vain  sport  and  recreation, 
by  then  and  there  riding  about  said  town 
upon  a certain  vehicle,  known  as  a bicycle, 
to  tlie  great  disturbance  of  the  good  people  of 
the  State.”  There  is  a species  of  throat 
disease  known  as  “bicycle  throat,”  pro- 
duced by  continued  riding,  and  the  symp- 
toms are  dryness,  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  and  larynx. 

/ - 


MR.  llKSANT  AS  JEKEMIAH. 

There  was  a time  when  tlie  successful  au- 
thor was  regarded  with  wonder,  as  though 
lie  were  the  one  favored  child  of  tlie  skv.  It 
was  supposed  commonly  that  the  poet 
caught  the  measures  of  tlie  skylark  ; that 
the  plot  of  a novel  came  suddenly,  in  the 
night  watches,  to  the  restless  inventor;  that 
the  thought  of  the  essayist  sprang,  clothed  in 
shining  raiment,  from  the  fertile  brain.  The 
literary  man  was  born,  not  made;  he  wrote 
only  under  the  influence  of  inspiration ; 
hunger  and  dissipation  were  the  nourishers 
of  thought;  his  personal  appearance  pro- 
claimed his  calling;  his  debts  were  counted 
a glory;  his  irregularities  were  expected ; his 
crimes  were  pardoned. 

To-day  literature  is  a trade,  and  the  men 
and  women  that  engage  in  it  are  not  required 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship.  The  novelist 
works  a certain  number  of  hours  a day,  or 
turns  out  so  many  pages  of  copy.  His  writ- 
ing is  to  him  a sober  and  necessary  employ- 
ment, as  Is  tlie  making  of  a pair  of  boots  to 
the  shoemaker,  or  the  plowing  of  a field  to  a 
farmer.  Trollope  hears  a clubman  complain 
of  one  of  his  characters,  and  the  next  day  he 
kills  her.  The  poet  no  longer  invokes  the 
aid  of  the  Muse,  and  he  prefers  a comfort- 
able room  and  a rigid  regularity  of  meals  to 
a garret  and  a gnawing  stomach.  The  essa}-- 
ist  borrows  an  idea  from  a living  or  a dead 
friend,  and  spins  out  an  article  of  the  con- 
ventional length.  In  former  days  the  author 
existed  solely  for  the  interpretation  of  Nature 
and  Humanity  to  his  fellows.  Now  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  the  history  of  tlie  race 
and  the  heart  of  man  serve  only  as  material 
for  the  business  purposes  of  the  author. 


Now,  as  then,  the  greater  number  of  us 
feel  an  interest  in  famous  writers.  \Js  Alex- 
ander smith  phrased  it  nearly  thirty  years 
"ago,  “ We  like  to  read  about  thorn,  to  know 
what  they  said  on  this  or  the  other  occasion, 
wbat  sort  of  house  they  inhabited,  what 
fashion  of  dress  thev  wore,  if  they  liked  any 
particular  dish  for  dinner,  what  kind  of 
women  they  fell  in  love  with  and  whether 
their  domestic  atmosphere  was  stormy  or  the 
reverse.”  To  l>e  sure,  this  is  not  new  a “ pe- 
culiar interest."  as  it  was  when  Smith  wrote: 


the  prize  fighter,  the  millionaire  and  the 
skirt  dancer  share  this  species  of  adoration 
with  the  poet  and  the  novelist.  When 
Walter  Besnnt  writes  of  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantages  of  his  calling  many  will 
read  his  opinions.  And  many  will  bo  dis- 
appointed, for  there  is  in  his  article  in  the 
Forum  of  August  little  that  will  gratify 
curiosity  and  nothing  that  will  serve  the  re- 
tailer of  agreeable  gossip : the  article  is  a 
complaint  that  once  or  twice  is  dangerously 
near  a whine. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mr. 
Besnnt  confines  his  remarks  to  the  condition 
of  the  literary  men  in  England.  Hefindsthere 
few  or  no  encouragements  to  the  literary 
life:  “of  outside  encouragement,  none,  none, 
none.”  There  is  no  academy,  as  in  France, 
to  maintain  literature  on  the  same  level  as 
other  liberal  professions.  “Every  man  man- 
ages his  own  affairs  for  himself  as  best  he 
can;  that  is  to  say,  he  cannot  manage  them 
at  all.”  He  is  to  the  publisher  as  “a  mendi- 
cant dependent  on  the  doles  of  his  master.” 
The  literary  profession  has  no  central  college 
or  institute  that  might  regulate  the  business 
management.  “No  worker  in  the  world,  not 
even  the  needlewoman,  is  more  helpless, 
more  ignorant,  more  cruelly  sweated  than 
the  author.”  There  is  a national  contempt 
for  the  men  that  write;  they  are  not 
invited  as  literary  men  to  national 
functions;  they  are  not  asked  to  assist  in  the 
unveiling  of  busts  of  departed  brethren;  they 
are  not,  with  one  lonely  exception,  admitted 
to  the  peerage,  and  thus  they  are  rated  pub- 
licly below  the  brewers.  “The  most  remark- 
nble  point  in  the  Victorian  age  will  probably 
be  the  fact  that  the  men  who  made  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  age— the  men  of  science 
and  of  literature— received  no  honor,  no 
recognition,  no  encouragement,  from  the 
advisers  of  the  Victorian  court.  They  have 
been  absolutely  neglected.” 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  dollars.  The 
number  of  men  that  live  by  the  production 
of  original  work,  apart  from  journalism,  is 
comparatively  small.  “Half  a dozen  dram- 
atists; about  a hundred  novelists;  a few 
successful  writers  of  educational  books,  and 
a few  publishers’  hacks.”  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Besant  claims  that  there  are  over  fifty 
novelists  in  America  and  Great  Britain 
whose  income  from  the  literary  calling 
amounts  to  more  than  a thousand  pounds  a 
year.  But  there  are  few  that  can  afford  to 
live  by  writing. 

The  encouragements  are  “the  joy  of  it;’’ 
“the  honor  of  success,”  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
profound  popular  admiration  for  the  man 
that  has  succeeded.  Mr.  Besant  thinks  these 
encouragements  are  powerful  enough  per- 
haps to  counterbalance  all  the  discourage- 
ments; and  he  believes  the  discouragements 
may  be  remedied  by  “men and  women  of  let- 
ters acting  together  as  a company,  a guild,  a 
profession,  an  association.”  But  the  many 
discouragements  spoken  of  by  Alexander 
Smith  are  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Besant,  although 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  It  is 
possible  that  they  would  seem  trifles  to  the 
ingenious  novelist;  and  yet  “trilies  make  up 
the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  mortal  life.” 


The  objection  of  officers  and  men  to  the 
baptism  of  a ship  by  a married  woman  may- 
be a silly  superstition,  but  such  whims  of 
sea-faring  men  may  well  be  tolerated.  Steam 
and  steel  have  destroyed  the  romance  of 
maritime  life,  and  if  the  sailor  were  now 
deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  pet  super- 
stitions, he  would  feel  himself  aland  lubber, 
and  no  longer  the  superior  of  stoker  and 
marine.  _ 

Although  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  secure 
the  Althorp  Library  for  the  United  States 
may  awake  disappointment  it  is  a relief  to 
know  that  thi-  remarkable  collection  will  be  \ 
preserved  intact,  and  will  be  devoted  to  pub- 
lic use.  The  dismemberment  of  a great  li- 
brary and  the  pillaging  by  selfish  collectors, 
who  value  books  only  for  the  sake  of  rarity, 
is  to  the  advocate  of  broad  and  liberal  edu- 
cation as  sheer  vandalism  as  was  the  burn- 
ing of  the  libraries  of  Alexandria  and 
Heidelberg. 

It  appears  that  Hugh  O’Donnell,  who  w ars 
iately  earning  SlfiO  a month,  was  originally  a 
scrap  sweeper  in  the,  employ  of  the  company 
with  whom  he  is  now  at  war,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning he  welcomed  the  thought  of  07  cents 
\ day.  The  very  conditions  with  which  he 
finds  fault  enabled  hlrn  to  lead  a comfortable 
life  at  borne,  enlivened  oy  thoughts  of  sea- 
side vacation*.  ' — ■ 


The  people  of  this  city  may  take  ni  melan- 
choly and  selfish  pleasure  in  reading  of  the 
suffering  of  other  citizens  during  the  late 
hot  weather.  The  death  rate  of  last  week  in 
Baltimore,  for  example,  was  unparalleled  In 
the  history  of  that  town.  There  was  a total 
of  457,  against  207  in  the  corresponding  week 
of  f»i,  and  of  this  total  224  were  under  five 
years.  Our  east  wind  may  bo  rude  and  even 
dangerous  at  times,  but  in  the  dog-days  it  is 
a thing  of  mercy  and  a positive  salvation. 

Jamaica  ginger  is  not  the  only  refuge  of 
dipsomaniacs  when  they  cannot  get  whisky 
or  other  familiar  aids  to  intoxication.  Bay 
rum,  burning  fluids,  cologne  and  any  prepar- 
ation for  household  use  that  spurs  for 
a moment  the  stomach  or  fires  the  brain  are  i 
sought  eagerly  by  the  diseased.  As  long  as 
personal  liberty  is  allowed,  the  victim  of  al- 1 
coholism  will  find  poison  in  that  which  is 
apparently  harmless  and  invent  singular 
ways  of  self-gratification. 

The  hot  weather  is  favorable  to  the  discov- 
ery of  serpents  of  all  descriptions.  The  sea 
serpent  was  seen  lately  in  Lake  Ontario,  and 
when  a bold  man  beat  it  on  the  head  with  an 
oar,  “ it  disappeared  with  a hiss  like  that 
made  by  a buzz  saw.”  The  passengers  of  the 
Trinacria,  and  among  them  were  thirty  howl- 
ing dervishes  “ who  will  illustrate  the  faith 
of  Mohammed  at  the  World’s  Fair,”  saw  a 
fiery  snake  ‘in  the  sky  which  sported  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  while  the  barome- 
ter went  down,  the  wind  died  away,  and  there  j 
was  a slight  shock  to  the  vessel.  And  now 
Dr.  Scoville  has  discovered  and  identified  a 
mound  snake  1900  feet  long  near  Lebanon, 0., 

“ on  the  old  Stubs  farm.” 

The  career  of  the  late  Lord  Sherbrooke,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Robert  Lowe,  was  a re- 
markable exhibition  of  the  triumph  of  mind  | 
aver  physical  infirmities,  and  parallel  in  cer-  | 
tain  directions  to  the  public  life  of  Henry 
Fawcett,  although  the  useful  period  of  its 
duration  was  shorter.  Lord  Sherbrooke  was 
an  albino  and  nearly  blind,  and  yet  he  won 
the  chief  prizes  at  Oxford,  made  a fortune  in 
eight  years  in  Australia,  and  seven  years 
after  bis  entrance  into  Parliament  he  el- 
bowed his  way  into  the  ministry.  But  his 
brilliancy  was  dulled  by  admission  to  the 
peerage,  and  in  his  later  years  his  mind 
seemed  as  clouded  as  his  eyesight. 

The  travels  of  Prince  Bismarck  are  a mel- 
ancholy close  to  an  epoch-making  life. 
Kiugs  once  stood  before  him  and  listened  to 
his  commands ; now  he  pours  out  his  woes  to 
students  as  he  drinks  beer  with  them.  The 
organizer  of  the  perfect  system  of  govern- 
ment by  bureaucracy  now  urges  his  country- 
men to  prevent  such  government.  The  vet- 
eran recounts  his  former  deeds,  nor  realizes 
that  lie  lags  superfluous  on  his  country’s 
stage.  

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria will  carry  her  feelings  of  personal  re- 
sentment so  far  as  to  create  a public  scandal 
by  attempting  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing for  Air.  Gladstone  to  form  a new  govern- 
ment. Her  bitterness  rests  on  personal 
rather  than  political  grounds,  and  it  Is  of^ 
long  standing.  The  Queen  is  after  all  a 
woman,  and  as  she  feels  that  she  was  once 
slighted  by  the  Liberal  leader,  female  spite 
may  lead  to  royal  indiscretion.  But  her  ad- 
visers know  the  temper  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  they  would  not  permit  such  an 
exhibition  of  petty  revenge.  Still,  the  aged 
man  may  he  obliged  to  journey  to  Balmoral ; 
and  tho  result  will  be  worth  the  labor  of  the  j 
trip. 
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FERrLEXISO  STATISTICS. 

The  history  of  murder  in  its  infinite  va- 
riety is  not  only  a delight  to  morbid  readers 
and  a prick  to  the  grim  fancy  of  a De 
Quincey ; it  is  a necessary  text  book  to  the 
student  of  sociology,  the  maker  of  flaws  and 
the  philanthropist.  The  murderer  is  no 
longer  considered  merely  as  a dangerous 
animal  who  sees  everything  red;  iie  is  now 
the  subject  of  peculiar  study  and  scientific 
Investigation.  Hereditary  influen  es,  physi- 
cal formation,  local  surrounding  s are  ex- 
amined carefully.  The  child’s  thumb  may 
point  in  innocent  days  as  an  index  finger  to 
future  homicide.  A special  diet  mky  fire  the 
blood.  Physical  and  inevitable  changes  may 
turn  a sane  human  being  into  a riging  ani- 
mal. Mental  disturbances  ari?of  suddenly 
and  defy  examination  and  classification. 
And  so  we  bear  much  from  French,  Italian 
and  German  men  of  science  concerning  the 
disease  murder:  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
amiable  men  and  women  wax  sentimental  in 
accepting  a theory  as  a fact,  deplore  rude  and 
tragic  punishments  and  believe  in  agentlcand 
educational  restraint  that  would  restore  the 
murderer  to  the  society  which  lie  lias  robbed 
of  a life.  Statistics  concerning  murder  are, 
then,  of  value,  although  they  are  often  in- 
complete, perplexing,  or  aids  to  inconse- 
; quential  or  dangerous  reasoning.  _ 


i The  recent  bulletin  of  tlin’.G'ensiis  Bureau  i 
! shows  that  on  the  30th  of  June, 1890,  there  were 
1 in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  7380  per-  ] 

sons  charged  with  the  crime  of  homicide.  1 

With  the  omission  of  doubles,  there  were 
0958  men  and  393  women;  4425  were  white, 
2739  were  negroes,  and  there  were  94  Chi- 
nese, 1 Japanese  and  92  Indians.  Of  the  393 
women,  233  were  imprisoned  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  201  were  negroes.  The  question 
of  native  and  foreign  parentage  was  consid- 
ered, and  without  any  definite  result  ns  far  as 
national  tendency  to  homicide  is  concerned; 
but  329 could  not  speak  the  English  language. 
Arizona  seemed  the  favorite  dwelling  place 
of  murderers,  for  there  was  a proportion  of 
900  to  each  million;  then  came  Nevada  with 
896.  Massachusetts  had  only  38  to  eaeli 
million,  and  was  surpassed  by  Delaware  with 
30.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  criminals 
arc  fond  of  roaming  about,  and  801  killed  in 
States  in  which  they  did  not  reside. 

It  is  believed  commonly  that  the  predomi- 
nating causes  of  murder  are  intemperance 
and  ignorance-  Tho  figures  of  this  bulletin 
are  likely  to  provoke  animated  discussion. 
A great  number  of  these  criminals  were  not 
without  education.  Two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  bid  1553  of  the  illiterate  were  negroes. 
Tlie  illiterates  were  13  per  cent,  in  the  East 
and  12  per  cent,  in  the  West.  Seventy  of  the 
murderers  had  been  to  college,  108  to  high 
schools,  11  to  medical  schools,  two  to  scien- 
tific schools  and  one  to  a law  school.  One 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were 
habitual  drunkards,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
1282  were  total  abstainer^.  It  appears  from 
these  statistics  that  idleness  and  ignorance 
of  a trade  are  surer  guides  to  this  crime  than 
inability  to  read  or  the  habit  of  drunken- 
ness, but  it  would  be  foolish  to  build  an 
argument  on  such  premises.  So,  too,  would 
it  be  vain  to  draw  a definite  conclusion  from 
the  marital  relations  of  the  men  and  the 
women  in  prison.  There  were  3015  who 

were  never  married ; 2715  were  married,  and 
703  were  widowed.  It  is  a valuable  fact, 
however,  to  know  that  although  only  1225 
were  idle  at  the  time  of  arrest,  5175  of  the 
6938  men  had  no  trade. 

Certain  contemporaries  have  commented 
on  the  great  increase  in  crime,  and  particu- 
larly murder,  in  this  country  in  the  last  dec- 
ade; and  they  point  to  the  increase  of  27.17 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  homicides  in  the 
years  from  1880  to  1890;  but  the  number  of 
murderers  in  prison  is  not  necessarily  in  pro- 
portion with  the  general  population  and  many 
numbered  in  1890  were  also  counted  in  1880, 
for  certain  States  have  abolished  the  death 
penalty,  and  in  Kansas  the  date  of  an  execu- 
tion rests  with  the  Governor. 

Theories  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
crime,  its  possible  prevention,  and  the 
remedy  best  fitted  to  our  present  social  con- 
dition may  bo  evolved  from  such  statistics, 
but  tho  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject 
will  not  be  based  on  such  generalizations.  It 
does  not  follow  from  these  figures  that  total 
abstinence  is  a characteristic  of  a murderer, 
or  that  a collegiate  education  is  likely  to  he 
crowned  by  homicide.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
idle  to  claim  that  education  pure  and  simple, 
without  any  cultivation  of  the  moral  sense 
or  fostering  of  religious  instincts,  will  of 
itself  be  a check  rein  to  the  passions  of  man- 
kind. ‘ 


The  congestion  of  baggage  rooms  and  the 
crowding  and  the  delay  of  trains  of  yester- 
day, were  due  to  the  fact  that  August  1st  is 
to  nmny  an  inexorable  day  of  departure,  not 
to  be  turned  into  a movable  feast  by  change 
of  weather  or  business  complications.  There 
is  a prevalent  idea  that  the  first  of  this  month 
is  fatal  to  the  dwellers  in  cities,  and  men  and 
women  flee  the  town  as  thougli  it  were 
plague-stricken.  This  regulation  of  life  by 
the  calendar  is  seen  at  other  times  and  in 
other  ways.  There  are  estimable  people, 
for  instance,  who  don  light  flannels  the  first 
of  May  and  heavy  underwear  the  first  of 
November,  although  Nature  laughs  at  their 
system  of  “domestic  economy.”  And 
although  they  suffer  they  find  consolation  in 
the  thought  of  a regular  habit. 


Theatrical  managers  are  just  now  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  law,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
dictation  of  unions.  There  is  an  attempt  in 
New  York  State  to  protect  members  of 
“barn-storming”  companies  against  courage- 
ous and  impecunious  managers  and  to  insure 
payment  of  salaries.  Then  the  members  of 
theatrical  protective  unions,  composed  of 
carpenters,  gas  men,  property  men  and  stage 
hands,  held  a convention  yesterday  in  New 
York,  • 1 agreed  in  fixing  a scale  of  wages. 

And  , c here  in  Boston  it  appears  that  the 
grant.ngof  a license  depends  on  a promise 
to  keep  the  stage  free  from  “gagging”  of 
Aldermen  and  other  city  authorities.  I . 
will  soon  he  in  order  for  theatre  goers  to . 
combine  in  self-defence  against  sensational 
playwrights  and  the  inventors  of  “comic 
opera.” I 


The  German!  sj  are  not  unwilling  to  lonrn 
from  the  experience  of  remote  nations.  The 
great  battles  ofjour  Civil  AVar  were  studied 
by  their  officers  with  protit,  and  the  lato 
experiment  of  bicycle  courier  service  be- 
tween Chicago  And  New  York  taught  them 
an  object  lesson!  that  they  imitated  quickly. 
A rider  started  the  other  day  from  the  Bran- 
denburger  Thoii  Berlin,  with  a dispatch  to 
be  delivered  to  llie  garrisou  commander  at 
Cologne,  and  relay  couriers  were  in  readi- 
ness at  regular  intervals  along  the  route. 

A correspondent  calls  attention  to  the 
slanderous  natufe  of  a paragraph  now  in  cir- 
culation concerning  Matthew  Thornton,  the 
third  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  statement  has  been  made  that 
after  the  signing  he  repented,  becamo  “an 
English  sympathiser,”  was  put  in  prison, 
and  was  only  released  by  means  of  Masonic 
influence.  A correction  of  this  statement!  ap- 
peared lately  in  the  Salem  Register.  ' Dr. 
Thornton,  it  seems,  never  wavered  in  his 
patriotism.  He  was  not  forced  to  live  on 
English  soil,  as  lias  been  alleged ; in  1770  lie 
removed  to  Exeter,  and  the  following  year  lie 
bought  the  Sutvvyclie  farm  on  the  banks  of 
the  Merrimac.  Ho  died  at  Newburyport, 
ripe  in  years  and  honor,  in  1803.  His  grave 
near  Thornton's  Ferry,  N.  H.,  is  covered  by 
a white  marble  slab,  inscribed  with  his  name 
and  age,  and  the  epitaph,  “An  Honest  Man.” 
In  1887  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
voted  $1000  for  a monument  to  be  placed 
over  his  grave.  In  these  days  when  there  is 
a general  whitewashing  of  suspicious  char- 
acters of  the  past;  such  an  attempt  to  blacken 
the  memory  of  a patriot  is  singular. 

The  formation  of  the  great  sealskin  com- 
bination known  as  the  George  C.  Treadwell 
Company,  which  by  arrangement  with  the 
Victoria  sealers  may  take  from  London  dyers 
and  finishers  a trade  which  has  been  theirs 
exclusively,  brings  to  mind  the  simple  life  of 
the  man  whose  name  is  used  in  the  title. 
About  sixty  years  ago  Mr.  Treadwell,  who 
was  of  a Connecticut  family,  invented  the 
dye  named  after  him,  and  which  gave  him  a 
world-wide  reputation;  the  formula  was 
kept  a profound  secret  in  spite  of  the  at- 
tempts of  rivals  to  discover  it  by  honest  and 
dishonest  means.  Although  lie  died  in  Al- 
bany a rich  man,  liis  life  was  simple  to  the 
point  of  sternness.  His  house  was  governed 
by  old  New  England  rules  that  seem  to  have 
been  imported  from  Sparta.  His  one  thought 
was  his  business;  outside  of  that  he  took  no 
pleasure,  and  he  had  but  a slight  interest  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  or  innocent  pleasures  of 
humanity.  The  conduct  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  in  closing  certain  posts  was  due  to 
lower  prices  received  for  bear  and  beaver 
gkins.  There  seems  to  be  no  decline  in  the 
demand  for  sealskin. 


This  is  undoubtedly  a country  of  free 
speech,  but  it  is  a grave  question  whether 
such  outrageous  harangues  as  the  shrieks  of 
the  New  York  Anarchists  against  the  law 
and  public  decency  should  be  allowed.  There 
is  danger  of  magnifying  the  importance  of 
the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Lum  and  Pen- 
kert  if  the  police  interfere  and  turn  the 
blatant  orators  into  martyrs.  On  the  other 
hand  these  speeches  may  be  to  the  half- 
crazed  and  vicious  immigrant  as  the  match 
to  the  powder  keg.  Fortunately  there  is  an 
element  of  the  grotesque  in  all  these  meet- 
ings, and  when  Mr.  Dyer  Lum,  in  speaking  of 
“The  Hero  of  Pittsburg,’’  declares  that 
“When  a man  like  him  decides  that  he  is  ready 
to  leave  the  world  and  to  take  a respectable 
Christian  witli  him  he  does  right  ” he  excites 
chiefly  ridicule,  mingled  with  contempt. 


The  sad  death  of  a Boston  man  who 
fell  dead  in  Gloucester  while  hurrying  to 
catch  an  outward  bound  train  may  remind 
the  nervous  and  those  disposed  to  affections 
of  the  throat,  lungs  and  heart  of 
the  value  of  time.  This  time  is  val- 
uable not  in  the  sense  of  money 
but  of  health.  It  is  safer  and  wiser  to  allow 
a few  minutes  leeway  in  the  pursuit  of  trains 
and  street  cars  than  to  incur  certain  discom- 
fort and  possible  accident  by  the  mad  rush  so 
characteristic  of  the  American  people. 

Our  managers  of  theatres  might  follow 
with  advantage  a custom  of  their  Mexican 
brethren.  In  many  theatres  of  Mexico  the 
acts  of  a play  are  charged  for  separately. 
The  spectator  pays  for  the  first  act  when  he 
1 takes  his  seat.  After  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain a collector  appears  and  asks  payment 
for  the  second  act.  If  the  spectator  is  dis- 
satisfied or  devoid  of  curiosity  lie  leaves  the 
theatre;  if  he  wishes  to  follow  the  plot  or  is 
pleased  with  the  antics  of  the  low  cornel  - « , 

he  pays  the  second  installment.  The  in.  . 
duction  of  this  custom  would  undoubtedly 
spur  tlie  playwright  and  the  actor.  The 
c-ritir  might  then  measure  easily  the  merits 
of  the  performance  by  counting  the  audience 
after  each  act,  but  he  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
main until  the  close  that  he  might  “ verify 
his  suspicions.” 


Chicago  is  alivo  to  the  danger  of  its  street 
crossings,  and  calls  loudly  for  an  elevation 
of  railway  tracks.-  And  not  without  reason  ; 
for  within  the  last  six  months  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  killed  and  four  hundred  ami 
I tiftv  were  maimed  for  life. 


THE  WAIt  AGAINST  O.IGS. 

It  would  appear  from  the  recent  action  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  refusing  a license 
to  a theatre  unless  the  managor  agreed  to 
protect  the  authorities  against  jests  and  gags 
which  might  offend  Aldermanic  dignity  that 
Boston,  as  well  as  London,  is  to  be  provided 
with  a public  censorship  in  dramatic  matters. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago 
the  Aldermen  of  this  city  passed  solemn 
judgment  on  the  alleged  immorality  of  a play 
produced  at  one  of  our  theatres ; but  the  cases 
are  not  parallel.  Then  there  was  a ques- 
tion of  an  alleged  offence  against  public 
morals ; now  it  is  a matter  of  official  sensitive- 
ness. The  Alderman  is  fond  of  going  to  the 
theatre.  Of  a social  disposition,  he  takes  his 
friends,  and  while  lie  thus  sublets  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  manager  he  cannot  brook  the  1 
dull  or  pointed  joke  of  a comedian  sug- 
gested by  the  management  of  civic  affairs 
or  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  city 
fathers.  He  therefore  tries  to  compel  the 
manager  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  Aider- 
manic  body  as  a target.  The  manager  may 
say  that  ho  cannot  be  held,  responsible  for 
the  written  lines  or  the  impromptu  gags 
spoken  by  members  of  a company  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  as  long  as  decency  is  pre- 
served ; but  this  defence  is  not  admitted.  As 
Alderman  Sullivan  puts  it: 

Ihe  committee  have  made  the  managers 
agree  to  the  proposition  simply  because  they  be- 
lieve that  ill-timed  and  cheap  gags  founded  on 
nothing  and  directed  toward  a representative 
body  do  much  harm  and  have  an  effect  of  lower- 
ing the  dignity  and  casting  uncalled-for  reflec- 
tions. Other  cities  have  this  provision  in  all 
permits  granted  to  theatres,  and  become  places 
the  delivery  pf  a gag  involving  thefiame  of'any 
city  official  is  punished  by  a fine  of  $50..  Why. 
in  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  there  is  a law  against  it.” 
There  are  classical  precedents  for  such 
censorship.  According  to  the  ingenious 
Suetonius,  Caligula  was  a zealous  reformer 
of  the  stage,  a man  after  the  heart  of  Jeremy 
Collier.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering  the 
ov eiseer  of  the  spectacles  to  be  scourged  in 
fetters,  during  several  days'  successively,  in 
his  own  presence.  He  burned  alive,  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  the 
writer  of  a farce  “ for  some  witty  verse, 
which  had  a double  meaning.”  Unfor- 
tunately we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
precise  nature  of  this  ancient  gag,  but  with- 
out doubt  it  reflected  bitterly  on  the  admin- 
istration of  Caligula.  And  the  books  are 
i ull  of  instances  of  the  loving  care  exercised 
by  the  rulers  of  antiquity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  theatrical  matters. 

The  Aldermen  are  no  doubt  disgusted  at  the 
impertinence  and  the  incongruity  of  the 
gag,  and  their  sesthetical  taste  is  naturally 
offended.  They  go,  for  instance,  to  a “comic 
opera,”  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  jester  is  not  con- 
tent with  consistent  fooling ; at  the  request 
of  the  Cardinal  he  sings  a topical  song  and 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  indulge  himself  in 
anachronisms.  He  alludes  to  base  ball, 

| Poker  and  the  achievements  of  the  AYestEnd 
Street  Railway  Company.  It  is  true  that 
the  wretched  comedian  is  encouraged  by  the 
thoughtless  audience,  although  the  applause 
may  be  the  expression  of  future  hope  rather 
than  past  or  present  satisfaction.  But  an 
Alderman  of  Boston  is  not  so  easily  tickled. 
His  sense  of  historical  perspective  is  out- 
raged ; lie  does  not  wish  to  censure  indirectly 
the  ignorance  of  the  audience,  and  so  lie  puts 
his  complaint  on  personal  grounds,  and  is 
unwilling  to  set  himself  above  liis  fellow- 
townsmen,  as  his  office  is  often  a local  acci- 
dent. 

Or  the  Alderman  knows  the  past  history  of 
the  stage  and  remembers  how  Aristophanes  1 
lashed  the  yard  politicians  of  his  day;  he 
calls  to  mind  the  influence  of  Beaumarchais 
on  the  Frenchmen  ripe  for  revolution.  The 
comedian  is  to  him  a traditional  foe.  No 
wonder  that  he  longs  to  cut  his  claws. 

For  the  statement  of  Alderman  Sullivan 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  a pretence,  a 
subterfuge.  It  is  true  that  Cleopatra  and 
Henry  Irving  objected  to  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments on  tile  mimic  stage;  but  the  Sen- 
ators at  AVashington  sit  undisturbed  when 
Iago  taunts  Brabantio  with  liis  office.  Nor 
did  Dogberry  object  to  the  public  record  of 
the  opprobrious  epithets  applied  to  him.  Our 
Aldermen  are  either  eon  servers  of  art,  or 
they  know  the  disastrous  effects  of  a gag 
when  it  is  used  in  undermining  social  and 
political  fabrics. 


The  comparatively  close  proximity  of 
Mars  interests  not  only  tile  astronomer  who 
hunts  for  snow  mountains  and  canals;  it  ex- 
cites the  mind  of  the  astrologer.  AVo  are  re- 
minded that  the  Homestead  riots  are  syn- 
chronous with  tills  approach;  that  in  years 
ago,  when  Mars  was  also  near  us,  thorn  wero 
riots  in  Pittsburg;  13  years  before  was  the 
year  of  Manassas,  and  15  years  before  that 
the  battle  of  Chcrubuseo  was  fought.  The 
astrologer  does  not  mention  the  fact  that 
more  bloody  events  were  remarked  when 
Mars  seomed  to  avoid  us. 


ne  irom  soreness  and  tickling  of  the  throat 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  specialists.  During 
the  day  lie  drank  a little  beer.  AVhen  lie  be- 
gan to  speak  lie  called  for  hot  beef  tea,  as  it 
is  a mild  and  non-intoxicating  liquid  warm 
and  soothing  to  the  throat.”  As  he  an 
proached  his  peroration  he  sipped  whisky 
that  lie  might  modulate  his  voice  more  effect- 
ively. Butin  insisting  on  tho  list  of  these 
medical  prescriptions,  Mr.  AVatson  has  shown  i 
surely  personal  feeling  rather  than  a devour-  I 
mg  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  House  or  the  I 
public  welfare. 


Whiie  the  Southern  Democrats,  aided  by 
e New  York  Sun,  are  fighting  against  the 
proposed  contribution  to  the  AYorld’s  Fair 
the  people  of  Chicago  may  consider  with  ad- 
vantage the  public  spirit  of  the  people  of 
uelva  and  Palos,  who  now  pay  tribute  to 
Columbus  and  his  crew  and  wish  it  under- 
stood that  they,  the  descendants  of  the 
manners,  are  doing  it,  not  Spain.  At  the 
| same  time  the  Spanish  Government  is  inter- 
ested in  the  memorial  services,  the  artillery 
salutes,  the  aquatic  processions,  the  waving 
of  banners  and  the  braying  of  brass  bands, 
j and  in  short,  the  general  and  particular 
junketing ; and  it  offers  its  aid. 

The  “young  man  at  Berlin,”  who  is  such  a 
thorn  in  Bismark’s  side,  has  sailed  his  yacht 
n tlie  race  at  Cowes.  Certain  contenipor- 
anes  argue  gravely  that  his  purpose  in  so 
doing  is  to  give  an  impetus  to  yachting  in 
German  waters,  and  to  thus  fire  the  maritime 
spirit  of  Germany.  It  is  barely  possible 
however,  that  the  Emperor  is  fond  of  the 
sport  and  wishes  to  crow  over  his  relations 
by  marriage.  At  the  same  time  yachting  is 
fast  becoming  a fashionable  amusement 
aloDg  the  coast  of  Germany,  and  the  amuse- 
ment is  an  education  for  sterner  maritime 
affairs. 

The  report  that  the  tall,  thin  girl  is  the 
mistress  of  fashion  this  season  is  contradict- 
ed by  the  story  that  comes  from  Maine.  The 
Mayor  of  St.  John’s  has  received  a letter 
from  a farmer  of  that  State  who  says  that  he 
wishes  to  aid  a sufferer  by  the  fire.  He  will 
pay  “ a female  help  ” good  wages,  and  when 
lie  knows  her  well  he  will  marry  her  “if 
agreeable.”  But  she  must  be  " plump”  and 

not  under  150  pounds  in  weight.  Then  the 
writer  adds : “ Two  persons  may  thereby  be 
made  comfortable  and  happy.” 

Honors  often  wear  singular  disguises,  as 
when  Mascagni,  the  composer,  is  appointed  I 
to  the  Committee  of  Management  of  Hos- 
pitals by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Leghorn  I 
It  was  thought  perhaps  that  the  musician  | 
who  in  his  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  has 
so  shown  his  ability  to  fret  the  nerves  might 
be  of  service  in  the  diagnosis  of  neurotic  | 
cases.- 


The  rruscees  oi  r'uouc  reservations  nave 
been  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  to  pro- 
vide the  admirers  of  any  beautiful  or  historical 
spot  in  this  State  “with  a ready  instrument 
for  making  that  spot  a reservation  and  for 
insuring  its  perpetual  care.”  Owners  of 
beaches,  bluffs,  bill  tops,  ravines,  groves, 
river  banks  or  roadsides,  are  thus  enabled  to 
benefit  the  public  and  themselves;  for  such 
places  properly  cared  for  enhance  the  value 
of  adjaeent  real  estate  as  well  as  beautify 
the  neighborhood.  The  giver  of  land  or  the 
contributor  of  money  for  this  purpose  may 
be  a “Founder,  Life  Associate  or  Contrib- 
utor,” according  to  the  extent  of  liis  gift. 
At  present  there  are  two  Founders,  twenty 
Life  Associates  and  two  hundred  Contribu- 
tors enrolled.  A copy  of  the  Trustees’  re- 
port will  be  sent  to  anyone  who  requests  it; 
and  all  correspondence  should  be  addressed 
Charles  Eliot,  50  State  street. 


Superintendent  Seaver,  in  his  address 
before  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Association, 
was  right  in  calling  the  habit  of  giving  tru- 
ants, after  conviction  in  court,  to  the  keep- 
ers of  jails  and  reformatories,  “a  burning, 
crying  shame.”  A truant  is  not  a raging 
criminal,  and  the  natural  impulse  of  every 
healthy  boy  to  go  a-fishiug,  to  play  ball  or  to 
skate  even  during  the  hours  of  school  is  not 
necessarily  a symptom  of  original  sin.  But 
to  put  a boy  of  a susceptible  age  in  company 
wlth  professional  criminals  is  simply  to  adil 
to  their  number  in  due  course  of  time. 


Opinions  differ,  naturally,  concerning  tne 
wisdom  of  widening  Tremont  street  by  re- 
moving the  sidewalks  to  arcades  within  the 
buildiugs.  Foreign  shops  thus  protected 
thrive  in  business,  as  in  Paris,  London  and 
Berlin.  Relief  from  congestion  of  the  street 
might  come  if  Mr.  Carter's  advice  were 
regarded  promptly:  “Keep  teams  moving, 

prevent  pedlers  from  stopping  in  the  street, 
and  keep  the  stands  out." 

There  is  a lively  interest  in  the  maps  of 
Mars,  and  the  planet  by  its  close  approach 
has  shown  that  the  chart  of  Schiaparelli 
needs  correction.  It  would  be  of  more  im- 
mediate benefit  if  we  improved  our  own  sur- 
veys and  redeemed  American  cartography 
from  its  present  reproach.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  ordinary  maps  and  at- 
lases within  the  reach  of  Americans  of 
limited  means  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
topography  of  their  own  country.  The  ex- 
lellence  and  the  cheapness  of  German  maps 
sre  known  to  all,  and  it  is  said  by  experts 
:hat  even  Japan  is  better  mapped  as  a eoun- 
try  than  the  United  States. 

Passages  on  the  will  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  are 
pathetic  even  in  the  legal  wording.  The 
behavior  of  his  son  Edward  had  brought  loss 
and  shame  to  the  generous  father,  whose 
last  thoughts,  however,  were  of  a loving  and 
forgiving  nature.  “ I wish  to  promote  har- 
mony and  avoid  bitter  feeling  between  my 
children.”  This  will  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  the,  testaments  of  certain  richer  men 
who  have  deliberately  wreaked  posthumous 
vengeance  on  innocent  members  of  their 
household  or  thus  thrown  apples  of  discord 
into  the  gathering  of  mourners. 

The  mystery  of  the  Salisbury  Beach  poison- 
ing is  now  sinister.  The  thought  of  individ- 
ual carelessness  or  imprudence  on  the  part  of 
the  guests,  and  the  fear  that  village-laziness 
had  corrupted  the  water,  are  driven  out  by 
suspicion  of  murderous  intent.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  personal  spite  could  go 
so  far  as  to  injure  the  innocent  as  w ell  as  the 
;nemy  or  enemies;  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly 
Soped  that  the  suspicion  will  be  proved 
unreasonable. 


Certain  railway  and  steamship  companies 
in  Switzerland  have  insured  themselves 
against  all  losses  arising  from  accidents 
either  to  their  employes  or  to  their  passen- 
gers. For  every  workman  killed  the  com 
pany  pockets  ..=2500;  for  every  passenger, 
S»vii.  This  statement  has  been  offered  in 
' explanation  of  “the  recklessness  ” that  had 
led  lately  to  fatal  accidents  in  Switzerland, 
but  the  report  is  hardly  credible.  Letters 
from  the  scenes  of  these  accidents  to  the 
London  Times  have  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  care  and  the  attention  shown  by 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  com- 
panies, and  the  Swiss,  who  live  largely  by 
the  support  of  foreign  tourists,  would  cer- 
tainly, from  mere  policy,  do  all  within  their 
power  to  insure  safety  of  travel. 


Revolutions,  destruction  of  dynasties, 
peaceful  successions  are  alike  welcomed  by 
the  collector  of  postage  stamps,  for  he  can 
then  add  to  his  collection.  The  com- 
memoration of  the  discovery  of  America  will 
appeal  to  him,  for  it  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  the  Postmaster  General  has 
approved  of  designs  for  a new  series  of 
stamps,  and  each  design  will  represent  some 
incident  in  the  life  of  Columbus.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  both  the  designs  and  the  selection 
of  colors  will  be  a credit  to  governmental  '■ 
taste,  for  our  country  and  all  its  belongings  j 
w ill  be  subjected  to  keen  foreign  criticism.  ’ 

Justice  is  figured  commonly  as  serene,  im- 
perturbable, not  to  be  shaken  by  the  fragments 
of.  a world,  not  to  be  annoyed  by  the  stings  of 
criticism.  Her  ministers,  however,  are  men 
of  human  passions,  and  Judge  Pickett  of 
New  Haven  Is  perhaps  not  to  be  blamed  for 
his  severe  censure  of  the  newspaper  reporter 
w ',o  had  ridiculed  his  decisions,  made  false 
statements,  and  encouraged  indirectly  deeds 
of  violence.  Newspapers  occasionally  forget 
that  a Judge  is  not  responsible  to  them ; that 
rases  should  be  tried  by  Judge  and  jury,  not 
by  public  opinion.  Nor  should  a verdict  be 
anticipated  or  influenced  by  the  public  press. 


To-day  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  There  are 
commemorative  editorial  articles  and  critical 
reviews  of  his  rare  politic  genius;  and  scan- 
dal mongers  seize  the  opportunity  of  reviv- 
ing in  pungent  paragraphs  the  unfortunate 
episodes  in  his  domestic  life.  The  late  Prof. 
Freeman  lived  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
past  was  as  real  as  the  present,  and  when  his 
attention  was  once  called  to  a discussion 
about  Shelley’s  first  wife,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend:  “Why  will  they  trouble  .us  with 

this  Harriet  question  ? You  and  I have  quite 
enough  to  do  v N*  Helen  and  Theodora  and 
Mary  .Stuart’’/ ^ 


The  attention  of  writers  of  "comlc^fcia,” 
who  complain  that  there  is  a lack  of  color 
and  an  absence  of  material  for  stage  display- 
in  an  American  subject,  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  about  sixty  camels  roam- 
ing at  will  in  the  Arizona  desert.  These 
catnols  are  the  descendants  of  fifteen  which 
were  imported  by  the  Government  before  the 
war;  they  were  found  unsuitable  for  the 
work  assigned  them  and  they  were  then 
turned  loose.  Audiences  delight  in  the 
appearauoe  of  animals  on  the  stage,  and  the 
camel  might  bo  introduced  consistently  in 
an  operetta  in  which  the  action  is  in  the 
remote  territories. 

The  practical  American  has  turned  the 
amusement  of  dancing  into  a formulated 
exercise.  He  has  discovered  that  an  average 
waltz  takes  one  over  or  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile;  a square  dance  is  half  a mile, 
and  a galop  is  a good  mile  at  a 
run.  A girl  of  ordinary  attractions  and 
attainments  would  cover  easily  during  an 
evening  fifteen  miles,  without  the  intermis- 
sion strolls.  Physicians  may  iu  the  future 
prescribe  two  square  dances  or  three  waltzes ; 
the  prize-fighter  will  find  ten  galops  an 
agreeable  manner  of  reducing  flesh ; and  a 
pleasing  favor  of  the  future  German  will  be 
a richly  ornamented  pedometer. 

A long  continued  sojourn  on  a high  moun- 
tain top  may  cure  the  victim  of  the  tobacco 
habit.  Mr.  Whyniper  noticed  that  the  desire 
was  killed  at  a great  altitude.  When  he  and 
his  guides  were  on  Chimborazo,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,000  feet,  they  found  smoking  such 
hard  work  that  they  abandoned  it  gladly,  j 
for  they  could  breathe  only  with  an  open  \ 
mouth.  

The  usefulness  of  the  banana  seems  un- 
limited. N,o  longer  is  it  merely  a delight  to 
the  consumer  and  an  encouragement  to  the 
practice  of  medicine.'  Meal  is  now  made 
from  it  in  its  unripe  state,  and  this  meal  will 
keep  as  long  as  flour.  The  producing  power 
of  the  banana  is  great,  forty-four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  potato,  and  it  is  expected, 
that  the  meal  will  ultimately  lower  the  pres- 
ent price  of  a loaf  of  bread.  Its  skin  gives  a 
fine  fibre  from  which  cloth  can  be  manufact- 
ured; tile  juice  furnishes  an  indelible  ink, 
and  it  can  be  fermented  into  vinegar.  Beer 
•an  be  made  from  the  meal,  and  the  Germans 
. have  found  a method  of  turning  the  banana 
nto  a nutritious  sausage.  These  statements 
are  said  to  rest  on  good  authority,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  versatile  fruit  may 
yet  become  a substitute  for  family  butter  or 
be  used  in  removing  superfluous  hair. 

AX  ABKICVMTBAt  CENTENARY. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting! 
Agriculture  was  incorporated  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  centennial  anniversary  this 
year  is  commemorated  fitly  by  the  publica- 
tion of  an  interesting  and  valuable  report  of 
the  present  Secretary,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton.  This  report  is  naturally  of  a retrospect- 
ive nature;  at  the  same  time  it  is  full  of.  sug- 
gestion for  the  present  and  the  future.  It 
w-ould  he  a pleasure  to  review  it  at  length 
and  in  detail;  but  scattered  instances  of  the 
cnrioslties  of  Massachusetts  agriculture  may 
be  of  more  immediate  interest. 

And  first,  this  society  is  not  only  prior  in 
date  to  all  others  in  the  State,  but,  as  a cor- 
poration, to  all  others  in  the  United  States. 
Even  European  societies  were  few’  in  num- 
ber; there  were  only  two  in  Great  Britain. 
The  names  of  the  petitioners  in  1792  are 
many  of  them  familiar  and  honored  to-day  on 
account  of  the  men  that  now  bear  them.  The 
petitioners  were  prompted  chiefly  by  senti- 
ments of  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  There 
were  no  party  questions  involved.  There  was 
much  discontent;  there  was  poverty  which, 
in  many  cases,  was  akin  to  destitution. 
Leading  men  of  both  parties  saw  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  the  judicious  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  Now  this  soil  itself  w’as  in 
many  places  exhausted,  and  there  was  no 
adequate  method  of  restoring  it.  Tools  were 
cumbrous.  Four-wheeled  farm  vehicles  were 
unknown.  Singular  superstitions  prevailed. 
Seed  was  sown  and  timber  cut  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  moon.  When  Charles 
Newbold  of  New  Jersey  made  a plow- 
mold  board  wholly  of  cast  iron  the  farmers 
feared  it,  for  they  thought  it  would  poison 
the  land  and  promote  the  growth  of  weeds. 
To  plow  shallow  was  the  only  rule.  Cat- 
tle were  exposed  to  the  rudeness  of  winter 
that  they  might  “ toughen.”  The  use  of  salt 
in  curing  hay,  rotation  in  crops,  the  plowing 
in  of  green  crops  were  unknown.  Fruit 
cultivation  was  confined  to  the  production  of 
cider  apples.  Neither  neat  cattle,  horses, 
nor  swine  were  of  any  breed.  The  men  who 
thought  improvement  in  agriculture  possible 
were  dubbed  in  tavern  talk  “gentlemen 
farmers.” 

In  the  infancy  of  this  society  clergymen 
gained  many  premiums.  A gold  medal  was 
awarded  to  Kcv.  Jonathan  Newell  of  Stow 
1 for  a method  of  draining  ponds.  The  Rev. 
William  Welles  of  Brattleboro’,  Yt.,  gave’ 
full  directions  for  making  small  beer  and 
strong  beer  in  his  essay  on  the  cultivation  of 
barley;  for  home-brewed  beer  was  then  in 
niiiv.-r-ai  use.  A clergyman  in  1WS  wrote  a 


premium  essay  on  compost  aud  won  the  gold 
medalof  the  society.  Mr.  Appleton  explains 
this  clerical  competition  by  suggesting  that 
other  experimenters  did  not,  as  a rule,  feel 
competent  to  express  their  experiences  on 
paper,  and  rural  clergymen  of  that  day  were 
obliged  to  farm,  as  their  salaries  were 
meagre. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  the  gradual 
introduction  of  improvements  in  seeds,  cat- 
tle and  implements.  On  one  occasion  $45 
was  drawn  from  the  funds  of  the  society  to 
pay  for  a quantity  of  seeds  of  the  early  Vir- 
ginia wheat.  There  was  a special  importa- 
tion from  England  of  several  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes, for  in  1792  the  potato  was  not  in  com- 
mon use  in  this  country,  and  the  turnip  was 
the  favorite  vegetable.  Mulberry  seeds  were 
brought  over  at  an  early  (late.  State  lines 
were  ignored  when  the  gold  medal  of  1802 
was  awarded  to  a Connecticut  man  for  the 
importation  of  100  Merino  sheep.  A like 
medal  was  given  to  Seth  Adams  of  Dorches- 
ter for  an  importation  of  a pair  of  these 

sheep.  From  the  year  1814  dates  tiie  prac- 
tice of  importation  by  the  society  itself  of 
choice  breeding  animals,  the  first  instance 
having  been  from  France  of  two  bulls  and 
two  cows  of  the  Alderney,  or  what  is  known 
as  the  Jersey  breed. 

Tiie  story  of  the  labors  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  behalf  of  the  improvement  of  the 
plow  is  told  in  pleasant  language.  Tiie  his- 
tory of  the  cattle  shows  is  treated  graphi- 
cally. The  dinners  of  the  society  were  given 
at  the  Dudley  Tavern  or  at  the  Bull’s  Head. 
The  bills  of  fare  are  preserved,  and  we  know 
that  “Madeira  wine”  and  cider  were  the 
favorite  tipples.  The  guests  were  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  time.  John  Adams, 
Daniel  Webster,  Judge  Story,  Edward  Ever- 
ett, Commodore  Bainbridge  and  Commodore 
Hull,  Captain  Basil  Hall  of  the  British  Navy 
and  General  Coffin  of  the  British  Army  were 
thus  entertained ; and  Audubon  and  Spurz- 
heim  once  sat  down  together. 

But  there  is  hardly  a page  of  this  report 
that  does  not  include  an  interesting  fact  or  a 
curious  reminiscence.  It  is  a pamphlet  that 
is  entertaining  reading  to  all  comparers  of 
the  past  with  the  present,  to  all  who  are 
eager  to  know  the  successive  stages  of  the 
material  development  of  this  country. 


Because  Mr.  Howells  ^confesses  that  when- 
ever he  has  given  way  to  inspiration  “and 
dashed  off  a lot  of  work,”  he  has  found  the 
next  day  that  it  was  simply  rubbish,  lie  is 
called  by  certain  contemporaries  a plodder, 
devoid  of  imagination  or  poetry.  But  the 
method  of  illustrious  writers  of  novels  is  a 
refutation  of  this  charge.  Hardy  and  Zola 
are  men  of  daily  and  routine  desk  work,  as 
were  Thackeray  and  Balzac.  To  be  sure 
there  was  one  great  exception,  the  elder 
Dumas;  but  a Dumas  is  not  born  in  every 
‘decade  or  every  century. 

The  search  for  gunpowder  in  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings,  which  has  been  made  at  the 
opening  of  every  Parliament  ever  since  Guy 
Fawkes  and  his  keg  were  ready  for  action,  is 
an  interesting  tradition.  It  is  akin  to  the 
equally  traditional  habit  of  looking  under  tiie 
bed  for  a man.  If  the  search  were  rewarded 
in  either  case,  sublime  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  such  a find  would  be  justified,  and  the  pre- 
vailing curiosity  as  to  the  effect  on  the  hunter 
would  at  last  be  gratified.  _ 

' The  death  of  Mr.  John  Macgregor  does  not 
seem  to  be  noticed  widely,  and  yet  by  his 
Story  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Rob  Roy  canoe 
he  gave  a decided  impetus  to  canoeing.  His 
first  voyage  was  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
when  the  sport  in  this  country  was  practi- 
cally unknown.  The  author  was  a mau  of 
versatility,  for  he  was  a wrangler  at  Cam- 
bridge and  afterward  a writer  and  a sketcher 
for  Punch. 

Tiie  publication  of  the  Russian  State 
papers  in  tiie  Svaboda  of  Sofia  shows  that 
Euphuism  is  still  preserved  in  diplomatic 
languages.  Nothing  could  be  more  delicately 
worded  than  the  letter  of  the  Minister  in 
which  lie  hints  at  dynamite  “as  the  best 
means  to  bring  about  a rapid  change  in 
Bulgaria,”  and  desires  that  a visit  from 
Prince  Ferdinand  should  coincide  with  an 
appearance^ of  cartridges. 

A writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  pro- 
tests, and  with  good  reason,  against  en- 
nobling the  high  kick,  which  now  seems  to 
rule  the  stage,  by  calling  it  a dance.  It  is 
nothing  in  reality  but  a gymnastic  exercise. 
Tiie  art  of  stage  dancing  in  this  country  is  at 
low  ebb.  No  dancer  of  late  years  could  have 
moved  Margaret  Fuller  and  Emerson  to  their 
famous  expressions  of  joy  at  the  sight  of 
Ellsler.  And  yet  the  ballet  as  conceived  by 
Jean  Georges  Noverre,  the  great  master  of 
the  art,  Is  a noble  Institution.  “It  is  a liv- 
ing picture  of  the  passions,  the  manners,  the 
ceremonies,  and  the  costumes  of  all  the 
people  of  th<  earth.”  But  his  description 
was  written  a century  ago. 


his 


intellectual  burstlfication " (to  borrow  a 
happy  phrase  from  the  New  York  Sun),  is 
not  original  .with  him.  The  verb  is  found  in 
the  great  English  [Dictionary  of  Dr.  Murray. 
It  was  used  as  early  as  1805  in  an  American 
magazine,  and  Hope  in  his  “English  Cathe- 
drals” says  that  1)“  an  expanse  of  wall  may 
be  arcaded.” 

Drivers  of  carriages  at  summer  resorts  can 
not  be  too  careful  in  the  matter  of  displaying 
lights  after  sunset.  Several  accidonts  with 
serious  results  have;  happened  lately  in  coast 
villages  near  Boston,  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  roads.  During  the  reign  of  the 
moon,  village  authorities  save  gas  and  elec- 
tricity ; but  the  very  brightness  of  the  moon 
makes  the  shaded  ways  the  more  obscure. 

The  absurdity  of  the  present  system  of  an- 
nouncing the  titles  of  operatic  singers  in 
England  and  America  is  again  seen  in  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Abbey’s  plans  for  the 
next  season.  We  find  bunched  together 
“Miss”  Reid,  “Mile.”  Nordica;  “Mile.” 
Eames ; “Signor”  Rinaldi;  “M.”  Teste,  etc. 
Now  Mrs.  Eames-Story  is  neither  a “Mile.” 
nor  a “Miss.”  Madam  or  Mrs.  Nordica  is 
not  a “Mile.”  The  singer  or  player 
should  be  known  according  to  the 

custom  of  the  country  in  which  he 
performs.  Joachim  in  Germany  is  an- 
nounced as  “Herr  Dr.  Prof.  Joachim.” 
When  he  plays  in  Paris,  “M.  Joachim”  ap- 
pears on  the  programme.  If  he  should  come 
here,  lie  would  be  then  “Mr.”  Joachim.  At 
oresent  our  programmes  are  polyglot,  and 
“Herr”  and  “Frau”  rub  elbows  with 
“Signor”  and  “MJle.”  It  would  be  better 
to  borrow  the  uniformity  of  the  French  in 
this  matter. 

That  was  a manly  deliverance  of  opinion 
in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coler- 
idge regarding  the  action  in  which  a work- 
j ingman  sued  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The 
impudence  of  the  Duke’s  son  and  his  out- 
rageous treatment  of  men  of  the  “lower 
classes,”  “could  not  be  tolerated  from  any 
person,  Duke  or  other,”  said  his  Lordship. 
Years  ago  another  English  Chief  Justice 
sternly  rebuked  a Prince,  the  hero  of  Shakes- 
peare and  known  afterward  as  Henry  Y. 
But  Prince  Hal  hung  his  head  because  he 
knew  the  rebuke  was  deserved;  while  the 
Duke’s  son  showed  temper  even  in  the  court 
room. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  quotes  Gibbon’s 
“Decline  and  Fall”  as  follows  and  finds  a 
singular  parallel  between  Dandolo  and  Glad- 
stone : 

“ Henry  Danuolo  (Doge  of  Venice)  was  8+  at 
his  election  (a.  d.  1192)  and  97  at  his  death 
I A.  D.  1205.)  tie  shone  in  the  last  period  of 
human  life  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  char- 
| aracters  of  the  times.” 

The  newspaper,  however,  does  not  pretend 
to  limit  Gladstone’s  usefulness  by  prophesy- 
j mg  the  date  of  his  death. 


VICARIOUS  XATIOXAU  T Y . 

Camille  Saint-Saens  has  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Music  Committee  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  in  May  or  June 
of  next  year  he  will  conduct  his  own  compo- 
sitions and  appear  as  a pianist  and  an  organ- 
ist. This  is  welcome  news  to  our  musicians 
and  lovers  of  music;  for  although  there  are 
composers  of  greater  genius  in  Europe,  there 
is  no  one  of  such  versatility  in  his  musical 
excellence.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  operatic 
composers  of  France,  and  is.  beyond  dispute, 
the  greatest  composer  of  instrumental  music 
in  that  country  at  the  present  day.  He  is  an 
, organist  and  a pianist  of  the  first  rank  He 
is  a remarkable  reader  of  scores,  a man  of 
profound  musical  learning,  a writer  of  brill- 
iant articles  concerning  music,  and  an  agree- 
able and  witty  conversationalist.  The  desire 
to  see  him,  the  animal  curiosity  to  examine 
with  the  eyes  an  animal  of  distinction  will 
be  great,  and  his  arrival  and  his  perform- 
ances will  be  important  dates  in  the  history 
of  music  in  America. 

It  is  understood  that  other  celebrated  com- 
posers and  performers  of  Europe  have  been 
invited  by  the  committee  to  direct  their  own 
works  or  to  play  the  compositions  of  others. 
The  list  is  one  of  illustrious  names:  Eubin- 
stein  and  Tsclialkowsky;  Brahms  and 
Joachim;  \ erdi  and  Boito;  Gonnod  and 
Massenet.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  all  these 
men.  Verdi  Is  young  musically  and  old  in 
years.  Gounod’s  health  is  an  uncertain  quan- 
tity. Then  there  is  the  vague  terror  of  the 
ocean  that  keeps  so  many  foreigners  from 
visiting  us.  Some  of  the  composers  may  un- 
dervalue the  general  advance  made  in  music 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  for  they  have 
read  or  heard  of  the.  great  success  of  un- 
worthy compatriots  in  the  United  States, 
“the  land  of  dollars,”  as  it  is  still  called,  half 
contemptuously,  half  enviously,  by  leading 
German  critics.  Others  may  feel  that  thev 
cannot  afford  the  time,  or  they  may  fear  lest 
they  become  a part  of  a raree-show.  Yet  the 
invitations  were  worded  in  a most  courteous, 
generous  manner. 


When  one  of  these  composers  will  take 
the  stick  in  hand  at  Chicago  lie  will  facV 
players  not  foreign  to  him,  perhaps,  hut 
foieign  to  this  country.  Fqr  how  many 
pnativc-l.'pru  .Awrj^j&gjre  ia  ike.  fatuous 

i orchestras  of  Chicago,  New  York  or  Boston? 
Mow  many  native-born  conductors  are  at  t ho 
'bead  of  these  orchestras?  Is  not  German 
the  language  heard  in  the  rehearsals?  And 
yet  those  orchestras  are  supported  chiefly  by 
American  money,  and  they  play  lor  Ameri- 
can audiences.  Mr.  Saint-Saens,  for  example, 
will,  at  Chicago,  control  an  orchestra  of  men 
of  various  nationalities;  the  Germans  will  be 
]h  a great  majority;  the  Americans  in  a 
| ludicrous  minority.  Ho  is  a man  of  biting 
" it.  Surely  the  incongruity  of  the  situation  | 
" ill  tickle  his  Gallic  fancy.  Or  reverse  the  | 
case.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  French  people  I 
invite  Prof.  Paine  to  direct  bis  orchestral 
compositions  at  the  Trocadero;  the  orchestra 
that  would  play  under  him  would  be  made  up 
chiefly  of  Frenchmen  who  were  taught  in 
French  schools;  there  might  bo  a very  small 
minority  composed  of  Belgians,  Italians, 
Spaniards  and  a stray  German,  for  musicians 
are  of  a roving  disposition.  If  Prof.  Paine 
should  go  to  Berlin  or  Milan,  he  would  find  a 
German  or  an  Italian  orchestra. 

It  is  not  that  we  as  a people  express  no  in- 
terest in  these  matters.  There  is  much  talk- 
ing, there  is  constant  writing  concerning 
music.  But  when  it  comes  to  actual  perform- 
ance, we  appear  to  prefer  vicarious  to  active 
participation  just  as  certain  Orientals  pay  for 
the  dancing  of  which  they  are  extravagantly 
fond,  but  condemn  personal  activity  in  the 
dance  as  a rude  and  unseemly  exercise.  We 
call  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  Chicago*.  The 
foreign  mechanic,  the  foreign  physician,  the 
foreign  farmer  and  even  the  foreign  artist 
" ill  see  there  the  proofs  of  our  native  in- 
genuity and  skill.  The  foreign  composer 
I will  find  there  no  national  orchestra. 


(p  — . 

CAHEJfSLTBM. 

i The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
states,  as  a church,  has  always  supported  the 
j Government  of  the  United  States.  Cardinal 
I Gibbons  voiced  the  sentiment  of  this  most 
powerful  body  of  citizens  in  his  sermon  at 
Milwaukee  in  1891,  when  the  Pallium  was 
conferred  on  A rchbishop  Katzer: 

” The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Unite,;  State, 


oeuspicuons  ior  its  loyalty  in  the  cen- 
tury that  has  passed  away,  and  we,  I am  sure, 
will  emulate  the  patriotism  of  our  fathers  in  the 
us  slory  in  the  title  of  American  citi- 
zen. We  owe  an  allegiance  to  our  country,  and 
that  country  is  America.  We  must  be  in  liar- 
mony  with  our  political  institutions.  It  matters 
not  whether  this  is  the  land  of  our  birth  or  of 
our  adoption.  It  is  the  land  of  our  destiny. 
Heie  we  mtend  to  live,  and  here  we  hope  to 
cue.  And  when  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic 
resolve  to  come  to  our  shores,  may  they  be  ani- 
mated by  the  sentiments  of  Ruth  when  she  de- 
ermined  to  join  her  husband’s  kindred  in  the 
land  of  Israel.” 

J lie  sincerity  of  such  sentiments  was 
proved  beyond  a doubt  in  the  Civil  War.  when 
thousands  of  devout  Roman  Catholics  gave 
their  influence,  their  money  and  their  lives 
in  the  deience  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  a cour- 
ageous and  learned  priest,  the  Rev.  John  Con- 
way, tlie  editor  of  the  Northwestern  ChroD- 
m.e,  exposing  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  a conspiracy  of  German- 
merican  priests  against  American  suprem- 
X,  tu,s  country.  This  conspiracy  began 
in  1884,  when  eighty-two  German  priests  were 
sent  to  Rome  with  a petition  to  the  Propa- 
ganda asking  for  the  removal  of  certain  sup- 
i posed  grievances.  The  petition  was  rejected 
summarily.  It  was  renewed  in  1886  by  the 
Rev.  P.  A.  Abbelen  of  Milwaukee,  and  it  may 
be  stated  here  that  the  priestly  promoters  of 
foreigrusm  belong  chiefly  to  the  Archdioceses 
of  bt.  Louis  and  Milwaukee.  He  asked  that 
German-speaking  parishes  be  put  on  an  equal 
footing  with  English-speaking  ones.  But 
such  has  always  been  the  case.  Rome  also 
decided  that  newcomers  are  free  to  go  to  any  I 
church  they  please,  whereas  Father  Abbelen  ' 
pegged  that  they  might  be  assigned  to  a ^ 
church  of  their  own  language.  In  thwarting 
the  mission  of  the  Milwaukee  priest  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  and  Bishop  Keane  were 
largely  instrumental. 


Hus  is  not  a domestic  dispute  of  ecclesias- 
tics. A political  move  is  covered  under  the 
name  of  religion.”  In  this  country  the  lead- 
ers in  the  preservation  and  the  increase  of 
loreignism  are  certain  priests  who  came  to 
tins  country  late  in  life ; they  have  not  been 
able  to  shake  off  early  influences  or  grasp 
the  American  mode  of  thought  and  pro- 
gressive spirit. 

They  are  supported  by  a few  German- 
American  Bishops  and  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lio  papers  printed  in  the  German  language. 
These  priests  and  Bishops  are  regarded  by 
j RaRler  Conway  as  the  tools  of  Caliensly,  the 
. Austro-Hungarian  representative  at  the 


Vatican,!  and  lie  defines  Calienslylsm  as  “ a 
combined  effort  of  occlosliwtios  and  Journal- 
ists, mostly  German,  with  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  Powers  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  foreignisni  in  this  country,  and 
for  using  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  n 
means  to  that  end.” 

These  conspirators  wish  to  get  a pre- 
ponderance in  the  Episcopate  of  this  coun- 
try. They  demand  tho  preservation  and  tho 
propagation  of  the  German  language  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Conway  says; 

“Tho  ugly  discussion  over  the  Bonnett  law  in 
V\  lsconsin  was  ill  reality  an  outcome  of  this 
foreign  movement.  There  were  a few  objection- 
able details  of  minor  momont  in  the  law.  but 
tho  underlying  principle  had  for  its  object  to 
advance  the  interests  of  tho  language  of  tho 
country.  The  promoters  of  forolgnism  attacked 
the  law  as  radically  wrong  and  they  succeeded 
in  doing  tho  very  odious  thing  of  dragging  in 
j the  Catholic  Church  in  Wisconsin  to  help  tlioir 
schemes.” 

Fortunately  for  our  country  the  great  body 
of  Roman  Catholics  agree  with  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul:  “We  acknowledge  the 
Pope  of  Rome  as  our  chieftain  in  spiritual 
matters  and  we  are  glad  to  receive  direction 
from  him.  But  men  in  Germany,  or  Switzer- 
land, or  Ireland,  must  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness and  be  still  as  to  ours.  * * * Nor  will 
the  authorities  in  Rome  listen  lor  a moment 
to  Caliensly  or  his  friends.  The  well-known 
policy  of  Rome  is  to  trust  the  hierarchy  of 
each  country,  and  to  encourage  in  each  couu- 
I try  Catholicity  to  the  manner  born.” 

Among  the  countries  foreign  to  Germany, 
the  United  States  holds  the  foremost  rank 
as  a purchaser  of  works  of  art  at  the  Munich 
exhibitions  of  1889,  1890  and  1891.  A greater 
sum  was  expended  by  our  people  in  this  pur- 
chase than  by  the  citizens  of  Munich,  and 
it  was  nearly  as  great  as  the  total  spent  by 
Germany ; for  the  American  total  was  $94,- 
155.  As  a result  of  this  substantial  appreci- 
ation of  Munich  art,  Germany,  it  is  said,  will 
make  every  effort  to  be  well  represented  in 
this  department  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 

The  French  Government  has  been  forced 
to  take  measures  to  remedy  the  abuses  in  the 
matter  of  decorations.  The  Wilson  scandals 
are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all ; and  the  Legion 
of  Honor  at  one  tune  was  bestowed  in  such 
abundance  that  it  was  almost  an  honor  to  be 
without  a ribbon  in  the  button-hole.  A less 
dignified  order  is  known«rTfie  Palmes  Acad- 
emiques,  which,  given  to  the  just  and  the  un- 
just, have  lost  their  value;  but  the  Minister 
of  Instruction  has  determined  that  the  cre- 
dentials of  every  applicant  shall  henceforth 
be  examined  rigorously.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  lay  a tax  of  50  francs  on  every  palm, 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  sinking  of  the 
national  debt.  This,  however,  seems  a doubt- 
ful means  of  limiting  the  number  of  appli- 
cants. It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the 
burning  desire  of  foreigners  to  receive  the 
often  empty  honor  of  such  decorations.  It 
is  a mania  not  confined  to  any  one  class;  and 
this  mania  has  nowhere  been  more  amusingly 
described  than  in  “Decore,”  a short  story 
by  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

A peanut  trust  has  been  organized,  with 
officers  in  due  order  down  to  the  Assistant 
Doorkeeper.  It  festablishes  the  price  of  pea- 
nut sacks,  operates  factories  and  defies  rings 
and  speculators.  The  world’s  peanut  centre, 
by  the  way,  is  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.  A pea- 
nut factory  is  the  pretext  for  a strange 
nomenclature.  The  very  definition  is  to  the 
Northern  man  as  deep  a mystery  as  the  in- 
scription on  exhumed  Oriental  stones:  “A 
peanut  factory  is  a place  where  they  put  the 
goobers  through  such  process  as  wheat  has 
j to  undergo  when  it  is  being  cleansed  of  eliaff 
and  rid  of  cockerel.”  Virginia  truckers  reap 
a harvest  of  $8,000,000  annually  from  their 
market,  which  includes  “tops”  and 
“ tailers.” 

Many  Americans  envy  the  sidewalk  life  of 
foreign  towns,  the  tables  set  in  front  of  cafe 
or  restaurant,  where  the  lounger  can  sip  his 
coffee  or  iced  drink,  or  even  eat  in  public, 
watching  the  passer-by.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  such  lounging  in  an  American 
public  street  would  provoke  the  ridicule  of 
the  small  boy  and  the  disapprobation  of  the 
serious  citizen.  As  yet  we  are  too  conscious 
of  ourselves,  too  thoughtful  of  the  opinion  of 
the  public  concerning  individual  action.  But 
here  in  Boston,  a more  relentess  foe  than 
Dame  Conventionality  would  be  the  East 
wind.  Our  climate  is  churlish,  treacherous, 
or  deliberately  ironical. 



The  statistics  of  English  bankruptcies  and 
arrangements  for  the  past  half  year  are  not 
agreeable  reading  for  our  Anglomaniacs, 
who  point  continually  to  the  “prosperity” 
of  England  for  their  own  political  purposes. 

A very  decided  increase  of  failures  is  ap- 
parent all  around.  In  the  wholesale  branches 
the  number  is  548,  against  499  in  the  June 
half  of  last  year,  of  which  as  many  as  46 
are  in  the  Manchester  district,  contrasted 
with  only  19  for  the  first  half  of  1891.  Re- 
tail failures  number  4008,  against  8388,  an 
increase  of  18§  per  cent.,  and  are  distributed 
over  the  various  trades  impartially. 


The  prices  obtained  for  the  Viva  and  the 
Citv  of  Chicago  show  again  tlie  shrinkage  in 
value  of  abandoned  machinery.  Whether  it 
be  an  engine  or  a printing  press,  ' 
'-light  nse  or  temporary  damage  turns  valua- 
ble property  into  a thiug  of  little  value.  If 
it  is  true  that  there  was  a stock  of  valuable 
wines  on  the  Alva,  the  buyers  may  have 
made  a more  profitable  bargain  than  they 
anticipated. 

The  Prince  ot  Monaco  has  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  other  illustrious  meu  and  made  his 
appearaneo  ou  the  lecture  platform.  It  was 
his  modesty,  no  doubt,  that  prevented  him 
from  discussing  “The  Doctrine  of  Chances 
or  the  statistics  of  Suicide,’’  and  thus  ad- 
vertising quietly  his  business.  He  spoke  of 
“Tides  and  Ocean  Currents,"  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  association  thought  that  a pro- 
posed scheme  of  the  Prince  would  result  in 
timely  warning  to  mariners  of  Atlantic 
storms.  It  is  a pity  that  the  Gambler- Prince 
does  not  invent  a system  of  preventing  ship- 
wrecks on  the  reefs  of  his  casino. 

Xewburyport  is  not  the  only  New  England 
town  where  the  eemeterv  suffers  from  ne- 
glect. Broken  tablets,  flourishing  weeds, 
effaced  paths,  show’  too  often  that  the  dead 
are  almost  forgotten  by  the  living.  However, 
this  is  not  always  due  to  carelessness.  Many 
dead  worthies  are  w ithout  living  representa- 
tives ; or  the  members  of  the  latest  generation 
are  in  far  Western  towns.  At  the  same  time 
it  seems  as  though  town  authorities  might 
easily  prevent  a cemetery  from  becoming  a 
reproach  to  the  patriotism  and  reverence  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Such  exhibitions  as  the  “ public  praise  of 
Allah  “ in  the  Madison  Square  Garden  yester- 
day by  twenty-three  howling  and  seven 
whirling  dervishes,  are  an  outrage  against 
a grave  and  dignified  religion.  Theatrical 
managers  viewed  the  performance  with  an 
eye  to  possible  business,  but  they  were  dis- 
gusted, as  were  the  newspaper  men  in  search  ] 
of  material  for  copy.  Police  interference  j 
might  well  he  allowed,  for  such  exhibitions  j 
are  against  the  public  good  and  a reproach  to 
the  sincere  faith  of  many  Mohammedans. 

Certain  foreigners  regard  our  “ palace  J 
cars  ” as  immoral,  not  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word  but  as  destructive  of  self-respect 
and  dignified  privacy.  The  privacy  of  the 
sleeping  car  is,  to  be  sure,  as  “ tumultuous 
a-  that  insured  by  Emerson’s  storm,  but  the 
American  sense  of  humor  turns  that  which 
might  be.  unpleasant  into  a joke.  Mr.  Pull- 
man has  applied  for  a patent  on  a new  ven-  i 
tilator,  which  will  add  materially  to  the 
comfort  of  day  and  night.  His  device  is 
directly  the  opposite  of  the  old  contrivance. 
Instead  of  having  the  ventilator  in  the  roof 
alone,  it  is  intended  to  be  used  also  in  the 
windows,  so  that  a current  of  air  may^be 
.sent  into  the  upper  and  lower  berths.*  ** 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  studies  even 
when  he  is  yachting,  and  a copy  of  Zola’s 
novel.  “The  Downfall,”  Ison  his  work  table. 
From  this  powerful  story  he  may  learn  of  the 
horror  and  misery  of  war,  and  thus  be 
tempted  to  curb  his  martial  inclinations. 
T Istoi’s  “War  and  Peace”  and  “ The  Con- 
.-.■ript,’’  by  Erckman-Chatrian,  might  be 
added  as  suitable  text  books  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a ruler  of  armies.  


MtEHARt  COLLaBOEATfOX. 


The  appearance  of  “The  Xaulahka,  a 
jovel  w ritten  by  Sir.  Kipling  and  the  late  Mr. 
Haleitier,  has  provoked  an  animated  discus- 
sion concerning  the  advantages  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  collaboration,  which  has  been  de- 
Qur-d  as  “a  form  of  enthusiastic  friendship  to 
which  writers  of  fiction  appear  to  bo  specially 
liable."  This  species  of  partnership  is  not  a 
t!.:  gof  modern  invention.  In  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  when  prose  was  poetry  and  tropes 
jn  the  mouths  of  laborers,  Beaumont 
an  i K. etcher,  twin  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  dramatic  firmament,  wrote 
plays  in  company  as  they  drank  wine  at 
the  Mermaid.  There  were  playwrights  of 
that  age  that  were  imprisoned  for  their  joint 
labors.  Fletcher  was  associated  with  Shak- 
spear:  in  the  making  of  "Henry  VHl.’’ 

There  are  notable  modern  Instances  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  in  the  drama  and  in  the 
novel:  Beade and  Taylor;  IJesant  and  Bice; 
Erckinaim-Chatrian ; Meilhac  and  Ilalevy. 
Ironed,  French  playwrights  are  partial  to 
si  ch  partnership.  Plays,  the  texts  of  operas 
ar  d operettas,  and  novels,  are  often  signed 
wi  i two  names,  sometimes  with  three,  or 
fc'tn  four.  . 

Some  claim  that  the  advantages  ot  tins 
?y  item  arc  great.  One  author  acts  as  a com- 
p'u  nent  to  the  other.  He  restrains  fancy 
w hen  it  is  too  exuberant  or  he  supplies  it  , 
when  it  is  lacking.  He-  checks  diffuseness,  ] 
or  i r i • e3  the  plot  into  coherency,  gives  a 


i callstic  touch  to  the  conversation,  puts  uere  j 
and  there  a dash  of  local  color.  Or  he  may  j 
not  take  the  pen  in  his  hand;  he  may  stand  1 
off  and  view  the  work,  as  a connoisseur  in 
the  studio  of  a painter.  He  thus  gains  an 
idea  of  the  proportions,  of  the  values;  he 
recommends  a stronger  background,  or  ho 
complains  of  certain  lights.  It  is  a case, 
they  say,  of  “ two  heads  are  better  than 
one.”  But  much  depends  on  the  interior  of 
the  heads. 

To  discuss  the  question  by  citing  instances 
is  to  argue  from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral. Without  an  attempt  at  argument,  it  is 
of  interest  to  examine  the  modern  instances. 
The  weakest  of  Charles  lleado’s  leading 
novels  was  written  with  the  help  of  another, 
and  Vet  the  aider  was  an  experienced,  yes, 
wily  dramatist.  Since  the  death  of  James 
Rice  the  novels  of  Mr.  Besant,  although  they 
are  agreeable  reading,  have  lost  in  the  great 
flow  of  animal  spirits.  The  keenest  critics 
have  deplored  the  yielding  of  Messrs.  Kipling 
and  Stevenson  to  the  admission  of  a partner. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
reader  to  separate  Erckijiaun  from  Chatrian. 
Their  novels  are  apparently  the  work  of  one 
man.  Meilhac  and  Hafevy  have  dissolved 
their  partnership  by  mutual  consent,  and 
neither  seems  to  suffer  thereby,  for  each,  as 
an  individual,  has  produced  admirable  work 
since  the  dissolution. 

It  is  uot  to  be  denied  that  the  effect  of  such 
partnerships  is  chiefly  to  stimulate  the  curi- 
osity of  the  reader  or  to  provoke  disappoint- 
ment. He  plays  at  liare-and-hounds  with 
the  authors.  A passage  here  reminds  him  of 
X,  and  there  a peculiar  y w'orded  paragraph 
suggests  the  hand  of  Z.  He  is  sure  that  the 
heroic  and  the  love  see  les  are  by  the  well- 
known  author,  and  he  charges  the  padding 
to  the  assistant.  Now  lis  judgment  may  be 
often  at  fault.  One  map  have  imitated  pur- 
posely the  style  of  the  ither;  or  the  Homer 
may  have  nodded,  and  the  unknown  one 
may  have  shown  unexpected  power.  The 
reading  of  the  novel  of  partnership  becomes 
then  the  attempted  solution  of  a problem. 

The  great  novels  of  the  world  are  due  to 
the  imagination  of  individual  writers  un- 
aided except  by  experience  and  by  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart.  Fielding,  Thack- 
eray and  Hardy,  Balzac,  Dumas  and  Zola 
speak  to  the  reader  with  personal  intensity. 
When  tw&  speak  to  him  together,  although 
there  are  rare  exceptions,  and  he  then  hears 
but  one  voice,  his  attention  is  distracted ; 
curiosity  perhaps  holds  him  to  the  end;  but 
tho  Vinnk  does  not  master  him. 


It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  William-  is 
deeply  mortified  by  his  late  marine  defeats, 
and  it  is  hinted  that  such  defeats  would 
Have  been  impossible  in  German  waters. 

Yet  it  would  seem  as  though  even  the  re- 
spect due  royalty  and  the  sycophancy  that 
begs  preferment  would  give  way  to  the  keen 
desire  of  a yachtsman  to  bring  his  boat  in 

first.  

l'awning,  which  was  formerly  regarded 
pnlv  as  a symptom  of  boredom  or  disease,  is 
now  the  chief  feature  of  a Swiss  cure. 
“Pharyngitis,  catarrh  of  the  eustachian  tube 
and  pain  in  the  ear”  are  now  relieved  or 
absolutely  healed  by  yawning  at 
stated  intervals.  How  this  yawning  is  super- 
induced  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  of  Dr.  Naegeli’s  discovery ; but  here 
is  ample  material  for  the  jests  of  the  para- 
grapher  or  the  sneers  of  the  literary  and  the 
dramatic  critics. 

A contemporary  remarks  with  justice  that 
the  tour  of  the  Arion  Singers  in  Germany 
lias  accomplished  more  toward  asserting  tho 
respectable  position  of  music  and  music-mak- 
ers in  the  United  States  “than  has  been 
achieved  by  all  the  rubbish  that  has  been 
talked  and  printed  about  encouragement  to 
American  composers,  and  by  all  the  societies 
gotten  up  for  the  demonstration  of  this,  that 
or  the  other  point  during  the  last  ten  years.” 
Mr.  Van  dor  Stucken  proved  to  the  singing 
societies  of  Germany  that  in  purity  of  tone 
and  in  expression  they  might  learn  from  a 
club,  younger  in  years,  not  governed  by  hide- 
bound tradition,  made  up  of  Germans  imbued 
thoroughly  with  American  ideas- 

• The  efforts  of  London  philanthropists  bear  | 
fruit  at  last.  A few  days  agp  there  was  an 
indisputable  proof  of  the  existence  of  culture 
in  tho  East  End.  A Mr.  Chapman  Cohen, 
who,  when  lie  was  baled  afterward  to  the 
judge,  described  himself  as  a “scholar,” 
harangued  a crowd  in  the  open  air  on  the 
subject  of  “Evolution  in  Creation."  His 
doctrines  were  distasteful;  his  arguments 
wore  inconclusive.  Shouts  arose:  Down 

with  him!”  “I.vnch  him!  ’ and  Break  up 
the  programme!”  Such  an  enthusiastic 
manifestation  of  scientific  interest  is  only 
rivalled  by  the  disputes  in  Boston  each 
eason  concerning  the  merits  of  orciiestral 
conductors,  the  “temperament!’  of  pianists 
or  the  architectural  features  of  a public 
building. 


Mr.  O’Donnell,  who  visits  Boston  to  assure 
himself  that  he  is  “ in  touch  ” with  the 
worjeingmeu,  shows  great  good  sense  in  re- 
fusing the  opportunity  of  “ making  capital 
out  of  his  position  and  taking  to  the  stage;  , 
although  from  a reporter’s  description  it  j 
appears  that  he  has  natural  histrionic  ad- 
vantages, such  as  “ strongly  marked  featuies,  . 
and  a charming  smile  that  flits  constantly  ( 
over  his  face.” 

The  250th  anniversary  of  Gloucester  may 
well  be  celebrated  with  rejoicing.  Nor  in 
summing  up  the  history  of  the  town  should 
the  bravery  of  the  men  and  the  women  be 
forgotten,  a bravery  displayed  not  only  occa- 
sionally, as  in  times  of  war,  but  daily  in  the 
pursuits  of  peace.  The  fishermen  are  they 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do 
business  in  great  waters.  Too  often  they 
snatch  in  vain  the  food  for  others  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  The  women  endure  patiently 
the  strain  of  waiting  and  bear  up  heroically 
under  suspense  and  certain  loss.  AA  ithout 
doubt,  because  the  tugs  at  their  own  heart- 
strings are  so  severe,  their  hearts  go  out  so  ■ 
generously  toward  the  sufferers  by  fire  and 
flood  in  other  towns. 


American  ships  must  not  ouly  sail  under 

an  American  flag;  they  must  be  commanded 

by  American  officers.  The  officers  of  the 
City  of  New  Vork  and  the  City  of  Paris  have 
therefore  taken  out  the  first  papers  to  secure 
naturalization.  Not  that  Captain  Watkins 
loves  England  the  less,  but  that  he  loves  lus 
swift  ship  the  more.  And  here  is  a modern 
instance  of  the  old  saw,  that  the  dearest 
thing  to  a skipper  is  his  vessel. 

The  wildest  fancy  of  the  librettist  of 
Italian  blood  is  but  a conventional  tale  to  the 
story  of  passion  that  comes  from  Mereagliano. 
A girl  plans  to  aid  her  lover  in  a duel,  and 
fires  simultaneously  with  him  at  his  rival. 
She  kills  her  lover,  and  the  bullet  of  the 
rival  strikes  the  girl.  Or  is  there  a more 
tragic  scene  in  the  works  of  modern  Russian 
novelists  than  the  tragedy  at  the  ball  at 
Moscow.  It  seems  as  though  Nature  yawned 
at  the  attempts  of  novelists  and  finally  cried 
out  in  disgust  “Come,  now,  I will  set  you  a 
model  for  imitation.” 


The  interesting  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mayo  before  the  Yroung  Men’s  Christian 
Union  in  Union  Hall  brings  to  the  mind  an 
undeservedly  forgotten  hook,  Hopkins’s 
“The  Youth  of  the  Old  Dominion.”  The 
fearful  struggles  of  the  early  Virginia  col- 
onists, the  avarice  that  led  to  crime,  and  the 
starvation  that  turned  men  into  ghouls,  are 
there  graphically  described,  and  tlie  book  is 
full  of  the  evidences  of  long  and  painstaking 
research.  The  settlers  of  New  England  were 
not  alone  in  their  toil  and  privations. 


Baron  Rothschild  of  Paris  is  said  to  be 
mad,  and  his  insanity  finds  relief  in  break- 
ing statues.  Such  a species  of  acute  mania 
might  be  of  public  benefit  to  our  inhabitants 
■who  cross  the  Common  and  the  Public  Gar- 
den, and  by  a twisting  of  the  immigration 
law  concerning  skilled  laborers,  the  Baron 
might  be  welcomed  bere  as  an  expert. 


When  Dr.  Sarah  Stevenson  of  Chicago  saw 
children  arrested  for  bathing  in  the  lake 
when  tlie  thermometer  stood  in  the  nineties 
and  there  was  no  relief,  her  soul  was  moved 
within  her,  not  on  account  of  tlie  offence  of 
the  children  against  “ public  morals,”  but 
-with  pitv  for  suffering  humanity.  AVitli  the 
aid  of  tlie  Mayor  and  a few  intelligent  and 
kind-hearted  businessmen  she  secured  the 
erection  of  bath  houses,  and  procured  towels, 
trunks  and  the  other  necessities  of  decent  , 
bathing.  In  other  words,  the  poor  of  Chi-  j 
•ago  are  going  to  have  baths  free.  Such 
iractieal  and  admirable  philanthropy  should 
je  widely  extended. 


The  young  man  at  the  seaside  or  among 
the  mountains  may  now  take  courage,  and 
tlie  summer  girl  may  well  consider  her  ways. 
Mr.  Justice  Law  ranee,  at  a trial  the  other 
day  in  Chester,  England,  declared  that  “the 
scales  of  justice  must  he  held  equally  be- 
tween man  and  woman,”  and  the  twelve  in  a 
box  granted  £5i>  damages  to  a young  man 
whose  feelings  had  been  trifled  with  by  a 
woman  of  independent  means. 


Another  instance  of  tho  fact  that  all 
rations  are  not  prepared  by  Nature  for  col- 
onization, is  given  by  the  failure  of  tlie 
flirsch  colony  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  iand,  it  is  said,  was  chosen  without  wis- 
-joiri,  and  the  men  and  women,  hud- 
dled’ together  in  tents,  have  been 
living  there  for  months  in  idleness. 
Englishmen  have  met  with  similar  disr  j 
courageinents  in  the  first  days  of  settling, 
hut  they  have  held  fast  with  bull-dog 
tenacity,  and  now  the  wilderness  blossoms  as 
the  rose.  Eight  hundred  discouraged 
Hebrews  have  sailed  lor  Europe,  and  the 
scheme  of  Baron  Hirsch  seems  frustrated  on 
account  of  the  shiftlessness  of  the  recipients 
of  his  bounty. 
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A POSSIBLE  JI  MP. 

In  these  days  ghosts  must  be  provided  with 
credentials.  Even  in  Virginia,  where  eacli 
family  of  importance  is  provided  with  an  ap- 
parition that  prowls  about  the  plantation  and 
mourns  the  departed  days  of  patriarchal  and 
ante-bellum  grandeur,  the  genuineness  of  a 
phantom  is  now  investigated.  Men  of  scien- 
tific acquirements  dispute  the  posthumous 
poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  who  emerges  from  the 
recesses  of  a dark  cabinet  for  the  edification 
of  the  faithful ; and  they  view  with  suspicion 
the  long  line  of  deceased  relatives  who  are 

I addicted  to  writing  messages  on  slates, 
whether  they  were  known  in  this  world  as 
“Uncle  Amos’’  or  as  “Aunt  Maria.”  And 
yet  these  same  ghosts  may  well  shake  their 
gaunt  sides  with  laughter,  for  science  admits 
frankly  that  there  are  mental  experiences 
and  phenomena  that  she  cannot  explain ; 
that  Mrs.  Piper,  for  instance,  “ has  shown  | 
in  her  trances  a knowledge  of  the  personal  1 
! affairs  of  living  and  dead  people  which  it  is 
| impossible  to  suppose  that  she  can  have 
! gained  in  any  ‘natural’  way.” 

Prof.  'William  James  has  contributed  to 
the  August  number  of  the  Forum  an  interest- 
ing review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  and  the  results  ob-  j 
tained  by  the  investigations  of  the  members. 
The  purpose  of  the  society  is  well  known, 
first,  “ to  carry  on  systematic  experimenta- 
tion with  hypnotic  subjects,  mediums,  clair- 
voyants and  others and,  secondly,  “to  col- 
lect evidence  concerning  apparitions,  haunted 
houses  and  similar  phenomena  which  are  in- 
cidentally reported,  but  which,  from  their 
fugitive  character,  admit  of  no  deliberate 
control.’’  Now  Prof.  James  claims  that  “as 
a sort  of  weather  bureau  for  accumulating 
reports  of  such  meteoric  phenomena  as  ap- 
paritions,’’ this  society  lias  done  an  immense 
amount  of  work.  But  he  admits  that  it  has 
not  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  founders  in  the 
matter  of  experimentation. 

Members  of  the  society  were  instrumental 
in  exposing  the  fraudulent  claims  of  certain 
mediums  to  be  able  to  control  physical  phe- 
nomena, such  as  slate  writing,  furniture 
moving  and  so  forth.  And  in  like  manner  de- 
ception in  “thought  transference ’’  was  de- 
tected. even  when  it  had  been  agreed  by  keen 
investigators  that  the  persons  in  question 
’had  “ an  inexplicable  power  of  guessing  names 
and  objects  thought  of  by  others.”  At  the 
same  time  these  experimenters  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  large  percentage  of  cor-  1 


lect  reproductions  by  the  subjects  of  words, 
diagrams  and  sensations  occupying  other  peo- 
ple s consciousness  was  entirely  inexplicable 
as  the  resuit  of  chance;  but  it  is  a singular 
‘act  that  “since  the  first  three  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  society  no  new  subjects  have 
turned  up  with  whom  extensive  and  syste- 
matic experiments  could  be  carried  on.’’  An 
explanation  of  the  apparently  strange  cre- 
dulity of  many  sensible  people  shown  at  sit- 
tings and  seances  is  the  fact  that  the  eye  is 
deceived  so  easily  by  the  quickness  of  the 
hand.  Then,  too,  no  one  knows  how  far  mind 
reading  and  hypnotism  are  exerted  in  creat- 
ing and  keeping  alive  such  popular  delusions. 

Prof.  James,  who  evidently  has  a partial 
belief  in  the  supernatural,  or  in  the  exists 
once  in  each  one  of  a “subliminal”  self, 
which  may  make  at  any  time  irruption 
into  our  ordinary  lives,”  explains  the  disgust 
| awakened  in  the  minds  of  many  scientific  men 
by  the  very  words  “psychical  research”  as 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  phantasms 
are  tedious  reading ; the  facts  are  separate, 
and  seem  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  rest  of 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that 
if  Messrs.  Helmholtz,  Huxley,  Pasteur  and 
Edison  were  to  simultaneously  announce 
I themselves  as  converts  to  clairvoyance, 
thought  transference  and  ghosts,  “there 
would  be  a popular  stampede  in  that  direc- 
jtion;  and  Prof.  James  admits  that  sooner 
or  later  the  cat  must  jump  this  way.  The 
reasons  for  this  belief  are  given  at  length, 
and  they  deserve  the  respectful  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  Prof.  James  will  be  disturbed 
by  the  protests  of  correspondents  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  who  claim  that  such  a jump 
would  frighten  women  and  little  children, 
injure  society  and  contradict  an  opinion  once 
t expressed  by  Goethe. 


According  to  a report  of  the  Board  of 
Electrical  Control,  62  telegraph  poles  and 
-.011,960  feet  of  overhead  wires  were  removed 
from  New  York  city;  during  the  month  of 
June.  Foreign  visitors  who  found  in  this 
.network  and  element  of  picturesqueness 
will  perhaps  mourn,  while  the  citizens  re- 
joice. If  such  disfigurement  be  picturesque, 
Boston  can  surely  enter  rival  claims. 

It  is  the  turn  of  waiters  to  object  to  the 
tip  ’ system,  for  certain  employers  lower 
their  wages  when  tippihg  is  the  habit.  As 
the  total  of  the  tips  is  a fluctuating  sum,  the 
, waiter  naturally  prefers  fixed  certainty  to 
irregular  generosity.  The  whole  system  is 
| wrong ; it  harms  the  proprietor,  tho  waiter 
pmd  the  customer. 


The  fact  that  $63,fl0o  was  made  by  the 
selling  of  ham  sandwiches  and  mutton  pies 
sxeitc  • surprise  in  certain  quarters.  But  if 
dally  profits  in  such  a business  aro  apparent- 
ly small  they  arc  quick  and  sure.  The 
vender  carries  no  doubtful  stock,  as  does  his 
brother,  the  bookseller.  Tho  druggist  may 
lose  by  speculation  in  quinine;  but  ham  and 
bread  are  seldom  fevorish  or  dull.  Then  tho 
assuranco  of  habit  on  the  part  of  customers 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  A man 
contracts  a tftste  for  sandwiches,  and,  when 
he  once  finds  satisfaction,  he  never  leaves  the 
source  of  gratification.  “I  eat  beans  now, 
because  I ate  beans  then”  remarked  the 
Boston  man  to  Artomus  Ward.  He  might 
Slave  added  “and  at  the  same  place.” 

Whether  or  no  cholera  lurks  in  the  rags 
brought  by  the  Galileo  to  our  port,  the  au- 
thorities acted  wisely  in  the  matter.  The 
shipper  may  have  provided  satisfactory  affi- 
davits, mdde  in  good  faith,  to  the  effect  that 
I each  and  every  bale  of  the  invoice  is  free 
from  any  possibility  of  infection,  but  lie  is 
not  omniscient,  and  there  is  no  absolute 
knowledge  in  these  things.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  take  too  great  precautions,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  disease  is  spreading  fast  in 
Bnropeau  countries. 

Although,  according  to  the  astrologer, 
Mars  may  have  encouraged  the  strikes,  he 
1 seems  to  desert  them  in  spirit  as  he  recedes 
from  the  earth.  The  Building  Trades  strik- 
ers have  made  an  unconditional  surrender  in 
New  York  city;  the  granite  cutters  of  Ver- 
mont and  Maine  are  restless,  and,  unless 
there  is  speedy  aid,  they  will  not  stay  out; 
and  over  500  of  the  old  men  at  the  Duquesne 
steel  works  are  now  in  their  places.  The 
speech  of  the  Irishman  at  Duquesne  is  the 
whole  matter  in  a nutshell:  “The jig  is  up.” 
Meanwhile,  who  can  calculate  the  loss  to  the 
whole  business  world  by  these  vain  conflicts? 
The  loss  in  wages  in  New  l’ork  city  alone  is 
estimated  at  $1,200,000. 

Prize-fighting,  it  seems,  is  not  confined  to 
professionals,  and  it  serves  to  display  the 
prowess  of  the  gilded  youth  of  this  genera- 
tion. At  the  late  affair  at  Ballston  the  pro- 
ceedings would  in  certain  respects  have  won 
the  approbation  of  the  noblemen  of  England, 
who  are  the  patron  saints  in  the  sporting 
calendar.  There  were  seconds  and  a time- 
keeper; Mr.  “Billy”  Edwards,  the  well- 
known  light-weight,  vouchsafed  to  accept 
tile  position  of  referee.  Local  pride  may  be 
gratified,  for  victory  perched  on  the  fists  of 
the  young  gentleman  who  pursues  his  sports 
during  the  winter  season  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. At  the  same  time  there  are  laws 
concerning  mills  ” and  the  grinders  at  such 
mills  recorded  in  the  statutes  of  New  York. 
Noi  should  the  report  that  there  was  unfair 
interference  after  the  second  round  be  over- 
looked by  the  student  of  sociology. 

Ihieves  grow  bold  in  our  streets  and  snatch 
at  pocketbooks  in  broad  daylight.  Women 
give  them  provocation,  and  almost  excuse ; 
for  the  sight  of  a stuffed  wallet  carried  care- 
lessly in  the  hand  is  a temptation  to  even  a 
poor  lounger  who  has  not  served  his  appren- 
ticeship of  crime.  While  women  imitate  in 
certain  ways  the  dress  and  the  manner  of 
man,  it  is  singular  that  they  do  not  copy  his 
accessible  and  useful  pocket.  For  watches 
and  pocketbooks  were  intended  originally 
more  for  private  service  than  for  public  dis- 
play.   

Mr.  J.  F.  Forth,  a maker  of  lace  curtains, 
seems  to  be  a man  of  horse-sense.  When  the 

I McKinley  act  was  passed,  he  wa-;  doing  busi- 

I ness  in  Nottingham,  England,  and  he  found 
out  that  his  profits  were  cut  down  and  he 
could  not  afford  to  send  shipments  to  this 
country.  Instead  of  sulking  in  England  and 
praying  for  a Democratic  victory  in  “the 

j States,”  he  comes  to  America,  starts  his  fac- 
tory in  Wyandance,  L.  I.,  and  proposes  to 
give  employment  to  several  hundred  people 
‘ who  will  receive  American  wages  ” Mr 
Forth  says  that  everything  to  his  advantage 
is  in  this  country,  and  that  in  time  he  will 
sell  his  lace  in  London. 


Aggressiveness  and  destroying  false  idols 
have  been  claimed  by  the  realists  as  their 
own  peculiar  privilege.  But  the  gentle  apos- 
tles of  the  Ideal  who  write  for  “The  Knight 
Errant,”  the  Boston  quarterly  devoted  to  the 
liberal  arts,  have  armed  themselves  with 
hammers  to  smite  “the  Philistine,”  although 
m this  case  as  in  others,  the  Philistine  is 
simply  a man  who  does  not  entertain 
the  opinions  of  the  writer.  The  key 
note  is  sounded  by  Prof.  Norton, 
who  claims  that  “even  the  most  enthusiastic 
assertors  of  American  progress  in  the  arts 
can  hardly  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  there 
has  not  been  as  yet  in  America  a single 
painter,  sculptor  or  architect  who  has  created 
a great  work  of  art.”  Such  tearing  down 
without  any  apparent  building  anew  is  de- 
scribed by  “The  Knight  Errant”  as  an  at- 
tempt to  light  the  lamp  of  a pure  and  lofty 
Ideal  on  the  altar  of  truth.” 


A 11  lope(l  that  tho  report  of  the 

dramatfeatlon  of  Hardy’s  latest  novel  is  not 
well-founded.  It  is  a story  for  the  closet, 
not  for  the  stage.  Tho  grimness  of  the  sltu- 
ttons,  the  irony  of  the  descriptions,  would  bo 
dost | In  the  attempt  to  turn  them  Into  dra- 
matic dialogue.  Nor  Is  poor  Toss,  a character 
for  nmme  representation ; to  put  her  in  flesh 
and  blood  upon  the  stage  would  seem  a dese- 
°r**lo.n,’  The  very  title  of  the  novel  would 
prejudice  tho  play.  In  this  matter  of  titles 
the  French  are  masters.  How  full  of  sug- 
lnstance>  *s  “The  Road  to 

hel)es’  the  name  of  Dumas’ latest  couiody. 

1 lie  celebrated  Madam  Adam,  who  edits  a 
magazino  and  is  the  creator  of  a salon  in 
I aris,  counts  among  the  most  curious  and 
unexpected  facts  for  mothers  in  Franco  tho 
emancipation  of  French  girls,  caused  by 
their  intercourse  with  American  visitors, 
the  french  girls,  according  to  her 
may  now  be  seen  alone  on  horse’ 
back,  at  receptions  where  they  are 

announced,  and  they  even  go  in  the  street 
with  an  unmarried  escort.  This  has  been 
brought  about,  she  thinks,  by  tho  life  at 
watering  places,  by  croquet,  by  the  difference 
in  the  literature  allowed  young  girls  It 
is  a singular  fact,  that  as  ’ in 
Prance  the  young  girl  is  given 
greater  liberty,  here  in  America  among 
the  ultia-fasbionable,  the  reins  are  drawn 
more  tightly.  Even  in  country  towns  such 
scenes  as  were  depicted  by  Mr.  Howells  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  “A  Modern  Instance  ” 
are  now  of  rarer  occurrence.  The  city  girl 
is  accompanied  by  a maid  when  she  goes 
shopping,  or  by  a trusted  friend;  but  she 
does  not  have  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
women  of  twenty  years  ago. 
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OIK  SLAVISH  BKESS. 

Our  men  and  women  have  no  national  cos- 
tume. Prosaic  or  ajsthetical,  they  copy 
blindly  the  dress  of  England  or  Franco.  The 
choice  of  the  man  is  necessarily  restricted, 
for,  although  he  may  envy  secretly  the  gor- 
geous costumes  of  past  ages,  a high  silk  hat, 
spike-tailed  coat,  and  baggy  trousers  must 
form  the  centre  • of  his  personal  ornamenta- 
tion. In  Chicago,  where  Doud  Sifico  already 
lends  color  to  the  streets  by  appearing  in  his 
native  costume  of  a loosely  cut  coat  of  a dark 
blue  cloth,  brilliantly  embroidered,  Turkish 
breeches  “large  enough  to  hold  a bale  of  cot- 
ton,” boots  of  red  material,  trimmed  with 
patent  leather,  a turban  of  high  proportions, 
circled  all  about  with  gold  lace  and  em- 
broidery, and  with  ornaments  of  gold  peep- 
ing from  every  fold  of  his  dress ; in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  where  during  the  coming  days 
of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  Ara- 
bians and  Moors  will  vie  with  tlie  representa- 
tives of  the  peasantry  of  Europe  in  richness 
or  quaintness  of  attire,  a meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Merchants  and  Garment  Designers’ 
Association  was  held  lately.  Much  was 
expected  of  this  meeting,  but,  alas, 

| tlie  expression  of  opinion  was  confined  to 
platitudes  concerning  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  was  admitted,  for  instance,  that 
“tho  profession  of  tailoring  has  been  and  Is 
looked  upon  as  demeaning  and  unworthy  tlie 
consideration  of  respect  of  young  minds  de- 
sirous of  adopting  a trade  or  calling  and  its 
members  subjected  to  the  petty,  mean  and 
bitter  ridicule  of  many,”  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  only  remedy  is  the  establishment  of 
a national  college  of  tailoring  from  which 
master  tailors  may  graduate.  According  to 
1 Mr.  H.  Francis  Scully,  “who  made  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  the  elevation  of  the  art,”  “the 
enlightenment  and  artistic  requirements  of 
the  iiBielmiULCfintuo'  fleces&itaRL  the  intro- 
duction and  production  of  a higher  order  of 
art  in  dress ; ” but  he  said  not  a word  about 
the  necessity  of  a national  costume  to  cheer 
tlie  eye  and  identify  the  patriotic  wearer. 

Tlie  modern  newspaper,  in  addition  to  its 
legitimate  functions,  such  as  publishing  news, 
guiding  public  opinion,  combatting  abuses, 
etc.,  lias  lately  usurped  the  duties  of  teach- 
er of  science  and  etiquette,  detectives. 
Judges  and  juries,  and  it  gives  naturally 
much  space  to  the  matter  of  dress.  There 
are  fashion  plates,  with  notes  and  comments. 
The  “society  columns"  by  the  introduction 
of  full  descriptions  of  costumes  worn  by  well- 
known  women  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  and  under  all  possible  conditions  arc 
converted  into  object  lessons  for  tlie  in- 
struction of  the  reader.  As  this  species  of 
newspaper  is  a cheap  encyclopedia  of  all 
tilings  knowable  and  certain  other  things, 
there  are  full  directions  for  pefsonal  adorn- 
ment from  crown  to  sole.  Street  gowns 
should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  color 
of  the  hair,  and  for  evening  wear  the  gown 
should  harmonize  with  the  eyes.  Black  em- 
phasizes unduly  the  lines  of  elderly  women. 
Incongruity  in  the  color  of  a prayer  book  will 
ruin  the  effect  of  a carefully  conceived  cos- 
tume. i.  e.,  will  strike  a discord  in  an  otiior- 
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wise  harmonious  «lross;  the  cover  should,  I 
therefore,  be  in  accord  with  the  lendins  tone  j 
of  the  garment,  so  that  blue  velvet  or  scarlet  j 
morocco  will  not  be  a jarring  note.  A ! 
woman  who  is  really  intelligent  should  have 
her  head  shaved  and  wear  a wig  of  exquisite 
coiffure.  There  are  many  paragraphs  of 
Mich  valuable  advice,  but  there  is  not  one 
word  concerning  the  value  of  nationality  in 
costume.  Mrs.  Parker  at  Chautauqua  urzed 
the  necessity  of  the  study  of  individuality 
in  dress,  “the  sensible  way  of  putting  brains 
into  clothes ami  there  can  be  Individual- 
ly of  cut  and  decoration  even  in  garments 
tliat  are  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  national. 

i'ven  our  shop  girls  that  are  obliged  to 
wear  black  follow  the  example  of  their  sis- 
ters at  Bqrlin.  Our  men  and  women,  how- 
ever well  dressed  they  may  be,  are  without 
national  distinction.  There  was  a time  when 
the  American  man  was  known  by  a peculiar 
■combination  of  broadcloth,  stovepipe  hat 
and  yellow  duster;  but  the  disappearance  of 
tin-  duster  is  complete,  and  w ith  it  vanished 
sure  identification.  Our  hope  of  future  dress 
is  in  the  Illinois  college,  in  sfiite  of  the  seem- 
ing indifference  of  the  Faculty. 

Many  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  are 
indignant  because  the  Charleston  News 
8nd  Courier  published  the  other  day  a record 
of  homicides  in  the  State— fifty-two  in  twenty- 
eight  weeks— and  they  say  that  the  publica- 
tion will  discourage  immigration.  To  this 
complaint  the  News  and  Courier  replies 
sensibly:  “The  harm  is  not  done  by  pub- 
lishing the  record  of  our  homicides.  It  is 
done  by  the  homicides.  W e have  a bad  name 
already  and  have  earned  it.  It  is  too  late  to 
talk  about  ‘scaring  off  immigrants.'  They 
have  been  avoiding  us  for  years,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  published  reports  of 
lawlessness  in  our  State  have  been  an  effect- 
ive agent  in  turning  them  away.”  In  this 
connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  no 
ialse  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  jury  pre- 
vented the  punishment  of  Col.  King  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Posten.  It  was  the  action  of  the  Governor 
that  spared  his  life  and  turned  the  just  sen- 
tence of  death  i»to  imprisonment. 


That  sensitive  women  are  inclined  to  look 
at  hardened  criminals  with  sentimental  eyes 
is  a long  established  and  inexplicable  fact. 
Flowers  are  sent  to  murderers ; delicate  food 
is  given  to  prison  wardens  for  the  benefit  of 
the  condemned ; and  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  a Western  woman  of  good  repute 
was  eager  to  marry  one  of  the  Ruggles 
brothers.  A singular  instance  of  this  mental 
■weakness  or  depravity  is  recorded  in  New 
York  State.  Perry,  a desperate  man  who  is 
notorious  as  a train  robber,  is  now  in  Auburn 
prison.  A womaD,  pitying  his  lot,  requested 
permission  of  the  Warden  to  furnish  the 
criminal  with  “a  nice  new  mattress,”  pur- 
chased with  the  proceeds  of  her  Sunday 
School  Missionary  Fund.  The  Warden  was 
amazed  at  this  misapplication  of  “charity 
begins  at  home,”  and  replied  that  the  State 
furnished  all  convicts  with  such  necessaries 
as  would  tend  to  reform  them. 


The  itch  for  political  preferment  is  con- 
tagious, not  confined  to  men  who  have  served 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  primary  caucus. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Thackeray  was 
tore  when  he  stood  for  Parliament  and  was 
lefeated  by  the  votes  of  learned  men  who 
i ad  had  no  time  to  read  “Vanity  Fair.”  Now 
t is  reported  that  Mascagni,  the  composer  of 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  was  a candidate  for 
•lection  to  the  Town  Council  of  his  city,  and 
gave  np  his  legitimate  work  for  electioneer- 
ing. The  people  of  Ltvamo,  who  love  his 
music,  voted  that  he  should  devote  all  his  en- 
ergies to  the  writing  of  operas.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  Mascagni  has  an 
ingenious  publisher,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  composer  come  quickly  to  us 
by  cable.  


The  bloody  tragedy  at  Fall  River  is  not 
without  incidents  that  are  fit  for  opera 
bouffe.  The  discovery  and  the  abandonment 
of  “clues,"  the  suspicion  under  which  all 
who  knew  the  Bordens  apparently  fall,  the 
sha.se  after  Portuguese  and  gypsies,  the 
sudden  apparition  In  the  remembrance  of  a 
man  with  a singular  and  strange  pallor  and  a 
oomblnation  of  black  eyes  and  dark  mous- 
tache—all  these  might  be  part  and  parcel  of 
a libretto  in  mockery  of  the  police  of  an  ex- 
citable village  in  lower  France.  Meanwhile 
reputations  are  undoubtedly  ruined  or 
cruelly  outraged  by  the  mysterious  shrugs 
and  winks  of  baffled  investigators. 


The  presentation  of  a loving  cup  by  the 
Troy  Citizens’  Corps  to  the  Ancient  and  Hon-  | 
orable  Artillery  Company,  is  a graceful  act,  j 
that  honors  both  the  givers  and  the  receivers.  I 
.•inch  courtesies  not  only  promote  friendship 
between  military  companies;  they  serve  to 
establish  the  fact  that  .State  lines  are  only  for 
the  convenience  of  geographers  and  sur- 
veyors.   


- < 

COX  CERVIX  G SALUTES. 

A grave  question  of  etiquette  is  now  under 
discussion,  and  it  is  this:  How  shall  a 

gentleman  salute  his  servants?  In  a lc- 
eent  issue  of  The  St.  James  Gazette  there  is 
a letter  from  “A  Surhurban  Bachelor,”  con- 
taining inquiries  as  to  tlio  proper  form  of 
salutation  between  “ social  superiors  and  in- 
feriors.” What  is  he  to  do  when  he  meets  in 
the  street  a female  servant  of  his  household  ? 

The  “Bachelor”  claims  that  a bow  is 

“clearly  inappropriate;”  he  does  not  cross 

suddenly  to  the  other  side,  or  gaze  abstract- i 
edly  toward  the  zenith ; hut  he  seeks  refuge 
“ iu  smiling  inanely  at  the  girl.”  Now,  as  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  \ork  Iribune 
well  says,  the  question  of  the  Englishman  is 
characteristic  of  his  race.  No  man  of  Latin 
blood  would  hesitate  for  a moment  in  the  en- 
■ counter:  he  would  greet  the  servant  by  a re- 
moval of  the  hat.  . . 

In  America  such  problems  of  social  eti- 
quette are  still  unsolved  in  spite  of  the  in- 
cessant labors  of  Mr.  McAllister  and  his  de- 
voted followers.  The  relations  that  should 
exist  between  master  and  servant  are  defined 
only  in  the  common  law  as  changed  by  code 
and  statute.  In  an  annotated  English 
edition  of  the  first  book  of  Artemus  Ward, 
the  editor  found  occasion  to  remark  that 
“the  term  servant  grates  harshly  on  the 
American  ear.”  It  is  true  that  in  New  Eng- 
land thirty  years  ago,  even  in  towns  of  im- 
portance, the  “help”  was  often  the  equal  of 
the  one  “helped,”  and  there  are  villages 
where  this  is  true  to-day.  The  daughter  of 

a neighbor  would  assist  for  a “spell”  m the 

housework;  if  work  was  slack  on  one  farm, 
a young  fellow  would  “hire  out”  under  an 
adjoining  farmer. 

The  “ hired  man  ” was  frequently  a person 
of  repute;  he  was  called  “Mister”  by  the 
children  of  the  employer;  if  he  drove  the 
employer  to  his  place  of  business,  the  drive 
was  enlivened  by  talk  of  politics ; nor  did  the 
“ hired  man  ” refuse  to  vote  against  his  em- 
ployer at  town  meeting,  if  he  disagreed  with 
his  views.  So.  too,  the  female  “ help  ” was 
consulted  by  the  woman  whom  she  helped  in 
all  matters  of  economy,  taste  and  social  gos- 
sip But  in  this  Arcadia  no  employer  would 
have  taken  off  his  hat  to  a servant  whom  he 
met  nor  would  the  hired  man  have  so  recog- 
nized the  presence  of  his  mistress.  This  was 
! not  from  boorish  indifference  or  the  arro- 
gance that  often  is  cloaked  by  humility.  It 
tvas  not  the  habit  in  street  salutations  to 
raise  the  hat  as  a tribute  to  woman  in  either 
high,  equal  or  low  position.  When  young 
men,  who  had  visited  the  city  for  a time,  re- 
turned, and  tried  to  introduce  the  habit,  they 
were  regarded  as  popinjays,  and  were  under 
suspicion. 

We  now  live  under  a new  dispensation,  and 
yet,  as  a nation,  our  politeness  is  more  in 
actual  deed  than  in  surface  polish.  Individ- 
I ually  and  collectively  we  bow  awkwardly. 

The  American  hat  sticks  closely  to  the  Amer- 
! ican  head.  It  is  removed,  as  an  afterthought, 
when  the  object  of  its  homage  has  already 
passed  by.  It  takes  no  notice  of  the  last 
drive  of  the  dead.  The  American  cocks  las 
hat  as  he  pleases,  indoors  and  out,  and  thus 
follows  the  example  of  the  man  in  “ Leaves 
of  Grass.” 

Surely  no  one  wishes  to  see  here  the  cus- 
tom of  bowing  .with  hared  head  to  man. 
There  may  be  'clTses  in  which  this  reverence 
is  permissible.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
might  expect  this  politeness  from  liis  parish- 
ioners; it  might  be  allowed  to  the  Governor, 
the  President,  or  an  aged  and  respected  ex- 
pounder of  the  laws.  But  better  the  hat 
jammed  defiantly  over  the  eyes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  man  than  the  exceptional  courtesy 
that  is  influenced  by  obsequiousness  and 
sycophancy.  No  American  should  hesitate, 
however,  to  bow  most  graciously  to  cook  or 
maid  in  street  or  crowded  horse  car.  She  is  no 
longer  a “help,”  it-  is  true;  she  is  a woman  of 
authority  who  knows  her  power.  American 
shrewdness  should  recognize  her  claims  not 
only  in  private  and  harassing  domesticity 
but  in  the  open  air  and  iu  the  public  meeting 
Xilaccs. 


Games  have  their  disappearance  and  their 
Tevival.  We  all  remember  when  there  were 
croquet  clubs,  croquet  tournaments,  and 

croquet  pamphlets  without  number.  Did 

not  even  the  gallant  Capt.  Mayne  Reid  write 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject?  And 
then  It  went  out  of  fashion,  liko  unto 
a thing  of  dress.  Yet  a few  faith- 
ful souls  have  kept  the  faith,  undisturbed 
by  the  louder  claims  of  laivn  tennis; 
for  it  is  reported  that  the  National  Croquet 
Association  will  shortly  hold  its  annual  tour- 
nament in  Norwich,  Conn.  The  reader  of 
this  statement  is  tempted  to  examine  at  once 
the  date  of  his  newspaper;  but  it  is  surely 
1892.  A contemporary  suggests  that  it  will 
now  be  in  order  to  organize  national  shinny, 
town-ball,  mumblety-peg  and  bull-pen  asso- 
ciations for  public  appearance  in  tourna- 
ments. 


• - - = 

Is  the  House  of  Commons  more  dignified 
in  its  proceedings  than  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  is  there  less  talking  for  bun- 
combe m English  debates?  During  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
occasional  recourse  to  his  customary  stimu- 
lant, sherry  flip.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of 
a member  of  the  Opposition  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  or  insinuating  that  the  venerable 
statesman  was  under  the  influence  of  alcohol? 
And  yet  there  are  members  of  Parliament 
that  are  total  abstainers,  to  the  verge  of 
fanaticism,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  bitter 

enemies.  

When  civilization  enters  into  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  a barbaric  country,  paradoxes 
spring  up  on  every  side.  Here  is  a singular 
instance  in  the  French  colony  of  Tonquin. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  pirates 
when  caught  were  decapitated.  The  execu- 
tioner used  a large  sword  in  a 
bungling  manner,  and  the  unpleasant 
operation  checked  the  piratical  ardor 
of  the  surviving  members  of  the 
fraternity.  It  was  thought  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  guillotine  would  aggravate 
the  horror  of  death.  On  the  contrary,  the 
natives  of  Tonquin  are  said  to  be  delighted 
■with  the  smooth  working  of  the  machine, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  re- 
newed activity  in  piratical  circles,  for  death 
is  now  without  its  terrors. 

In  the  discussion  concerning  tne  em- 
bellishment of  the  Public  Library  Building 
and  the  consequent  expense,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  chief  object  of  such  a 
building  is  the  safe  and  convenient  accomo- 
dation of  the  contents.  The  books  them- 
selves are  ornaments  of  great  value.  Their 
display  is  the  first  necessity.  Retrenchment 
may  affect  the  exterior  of  the  building;  it 
should  not  hamper  the  librarian  or  the  public. 

The  interesting  address  of  Mr.  Dimmick, 
the  Master  of  the  Wells  School,  at  the  Old 
South,  on  “Marco  Polo  and  His  Book,” 
brings  to  mind  the  great  change  in  opinion 
concerning  the  veracity  of  the  Venetian 
traveler.  For  years  he  disputed  with 
Herodotus  the  first  position  among  writers  of 
unbridled  imagination ; but  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  in  its  revenges,  and  many  of 
their  wild  tales  are  now  known  to  be  sober 
realism.  Polo  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
translators,  and  he  who  wishes  to  know  the 
book  of  the  brave  and  shrewd  adventurer 
should  read  it  in  the  edition  prepared  by 

Col.  Yule. 

The  condemnation  of  the  action  of  Gov. 
Buchanan  in  the  King  matter  speaks  well  for 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Poston,  the  brother  of  the  murdered 
man,  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said  that 
“ license  had  now  been  given  to  every  man  to 
buckle  on  his  six-shooter  and  go  to  killing  his 
enemies  with  the  assurance  that  he  would 
be  hanged  for  it.”  But  it  would 
a pity  if  this  righteous  indignation 
•W#re  to  take  visible  form  in  mob 
violence,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Memphis  will  preserve  their  dignity. 
Burning  a Governor  in  effigy  does  not  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ex- 
ecutive office.  The  most  pathetic  feature  of 
the  affair,  and  an  instance  of  the  forgiving 
love  of  woman,  is  the  fact  that  the  commuta- 
tion of  the  sentence  was  due  largely  to  the 
entreaty  of  the  wife  of  the  murderer, 
although  she  had  been  treated  cruelly  and 
forsaken  by  her  husband. 


Now  that  Lizzie  Borden  has  been  arrested 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  newspapers  which  have  been 
pursuing  her  with  almost  personal  spite  will 
allow  her  to  be  tried  by  Judge  and  jury. 
The  reporter  who  invents  a theory  and  plays 
at  detective  necessarily  shapes  all  to  meet  his 
end;  but  public  opinion  should  not  be 
twisted  for  his  advantage.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law  Miss  Borden  is  innocent  until  the  jury 
brings  a verdict  against  her.  That  she  has 
already  been  condemned  by  irresponsible 
writers  is  a grave  reproach  to  the  decency 
and  a stumbling  block  to  the  authority  of  the 
press. 

Mr.  Gladstone  may  now  be  content,  for  al- 
though the  path  to  ultimate  success  is  full  of 
briars  and  stony  places,  although  his  QueenJ 
sends  for  him  undoubtedly  “with  inostex-| 
treme  disgust,”  he  has  forced  the  question  of 
home  rule  for  Ireland  on  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  England,  and  they  have  declared 
in  his  favor.  The  cheers  that  greeted  him  inj 
the  House  of  Commons  after  the  division 
fatal  to  the  Salisbury  ministry  arc  sweeter 
to  him  than  elevation  to  the  Peerage,  and 
the  forgetfulness  that  would  fall  to  the  lot 
of  “Lord  Liverpool.”  Not  without  great 
reason  did  the  aged  statesman  say  the  other 
day  that  the  only  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone should  be  “ William  Ewart  Gladstone.” 


The  Knights  Templars  will  hold  their  next 
triennial  conclave,  1895,  in  Boston,  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Knights  of 
Cincinnati.  The  peculiar  advantages  of  our 
city  for  gatherings  of  this  nature  are  now 
fully  recognized  throughout  the  land,  and  in 
paving  us  a compliment  the  Knights  have 
acted  also  for  their  own  pleasure.  They  will 
be  warmly  welcomed,  and  the  noted  hospi- 
tality of  the  city  will  be  a corroboration  of 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 

The  people  of  West  Roxburv  may  well  be 
uneasy,  for  the  rcoord  of  20  incendiary  fires 
In  18  months,  without  an  arrest,  is  enough  to 
shake  the  security  of  the  night  and  excite 
doubt  concerning  official  vigilance.  The  in- 
cendiaries are  impartial  in  their  work,  and 
the  fires  do  not  seem  the  work  of  personal 
spite.  A barn  that  blazes  is  the  favorite 
choice ; and  the  “fire-bugs,”  or  pyromaniacs, 
are  actuated  apparently  by  wanton  mischief, 
the  desire  of  gratifying  their  eyes. 

The  effort  of  the  Germans  of  the  West  to 
keep  their  language  in  the  public  schools 
side  by  side  with  English  is  due  to  the  belief, 
shared  with  them  by  many  of  their  country- 
men abroad,  that  it  will  be  ultimately  the 
universal  tongue.  This  species  of  patriotic 
arrogance  is  not  confined  to  the  Germans. 
The  sailor  in  Marryat’s  “Poor  Jack” 
was  sure  that  tire  French  would 
never  be  seamen  until  they  learned  English, 
"for  their  lingo  is  too  noisy  to  carry  on 
duty.”  James  Howell  quotes  a Spanish  doc- 
tor who  had  a fancy  that  Spanish,  Italian 
and  French  were  the  only  languages  spoken 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden;  the  Tempter  per- 
suaded in  Italian,  Adam  begged  pardon  in 
French,  but  the  sentence  of  perpetual  exile 
was  pronounced  in  Spanish. 


It  is  said  tiiat  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation Council,  of  which  Messrs.  Whitney 
and  Cutter  of  this  city  are  members,  will  be 
among  American  librarians  what  the  French 
Academy  is  among  French  scholars,  but 
such  a comparison  is  worthy  of  the  in- 
dignation of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  The 
French  Academy  is  a unique  institution, 
that  has  made  for  literary  righteousness  in 
France;  and  Matthew  Arnold  once  went  so 
far  as  to  openly  envy  his  literary  neighbors 
their  advantage.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
French  critics  who  think  that  in  the  effort  to 
polish,  the  Academicians  have  discouraged 
strength  and  choked  originality;  but  these 
critics  have  not  as  yet  been  admitted  to  the 
“ Immortals.” 


The  Russians  boast  that  Vladivostock,  the 
coast  terminus  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  will 
be  a mighty  town,  one  of  the  first  maritime 
and  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  the  pride 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  But  a city  does 
not  become  great  suddenly,  by  the  com- 
mand of  a Czar;  nor  does  the  build- 
ing of  docks  and  walls  insure  a thriv- 
i»g  trade  and  swelling  population. 
There  are  caprices  in  business ; there  are 
freaks  in  the  fortunes  of  towns.  Years  ago 
a Czar  drew  a straight  line  between  two  of 
his  cities  and  ordered  a railway;  the  railway 
was  so  constructed;  but  instead  of  its  now 
passing  through  populous  towns,  as  it  was 
anticipated,  miles  of  sterility  lie  on  either 
6ide. 


This  is  an  age  of  hasty  generalizations,  and 
statistics  are  used  in  the  support  of  wild 
theories.  Here  is  a case  in  point.  It  is  said 
that  of  all  so-called  civilized  countries  Russia 
has  the  largest  number  of  women  criminals, 
especially  of  the  upper  class.  These  Russian 
women  are  addicted  to  the  intemperate 
use  of  tea  and  cigarettes;  there- 
fore the  crimes  are  due  directly 
to  these  stimulants.  But  this 
theorist  forgets  the  fact  that  a great  number 
of  these  criminals  are  imprisoned  purely  for 
political  reasons;  they  are  under  suspicion  of 
Nihilism.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  cigarettes  used  by  Russian  women 
are  of  the  mildest  description,  probably  not 
so  injurious  as  the  sweet-fern  that  is  so  dear 
to  country  children. 


The  invention  of  a clock  with  a phono- 
graph attachment,  the  dial  of  whicii  repre- 
sents a human  face,  from  the  mouth  of  which 
announcements  of  the  hours  are  made, 
is  a direct  infringement  of  Friar 
Bacon’s  patent.  He,  it  will  he  re- 
membered, constructed  an  android  that 
made  remarks  at  regular  intervals  concern- 
ing time.  It  is  also  claimed  by  some  that  the 
telephone  was  not  unknown  to  him,  although 
it  is  the  fashion  to  charge  all  modern  inven- 
tions to  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Chinese. 


The  leader  of  the  Cow  Boy  Band,  which 
at  present  ‘causing  a sensation  ” in  Denvi 
is  evident  y a disciple  of  the  new  roman! 
schoo  , and  a close  follower  in  the  footste 
of  distinguished  conductors  of  the  Ea^t  I 
carries  a Winchester  rifle,  and  his  commam 
are  given  by  the  crack  of  the  deadly  weapo 
It  is  commonly  reported  that  his'  men  pit 
with  unerring  precision,  for  they  know  11 
inevitable  result  of  a false  note  or  a failu 
respond  to  the  beat. 


The  Californians  have  attained  such  a I 
pitch  of  cultivation  that  the  Yosemito  Valley  ! 
now  seems  to  them  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not 
"spectacular,”  and  the  commissioners  pro- 
pose to  remedy  nature  by  the  introduction  of 
tho  electric  light.  The  dynamos  will  be  run 
by  the  power  of  the  waterfalls. 

a sirrEjtr/iJocs  heixo. 

There  seems  to  be  a preconcerted  and 
simultaneous  movement  on  tho  part  of  many 
uneasy  women  in  Europe  and  America  to 
dispense  with  man.  Not  that  they  would 
drivo  him  off  the  earth ; but  he  is  no  longer 
regarded  by  them  as  a necessary  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  world.  The  idea  that  he  is 
lord  of  creation  was  exploded  long  ago.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  women  who  are  not 
averse  to  marriage,  and,  therefore,  there  may 
be  excuso  for  man’s  existence.  Otherwise  in 
the  evolution  of  tho  race  he  would  be 
merely  a superfluous  and  singular  portion 
of  the  new  organism  that  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  or  might  be  extirpated  without 
serious  result,  like  the  spleen  in  the  human 
body. 

There  is  a new  school  of  female  thinkers, 
of  whom  Miss  Beatrice  Potter  of  London  is 
an  illustrious  example.  They  teach  a new 
doctrine,  one  not  wholly  disconnected  with 
Ibsenism.  “Marriage  is  all  very  well,  if  it 
does  not  interfere  with  work;  but  marriage 
as  a profession  is  obsolete.  Her  own  de- 
velopment is  the  principal  thing  that  woman 
has  to  compass.”  And  so  we  find  women  en- 
gaged in  the  trades  and  callings  that  were  for 
along  time  thought  peculiar  to  man.  There 
are  female  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  con- 
fidential clerks;  women  control  great  busi- 
ness enterprises;  they  are  known  in  the 
haunts  of  brokers ; they  collect  fares  in  horse 
cars ; they  play  in  orchestras ; and  in  a West- 
ern town  there  is  a female  successor  to  Eliiiu 
Burritt.  They  sound  each  tone  of  the  gamut 
of  journalism.  And  it  is  claimed  that  in  a 
few  years  women  will  handle  iron  with  a 
greater  dexterity  than  is  now  shown  by 
strong  men  in  the  mills.  Their  knowledge  of 
their  power  lias  led  women  to  look  down  on 
: the  other  sex,  and  the  man  hater  is  now  more 
common  than  is  the  man  eater  of  the  Oriental 
jungle.  A female  journalist  expresses  this 
sentiment  in  the  following  pleasing  words: 
“Men  and  the  ways  and  the  habits  of  men 
are  uncongenial  to  women.  Strength  greater 
than  their  own  repels  them,  manners  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  habits  that  they  cannot 
share,  appal  and  disgust  them.’’ 

In  former  days,  when  the  annex  was  un- 
known, a girl  was  educated  by  her  mother, 
friends  and  the  subtle  influences  of  her  sur- 
roundings for  matrimony.  The  young  man 
whom  she  met  in  drawing  room  or  at  a ball 
was  to  her  a possible  husband.  The  mother 
was  an  anxious  and  loving  establisher  of 
households  for  two  and  often  three  genera- 
tions. The  novels  of  England  until  a recent 
date  were  full  of  billing  and  cooing  and  woo- 
ing. From  Fielding  to  Trollope,  from  Rich- 
ardson to  Thackeray,  all  novelists  agreed  that 
girls  and  boys  were  created  chiefly  for  mar- 
riage. The  end  of  the  mother’s  duties  was 
synchronous  witli  the  conclusion  of  the  story, 
and  the  curtain  was  rung  down  to  the  peal  of  ! 
wedding  bells. 

But  the  higher  education  of  women  lias 
changed  all  that.  Man  is  no  longer  an  object 
of  adoration.  Take  the  ease  of  Miss  Beatrice 
Potter,  for  example.  She  apparently  has  no 
time  to  investigate  the  merits  of  man,  even  if 
she  has  suspicions  concerning  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  him.  She 
is  an  economist.  She  waxes  enthusiastic  at 
the  sight  of  statistics.  She  is  a contributor 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  a writer  of  a 
book  on  the  co-operative  movement.  She  is 
a rent  collector  in  the  East  End.  She  is  an 
active  Socialist.  In  her  leisure  moments  she 
studies  philosophy  with  avidity.  Nor  is  she 
a great  exception  in  her  habits.  The  female 
heart  of  to-day  is,  first  of  all,  an  anatomical 
organ ; its  palpitations  come  from  anything 
but  the  sudden  presence  of  a man.  Blushes  ' 
are  now  due  to  ignorance  alone.  Smiles  and 
tears  are  only  provoked  by  scholastic  success 
or  failure.  And  it  is  left  for  a French  woman, 
Madam  Adam,  to  regard  home  as  the  true 
dominion  of  the  female  ruler  and  domestic 
occupations  most  worthy  of  her  intelligence. 

Man  might  well  be  disturbed  if  he  took 
feminine  opinions,  protests,  defiances  ancl 
denunciations  as  wholly  serious.  He  re- 
members the  judicious  conduct  of  Brer’ 
Rabbit  in  time  of  danger.  The  actions  of 
these  modern  Amazons  belie  curiously  their 
words.  Take  again  the  case  of  Miss  Potter. 
She  was  married  this  month  to  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  L.  C.  C.  (of  the  Fabian  Society). 


The  caprices  of  death-dealing  lightning  I 
were  seen  during  the  grent  storm  that  swept 
from  Buzzard’s  Bay  to  Salem.  The  boy  in 
the  tower  was  spared  ; the  woman  in  the  cel-  | 
larwas  killed;  and  yet  the  bolt  struck  the 
tower.  Old  traditions  were  thus  set  at 
nought,  for  safety  was  supposed  to  dwell  in 
cellars.  M'eusethe  lightning  for  our  petty 
purposes,  but  we  know  as  yet  but  little  of 
Its  nature.  And  at  times,  as  though  out- 
raged by  being  compelled  to  do  man’s  service, 
it  rebels  and  shows  its  giant  strength. 

1 iie  friends  of  Mr.  Cleveland  realize  that 
pen  and  ink  and  a copy  of  “The  Complete 
Letter  Writer,’’  are  dangerous  articles  of 
library  furniture.  Job  regretted  that  his 
enemy  had  not  written  a book  ; if  lie  had  en- 
joyed our  civilzation  lie  would  have  begged 
only  for  a letter.  Mr.  Cleveland  should  med- 
itate on  the  practice  of  that  wily  politician, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  who  once  said  that  he  ! 
would  rather  walk  ten  miles  to  see  a man 
than  stay  at  home  and  write  to  him. 


Prison  bars  and  bolted  doors  do  not  dis- 
courage the  modern  reporter.  The  Sheriff 
welcomes  him,  the  Warden  greets  him  with 
a smile.  He  is  on  agreeable  terms  with  the 
matron,  who,  as  a rule,  is  “a  motherly  look- 
ing lady.”  The  world  is  enabled  by  his  in- 
vestigations to  lead  the  life  of  the  prisoner 
from  day  to  day,  and  thus  it  knows  that  Miss 
Borden  will  have  biscuit  and  coffee,  tea  and 
bread,  and  corned  beef,  boiled  and  hashed. 
The  privacy  of  the  dungeon  is  mocked;  and 
the  fierce  light  of  journalism  turns  darkness 
into  day. 


It  is  not  likely  that  Harvard  University, 
with  its  traditions,  with  its  motto  “ veritas,” 
with  its  keen  spirit  of  investigation,  and  its 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  elimination  will 
become  a sectarian  institution.  Certain  Uni- 
tarians see  in  recent  attempts  to  “ convert  ” 
their  children  a deep-laid  “jesuitical”  plot, 
that  among  its  ramifications  includes  a 
scheme  to  gain  control  of  Harvard.  But  in 
the  meantime  why  do  not  the  Unitarians 
swell  their  number  and  increase  the  potency 
of  their  leaven  by  making  counter  assaults 
on  the  Episcopalian  flock  ? 


The  founders  of  L ale  would  surely  rub 
their  eyes  in  wonder  if  they  only  knew  of 
the  psychological  ambition  of  Prof.  Scrip- 
ture. He  proposes  to  test  the  mental  states 
of  fatigue,  whether  it  be  superinduced  by 
over  study  or  by  intense  application  to  the 
doctrine  of  chances  as  governing  athletic 
contests.  He  has  also  rigged  a singular  in- 
strument for  examining  the  sense  of  temper- 
ature, as  the  surface  of  the  human  body  has 
separate  hot  and  cold  spots.  A temperature 
map  thus  prepared  will  be  of  interest  to  any 
one  who,  in  the  dialect  of  New  England, 
feels  “all  streaky,” 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  American  con- 
suls in  foreign  lands  view  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  their  salaries  with  dismay.  They 
are  not  at  present  too  well  paid,  and  they  are 
not  on  an  equal  footing  pecuniarily  with 
their  co-mates  from  other  countries.  The  re- 
duction would  afflict  with  special  grief  the 
consuls  who,  from  inability  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  with  whom  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  business,  are  obliged  to  hire  a 
foreign  assistant. 

Pope  Leo  is  evidently  much  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  World’s  Fair.  Nor  does 
he  wish  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  he 
misrepresented  in  the  exhibition  of  her  edu- 
cational methods.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
Church  and  for  the  Fair  that  this  educational 
exhibit  is  under  the  supervision  of  such  an 
able  man  and  broad-minded  American  as 
Bishop  Spaulding  of  Peoria. 

The  recent  death  of  William  A.  Stephens 
of  Philadelphia  did  not  attract  particular  at- 
tention, and  yet,  as  the  editor  of  Vanity  Fair, 
he  was  well-known  from  1859  to  ’61-2.  It  was 
an  admirable  paper  in  many  ways,  and  it 
even  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  of  that  day;  but  the  Civil  War 
killed  it.  Its  contributors  were  men  who  are 
still  remembered.  “Artemus  Ward,”  Geo. 
Arnold,  Charles  Dawson  Shanley,  and  Mul- 
len, the  artist  of  rare  fancy,  have  joined  the 
majority;  but  Aldrich  and  Winter]  Stedman 
and  Leland  now  give  pleasure  to  a genera- 
tion that  knows  not  their  earlier  work. 

American  theatre-goers  who  have  suffered 
both  in  London  and  in  Paris  from  the  fee 
nuisance  will  sympathize  heartily  with  Mr. 
H.  A.  Jones,  the  playwright,  in  his  crusade. 
Unfortunately,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge  happily  expressed  it.  the  system 
was  embodied  in  concrete  form,  and  the 
spirit  enshrined  in  the  body  of  a particular 
middle-man.  Freeing  one’s  temper  by  letter 
is  apt  to  be  an  expensive  luxury,  and  Mr. 
Jones  was  obliged  to  pay  £60  and  costs  for 
the  publication  of  his  indignant  rhetoric. 


Col.  H.  Olay  King  is  not  oas.ly  sat. sued. 

He  demands  more  than  the  use  of  Ins  life. 
Wholesome  rules  and  regulations  seem  to 
him  personal  indignities.  He  Inghl 
offended,  for  instance,  when  the  Wanlen  of 
the  Tennessee  Penitentiary  would  not  give 
him  whisky  to  drink,  although  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  it  from  his  youth  up.  He 
agreed  with  his  wife  in  protesting  against 
no e il  clothing  as  an  unwarrantable  reflec- 
tion ou  the  high  position  of  ^ 

Whether  he  objected  to  the  compulsory  bath 
H not  known  ; possibly  this  sanitary  regula- 
Uon  is  not  enforced  in  Southern  prisons. 
Meanwhile  the  popular  feeling  in  Tennessee 
against  the  action  of  the  Governor  still  raw. 
in  spite  of  the  knowledge  of  petitions  of 
“thousands  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
country.” 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  find  out  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  faculty  at  large  con- 
cerning the  heroic  treatment  to  which  victims 
of  sun-stroke  are  subjected  in  the  hospitals 
of  Philadelphia.  The  patient  is  plunged  into 
ice-cold  water.  One  of  the  sufferers  died 
the  other  day  of  pneumonia  and  eight 
are  now  sick  with  it.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  stated 
that  67  out  of  86  patients  were  discharged 
from  the  hospital  as  cured.  The  curious 
feature  of  the  remedy  is  this:  That  ac- 
cording to  a resident  physician,  "People  who 
are  easily  overcome  by  the  heat  are  also  sub- 
ject to  congestion  of  the  lungs.  1 his  violent 
immersion  may  well  be  questioned,  if  there 
.ie  truth  in  this  medical  opinion. 

A PECILIAK  CATALOGIE. 

A table  of  American  millionaires  was  lately 
published  in  a prominent  newspaper.  It 
contains  the  names,  residences  and  occupa- 
tions of  about  4000  people  whose  fortunes  are 
above  the  million-dollar  mark.  It  appears 
from  this  list  that  many  of  the  millionaires 
inherited  their  money  and  are  by  trade  gen- 
tlemen of  leisure.  Our  English  brethren 
mi-lit  point  to  this  table  as  a proof  of  an 
alleged  national  failing:  the  snobbery  of 
riches.  For  snobbery  is  not  confined  to  ag- 
gressive self-satisfaction  or  pride  in  a long 
line  of  ancestors.  Of  all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  snobbery  that  were  catalogued  by  Thack- 
eray,  the  snobbery  of  riches  is  unquestion- 
ably the  meanest  variety.  The  publication 
of  a list  of  American  millionaires  is  a sop  to 
the  appetite  of  the  snob;  but  it  is  not  alone 
for  this  reason  that  the  publication  is  re- 
gretted by  the  judicious. 

Mr.  Mallock,.who  is  nothing  if  not  para- 
doxical. eulogizes  •‘smartness.”  ‘‘Smart- 
ness,’’ he  says,  “whatever  people  may  say  to 

I the  contrary,  requires  personal  qualities  of  ! 
by  no  means  a common  order.  Mere  wealth 
is  not  enough.  There  must  be  the  knowledge 
of  liow  to  use  it.  * * * Smartness,  in  fact, 
represents  the  perfection  of  superficial  liv- 
ing, and  it  has  a natural,  one  may,  indeed, 
say  a legitimate,  influence  over  persons  of  a 
certain  temperament  in  all  ranks.” 

Unfortunately  in  this  country  the  use  of 
the  word  “smart”  as  applied  to  a rich  man 
does  not  include  the  knowledge  implied  in 
Mr.  Mallock’s  definition.  We  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  primary  meaning,  the  adjective 
applied  first  to  that  which  smarts  and  sec- 
ondarily to  that  which  causes  smarting. 

We  are  inclined  to  estimate  our  men  by  the 
price  they  bring  in  the  public  market.  The 
millionaire  must  be  a smart  man  to  have 
gained  his  fortune,  if  he  started  at  tho 
-cratch : to  keep  it,  if  he  receives  the  fruit  of 
his  father’s  labor.  Tho  lawyer  who  aids  in 
wrecking  a railway  or  booming  real  estate 
is  smart  in  the  eyes  of  many ; he  that  con- 
fines himself  to  his  legitimate  business  is  a 
plodder;  just  as  the  speculator,  whether  he 
makes  bread  dearer  to  the  poor  or  ruins 
humble  stockholders,  is  considered  smart 
nntil  he  fails.  The  standard  of  success  is 
the  amount  of  the  pile  gained  in  the  under- 
taking. How  often  is  the  advice,  “I  would 
not  do  it,  for  there  is  no  money  in  it,”  given 
to  a young  man  who  meditates  a serious 
undertaking  that  would  benefit  his  fellows 
and  his  own  character.  This  constant  cry  of 
“smartness"  incites  the  greedy  to  specula- 
tion ; it  kills  the  modest  enjoyment  of  daily 
life;  It  is  a foe  to  matrimony  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  household;  it  too  often  summons 
paresis  or  disgrace.  As  a nation  we  are  af- 
flicted with  diseased  or  exhausted  nerves,  the 
consequence  of  mad  haste  In  money-getting; 
our  consolation  is  that  foreign  nations  call 
ns  “ smart.” 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  examine  here  the 
question  of  whether  a Government  under 
which  men  of  vast  wealth  exeit  a mighty  in- 
fluence and  compel  the  adoration  of  the  un- 
thinking is  not  a plutocracy  rather  than  a 
democracy.  Nor  docs  it  follow  that  because 
a man  is  rich  he  Is  necessarily  unscrupulous 
or  profligate.  To  be  sure,  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  frowned  on  the  rich.  “ A very  rich 
man  can  hardly  be  a very  good  man  ” Is  an 
appropriate  page  heading  of  Prof.  Jow- 
ett  which  sums  up  Plato’s  opinion : 


“And  good  in  a high  decree 
and  rich  in  a high  degree  at  the  same  time 
he  cannot  be.”  The  books  of  olden  time  are 
full  of  such  utterances.  13ut  there  are  Aroer- 
can  millionaires  who  have  acquired  their 
money  honestly  and  by  their  own  industrj, 
and  who  make  good  use  of  their  temporary 
treasure.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  hun- 
dreds who  through  the  mistaken  kindness  of 
inheritance  are  drones  in  the  human  hive  or 
minister  wantonly  to  their  own  selfish  pleas- 
ures. A young  man  who  lives  already  in 
the  hot  atmosphere  of  speculation  by  reading 
the  list  of  these  applauded  rich  men  may  lose  I 
easily  discrimination  aud  confound  good  j 
with  evil.  V 

'J'H  1'.  V Al.l  r.  OF  JOlltSALS. 

The  publication  of  the  notes  and  the  recol- 
lections of  Sir  Richard  Wallace  under  the 
title  of  “An  Englishman  in  Paris”  has  ex- 
cited more  than  ordinary  interest.  1 he  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  was  the 
original  of  Thackeray’s  “ Lord  Steyne,”  had 
peculiar  opportunities  for  seeing.  He  also 
knew  the  valuo  of  discrimination  in  the 
judgment  of  men  and  things.  He  was  a 
keen  and  kiudly  critic  of  human  nature,  and 
he  was  a graceful  teller  of  stories.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  his  reminiscences  of  Dumas  and 
Sue,  De  Musset  and  George  Sand,  the  Citizen 
King  and  Louis  Napoleon  and  other  cele- 
brated men  and  women  are  now  read  with 
zest. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Richard  was  fortunate  in 
the  people  whom  he  met;  yet  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  if  he  had  remembered  the  speech 
and  the  habits  of  human  beings  of  lesser 
fame,  his  chronicles  would  have  still  enter- 
tained, so  great  is  the  charm  of  his  narration, 
and  so  insatiable  is  the  curiosity  of  man. 

The  reader  of  Pepys’s  diary  often  skips  pas- 

sages  relating  to  grave  historical  personages 
to  read  of  the  adventures  of  the  wife,  that 
“poor  wretch”  with  whom  Pepys  quarreled. 

The  knowledge  of  the  stuff  and  the  pattern 
of  her  gown  is  of  as  great  a value  as  the 
description  of  a court  function,  bo,  oo, 
the  memoirs  of  that  precious  rogue,  Cellin  , 
the  tricks  of  the  vagabonds  and  the  roisterers 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  schemes  of 
Cardinals  and  Envoys.  We  read  eager  y 
of  the  manners  and  customs^  of  pas 
ages.  We  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  hours  of  meals,  the  table  furniture,  the 
styles  in  dress,  the  amusements,  the  supersu 
tions  of  those  of  former  days.  Harrison  s 
I England  is,  therefore,  more  highly  esteemed 
i by  the  judicious  than  is  the  work  of  Hume, 
i and  the  memoirs  and  the  journals  of  gossips, 
j male  and  female,  outweigh  bulky  collections 
of  State  papers.  „ . „ 

The  journal  is  of  singular  importance  to 
the  historian.  He  can  find  his  dates  and  offi- 
cial documents  by  patient  research,  but  to 
present  in  flesh  and  blood  the  figures  o 
past  is  a more  trying  task.  A careless  a u- 
sion  in  a diary  intended  for  private  pleasur 
or  written  with  one  eye  on  posterity  may  re- 
create tho  forgotten  appearance  of  the  man 
whose  speeches  or  actions  were  carer  j 
preserved.  Tho  details  of  daily  and  common 
life  thus  assume  great  proportions. 

We  suffer  in  this  country  by  want  of  suen 
documents.  Here  and  there  is  a hook  like 
the  Diary  of  Philip  Hone;  but  we  know 
more  of  the  manners  and  the  thought  of  the 
French  for  three  and  four  centuries  than  ol 
the  customs  of  our  own  forerunners.  I e 
history  of  the  development  of  any  one  of  ti  e 
arts  in  America  is  the  more  difficult  to  a 
writer  on  account  of  the  abscnceof  testimony 
of  men  who  saw  the  origin  and  the  growth. 
Take  the  history  of  music  here  in  Boston. 
There  arc  a few  books  in  which  there  are 
stray  references ; there  is  a history  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society;  and  the  future 
historian  must  consult  these  few  works  and 
the  newspaper  files.  Now  suppose  that 
a man  living  among  us,  honored 
by  musicians  and  laymen,  told  in  his  own  in- 
cisive yet  picturesque  style  the  story  of  his 
musical  adventures  from  the  time  of  his  im- 
migration unto  the  present  day ; not  with  the 
express  view  of  making  history,  but  as  Tail  - 
incut  or  Do  Goncourt.  He  might  describe 
Boston  as  it  was  when  the  people  first  heard 
his  violin  ; the  musical  habits  and  tho  taste  , 

the  character  of  the  associates  who  worked 

with  him  in  the  cultivation  of  the  art.  1 hat 
sucli  an  oratorio  was  sung  in  a certain  year 
is  a matter  of  fact  that  may  be  more  or  less 
valuable.  It  would  be  a greater  pleasure  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  men  and  the 
women  who  were  on  the  stage  the  evening  o 
that  performance.  


If  a student  of  medheval  superstitions 
were  to  read  in  the  book  of  a German  anti- 
quarian that  once  upon  a time  a murdered 
man  sent  a spiritual  communication  to  an 
unknown  woman  in  which  he  gave  the  de- 
tails of  his  death  and  the  description  of  the 
assassin,  aud  that  thereupon  the  authorities 
of  the  town  endeavored  to  trace  the  foot- 
steps of  the  alleged  murderer,  would  he  not 
wonder  at  the  credulity  of  that  day?  And 
yet  an  instance  that  is  parallel  to  this  hy- 
pothesis is  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of 
this  morning,  and  the  town  is  Fall  River. 

The  pride  of  Boston  in  one  of  its  most 
noted  institutions  has  received  a fatal  wound. 

Mr.  John  Stetson,  who  is  an  authority,  ad- 
mits that  in  Paris  this  summer  he  ate  a 
broiled  live  lobster  that  excelled  anything  of 
the  kind  he  had  ever  before  tasted. 

It  appears  that  the  royal  disquietude  of 
Viotoria  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  personal 
triumph  of  a “ Radical  ” or  to  the  fear  of 
Imperial  dismemberment.  She  dreads  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  royal  household, 
for  the  Whig  families  of  aristocratic  rank 
are  few  among  the  supporters  of  Gladstone. 

The  Mistress  of  the  Robes  and  the  Ladies  of 
the  Bedchamber  are  likely  to  be  women 
hitherto  unknown  to  her.  This  is  a matter 
that  unfortunately  was  overlooked  in  the 
late  election,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Salis- 
bury and  Mr.  “Joe”  Chamberlain  did  not 
press  it  home  to  the  voters. 

Zola  in  one  of  his  novels  described  a well- 
to-do  father  dividing  his  property  before  his 
death  among  his  children,  who  at  first  quar- 
reled, in  supporting  him,  over  the  question 
of  whether  he  should  be  allowed  sugar  in  his 
coffee,  and  finally  abandoned  him,  so  that  he 
died  wretchedly.  This  description  was  cen- 
sured at  the  time  of  publication  as  brutal  and 
impossible.  Yet  a man  99  years  old  has  just 
be°n  committed  to  a poorhouse  in  New  York 
State  because  one  of  his  sons  will  not  take 
care  of  him.  He  has  12  children  living  and 
they  are  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

The  Emperor  William,  whether  he  is  defy- 
ing Bismarck,  sounding  the  bugle  of  war,  or 
watching  yachts  sail  by  him,  is  always  a 
picturesque  figure  and  an  unfailing  delight 
to,  tho  student  of  sociology.  He  now  proposes 
to  take  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  a-journey- 
ing  that  the  boy  may  he  better  fitted  for 
his  imperial  responsibilities.  His  first  trip 
will  be  to  the  North  Cape,  for,  as  William  re- 
marked to  Queen  Victoria,  “ Communing 
with  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Norway  and 
association  with  the  rugged  natives  would 
broaden  his  mind  and  arouse  his  deeper  feel- 
ings.” The  Emperor  is  unacquainted,  ap- 
parently, with  Ruskin’s  opinions  on  the  in- 
fluence of  savage  scenery  on  man. 

Many  will  remember,  when  they  read  of 
the  revival  of  “The  Black  Crook,”  the  in- 
dignant protests  and  fierce  denunciations 
provoked  by  its  first  production.  To  the 
eyes  of  to-day  it  seems  a harmless  spectacle. 
Were  we  then  too  prudish,  or  are  we  now  too 
careless?  For  surely,  in  comparison  with 
theatrical  exhibitions  that  succeeded  it  and 
now  are  seen,  the  adventures  of  Hertzog  and 
Rudolphe  seem  meat  for  babes. 

We  have  much  sympathy  for  the  prisoners 
in  Siberian  mines,  and  we  wax  indignant 
over  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment; but  we  forget  that  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States  of  our  own  country  there  is 
a system  by  which  convicts  are  sold  in  gangs 
to  labor.  The  cruelties  of  this  system  have 
been  exposed  by  Northern  philanthropists 
and  fair-minded  Southerners.  The  system, 
however,  prevails,  and  the  recent  incen- 
diarism and  murder  at  Tracy  City  are  but 
trifling  incidents  in  the  history  of  cruel 
barbarism  in  a Christian  land. 

Nesbitt  may  have  stabbed  himself  to  ex- 
cite symyathy  or  he  may  have  been  assaulted 
cruelly ; he  at  least  has  fired  the  imagination 
of  a reporter.  A morning  contemporary  re- 
marks as  follows:  “The  blinds  of  the 

house  of  John  Cahill  were  drawn  yes- 
terday, and  nothing  would  tend  to  show 
that  such  a noted  character  as  Nesbitt 
was  lying  in  bed  on  the  top  floor.”  How 
pray  would  the  precise  presence  of  Nesbitt 
he  indicated  by  means  of  inanimate  objects? 
By  open  blinds,  or  by  a peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  curtain?  And  if  Nesbitt  were  not  “a 
noted  character,”  w ould  the  blinds  have  been 
more  communicative  ? 

Lord  Dvsart  is  not  satisfied  with  his  posi- 
tion as  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer  of  the 
English  Wagneriads ; he  is  notv  prominent 
as  an  apostle  of  dress  reform.  He  argues, 
and  he  argues  sensibly,  that  when  he  has 
paid  for  his  seat  at  the  opera,  he  has  the 
right  to  appear  there  in  any  decent  and 
reasonable  dress;  that  he  should  not  be 
compelled  to  don  a swallow-tail  coat  and 
white  cravat.  The  idea  that  an  operatic  per- 
formance is  a function  that  demands  the 
dress  of  ceremony  is  dear  to  all  who  look 
upon  tho  opera  merely  as  a fashionable 
amusement  of  “tho  upper  class.”  And  it 
was  for  this  reason  without  doubt  that  Ha/.- 
litt  was  moved  to  w’rite  his  famous  diatrflje. 


It  is  said  that  the  Dori  foiled  inn  of  paint- 
ings will  ho  brought  in  .ts  entirety  to  New 
York,  and  already  are  these  pictures  praised 
extravagantly  in  advan®.  No  one  denies 
the  rare  imagination  and  the  skill  in  black 
and  white  of  Doth,  who  was  In  his  private 
life  a most  amiable  and  industrious  man. 
But  he  had  ono  burning  ambition, 
and  that  was  to  bo  known  as 
a great  painter.  In  Paris  his  claims  were  de- 
nied, although  a small  picture  by  him  hangs 
in  the  Luxembourg.  As  he  thought  justice 
was  denied  him  in  his  native  country,  he 
went  to  London,  and  the  gigantic  pictures 
painted  there  excited  the  wonder  of  the  pop- 
ulace; but  even  in  England,  the  home  of 
mediocrity  in  art,  ho  was  not  esteemed  as  a 
painter  by  the  more  judicious. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Howells  is  respect- 
fully called  to  an  incident  in  American  life 
that  shows  the  great  advance  in  country 
manners  since  his  study  of  them,  as  revealed 
in  “A  Modern  Instance.”  A young  man  of 
Abseeon  took  a handsome  young  woman  of 
the  same  place  '‘out  buggy  riding,”  and,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  put  his 
arm  around  her,  meanwhile  driving  skillfully 
with  one  hand.  The  young  lady,  unlike  the 
heroine  of  Mr.  Howells,  protested  vehe- 
mently, and  the  young  man  was  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  who  placed  him  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  ‘‘there  was  a good  deal  of  sym- 
pathy” for  the  offender.  f 


/ £ 

A CASE  OF  “TB  QUOQUE.” 

The  writer  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  a 
late  number  of  the  London  Author  has  sud- 
denly found  himself  notorious  on  ac- 
count of  his  savage  attack  on  women  en- 
gaged in  journalism.  And  yet  perhaps 
“himself  ” is  a sexual  error,  for  the  spite  dis- 
played is  feminine  in  its  intensity.  Let  us 
be  courteous,  however,  and  assume  that  the 
author  is  a man.  He  frames  his  indictment 
with  considerable  ingenuity,  for  lie  mixes 
together  facts  and  theories,  suspicions  and 
confirmations,  until  his  argument  seems 
stroug.  Indeed,  he  grows  indignant  at  the 
thought  of  women  earning  money  by  writing 

for  the  newspapers,  and  ho  delivers  himself 
with  Johnsonian  dignity.  “Those,  however, 
who  prize  that  vigor  and  virility  of  sentiment 
and  writing  which  characterize  the  best  mas- 
culine pens;  who  ueplore  the  personalities, 
gossip  and  feminine  tone  which  find  so  prom- 
inent a place  in  many  of  the  papers;  who 
value  style,  and  scholarship,  .and  humor,  all 
i of  which  stand  a chance  of  being  neglected, 
if  not  lost,  will  see  reason  for  regret  that  so 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  day  is  written 
by  women.” 

In  other  words,  this  writer  objects  to  the 
vulgar  gossip  and  “the  personalities  about 
the  conversation,  mode  of  life  and  move- 
ments of  persons  who  are  in  no  sense  of  the 
word ‘public,’  * * * and  whose  fastness, 
or  money  alone,  makes  them  the  object  of 
this  rubbishing  tittle-tattle.”  According  to 
him  “(with  the  exception  of  a few  individual 
women  who  have  made  their  literary  reputa- 
tion elsewhere)  the  better  sort  of  newspaper 
work,  which  includes  leader  writing,  review- 
ing and  miscellaneous  literary  articles,  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  women  at  all,  whose  main 
business  is  concerned  with  paragraphs  and 
articles  about  social  functions,  the  shops, 
fashions,  cookery,  home  decoration  and  re- 
ports of  lectures,  meetings,  weddings  and 
so  forth.” 

It  is  true  that  there  are  women  who  make 
a trade  of  retailing  or  inventing  gossip  for 
the  use  of  newspapers.  Some  work  in  secret. 
They  go  to  receptions,  they  make  many  calls, 
they  are  seen  in  public  places,  and  no  one 
suspects  that  they  are  hunting  material  for 
copy.  Others  acknowledge  frankly  their 
calling.  They  ask  personal  questions  with 
note  book  in  hand.  They  cover  impudence 
with  a laugh  and  the  remark:  “You  know 

I must  get  my  living.”  Death  is  no  more 
sacred  to  them  than  marriage  or  bankruptcy. 
They  are  impervious  to  hints.  Their 
skin  is  thicker  than  the  proverbial 
shell  of  the  tortoise,  which  was  at  last 
pierced  by  contempt.  And  doors  often  fly 
open  to  them,  although  the  inmates  of  the 
hohses  would  have  them  shut,  for  they  know 
that  the  visitors  carry  the  keys  of  publicity. 
An  insult,  i.  e.,  a refusal  to  answer  an  impu- 
dent question  or  supply  superfluous  informa- 
tion, is  speedily  avenged.  The  insulter  is  [ 
stabbed  in  a “society  column.” 

Again,  such  a feminine  Paul  Pry  is  an  en- 
emy to  literature  and  the  arts  of  painting  [ 
and  music.  Music,  for  instance,  is  regarded  j 
by  these  reporters  as  a social  function;  and 
[ in  flattering  notices  of  singers  or  players  the 
i female  reporter  bows  to  the  ukase  of  the 
tyrannical  patroness.  Personal  predilection 

I may  govern  the  pen.  A tender  smile  or  a 
subtle  compliment  addressed  to  the  reporter 
is  of  more  value  than  an  artistic  performance 
in  gaining  newspaper  notoriety.  The  re- 


i porter  of  this  ciasiTis  not  dismayed  by  the 
fact  that  she  hns  never  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  art.  She  may  sing  ballads  out  of  tune, 
or  sho  may  be  deaf,  it  is  immaterial;  she  has 
audacity,  and  at  a moment’s  notice  she  would 
interview  a stray  Bishop  or  review  an  ency-  i 
clopoedia.  / ' | 

Aftor  all,  is  she  not  without  excuse?  She1 
Is  obliged  to  earn  her  living;  she  is  not 
capable  of  better  work,  or  she  has  learned 
by  bitter  experience  that  such  work  is  often 
rejected  by  “ hustling’’  managers,  who  can 
find  no  room  for  it;  her  column  of  personal 
gossip  and  flippant  chat  is  readily  accepted, 
and  she  knows  that  it  is  read.  A persever- 
ing woman,  with  the  aid  of  her  natural 
witchcraft,  can  make  herself  invaluable  in  a 
newspaper  office  by  extracting  “interviews  ” 
from  public  men  who  would  frown  upon  a 
male  reporter.  Nor  is  the  evil  which  the 
writer  of  the  above-mentioned  article  de- 
plores due  alone  to  feminine  depravity. 
“Tuquoque”  might  be  the  reply  of  any 
clever  woman  to  the  male  assailant.  For  are 
there  not  gossips  and  romancers  in  the 
journalistic  ranks  of  the  sterner  sex?  Oris 
the  work  of  the  female  journalist  read  only 
by  women  ? 

President  McLeod  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
way states  that  nearly  a month  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  workmen,  where  Grand  Master 
Sweeny  presided,  plans  were  laid  for  the 
present  strike,  and  Master  Workman  Mc- 
Namara proposed  force,  such  as  derailing 
cars,  knocking  holes  in  engine  tanks,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Sweeny  says  that  he 
believes  in  “ fighting  fair,’’ and  he  does  not 
approve  of  injuring  property  or  assaulting 
men.  The  fact  remains  that  however  Mr. 
Sweeny  may  disapprove  mentally  of  vio- 
lence he  has  taken  no  firm  stand  against  the 
rioters,  who,  he  claims,  do  not  belong  to  his 
men.  He  encourages  the  strike,  and  then, 
astonished  at  the  consequences,  disclaims 
responsibility.  Meanwhile  a quarter  of  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  property  is  spoiling 
in  the  stalled  cars,  and  terror  reigns  in  the  j 
community. 

■ 

The  Spaniards  applaud  the  hull  that  has 
killed  a man  in  the  arena  and  call  for  a 
renewal  of  the  fight.  To  us  they  are  bar- 
barians. Yesterday  in  a New  Jersey  town 
there  was  a horse  race.  Six  jockeys  were 
thrown  and  injured  severely.  One  was  “dis- 
figured fearfully,”  and  he  was  removed  from 
the  track,  delirious,  so  that  be  was  put  in  a 
straight-jacket.  As  in  the  Spanish  arena, 
“the  accident  created  great  excitement,  but 
the  programme  was  carried  out.” 


It  was  an  unhappy  moment  for  the  Demo- 
crats when  Mr.  Washington  Hessing  “ talked 
very  freely”  about  the  Democratic  chances 
of  carrying  Illinois  this  fall.  “The  repeal  of 
the  present  school  law,  which  is  very  much 
the  same  as  the  Bennett  law,  which  was  re- 
pealed at  the  last  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  is  a matter  which  vitally  inter- 
ests the  Germans.  That  law  must  be  re- 
pealed, and  it  can  only  be  done  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  success  of  the  Republicans  means  the 
continuance  of  the  law.”  That  is  to  say,  the 
success  of  Democracy  in  Illinois  means  the 
encouragement  of  Germamzation,  and  the 
propagation  of  Cahenslyism,  which  is  com- 
batted earnestly  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
this  country. 

Certain  English  newspapers  find  an  ele- 
ment of  insincerity  in  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  Shelley’s  birth.  It  is  a singular 
I fact,  by  the  way,  that  the  day  of  this  centen- 
I ary  a Parliament  met  that  \yas  chosen  in  the 
spirit  that  moved  Shelley  to  lay  down  condi- 
tions for  Home  Rule  in  his  “Proposal  for 
I Putting  Reform  to  the  Vote  Throughout  the 
Kingdom.”  The  author  stood  long  ago  in 
tlvs  balcony  of  a Dublin  house  and  threw 
copies  of  his  pamphlet  to  men  in  the  street 
who  “looked  likely.”  He  sent  other  copies 
to  public  houses.  The  sanguine  boy— for  he 
was  then  but  a boy— thought  to  revolutionize 
the  condition  of  Ireland  by  a visit  of  a week 
and  a free  distribution  of  pamphlets.  The 
Shelley  just  celebrated  was  the  poet,  not  the  I 
reformer. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Charcot  has  invented  a 
“ vibratory  medicine.”  He  puts  a patient 
suffering  from  shaking  palsy  into  an  arm- 
;hair  which  by  a mechanical  arrangement 
produces  vibrations  like  those  of  a train  in 
motion.  The  symptoms  disappear  gradually, 
and  the  patient  sleeps.  This  suggested  to 
another  physician  a “ vibrating  cap  ” for 
the  relief  of  headache  and  insomnia.  If 
vibrations  are  all  that  are  needed,  electric 
cars  and  excursion  trains  might  be  to  palsy 
rs  like  medicine  to  like  disease.  Indeed 
certain  diseases  are  said  to  be  relieved  by  | 
constant  railway  travel,  as  other  diseases 
are  induced  thereby;  and  no  doubt  Dr. 
Charcot  borrowed  the  hint  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  machine. 


A paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapors  to  the  effect  that,  according  to 
statistics,  the  Parisian,  man,  woman  or  child, 
bathes  only  once  In  two  years.  Such  compu- 
tations aro  made  lightly,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
proved. Strange  results  might  follow  from  a 
similar  juggling  with  figures  In  a crowded 
American  city.  At  the  same  time  it  is  cor- 
tainly  suggestive  that  a French  writer  on 
porsonal  beauty  advises  his  malo  readers  to 
have  a good  wash  before  they  begin  to  dress. 
He  counsels,  first,  a hath ; if  this  is  impossi- 
ble, the  face,  neck  and  hands  at  least  should 
he  scoured  thoroughly.  And  to  fortify  his 
position  he  quotes  from  classical  writers  of 
France. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  tho  name  of  Mr. 
Labouehere  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the 
members  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  cabinet;  but  the 
list  as  published  this  morning  is  not  com- 
plete. It  is  said  that  Mr.  Labouehere  wishes 
chiefly  the  offer,  that  he  may  decline 
it,  as  Caesar,  upon  a memorable 
occasion,  but  no  one  can  prophecy  correctly 
concerning  the  possible  conduct  of  the 
editor  of  Truth.  In  the  office  of  that 
newspaper  is  his  most  fitting  place;  there 
can  he  probably  work  tor  the  greatest  good 
in  behalf  of  the  Premier. 


It  is  pleasant  to  hear  news  from  Ireland 
that  is  connected  neither  with  oppression  nor 
bloody  revolt.  The  horse  breeding  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  by  a government  depart- 
ment has  been  successful.  The  original  horse 
in  Donegal  was  a descendant  of  the  Anda- 
lusian of  the  wrecked  vessels  of  the  Armada. 
New  blood  was  needed,  and  Yorkshire  hack- 
neys and  Arabs  were  introduced.  These 
horses  were  distribnted  through  the  country, 
much  to  tiio  present  and  future  benefit  of 
the  farmers. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Gilman  excites  sur- 
prise; for  he  was  genial  in  his  business  rela- 
tions with  men,  and  “ universally  kind  and 
considerate  of  his  family.”  He  was  also  re- 
garded as  an  honorable  man.  But  the  ease 
of  Mr.  Gilman  is  only  one  of  many.  Exterior 
polish,  gentlemanly  behavior  and  courteous 
treatment  of  wife  and  children  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  accompaniments  of  integrity.  The 
rudeness  that  defies  temptation  and  the 
coarse  sense  that  chokes  the  thought  of  spec- 
ulation with  the  use  of  another’s  money  are 
more  to  the  purpose. 


From  Newport,  as  from  other  watering 
places,  comes  the  report  that  men  will  not 
dance  in  the  vacation.  While  the  women 
were  obliged  to  make  up  sets  among  their 
own  sex,  the  men  loitered  at  the  club  or  res- 
taurant. They  are  not,  however,  to  be 
blamed.  There  is  work  enough  of  this  kind 
in  winter,  and  it  must  be  then  carried  on 
with  earnestness  and  self-abnegation.  To 
demand  its  continuance  during  the  days  of 
midsummer  and  early  fall  is  unreasonable, 
not  even  to  be  demanded  by  a capricious 
leader  of  society. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  NAULAHKA. 

"The  Naulahka,”  published  by  McMillan  & 
Co.,  is  a novel  written  l y the  literary  firm  of 
Kudyard  Kipling  and  Walcott  Balesteir.  The 
recant  death  of  Mr.  Balesteir  called  forth  ex- 
pressions of  regret  for  the  literary  as  well  as  the 
I personal  loss;  Putin  ins  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Kipling  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  his 
value.  "The  Naulahka”  would  not  have  made 
him  famous  if  he  had  written  it  alone,  nor 
would  it  now  add  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling if  he,  too,  had  worked  unaided.  For  the 
east  and  the  west  are  brought  into  too  violent 
conjunction.  The  melodrama  is  extravagant  to 
the  point  of  burlesque.  The  Mrs.  Mutrie  who 
controls  witn  a smile  the  destinies  of  railways 
and  lusts  aftor  Eastern  Jewels  is  a fan- 
tastic character  of  opera  bouffe.  The  Amer- 
ican uiscipie  of  Pundita  KamaPai 
wanders  with  ease  in  Indian  hospitals 
anil  palaces,  conversing  freely  in  English  with 
natives  who  are  miles  away  from  an  English 
settlement.  Nicholas  2,'arvin  is  a deus  ex 
machina  who  succeeds  gin  all  he  undertakes, 
and  appears  at  the  melodramatically  correct 
moment.  He  rises  sup&Biflr  to  the  treachery  and 
the  wiles  of  Queen  Sltaouai,  who  is.  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  opium-drunken  Maha- 
rajah, the  most  entertaining  person  in  the  cook. 
There  are  in  the  toreign  episodes  traces  of  the 
strength  that  is  akin  to  brutality  and  lhat  is 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Kipiing,  and  the  search  after  the 
Naulahka  in  the  Cow’s  Mouth  is  de- 
scribed in  a powerful  chapter  of  in- 
genious. horrible  detail.  So.  too.  tho 

night  in  which  the  gypsy  Queen 
woo»  Xarvin  remains  in  the  memory.  But 
with  these  exceptions,  in  which  air.  Kinlmg  is 
on  familiar  ground,  the  story  is  uninteresting 
even  when  there  is  a straining  after  effects.  Nor 
is  tho  alleged  American  humor  introduced,  tnat 
compound  of  humanity,  siirewd  sense  and  tho 
grotesaue  that  characterizes  the  genuine  article 
The  story  may  beguile  a summer’s  day.  it  wili 
not  advance  Mr.  Kipling  in  the  estimation  oi 
those  who  are  not  inclined  to  take  him  seri- 
ously ; it  will  not  Dreserve  the  name  ot  the  now 
silent  partner.  For,  on  tue  oue  hand,  the  flow 
ot  adventure  is  not  spontaneous  enough  t.o  carry 
tho  characters  witu  it.  and,  on  the  other  hand 
, the  drawing  of  character  is  not  attempted,  or  it 
is  teeble. 


OTHER  RECENT  FICTION. 

_r.  John  Hearct.  Jr.,  has  feathered  together 
short  stories  that  he  wrote  first  lor  magazines,  , 
and  they  aro  published  lor  him  by  Harper  and 
Brevhers  under  the  title  " \ rharselor  France.” 

Mr  Hear.,  seems  wed  equipped  uy  nature  lor 
the  trauo  ot  story  tellins ; nnd  although  he  uses 
liberal!'  tin  local  color  in  his  tales  of  hot 
i-U'ncs  although  he  '.lien  delights  in  blood  ana 
crime  a "lid  adventure,  he  can  at  me  same 
um-  snow  ins  power  in  the  character-study  ol 
apparently  com  moo  place  inumduals,  as  in 
"Janus.  ' At  present  he  prefers  apparently  the 
lurnt  and  the  tragic;  he  is  realistic  in  the  de- 
set • ;iou  ot  horrid  sintering  and  he  spells  out 
uis  oaths;  but  ne  is  a child  of  this  generation, 
and  us  ecu  present  as  an  additional  excuse,  that 
tie  interests  tils  readers.  In  the  telling  of  short 
stones  our  American  writers  approach  the 
ir,  , the  masters  in  this  art;  and  Mr.  Heard 
m iv  take  an  enviauie  position  among  them,  if 
he  does  not  persist  in  enjoying  the  burning  rays 
ol  the  barbarous  sun. 

ylr,  Hamlin  Garland  in  11 A Little  Norsk  1 for- 
gets social  and  economic  problems,  forgets  legis 
lative  corrupters  and  Western  landsharks.  In 
ibis  Simple  and  charming  idyl  he  ceases  his 
compiamt  against  nie  Government,  man  and 
the  universe.  1'he  rearing  ot  the  little  girl  by 
the  stalwart  and  tender  men  is  told  delight- 
'ully  and  there  is  a flavor  ol  the  apil  until  the 
druggist  appears-  1 hen  there  is  an  attempt  at 
melodrama  ol  a cheap  and  tedious  description, 
an  attempt  that  suggests  the  despair  ol  the  au- 
thor in  the  proper  disposal  ot  Ins  heroine,  for 
heroines  unl>Ra  awkward  children,  cannot  be 
PU  out  at  boarding  school  by  perplexed  parents ; 
neither  c*u  they  be  dropped  overboard  like  the 
boy  Xury  m “ Kobinson  LrusO'.  .Ur.  Garlanu 
has  w ritten  stones  oi  greater  strength  than  A 
1 it  tie  Norsk,  but  his  talent  has  never  before 
seemed  soamianle  or  shown  such  tenderness, 
'file  little  volume  is  published  by  1>.  Appleton. 

Harper  & Bros,  are  the  publishers  of  ” Mrs. 
Keats  Bradford.”  by  Maria  Louise  Pool.  Mrs. 
P.rsdfor  J,  a New  England  woman  of  artistic 
tastes  deserts  her  husband  because  he  is  in  love 
with  her;  at  least,  no  other  explanation  other 
conduct  is  given.  Mie  settles  in  Boston,  and  an 
old  male  acquaintance  m Pans  cro.ses  the  At- 
lantic and  makes  unseat  etna  illy  proposals  to 
her  wh  ch  sue  spurns.  Her  husband  is  bored 
Bv  the  English  ciuos.  and  he.  too.  crosses  tile 
Y.  .mat  It  to  see  his  wile.  His  proposals  meet 

wi'ti  no  response,  so  he  goes  out  West  and  lives 

on  a ranch.  Idle  mother  ot  Mrs.  bradford  dies; 
her  si-  ci  marries  a man  that  lias  his  home  in 
the  ooutn  lino.  Mrs.  Bradford  then  concludes 
to  loinber  hu6baud.  and.  taking  her  pet  dog.  sue 
meets  him  pef ore  is  is  too  late.  Around  these 
fa-rertric  characters  revolve  various  types  ot 
New  Euglaud  life.  From  W’.  B.  C.arke  & Co. 

••  The  Squire.”  published  by  the  CasselLPub 
hshiug  Company,  is  by  Mrs.  Parr,  the  author  of 
” Dorothy  Fox.”  It  is  a long  drawn  out  story  of 
the  commonplace  actions  ot  conventional 
ueople.  lucre  is  a stern  old  man  w hose  heart 
is  sutteuL-.i  at  the  proper  time  to  the  advantage 
of  his  relatives,  and  a designing  second  w ife  is 
proper. V discomfited,  Y onus  men  marry  young 
maulens  without  serious  oustacles  in  their 
wootng.  aud  neither  limits  nor  virtues  arrest 
the  c.nicism  oi  tue  reader.  It  is  a dull  novel. 


A REVIVAL  IX  Ill'SIMSS. 

Piracy  is  again  in  favor,  although  instances 
of  the  amenities  of  the  profession  are  still 
sporadic  and  remote.  There  has  been  a 
fascination  in  the  lives  and  the  deeds  of  sea 
outlaws  from  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks, 
when  piracy  was  an  honorable  calling.  A 
healthy  boy  dreams  of  ingots  and  doubloons ; 
he  practices  secretly  the  art  of  holding  a cut- 
lass with  the  teeth  by  first  experimenting 
with  a knife;  he  rigs  in  the  back  yard  a 
plank  and  gloats  over  his  childish  foes.  The 
man  is  not  averse  to  tales  of  bloody  deeds,  if 
he  smells  salt  foam  with  the  powder  ; he  de- 
vours eagerly  such  a story  as  “Treasure 
Island.”  A well-known  and  high-toned 
newspaper  of  New  York  published  in  its 
is'ue  oi  last  Sunday  seven  columns' of  enter- 
taining matter  concerning  the  adventure?  of 
bold  pirates  under  the  ‘‘Jolly  Roger,”  and 
the  “bloodthirsty  career  of  the  infamous  Ed- 
ward Low  ” was  told  in  a manner  that  would 
excite  the  admiration  and  even  envy 
of  a peaceful  citizen  ot  sedentary 
life.  The  “Lay  of  the  Last  Buccaneer,” 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  introduced 
gracefully  the  subject,  and  “A  Chapter  of 
Highwaymen”  in  verse  brought  the  end. 
In  the  National  Biography  Series  Captain 

Kidd  Is  represented  as  a geDtlcman  of  en- 
gaging personality,  who  was  hung  alter  an 
unfair  trial;  and  the  story  of  his  burying  the 
Bible  in  the  sand  is  probably  an  Idle  tradi- 
tion, akin  to  the  tale  of  Tell’*  marksmanship 
and  the  legend  of  Lucre/.ia  Borgia's  chest  of 
assorted  poison*.  But  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Times  there  was  no  softening  of 
the  detail,  no  process  of  general  whitewash- 
ing. The  great  Low  ties  lighted  matches 
between  the  fingers  ol  his  captives,  cuts  oil 
ears  and  slits  noses,  and  in  other  ways  di- 
verts hltn‘elf  In  the  presence  of  the  reader 
as  when  in  real  *ife  lie  scuttled  New  Eng- 
land vessels. 

It  will  then  be  agreeable  news  to  many 
that  piracy,  as  a profession,  is  still  studied 
and  with  praiseworthy  results,  lor  a time 
t:ie  active  practice  of  the  profession  fell  into 
disrepute  on  account  of  the  prudery  of  the 
law.  Pirates  were  engaged  in  other  callings. 
Some,  in  hope  of  an  ultimate  revival  ot  busi- 
ness, kept  their  band  in  by  trading  with 
authors  and  publishing  their  books.  Others 
formed  land  companies,  launched  insurance 


balloons,  or,  in  sheer  bravado,  invffdea  me  i 
ranks  of  lawyers.  But  the  admiration  ex-  f 
cited  by  the  recent  deeds  of  the  Roedique 
brothers  in  the  South  Seas  shows  that  popu- 
lar interest  demands  a revival  of  the  old- 
established,  legitimate  business. 

Roedique,  the  mate  of  the  good  schooner  i 
Dolly  ,T.,  was  a man  of  “splendid  attain- 
ments.” He  spoke  English,  French,  Ger- 
man aud  all  the  dialects  of  the  Soutli  Seas; 
he  had  also  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  con- 
vict education  in  New  Caledonia,  and  he  was 
graduated  by  an  adroit  exercise  in  jail  break- 
ing. On  a cruise  of  the  schooner,  the  crew 
was  joined  in  the  Kingswoll  group  by  Roe- 
dique’s  brother,  who  had  been  his  co-mate 
in  exile.  It  occurred  to  these  men  that  it 
would  be  well  to  seize  the  ship,  cargo,  and 
g.'iOOO  iu  treasure,  so  they  plotted  with  the 
cook,  who  poisoned  the  food  of  the  crew. 
“The  Roedique  brothers  stood  over  them, 
watched  the  death  struggles  of  the  four  men, 
and  chuckled  because  there  was  no  outcry.” 
The  work  was  still  incomplete.  The  captain 
and  the  supercargo  were  sitting  in  the  cabin 
eating  their  dinner,  when  two  uninvited 
guests  appeared.  “ Like  clockwork  two  pis- 
tols were  drawn,  two  shots  sounded  like  one, 
and  the  brains  of  the  captain  and  supercargo 
mingled  on  the  dinner  table."  The  brothers 
then  ate  a hearty  meal  while  the  cook  steered. 
Sharks  disposed  of  the  unpleasant  reminders 
of  the  victory.  Then  there  was  carousing  in 
different  ports,  throwing  of  money  in  the 
streets,  until  the  cook  in  a fit  of  the  dumps 
boarded  a Spanish  man-of-war— here  is  a 
touch  of  romantic  detail,  for  Spain  and 
piracy  are  still  connected  in  the  mind  of 
every  boy  of  tender  or  hoary  years— and  the 
brothers  were  captured  and  put  in  irons.  On 
the  ship  were  $3000,  60  tons  of  copra  and  a 
ton  of  pearl  shell. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  age  of  piracy  is 
not  gone.  It  is  true  that  the  Roedique 
brothers  did  not  have  time  to  hoist  the  black  j 
flag.  They  would  have  sailed  under  the 
skull  and  cross-bones  without  doubt,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  mistaken  conduct  of  the 
cook  and  Spanish  arrogance.  They  certainly 
made  a brave  beginning,  and  their  names 
should  be  added  to  the  list  in  which  sparkle 
as  dazzling  gems  Kidd,  Low,  and  that  terror 
of  the  Gulf,  Lafitte. 


Young  Adams,  the  embezzler,  kept  a diary, 
and  instead  of  noting  daily  a resolve  to  be 
diligent,  that  he  might  rise  and  control  a 
business  of  his  own,  he  recorded  step  by  step 
the  process  of  his  dishonest  scheme.  This 
diary  was  found  close  to  a letter  in  which 
the  boy’s  sister  prayed  that  he  might  be 
honest.  It  is  a singular  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  crime.  By  what  fatuity  did  Adams, 
who  in  other  ways  showed  shrewdness  and 
native  wit,  leave  such  evidence  behind  him? 

Or  why  did  not  the  record  of  his  guilty  plan 
warn  him  against  the  fulfilment? 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  in  criminal 
cases  no  one  can  escape  suspicion.  The  ab-  j 
sent-minded,  the  easily  confused,  the  men 
and  women  of  imperfect  memory  may  easily 
appear  as  hardened  criminals.  The  infirmi- 
ties of  nature  are  not  dangerous  enough,  and 
the  psycho-physical  gentry  have  in- 
vented a machine  called  the  plethysmo- 
graph,  which  measures  the  least  increase 
of  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  arm.  This,  it 
Is  said,  will  furnish  involuntary  testimony 
of  the  nervous  state  of  a criminal ; or,  if  it 
Is  applied  to  a person  under  suspicion,  it  will 
be  a test  of  guilt  or  innocence.  Years  ago 
there  were  similar  ordeals,  though  of  more 
heroic  nature ; the  ordeals  of  fire  and  water. 

There  is  fine  playing  recorded  at  the 
croquet  tournament  at  Norwich,  and  much 
Interest  expressed  in  the  final  results.  A 
jorrespondent  writes  The  Journal  in  refer- 
ence to  an  editorial  paragraph  concerning 
oroquet  in  the  issue  of  Friday.  He  claims 
that  the  game  is  disparaged  without  reason. 
“In  its  present  scientific  condition  it  has  no 
superior  for  skill,  judgment  and  ‘nerve.’  ” 
Players  at  billiards  and  lawn  tennis  may  bo 
inclined  to  dispute  this  statement.  There 
was  no  attempt  in  the  paragraph 

to  “underrate  the  claims  of  cro- 
quet.” The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  games  have  their  rise  and  fall, 
ebb  and  flow.  Surely  the  correspondent, 
who  is,  by  the  Way,  an  officer  of  the  Croquet 
Association,  would  not  insist  that  his  favor- 
ite amusement  is  as  generally  popular  with 
young  men  and  young  women  as  it  was,  say 
20  years  ago,  or  before  the  Introduction  of 
lawn  tennis.  Nor  is  the  worth  of  a game 
measured  by  its  popularity.  Chess,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  as  popular  as  poker.  Lawn 
tennis  is  just  now  in  favor.  Its  nets  are 
seen  on  every  lawn.  It  is  an  invigorating 
game,  that  demands  a quick  eye,  trained 
wrist,  and  swift  and  certain  judgment. 

The  strikers  in  New  York  State  show  hu- 
manity at  least  in  allowing  the  movement  of 
milk  trains.  It  would  be  cruel  If  children 
were  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  disputes  of 
men.  Yet  this  humanity  is  one-sided;  and 
the  strikers  look  beyond  their  homes.  For 
when  a workman  is  idle,  his  wife  and  his 
children  are  thft  first  and  the  keenest  so ff.qasf*-, 


Nine-tenths  of  the  cabmen  of  Paris  have  j 
struck,  and  tourists  and  citizens  walk.  There  | 
is  mnch  to  be  said  in  favor  of  these  hard- 
working men.  The  courses  are  long  and  the 
receipts  are  comparatively  small,  while  the 
owners  of  the  cabs  demand  a fat  price  for 
their  use.  There  are  no  disorders  reported ; 
for  it  does  not  occur  to  a French  driver  that 
when  he  is  in  dispute  with  his  employer  it  is 
his  first  duty  to  maim  horses,  break  cabs  and  i 
make  himself  thoroughly  obnoxious  to  every-  j 
body.  

The  Essex  County  Prohibitionists  have  re- 
ceived a deadly  blow  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  They  are  the  victims  of  the  treach- 
ery of  Nature,  long  their  boasted  ally.  For 
it  is  announced  simultaneously  with  the  re- 
port of  their  convention  that  the  water  supply 
of  Salem  is  failing.  “The  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera.” 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  agrees  with  Mr. 
Howells  in  his  opinio  that  no  one  can  love 
New  York.  It  declares  that  “New  York  is 
to  be  used  and  not  loved.  It  is  a convenience 
merely.”  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
force  of  this  admirable  epigram  is  weakened 
by  the  following  outburst  of  local  pride: 
“Atlanta  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  the 
world  that  have  an  attractive  individuality.” 
There  are  certain  things  that  gain  by  infer- 
ence. An  epigram  carries  suggestion  with 
it ; it  should  not  be  diluted  by  pursuing  its 
ramifications. 

The  statistics  of  homicide  in  the  United 
States  were  discussed  lately  in  The  Journal, 
and  the  figures  relating  to  drunkenness  as  a 
cause  were  then  the  subject  of  comment. 
Sir  Edmond  du  Cane,  who  is  a student 
of  crime,  in  speaking  of  the  habitual 
criminals  of  London,  sees  no  relief  if 
drunkenness  were  swept  away.  “ If  any 
soeial  habit  more  than  another  leads  to 
crime,”  he  says,  “ it  is  that  of  betting  and 
gambling,  which  derive  their  attraction  from 
the  hope  of  getting  rich  without  work.”  All 
students  of  crime  lagree  in  this,  that  bet- 
ting is  the  great  English  vice. 

An  American  female  physician,  who  now 
lives  in  England,  advocates  a diet  which  she 
calls  “natural  food.”  Her  argument  is  sim- 
ple. “Primitive  man  fed  on  fruit  and 
nuts,  therefore  let  us  all  eat  fruit  and  nuts.” 
Primitive  man,  however,  indulged  himself 
in  many  practices  that  his  successors  have 
wisely  discarded.  Mrs.  Densmore  admits 
that  as  we  have  deteriorated  in  certain  re- 
spects, flesh  may  be  eaten  in  small  quantity;  i 
but  she  insists  on  the  supreme  value  of 
nuts.  This  theory  of  diet  should  be  taken 
with  a grain  of  salt. 

A superstition  is  a hard  thing  to  kill.  It  is 
said  that  on  certain  moors  of  England  jealous 
women  still  mould  waxen  dolls,  and  running 
pins  through  them,  melt  them  slowly,  so  that 
their  human  models  may  waste  away.  This 
seems  incredible,  but  Fanny  D.  Bergen,  in 
the  last  number  of  American  Folk  Lore, 
gives  an  instance  of  a belief  as  insane,  and 
on  her  own  personal  authority.  There  is  a 
fungus  called  “ death-baby,”  fabled  to  fore- 
tell death  in  a family,  and  she  has  “ known 
of  intelligent  people  (in  a town  not  far  re- 
moved from  Boston)  rushing  out  in  terror  and 
heating  down  a colony  of  these  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  in  the  yard.” 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  tlie  Psy- 
chical Society  is  invited  to  an  extraordinary 
scandal  which  is  now  agitating  the  art  world 
of  London.  It  is  alleged  that  a sculptor  did 
not  execute  the  large  work  exhibited  by  him 
in  the  xYcademy,  but  that  lie  was  assisted 
by  a ghost.  The  sculptor  denies 
the  charge,  and  is  as  skeptical 
in  the  matter  of  ghosts,  as  are  the  accusers 
of  his  merit.  The  members  of  the  society 
should  not  accept  the  vulgar  explanation  that 
a “ ghost  ” is  an  assistant  who  possesses  the 
necessary  artistic  education,  anil  they  should 
put  all  the  parties  concerned  to  a most  rigid 
examination. 


A TRIUMPH  OF  LEATHER. 

From  the  beginning  the  shoe  has  been 
something  more  than  a mere  article  of  com- 
merce. It  has  been  an  index  of  the  taste  of 
the  time.  The  antiquarian  can  construct  a 
civilization  from  a given  shoe,  as  Cuvier  built 
the  animal  from  the  bone.  The  painter  finds 
a delight  in  the  reproduction  of  a leathery 
past  when  cavaliers  were  booted  anil  I 
spurred.  The  history  of  the  shoe  is  a maga- 
zine of  singular  facts  and  superstitions,  a 
storehouse  of  the  caprices  of  men  and 
women.  As  in  other  articles  of  dress,  there 
has  been  a rotation  in  fashion,  from  the  days 
when  Egyptians  wore  sandals  of  leather, 
palm  leaves  or  papyrus,  to  the  time  when 
Queen  Mary  restricted  the  width  of  the  toe 
to  six  inches;  from  the  custom  of  the  New 
England  squaw  to  wear  “shooes  of  Mose 
skinnes,  which  is  the  principal!  leather  used 


to  that  purpose,”  to  the  summer  habit  of 

white  shoes  that  accompany  a gown 
and  adorn  a piazza.  The  bare-foot- 
ed “little  man,’’  so  lovingly  described 
I by  Whittier,  can  point  to  Socrates  or  Cato, 

I in  whose  footsteps  he  follows.  The  stern 
Spartans  were  partial  to  red  shoes.  The 
silken  shoes  of  the  last  century  were  adorned 
i with  buckles  and  gold  and  silver  stars ; and 
the  sabot  of  the  French  peasant,  when  it  is 
intended  for  house  use,  is  curiously  orna- 
mented. In  the  olden  time,  in  the  days  when 
Alciabides  was  the  talk  of  the  Athenians  as 
he  sauntered  in  the  streets,  shoes  were  named 
after  him,  as  now  an  actor  inspires  the  fancy 
in  a cravat.  There  was  once  a famous  swell 
in  England,  long  before  Beau  Brummel,  so 
long  ago  that  he  ate  his  dinner  about  10  ! 
o’clock  of  the  morning,  and  he  gave  his  whole 
mind  to  the  extension  of  toe-points  “ tp  isted 
like  a ram’s  horn.’’  For  women  are  not  alone 
in  their  fastidiousness  and  love  of  personal 
display.  Even  the  magistrates  of  Rome  were 
particular  in  the  appearance  of  their  shod 
feet. 

But  there  are  books  without  number  that 

deal  with  this  subject  in  fantastical  or  serious 
manner.  When  Popes  thought  it  worth 
while  to  thunder  against  extravagance  in  the 
device  or  ornamentation  of  shoes,  why  should 
not  the  lovers  of  the  curious  trace  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  shoe  from  the  thong-tied 
sandal?  The  humblest  Frenchwoman  may 
have  a simple  robe,  but  she  is  shod  most 
carefully.  She  knows  the  irresistible  power 
of  this  weapon ; she  shares  this  knowledge 
with  her  sisters  of  all  lands.  Suckling,  in 
England,  has  sung  the  praises  of  such  feet; 
Restif  de  la  Bretonne  has  told  in  famous 
words  of  the  mighty  influence  of  a well-made 
little  boot,  and  is  there  not  a disease,  or 
rather  a mania,  for  stealing  women’s  shoes 
known  to  the  Germans  as  “ Frauen  sehustehl’- 
monomanie,”  a formidable  name  that  mag- 
nifies the  guilt  of  the  performance?  Or  why 
should  woman  he  compelled  to  wear  shoes, 
or  boots,  or  slippers  that  war  against  her 
taste,  simply  to  gratify  the  advocate  of 
health  ? Would  the  feet  of  antique  goddesses, 
if  they  were  turned  into  human  flesh,  incite 
the  poet  or  haunt  the  lover?  The  woman  of 
to-day  does  not  envy  her  sister  of  China;  siie 
wishes  a becoming  foot  dress,  just  as  300  j 
years  ago  Margery,  the  good  wife  of  Simon  ! 
Eyre,  exclaimed  with  just  pride:  “Roger,  I 
( thou  know’st  the  size  of  my  toot;  as  it  is 
| none  of  the  biggest,  so,  I thank  God,  it  is 
j handsome  enough;  prithee,  let  me  have  a 
i pair  of  siloes  made,  cork,  good  Roger, 
wooden  heel,  too.” 

j Fashions  change  for  men  and  women.  The 
j term  shoot  and  shoe  are  used  loosely,  although 
the  boot  proper  goes  above  the  ankle.  Bluchers, 
Wellingtons,  high-lows  are  now  unknown 
to  us.  But  the  glory  of  the  American  shoo 
remains,  a fixed  and  settled  quantity.  Over 
a century  ago  it  was  reported  in  the  London 
| Chronicle  that  shoes  for  women  were 
i made  at  Lynn  exceeding  in  strength  i 
and  beauty  any  that  were  usually 
imported  from  London.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  shoemaker  has  been  fortunate  in 
his  models,  but  the  feet  of  men  have  been  as 
tenderly  treated.  Not  without  reason  does 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Club  of  this  city  hold 
days  of  jollification  ; not  without  reason  does 
the  newspaper  of  the  craft  exult  in  a long  : 
and  illustrated  supplement.  Tne  method  of 
man ufacture  has  changed  since  the  days  of  i 
honest  Thomas  Dekker,  and  “rubbing-pin, 
stopper,  dresser,  four  sorts  of  awls,  two  balls 
of  wax,  paring  knife,  band  and  thumb 
leathers,  and  good  St.  Hugh’s  bones,”  may 
in  part  have  now  a foreign  sound  ; but  now, 
as  in  that  illustrious  “Shoemaker’s 
Holiday”  that  pleased  the  Queen’s  most 
excellent  Majesty,  shoemakers  are  still 
“ gentlemen  of  the  gentle  craft,  true  Trojans, 
courageous  cordwainers;  they  all  kneel  to 
the  shrine  of  holy  Saint  Hugh.” 

In  weight  and  in  numbers  the  war  fleet  of 
England  is  undoubtedly  supreme:  but 

whether  the  ships  are  available  for  action  is 
another  question.  The  ponderous  masses  of 
iron  and  steel  do  not,  take  kindly  to  a heavy 
sea.  The  number  of  accidents  is  already 
large,  and  the  experience  of  the  Sharpshooter, 
with  broken  engine  and  drifting  at  will,  is  a 
reflection  on  the  skill  of  English  designers  or 
builders. 


A few  months  ago  a writer  of  this  town 
lamented  in  the  North  American  Review  the 
decay  of  the  popularity  of  Dickens.  It  is 
possible,  indeed  probable,  that  in  Boston, 
where  there  is  an  ever  changing  fashion  in 
literary  matters,  there  is  little  talk  concern- 
ing Dickens,  but  according  to  a statement  of 
Mr.  Chapman,  the  publisher,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  novelist  is  now  greater  than 
ever.  The  sale  of  his  works  last  year  was 
four  times  as  large  as  that  of  1860,  the  year 
before  his  death.  Since  “The  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers ” have  been  out  of  copyright,  eleven 
London  publishers  have  brought  out  editions, 
and  Mr.  Chapman  has  still  sold  of  “Pick- 
wick” 521,750  copies  during  the  last  twenty- 
two  years.  Of  the  novels  in  the  cheap  form 
“Martin  Chuzzlewit  ” is  the  most  popular.  | 


It  would  appear  to  the  superficial  observer  I 
that  the  throwing  of  stones  and  rotten-eggs  I 
at  the  members  of  Baldwin’s  Cadet  hand  as  j 
i they  were  engaged  in  giving  a concert  in 
East  Boston  was  the  lawless  conduct  of  a 
crowd  of  hoodlums.  The  learned,  however, 
might  attribute  the  riotous  scene  to  the  pow- 
er of  music  over  impressionable  hearers, 
i Erio,  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  once  moved 
' so  mightily  by  the  sound  of  music  that  ho 
pierced  several  of  the  audience  with  his 
lance;  and  tho  Marquis  dePontdcoulant  con- 
j sidered  it  imprudent  to  put  a subject  of 
| ardent  imagination  in  communication  with 
such  an  energetic  and  powerful  agent.  Of 
aourse,  In  a brass  band  this  agent  is  devel- 
>ped  to  its  highest  potency. 

The  records  of  crime  are  full  of  instances 
»f  the  uncertainty  of  circumstantial  evidence 
In  questions  of  life  and  death.  The  New 
Fork  Sun  revives  pertinently  the  famous 
case  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Jane  De  Forrest 
Hull  in  New  York  in  1879.  It  will  be  remem- 
I bered  that  circumstances  boro  heavily 
| against  her  husband,  an  aged  man.  He  was 
tried  in  certain  newspapers  and  convicted ; 
but,  fortunately  for  him  and  justice,  Chastine 
Cox,  the  negro,  was  found  in  this  city  with 
property  of  the  murdered  woman.  The 
loubly  afflicted  husband  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  grief  and  outraged  feelings. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  connection  with 

I he  celebration  at  Lynn  that  the  first  tanner 
vas  Francis  Ingalls,  who  started  his  tannery 
ibout  1630.  He,  his  brother  and  three  other 
nen  were  the  first  settlers  in  “Saugus.”  The 
Ingalls  families  of  to-day  came  from  this 
stock,  and  ex-Senator  Ingalls  of  Kansas  is 
said  to  be  well  pleased  in  that  he  can  trace 
iis  parentage  to  such  a source. 

Queens  are  human,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
hat  Victoria  objected  to  the  mention  of  Mr. 
Labouchere  for  a Cabinet  position.  He  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  publishing  in  Truth 
paragraphs  reflecting  bitterly  on  the  habits 
find  the  mental  equipment  of  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  although  his  jests  excited 
the  Radicals  to  ftmghter,  the  Queen,  possibly 
from  a defective  sense  of  humor,  considered 
the  paragraphs  “ disgusting  trash.”  So  Mr. 
Labouchere  will  now  have  plenty  of  time  to 
sharpen  the  arrows  of  wit  and  shoot  them, 
not  only  at  the  royal  family,  but  at  the  more 
successful  members  of  his  party  who  sit  iu 
Cabinet  chairs. 


Fryeburg  appeals  to  Mr.  Howells,  it  seems, 
because  he  used  its  “topography  and  land- 
scape” in  “A  Modern  Instance,”  but  lest 
the  good  people  of  the  town  might  take 
bffence  at  the  thought  that  he  had  borrowed 
local  customs  for  the  sake  of  realism,  he 
hastens  to  add  that  if  he  had  derived  any 
part  of  his  story  from  its  life  the  novel  would 
have  been  better.  But  this  Characteristic 
Howellsism  may  be  forgiven  readily,  in  view 
of  the  graceful  and  affectionate  tribute  paid 
by  him  to  James  R.  Osgood  in  his  letter  of 
regret. 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  has  just  been  married  to  the  Duchess  of 
Manchester,  was  madly  in  love  with  her  40 
years  ago,  but  his  “habitual  indolence”  pre- 
I vented  a declaration.  He  weds  her,  after 
mature  consideration,  when  she  is  60  years  of 
age,  and  thus  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
“All  things  come  to  him  that  waits,”  is 
again  corroborated. 

London  Jrainps  have  occupied  lately  the 
Salvation  shelters  provided  by  General 
Booth,  but  from  complaints  made  publicly  at 
meetings  in  Hyde  Park,  they  are  as  difficult 
to  please  as  the  Princess  in  the  fairy  story. 
They  objected,  singularly  enough,  to  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  towels  and  the  soap ; 
and  they  found  fault  at  being 
routed  out  in  the  morning  by 
the  sound  of  a police  whistle,  “ which  was 
not  a pleasant  sound  to  men  who  had  been 
doing  penal  servitude.”  General  Booth 
might  imitate  the  habit  of  Montaigue's  father, 
who  believed  that  the  sleeper  should  return 
to  life  in  a gentle  manner,  and  so  his  boy 
was  awakened  by  the  sounds  of  soft  and 
sweet  music  that  was  played  beneath  his 
window. 


Mr.  Eliot  made  yesterday  at  the  Lynn 
meeting  an  earnest  plea  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations.  The  place  of  the  meeting  was 
propitious,  and  in  Itself  an  argu- 
ment for  his  cause.  He  based  his 

reasoning  not  only  on  sentimental  grounds ; 
be  appealed  to  the  business  men  by  attribut- 
ing the  decay  of  certain  once  famous  resorts 
to  the  negligence  or  stinginess  shown  by  the 
proprietors  in  their  care  of  features  of 
sceuery  that  should  be  kept  attractive. 


m nor  weather  the  kitchen  stovo  wui  n„ 

longer  bo  a burden.  Dr.  Sawlczerosky,  ■ 

it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  is 

Russian  cooks  meats  by  subjecting  the 

to  a temperature  of  33  degrees  below 

zero,  and  then  sealing  them  up  hermatically 

) tin  vesseis.  Those  are  palatable  after  they 

h.i\<  been  kept  some  time  in  these  boxes  and 

urn  r°an,y  f0r  Uble  us0-  lillt  there  are  many 

thevTav  T ®at  Cjln,K‘a  Kood8’  ovon  when 
the}  save  labor  and  discomfort. 

^ee1  ii  ,Dav!t  ■ has  Klveu  tlle  advocates  of  labor 
Mblc  advice.  The  great  question  in  Eng- 
v to-day  is  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and 
e hen  such  men  as  John  Morley  are  engaged 
earnestly  j),  tho  liberation  of  Ireland,  it 
seems  a pity  that  they  should  be  nagged  by 
questions  of  less  importance.  For  t]}e  same 
reason,  the  factions  in  the  Irish  delegation 
seem  not  only  vain  but  criminal. 


THE  .»  LSICAl,  YEAR  ROOK. 

The  ninth  volume  of  “The  Musical  Year 
j Book  of  tho  Unjtcd  States,”  edited  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Wilson,  was  published  a few  days  ago, 
and  it  is  full  of  suggestion.  Not  that  it  is  a 
book  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  for  it 
contains  nothing  but  the  record  of  pro- 
grammes in  various  cities  of  this  country  and 
a few  tables  of  statistics.  This  little  book, 
however,  is  useful  to  the  student  of  the 
growth  and  the  present  conditional  music 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  future  anti- 
quarian or  historian  it  will  be  invaluable. 
Hie  drudgery  of  the  compiler  will  make  pos- 
sible tlie  brilliancy  of  the  essayist  or  the  en- 
during fame  of  the  historian. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  many  conclu- 
sions or  arguments  from  the  figures  of  one 
I year.  According  to  the  carefully  prepared 
index,  Tsehaikowsky  appears  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  foreign  living  composers,  and 
yet  tlie  fact  is  undoubtedly  otherwise,  for 
the  widespread  and  inherent  popularity 
of  a composer  cannot  be  determined 
wholly  by  the  number  of  his  works  per- 
formed ; and  TschaikoWsky  is  a composer 
who  appeals  rather  to  musicians  and  hearers 
of  a peculiar  and  high-pitched  temperament 
than  to  the  many  who  assist  at  a function  of 
society.  But,  in  looking  over  Mr.  Wilson’s 
book,  the  reader  is  reminded  forcibly  of  two 
facts  that  may  well  excite  comment. 

A table  is  given  of  works  by  native  and 
resident  American  composers  that  were  per- 
formed abroad  during  the  season  of  ’91-’92. 
It  is  designed  to  mark  tlie  normal  growth 
abroad  of  music  written  by  Americans. 
“Consequently  neither  the  concert  of  his  own 
compositions  which  Mr.  Van  der  Struken 
was  invited  to  give  in  Antwerp,  nor  the  series 
of  orchestral  concerts  given  in  German 
cities  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F. 
X.  Arens  is  recorded.”  The  works 
that  were  played  are  these:  A pianoforte 
concerto  by  Mr.  MacDoweil  of  this  city,  which 
was  performed  by  Theresa  Carreno  in  Ber- 
lin; an  orchestral  suite  by  the  same  com- 
poser, which  was  played  in  t?t.  Petersburg, 
and  “The  Haunted  Mill,”  by  Mr.  Templeton 
Strong,  which  was  sung  iu  Leipzig.  It  may  j 
here  be  remarked  that  these  gentlemen  stud- 
ied abroad,  lived  there,  engaged  in  composi- 
tion or  in  teaching,  and  pieces  by  them  ap- 
peared in  tlie  catalogues  of  foreign  publish- 
ers. In  other  words,  their  names  are  not  un- 
known in  Germany.  The  makers  of  concert 
programmes  did  not  look  toward  America  ex- 
cept in  these  instances. 

The  other  noticeable  fact  is  tlie  steady  in- 
crease of  Cahenslyism  in  music,  i.  e.,  the  de- 
sire shown  by  managers  and  the  apparent 
willingness  of  audiences  that  German  singers 
and  players  should  absorb  the  attention  of 
Americans  to  the  exclusion,  not  only  of 
other  foreigners,  but  also  of  musicians  j 
born  in  this  country  of  American  ] 

stock  or  of  English-speaking  parents,  j 
This  tendency  of  the  time  is  not 

confined  to  Boston,  where  it  has  already  pro-  1 
yoked  discussion;  it  may  be  seen  in  nearly  I 
all  of  the  towns,  large  or  small,  where  music 
is  given  in  public.  Tlie  four  chief  orchestras  1 
of  tlie  United  States  are  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  Germans;  they  are  under  \ 
the  direction  of  Germans,  or  men  of  German  j 
parentage;  German  is  the  language  spoken  ! 
at  tiie  rehearsals.  That  this  is  so,  is  net  in-  I 
explicable.  Our  musical  race  is  young  and  1 
few  in  numbers;  and  orchestral  players  are 
not  made  by  the  instruction  of  a year  or  two 
at  a music  school.  Then  it  is  tlie  fashion  to 
regard  Germans  as  conductors  by  Divine  ap- 
pointment, and  Germany  as  the  only  birth- 
place of  musical  compositions  worthy  of 
the  name.  But  tlie  American  concert 
stage  is  invaded  by  strolling  singers 
and  players,  both  male  and  female.  They 
certainly  have  a right  to  a hearing.  If,  how- 
ever, after  they  have  been  heard,  they  arc 
evidently  incapable,  it  does  not  seem  just 
that  they  should  usurp,  the  place  of  Ameri- 


ea:;>  who  have  shown  their  worth  in  the  very 
towns  invaded  and  subjected  by  the  foreign- 
er^ The  singers  o£  lioston  know  to-day 
that  they  would  receive  engagements  of 
more  importance  it  they  were  of  German 
birth  : that  they  sing  better  than  certain  for- 
eign rivals  who  have  driven  them  from  the 
stage  is  not  taken  into  serious  consideration 
by  the  authorities  who  have  the  matter  in 
charge.  Nor  is  it  likelv  that  Boston  is  the 
only”  American  city  where  this  species  of 
Calienslyisiu  exists. 


The  weak  Conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee,  the  tumult  and  the  commotion,  the 
rebellion  and  tne  bloodshed,  all  these  are 
necessary  perhaps  before  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  South  realise  the  evil  of  the 
.y stem  of  convict-leases  and  the  existence  of 
white  and  black  slavery.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  miners  rebel  from  motives  of  philan- 
thropy ; but  they  may  be  the  unconscious  in- 
strument* of* reform.  This  spectacle  of  in- 
f-urreetlba  <nd  deliauce  of  the  law.  that  is  so  ■ 
fob  noxious  to  the  true  American  citizen,  may, 
then  be  regarded  as  an  evil  that  works  for 
ultimate  righteousness. 

The  Yale  men  of  the  last  thirty  years  will 

hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  “Jimmy”  I 
Hill.  He  was  neither  a tutor  nor  a pro- 
fessor; he  neither  awarded  conditions  nor 
sat  at  prize  debates.  His  influence  was  ex- 
ercised in  more  subtle  ways,  for  he  minis- 
tered in  a kindly  manner  to  the  stomachic 
w ants  of  the  students.  The  short-lived  gen- 
erations of  collegians  came  and  went  as  the 
leaw  s of  Nestor ; Mr.  Hill  was  present  at  the 
birth  and  at  the  death ; and  be  prospered,  for 
he  was  a man  of  amiable  disposition,  who 
knew  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  ca- 
prices of  imperious  youth. 

A correspondent  of  a Paris  newspaper 
writes  as  follows  from  Bayreuth  . I must 
sa"  that  all  the  French  visitors  are  perfectly 
sincere  dilettanti.  There  is  not  a snob 
among  all  these  faithful  ones,  who  are  trans- 
ported into  the  seventh  heaven  during  the 
Wagner  performances,  and  whom  you  meet 
afterwards  buying  Wagner  handkerchiefs 
and  •Parsifal’  perfume.”  It  is  a singular 
fact  that  Wagner  is  to-day  undoubtedly 
judged  with  a more  sincere  and  sane  appreci- 
ation in  Palis  than  in  any  other  city  of  Eu- 
rope Nor  would  it  be  surprising  if,  10  years 
from  now,  the  German  disciples  of 
Wagner  would  make  their  pilgrim- 
age to  Paris  to  hear  the  music- 
dramas  in  perfection.  At  both  the  Giand 
Opcraandthe  Opera  Comique  preparations 
are  now  made  on  a grand  scale  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  of  Wagner’s  operas.  It 
was  always  the  ambition  of  the  restless  man 
to  be  heard  in  Paris ; for  he  knew  full  well 
the  supreme  artistic  sense  of  the  trench. 

Here  is  a curious  instance  of  voice  failure. 
A.n  Atlantic  City  saloon  keeper  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  violation  of  the 
■xcise  law.  He  is  now  speechless,  aud  not 
vocalise  he  is  svllcn  or  conscience-stricken, 
ant,  if  the  doctors  may  be  believed,  because 
m has  had  nothing  to  drink  but  coffee  and 
a ater.  In  othefl  words,  his  vocal  chords  will 
aot  operate  unless  they  are  wet  with  whisky, 
which  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  freely  to 
remove  “that  husky  feeling.” 

The  irritability  provoked  in  a man  by  an 
in'-onsiderabfe  delay  in  his  transit  from  the 
ocean  to  his  office  is  a triumph  of  the  inani- 
mate and  a reflection  on  the  good 
sense  of  humanity.  Time  is  not  lost 
bv  such  mental  ami  physical  inaction.  The 
apparent  w aste  of  ten  minutes  does  not  im- 
i air  seriously  the  machinery  of  business, 
and  the  world  still  revolves  steadily.  These 
minutes  might  be  employed  profitably 
in  vacuous  contemplation,  just  as 

the  London  Telegraph  assures  the 

reader  that  the  time  spent  in  being  shaved 
b}  a barber  is  a wholesome  rest  to  the  mind 
and  the  body,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
barber  is  not  a lineal  descendant  of  the  gos- 
sip in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  older  men  and  women  of  this  local 
veneration  will  lament  the  improvements  on 
(he  Isle,  of  Shoals.  Electric  lights  and 
miraculous  railways  will  not  appeal  to  therm 
Indeed,  they  were  never  reconciled  to  the 
substitution  of  a steamboat  for  the 
old-fashioned  vessel.  The  ancient  rough- 
net,  of  the  surroundings,  the  very’ 
lack  «f  certain  things  that  now 
are  regarded  as  indispensable,  were  dear  to 
t.,em  ami  occasional  discomfort  was  thought 
eminently  healthy.  The  past  individuality 

f th'  place  must  necessarily  be  mourned  by 
the  conservative,  although  the  plans  of  the 
syndicate  will,  when  they  are  carried  out,  uu- 
cv.btedly  make  the  islands  more  attractive 
1 1 the  great  majority. 


The  village  of  Grindelwald,  which  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  yesterday  by  fire,  is 
known  to  thousands  of  Americans,  vvbo  were 
not  as  much  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
klrschu  asser  and  in  the  herding  of  eatt  e, 
the  industries  of  the  place,  as  in  the  upper 
and  lower  glaciers  and  the  superb  view  of 
Alpine  summits.  Switzerland  has  suffoied 
strangely -this  summer  through  lake  and 
mountain  disasters,  and  the  destruction  of 
Grindelwald  will  be  a hard  blow  to  the  indus- 
trious men  and  women  of  the  valley. 


Men  that  are  inclined  to  smile  at  the  pomps 
of  churchly  office  may  read  with  profit  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Guildford.  His  leg 
was  broken  in  the  accident  at  a horse  show 
in  Buxton;  yet  he  exerted  his  authority  m 
the  relief  of  others  who,  as  he  thought,  were 
injured  more  severely.  The  Bishop  so  dear 
to  the  men  of  Bunch  and  Life  may  be  pom- 
pous and  a little  cynical,  but  in  times  of  dan- 
ger and  distress  lie  comforts  even  by  Ins  au- 
thoritv.  The  Bight  Rev.  George  Henry  Sum- 
ner, brave,  as  lie  was  in  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion, is  one  of  many  illustrious  names  In 

*u..  rt f flio  B»hnrrli  liniVBl'SJli* 


An  evening  contemporary  finds  “relief  to 
the  vulgarity  of  the  announcement  that 
Nancy  Hanks  has  out-trotted  all  the  trotters 
of  the  land”  in  the  fact  that  the  mare’  is 
owned  now  by  a Boston  man  who  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  her  name.”  It  is  llard  t0  see 
where  “vulgarity”  enters  into  the  announce- 
ment of  the  great  achievement  of  the  male. 
The  original  Nancy  Hanks  was  a brave  and 
good  woman  and  the  mother  of  a President. 
Her  memory  is  revived  by  the  speed  a good  | 
and  brave  mare.  A good  woman  is  the 
noblest  of  all  creatures,  and  next 
to  her,  in  the  estimation  of  thousands,  is  a 
good  horse.  If  the  namesake  of  the  West- 
ern woman  were  condemned  to  the  dreary 
circle  of  a brickyard  or  controlled  in  her 
motions  by  the  bell  of  a liorso  car,  then 
would  there  be  the  vulgarity  that  approaches 
ignominy ; but  to  be  thus  honored  in  the 
history  of  trotting  is  a glory  that  is  not  en- 
hanced even  by  Boston  ownership. 


The  death  of  Hugh  Mosher,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  model  for  the  painter  of  A au- 
kee  Doodle,”  calls  attention  to  the,  picture. 
The  critic  may  say  that  it  is  crude,  and  lie 
may  pick  out  at  Ins  leisure  technical  faults, 
but  the  spirit,  the  idea,  carries  irresistible 
conviction.  The  saucy  defiance  of  the  tune 
here  assumes  heroic  form.  The  jingle  of 
nonsense  verses  is  turned  into  the  sonoious 
lines  of  epic  grandeur.  


(U>_ 

SUMMER  IVTIMACT. 

The  summer  boarding  house  -is  each  year 
the  scene  of  a comedy,  a comedy  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  word,  for  If  farce  enters 
tragedy  is  not  therefore  absent.  The  tragedy 
is  not  red;  it  is  green;  and  yet  hidden  jeal- 
ousy, envy,  backbiting,  kill  by  slow  degrees. 
If  the  temporary  dwellers  on  the  farm  or  by 
the  sea  live  together  by  previous  agreement, 
as  students  at  college  are  “packed”  for  a 
secret  society,  the  daily  routine  of  amuse- 
ment may  go  till  the  end  of  summer,  un- 
disturbed by  slight  jars  or  open  and  pro- 
longed dissensions.  But  the  average  board- 
ing house  is  like  a barber’s  chair,  which  re- 
ceives impartially  all  that  seem  able  to  pay 
for  the  accommodation.  Men  and  women  of 
widely  different  temperaments  and  opinions 
are  thrown  into  close  and  enforced  proximity. 
They  see  each  other  at  all  hours,  seasonable 
and  unseasonable.  In  disagreeable  weather 
they  are  obliged  to  huddle  together  like  sheep 
against  the  warring  elements.  They  are 
obliged  to  undergo  the  severe  test  of  eating 
in  common. 

Propinquity  is  a powerful  aid  to  marriage; 

it  also  greases  the  way  to  strife.  The  men 
at  these  boarding  houses  often  take  an  early 
train  for  the  city,  and  they  are  no  more  seen 
until  after  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the 
day.  They,  as  a rule,  get  along  together 
comfortably;  for  man  is  naturally  a gregari- 
ous animal.  The  women  see  each  other  con- 
tinually. They  come  from  various  parts  of 
the  country;  they  have  local  views  concern- 
ing deportment  and  dress ; they  have  in- 
dividual opinions  concerning  the  rearing  of 
children.  There  are  sudden  and  violent 
friendships  founded  on  the  mention  of  a 
common  friend,  or  the  secret  consciousness 
of  personal  or  social  superiority.  These 
friendships  stand  the  test  of  a month  or 
two  months,  and  the  parting  com- 
pels mutual  and  loud  protestations 

of  intense  interest  in  the  future  lives  of  the 
separated.  Two  women  may,  for  instance, 
be  townsfolk  and  strangers.  The  approach 
to  intimacy  is  then  more  gradual;  references 
are  interchanged  In  a well-bred  manner,  and, 
after  a reasonable  time,  they  wonder  why 
they  never  met  before.  They  discuss  to- 
other their  neighbors  and  their  husbands; 


they  deplore  the  existence  of  the  servant  t 
problem ; they  lay  plans  for  the  winter ; they  i 
agree  to  go  to  the  same  gymnasium ; one  j 
urges  the  advantages  of  Turkish  baGis,  and 
the  other,  in  gratitude,  recommends  a favor- 
ite medicine. 

This  intimacy  is  a thing  of  summer.  After 
the  return  to  the  city  there  are  chance  meet- 
ings in  street  or  in  shop,  and  vows  of  imme- 
diate calls  are  registered.  Perhaps  there  is 
an  interchange,  but  the  women  are  not  the 
same  and  the  intimacy  sinks  quickly  to  ac- 
quaintance. The  discovery  is  made  that  the 
laugh  that  was  jolly  on  the  piazza  is 
coarse  in  the  parlor;  or  lurid  wall 
paper  exposes  a lack  of  taste;  or 
it  leaks  out  that  one  has  singular  relatives  in  ] 
a cheap  quarter  of  the  city  and  that  the  other  1 
one  never  reads  Browning.  Each  woman  de- 
clares to  herself  that  she  has  been  taught  a 
lesson.  She  resents  the  confidences  that  were 
exchanged.  She  feels  a sense  of  personal  in- 
jury. The  discarded  friend  is  a reflection  on 
her  jugdment.  If  her  name  is  mentioned  the 
remark  is  made,  “ Oh,  yes;  I lived  in  a house 
with  her  last  summer,”  and  there  is  a smile 
more  terrible  than  any  epigram  or  sneer. 
And  yet  each  woman  -the  next  summer, 
though  in  a different  place,  plays  in  the 
same  comedy. 

The  intimacy  was  never  sincere.  Com- 
panionship was  sought  as  a relief  from  bore- 
dom. To  keep  this  companionship  alive  con- 
cessions were  made ; there  was  an  abandon- 
ment of  opinion  ; there  was  unreasonable  ad. 
miration. 

Or  there  Is  an  explosion  during  the  tem- 
porary exile.  An  ill-timed  criticism  of  the 
manners  of  a spoiled  child,  a disagreement 
in  which  a question  of  propriety  is  the  bone 
of  strife,  or  undue  attention  to  the  business 
of  another,  serves  as  a lighted  match.  The 
husbands  are  made  to  take  sides ; a mistaken 
idea  of  chivalry  chokes  common  sense. 
There  is  commotion.  There  is  a sudden  de- 
parture or  a gloomy  stay.  Fortunately,  such 
scenes  are  rare.  But  the  violent  intimacy 
and  the  consequential  decay  of  interest  and 
faith  are  social  phenomena  that  may  be 
observed  each  season.  The  sight  of  a woman 
thus  hunting  friendship  saddens  the  student 
of  sociology.  A friend  is  not  caught  in  a 
lucky  moment  with  a scood  net. 

- 

Mr.  Whistler,  the  painter,  takes  a peculiar 
pleasure  in  his  expatriation,  and  sneers  con- 
tinually at  all  that  pertains  to  America.  His 
latest  affectation,  it  seems,  is  to  appear  ig- 
norant of  our  form- of  Government,  and  His 
epigram  was  compounded  of  the  two  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  his  wit,  Insolence 
and  self  conceit.  However,  when  a man  of 
genuine  fancy  works  constantly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sharp  sayings,  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
occasionally  amusing.  In  a letter  to  Ley- 
land,  who  invented  the  title  “Nocturne”  for 
Mr.  Whistler’s  picture,  the  artist  wrote: 
“ You  have  no  idea  what  an  irritation  the 
name ‘Nocturne’  proves  to  the  critics  and 
consequent  pleasure  to  me.” 

The  police  of  Swampscott  drive  about  look- 
ng  for  unmuzzled  dogs,  that  they  may  shoot 
them.  They  do  not  hunt  them  in  the  streets 
alone,  they  pursue  them  within  the  yards  of 
their  owners.  It  is  true  that  in  Swampscott 
and  its  neighborhood  the  public  is  still  more 
or  less  excited  over  the  recent  deaths  that 
are  said  to  be  duo  to  bites  from  rabid  dogs, 
and  the  authorities  have  posted  warnings  to 
all  owners.  But  dogs  cannot  read,  and  in 
spite  of  all  precautions  a family  pet 
may  take  an  airing  without  a muzzle,  and 
run,  waging  his  tail  to  the  embrace 
of  the  killer  of  his  kind.  It  seems 
is  though  a little  more  discrimination  might 
lie  shown  on  the  part  of  the  officials ; and 
there  are  authorities  on  dogs  who  claim  that 
a muzzle  is 'the  very  thing  to  goad  an  ordi- 
narily sensible  dog  to  frenzy. 

There  are  now  3538  journals  and  magazines 
printed  in  Germany.  The  freedom  of  tho 
press  has  grown  in  proportion  with  the  num- 
ber of  newspapers.  It  is  a singular  instance 
if  the  revenges  brought  by  the  whirligig  of 
;ime  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  instru- 
nental  in  taking  off  themnzzle  which  he  was 
n former  years  so  ready  in  applying  to  an  in-l 
Jependent  editor.  He  now  sees  the  advan-j 
ages  of  a newspaper  not  menaced  constantly 
with  suppression  by  Imperial  authority. 


The  Loudon  Standard,  which  is  generally 
iignitied  to  the  point  of  solemnity,  waxes 
hysterical  in  the  contemplation  of  our  labor 
troubles.  It  refers,  for  instance,  "to  the 
Ignorant  and  dishonest  plague  of  political 
jackals  who  have  led  Americans  into  the 
letid  inarsho  of  protection.”  Such  illogical 
conclusions  and  turgid  rhetoric  are  worthy 
of  the,  famous  editor  of  the  Eatonswill 
Gazette.  Mr.  O’Donnell  and  other  high- 
priced  laborers  are  described  as  men  “ whose 
sarnings  are  filched,”  and  it  is  their  “hunger 
.hat  “develops  the  spirit,  of  the  ravenous 
voif.”  But  how  many  workingmen  in  simi- 
a^positlons  in  England  receive  the  wages 
^ald  at  Homestead  or  at  Buffalo  ? 


Tho  innocent  poor  of  New  York  suffer 

already  from  tho  strikes  at  Buffalo,  lho 

retail  butchers  have  advanced  their  prices, 

•tnd  veal,  mutton  and  lamb  are  dear.  The 
price  of  eggs  has  also  gone  up.  W*  ••**> 
take  a seltish  pleasure  In  the  fact  that  the 
Grand, Trunk  and  National  Dispatch  lines 
are  free  aud  clear,  and  there  is  at  present 
little  prospect  of  a scarcity  of  provisions.  If 
there  should  be  trouble  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
line  we  should  probably  be  obliged  to  eat 
hogs  or  New  England  oxen  and  cows,  and 
there  are  hardly  enough  of  tho  latter  to  go 

'round. . 

The  Bible  is  to  some  excellent  writers  a 
commonplace  book.  By  quotation  from  it 
others  seek  to  give  dignity  to  a platitude  of 
their  own  device  or  to  strengthen  a weak  po- 
sition. Prof.  Jewett,  in  the  preface  to  the 
last  edition  ai  his  translation  of  Plato,  re- 
marks sensibly  concerning  this  habit:  Hav- 

ing a greater  force  and  beauty  than  other 
language,  and  a religious  association,  it  dis- 
turbs the  even  flow  of  the  style.  When 
adopted  it  should  have  a certain  freshness 
and  a suitable  ' entourage.  It  is  strange  to 
observe  that  the  most  effective  use  of  Scrip- 
ture phraseology  arises  out  of  the  applica- 
tion of  it  in  a sense  not  intended  by  the 
author.’’ 

Lovers  of  Japanese  art,  and  they  are  found 
among  the  painters  and  critics  of  all  lands, 
will  learn  with  regret  that  in  the  matter  of 
' -mbossed  wall  paper  the  Japanese  have 
■ thrown  off  individuality  ami  now  borrow 
Venetian,  Dutch,  French  and  old  English 
designs.  Papers  now  used  in  London  thus 
supply  the  want  of  pictures.  But  in  wall 
decoration  their  water  color  workmen  design 
panels  :of  original  art.  

It  may  be  a surprise  to  many  when  they 
learn  that  the  eggs  of  Missouri  hens  are 
brought  to  Boston  and  sold  here. 

The  modern  methods  of  packing  and 
transportation  preserve  them  in  com- 
parative freshness.  In  Berlin  the  citi- 
zen and  the  traveler  are  often  obliged 
to  eat  Italian  eggs;  and  the  desire 
for  an  egg  of  absolute  freshness  is  to  the 
average  Berliner  an  acquired  taste. 

Capt.  Andrews,  who  has  been  spoken  on 
his  way  to  Huelva,  is  undoubtedly  a reckless 
mariner  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  Spanish 
port  in  his  frail  craft,  that  he  may  partici- 
pate in  the  Columbian  festivities.  And  yet 
Columbus,  when  he  set  sail  for  unknown 
lands,  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  his  day 
as  foolhardy  beyond  measure,  nor  was  the 
ship  on  which  he  embarked  a sure  defiance 
to  the  wind  and  the  wave. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Smith,  in  a letter  published  in 
The  Journal  of  to-day,  makes  an  excellent 
point  in  the  presentation  of  his  wish  for  a 
clear  place  in  Water  street.  Not  only  is  it 
true  that  open  places  are  precautions  against 
the  spread  of  fires  and  aids  to  health,  it  is 
also  certain  that  money  is  wasted  often  in 
architectural  display  by  the  disregard 
for  opportunities  of  sight.  Mr.  Smith  cites 
the  instance  of  the  Post  Office  Building, 
which  cannot  be  seen  from  Washington  . 
street.  An  excellent  example  of  the  advan- 
tages of  location  is  the  exposure  of  the  new 
Public  Library.  Our  foreign  neighbors  are 
wiser  in  this  respeet.  They  pay  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  site  as  to  the  building  itself. 
We  place  our  buildings  apparently  at  ran- 
dom, forgetting  that  they  are  permanent 
things  that  will  reflect  later  <5h  our  taste,  or 
we  affect  to  disdain  “sentimentality”  in 
architecture. 


2 2. 


IXCOMI'I.nTE  kooks. 

The  index  is  a spur  to  spontaneity  in  these 
days,  when  so  many  are  engaged  iu'the  trade 
of  literature.  The  modern  writer  is  a man  of 
scrap  books,  slip  envelopes,  which  are  in- 
dexed carefully.  If  he  is  a novelist  of  (be  I 
realistic  school  he  can  turn  at  a moment's  i 
notice  to  the  necessary  documents;  accounts  i 
of  disaster  by  tire  and  flood;  reports  of  re-  i 
Markable  criminal  and  hospital  eases ; in  a I 
word,  all  that  pertains  to  exposed  humanity.  I 
Charles  Roadc  made  such  collections  before 
the  Brothers  Goneourt  and  Zola  wrote  from 
their  pigeon  holes.  The  modern  critic  of  the 
i centre  and  the  concert  hall  keeps  a record 
of  the  men  and  the  women  on  the  stage;  he 
indexes  his  own  articles  that  lie  may  not 
contradict  himself  from  year  to  year;  for  it 
is  a singular  fact  that  self-contradiction  is  re- 
garded by  the  multitude  ns  mental  weakness 
or  corruption;  as  though  a man  should  not 
in  WfULtilttlopiuenL  discard  former  theories 


'in  which  ho  once  rejoiced,  or  live  in  a s^pffler' 

atmosphere  as  he  escapes  gradually  rmn 
tile  mastery  of  the  arrognnee  of  passionate 
youth.  Tho  essayist  examines  the  thoughts 
of  the  ancients  before  lie  serves  warmed-over 
epigrams  and  the  opinions  of  others  dis- 
guised by  a sauce  of  piquant  individuality. 
His  sentence  that  flows  smoothly  and  is  quoted ^ 
is  often  tho  result  of  patient  research  and 
multifarious  reading,  an  illustrious  example 
of  ability  to  convert  and  condense.  These 
men  all  delight  in  tho  reading  of  indexes, 
which  are  indispensable  tools  of  trade. 

And  yet  how  careless  or  lazy  in  this  respect 
| are  the  makers  of  books.  Of  what  advantage 
are  works  pertaining  to  science,  histories, 
memoirs,  travels  without  a copious  and  cor- 
rect index?  When  books  were  compara- 
tively scarce,  the  reader  was  better  able  to 
trust  his  memory  ; and  yet  in  those  days  in- 
dexes were  generally  more  complete  than 
now.  Fantastical  writers  pointed  out  to  tho 
attention  their  whims  aud  caprices.  Even 
novelists  made  a catalogue  of  reference  to 
plot,  incidents  and  reflections,  as  liichardson  ! 
did  in  "The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Graridi- 
son.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  impor- 
tance of  an  index  to  any  work  of  a serious 
nature.  But  it  may  be  claimed  justly  that 
all  books  of  fantasy  and  imagination  should 
be  made  thus  Co  serve  the  convenience  of  the 
reader.  Theophile  Gautier  once  said  that  lie 
had  given  up  the  reading  of  books  and 
adopted  the  habit  of  committing  the  tables 
of  contents  to  memory.  Time  was  thus 
saved  ; he  was  spared  many  weary  hours ; he 
was  able  to  shine  in  conversation  and  excite 
the  envy  of  men  who  had  frittered  away 
weeks  and  months  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
become  intimate  with  an  author.  In  other 
words  the  generalizations  of  the  writer  are 
often  better  expressed  by  an  index  than  by 
the  tongue  of  the  reader.  It  .is  hardly  possi- 
ble tiiat  anyone  to-day  reads  of  the  adven- 
tures of  that  sublime  pri.”,  Sir  Charles 
Grandison;  but  a few  minutes  spent  in 
glancing  over  the  index  of  his  actions  and 
opinions  would  give  a shrewd  imposter  the 
reputation  of  marvelous  learning. 

The  Germans  arc  masters  in  this  work, 
and  they  shine  in  their  dull  drudgery-  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
man literature  there  is  such  a triumph  of 
index  making  as  the  last  volume  of  the  Hill 
edition  of  Boswell’s  Johnson.  The  French 
have  been  pre-eminently  shiftless  in  this 
matter.  Take,  for  instance,  the  life  of 
Adolphe  Nourrit.  by  Quioherat,  a work  in 
three  heavy  volumes,  and  a mine  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  French  opera  during  most 
interesting  years;  but  the  mine  must  be 
worked  by  the  reader,  unaided  by  the  au- 
thor. who  stopped  with  the  word  finis.  Lately 
the  French  have  shown  signs  of  reformatio^ 
in  this  grave  fault.  An  imperfect  index  is, 
perhaps,  still  more  objectionable;  an  index 
that  refers  simply  to  proper  names  aud  gives 
no  elite  to  the  thought  of  the  author,  or 
passes  over  the  quaint  details  that  we  a 
solace  in  weary  flours  and  notes  only'com- 
nion  places.  Such  an  index  enrages  the 
reader  of  the  three-volume  edition  os  Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 


Each  year  the  cottagers  are  later  in  the  re- 
turn to  town.  The  woods  and  the  sea  have  a 
peculiar  fascination  in  the  late  as  well  as  the 
sarly  autumn,  and  it  Is  no  wonder  that 
men  and  women  leave  them  with  regret. 
Exercise  in  the  bracing  mornings  and  cool 
evenings  of  the  fall  is  not  a rude  and  violent 
exertion.  The  dress  of  nature  is 

gorgeous  to  the  eye.  The  comfort  of  a wood 
fire  encourages  conversation  or  aids  in 
pleasing  meditation.  The  horizons  of  life 
and  nature  are  extended.  And  so  the 
fashionable  season  of  amusement  is  de- 
ferred yearly  a week  or  two,  For  the 
theatre  of  the  town  seems  tame 
in  comparison  with  the  great  show  of  Nature, 
and  the  conventionalities  of  the  winter  bring 
regret  for  freedom  in  the  open. 

If,  appears  from  the  report  of  Prof.  Dudley 
A.  Sargent  that  the  sight  of  Mr.  John  L. 
Sullivan,  the  celebrated  play-actor,  is  in 
Usotf  a liberal  education.  It  also  appears 
that  no  man  has  been  so  cruelly  misunder- 
stood. He  hns  been  taxed  in  the  past  with  i 
laziness,  but  Prof.  Sargent  claims  that  “the  ' 
economical  way  lie  has  of  doing  ordinary  I 
things  and  the  apparently  sluggish  and  indo- 
lent manner  he  assumes  when  not  in  active 
exercise”  are  the  characteristics  of  men  of 
power  who  “conserve  their  energy  for 
great  physical  or  mental  efforts.”  Mr. 
Bullivan  is  also  a “valuable  lesson 
lor  the  American  people,”  and  the  “ women 
of  the  land  can  learn  from  this  man’s  physi- 
cal development  ” how  potent  “ is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mother  ” in  transmitting  not  only 
“the  refined  and  delicate  parts  of  her  organ- 
ism, hut  also  the  brawn  and  sinew  that  con- 
quers botli  opponents  and  environments  and 
sustains  the  race.”  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  after  a ten-mile  walk 
Mr.  Sullivan  attended  church  yesterday,  and 
was  in  such  excellent  condition  that  "he  put 
a $50  note  on  the  plate.”  Alas  poor  Corbett ! 


The  thoughtful  will  acknowledge  readily 

tho  bravery  shown  by  Mr.  Wl.ltcluw  Held  In 
visiting  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  There  are 
no  more  unsparing  critics  of  n public  man  of 
distinction  than  1 lie  men  and  women  who 
played  with  him  in  youth.  Tim  .Senator  is  to 
them  plain  “ Bill,”  and  tho  Judge  is  tho  boy  ' 
that  once  broke  through  the  ice  anil  was  j 
pulled  out  in  time.  No  honors  won  m after  I 
years  can  blind  such  eyes  to  youthful  faults 
or  acts  of  meanness.  That  Mr.  Held  was  so 
heartily  welcomed  by  his  old  friends  of  both 
parties  is  the  highest  tribute  to  his  diameter; 
and  when  he  said  "It  will  be  the  proudest 
laurel  I shall  ever  hope  to  win  if  at  the  end 
of  my  career  it  may  still  bo  said  that  I have 
| never  forfeited  that  regard,”  the  words  were 
not  merely  the  conventional  flourish  of,  the  ! 
practiced  rhetorician. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  the  chief 
Issues  of  our  Presidential  contest  are  Free 
Trade,  Civil  Service  Reform  and  t lie  Labor 
War  at  Homestead.  Not  a word  about  the* 
•'Force  bill,”  which  seems  now  to  our  " inde- 
pendent ” newspapers  of  such  overweening 
importance ; and  no  allusion  to  Brother 
Dana’s  Campaign  of  Education. 


Readers  of  Mr.  Bonner's  remarkable  story 
in  the  last  Scribner  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  in  Marion,  S.  a young  negress 
died  from  “conviction”  at  a pro’racted 
meeting  at  a Baptist  Church.  .She  had  been 
shouting  and  screaming  about  an  hour,  when 
she  gasped  and  went  into  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a trance.  She  had  ruptured  a blood 
vessel  and  was  dead. 


The  story  of  the  Kansas  farmers  who 
turned  outlaws  and  held  up  a train  in  such 
an  accomplished  and  professional  manner  as 
to  win  the  admiration  of  the  Sheriff  is  an 
example  of  the  possibilities  of  diversified 
labor.  No  explanation  is  given,  however,  of 
the  sudden  abandonment  of  their  peaceful 
falling;  but  here  is  material  for  a novelist  of 
the  modern  political-social  school,  as  Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
improvements  in  marine  architecture,  the 
condition  of  the  stokers  is  not  bettered. 
Speed  is  gained  by  force-draught,  and  the 
stoker  suffers  accordingly.  A writer  in  a late 
number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  made  a trip 
from  London  to  Plymouth  as  an  amateur  in 
this  work,  and  his  description  of  the  life  be- 
low should  be  read  by  all  interested  in 
humanity.  He  concludes  his  article  by  call- 
ing upon  designers  and  engineers  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  the  temperature  may 
be  reduced ; the  handling  of  the  fuel  be  done 
by  some  mechanical  contrivance  both  in  the 
stoke-hole  and  bunkers,  and  generally  to 
better  the  existing  conditions  under  which  j 
marine  firemen  work.  “They  may  be  rough 
ami  uncouth,  but  they  are  at  least  human  ! 
beings.” 

The  British  public  may  be  made  up  of  , 
Philistines,  but  in  spite  of  its  many  failings  I 
it  has  an  honest  sense  of  decency.  Its  treat-  ' 
ment  of  a notorious  music-hall  singer  the  I 
other  night  was  severe,  but  deserved;  and  I 
the  same  feeling  (hat  once  hooted  Edmund 
Kean  from  a London  stage  moved  the  audi- 
ence of  last  week  to  rebuke  a brazen  woman. 


Is  it  true  that  tile  race  of  play-actors  is  as 
irritable  and  censorious  as  that  of  poets  or 
musicians?  It  would  appear  so  from  Mr. 
Frohmuu’s  action.  He  lias  Issued  an  order 
to  i he  effect  that  actors  will  not  bo  admitted 
after  this  to  his  theatres  on  first  nights,  free  i 
of  charge,  as  has  been  the  custom.  He  gives  ! 
as  a reason  that  they  have  abused  their  priv-  i 
iiege ; by  indulging  in  unnecessarily  severe 
criticism  of  his  per.ormances.  This,  if  his  j 
fleiiei  is  well  founded,  is  another  instance  of  j 
tlie  human  propensity  to  be  dissatisfied  with  I 
botli  the  favor  and  the  giver  of  it.  The 
habitual  dead-head  is  the  most  severe  of 
critics,  and,  singularly  enough,  if  he  is  not  i 
amused  by  a performance  he  often  feels  a 
sense  of  personal  injury. 


According  to  Dr.  Warner,  tho  greatest 
amount  of  defectiveness  in  the  development 
of  London  children  does  not  occur  among 
the  poor.  “In  the  wealthier  districts  of 
London  12$  percent,  showed  deficiency,  while 
j in  the  poor  districts  only  7 per  cent,  showed 
defects.”  Prof.  Probe!  attributes  this  to  the 
fact  that  "Poor  children  went  about  bare- 
footed, and  thus  their  health  was  strength- 
ened. Particularly,  they  had  business  to  do  I 
for  their  parents.  They  played  at  their  ease, 
while  the  children  of  the  richer  classes  were  ( 
driven  about  in  little  carriages,  and  were  ; 
obliged  for  hours  to  be  quiet.”  This  would 
appear  to  be  a venemous  attack  on  the  per- 
ambulido'- 


e;v.is  who  have  shown  their  worth  in  the  very 
towns  invaded  and  subjected  by  the  foreign- 
er'. The  singers  o£  Boston  know  to-day 
that  they  would  receive  engagements  of 
more  importance  if  they  were  of  German 
birth : that  they  sing  better  than  eertaiu  for- 
eign rivals  who  have  driven  them  from  the 
stage  is  not  taken  into  serious  consideration 
by  the  authorities  who  have  the  matter  in 
charge.  Nor  is  it  like!'  that  Boston  is  the 
only  American  city  where  this  species  of 
Cahenslyisiu  exists. 

The  weak  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee,  the  tumult  and  the  commotion,  the 
rebellion  and  tne  bloodshed,  all  these  are 
iHces-ary  perhaps  before  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  South  realize  the  evil  of  the 
ivsiem  of  convict-leases  and  the  existetice  of 
white  and  black  slavery.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  miners  rebel  from  motives  of  philan- 
thropy: hut  the',  may  be  the  unconscious  in- 
strument* of, reform.  This  spectacle  of  iu- 
snrreetJe.  >nd  defiance  of  the  law.  that  is  so  • 
r.  onoxious  to  the  true  American  citizen,  may, 
'then,  be  regarded  as  an  evil  that  works  for 
ultimate  righteousness. 

The  Yale  men  of  the  last  thirty  years  will 
hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Jimmy 
Hill.  He  was  neither  a tutor  nor  a pro- 
fessor: he  neither  awarded  conditions  nor 
sat  a:  prize  debates.  His  influence  was  ex- 
ercised in  more  subtle  ways,  for  he  minis- 
tered in  a kindly  manner  to  the  stomachic 
v ants  of  the  students.  The  short-lived  gen- 
eraiions  of  collegians  came  and  went  as  the 
leave  s of  N’estor ; Hr.  Hill  was  present  at  the 
birth  and  at  the  death  ; and  he  prospered,  for 
he  was  a man  of  amiable  disposition,  who 
knew  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  ca- 
prices of  imperious  youth. 

\ correspondent  of  a Paris  newspaper 
writes  as  follows  from  Bayreuth:  “I  must 

say  that  all  the  French  visitors  are  perfectly 
sincere  dilettanti.  There  is  not  a snob 
among  all  these  faithful  ones,  who  arc  trans- 
ported into  the  seventh  heaven  during  the 
Wagner  performances,  and  whom  you  meet 
afterwards  buying  1\  agner  handkerchiefs 
and  ‘Parsifal’  perfume.”  It  is  a singular 
fact  that  Wagner  is  to-day  undoubtedly 
judged  with  a more  sincere  and  sane  appreci-  . 
at  ion  in  Paris  than  in  any  other  city  of  Eu- 
rope. Nor  would  it  be  surprising  if,  10  years 
from  now,  the  German  disciples  of 
Wagner  would  make  their  pilgrim- 
age to  Faris  to  hear  the  musie- 
e ram  as  in  perfection.  At  both  the  Grand 
Opera  and  the  Opera  Comique  preparations 
» re  now  made  on  a grand  scale  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  of  Wagner’s  operas.  It 
w as  always  the  ambition  of  the  restless  man 
to  be  heard  in  Paris ; for  he  knew  full  well 
the  supreme  artistic  sense  of  the  french. 

Here  is  a curious  instance  of  voice  failure. 

An  Atlantic  City  saloon  keeper  was  sen- 
'enced  to  imprisonment  lor  violation  of  the 
>xcise  law.  He  is  now  speechless,  and  not 
oecause  lie  is  sallcn  or  conscience-stricken, 
out  if  the  doctqrs  may  he  believed,  because 
be  has  had  nothing  to  drink  but  coffee  and 
water.  In  otheq  words,  his  vocal  chords  will 
aot  operate  unless  they  are  wet  with  whisky, 
which  lie  wa=  in  the  habit  of  taking  freely  to 
remove  ’’that husky  feeling. 

The  irritability  provoked  in  a man  by  an 
inconsiderable'  delay  in  his  transit  from  the 
r,ee.,;1  to  liis  office  is  a triumph  of  the  inani- 
mate and  a reflection  on  the  good 
M-nse  of  humanity.  Time  is  not  lost 
by  -urli  mental  and  physical  inaction.  The 
apparent  waste  of  ten  minutes  does  not  im- 
pair seriously  the  machinery  of  business, 
and  the  world  stiil  revolves  steadily.  These 
minutes  might  be  employed  profitably 
in  vacuous  contemplation,  just  as 

the  London  Telegraph  assures  the 

reader  that  the  time  spent  in  being  shaved 
bj  a barber  is  a wholesome  rest  to  the  mind 
ni.d  the  body,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
harbor  is  not  a lineal  descendant  of  the  gos- 
sip in  the  Arabian  Nights.  

The  older  men  and  women  of  this  local 
•eneration  will  lament  the  improvements  on 
the  M.-  of  Shoals.  Electric  lights  and 
miraculous  railway-,  will  not  appeal  to  them. 
Indeed,  they  were  never  reconciled  to  the 
substitution  of  a steamboat  for  the 
old -f ash io oed  vessel.  The  ancient  rough- 
ness of  the  surroundings,  the  very 
Jack  of  certain  things  that  now 
are  regarded  as  indispensable,  were  dear  to 
t,  oii'  and  occasional  discomfort  was  thought 
eminently  healthy.  The  past  individuality 
,f  the  place  must  necessarily  be  mourned  by 
the  conservative,  although  the  plans  of  the 
. J ndieate  ’ ill.  when  they  are  carried  out,  un- 
ooo  htedly  make  the  islands  more  attractive 
Ij  the  great  majority. 


The  village  of  Grindelvvald,  which  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  yesterday  by  fire,  is 
known  to  thousands  of  Americans,  who  wore 
not  as  much  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
klrsch w asset  and  in  the  herding  of  catt  e, 
the  industries  of  the  place,  as  in  the  upper 
and  lower  glaciers  anil  the  superb  v tew  o 
Alpine  summits.  Switzerland  has  suffered 
strangely ' this  summer  through  lake  anil 
mountain  disasters,  and  the  destruction  of 
Grindelvvald  will  be  a bard  blow  to  the  indus- 
trious men  and  women  of  the  valley. 

Men  that  are  Inclined  to  smile  at  the  pomps 
of  churchly  office  may  read  with  profit  of  le 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Guildford.  His  leg 
was  broken  in  the  accident  at  a horse  show 
in  Buxton;  yet  he  exerted  bis  authority  m 
the  relief  of  others  who,  as  he  thought,  were 
Injured  more  severely.  The  Bishop  so  dear 
to  the  men  of  Punch  and  Life  may  be  pom- 
pous and  a little  cynical,  but  in  times  of  dan- 
ger and  distress  lie  comforts  even  by  his  au- 
thority. The  Bight  Bev.  George  Henry  Sum- 
ner, brave  as  lie  was  in  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion, is  one  of  many  illustrious  names  in 
the  history  of  the  church  universal. 

An  evening  contemporary  finds  “relief  to 
tho  vulgarity  of  the  announcement  that 
Nancy  Hanks  lias  out-trotted  all  the  trotters 
of  the  land”  in  the  fact  that  the  mare’  is 
owned  now  by  a Boston  man  who  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  her  name.”  It  is  hard  to  see 
where  "vulgarity”  enters  into  the  announce- 
ment of  the  great  achievement  of  the  mare. 

The  original  Nancy  Hanks  was  a brave  and 
good  woman  and  the  mother  of  a President. 

Her  memory  is  revived  by  the  speed  ol  a good  | 
nnd  brave  mare.  A good  woman  is  the 
noblest  of  all  creatures,  and  next 
to  her,  in  the  estimation  of  thousands,  is  a 
good  horse.  If  the  namesake  of  the  West- 
ern woman  were  condemned  to  the  dreary 
circle  of  a brickyard  or  controlled  in  her 
motions  by  the  bell  of  a horse  car,  then 
would  there  be  the  vulgarity  that  approaches 
ignominy ; but  to  be  thus  honored  in  the 
history  of  trotting  is  a glory  that  is  not  en- 
hanced even  by  Boston  ownership.  | 

The  deatli  of  Hugh  Mosher,  who  is  said  to  , 
have  been  the  model  for  the  painter  of  “Yan- 
kee Doodle,”  calls  attention  to  the  picture. 
The  critic  may  say  that  it  is  crude,  and  lie 
may  pick  out  at  Ins  leisure  technical  faults, 
but  the  spirit,  the  idea,  carries  irresistible 
conviction.  Tlie  saucy  defiance  of  the  tune 
hero  assumes  heroic  form.  The  jingle  of 
nonsense  verses  is  turned  into  the  sonorous 
lines  of  epic  grandeur.  ^ 

SUMMER  IXTIMACT. 

The  summer  boarding  house  -is  each  year 
the  scene  of  a comedy,  a comedy  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  word,  for  If  farce  enters 
tragedy  is  not  therefore  absent.  The  tragedy 
is  not  red ; it  is  green  ; and  yet  hidden  jeal- 
ousy, envy,  backbiting,  kill  by  slow  degrees. 
If  the  temporary  dwellers  on  tho  farm  or  by 
the  sea  live  together  by  previous  agreement, 
as  students  at  college  are  “ packed  ” for  a 
secret  society,  the  daily  routine  of  amuse- 
ment may  go  till  the  end  of  summer,  un- 
disturbed by  slight  jars  or  open  and  pro- 
longed dissensions.  But  the  average  board- 
ing house  is  like  a barber’s  chair,  which  re- 
ceives impartially  all  that  seem  able  to  pay 
for  the  accommodation.  Men  and  women  of 
widely  different  temperaments  and  opinions 
are  thrown  into  close  and  enforced  proximity. 
They  see  each  other  at  all  hours,  seasonable 
and  unseasonable.  In  disagreeable  weather 
they  are  obliged  to  huddle  together  like  sheep 
against  the  warring  elements.  They  are 
obliged  to  undergo  the  severe  test  of  eating 
in  commoD. 

Propinquity  is  a powerful  aid  to  marriage; 

it  also  greases  the  way  to  strife.  The  men 
at  these  boarding  houses  often  take  an  early 
train  for  the  city,  anil  they  are  no  more  seen 
j until  after  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the 
day.  They,  as  a rule,  get  along  together 
comfortably;  for  man  is  naturally  a gregari- 
ous animal.  The  women  see  each  other  con- 
tinually. They  come  from  various  parts  of 
the  country;  they  have  local  views  concern- 
ing deportment  and  dress;  they  have  in- 
dividual opinions  concerning  tho  rearing  of 
children.  There  are  sudden  and  violent 
friendships  founded  on  the  mention  of  a 
common  friend,  or  the  secret  consciousness 
of  personal  or  social  superiority.  These 
friendships  stand  the  test  of  a month  or 
two  months,  and  the  parting  com- 
pels mutual  and  loud  protestations 

of  intense  interest  in  the  future  lives  of  the 
separated.  Two  women  may,  for  Instance, 
he  townsfolk  and  strangers.  The  approach 
to  Intimacy  is  then  more  gradual;  references 
are  interchanged  in  a well-bred  manner,  and, 
after  a reasonable  time,  they  wonder  why 
they  never  met  before.  They  discuss  to- 
other their  neighbors  and  their  husbands; 


they  deplore  the  existence  of  the  servant 
problem ; they  lay  plans  for  the  winter ; they 
agree  to  go  to  the  same  gymnasium ; one 
urges  the  advantages  of  Turkish  baths,  and 
the  other,  in  gratitude,  recommends  a favor- 
ite medicine. 

This  intimacy  is  athing  of  summer.  After 
the  return  to  the  city  there  are  chance  meet- 
ings in  street  or  in  shop,  and  vows  of  imme- 
diate calls  are  registered.  Perhaps  there  is 
an  interchange,  but  the  women  are  not  the 
same  and  the  intimacy  sinks  quickly  to  ac- 
quaintance. The  discovery  is  made  that  the 
laugh  that  was  jolly  on  the  piazza  is 
coarse  in  the  parlor;  or  lurid  wall 
paper  exposes  a lack  of  taste ; or 
it  leaks  out  that  one  has  singular  relatives  in 
a cheap  quarter  of  the  city  and  that  the  other 
one  never  reads  Browning.  Each  woman  de- 
clares to  herself  that  she  has  been  taught  a 
lesson.  She  resents  the  confidences  that  were 
exchanged.  She  feels  a sense  of  personal  in- 
jury. The  discarded  friend  is  a reflection  on 
her  jugdment.  If  her  name  is  mentioned  the 
remark  is  made,  “ Oh,  yes;  I lived  in  a house 
with  her  last  summer,”  and  there  is  a smile 
more  terrible  than  any  epigram  or  sneer. 
And  yet  each  woman  the  next  summer, 
though  in  a different  place,  plays  in  the 
same  comedy. 

The  intimacy  was  never  sincere.  Com- 
panionship was  sought  as  a relief  from  bore- 
dom. To  keep  this  companionship  alive  con- 
cessions were  made ; there  was  an  abandon- 
ment of  opinion ; there  was  unreasonable  ad. 
miration. 

Or  there  Is  an  explosion  during  the  tem- 
porary exile.  An  ill-timed  criticism  of  the 
manners  of  a spoiled  child,  a disagreement 
in  which  a question  of  propriety  is  the  bone 
of  strife,  or  undue  attention  to  the  business 
of  another,  serves  as  a lighted  match.  The 
husbands  are  made  to  take  sides;  a mistaken 
idea  of  chivalry  chokes  common  sense. 
There  is  commotion.  There  is  a sudden  de- 
parture or  a gloomy  stay.  Fortunately,  such 
scenes  are  rare.  But  the  violent  intimacy 
and  the  consequential  decay  of  interest  and 
faith  are  social  phenomena  that  may  be 
observed  each  season.  The  sight  of  a woman 
thus  hunting  friendship  saddens  the  student 
of  sociology.  A friend  is  not  caught  in  a 
j lucky  moment  with  a scoot)  net. 

Mr.  Whistler,  the  painter,  takes  a peculiar 
pleasure  in  Ills  expatriation,  and  sneers  con- 
tinually at  all  that  pertains  to  America.  Ilis  , 
latest  affectation,  it  seems,  is  to  appear  ig-  I 
norantof  our  form- of  Government,  and  his 
epigram  was  compounded  of  the  two  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  his  wit,  Insolence 
And  self  conceit.  However,  when  a man  of 
genuine  fancy  works  constantly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sharp  sayings,  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
occasionally  amusing.  In  a letter  to  Ley- 
land,  who  invented  the  title  “Nocturne”  for 
Mr.  Whistler’s  picture,  tlie  artist  wrote: 
“ You  have  no  idea  what  an  irritation  tlie 
name  ‘Nocturne ’ proves  to  the  critics  and 
consequent  pleasure  to  me.” 

The  police  of  Swampseott  drive  about  look- 
ing for  unmuzzled  dogs,  that  they  may  shoot 
•hem.  They  do  not  hunt  them  in  the  streets 
slone,  they  pursue  them  within  the  yards  of 
their  owners.  It  is  true  that  in  Swampseott 
and  its  neighborhood  the  public  is  stiil  more 
or  less  excited  over  the  recent  deaths  that 
are  said  to  be  due  to  bites  from  rabid  dogs, 
and  tlie  authorities  have  posted  warnings  to 
all  owners.  But  dogs  cannot  read,  and  in 
spite  of  all  precautions  a family  pet 
may  take  an  airing  without  a muzzle,  and 
run,  waging  his  tail  to  the  embrace 
of  the  killer  of  his  kind.  It  seems 
as  though  a little  more  discrimination  might 
he  shown  on  tlie  part  of  the  officials;  and 
there  are  authorities  on  dogs  who  claim  that 
a muzzle  is  "tlie  very  tiring  to  goad  an  ordi- 
narily sensible  dog  to  frenzy. 

There  are  now  3538  journals  and  magazines 
printed  in  Germany.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  has  grown  in  proportion  with  the  num- 
ber of  newspapers.  It  is  a singular  instance 
jf  tlie  revenges  brought  by  the  whirligig  of 
;ime  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  instru- 
ncntal  In  taking  off  tlie  muzzle  which  he  was 
n former  years  so  ready  in  applying  to  an  in-! 
lepemlent  editor.  He  now  sees  the  advan-j 
ages  of  a newspaper  not  menaced  constantly 
with  suppression  by  Imperial  authority. 


The  London  Standard,  which  is  generally 
Signified  to  tlie  point  of  solemnity,  waxes 
hysterical  in  the  contemplation  of  our  labor 
troubles.  It  refers,  for  instance,  “to  the 
ignorant  and  dishonest  plague  of  political 
jackals  wlio  have  led  Americans  into  the 
fetid  marslie-  of  protection.”  Such  illogical 
conclusions  and  turgid  rhetoric  are  worthy 
of  the  famous  editor  of  the  Eatonswill 
Gazette.  Mr.  O’Donnell  and  other  high- 
priced  laborers  are  described  as  men  whose 
warnings  are  filched,”  and  it  is  their  “hungei 
.hat  “develops  the  spirit  of  the  ravenous 
volf.”  But  how  many  workingmen  in  siun- 
ar-positions  in  England  receive  the  wages 
,ald  at  Homestead  or  at  Buffalo''* 


The  innocent  poor  of  New  York  suffer 

already  from  the  strikes  at  Buffalo,  I he 

retail  butchers  have  advanced  their  prices, 
ind  veal,  mutton  and  lamb  are  dear.  The 
price  of  eggs  has  also  gone  up.  We  ma> 
take  a selfish  pleasure  In  the  fact  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  National  Dispatch  lines 
are  free  and  clear,  and  there  is  at  present 
little  prospect  of  a scarcity  of  provisions,  if 
there  should  be  trouble  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
line  we  should  probably  be  obliged  to  eat 
hogs  or  New  England  oxen  and  cows,  and 
there  ’are  hardly  enough  of  the  latter  to  go 

'round.  

The  Bible  is  to  some  excellent  writers  a 
commonplace  book.  By  quotation  from  it 
others  seek  to  give  dignity  to  a platitude  of 
their  own  device  or  to  strengthen  a weak  po- 
sition. Prof.  Jowett,  in  the  preface  to  the 
last  edition  of  his  translation  of  Plato,  re- 
marks sensibly  concerning  this  habit:  “Hav- 
ing a greater  force  and  beauty  than  other 
language,  and  a religions  association,  it  dis- 
turbs the  even  flow  of  the  style.  When 
adopted  it  should  have  a certain  freshness 
and  a suitable  ‘entourage.’  It  is  strange  to 
observe  that  the  most  effective  use  of  Scrip- 
ture phraseology  arises  out  of  the  applica- 
tion of  it  in  a sense  not  intended  by  the 

author.’’  

Lovers  of  Japanese  art,  and  they  are  found 
among  the  painters  and  critics  of  all  lands, 
will  learn  with  regret  that  in  the  matter  of 
•mbossed  wall  paper  the  Japanese  have 
ihrown  off  individuality  and  now  borrow 
Venetian,  Dutch,  French  and  old  English 
designs.  Papers  now  used  in  London  thus 
supply  the  want  of  pictures.  But  in  wall 
decoration  their  water  color  workmen  design 
panels. of  original  art. 

It  may  be  a surprise  to  many  when  they 
learn  that  the  eggs  of  Missouri  hens  are 
brought  to  Boston  and  sold  here. 

The  modern  methods  of  packing  and 
transportation  preserve  them  in  com- 
parative freshness.  In  Berlin  the  citi- 
zen and  the  traveler  are  often  obliged 
to  eat  Italian  eggs;  and  the  desire 
for  an  egg  of  absolute  freshness  is  to  the 
average  Berliner  an  acquired  taste. 

Capt.  Andrews,  who  has  been  spoken  on 
his  way  to  Huelva,  is  undoubtedly  a reckless 
mariner  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  Spanish 
port  in  his  frail  craft,  that  he  may  partici- 
pate in  the  Columbian  festivities.  And  yet 
Columbus,  when  he  set  sail  for  unknown 
lands,  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  his  day 
as  foolhardy  beyond  measure,  nor  was  the 
ship  on  which  he  embarked  a sure  defiance 
to  the  wind  and  the  wave. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Smith,  in  a letter  published  in 
The  Journal  of  to-day,  makes  an  excellent 
point  in  the  presentation  of  his  wish  for  a 
clear  place  in  Water  street.  Not  only  is  it 
true  that  open  places  are  precautions  against 
the  spread  of  fires  and  aids  to  health,  it  is 
also  certain  that  money  is  wasted  often  in  j 
architectural  display  by  the  disregard 
for  opportunities  of  sight.  Mr.  Smith  cites 
the  instance  of  the  Post  Office  Building, 
which  cannot  be  seen  from  Washington  | 
street.  An  excellent  example  of  the  advan- 
tages of  location  is  the  exposure  of  the  new 
Public  Library.  Our  foreign  neighbors  are 
wiser  in  this  respect.  They  pay  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  site  as  to  the  building  itself. 
WTe  place  our  buildings  apparently  at  ran- 
dom, forgetting  that  they  are  permanent 
things  that  will  reflect  later  §h  our  taste,  or 
we  affect  to  disdain  “sentimentality”  in 
architecture. 
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The  index  is  a spur  to  spontaneity  in  these 
days,  when  so  many  are  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  literature.  The  modern  writer  is  a man  of 
scrap  books,  slip  envelopes,  which  are  in- 
dexed carefully.  If  he  is  a novelist  of  the  I 
realistic  school  he  can  turn  at  a moment's  ! 
notice  to  the  necessary  documents;  accounts  i 
of  disaster  by  tire  and  flood;  reports  of  re-  I 
nprkable  criminal  and  hospital  cases;  in  a I 
word,  ail  that  pertains  to  exposed  humanitv.  f 
Charles  Readc  made  such  collections  before 
the  Brothers  Gonconrt  and  Znia  wrote  from 
their  pigeon  holes.  The  modern  critic  of  the 
theatre  and  the  concert  hall  keeps  a record 
of  the  men  and  the  women  on  the  stage;  he 
indexes  his  own  articles  that  he  may  not 
contradict  himself. from  year  to  year;  for  it 
is  a singular  fact  that  self-contradiction  is  re- 
garded by  the  multitude  as  mental  weakness 
or  corruption;  as  though  a man  should  hot, 

•n  ,U]cuk]Klopiuciir»  discard  former  theories 


'in  which  ho  once  rejoiced,  or  live  In  a serPiior 

-atmosphere  as  he  escapes  gradually  .com 
the  mastery  of  the  arrogance  of  passionate 
youth.  The  essayist  examines  the  thoughts 
of  the  ancients  before  he  serves  warmed-over 
epigrams  and  the  opinions  of  others  dis- 
guised by  a sauce  of  piquant  individuality. 
His  sentence  that  flows  smoothly  and  is  quoted  ( 
is  often  t ho  result  of  patient  research  and 
multifarious  reading,  an  illustrious  example 
of  ability  to  convert  and  condense.  These 
men  all  delight  in  tho  reading  of  indexes 
which  nre  indispensable  tools  of  trade. 

And  jet  how  careless  nr  lazy  in  this  respect 
are  the  makers  of  books.  Of  what  advantage 
are  works  pertaining  to  science,  histories, 
memoirs,  travels  without  a copious  and  cor. 
reet  index?  When  books  were  compara- 
tively scarce,  the  reader  was  better  able  to 
trust  his  memory  ; and  yet  in  those  days  in- 
dexes were  generally  more  complete  than 
now.  Fantastical  writers  pointed  out  to  tho 
attention  their  whims  and  caprices.  Even 
novelists  made  a catalogue  of  reference  to 
plot,  incidents  and  reflections,  as  Richardson 
did  in  " The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  impor- 
tance of  an  ihdex  to  any  work  of  a serious 
nature.  But  it  may  be  claimed  justly  that 
all  books  of  fantasy  and  imagination  should 
be  made  thus  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the 
reader.  Theophile  Gautier  once  said  that  lie 
had  given  up  the  reading  of  books  and 
adopterl  the  habit  of  committing  the  tables 
of  contents  to  memory.  Time  was  thus  I 
saved ; he  was  spared  many  weary  hours;  lie 
was  able  to  shine  in  conversation  and  excite 
the  envy  of  men  who  had  frittered  away 
weeks  and  months  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
become  intimate  with  an  author.  In  other 
words  the  generalizations  of  the  w riter  are 
often  better  expressed  by  an  index  than  by 
the  tongue  of  the  reader.  It  .Is  hardly  possi- 
ble that  anyone  to-dav  reads  of  the  adven- 
tures of  that  sublime  prig,  Sir  Charles 
Grandison;  but  a few  minutes  spent  in 
• glancing  over  tiie.  index  of  his  actions  and 
opinions  would  give,  a shrewd  imposter  the 
reputation  of  marvelous  learning. 

The  Germans  arc  masters  in  this  work, 
and  they  shine  in  their  dull  drudgery.  Vet 
it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
man literature  there  is  such  a triumph  of 
index  making  as  the  last  volume  of  the  Hill 
edition  of  Boswell’s  Johnson.  The  French 
have  been  pre-eminently  shiftless  in  this 
matter.  Take,  for  instance,  the  life  of 
Adolphe  Nourrit.  by  Quicherat,  a work  in 
three  heavy  volumes,  and  a mine  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  French  opera  during  most 
interesting  years;  but  the  mine  must  be 
worked  by  the  reader,  unaided  by  the  au- 
thor. who  stopped  with  tho  word  finis.  Lately 
the  French  have  shown  srgns  of  reformation 
iu  this  grave  fault.  An  imperfect  index  is, 
perhaps,  still  more  objectionable ; an  index 
that  refers  simply  to  proper  names  and  gives 
no  clue  to  the  thou,. lit  of  the  author,  or 
passes  over  the  quaint  details  that  we  a 
solace  in  weary  hours  and  notes  only'coni- 
mon  places.  Such  an  index  enrages  the 
reader  of  the  three-t  oleine  edition  of  Bur-  , 
ton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 


Each  year  the  cottagers  are  later  in  the  re- 
turn to  town.  The  woods  and  the  sea  have  a 
peculiar  fascination  in  the  late  as  well  as  the 
early  autumn,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
men  and  women  leave  them  with  regret. 
Exercise  in  the  bracing  mornings  and  cool 
evenings  of  the  fall  is  not  a rude  and  violent 
exertion.  The  dress  of  nature  is 
gorgeous  to  the  eye.  The  comfort  of  a wood 
five  encourages  conversation  or  aids  in 
pleasing  meditation.  The  horizons  of  life 
and  nature  are  extended.  And  so  the 
fashionable  season  of  amusement  is  de- 
ferred yearly  a week  or  two,  For  the 
theatre  of  the  town  seems  tame 
in  comparison  with  the  great  show  of  Nature, 
and  the.  conventionalities  of  the  winter  bring 
regret  for  freedom  in  the  open. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  Prof.  Dudley 
A.  Sargent  that  the  sight  of  Mr.  John  L. 
Sullivan,  the  celebrated  play-actor,  is  in 
Itself  a liberal  education.  It  also  appears 
that  no  man  has  been  so  cruelly  misunder- 
stood. He  has  been  taxed  in  the  past  with  , 
laziness,  but  Prof.  Sargent  claims  that  “the  ! 
economical  way  he  has  of  doing  ordinary  I 
things  and  the  apparently  sluggish  and  indo- 
lent manner  ho  assumes  when  not  in  active 
exercise”  are  the  characteristics  of  men  of 
power  who  “conserve  their  energy  for  i 
great  physical  or  mental  efforts.’’  Mr.  j 
.Sullivan  is  also  a “valuable  lesson 
for  the  American  people,"  and  the  “ women 
of  the  land  can  learn  from  this  man’s  physi- 
cal development’’  how  potent  “ is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mother  ’’  in  transmitting  not  only 
“the  refined  and  dclie.ate  parts  of  tier  organ- 
ism, but  also  the  brawn  and  sinew  that  con- 
quers botli  opponents  and  environments  and 
sustains  the  race.”  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  after  a ten-mile  walk 
Mr.  Sullivan  attended  church  yesterday,  and 
was  m such  excellent  condition  that  “ he  put 
a 850  note  on  the  plate.”  Alas  poor  Corbett ! 


The  thoughtful  will  acknowledge  readily 
the  bravery  shown  by  Mr.  Whludaw  Reid  In 
visiting  the  home  Of  his  boyhood.  There  are 
no  more  unsparing  critics  of  a public  man  of 
distinction  than  the  men  and  women  who 
played  with  him  in  youth.  The  Senator  is  to 
them  plain  “Bill,”  and  tho  Judge  is  the  boy  ' 
that  once  broke  through  tho  ice  and  was  ! 
pulled  out  in  time.  No  honors  won  in  after 
years  can  blind  such  eyes  to  youthful  faults 
or  acts  of  meanness.  That  Mr.  Reid  was  so 
heartily  welcomed  by  his  old  friends  of  both 
parties  is  the  highest  tribute  to  his  chniattor  ■ 
aud  when  he  said  “It  will  be  the  proudest 
laurel  I shall  ever  hope  to  win  if  at  the  end 
of  my  career  it  may  still  ha  said  that  I have 
j never  forfeited  that  regard,”  the  words  were 
not  merely  tho  conventional  llourish  of  the 
practiced  rhetorician. 


The  Pall  Mail  Gazette  says  that  the  chief 
Issues  of  our  Presidential  contest  are  Free 
Trade,  Civil  Service  Reform  and  the  Labor 
War  at  Homestead.  Not  a word  about  the' 
“Force  bill,”  which  seems  now  to  our  “ inde- 
pendent ” newspapers  of  such  overweening 
importance;  and  no  allusion  to  Brother 
Dana’s  Campaign  of  Education. 


Readers  of  Mr.  Banner's  remarkable  story 
in  tlie  last  Scribner  will  be  interested  to 
leain  that  in  Marion,  *S.  C.,  a j'oung  negress 
died  from  “conviction”  at  a prn'racted 
meeting  at  a Baptist  Church.  She  had  been 
shouting  and  screaming  about  an  hour,  when 
she  gasped  and  went  into  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a trance.  She  had  ruptured  a blood 
vessel  and  was  dead. 


The  story  of  the  Kansas  farmers  who 
turned  outlaws  and  held  up  a train  in  such 
an  accomplished  and  professional  manner  as 
to  win  the  admiration  of  the  Sheriff  is  an 
example  of  the  possibilities  of  diversified 
labor.  No  explanation  is  given,  however,  of 
the  sudden  abandonment  of  their  peaceful 
calling ; but  here  is  material  for  a novelist  of 
the  modern  political-social  school,  as  Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland. 


It  is  to  he  regretted  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
improvements  in  marine  architecture,  the 
condition  of  the  stokers  is  not  bettered. 
Speed  is  gained  by  force-draught,  and  the 
stoker  suffers  accordingly.  A writer  in  a late 
number  of  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette  made  a trip 
from  London  to  Plymouth  as  an  amateur  in 
this  work,  and  his  description  of  the  life  be- 
low should  be  read  by  all  interested  in 
humanity.  He  concludes  his  article  bjr  call- 
ing upon  designers  and  engineers  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  the  temperature  may 
be  reduced ; the  handling  of  the  fuel  be  done 
by  some  mechanical  contrivance  both  in  the 
stoke-hole  and  bunkers,  and  generally  to 
better  the  existing  conditions  under  which  , 
marine  firemen  work.  “They  may  be  rough  j 
and  uncouth,  but  they  are  'at  least  human 
beings.” 

The  British  public  may  be  made  up  of 
Philistines,  but  in  spite  of  its  many  failings 
it  lias  an  honest  sense  of  decency.  Its  treat- 
ment of  a notorious  music-hall  singer  the 
other  night  was  severe  but  deserved;  and 
the  same  feeling  that  once  hooted  Edmund 
Kean  from  a London  stage  moved  the  audi- 
ence of  last  week  to  rebuke  a brazen  woman. 


Is  ;t  true  that  the  race  of  play-actors  is  as 
irritable  and  censorious  as  that  of  poets  or 
musicians?  It  would  appear  so  from  Mr. 
Frohman’s  action.  He  lias  Issued  an  order 
to  the  effect  that  actors  will  not  be  admitted 
after  this  to  his  theatres  on  first  nights,  free  j 
of  charge,  as  lias  been  the  custom.  He  gives  ; 
as  a reason  that  they  have  abused  their  priv- 
ileges by  indulging  in  unnecessarily  severe  j 
criticism  of  his  performances.  This,  if  his  j 
belief  is  well  founded,  is  another  instance  of 
tiie  human  propensity  to  be  dissatisfied  with  I 
both  the  favor  and  the  giver  of  it.  The 
habitual  dead-head  is  the  most  severe  of 
critics,  and,  singularly  enough,  it  he  is  not  j 
amused  by  a performance  he  often  feels  a 
sense  of  personal  injury. 


According  to  Dr.  Warner,  the  greatest 
amount  of  defectiveness  in  the  development 
ot  London  children  does  not  occur  among 
i the  poor.  “In  the  wealthier  districts  of 
Loudon  12§  percent,  showed  deficiency,  while 
in  the  poor  districts  only  7 per  cent,  showed  j 
defects.”  Prof.  Frobel  attributes  this  to  the 
fact  that  “Poor  children  went  about  bare- 
footed, and  thus  their  health  was  strength- 
ened. Particularly,  they  had  business  to  do 
for  their  parents.  They  played  at  their  ease, 
while  the  children  of  tiie  richer  classes  were  ‘ 
driven  about  in  little  carriages,  aud  were  ; 
obliged  for  hours  to  be  quiet.”  This  would 
appear  to  be,  a venemous  attack  on  the  per- 
ambulatm- 
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A yr  kstiox  or  TiPri\u. 

The  ceremony  of  uiarrlaco  in  these  days  of 
ex  none  civilization  is  an  expensive  pleasure, 
s - M\at  some  call  t ue  pleasure  doubtful  and 
the  civilization  ohromo.  Not  only  docs  tho 
bridegroom  at  the  initiatory  ceremony  give 
hostages  to  fortune;  he  and  the  bride,  direct- 
ly or  through  the  members  of  the  respective 
families  are  taxed  in  many  ways.  The  eler- 
cvman,  of  course,  is  first  of  all  so  be  consid- 
ered iu  the  process  of  feeing.  If  the  vved- 
dhv*  ceremony  is  in  church,  the  oiganKt  is 
i. aid  for  smoothing  the  way  to  the  altar. 

There  are  gifts  provided  for  the  ushers,  or 
tlu-  maidens  that  watch  the  bride  with  tears 
or  onvv.  But  why  go  through  the  catalogue  . 

The  custom  of  feeing  is  influenced  in  a meas- 
ure by  local  or  more  often  by  imported  and 
prevailing  habit. 

We  look  toward  England  for  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  proper  deuort- 

1 meat  at  weddings  and  funerals.  There  have  j 
been  instances  of  spontaneity  and  ingenuity 
in  the  actions  of  Americans  on  such  occa-  i 
sions,  but  they  have  been  regarded  justly  as  j 
eccentricities  not  to  be  praised,  not  to  be  ^ 

imitated.  And  bouse  or  church  weddings  at  a 

still  preferred  by  the  majority  to  solemn 
rites  performed  in  balloon  or  diving  bell.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  fixed  rule  concern- 
ing the  proper  amount  of  money  that  should 
be  invested  in  the  gift  to  an  usher.  There 
are  Western  gentlemen  who  act  liberally. 

The  Jishers  are  given  the  freedom  of  a 
briber  shop.  Neckties,  or  "articles  of  neclc 
wear,"  and  gloves  are  sent  to  them  in  ample 
time.  Not  infrequently  are  jeweled  pins  or 
sleeve  buttons  distributed.  But  in  the  more 
prudent  East  the  usher  is  often  in  suspense 
that  sometimes  leads  to  disappointment. 

It  was  thought  by  men  of  research  that 

these  things  were  ordered  better  in  1- ranee, 

for  business  at  the  church  is  conducted  there 
on  a cash  basis.  And  yet  a sad  incident  that 
happened  lately  at  the  Madeleine  shows  that 
the  belief  was  without  foundation.  There 
i was  a wedding  of  great  ceremony;  but  the 
| ushers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  tip  given 

I them  by  the  bridegroom.  Perhaps  the  latter 
lost  his  head;  perhaps  he  was  naturally 
stingy : we  have  no  means  of  accounting  for 

his  action.  The  ushers  did  not  demand  an 
explanation,  they  did  not  present  their  cards. 
One  of  them  forced  his  way  to  the  carnage 
iu  which  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were 
about  to  drive  away,  and  held  out  his  hanc , 
demanding  noisily  a larger  sum.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  fell  upon  him  and 
dragged  him  back;  the  other  ushers  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  there  was  a free  fight  in  Iront 
of  the  sacred  portal.  It  is  not  recorded 
whether  the  usher  succeeded  in  Ins  claim. 
The  newspapers  of  Paris  discuss  the  matter 
at  length.  One  of  them  suggests  that  the 
onlv  solution  of  the  problem  13  to  pay  the 
ushers  adequately  and  abandon  voluntary 
fees  altogether.  “ But,"  adds  the  writer,  a - 
though  there  is  not  a Parisian  who  does  not 
! share  our  view,  there  Is  no  one  who  is  brave 
! enough  to  set  an  example  or  act  up  to  his 
I convictions.  Since  this  is  so,  the  front  of 
the  Madeleine  will  remain  the  scene  of  these 
j free  fights  after  wedding  ceremonies.’’ 

The  practical  nature  of  this  Parisian  sug- 
gestion should  appeal  to  all  Americans  who 
contemplate  matrimony.  The  question  , 

, might  be  discussed  easily  and  fitly  in  t ie  , 
columns  of  some  of  our  Sunday  newspapers 
! that  devote  so  much  attention  to  the  doings  I 
i and  the  sayings  of  "our  best  people.  If 
judgment  were  thus  pronounced,  it  would  he  , 
I listened  to  with  respect  by  the  upper-middle, 

I the  middle,  the  lower-middle  and  even  the 
1 low  er  classes,  although  the  prolctaire  would 
probably  show  deplorable  Indifference.  Or  a 
new  book  on  etiquette  might  devote  a chapter 
! to  the  subject.  This  would  be  an  agrecah  e 
relief  to  the  undue  prominence  given  to  table 
manners  and  the  symbolical  meaning  of  cor- 
„ .r-tiirned  visiting  cards.  Whatever  amount 
may  be  agreed  upon,  it  should  lie  paid  in 
indorsed  by  minors  should  be 
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t,  and  all  checks  should  be  regarded 
ess  unless  the?  are  certified. 


Lynn  is  to  have  a new  railway  station,  and 
the  offer  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  is 
considered  as  “ a magnificent  exhibition  of 
that  company’s  liberality  and  willingness  to 
meet  tbe  demands  of  travel  and  the  present 
and  future  progress  ” of  the  city.  This  sta- 
tion is  needed  w ithout  doubt,  and  no  one 


gn 


man 


an 


Lyun  the  future  building.  Would  it 
■ell  for  the  same  company  to  consider 
, meut  the  needs  of  Boston?  The 
station  is  sadly  inadequate;  the  de- 
»f  travel  there  are  great;  and  the 
of  the  road,  numbered  by  thousands, 
nvcnienced  daily. 


The  Black  Monday  of  Boston  hoys  and 
girls  coincs  on  a Wednesday,  for  tho  public  j 
schools  will  re-open  September  7.  There  are  : 
parents  that  will  hail  the  announcement 
with  delight;  parents  that  are  nervous,  easily 
disturbed  by  the  pranks  of  healthy  animal 
spirits.  Yet  it  is  a serious  question  whether 
the  opening  should  not  be  at  a later  date. 

’The  first  days  of  September  are  generally 
trying  to  the  temper  and  the  health,  particu- 
larly  if  there  Is  a return  from  country  roads 
and  air  to  city  streets.  N’ov  is  knowledge  ac- 
quired unwillingly  under  such  conditions  ot 
great  advantage  to  the  student. 

There  is  mourning  at  the  seaside  from  the 
New  Jersey  to  the  Massachusetts  coast.  The 
waves  of  August  arc  treacherous,  and  under 
a clear  sky  breakers  may  he  sent  from  a 
storm  without  that  endanger  the  life  of  a 
swimmer.  Too  great  earo  can  not  bo  exer- 
cised, particularly  by  women  and. children, 
who  are  easily  deceived  by  the  kindly  sun 
and  the  apparently  friendly  iuvitatiou  of  the 
water.  

A Western  gentleman,  who  is  now  stop- 
ping in  Swampscott,  writes  The  Journal  a 
note  that  is  full  of  indignation  at  the  barbar- 
ity shown  by  Massachusetts  men  and  women 
in  the  docking  of  the  tails  of  their  horses. 

“ You  have  a law  in  this  State  against  dock-  j 
ing  horses,  and  yet  to  a Western  man  it  is  I 
absolutely  shocking  to  see  the  number  of 
those  noble  and  helpless  animals  deprived  of 
their  tails.  It  is  simply  a shame  and  an  out- 
rage." This  indignation  is  just.  There  is  a 
law,  and  under  it  there  was  a conviction 
here  a short  time  ago.  There  are  women 
in  this  city  who  have  protested 
together  in  newspapers  against  the  practice. 
And  yet  flic  inhuman  habit  prevails.  The 
custom  was  imported  from  England,  ns  our 
correspondent  suggests,  but  even  there  it  lias 
been  sternly  rebuked  by  such  an  authority  i 
on  tlie  horse  as  Mayhew.  Many  of  our  | 
women  think  that  a docked  tail  lends  dis-  j 
'.inction  to  their  appearance,  in  the  road,  and  J 
in  their  opinion  they  are  confirmed  by  lazy  j 
grooms.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  opera-  J 
tion  is  cruel  and  the  after  discomfort  great  in 
sticky  weather  when  flies  abound  seem  to  j 
convince  them  of  the  ferocity  of  their  vanity. 


Housekeepers  should  lie  on  their  guard 
against  a Western  concern  that  sends  out 
circulars  purporting  to  give  instructions  for 
preserving  fruit  by  the  “California  cold  pro- 
cess.” A correspondent  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Tribune  has  exposed  the  deceit.  The  details 
of  the  process,  it  seems,  must  be  secured  from 
the  company,  aud  this  is  made  possible  by  a 
payment  of  88-  Professor  Hilgard  declares 
that  the  preservative  portion  of  the  com- 
pound is  salicylic  acid,  which  preserves  the 
color  of  the  fruit,  but  is  poisonous. 


Governor  McKinley  excites  the  pity  of 
many  because  he  wears  a black  frock  coat 
when  journeying,  and  it  is  said  that  states- 
men are  obliged  to  consult  conventionality 
and  disregard  personal  comfort.  This  infer- 
ence is  not  well  drawn  from  the  Governor’s 
example.  The  late  Hannibal  Hamlin  wore 
habitually  the  coolest  of  all  summer 
costumes.  It  was  a favorite  habit  of  Matt 
Carpenter  to  speak  from  the  stump  in  white 
flannel  trousers  and  a velveteen  shooting 
jacket,  without  a vest,  and  witli  a cravat  of 
exuberant  proportions  and  florid  complexion. 
And  there  lias  been  a great  deal  of  earnest 
work  done  by  Western  statesmen  in  their 
shirt  sleeves— the  famous  coat  of  arms  that 
President  Lincoln  claimed. 


There  is  a ghastly  controversy  in  the  news- 
papers of  Paris  as  to  whether  Itavachol,  who 
was  guillotined,  pronounced  the  two  last 
syllables  of  “Iiepublique"  after  his' head  was 
cut  off.  It  has  even  entered  into  the  debates 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  sensation  or 
knowledge  after  such  an  execution  is  by  no 
means  new ; and  certain  philanthropists  have 
argued  therefore  against  the  guillotine.  Tho 
subject  was  discussed  long  ago  in  the  elder 
Dumas’  “1001  Phantoms,”  and  lately  by 
several  short  story  tellers  of  the  mcdical-fan- 
tastieal  school. 


Kleptomania  is  supposed  to  be  a disease  of 
the  rich  and  the  fashionable,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  burglary  could  be  covered  by  this 
term-  And  yet  the  case  reported 
from  New  Haven  seems  inexplicable, 
viewed  simply  from  a criminal  standpoint. 
A young  man  of  good  position, 
ipparently  outside  of  ordinary  temptation, 
breaks  into  houses  at  night  and  takes  away 
clothing  and  jewelry.  He  is  not  accused  of 
theft  of  money  or  valuable  papers.  lie  must 
have  known  that  the  clothing  would  have  been 
at  once  identified  if  lie  had  worn  it,  and  he 
knew  that  it  would  have  brought  but  little  at 
the  second-hand  shop.  Jt  is  a singular  case, 
for  society-burglars  arc  rare,  although  bank- 
burglars  are  often  men  of  education  and  good 
address. 


There  was  a pigeon-match  the  other  day  in 
New  Jersey  with  live  birds,  and  there  was 
"a  large  and  fashionable  audience."  It  does 
not  seem  strange,  however,  that  women 
should  encourage  such  wanton  cruelty,  for 
humming  birds  and  other  birds  of  bright  aud 
attractive  plumage  appear  again  in  the  decor- 
ation of  hats.  Many  of  these  birds  are 
caught  in  the  South  of  Prance  on  their  ar- 
rival from  Africa.  Wires  charged  with  elec- 
tricity offer  them  a friendly  perch. 
Cruel  nets  are  spread  in  field  and  forest. 
Last  summer  15,500  of  the  poor  creatur.es 
were  caught  in  two  forests  only,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  France  alone  1,200,000  little 
birds  were  killed  last  year.  All  of  them  were 
insect-eaters. 


A XOBLE  KEPtT. 

The  letters  interchanged  lately  between 
Dr.  Bulow  aud  Verdi  are  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  curiosities  of  music,  and  they 
are  worthy  of  a place  in  the  future  volume  of 
Weckerlin’s  series  of  collected  scraps  and 
memoranda.  Dr.  Hans  Guido  \on  Bulow. 
the  eminent  jurist,  wit,  mimic,  pianist,  com- 
poser, editor  and  director,  has  for  some  years 
past  been  the  Siiimei  of  the  musical  world. 

He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  cursing  musicians 
and  throwing  stones  at  them,  and  easting 
dust  at  them.  He  would  profess  often  vio- 
lent admiration  for  a work  or  an  intense 
friendship  fora  man,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  mischief  iu  a certain  quarter.  Hls 

tastes  were  as  capricious  as  were  his  friend- 
ships. His  behavior  in  public  was  such  that 
charitable  persons  charged  him  with  insanity. 

In  the  course  of  these  amusements  Dr. 
Bulow, took  occasion  to  speak  of  Verdi,  the 
greatest  composer  of  opera  who  is  now  alive, 
in  the  most  insulting  terms.  He  had  not  the 
excuse  of  personal  grievance,  he  could  not 
defend  himself  on  account  of  a burning  zeal 
i for  art.  Verdi,  an  old.  a modest,  and  a dig- 
nified man,  made  no  reply.  Within  a few 
■ weeks  Bulow  apparently  repented  him  of  his 
: intemperate  and  unjust  speech,  and  he  wrote 
th^  author  of  “Otello  ’’  a letter,  in  which  he 
regretted  his  words  and  expressed  his  high 
appreciation  of  his  personal  and  musical 
character.  To  this  Verdi  replied,  and  the 
letter  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  musicians 
and  of  those  who  have  indulged  themselves 
in  the  belief  that  all  musicians  are  by  nature 
arrogant,  vain  and  narrow-minded.  The  let- 
ter is  as  follows: 

"You  have  committed  no  fault,  and  neitber 
repentance  nor  absolution  cau  be  spoken  of.  If 
your  present  opinion  differs  from  your  former 
opinion,  you  have  done  well  to  say  so,  though 
1 should  never  have  complained.  And  then 
who  knows?— perhaps  you  were  right  before. 
However  that  may  be.  your  unexpected  letter— 
a letter  from  a musician  of  such  importance  in 
the  musical  world— has  given  me  great  pleas- 
ure, not  on  account  of  personal  ambition,  hut 
because  it,  shows  mo  that  highly-placed  artists 
can  fudge  without  tho  prejudice  of  nationality, 
school  or  time.  If  Northern  and  Southern 
artists  have  diverse  tendencies  it  is  well  to  let 
them  be  different.  They  should  all  be  attached 
to  tho  proper  characteristics  of  their  respective 
nations,  as  Wagner  lias  justly  observed.  Happy 
you  who  are  still  the  sons  of  Bach!  And  we 
we  also  who  are  the  sons  of  Palestrina— had 
already  a grand  school  which  was  truly  our 
own.  Now  it  has  become  a bastard  art  and 
shipwreck  threatens; — if  wc  could  only  begin 
from  the  beginning.” 

Whatever  may  he  the  faults  of  the  irritable 
Bulow,  who  was  wronged  cruelly  by  his 
first  wife,  who  left  him  for  Wagner,  the  man 
whom  he  befriended  in  sore  need,  he  has 
been  catholic  in  his  musical  taste,  and  he.  has 
proved  this  catholicity  in  the  making  of  his 
orchestral  programmes.  He  was  tbe  friend 
and  the  champion  of  Berlioz.;  he  exerted  all 
his  influence  for  Wagner;  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  realize  the  genius  of  Biz.et.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  repentance  in  the  Verdi  mat- 
ter is  sincere,  for  Verdi  is  too  great  a master 
to  escape  the  notice  or  provoke  the  flippancy 
of  Bulow.  As  for  the  letter  of  Verdi,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  man.  The  popular  suc- 
cess of  his  early  operas  did  not  turn  his  head. 

. intensely  national,  lie  did  not  despise  the 
; advance  made  in  the  operatic  art  of  France 
and  Germany,  lie,  the  musical  hero  of  Italy, 
did  not  disdain  to  leafn  from  the  works  of  j 
foreign  composers,;  net  that  ho  might  iml-  | 
t.ate  slavishly,  but  that  ha  might  accentuate 
' liis  own  individuality.'  He  has  kept  in  line 
with  tho  musical  advances  of  each  successive 
year ; not  from  fear,  as  Meyerbeer,  lest  he 
should  not  be  before  the  public,  hut  because 
he  valued  his  art  abqvq.  all  personal  preju- 
dices. The  composer  <tf  “Aida,”  “Otello” 
and  the  “Requiem  Mass”  can  appeal  confi- 
dently to  the  judgment  of  Time,  even  if  lie 
does  not  live  to  see  the  production  of  his 
“ Falstaff.”  lie  can  afford  to  pardon  Bulow. 


Persia  is  a remote  land,  and  the  news  that 
hundreds  are  dying  there  dally  from  cholera 

excites  only  momentary  pity.  Nor  does  Rus- 
sia, -which  suffers  from  the  plague,  seem  a 
neighbor.  But  when  there  are  over  a hun- 
dred fatal  cases  of  cholera  in  one  day  in  Ham- 
burg, we  begin  to  realize  that  the  pest  is  only 
one  week  distant.  Vessels  come  from  that 
port  to  us  in  great  numbers,  and  our  harbor 
officers  cannot  display  to  great  vigilance  in 
exercising  all  known  precautions.  It  has 
been  a trying  summer ; the  streets  of  our  sea- 
board towns  are  not  too  clean ; and  the  chol- 
era Is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Mr.  Labouchero  is  often  amusing,  and  he 
is  always  amusing  when  he  takes  himself 
seriously.  His  statement  as  regards  his 
exclusion  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet 
abounds  in  good  things,  as  when  lie  regrets 
that  the  Queen  is  not  pleased  with  him.  “ I 
may  not  have  seen  eye  to  eye  with  Her 
Majesty,  but  1 always  have  regarded  her  as 
strictly  constitutional."  Nor  does  he  blame 
Mr.  Gladstone,  although  the  “sons  of  the 
horse-leech  have  been  too  much  for  him." 
It  would  be  a matter  of  general  interest  to 
know  Mr.  Labouchere’s  authority  for  thus 
increasing  the  family  of  the  leech,  for  it  lias 
hitherto  been  supposed  that  it  was  confined 
to  “two  daughters.”  But  the  editor  of 
Truth  is  irresistibly  funuy  when  he  speaks 
in  feeling  terms  of  his  undying  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  his  willingness 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  cause. 

A San  Francisco  newspaper,  discussing  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  physical  cul- 
ture and  a grant  of  $10,000  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  schools,  claims  that  “very  few 
lady  teachers  could  touch  the  points  of  their 
toes  with  the  finger  tips  without  bending  the 
limbs,  and  very  lew  male  teachers  could  per- 
form the  feat.”  For  this  reason  it  objects  to 
light  gymnastics,  by  a process  of  reasoning 
that  seems  feminine  rather  than  according  To 
Mill  or  Jevons. 

Now  that  the  European  Continent  is  the 
playground  of  the  cholera,  the  American 
tourists  think  naturally  of  England.  The 
island  has  a good  repute  for  sanitation.  It  is 
said  that  the  emigration  of  Americans  this 
year  lias  been  unusually  large,  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  London  newspapers  should 
cail  on  English  landlords  to  be 
wise  and  moderate,  that  foreigners 
may  see  the  advantages  of  England  as  a sum- 
mer stamping  ground.  The  British  tourist, 
who  complains  of  our  hotels,  should  consider 
these  words  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  “There 
Is  no  reason  why  an  English  hotel  should  be 
miserable  in  its  accommodation  and  exorbi- 
tant in  its  charges,  except  that  it  is  so  little 
patronized.  They  will  be  full  this  year.  Let 
them  earn  a good  name.” 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Dixey  thinks  that  “ the  the- 
atric is  more  of  a profession  than  medicine, 
law  or  painting,  for  it  is  human.”  At  the 
same  time  he  is  despondent.  The  stage  is 
not  what  it  was  once.  The  reform,  accord- 
ing to  him,  must  be  worked  by  the  actor- 
manager.  There  was  a time  when  the  thea- 
tre had  “the  entire  sympathy”  of  the  press 
and  the  publie.  “Everything  was  done  not 
with  the  desire  alone  to  make  money  so  much 
as  to  bring  the  talent  of  each  member  of  a 
company  to  a perfect  collective  rendering  of 
standard  works."  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  “Adonis”  Dixey  who  is  talking; 
and  it  excites  wonder  even  in  this  tired  age 
to  hear  him  lamenting  the  fact  that  “ pro- 
vided the  principal  actor  secures  a part  that 
he  does  not  think  up  to  his  standard  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  take  liberties  with  his  lines 
and  situations."  It  was  this  sauie  Mr.  Dixey 
who,  during  his  last  engagement  in  Boston, 
introduced  a topical  song  of  singular  incon- 
gruity in  the  second  act  of  “ The  Mascotto ;" 
but  perhaps  he  thought  the  part  of  Lorenzo 
not  “up  to  his  standard.” 

I The  believers  in  the  novel  with  a purpose 

j —such  as  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward— will  re- 
joice at  the  news  that  Mr.  Frick  proposes  to 
distribute  copies  of  Charles  Itcade’s  “Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place’’  among  the  union 
and  non-union  men  at  Homestead.  But 
Reade's  novel  is  not  interesting  solely 
on  account  of  his  views  on  the  labor 
question  and  the  facts  ihat  lie  wove  into  his 
story.  He  had  the  great  gift  of  a picturesque 
style.  He  spoke  with  authority.  He  was 
never  dull  in  description  or  in  dialogue.  So 
he  made  dry  bones  live.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  Reade  In  "Never  too  Late  to 
Mend”  represents  the  cruel  governor  of 
an  English  jail  weeping  copiously  over  the, 
horrors  of  slavery  as  depicted  in  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin.”  Whatever  may  be  the  effect 
of  the  book  on  the  people  of  Homestead, 
they  will  at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  a few 
excited  hours,  and  the  booksellers  will  smile 
and  rub  their  bauds. 


Tho  New  York  Nation  regrets  that  our 
Public  Library  “no  longer  exercises  that  dis- 
cretion which  led  it,  by  an  enlightened  view 
of  its  duties  and  its  interests,  to  grant  to 
persons  actually  engaged  in  author- 
ship, tho  privilege  of  occasionally 
drawing  books,  although  non-resi- 
dents.” It  seems  that  at  present 
the  lonn  of  a book  only  “ for  a few  hours  " 
is  refused.  But  it  does  not  occur  to  the 
Nation  that  a resident  of  this  city  may  wish 
this  very  book  “for  a few  hours  ’’  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  non-resident.  Many  j 
users  of  the  library  have  found  that  i 
the  books  they  needed,  and  thought  surely  I 
accessible  on  account  of  rarity  or  special  na-  j 
ture,  were  needed  by  some  one  else  who  had 
anticipated  them.  The  residents  have  tho  i 
first  right  to  the  public  books,  and  there  must  I 
be  a fixed  rule  in  the  matter,  although  the  1 
directors  thus  Incur  the  reproach  of  churlish- 
ness. 

Tlie  foreign  critics  who  sneer  constantly  at 
Ihe  “disgraceful  scenes  ” that  are  said  to  at- 
tend our  elections  may  view  with  profit  yes- 
terday’s performance  at  Derby.  The  Tory 
candidate  who  is  running  against  Sir 
William  Harcourt  charged  the  latter 
in  public  with  being  a wife-beater. 
The  mob  then  threatened  to  lynch  the 
accuser,  and  “liar”  and  “coward”  were  the 
softest  expressions  heard.  Mr.  Atkinson 
then  explained  his  language  as  Pickwickian, 
md  finally  retracted  the  charge.  He  then 
made  his  escape.  And  yet  our  public  men 
iire  accused  of  indulging  in  the  most  odious 
public  recrimination. 

Rousseau  would  be  delighted  if  he  could 
hear  the  news  from  California,  which  cor- 
roborates liis  theory  concerning  education. 
According  to  the  San  Francisco  Call, 
Japanese  boys  who  go  to  school  with  a few 
books  under  their  arm  are  in  the  habit  of 
stoning  Chinamen  who  carry  clothes-baskets 
on  their  heads.  But  this  statement  may  be 
sprinkled  plentifully  with  salt,  for  the 
animus  of  the  Call  is  seen  clearly  when  its 
chief  comment  is  “The  average  American 
would  gladly  be  rid  of  both.” 

How  Freshmen  in  the  men’s  colleges  where 
iiazing  is  still  practiced,  although  in  a mild 
form,  must  envy  their  sisters  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
The  older  students  call  on  the  new  comers 
and  give  them  “ teas,"  and  this  “ attitude  of 
cordial  welcome  ” is  italicized  by  the  custom 
of  the  Sophomores  to  give  each  year  a play 
to  the  Freshmen  in  the  gymnasium.  Not  to 
i be  outdone  in  such  social  amenities,  the 
Freshmen  in  turn  play  to  the  Sophomores,  : 
and  with  the  rise  of  the  curtain  baskets  of 
roses  are  scattered  over  the  members  of  the 
older  class. 


coimtrtfrto  the  experience  of  tho  world. 
Even  iqfthos^e  jlays  of  female  independence, 
the  daiyjlitcr  ,nedtl.s  the  advice  of  hqr  llmthcr. 

It  is  thff latter wi*o  constructs  tiro  iwV^Txl^rtv 
pairs  tie  broken  threads.  She,  best  of  all, 
know^Hlre  weaknesses  of  men.  A word 
from  her  will  encourage  tiro  faint-hearted;  a 
frown  will  turn,  flippancy  into  earnestness. 
There  are  certain  things  necessary  to  success 
that  uo  girl  of  conventional  training  enn 
suggest  or  bring  about  unaided.  Even 
the  accomplished  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp 
regretted  once  or  twice  the  absence 
of  maternal  counsel.  There  is  a 
freemasonry  among  the  mothers.  About 
to  enter  their  daughters  in  the  race, 
they  feel  a lively  interest  In  the 
rivals.  They  find  excitement  in  plots 
and  counter-plots;  they  undermine  the 
prejudices  of  tho  mother  of  the  youth,  who 
looks  with  suspicion  ou  any  forward  girl  who 
would  rob  her  of  her  pride.  Or  go  to  more 
foreign  lands,  where  those  negotiations  are 
simplified;  it  is  the  mother  of  the  Circassian 
girl  who  regulates  the  character  and  the 
amount  of  the  diet  of  her  daughter,  tiiat  she 
may  be  sleek  and  comely. 

It  is  said  that  no  one  fears  “the  match- 
making propensities  of  a father.”  This  is 
undoubtedly  true.  Men  are  more  easily  de- 
ceived in  the  worth  of  the  proffered  goods. 
Ethelberta,  in  Thomas  Hardy’s  story,  was 
not  assisted  materially  by  her  father’s 
knowledge  of  his  kind,  although  as  butler  he 
had  peculiar  opportunities  for  acquiring  dis- 
crimination. The  male  parent  may  judge  of 
the  worldly  position  of  a suitor,  but  lie  has 
not  the  detective  eye  of  his  wife,  the  eye  that 
never  sleeps. 

The  English  girl,  it  seems,  is  now  so  inde- 
pendent that  she  flys  in  the  face  of  nature 
and  rejects  the  British  matron.  She  is  confi- 
dent of  her  own  charms  and  her  own  judg- 
ment. She  feels  herself  handicapped  by  the 
presence  of  a mother.  But  how  does  she  1 
escape,  or  how  does  she  secure  her  private  in- 
vitation? Is  tlie  reserve  force  attributed  to 
the  stout  and  judicious  English  woman 
merely  a thing  of  fiction  ? Can  she  not  insist 
that  where  her  daughter  goes  she  accompa- 
nies? Or  does  the  daughter  protest  agaiDst 
her  mother’s  wish?  Let  the  latter  be  firm; 
let  her  be  unmoved  by  tears  or  prayers.  Let 
her  remember  the  words  of  Mr.  Frank  Stock- 
ton:  “Nothing  is  so  terrible  as  a parent  at 
^bay.” 

Governor  Flower  has  shown  in  the  matter 
of  the  Buffalo  strikes  a firmness  that  is  com- 
mendable, and  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
performances  of  his  predecessor  on  a like 
occasion.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  call  out  the 
militia  when  its  presence  was  necessary  to 
order,  and  the  proclamation  in  which  he 
offers  a reward  for  the  arrest  and  the  con- 
viction of  persons  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  penal  code  relating  to  steam  railways 
will  have  a salutary  effect. 

The  death  of  an  ex-Governor  excites  little 
or  no  attention  in  these  days  of  constant  ro- 
tation in  office,  and  iiis  private  career  after 
withdrawal  from  the  public  is  often  death  in 
life.  How  many,  for  instance,  remember  the 
Governorship  of  Myron  H.  Clark  of  New 
York,  who  died  the  other  day.  Yet  his  polit- 
ical career  was  marked  in  many  ways.  It 
was  due  to  his  firmness  that  the  legal  restric- 
tion to  two  cents  a mile  for  railway  passenger 
fares  was  enacted.  He  was  the  only  Pro- 
hibitionist who  ever  filled  tlie  Executive 
Chair  of  his  State.  As  Chairman  of  a Sen- 
ate committee  he  had,  previous  to  his  elec- 
tion as  Governor,  secured  the  passage  of  the 
Prohibitory  Liquor  law,  which  was  sub- 
sequently declared  unconstitutional  by  a 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  was 
the  last  Whig  nominated  to  a State  office 
in  New  York. 

Some  of  the  gilded  youth  of  New  York  pro- 
pose to  run  a line  of  post-coaches  next  sum- 
mer between  that  city  and  Newport.  It  will 
be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  Suffern 
Tailer,  “an  English  gentleman  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  such  matters.”  This  is 
the  same  Mr.  Tailer  who  lately  made  a sen- 
sation in  France.  The  line  will 
not  be  established  for  money  making, 
“but  simply  for  pleasure."  Now  there 
are  noblemen  of  England  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  tho  transport  of  the  public;  but 
they  are  more  practical  than  American  citi- 
zens. They  buy  aud  control  hansom-cabs, 
and  charge  a fixed  price  for  their  services. 

And  there  is  a tradition  that  once  when  there 
was  a scarcity  of  drivers,  one  of  the  owners, 
j a real  Marquis,  sat  on  the  driver’s  seat, 
handled  the  ribbons,  and  collected  the  fares. 

The  distinction  made  by  our  Health  Offi- 
cers in  favor  of  immigrants  from  the  British 
islands  and  Scandinavia  is  a compliment  to 
the  northern  nations.  The  Italian,  who 
comes  from  the  land  of  beauty  and  of  art;  i 
the  Frenchman,  who  boasts  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  country;  the  profound  and  mysti-  | 
cal  German;  the  Russian,  who  vaunts  him- 
self on  Tartar  blood;  all  these  are  compelled  j 
to  undergo  a scrubbing  in  hot  water  and  soap, 
while  their  clothing  and  baggage  are  disin-  ■ 
fected.  ffl},e  proud  Spaniard  joins  them.  ; 

The  northern  nations  alone  escape. 


q'he  doctrine  of  retaliation  is  now  applied 
to  art,  and  the  action  of  the  Custom  House 
officers  at  Detroit  iu  preventing  a Canadian 
band  from  fulfilling  an  engagement  in  that 
city  is  the  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  offer 
of  “Patsy ” Gilmore  by  the  St.  George’s 
Society  of  Hamilton.  His  band  had  before 
this  assisted  in  the  winter  festivals  of  the 
town.  But  iu  such  retaliation  the  Canadians 
are  the  worse  sufferers.  There  arc  plenty  of 
Canadian  bands;  there  is  only  one  Gilmore,  j 
The  people  of  Hamilton  will  miss  his  good 
nature,  eyeglass,  decorations  and  company  of 
“ world  famous  and  artistic  soloists.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Anne 
Reeve  Aldrich,  who  had  won  enviable  re- 
nown as  a writer  of  thoughtful  and  polished 
verse,  died  in  June  of  this  year  at  the  ace  of 
•.‘fi.  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  September 
•peaks of  "the  beauty,  promise  and  even 
genius  ’’  of  her  more  ambitious  poetry,  and 
prints  the  following  poem,  dictated  during 
lier  short  illness,  when  she  was  unable  to 
write.  She  died  before  daybreak. 

DEATH  AT  DAYBREAK. 

I shall  go  out  when  the  light  oomes  in. 

There  lie  my  cast-off  form  and  face: 

1 shall  pass  Dawn  on  her  way  to  earth 
As  1 seek  for  a path  through  space. 

lshall  co  out  when  the  light  comes  in. 

Would  I might  take  one  ray  with  me: 

It  is  blackest  night  between  the  worlds. 

And  how  is  a soul  to  see? 

We  speak  contemptuously  of  a dog’s  life, 
tad  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  ani- 
mals draw  carts,  and  in  our  own  cities,  where 
they  are  muzzled,  their  life  is  not  to  be  en- 
vied. But  bow  many  men  have  traveled  in 
ti:i»  country  as  widely  as  Albany  Railroad 
Jack,  wbo  has  just  returned  from  a tour  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacific  coast  and  down 
into  Mexico.  It  is  said  that  iu  the 
last  six  years  he  has  traveled  over  every  line 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  the  advantage 
over  his  rival,  the  drummer,  for  he  is  not 
obliged  to  solicit  orders.  He  is  a delightful 
companion,  for  he  does  not  fret,  he  is  not 
garrulous,  he  does  not  display  hoggishness  in 
jis  claims  on  space,  and  he  does  not  weary 
;he  conductor  with  vain  questioning. 

ifi 

The  summer  season  along  the  Massachu-  , 
setts  coast  draws  to  its  close.  Cottagers  may 
remain  far  into  September,  but  they  that  , 

| put  their  trust  in  hotels  or  boarding  houses 
! look  toward  the  city  or  the  mountains.  The 
piazzas  begin  to  be  deserted.  I he  waiters 
redouble  their  attentions.  The  landlord's 
face,  now  that  his  calculations  are  based  on 
facts,  is  the  index  to  the  past  custom.  There 
are  other  signs  of  the  yearly  farewell  to  the 
| shore.  The  expressman  and  the  driver  will 
soon  turn  to  their  regular  employments,  and 
I the  inhabitants  of  the  village  will  fold  their 
iiands  in  hibernation. 

Chief  among  these  signs  is  the  return  of 
certain  males  who  still  loiter  for  a da)  to 
1 normal  clcthir.g.  This  term  “normal  must 
i not  be  misunderstood.  There  is  here  no 
i reference  to  dress  reform  or  similar)  flan- 
i ncls.  But  men  who  have  for  a season  worn 

| strange  disguises  now  resemble  their  fellows 
and  are  fortunately  without  the  distinction 
that  excites  humorous  comment.  A few  ex- 
j amples  will  be  directly  to  the  point. 

There  is  a young  man  known  to  all  fre- 
quenters  of  summer  resorts.  He  is  gener- 
, all)  thin,  with  effeminate  manners  and  with 
j a stoop.  He  is  passionately  addicted  to 
cigarettes.  His  favorite  amusement  is  to  sit 
on  the  piazza  in  company  with  others  of  his 
kind,  ar.d  as  they  blow  the  sickening  smoke 
that  pollutes  the  salt  air  they  discuss  gravely 
the  natural  and  the  artificial  charms  of  female  j 
celebrities  of  the,  “comic  opera.”  They  row 
not,  neither  do  they  sail.  Tennis  is  an  exer- 
tion, and  the  exercise  of  quick  walking  is  to 
them  rude  and  ' iolent.  Their  physical  regi- 
men is  confined  to  a game  of  billiards,  and 
whmi  they  are  thus  fatigued  they  lean  on  an 
adjacent  bar.  Vow  the  favorite  dress  of 
these  young  men  is  the  “sweater,”  the  gar- 
ment of  athletes.  They  appear  in  it  at  break- 
fast; they  wear  it  at  dinner;  it  is  possible 
that  in  it  they  lie  down  and  sleep.  The  In- 
^ougmity  of  the  costume  of  sweater,  flannel 
trousers  with  rolled  up  bottoms  and  a sport- 
ing cap  is  a delight  to  the  judicious.  The  ( 
sweater  seems  to  have  driven  out  the  blazer, 
just  a-  -hirts  of  silk  and  cotton  have  effaced 
t ;;e  memory  of  flannel.  But  now  the  days  of 
the  sv  :ater  are  numbered.  'I  lie  wearer  is  ^ 
seen  in  t.v-  well-known  costume  that  is  dear  ; 
to  the  dudedom  of  the  tow  n.  i 

The  young  man  who  is  closely  associated,  . 
althojgn  In  a subordinate  capacity,  with  I 
large  “dry  good*  establishments,”  is  seen  no 
longer.  It  was  his  habit  morning  and  even-  j 
v'^as  he  went  to  and  from  business,  to 
carry  jauntily  a tennis  racket  protected  by  . 
its  n.  at  covering.  He  was  ntv'-r  noticed  on  ■ 
the  round.  He  served  customers  in  town:  | 
not  U within  the  lines  of  chalk.  If  he  | 


now  runs  down  lor  an  evening  he  carries  a 
cane  or  an  umbrella.  So,  too,  llio  singular 
species  of  the  male  sex  that  played  at  tough- 
ness has  returned  to  civilization.  He  no 
longer  walks  as  though  lie  were  a fancy  man. 

He  has  abandoned  his  swing,  his  shrug. 

His  hat  is  adjusted  carefully  to  his 
head.  lie,  no  longer  seeks  to  impress  the 
waiter  or  his  table  neighbor.  Hie  briar- 
wood  pipe  that  he  smoked  so  defiantly  in 
public  is  exchanged  for  a mild  cigar.  His 
manners  are  amiable,  and  it  is  reported  that 
ho  says  “sir”  to  old  gentlemen. 

The  cap  that  made  even  a man  of  extreme 
intellectuality  look  like  a deck  steward  on  an 
oceau  steamer  has  disappeared.  Such  caps 
are  never  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  city  streets 
or  windows.  They  appear  suddenly  in  a sea- 
side village,  like  Jonah’s  gourd.  They  are 
worn  by  men  both  thin  and  stout,  and  of 
widely  differing  facial  construction.  And, 
lo,  suddenly  they  are  gone.  Nor  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a hotel  festivity  is  there  from  station 
to  piazza  a procession  of  tired  beings,  armed 
each  with  a dness-suit  case,  their  offering  on 
the  altar  of  conventionality.  The  woman 
\ who  now  remains  does  not  look  disdainfully 
at  the  sack  coat,  even  if  it  be  of  the  pepper 
and  salt  description. 

These  and  similar  familiar  sights  of  sum- 
mer are  things  of  the  past.  The  return  to 
the  routine  of  city  life  is  heralded  by  the 
return  to  orthodox  garments.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  fate  of  the  discarded 
caps  and  sweaters.  They  are  not  used  in  [ 
winter.  Are  they  stored  away  as  ammuni- 
tion for  the  next  campaign,  or  do  they  serve  I 
as  fees  to  the  expectant  waiters  and  bell-  I 
I boys?  | 

The  presentation  of  the  illuminated  album 
y Capt.  Platt,  the  son  of  the  Mayor  of 
iloucester,  England,  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
Mty  of  Fisheries,  was  a graceful  compliment 
*om  the  old  town  to  its  namesake.  The 
speech  of  the  Englishman  was  short  and 
characteristically  blunt;  but  theie  was 
hearty  good  will  in  every  lime,  and  lie  evi- 
dently realized  the  character  of  the  celebra- 
tion.   

By  a singular  irony  the  humane  Gladstone 
accused  of  cruelty  in  continuing  the 
post  of  Master  of  the  Royal  Buckhounds. 

The  duties  of  this  office  are  concerned  with 
the  sport  of  deer  hunting  with  dogs,  which 
is.  according  to  many,  a barbarous  amuse- 
ment. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  news- 
papers which  bring  the  charge  are  Liberal, 
for  the  conservatism  of  the  Tory  squires  is 
seen  in  its  full  bloom  in  tbeir  limiting,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  would  prefer  na- 
tional dismemberment  to  the  abolition  of 
“ riding  to  hounds.”  Nor  have  the  efforts  of 
more  enlightened  persons  been  able  to  con- 
vince the  modern  Bersekers  of  the  cruelty  of 
their  pursuit  of  the  fox  and  the  deer. 

Antiquarians  have  claimed  that  the  idea 
of  the  telephone  was  not  unknown  in  Eng- 
land long  ago,  and  they  base  their  supposi- 
tion on  a singular  passage  in  Camden’s  Eng- 
land. But  a more  curious  illustration 
of  prophecy,  or  a coincidence  of  fact  and 
fiction,  is  a passage  in  Voltaire’s  “ Microme- 
tras  ” whiefi  is  pointed  out  by  a correspond- 
ent^ the,Ncw  York  Tribune.  IE  reads  as 
•follows : “ When  they  took  leave  of  J upiter, 

they  traversed  about  100,000,000  of  leagues, 
ind  coasting  along  the  planet  Mars,  which  is 
(veil  known  to  be  five  times  smaller  than  our 
little  earth,  they  described  two  moons  sub- 
servient to  that  orb,  which  have  escaped  the  | 
observation  of  all  our  astronomers.” 

The  failure  of  a worthy  reform  in  a Wis-  j 
;onsin  summer  resort  is  complete.  Summer 
?irls  organized  themselves  into  an  anti- 
smoke society,  pledging  themselves  solemnly  | 
not  to  dance  or  talk  witii  any  young  man  j 
whose  breath  smelled  of  smoke.  One  wily  : 
girl  stood  aloof  and  declined  the  invitation. 
She  became  in  one  day  the  belle  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  summer  young  men  thronged 
around  Her,  and  “ sometimes  she  had  ten 
sscorts  at  once.”  As  an  inevitable  result 
ihe  society  disbanded.  In  this  connection  it 
.s  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  tobacco  crop  in 
she  Connecticut  and  Housatonlc  valleys  is 
one  of  remarkable  promise,  and  the  present 
prices  are  the  highest  since  the  days  of  the 

Civil  War.  

The  city  of  Mexico  saw  last  Sunday  a 
strange  and  memorable  sight.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  agony  of  Guatemozin,  the  last 
of  the  Aztec  Emperors,  was  celebrated.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Cortez  put  lus 
captive  to  the  torture  in  order  that  he  might 
reveal  the  treasure  which  ho  was  supposed 
to  possess.  The  Emperor  bore  the  ordeal  like 
a stoic.  Sunday  last  President  Diaz,  at  the 
head  of  the  Mexican  army  and  in  presence 
of  a great  crow  d,  paid  homage  to  the  memory 
of  the  brave  man.  Speeches  were  made  in 
Aztec  and  in  Spanish,  tlip  languages  of  the 
tortured  and  the  inquisitor. 


It  is  said  that  Director  Leach,  of  the  United 
states  Mint,  is  not  altogether  pleased  with 
the  design  for  the  Columbian  souvenir  coin 
provided  for  by  the  act  of  Congress  approp- 
riating $2,500,000  for  the  Exposition.  The  i 
obverse  carries  a head  of  the  discoverer,  de-  | 
signed  after  a portrait  in  Chicago;  but  it  is  j 
well  known  that  there  is  no  authentic  por-  i 
trait  in  existence.  On  the  reverse  is  an  ele-  I 
vation  of  the  Administration  Building  of  the 
Fair.  Mr.  Leach  can  not  be  too  particular  in 
his  choice  of  a design.  The  coinage  of  a 
country  is,  as  a rule,  an  index  to  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  its  art,  and  although 
there  has  been  improvement  here  in  the  at- 
tention paid  such  matters,  our  coinage  does 
not  as  yet  equal  in  beauty  of  design  that  of 
England  or  France.  

The  defeated  and  disgusted  switchmen 
now  quarrel  among  themselves.  Nor  do 
;hey  seem  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  authority 
jf  their  own  officers.  For  one  of  the  dis- 
contented remonstrated/with  Master  Work- 
man Sweeney  by  putting  the  head  of  the  dic- 
tator against  a telegraph  pole  and  then 
“ punching  and  pounding  it  until  he 
was  pulled  away.”  Such  personal  vio- 
lence is,  of  courses  to  be  deplored, 
and  the  demand  of  the  assailant 
was  preposterous ; but  if  the  episode  in  con- 
nection with  the  failure  of  the  strike  leads 
Mr.  Sweeney  to  consider  carefully  the  fact 
that  the  demands  of  a workman,  even  when 
they  are  just,  are  not  aided  by  deeds  of  law- 
lessness, the  “punching  and  the  pounding  ’’ 
will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


Mothers  are  apt  to  reprove  their  children 
for  lying  flat  and  outstretched  when  they 
read.  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  in  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  secret  of  having  ideas  at  will, 
placed  himself  in  various  positions,  and 
found  that  his  mental  activity  was  greatest 
vhen  he  was  flat  on  a table.  “ Then  ideas 
nibbled  up  in  his  mind.”  The  moment  he 
raised  his  head  his  mind  became  an  utter 
dank.  If  the  doctor’s  theory  is  confirmed, 
nftice  furniture  will  be  revolutionized,  and 
?ven  the  practice  of  reclining  at  dinner  might 
be  introduced  with  advantage  to  the  conver- 
sation. | 

A BIRTHDAY  OP  WIT. 

To  express  in  fitting  terms  the  lively  ad- 
miration and  the  sense  of  personal  affection 
excited  by  the  life  and  the  works  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  would  require  the  wit,  the 
fancy  and  the  humanity  of  the  autocrat  him- 
self. The  citizen  who  is  so  honored  by  his 
townsfolk,  the  professor  who  is  remembered 
60  gratefully  by  many  of  his  calling,  the 
writer  who  delights  two  continents  might 
well  dispense  with  eulogy  at  this  lato  day. 
Yet  it  would  seem  ungracious  to  allow 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth  to  go  by 
■without  renewed  acknowledgments  of  grati- 
tude for  the  generous  employment  of  the 
many  talents  given  him  by  nature. 

While  it  would  be  an  impertinence  on  this 
occasion  to  criticise  his  work  or  pronounce 
solemnly  a judgment,  the  gayety  of  his  ripe  old 
age  may  well  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  wit  and  the  humor  of  his 
books.  And,  first,  he  is  by  no  means  a 
humorist  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word. 
Blood  he  has  in  plenty,  it  is  true;  but  choler, 
phlegm  and  melancholy,  the  three  other 
humors  of  the  old  physicians,  do  not  control 
him.  If  humor  be  a term  applied  loosely  as 
a tag  to  the  “ talent  for  kindly  pleasantry 
or  jocularity,”  then  is  he  most  humor- 
ous. Or  if  wit  be  “ that  which 
excites  agreeable  surprise  in  the  mind 
from  the  strange  assemblage  of  related 
images  presented  to  it,”  then  is  he  the  living 
definition.  The  humor  is  always  restrained, 
as  by  a sense  of  scientific  accuracy  in  the 
proportion,  nor  is  it  ever  too  exuberant. 
The  wit  is  not  malignant,  it  is  not  corrosive. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  style  is  a 
compounding  of  many  simples.  There  is 
the  quick  thrust  of  cold  steel  as  iu  Voltaire, 
but  no  sardonic  laugh  follows  the  successful 
attack.  The  wound  is  quickly  healed  by  the 
kindly  or  noble  utterance  that  serves  as  a 
medicament.  It  is  not  improbable  that  even 
when  Dr.  Holmes  was  most  in  earnest  and 
challenged  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Hahnemann, 
ho  felt  a secret  pity  for  his  antagonists. 
There  is  the  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  a 
wretched  play  upon  words  that  was  also 
characteristic  of  Lamb,  and  there  is  the  art 
of  introducing  the  pun  as  though  it  were  fit  only 
for  mockery.  There  is  the  American  shrewd 
common  sense  that  finds  relief  in  exaggera- 
tion and  hyperbole  and  yet  turns  them  into 
ridicule.  There  is  the  true  democratic  spirit 
that  sees  through  the  shams  and  the  aff  ecta- 
tions of  snobs  and  demagogues  alike,  and 
acknowledges  the  value  of  substantial  I 


things.  Abovo  all  I.v  tho  feeling  of  chanty 
for  tho  imperfections  and  the  fallings  of  man. 

In  Paris,  where  lie  spent  glad  days,  de- 
scribed so  pleasantly  in  Iris  latest  book,  Ur. 
i H dimes  learned  other  things  beside  theories 
of  medicine  and  surgical  p radices.  Proba- 
bly without  direct  application,  and  rather  by 
assimilation  or  absorption,  he  gained  the 
mastery  of  striking  a blow  in  a few  words. 
The  blow  might  be  aimed  at  the  risibility  of 
tho  reader;  it  might  he  the  instrument  of  a 
sterner  purpose;  but  there  was  no  time 
wasted  in  preparation  or  in  execution.  To 
express  clearly  a clear  thought  is  the  privi- 
I lege  of  the  French.  It  is  said  that  sturdy 
Dutch  blood  is  mingled  with  English  blood 
j ill  the  veins  of  Dr.  Holmes;  but  the  light- 
ning play  of  his  spirit  is  eminently  Gallic. 

Many  of  tho  English-speaking  people  find 
In  tlie  arguments  as  well  as  in  tho  epigrams 
of  the  French  a taint  of  insincerity.  Their 
suspicion  is  undoubtedly  unjust.  It  may  be 
true  that  every  Frenchman  writes  with  one 
eye  on  his  manuscript  and  one  on  the  out- 
i side  world;  perhaps  lie  is  always  a 
| comedian,  even  when  he  is  seriously 
! inclined.  But  the  mind  of  Dr. 

Holmes,  although  it  finds  expression  in 
sentences  of  Gallic  clearness  and  Gallic  wit, 
is  moved  by  feelings  of  sincerity  and 
humanity.  He  is  in  earnest  when  he  in- 
dulges in  quips  and  cranks.  The  jesting  is 
never  idle.  He  is  often  righteously  indignant 
when  he  is  apparently  careless,  and  shooting 
his  arrows  tipped  with  irony  skyward  and  at 
random.  So,  too,  the  poet  who  mado  such 
merry  rhymes  sang  the  need  of  Divine  con- 
solation in  hours  of  darknoss  and  distress, 

| or,  in  thinking  of  the  chambered  nautilus, 
enlarged  his  soul.  It  surely  is  not  the  least 
of  his  comforting  thoughts  to-day  when  he  is 
! conscious  of  the  love  and  admiration  of  troops 
of  friends,  and  realizes  fully  tiie  accompani- 
ments of  honored  age,  that  the  wit  and  the 
humor  which  were  peculiarly  his  were  never 
employed  save  in  innocent  amusement, 
j the  correction  of  abuse,  or  the  shaming  of 
men  and  women  that  they  might  lead  fuller 
lives. 


The  lover  of  Nature  turned  townward  from 
the  sea  this  morning  with  regret.  The  sky 
was  leaden,  and  the  wind  was  shrill ; but  the 
surf  roared  along  the  coast.  Sjjcb  weather 
drives  the  careless  summer  guest  to  the' city ; 
but  he  that  loves  the  sterner  moods  of  Ocean 
does  not  miss  the  holiday  dress  and  the  undue 
familiarity  with  the  mighty  element. 

To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Hannibal  Hamlin.  He  was  born  in  the  same 
year  that  first  saw  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
and  there  was  a difference  of  only  two  days 
in  the  date.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  such 
anniversaries  and  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  aided  in  the  building  up  of  this  Repub- 
lic. It  is  not  mere  sentimentalism  ; it  is  the 
proper  respect  paid  by  the  patriotic  of  all 
lands  to  their  distinguished  men. 


It  appears  that  the  people  of  Oberammer- 

K never  intend  to  appear  in  the  “ Passion 
y ’ at  Chicago.  And  therefore  the  talk 
Hid  the  printed  discussions  were  a waste  of 
words.  Nay,  more;  they  are  indignant,  and 
they  speak  of  the  report  as  a “ malicious  in- 
vention.” This  is  welcome  news  to  many 
who,  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
i JJhfSKMis  festival  in  Bavaria,  were  loth  to  see 
the  mystery  or  Passion  play  produced  at 
Chicago  amid  incongruous  surroundings. 

I he  people  of  Oberammergau  say  that  it  will 
aot  be  given  in  their  own  village  before  1900. 
unfortunately  their  service  of  worship  is,  to 
many  idle  tourists,  merely  a theatrical  show, 
to  be  seen  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Europe.  J 


There  is  a new  dictator  in  Venezuela,  wi 
the  customary  accompanying  circumstanci 
such  as  the  arrest  of  Senators,  preparatio 
for  battle,  and  “great  excitement”  of  the  i 
habitants.  The  governments  of  these  Sou 
American  republics  is  unfortunately  not  u 
Uke  the  definition  of  an  ideal  system,  i. 

■ absolute  despotism  tempored  by  occasion 
assassination.  It  was  only  the  other  day  th 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  called  upon  Mr.  H« 
bert  Spencer  to  examine  thoroughly  tl 
5>outh  American  revolution  from  a scienti: 
standpoint.  “A  mere  chronicling  of  blooc 
battles,  diversified  by  executions,  gives  us  i 
clue.  Is  it  race,  or  climate,  or  bad  instit 
tions  that  make  the  inhabitants  so  restles 
and  so  unpleasantly  violent  in  their  restles 
ness?’’ 


Our  newspapers  are  even  now  filled  wi 
prescriptions  and  remedies  against  the  ch 
era.  As  water  is  said  to  bo  the  easiest  a; 
surest  source  of  pollution,  it  is  well  that 
should  be  boiled,  and  there  is  danger  of  cc 
tagion  also  from  polluted  ice.  But  Sir  Ric 
ard  Quain  has  suggested  an  ingenious  pi 
caution  in  the  latter  instance.  In  a letter 
to  the  London  Times  he  writes  as  follow 
My  advice  is  to  boil  ice  before  using  it 
Those  who  have  lived  in  London,  where  i< 
is  exhibited  in  restaurants  almost  as  a rarit 
art  1approciato  41,8  moro  this  use  of  th 


Mrs.  Frank  Leslie- Wilde  announces  pub- 
licly that  she  left  Mr.  Wilde  in  Europe 
because  “the  climate  of  America  is  too  ex- 
hilarating and  affects  him  peculiary,  as  his 
nature  needs  repose.”  This  is  an  instance 
that  might  be  used  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  Buckle,  that  man,  with  his  institutions,  is 
fashioned  largely  by  the  climate.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  towns  In  our  own 
country  where  Mr.  Wilde  would  not  find  him- 
self excited,  if  the  descriptions  that  travelers 
give  of  Philadelphia  may  be  believed,  or  if 
Dr.  Holmes  is  correct  in  his  opinions  con- 
cerning certain  New  England  towns. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  Ills  address  on  “The  En- 
lowment  Craze  in  Massachusetts  ” before 
die  American  Ecopotnio  Association  at 
I Chautauqua,  cited  the  following  amusing 
instance  of  the  extravagance  of  tiie  managers 
of  the  endowment  societies.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers of  tiie  “Order  of  tiie  Golden  Lion” 
stated  before  Justice  Allen  of  tiie  Supreme 
Court  that  he  was  the  Supreme  Chaplain  of 
the  order,  and  tfiat  his  duty  was  to  open  the 
Supreme  Session  with  prayer.  This  session  i 
was  held  once  in  two  years.  His  Supreme  ' 
Salary  was  .$7500  per  annum,  and  therefore 
his  prayer  cost  the  members  just  $15,000.  It 
is  true  that  his  qualifications  for  the  office 
were  peculiar,  lie  had  served  diligently  as  a 
clerk  in  a grocery  store  at  $15  a week. 

The  Englishman  by  his  growling  may  make 
himself  obnoxious  to  traveling  companions 
and  foreigners,  but  lie.  distributes  his  growls 
impartially  and  they  often  work  good  results. 
Just  now  there  is  discussion  in  tiie  English 
newspapers  concerning  tiie  “mystery,  pro- 
crastination and  compromise”  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the.  designs  of  the  new  coinage. 

“ In  matters  of  art  our  authorities, 
if  they  are  not  always  successful,  are  at  least 
always  dilatory.”  Other  comments  of  a simi- 
lar nature  are  made  freely.  And  yet  the 
English  coinage  has  for  years  commanded 
the  respect  of  foreign  critics.  Tiie  Mint 
authorities  are  thus  encouraged  by  their 
countrymen,  who  believe  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  national  and  public  art. 

The  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York  will  be 
heard  with  regret  by  all  interested  in  tiie  cul- 
tivation of  tiie  opera.  Its  erection  was,  in  a 
measure,  a protest  against  the  abuses  that 
had  crept  into  the  management  of  opera 
in  New  York  and  an  attempt  to 
remove  tiie  reproach  that  was  then  justly 
brought  against  the  opera  as  a form  of  art. 
The  Metropolitan  may  have  been  the  scene 
of  musical  fanaticism  a year  or  two  ago,  but 
the  fanaticism  was  eminently  sincere  and  i 
was  intended  to  make  for  musical  righteous- 
ness; and  by  performances  given  in  that 
house  the  death  blow  was  given  to  the  intol- 
erable “star-system”  that  for  years  had  in- 
jured music  in  this  country. 


juancer  discusses  the  recent 
bicycle  racing  in  this  country,  and  pays 
especial  attention  to  the  dispatch  riding. 
While  it  admires  the  endurance  of  the  riders, 
it  warns  tire  cyclist  of  the  dangers  to  which 
he  exposes  himself.  “ The  heart  knows  no 
rest  from  full  activity,  and  the  elastic  coat  of 
every  artery  in  his  body  is  in  full 
tension.  In  some  instances  such  is  the  ten- 
sion that  tiie  man  literally  propels  himself  in 
what  may  be  called  blindness.  His  legs  work 
automatically,  and  his  course  is  directed  in  a 
manner  very  little  different.”  There  is  no 
question  of  the  value  of  the  exercise  gained 
in  the  moderate-  riding  of  a bicycle.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  feats  of  long  endur- 
ance are  apt  to  superinduce  organic  degener- 
ation. These  solemn  words  of  the  Lancet 
are  well  worth  heeding : 

“^lan  is  not  ail  engine  of  iron  and  steel,  but  an  orcan- 
ism  ot  flesh  and  bone  and  blood  tliat  has  to  be  renewed 
■ rom  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  and  his  enerav 
is  not  roughly  chemical,  but  vittl  In  Its  nature:  he  is  con 
stmeted  lor  other  and  nobler  purposes  than  mere  en- 
lf  ,!le  throws  himself  into  mere  engine 
work  he  will  soon  become  an  engine  so  disabled  thafhis 
^111  fall  into  death  before  he  has  reached  what 

WOuld  be  the  prlme  perlod  of  vit*l 


Mr.  Howells,  the  son  of  the  novelist,  has 
passed  a brilliant  examination  for  admittance 
to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  This  is  grati- 
fying to  his  parents  and  friends,  and  indi- 
rectly to  American  pride.  The  Government 
of  France,  in  all  matters  relating  to 
»rt  and  science,  has  for  years  treated 
foreigners  most  generously.  It  has  given  | 
opportunities  for  free  instruction,  it  has  i 
rewarded  publicly  the  deserving  of  all  nations. 
Does  not  gratitude  alone  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  duties  on  the  paintings  of  French 
artists  ? Artists  are  not  made  or  developed 
by  such  duties.  The  more  good  pictures  that 
are  seen  in  this  country,  the  better  will  our 
artists  paint,  and  tho  healthier  will  bo  the 

I jpnp.vM  noadiiicn  of  e.rh  ^ 


j The  celebration  of  tho  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  tho  Asylum  for  tho  Deaf  and 
I Dumb  at  Hartford  is  a sad  and  yet  a Joyous 
occasion.  Gratitude  is  manifested  by  many 
only  by  signs;  and  others  pour  out  thanks- 
giving in  words  that  ai;e  not  heard  by  them.  I 
and  nre  not  heard  by  those  to  whom  they  V , 
speak.  Tiie  discoveries  made  in  tiie  possible  \ 
education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  the  rescuing  of  j 
unfortunates  from  tiie  land  of  silence,  are  l 
among  the  triumphs  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 


The  Emperor  William  will  not  listen  to  the 
suggestion  that  prayer  for  the  abatement  of 
tiie  cholera  be  ordered  officially  throughout 
Prussia  ; but  lie  believes  that  tiie  widest  pub- 
licity should  be  given  to  tiie  facts  in  tiie  case, 
and  he  scouts  the  idea  that  any  concealment 
of  the  deatli  rate  will  prevent  panic.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Palmerston  onoe  angered 
many  good  people  in  England  who  asked  for 
a day  of  national  humiliation  in  a time  of 
pestilence.  He  replied  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  first  look  sharply  to  tiie  drains  and 
exhaust  all  human  precautions. 

Mr.  James  J.  Corbett  declares  in  an  open 
letter  to  the  public  that  be  is  ambitious,  and 
therefore  he  wishes  fb  stand  up  against  Mr. 
Sullivan.  “ If  I should  win,  I shall  become 
an  actor.”  This  rasli  statement  will  surely 
array  all  playwrights,  play-actors  and  lovers 
of  tiie  drama  against  the  ex-bank  clerk  from 
California,  for  they  are  hardly  reconciled  as 
yet  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Sullivan  on  the 
dramatic  stage,  although  he  is  said  to  bean 
earnest  student. 


Another  tragedy  has  been  added  to  the 
catalogue  of  Norman’s  Woe.  The  reef  is 
made  terrible  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
it  by  tiie  familiar  lines  of  the  ballad  of  Long- 
fellow, just  as  tiie  Inclieape  Rock,  which  fur- 
nished material  for  the  verse  of  Southey, 
excites  tiie  imagination  of  foreign  readers. 

It  seems  that  the  retainers  of  Queen  Vic-  | 
toria  do  not  look  forward  witli  pleasure  to  1 
the  Highland  season  at  Balmoral.  The  gil- 
lies, gamekeepers  and  the  rest  will  not  be 
allowed  daily  rations  of  beer  and  whisky, 
but  they  will  receive  money  instead.  The 
new  pipers  must  be  total  abstainers,  and  in 
laying  down  this  regulation  tiie  Queen  shows 
great  good  sense  as  well  as  a maternal  regard 
for  the  neighborhood.  A piper  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  senses  is  as  terribre  as  an 
army  with  banners;  but  the  mind  recoils  at 
the  thought  of  a bagpipe  played  without  dis- 
cretion, and  with  tiie  garrulousness  and  the 
exuberance  of  intoxication. 


Of  all  forms  of  revenge,  that  adopted  by  the 
discharged  cook  of  Mr.  Hiram  Sibley  of 
New  York,  is  about  as  subtle  as  any  we  have 
noted.  Mr.  Sibley  was  entertaining  a party 
of  friends  on  his  steam  yacht  Wapiti,  and 
when  it  touched  at  Coliingvvood,  Ontario,  lie 
discharged  one  of  bis  cooks  for  some  mis- 
I conduct.  The  latter  at  once  gave  out  tiie 
story  that  tiie  yacht  bad  foundered  and  the 
whole  party  on  board  liad  been  drowned. 
This,  of  course,  w as  telegraphed  all  over  tiie 
country  and  caused  consternation  among 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Sibley.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Sibley  was  able  to  contradict  tho  story  the 
next  day,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  he  cau 
find  a way  to  punish  the  cook.  The  news- 
paper correspondent  at  Collingwood,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  imposed  upon  in  a very  easy  manner. 


A woman  of  St.  Louis  has  just  perfected  a 
singular  invention.  She  has  applied  for  a | 
patent  to  cover  the  process  of  making  “ sweet  } 
potato  flour.”  The  processes  arc  those  of 
peeling  the  potato  and  kiln-drying  tiie  peel 
so  that  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  as 
a food  for  live  stock ; of  drying  and  grinding 
the  potato  into  three  distinct  grades  of  flour, 
and  also  of  slicing  and  drying  In  the  form 
of  “Saratoga  chips.”  “All  these  forms  | 
will  keep  for  years  in  any  climate.” 
Yet  useful  as  this  “ dessicated  food  product  ” 
may  be,  there  are  those  who  will  regret  the 
invention.  They  have  in  tiie  past  viewed  the 
3\veet  potato  as  a romantic  variety  of  the  pro- 
saic, common,  everyday  article  of  commerce 
that  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  was  given 
only  to  animals  and  convicts.  But  if  this 
invention  proves  successful  the  glory  will 
depart. 

The  ability  of  the  conductors  and  drivers 
of  our  street  cars  to  discuss  \v;jth  marked  in- 
telligence all  problems  suggested  by  tiie 
reading  of  Browning  has  for  some  time  ex- 
cited the  admiration  and  tiie  envy  of  tho  in- 
habitants of  less  favored  cities.  A pleasing 
illustration— although  in  lesser  degree— of 
the  intellectuality  of  American  democracy 
is  recorded  by  a contributor  to  tho  Christian 
Union.  Mr.  James  Bryce,  it  appears,  in  one 
of  his  journeys  in  tiiis  country  talked  freely 
with  a brakeman.  He  mentioned  his  name, 
and  the  brakeman  said  “Bryce?  Did  you 
write  the  ‘ Holy  Roman  Empire  ’ and  ‘ The 
American  Commonwealth?'  ” When  the  ! 
author  acknowledged  his  deeds,  the  brake- 
man  looked  at  him  in  silence.  “ Then,”  sud- 
denly extending  a very  dirty  paw,  ho  ex- 
claimed in  atone  of  the  heartiest  approval, 

“ Shake  I " 


There  is  a prevailing  impression  that  a 
prize  fight  is  n fierco  exhibition  of  brutal 
strength,  aided  and  guided  by  skill  in  the 
art  of  sparring:  that  meat  light  for  motley  and 
not  to  settle  a dispute  and  not  for  tUe-gratifi- 
cation  of  personal  vengeance ; that  when  one 
of  the  fighters  is  so  battered  and  mauled  that 
he  cannot  come  to  time  the  man  who  is  able 
to  stand  receives  the  purse  and  the  belt;  that 
such  a scene  is  enlivened  by  disorder,  drunk- 
enness and  often  robbery.  The  brutality  of 
the  encounter  has  beeu  described  graphically 
by  many,  from  William  Ilazlitt  to  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Legislatures  have  declared  these 
gatherings  Illegal,  contrary  to  law,  order  and 
the  public  morals. 

But  it  seems  that  this  is  all  a mistake.  Pos- 
sibly there  were  such  fights  in  the  dim  past, 
but  in  our  own  time  the  sport  of  pugilism  as 
it  is  managed  at  New  Orleaus  makes  actually 
for  civilization.  It  is  a New  Orleans  corre- 
spondent of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  who  thus 
throws  light  on  our  darkness.  His  letter 
was  written  with  reference  to  the  approach- 
ing fights  In  his  loved  city.  The  performances 
of  the  week  that  begins  September  4 will  be 
the  “biggest  series  of  events  since  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Cestus.”  The  members  of  the 
Olympic  Club  of  New  Orleans  are  devoted  to 
the  perusal  of  ancient  history,  and  they  wish 
in  these  effete  times  to  revive  the  Grecian 
spirit.  “They  propose  to  make  New  Orleans 
a sort  of  modern  Olympia.  It  is  believed  by 
them  that  prize  fighting  can  be  made  a popu- 
lar athletic  sport  in  America.’’  In  their  good 
work  they  have  been  assisted  cordially  by 
the  State.  The  approaching  combats  will  be 
| given  under  the  authority  of  Louisiana, 
and  under  a special  license  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  city.  The  Chief  of  Police  will  preside, 
j “with  fifty  men  or  more  under  him,  to  see 
' that  everything  is  fairly,  honestly  and  or- 
[ derly  conducted.”  The  men  who  are  in 
charge  are  “solid,  substantial  and  respected 
business  men,”  and  the  audience  will  be 
made  up  of  members  of  the  better  classes— 

I “ lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,  merchants  and 
men  of  that  kind.”  The  sporting  men,  it 
seems,  come  mainly  from  the  barbaric  East; 
they  wear  “big  diamond  pins  and  beavers,” 
but  no  quiet  citizen  of  New  Orleans  need  fear 
them,  for  “ they  are  kept  well  in  order.”  In- 
deed, Eastern  men  are  welcomed,  “ they  are 
notoriously  lavish  with  their  money,”  and 
they  leave  behind  a substantial  sum.  “ The 
hotels,  bar  rooms,  theatres  and  other  places 
patronized  by  the  visitors  must  have  divided 
the  handsome  sum  of  $250,000  by  the  Fitz- 
simmons-Dempsey  and  Fitzsimmons-Maher 
fights.” 

It  is  true  that  there  was  an  effort  some 
time  ago  to  break  up  these  friendly  gather- 
ings. “Some  of  the  religious  people”  tried 
to  influence  the  Legislature,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  “some  of  the  best  citizens  of  New 
Orleans”  was  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  shows 
that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  protest  of 
the  insignificant  minority.  The  citizens  ad- 
mitted cautiously  that.  “ a little  blood  was 
spilt,’’  but  such  physical  relief  was  regarded 
as  sanitary. 

The  building  consecrated  to  these  Grecian 
scenes  is  an  immense  amphitheatre,  “laid  off 
like  an  opera  house— with  numbered  seats, 
private  and  proscenium  boxes,  easy  chairs 
and  every  comfort  imaginable.”  “ It  is  con- 
structed after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Roman 
Colosseum.”  But  an  improvement  on  the 
ancient  plan  is  the  “barbed  wire  fence  to 
prevent  any  of  that  ring  jumping  which  has 
spoilt  so  many  fights.”  The  press  is  first 
comfortably  entertained.  Many  of  the  North- 
ern newspapers  will  send  three  or  four  re- 
porters, an  artist,  a retired  pugilist  to  give 
points,  and  a stenographer  and  a telegra- 
pher.” 'Hie  attention  of  parents  is  called  to 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  family  circle. 
Electricity  is  used  in  the  lighting  of  the  hall 
and  in  the  sounding  of  the  gong. 

There  are  other  pointg  of  interest  in  this 
letter  of  refutation  of  a vulgar  error,  such  as 
the  zeal  displayed  by  the  railways,  the  hotel 
and  shop  keepers  in  assisting  in  this  “effort 
to  make  the  prizii  ring  refined  and  respecta- 
ble, something  that  gentlemen  can  patron- 
ize.” Furthermore,  the  Olympics  are  aided 
in  their  attempt  by  the  profound  researches 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Sullivan.  We  quote  from  his 
autobiography: 

’•The  ancient  Athenians,  who  so  prized  the 
profession  of  boxing  that  they  would  not  admit 
to  it  any  hut  free  and  re  out  able  citizens,  cov- 
ered their  hands  with  leather  and  metal  in  or- 
der to  make  murderous  blows.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  onr  modem  critics  can  admire  them,  and 
yet  withhold  their  appreciation  from  a native 
of  the  ’modern  Athens’  who  covers  his  hands 
with  soft  gloves  to  temper  the  blows.” 
in  their  rivalry  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Zap- 
pa-, a wealthy  Peloponnesian,  who  in  185# 
contributed  a fund  lor  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Olympian  gamer,  the  Olympics  of  New 
Orleans  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  in 
ancient  times  literary  works  were  first  pub- 
licly recited,  although  such  recitations 


formed  no  part  of  the  ^ festival  proper.  Mr. 
Sullivan  might  be  persuaded  to  give  readings 
from  his  book  on  an  evening  when  ho  was 
not  otherwise  engaged,  and  Mr.  Corbett 
could  show  by  a recitation  whether  his 
dramatio  ambitions  were  founded  on  natural 
aptitude.  The  revival  shop  Id  be  complete. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  B.  P. 
Hutchinson  found  New  Turk  life  intolerable 
on  nccount  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
native  pie.  As  he  is  a man  of  wealth,  he 
lost  no  time  in  opening  a pie-and-bean  house 
where  he  could  eat.  and,  at  the  same  time, 
comfort  others.  He  is  now  weary  of  the 
town;  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Howells  that  no 
one  can  love  it,  and  lie  proposes  to  return  to 
Boston,  “the  finest  place  in  the  world  to  live 
in.”  His  taste  for  beans  (which,  according 
to  Artemus  Ward,  were  invented  here  by  Gil- 
son), will,  no  doubt,  be  gratified;  whether 
he  can  approve  of  our  pic  is  a more  doubtful 
question. 


Lieut.  Totten’s  latest  theory  is  that  we  are 
to  have  an  epidemic  of  mysterious  disap- 
pearances. Ashe  puts  it:  “1  he  time  will 

come  when  you  wiil  hear  of  sonic  person  who 
is  gone  and  no  trace  can  be  found  of  him. 
You  will  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. 
You  will  wonder,  and  the  first  that  you  know 
some  other  person  will  be  missing.  1 ou  will 
see  crowds  of  people  flocking  about  the 
churches  and  asking  themselves  what  is  hap- 
pening, but  they  cannot  explain  the  mys- 
tery.’’ Such  phenomena  are  not  altogether 
unknown  at  present,  we  believe,  but  often  a 
careful  study  of  the  Canadian  or  South 
American  hotel  registers  lias  had  an  illumin- 
ating effect  upon  them. 


The  ehivalric  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  j 
accepting  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  nr-  i 
rangement  of  the  ministry  evidently  touched  , 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  or  at  least  ex-  j 
cited  his  admiration,  and  he  compliments  | 
him  by  letter.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  | 
Mr.  Gladstone  remembers  his  school-boy  I 
days  and  looks  upon  the  leader  of  the  Radi- 
cals as  a Greek  bearing  gifts. 


It  is  reported  that  an  American  physician 
is  now  of  service  in  Berlin  in  organizing  stu- 
dents of  our  nation  into  a body  of  nurses  in 
the  event  of  epidemic  cholera.  So  too  in 
Paris,  in  the  “Terrible  Year,”  it  was  an 
American  surgeon,  Dr.  Swinburne,  who  in- 
troduced an  improved  ambulance  and  gave 
valuable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  disci- 
pline of  nurses.  The  practical  side  of  the 
American  character  furnishes  amusement  at 
limes  to  our  foreign  friends ; but  in  time'  of 
emergency  they  are  the  first  to  recognize  its 
value. 


If  the  report  sent  from  New  York  is  cor- 
rect in  the  detail  then  was  the  appearance  of 
the  once  admired  comedian,  Harry  lveruell, 
most  pitable.  It  is  hardly  creditable  that  an 
unbalanced  mind  should  provoke  hisses;  and 
yet  the  history  of  the  stage  abounds  in  in- 
stances of  cruelty  shown  by  audience's  to 
past  favorites.  Nor  did  the  encouraging 
cheers  of  friends  on  this  occasion  restore 
Kernell’s  mental  nimbleness,  although  they 
drowned  the  noise  of  complaint.  Kernell  is 
the  latest  added  to  the  list  of  play-actors  who 
either  from  overwork  or  irregular  habits 
broke  down  before  their  time.  In  recent 
days  McCulloch,  Hart  and  Scanlan  were  his 
immediate  predecessors. 


Are  we  as  a nation  threatened  with  the 
danger  that  alarms  France?  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  sounds  a warning  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  by  proclaiming  a decrease 
in  the  size  of  families.  This  decrease  has 
been  gradual,  it  being  in  1860  5.28, 
in  1870  5.00,  in  1880  5.04,  and  in 

1800,  4.04.  in  the  Western  division,  the 
average  size  of  the  family  has  risen,  as  would 
have  been  expected,  on  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  West  in  the  last  few  years.  in 
Oklahoma,  for  instance,  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily will  increase  until  population  be- 
comes fairly  dense,  then  it  will  follow  the 
rule  of  older  communities  and  decrease.  For 
when  population  is  more  or  less  urban  in 
character,  the  maximum  is  reached. 


-?/ 
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The  statement  that  unless  a home  is  pro- 
vided speedily  in  New  York  for  the  men 
singers  and  the  women  singers  who  have 
been  engaged  by  Messrs.  Abbey,  Sehoeffel 
and  Grau  there  will  he  no  opera  worthy  of 
the  name  in  the  United  States  this  coming 
season  is  a singular  reflection  on  the  present 
I condition  of  that  branch  of  musical  art  in 
this  country.  The  statement  may  or  may 
not  be  found  true.  The  fact,  however,  that 
it  is  entertained  seriously  by  many  is  full  of 
suggestion. 

Some  almost  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  see  in 
the  fire  a rebuke  to  the  fanatical  admirers  of 
! Wagner.  This  joy  is  born  of  ignorance. 
The  career  of  the  house  began  in  1888  with 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  seasons  of  Italian 


opera  ever  given  in  New  York.  The  house  I 
was  backed  by  a powerful  social  faction, 

but  Mr.  Abbey  lost  $250,000-  This 
debt  he  paid  in  full.  Leopold 
Damrosch  approached  the  stockholders  and 
proposed  to  give  opera  in  German.  The  price 
of  an  orchestra  chair  was  reduced  from  $5  to 
$2  50.  It  was  finally  made  $8.  The  seven 
seasons  of  grand  opera  in  German  began 
Nov  17  1884.  Dr.  Damrosch  died,  and 

Messrs.  Stanton,  Seidl  and  Walter  Damrosch 
ruled  in  his  stead.  In  1891  the  stockholders 
said  that  they  were  tired  of  German  opera, 
and  the  house  was  rented  to  Messrs.  Abbey 
and  Grau.  The  season  of  ’91-’92  is  familiar 
to  all  lovers  of  music.  The  stockholders  had 
renewed  their  contract  with  Mr.  Abbey’s 
firm  for  this  season  on  favorable  terms,  and 
the  leading  singers  of  Europe  have  already 
been  engaged.  And  now  there  is  doubt  con- 
cerning the  rebuilding  of  the  opera  house. 
But  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  not 
intended  originally  and  solely  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Wagnerian  faith,  and  there  was 
catholicity  in  the  repertoire  announced  for 
the  coming  season. 

Grand  opera  is  an  expensive  luxury.  It 
demands  in  these  days  high-priced  singers, 
an  orchestra  of  experienced  musicians,  superb 
scenic  decorations  and  a ballet.  Whether 
these  demands  are  real  is  another  question. 
The  chief  opera  houses  of  Europe  are  subsi- 
dized, and  even  then  the  managers  lose 
money.  Any  manager  who  undertakes  to 
produce  opera  in  this  country  looks  fiist  in 
the  direction  of  New  York.  He  cannot  rely 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  Chicago  or  the  well- 
bred  interest  of  Boston.  If  he  attempts  a 
series  of  one-night  stands  the  prices  charged 
forbid  a large  attendance.  Now,  if  there  is 
no  home  for  opera  in  New  York,  grand  opera 
cannot  be  given  properly  in  the  larger  cities, 
and  the  lovers  of  dramatic  music  must  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  mediocre  or  bad 
productions  of  a migratory  company,  pro- 
ductions in  which  the  scenic  accessories  are 
often  ludicrous  and  the  orchestra  is  unbal- 
anced and  untrained. 

It  is  proposed  by  some  that  rich  men  of 
large  towns  should  supply  the  means  for  pro- 
viding local  grand  opera.  It  is  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  here  in  Boston  a syndicate  could 
regulate  the  matter  easily.  But  a complete 
opera  house  with  its  human  and  material  ap- 
pointments caunot  rest  securely  on  the 
caprices  ot  the  rich.  It  would  no  doubt  be  a 
pleasure  to  learn  that  in  this  city  there  would 
be  an  opera  season  of  four  or  six  weeks  each 
i winter,  in  which  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
would  play  no  inconspicuous  part ; but  would 
such  a proposition  appeal  to  the  wealthy? 
It  is  the  fashion  now  to  enjoy  orchestral  and 
chamber  concerts;  such  an  opera  season  as 
is  wished  by  some  must  in  its  turn  be  the 
fashion,  if  the  pecuniary  result  is  to  be  satis- 
I factory  to  the  stockholders. 

The  beginning  must  \>e  more  humble.  The 
members  of  the  great  middle  class  are  fond 
of  operatic  music.  Their  taste  could  be 
easily  gratified.  There  are  many  delightful 
compositions  for  the  stage  that  do  not  de- 
mand a large  theatre,  a large  orchestra,  sing- 
ers of  world  renown  or  sumptuous  decora- 
tions. These  operas  and  operettas  are  found 
in  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  They  should 
be  sung  in  English.  The  chorus  could  be 
drawn  from  our  local  societies  and  choirs. 
The  orchestra  could  be  made  up  of  resident 
musicians.  There  are  singers  here  of  un- 
doubted talent  and  natural  aptitude  who 
would  make  a respectable  appearance  on  the 
stage.  The  prices  of  admission  could  be  so 
regulated  that  audiences  would  he  attracted, 
not  repelled.  This  experiment  at  least  is 
•worth  the  trying. 


Many  will  be  interested  in  learning  that 
Mr.  Steinert,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Steinert 
& Sons, has  just  made  valuable  additions  to  his 
famous  collection  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
pianoforte.  He  has  found  a spinet  made  by 
Hans  Rucker  of  Antwerp  (1600)  that  is  3J 
octaves  in  compass.  The  only  example  of 
Rucker’s  handiwork  now  in  this  country  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Steinert  discovered  and  bought  in  Salzburg  a 
grand  pianoforte  made  by  J.  A.  Stein,  which 
is  a facsimile  of  the  one  used  by  Mozart,  now 
in  the  Mozarteum,  and  it  has  Mozart’s  name 
in  the  inside.  There  are  few  collections 
in  the  museums  of  the  world  equal  to  the  one 
of  Mr.  Steinert,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  his  col- 
lection is  equaled  by  that  of  any  private  col- 
lector. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  George  William 
Curtis  will  awaken  profound  and  universal 
regret.  Not  only  will  the  loss  of  the  brilliant 
and  kindly  essayist  bo  keenly  felt;  the 
people  will  henceforth  mourn  the  absence  of 
the  man  who  on  great  occasions  voiced  so 
doqueutly  th  i*-’  joy  or  grief.  The  country  i 
can  ill  afford  “ spare  such  men  of  devoted 
patriotism  and  blameless  life. 

The  authorities  were  eminently  thoughtful 
in  deferring  the  seizure  of  contraband  liquor 
at  the  Ocean  House  and  Hotel  Preston  until  I 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  guests  have  thus 
been  spared  serious  inconvenience.  In  this  I 
;onnection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  I 
jwarnpscott  Selectmen  “ purpose  rigidly  | 
enforcing  the  law.” 


The  attempt  o£  the  city  editor  of  n New 
York  paper  to  visit  with  four  reporters  the 
cholera-infected  Moravia  will  no  doubt  be 
considered  by  hustling  managers  as  a praise- 
worthy “piece  of  journalism.”  But  the  at- 
tempt was  illegal,  and  if  it  had  been  success- 
ful no  lurid  story  with  illustrations  would 
have  made  amends  for  the  possible  spreading 
of  the  dfseasc.  Nor  are  graphic  accounts  of 
the  pestilence,  with  magnified  representations 
of  the  bacilli,  to  be  eueouraged.  The  calm 
statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  is  one 
thing;  the  hysterical  tine  writing  that  incites 
unreasonable  fear  is  another. 

The  word  quarantine,  which  is  now  of  sig- 
nificant meaning,  comes  from  the  Italian 
quctrantina.  The  monkish  or  late  Latin 
term  was  applied  by  t lie  Anglo-Saxons  about 
I Egbert’s  time.  It  was  then  the  custom  to 
compute  periods  of  time  by  forties,  and  a 
vessel  coining  from  a suspected  or  diseased 
port  was  prohibited  any  intercourse  with  the 
shore  for  forty  days.  Others  say  that  the 
Venetians  first  introduced  the  practice  and 
the  name. 

A Montreal  newspaper  has  just  decided  a 
ielicate  point  of  etiquette.  A correspondent 
isked : “ In  the  case  of  a lady  or  gentleman 

.’•ailing  at  a house  informally  in  the  evening, 
and  being  told  by  the  domestic  that  the  fam- 
ily are  still  at  dinner,  which  is  better  taste, 
to  say  they  will  return  later  on,  or  that  they 
■w  ill  wait  outside  on  the  verandah  or  steps?” 
The  editor  replied  that  “ the  first  is  de- 
cidedly preferable  and  more  considerate,  as 
well  as  polite.’’  This  will  be  a severe  blow 
to  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  on  such 
occasions  of  stamping  on  the  piazza  or 
whistling  shrilly  while  seated  on  the  steps  so 
that  the  inmates  might  be  conscious  of  their 
presence. 

The  London  stationers  are  selling  “post- 
cards for  tourists,”  which  require  only  the 
insertion  of  a few  words  in  the  printed  text, 
and  the  address.  The  text  is  as  follows: 

“Dear . Only  a line  or  two.  I am  glad 

to  say  I am  well,  and  hope  you  are  the  same. 

The  weather  is  . Write  before  . 

Love  to  all.  In  great  haste.’’  This  scheme 
might  be  extended  and  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  a complete  letter-writer.  Such  terse 
blanks  would  be  invaluable  to  school  boys, 
creditors  as  well  as  debtors,  and  business  i 
men  whose  families  leave  the  town  in  sum- 
mer. 

THE  EASV  CHAIR. 

The  deatli  of  George  William  Curtis  will  be 
felt  keenly  in  many  ways.  The  voice  of  the 
orator  will  be  heard  no  more.  The  orator, 
whose  speech  was  heavy  with  thought  and  ' 
brilliant  with  the  display  of  imagination,  i 
whose  polished  sentences  were  warm  with  i 
feeling  and  strong  in  sincerity,  whose  melo- 
dious tones  and  graceful  bearing  were  em- 
nloved  modestly  as  the  humble  instruments  . 


in  carrying  conviction,  or  in  the  expression  j 
of  a nation’s  joy  or  lamentation.  The  citizen 
will  be  mourned  who  in  all  his  endeavors,  in 
; llis  speech  and  in  his  action,  thought  first  of 
the  good  of  the  republic,  and  this  was  known 
to  all,  so  that  they  who  could  not  share  liis 
views  granted  cheerfully,  the  honesty  of  the 
purpose.  As  a man,  his  death  will  seem  to 
many  a personal  loss,  although  they  never  i 
, spoke  with  him,  although  they  never  saw 
him  ; for  lie  that  sat  in  the.  Easy  Chair  was 
i the  reflection  of  the  man  that  walked  the 

• streets  of  Ashfield  and  New  York.  To  him 
the  sadly  abused  word  “gentleman”  might 
fitly  be  applied.  Nor  would  it' be  the  mere 
rhetoric  of  mortuary  eulogy  to  describe  him 
as  the  ideal  American  gentleman  in  thought, 
in  manner  and  in  speech. 

As  an  orator,  a citizen  and  an  example  of 
manhood  his  place  will  not  he  quickly  filled, 
even  iu  these  days  of  sudden  leaps  to  suc- 
cess and  of  mushroom  reputations.  But  the 
fame  of  the  orator  is  too  often  merely  a vague 
or  a disputed  tradition,  and  the  record  of  the 
exemplary  citizen  is  a tombstone  inscription. 
Nor  are  the  Chinese,  the  people  of  centuries, 
to  be  blamed  for  their  jealous  preservation 
of  all  tilings  printed.  The  book  is,  after  all, 
the  life-boat  to  posterity. 

When  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  old  “Putnam’s  Monthly,”  when  he  wrote 
“The  Potiphar  Papers,”  “Prue  and  I”  and 
" Trumps,”  lie  was  undoubtedly  strongly 
under  the  infine.nce  of  Thackeray,  and  for 
this  lie  was  then  reproached.  “The  Potiphar 
Papers”  was  called  a New  York  version  of 

The  Book  of  fc'ii.obs.  The  charge  was  not 


I without  truth.  lie  tmd.  Titnckc]  a >•  ;is  his 
j model:  he  not  only  preached  his  belief  in  t lie 
i ” cynic  "—for  so  it  was  the  fashion  to  regard 
i the  creator  of  Col.  Noweonie— but  hi-,  own 
t noughts  moved  in  the  channels  con- 
structed by  1 the  greater  man. 
And  yet  there  were  many  felicitous 
touches  in  those  earlier  pages,  which  Thack- 
eray himself  might  have  envied,  lint  “Nile 
Notos  of  a Mowudji,”  “Lotus  Eating,”  as 
well  as  the  books  mentioned,  are  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  younger  generation. 

It  was  his  habit,  a habit  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  many  years,  to  talk  each  month, 
sealed  comfortably  in  his  Easy  Chair,  concern- 
ing the  ever  changing  mental  and  material 
fashions  of  mankind  ; to  point  out  iu  humor- 
ous vein  the  petty  weaknesses ; to  glorify, 
with  more  animated  voice,  a good  or  noble 
deed  ; to  rebuke  in  withering  irony  the  mean- 
ness of  snobbery  in  society,  the  crime  of  cor- 
ruption in  high  places.  Nothing  that  per- 
tained  to  humanity  was  to  him  foreign.  The 
range  of  subjects  seemed  unlimited.  By  his 
treatment  of  .these  subjects  will  lie  undoubt- 
edly be  best  known.  If  the  subjects  them- 
selves were  ephemeral,  the  treatment  was  for  i 
the  coming  years. 

Comparisons  are  made  easily,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Curtis,  the  essayist,  was 
likened  frequently  to  Addison  or  Steele  or 
Lamb  or  Thackeray.  There  were  traces  of 
all  these  writers  in  his  monthly  essays,  but 
the  peculiar  flavoring  was  his  own.  There 
was  a savor  of  the  soil ; not  strong  and  rank, 
as  in  the  works  of  certain  ultra- Americans, 
but  like  tlie  smell  of  a virgin  wood  or  the 
meadow  land  of  a new  country.  He  had  the 
humor  characteristic  of  the  gaunt  American, 
but  it  was  mellowed,  free  from  exaggeration, 
kindly  even  when  it  was  used  in  rebuke. 
His  sentences  were  fragrant  with  flowers  of 
speech,  natural  flowers,  such  as  are  still 
found  in  old-fashioned  gardens  trimmed  with 
box.  In  these  gardens  of  speecli  the  figures 
familiar  to  an  antique  eye  were  seen  occa- 
sionally. The  men  took  snuff  and  whispered 
to  dames  with  powder,  patches  and  painted 
fans.  The  compliments  were  courtly. 
There  was  a clipped  and  trained  tree  in  the 
foreground.  But  this  love  of  olden  days  was 
, never  affectation,  never  pedantry.  Nor  as 
he  grew  older  Was  he  like  the  old  man  of 
Horace  who  spoke  only  of  the  past.  Always 
catholic  iu  taste,  his  sympathies  went  out 
tlie  more  in  all  directions  as  mankind  multi- 
plied around  him.  The  same  man  who  re- 
membered the  Italian  singers  ol  golden  voice 
wrote  appreciatively  of  Wagner,  or  at  least 
called  for  fair  play.  Although  he  was  faith- 
ful to  tile  literary  loves  of  Ills  youth,  he  wel- 
comed tlie  new  comers,  and  in  some  cases  his 
heart  was  touched,  so  that  there  was  a faint 
flush  in  his  cheek  when  lie  spoke  of  them  in 
public.  He  never  preached  as  from  a pulpit 
in  these  essays  ; yet  what  wholesome  lessons 
were  taught,  lessons  of  abiding  good  to  men 
and  women. 

In  this  essayist  the  man  will  live.  For  the 
essayist  and  the  man  were  one.  The  cheer- 
ful, kindly,  pure  and  Christian  philosophy  of 
the  writer  was  the  guide  to  tlie  feet  of  the 
man  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  ad- 
versity and  soj-row.  In  the  literary  world 
there  are  startling  antitheses  of  practice  and 
profession.  Seldom  is  there  such  unity  of 
inmost  thought  and  outward  action  as  there 
was  in  tlie  daily  life  of  Mr.  Curtis. 


•According  to  him, I a specific  virus  rises  dv 
I bxlmlatlon  from  the  body  of  the  sick,  extends 
j bu^lt  short  distance  and  attaches  Itself  to 
I certain  substances,  which  thus  become  con- 
taminated; this  contamination  remains,  and 
I may  bo  transported  unknown  distances 
and  infect  entire  communities.  He  recog- 
nizes also  that  certain  other  substances  would 
not  be  contaminated.”  This  book  was  largely 
instnunonta1  iu  correcting  vulgar  errors,  such 
io  influence  of  the  stars,  occult  causes, 
and  transmission  by  Urn  voice  and  tlie  ex- 
pression of  tlie  sick.  Masaria  followed  by 
showing  the  safety  of  those  shut  up  in 
monasteries  or  lonely  houses;  and  it  was  not 
mng  before  sanitary  poiieo  were  found  in  the 
cities  ot  Europe  and  lazarettos  were  in  tlie 
P°i  ts.  In  the  eighteenth  century  John  How- 
ard advanced  valuable  theories  founded  on 
ms  observations  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

I*rmn  the  year  1821  greater  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  yellow  fever  and  tlie  cholera 
Ala.n  . 0 } ^ Plaguo.  The  cholera  was  an 
siatic  disease,  and  Europe  hoped  to  stop  its 
march  on  the  frontier  of  Russia.  Thesani- 
ary  cordon  was  tried  and  without  avail.  In 
ltui  the  cholera  did  not  appear  in  certain 
countries  of  Europe  where  there  were 
no  measures  of  restriction.  Then 
arose  the  fierce  dispute  as  to  whether 
it  was  wholly  epidemic  in  its 
nature  According  to  the  interesting  essay 
ti  '«•  0ai5ley  Vanderpoel,  “the  futility 
the  effort  to  establish  a uniform  system  of 
regulations  for  countries  and  seaports  in  dif- 
ferent localities  having  different  relations 
with  countries  from  which  malignant  diseases 
are  brought,  is  now  acknowledged  there— 
that  winch  experience  had  long  ago  taught 
m tins  country.”  The  convention  of  medical 
men  and  Consuls  in  Paris  in  1850  formulated  a 
e,of  *nternational  sanitary  regulations, 
winch,  though  changed  in  certain  respects 
remains  as  the  inspiration  of  modern  quaran- 
tine legislation.  At  the  convention  iu  Con- 
stantinople in  1865  the  duty  of  attempting  to 
stifle  epidemics  “ in  their  exotic  cradles  by 
removing  the  causes  by  which  they  are 
propagated  ’’  was  recognized. 

The  folly  of  arguing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general  has  induced  some  men  of  repute 
to  cry  out  against  quarantine  as  useless  and 
annoying.  As  Dr.  Vanderpoel  well  says: 
Where  topographical  conditions  are  less 
favorable  (that  is,  where  the  entrance  of 
tlie  disease  would  not  be  almost  wholly  by 
sea),  ^ this  isolation  from  contagious  dis- 
eases is  almost  impossible,  and  consequently 
it  is  illogical  to  impose  such  conditions.  Th“ 
application  of  general  principles  must  be 
founded  upon  the  natural  history,  the  man- 
ner of  transmission  and  the  period  of  incu- 
batioii  of  the  disease,  and  in  shaping  restrict-  * 
ive  measures  all  incidental  circumstances 
must  be  borne  in  mind.” 

If  the  cholera  gains  a foothold  in  this 
country  it  will  first  pass  through  our  ports. 
There  Is;  no  present  reasonable  cause  of 
alarm.  The  officers  at  the  harbors  are  vigi- 
lant, and  the  quarantine  department  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  established  in  1784,  is  ' 
justly  famous.  Our  own  city  is  well  pro-  I 
tected  in  this  direction.  But  official  vigi-  J 
lance  should  be  aided  by  tlie  personal  clean- 
liness and  the  personal  dietary  prudence  of 
the  citize’n. 
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qttAKAXTIlVE, 

Quarantine  was  not  unknown  to  Moses 
ins  day  the  leper  was  compelled  to  cry  “i 
clean,  unclean.”  He  dwelt  alone.  With 
the  camp  was  his  habitation.  And  the  < 
ease  of  leprosy  did  not  wane  in  Europe  ui 
ti  e appearance  of  the  plague  about  1350. 
kpam  the  houses  built  for  lepers  were  so. 
tunes  in  the  crowded  district  of  Z toy 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unfortunates  w< 
concentrated  in  a more  remote  place  .as 
the  Island  of  Samos.  While  the  Hebre 
looked  on  the  leper  with  aversion,  other  p< 

rlLT'J  f cl11"  aU  0bject  of  vencration.  T 
readeis  of  Stevenson’s  “Black  Arrow  ” w 

remember  the  terror  excited  by  the  approai 
of  the  leper  with  bell  and  clack-dish ; b 

brouffiHel!,CKmtriefS  Wherc  the  “^estrati 

ir,!i,pTn,0tU,ltIlthe  spread  of  the  piag 
fl  ‘ tb  fourteenth  century  that  the  system 
quarantine  was  fully  developed.  Ignoran 

cit  ir,Per  ti°UWCr<?  Sl,0'vn  tIlen  in  eiviliz 

large  Tlim.  KUSS,a  t0’?ay  by  the  I>e°P,c 
Sh»r  as  now  physicians  were  kill. 

I count  WK,-VC1'e  p<* *rsec»ted,  either  on  a 
count  of  the  blind  and  cowardly  rage  of  tl 

Veni  r/r  P0SSibly  as  a PropUiadon  b! 
ce’  "rcat  commercial  city,  create 

lazaretto0  “si81'1’’  “ I,eaIth  bureau  and 
‘a  a a‘‘°;i  Sbe  proscribed  the  sale  and  d 

P • ..  . * ejects  °f  those  who  had  die. 

dav^V^18  tlme’  t0°’  dates  the  Period  °f  fort 
d“£  aS  necessary  for  the  observation  of  sm 
pected  persons.”  ft  was  about  the  middl 
sixteenth  century  that  Fracastoriu 
a e "l  a celebrated  book  of  contagion 


the  i epperell  tragedy  followed  a quarrel  , 
a broken  saltcellar.  Such  coincidences  ar 
niembered  and  quoted;  but  the  repei 
omens  that  come  to  nothing  are  not  r 
turned. 


M bile  the  chances  of  the  spread  of  an  epi- 
demic are  multiplied  in  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts, it  must  not  be  rashly  assumed  that  the 
dwellers  in  apparently  cleaner  and  more  aris- 
tocratic quarters  are  necessarily  careful  in 
taking  sanitary  precautions.  There  was  a 
Duke  of  Noriolk  once  famous  as  “The  Dirty 
Duke.”  Then  often,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  garbage  aceumu- 
ouilates,  or  there  is  a defective  drain  that 
goes  unreported,  owing  to  the  carelessness  or 
the  ignorance  of  the  servants.  Nor  is  per- 
sona! cleanliness  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
the  wealthy ; it  is  they  who  have  the  more 
convenient  opportunity. 


The  famous  speeches  of  men  on  the  battle 
field  or  the  bed  of  deatli  are  often  exagger- 
ated, and  under  rigid  examination  they  aro 
apt  to  lose  in  floridity  of  rhetoric.  They  gen- 
erally gain  in  terseness.  Carnbroune’s  re- 
ply at  Waterloo  to  the  summons  to  surrender 
is  a famous  case  in  point.  And  now  the  ex- 
act words  used  by  Maj.  Anderson,  of  the  Na- 
tional guard  of  Tennessee,  when  tlie  miners 
threatened  him  with  death  if  he  did  not  sur- 
render his  troops,  proves  to  be  simply  these: 
“Rats;  you  rowdies!”  There  is  not  much 
verbiage  in  this  bit  of  alliteration ; and  the 
speech  is  not  as  poetical  as  the  imaginative, 
“Promise  to  mark  my  grave  that  my  w ife 
and  children  may  find  it;”  but  it  served  his 
purpose,  for  it  was  eminently  intelligible. 
Besides,  the  Mayor  had  no  time  to  prepare  an 
elaborate  oration. 


It  is  <aid  that  the  Japanese  have  learned 
such  valuable  lessons  in  the  European  and 
American  schools  that  the  manufactures  of  | 
nearly  all  foreign  nations  have  almost  I 
wholly  disappeared  from  the  Japanese  mark-  | 
ets.  being  supplanted  by  the  Japanese  pro- 
ducts. The  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
applies  the  hint  to  the  South.  “ There  is  no 
hope  of  Industrial  independence  for  us  until 
we  have  competent  industrial  schools  and 
plenty  of  them.” 


It  would  appear  from  the  guarani  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Israel,  the  doctor  of  the  Mora- 
vil  that  the  sanitary  regulations  concerning 
emigrants  are  not  fully  carried  out  in  the 
port  of  Hamburg,  in  spite  of  the  assurances 
«■  ho  -vents  of  steamships  on  the  other 
side.  Experience  has  shown  repeated  y m 
the  time  of  pestilence  that  clean  J>Uls  of 
health  and  protestations  of  officers  - u°!h  the 
cannot  guarantee  security,  although  ti  e 
written  and  spoken  assurances  are  made  n 
good  faith.  Untiring  vigilance  is  the  only 
remedy. 


J 

They  that  see  the  possible  solution  of  the 
servant  problem  in  the  employment  of  other- 
wise unocupied  “gentlewomen  ” who  need 
money  and  prefer  household  work  to  bitter 
dependence  on  constant  anxiety,  will  not  de- 
rive much  comfort  from  the  first  report  of 
the  Gentlewomen’s  Employment  Association 
in  Manchester,  England.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  “ lady-helps  ’’  are  most  desirous 
of  finding  situations  as  companions,  positions 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  all  to  find.  Employers  seem  to  think 
that  “lady-helps”  should  be  willing  to  work 
for  smaller  wages  than  those  paid  to  regular 
servants,  or  for  no  wages,  for  the  sake  of  a 
home.  The  officers  of  this  association  be- 
lieve that  the  immediate  problem  is  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  preliminary  instruction 
for  penniless  women  without  setting  them  to 
absolute  drudgery.  For  in  the  eyes  of  em- 
ployers the  labor  of  such  women  is  at  present 
unskilled.  

There  has  been  a vigorous  and  sensible 
protest  in  this  city  against  the  importation 
of  high-sounding  words  of  English  use  for 
the  naming  of  our  hotels,  streets,  or  other 
public  places.  We  neglect  the  Indian 
names,  or  names  that  refer  quaintly  to  our 
history,  and  prefer  to  ransack  the  peerage. 
This  same  love  of  hifalutin  and  lack  of  true 
local  pride  is  also  seen  in  Australia.  The 
play-houses  of  that  country  once  rejoiced  in 
homely  names,  such  as  the  “Nugget,”  tha 
“Montezuma,”  the  “Charlie  Napier,”  the 
“Shamrock.”  These  names  have  been 

driven  out  by  such  titles  as  “ The  New  Im- 
perial Opera  House,”  titles  that  are  “grandi- 
loquent but  unmeaning  and  uncharacter- 
istic.”   

There  is  a revival  of  history  in  the  late 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico  in 
the  action  brought  by  the  widow  of  Marshal 
B-  zainc  to  recover  real  estate  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  The  property  was  a wedding  gift  to 
the  Marshal  from  the  unfortunate  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  Empire  it 
was  confiscated  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
The  judges  decided  against  the  widow.  But 
not  only  is  the  Mexican  tragedy  brought  to 
inind;  the  name  of  Bazaine  recalls  the  siege 
of  Metz,  the  charge  of  treachery,  the  impris- 
onment and  the  wifely  devotion  that  made 
escape  possible.  Nor  is  it  yet  settled  beyond 
doubt  that  Bazaine  deserved  his  fate. 

Now  that  Nancy  Hanks  has  again  reduced 
the  trotting  record,  and  on  a kite-shaped 
track,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  her  speed  for  a mile 
in  a straight  line.  Oarsmen  now  reject,  the 
idea  of  a course  with  a turn ; why  should  not 
horses  be  given  the  same  liberty  and  thus  dis- 
play their  natural  power  to  greater  advan- 
tage.   

Lovers  of  flowers  will  be  interested  in  hear-  , 
ing  of  a unique  exhibition  of  60,000  specimens 
of  gladiolus  near  the  Imperial  castle  of 
hcho  nbruun.  An  old  man  of  84  years  is  the  ! 
exhibitor,  Mr.  Hooibrenk.  The  specimens  | 
were  cultivated  and  reared  out  of  a simple 
gladiolus  imported  from  the  Cape.  No  one 
of  them  resembles  the  others,  and  the  colors 
vary  from  white  to  red,  with  beautiful  yel- 
low, brown  and  violet  tints  between  them. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  greater 
unanimity  in  the  reports  concerning  Mr. 
Sulll.-an’s  railway  life  as  he  approaches  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  effort  of  his  life.  Some 
say  that  he  eats  three  steaks  at  breakfast; 
s:twl  others  admit  only  one,  but  they  add  the 
gratifying  detail  that  it  is  two  inches  thick. 
According  to  an  intimate  friend  Mr.  Sulli- 
van absorbs  at  the  same  meal  a “pitcher  ” of  ■ 
tea;  superficial  observers  have  spoken  of  the 
vesiel  as  a “pot.”  Future  commentators  ffc 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  treatise,  w hich  lias  just  been 
published,  will  find  here  ample  material  for 
fierce  discussion. 


The  great  success  of  the  revival  of  “The 

Black  Crook”  brings  to  miml  the  ambition 
of  the  author,  who  died  somo  years  ago.  It 
was  his  one  desire  to  write  a thrilling,  ro- 
mantic play ; and  when  lie  saw  the  melo- 
dramatic business  cut  out  little  by  little,  and 
the  reliance  of  the  manager  resting  on  scanty 
costumes  and  gorgeous  scenery,  he  was  not 
consoled  by  the  pecuniary  success.  He  con- 
sidered himself  an  abused  and  misunder- 
stood man. 

( HA  HI  TV  AT  HOME. 


The  church  singers  return  from  sea  and 
mountain,  and  their  voices  will  soon  be  heard 
in  songs  of  prayer  and  praise.  No  one  dis- 
putes to-dav  the  power  of  music  in  religious 
worship,  although  some  may  prefer  the  song 
that  comes,  like  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
from  a vast  congregation  to  the  discreet  and 
balanced  anthems  of  a well-trained  choir. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  the  greater  numbei  ot 
Protestant  churches  in  this  vicinity  to  en- 
gage a quartette,  although  there  are  boy  i 
choirs  or  choruses  in  certain  churches.  A | 
contract  is  made  between  the  singers  and 
the  organist  and  the  Music  Committee.  In 
return  for  musical  services  rendered,  the 
musicians  are  paid  a stipulated  sum. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  harmony 
which  should  prevail  in  a church  is  often  dis- 
cord; that  the  people  in  the  pews  are  not 
more  charitable  to  the  people  in  the  organ 
loft.  Too  many  churchgoers  are  predisposed 
to  fault  finding  concerning  the  music.  They 
would  not  admit  this  charge ; they  would 
prefer  to  he  called  “critical.”  If  this  criti- 
I cism  were  legitimate,  if  it  were  founded  on 
! knowledge  and  taste,  then  it  might  be 
! allowed,  although  it  seems  a pity  that  such 
veitlietical  criticism  should  enter  into  church 
i life.  Again,  if  the  selections  of  music  aie 
repugnant  to  the  sentiment  or  the  conviction 
of  the  sect ; if  they  are  frivolous  in  character 
or  suggestive  of  worldliness,  and  if  they  are 
sung  in  a flippant  manner  or  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  display,  then  there 
should  be  earnest  complaint. 

But  ou  the  other  hand  the  congregation  as 
a body  has  not  advanced  within  the  last  ten 
or  twenty  years  equally  in  musical  culture 
with  the  singers  and  the  organists  of  the 
town.  A congregation  that  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  music  which  seems  cheap  aud  senti- 
mental and  grammatically  incorrect  to  a 
musician  will  he  apt  to  condemn  much  of  the 
best  music  written  for  the  church  during  the 
last  century  as  operatic  or  unintelligible. 
Religious  music:  is  by  many  defined  as  soft, 
slow  strains  that  awaken  no  emotion,  hut  act 
as  au  opiate  on  mind  aud  body.  They  forget 
the  exhortations  of  the  Sacred  Singer  to  the 
musicians : “ Praise  Him  upon  the  loud  cym- 

bals- praise  Him  upon  the  high-sounding 
cymbals;”  and,  “0,  come  let  us  sing  unto 
the  Lord;  let  us  make  a joyful  noise  to  the 
rock  of  our  salvation.”  And  they  wjll 
not  listen  patiently  to  a stirring 
setting  of  the  Hebraic  faith  in  the 
mighty  God  as  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Others  are  indifferent  in  the 
matter.  Perhaps,  like  Barzillai,  the  “very 
ao-ed  man  ” in  Samuel,  they  can  no  more  | 
hear  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women ; or  they  regard  the  organist  and  the 
singers  as  necessary  to  the  present  church 
system,  and  they  hire  them  with  the  sexton  | 
and  the  ushers.  There  is,  however,  constant 
criticism  of  the  people  in  the  loft.  This 
criticism  is  personal,  musical  and  generally 
destructive. 

The  fault  finders  forget  that  as  a rule  the 
singer  lias  had  greater  musical  advantages 
than  the  most  experienced  in  the  congrega- 
tion. They  forget  that  in  rain  or  in  shine, 
in  time  of  influenza  and  in  the  carnival  of  the 
east  wind,  the  singer  is  expected  to  be  in  ! 
perfect  condition.  They  forget  that  the  | 
singer  is  obliged  to  sing  in  the  morning  at  an 
hour  most  unfavorable  to  his  voice.  They 
forget  to  accept  or  invent  a ready  excuse  for 
a partial  or  complete  failure,  although  it  may 
occur  only  once  in  the  otherwise  faithful  j 
service  of  a year. 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  hiring  of  church 
musicians  or  to  protest  against  the  system  of 
paying  them  in  quarterly  installments  or  to 
discuss  their  social  relations  with  the  con- 
gregation. But  surely  there  should  be  more 
discretion  in  the  remarks  of  church  people 
on  the  character  of  the  music  sung.  Because 
they  do  not  at  once  understand  it,  or  because 
they  do  not  like  it  at  once,  the  music  is  not 
1 necessarily  bad  or  irreligious.  There  is  such 
a thing  as  education  in  music,  and  few  con- 
gregations have  graduated  with  honors.  It 
should  lie  remembered  that  church  musi- 
cians are  human  ; they  are  not  mere  machines. 
It  is  their  duty  to  please  the  congregation  by 
all  legitimate  means  and  to  aid  them  in  their 
worship;  if  they  fall  in  this  they  should ba 
released  from  their  contract.  But  while  they 
arc  retained  they  should  not  be  harassed  and 
tormented  by  idle  gossip  or  grotesque 
criticism. 


THE  VIEWS  OF  A CEXSOK.l 

tWCzv  - ' H 

The  Blue  Book  containing  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Eng- 
lish Theatres  and  Places  of  Amusement  has 
just  been  published,  and  there  is  much  enter- 
taining majtcr  therein.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  witnesses  was  Mr.  Pigott, 
the  Examiner  of  Stage  Plays.  Ho  is  the 
censor  of  the  theatre  and  the  occasional  in- 
censor of  the  managers.  Yet  he  says  that, 
as  a rule,  he  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
men  who  are  subject  to  his  decision.  There 
is  no  censorship  in  this  country,  although 
here  in  Boston  the  Aldermen  have  once  or 
twice  assumed  the  office.  Our  Aldermen 
will  be  pleased  with  one  of  the  statements 
ot  Mr.  Pigott.  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  were  not  aware  of  it, 
as  it  would  have  propped  their  late  position. 

On  several  occasions  he  appealed  to  mana- 
gers to  consider  for-  themselves  whether, 

“in  a country  and  community  so  saturated 
with  politics  as  our  own,  the  public  would 
care  to  have  places  of  amusement  turned  into 
political  arenas,”  and  he  has  warned  them 
against  allowing  the  stage  to  be  converted  by 
“ dull  and  impudent  buffoons,  at  a loss  for 
real  wit  and  humor,  into  pillories  for  public 
men.”  But  although  there  is  no  censorship 
in  America,  and  although  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  does  not  extend  to 
Ireland,  Mr.  Pigott  claims,  with  these  excep- 
tions allowed,  that  “in  no  country  and  in  no 
age,  except  during  revolutionary  crises, 
when  despotic  anarchy  has  usurped  the  seat 
of  law,  have  theatrical  entertainments  been 
exempt  trom  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  authorities  responsible  for  the  public 
peace.” 

In  what  cases  does  this  English  censor  ex- 
ert his  powers?  This  question  is  best  an- 
swered by  giving  some  examples  offered  by  j 
him.  He  prevented  these  “ scandals : ” 

"The  dramatization  at  a provincial  theatre  of 
a recent  murder  while  the  murderer  was  ac- 
tually in  the  condemned  cell  awaiting  execu- 
tion ; the  suppression  of  a notoriously  indecent 
dance,  imported  from  abroad,  which  had  been 
rampant  on  every  stage  in  town  and  country- 
in  theatres,  as  in  the  world  at  large,  bad  ex- 
amples grow  and  spread  like  weeds ; the  pro- 
posed representation  of  the  Ober-Ammereau 
Rassion  Play  at  a London  theatre;  theplacard- 
! ing  of  the  town  with  the  titie  of  a sensational 
drama  offensive  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  public.” 

This  last  namedpiay,  by  the  way,  was  “God 
and  the  Man,”  the  title  of  one  of  Buchanan’s 
novels.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Pigott’s  testi- 
mony that  he  decides  as  to  manuscripts, 
but  he  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
length  of  the  dresses  of  the  ballet.  “ I never 
interfere  in  matters  of  dress.  I say  to  the 
managers,  ‘ I draw  the  line  at  intentional 
indecency;  I am  not  a costumer.’  I know 
Paris  well  enough  to  know  that  women  may 
be  more  indecent  in  long  dresses  than  in 
short  ones.” 

In  the  matter  of  Ibsen  Mr.  Pigott  is  ada- 
mant. The  Ibsenites  of  London  and  Boston 
may  call  the  censor  a Philistine,  but  there  is 
at  least  a grain  of  truth  in  his  judgment : 

“ I havo  studied  Ibsen’s  plays  pretty  carefully, 
and  all  the  characters  appear  to  me  morally  de- 
ranged. AI1  the  heroines  are  dissatisfied 
spinsters  who  look  on  marriage  as  a monopoly, 
or  dissatisfied  married  women  in  a chronic 
state  of  rebellion  againstnot  only  the  conditions 
which  nature  has  imposed  on  their  sex  but 
against  all  the  duties  and  obligations  of  mothers 
and  wives ; and  as  for  the  men,  they  are  all  ras- 
cals or  imbeciles.” 

In  regard  to  the  reception  of  dramas  that 
rest  chiefly  on  scandal  or  indecency  Mr. 
Pigott’s  testimony  may  be  applied  to  the  con- 
dition'of  the  theatre  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  this  country: 

“ I have  always  found  this— that  the  equivocal, 
the  risky,  the  immoral  and  the  indecent  plays 
are  intended  for  West  Ltid  audiences,  certainly 
not  for  the  East  End.  The  further  east  you  go 
the  more  moral  your  audience  is;  you  may  get  a 
gallery  full  of  roughs,  iu  which  every  other  ho- 
is a pickpocket.  and  yet  their  collective  sym- 
pathy is  in  favor  of  self-sacrifice;  collectively 
they  have  a horror  of  vice  and  a ferocious  love 
of  virtue.  A boy  might  pick  your  pocket  as  you 
left  tlio  theatre,  but  have  his  reserve  of  fine 
sentiment  in  his  heart.” 

Since  there  is  a determined  effort  to  intro- 
duce the  London  music  hall  in  some  of  our 
large  cities  the  facts  concerning  the  prosper- 
ity and  the  morality  of  these  lounging  places 
are  pertinent.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  music  halls  in  London  is  about 
$3,258,000.  In  the  provinces  it  is  about  $8,- 
881,000.  Now  Mr.  Pigott  has  “not  a word  to 
say  against  these  halls,”  because  ho  regards 
them  as  “necessary  entertainments;  they 
supply  enjoyment  to  vast  numbers  of  people 
and  represent  enormous  interests  worthy  of  | 
all  respect.”  fStili  he  is  sceptical  concerning 
any  attempt  to  “elevate  the  nature  of  their 
entertainment,”  and  lie  thinks  tile  songs 
“might  be  cleaner.”  And  so  Mr.  Pigott 
seems  to  prefer  the  coarseness  and  the  vul- 
garity too  often  heard  and  seen  in  such  re- 
sorts to  the  “morally .deranged”  characters 
of  Ibsen.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  we 
! are  without  a censorship  iu  this  country. 


, "1492”  AT  THE' PARK. 

Kioo  s Surprise  Party  a$pcafQ(i  Sftturdi 
ingr  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  the  exira\i«K»i rr.n  i 
•■1402.’'  by  Messrs.  Barnet  and  Pfluoger.  The 

"'Srk  of  |l,,so  two  gentlemen  is 
veil  Known  to  nostoniatis  by  Uie  t'OitormanCos 
at  the  Ire m out  and  the  Uloue.  in  tho  Kico 
version  tho  second  act  is  devoted  almost  entirely 
o^r^X?r!«tiy»!?usin.ess  V1  an  inferior  older#  The 
!?n«fi?kvn.u  10^3  introduced  therein  aro  dull 
of  18  8tupi(*-  with  tlu  exception 

of  the  deeds  oi  tho  Dunco-stcerin*r  airent  of  tho 
company.  A iurii  of  the  oxperienco 
8 l0u1^  b*  unwilling  to  so  try  the 
patience  of  an  audience  or  presume  on  its 
i ffood  nature.  i he  other  acts  are  inoro 
amusing,  though  amusing  is  here  a mere 
word  of  comparison.  The  featuro  of 
8 • performance  was  the 
real  stic  female  impersonation  of  3Vlr.  Kicliard 
Harlow , who  took  the  part  of  Queen  Isabella. 
Ills  songs  were  redemandod  vociferously,  and 
nis  personal  charms  and  Qualifications  excited 
general  admiration.  Mr  Ponurini  was  wel- 

u-PrTanS  .y*  3n(}  H1?8  X?Utfhu  and  Miss  Hil- 
. to.i  w ere  applauded.  Mr.  havor  was  occasio-i- 

ftnH  *u  a and  laborious  manner, 

^ Tila"  called  forth  laughter  from  the 

Hudieuce.  1 here  was  dauciug.  Doth  serpentine 
i ??0rlpt’iand  1110  Sirls  of  the  compauy 
v»™i»h  thei"S0.  ves  'VIt,h  full  contidence  in  the 
Thn  °J  tiie!r  Physical  attractiveness. 

\vnrMwS«fln0i?  ^!?d  tli°  scen*c  decorations  were 
Mr  slh  a bett.?r  l'1-'1/  and  a better  company, 
cret ion  conducted  with  authority  and  dis- 


The  theory  advanced  by  Professor  Gruber, 
at  an  International  Congress  of  those  inter- 
ested in  experimental  psychology,  that  there 
are  persons  who  find  mysterious  associations 
between  sounds  and  colors  excites  discussion 
in  the  newspapers,  but  the  theory  is  old, 
much  older  than  Professor  Gruber  with  his 
"years  of  observation”  and  thoughts 
on  “colored  audition.”  About  a century 
ago  a pianoforte  was  invented  which  by 
the  display  of  colors  conveyed  sounds  to  the 
peculiarly  sensitive.  However,  Gruber  and 
his  disciples  have  carried  their  theories  into 
the  domain  of  the  fantastic.  They  claim  that 
the  coming  man  will  hear  a September  land- 
scape. It  was  Thackeray  who,  in  speaking 
of  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  trousers  of  a 
young  swell,  said  that  they  shrieked  “Come 
and  look  at  me!” 


Sir  John  Stainer  shakes  his  head  in  con- 
sidering the  prevalence  of  the  insipid  modern 
ballads  with  which  England  is  flooded;  and 
he  sees  a possible  remedy  in  the  wide-spread 
knowledge  of  the  German  lied.  But  why 
should  Sir  John  thus  turn  his  back  on  his 
jwn  country,  for  the  old  songs  of  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  England  are  often  of  rare  and 
touching  beauty,  as  well  as  characteristic 
and  native  to  the  soil.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  ex-organist  of  St.  Paul’s  will  not  lend  his 
aid  in  the  attempted  Germani/.atiou  of  the 
musical  English  speaking  people. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fears  of  Dr. 
JeDkins  are  unfounded  and  that  the  sickness 
of  a nurse  on  Swinburne  Island  will  not  cause 
a panic  among  tiie  hospital  attendants  or  dis- 
courage the  nurses  of  the  land  from  volun- 
teering their  services  in  case  of  need.  The 
lay  nurses  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  by  refus- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Health  releasing  them  from  com- 
pulsory attendance  on  cholera  cases,  have  set 
in  illustrious  example  of  coolness  and  duty. 
They  held  a meeting  and  declared  that  to  de- 
sert their  office  now  would  be  inhuman  as 
well  as  cowardlv. 


The  apparently  premature  and  illegal  de- 
arture  of  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  from 
the  Scythia  has  provoked  talk,  and  charges 
>i  gross  partiality  have  been  made  against 
.he  officers  of  the  steamer  and  the  harbor 
md  the  United  Slates.  But  it  maj'  be  said 
Jn  trustworthy  authority  that  she  was  not 
il lowed  to  go  until  the  quarantine  officers 
had  discharged  their  duty  so  far  as  the  pas- 
sengers were  concerned;  and  she  had  special 
Permission  granted  her  by  the  authorities  in 
Washington  to  leave  the  ship  after  the  med- 
ical examination. 

Sympathy  with  Miss  Borden  is  natural 
perhaps  inevitable;  but  a public  meeting 
Jailed  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against 
ier  treatment  would  now  be  impertinent 
and  of  possible  serious  injury  to  her,  as  is 
well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  The 
Journal  of  to-day.  In  connection  with  his 
letter,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  re- 
proach has  been  made  often  against  the 
French  system  of  criminal  procedure  that 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
accused  to  first  prove  innocence.  * The  same 
reproach  might  be  made  justly  against  us  as 
a people  if  a few  recent  trials  were  to  be 
considered  as  examples  of  -our  methods. 
And  yet  it  has  always  been  considered  a 
crowning  glory  of  the  English  jury  trial  that 
the  accused  is  innocent  until  the  charge  is 
distinctly  proved. 


Wf  per-omi-  >1  by  Mi 
_ ..  McAulitle,  dfovailcd  in  its  struggle 

at  New  Orieans  wity  the  earnest  and  thick- 
necked West.  represented  by  Mr.  “Billy” 
Mycr.  But  this  tussle  is  only  a side-show  to 
the  great  spectacle  of  Wednesday  evening. 
Meanwhile  there  are  valuable  contributions 
to  the  already  large  collection  of  Suliivnnia. 
A neighboring  newspaper  speaks  ot  his 
‘‘slitting  of  the  upper  portion  of  a pairof  $12 
ihoes  with  a jack-knife  ’’  as  “ the  freedom  of 
i large  nature ;”  for  few  men,  “even  were 
hey  millionaires,  would  deliberately  ruin  a 
pair  of  $12  shoes”  simply  because  they  hurt 
the  feet.  After  Mr.  Sullivan  has  thrashed 
the  ex-bank  clerk  he  proposes  to  purchase  an 
estate  near  Dorchester;  " 1 will  have  a home 
where  I can  rest  and  enjoy  myself  after  my 
theatrical  season  is  over."  According  to  his 
own  account,  lie  intends  in  the  future  to  do- 
vote  himself  to  the  raising  of  dogs  and  lit- 
erary pursuits.  “ I am  through  this  drinking 
— I mean  hard  drinking.” 

The  people  of  Hamburg  have  for  some 
time  protested  against  the  steady  encroach- 
ments on  their  privileges  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  they  have  excited  the 
sympathies  of  the  liberals  of  Germany.  But 
the  recent  revelations  of  municipal  slackness 
ind  cowardice  will  lead  even  the  most  liberal 
if  Germans  to  favor  the  abolition  of  such 
self-government.  Berlin  itself  is  far  from 
being  an  ideal  city  from  a sanitary  point  of 
view,  but  such  criminal  negligence  would  be 
impossible  in  the  dwelling  plac-  of  the  Em- 
peror. And  the  system  of  Prussian  police 
■nspectlon  would  undoubtedly  have  spared 
Hamburg  its  great  calamity. 

MAOOIIE  MtHI‘HY  EX  AI,. 

Mr.  Arlo  Bates,  in  a letter  to  the  Septem- 
ber Book  Buyer,  suggests  that  a collector 
in  search  of  a subject  “might  start  to  gather 
the  popular  songs  of  the  day  with  a view  of 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  common  folk.” 
He  finds  that  “the  modern  ballad  is  instruct 
ing  us  concerning  the  details  of  ‘the  other 
half  ’ with  the  most  conscientious  minute- 
ness.” 

"We  are  told  all  about  ‘the  organ  in  the  par- 
lor’ of  * Maggie  Murphy’s  Home,’  which  im- 
parts to  that  pleasant  locality  an  unmistakable 
tone  of  what  used  to  be  called  gentility ; we  are 
made  fully  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
the  courtship  of  Annie  Rooney  and  her  Joe, 
and  with  their  views  upon  life  in  general 
and  their  own  relations  in  particular ; the  pub- 
lic generally  is  pressingly  invited  to  1 be  there’ 
when  somebody  1 tickles  Paddy  Flynn,’  and  in- 
formed that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  be  present 
‘when  the  scrap  begins,’  in  order  to  learn  ail 
about  ‘ scrapping.’  The  modern  ballad-monger 
occupies  himself  with  the  tenement  house  aud 
its  folk  as  surely  as  of  old  the  wandering 
minstrel  sang  of  the  greenwood,  tUe  castle,  and 
of  knight  and  lady.  The  joys,  sorrows,  aspira- 
tions and  depressions  of  the  vulgar  are  served 
up  by  the  vulgar  for  the  vulgar.  * • * Of 

course,  it  is  not  the  class  treated  of.  but  the 
way  in  which  it  is  done,  which  makes  the 
thing  intolerable.” 

But  does  not  the  sensitiveness  of  Mr. 
Bates  in  these  matters  approach  supercili- 
ousness ? Is  not  Ills  call  for  an  ounce  of 
civet  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  loud  ? Are  not 
“ the  joys,  sorrows,  aspirations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  vulgar’’  worthy  of  the  eonsid- 
eratiou  of  those  of  us  who  do  not  happen  to 
live  in  tenement  houses?  Should  we  refuse 
to  listen  to  these  songs  which  tell  of  tene- 
ment house  life,  even  when  the  songs  are  in 
rude,  homely  language  ; or,  as  Mr.  Bates 
puts  it,  “served  up  by  the  vulgar  for  the 
vulgar?” 

Why  should  Maggie  Murphy,  song  or  girl, 
be  dismissed  so  contemptuously?  The  girl  is 
well  known  in  New  York,  for  she  is  one  of 
many.  She  is  shrewd,  great-hearted,  brave, 
witty,  industrious  and  fond  of  dance  and 
song ; she  loves  her  home  enough  to  work 
for  its  maintenance  throughout  the  week ; 
and  when  Saturday  night  comes  it  is  indeed 
to  her  “a  pleasant  locality.”  The  weekly 
gathering  is  made  up  of  humble  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  the  policeman,  her  “steady,” 
wanders  in  for  a minute.  It  is  a homely  scene, 
and  the  guests  are  not  chronicled  in  society 
columns  of  newspapers;  but  there  is  the 
honest  joy  of  working  men  and  women.  The 
song  with  its  frank,  spontaneous  melody  and 
free,  hearty  rhythm  is  worthy  of  the  girl. 

Not  only  do  the  songs  of  Messrs.  Harrigan 
and  Braham  amuse  many  people,  “vulgar” 
or  refined;  they  abound  In  realistic  descrip- 
tions of  contemporaneous  humanity  in  New 
York.  They  will  give  to  the  future  historian 
or  sociologist  a means  of  reviving  an  extinct 
life.  Take  the  songs,  for  instance,  that  are 
connected  with  different  episodes  in  the  so- 
cial rise  of  Mr.  Mulligan.  Then  the  songs  of 
other  authors  and  composers  who  work  the 
same  vein  should  not  be  overlooked.  Their 
range  is  wide.  The  transgressor  is  punished 
by  the  laws  of  Nature  or  of  man. 

It  is  true  that  “ Gilligan's  on  the 

tear  again,"  but  he  will  be  at  work  on  Mon- 
day. And  if  he  had  been  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard he  never  would  have  been  made  overseer 
of  the  yard  in  which  he  was  once  a day 
laborer.  It  is  true  th^t  many  of  tiie.  songs 
abound  in  slang,  but  these  ditties  of  New 
York  life  are  free  from  evil  suggestion  and  all 
uncleanliness. 


Mr.  Bates  asserts  that  “the  writers  0f 

these  ballads  belong  essentially  to  tlm  same 

school  ns  the  authors  of  tho  realistic  novel ' ” 
He  probably  moans  by  this  that  they  kno'w 
horoughlytho  life  of  which  they  sing.  If 
this  is  a reproach,  it  is  one  that  can  bo  n.ndo 
easily  against  honored  writers  of  all  lands 
aod  from  tho  earliest  days. 

v?*  £ 
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• t is  a singular  characteristic  of  the  mod- 
ern iiian  that  although  he  maybe  out  of  a 
position  and  in  need,  ho  never  solicits  work. 
In  the  public  notification  of  his  re-engage, 
inent,  lie  is  “ approached, *or  he  “consent  • " 
<,r  he  accepts."  The  news-item  represents 
tiie  employer  as  eager  in  his  demands 
and  the  employed  as  coy  and  even  unwilling. 
I he  hustling  seems  confined  to  the  one  who 
has  vacancies  to  fill.  This  charcteristic  of 
our  modern  time  may  be  ooserved  in  all 
ranks  of  life— from  the  stage  to  the  bench, 
from  tnu  grocery  store  to  the  pulpit. 


Ihe  death  of  Mr.  Whittier  will  be  regret- 
ted throughout  the  land,  although  he  was 
ripe  in  years  and  his  fame  was  secure.  He 
lived  to  see  many  of  the  evils  that  lie  had  so 
vigorously  fought  in  verse  remedied  or  com- 
pletely overthrown.  His  poetry  is  the  full 
expression  of  New  England  individuality. 
His  life  was  simple,  sweet  and  pure.  Even 
in  his  indignation,  when  he  spoko  with  the 
directness  of  a prophet  of  old,  his  wrath  was 
tempered  with  mercy,  and  his  severity  was 
due  to  his  sense  of  justice.  And  so,  though  lie 
has  joined  the  men  who  sang  and  labored  with 
him,  liis  influence  and  his  example  will  abide 
forever  among  the  people  witli  whom  lie 
lived  and  by  whom  lie  was  loved. 

-The  committee  of  the  Worcester  County 
Musical  Association  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  the  September  Festival  popular  in  the 
better  sense  of  the  word.  Tiie  programmes 
are  of  value,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time 
of  interest.  Excellent  singers  and  players 
are  engaged.  Furthermore,  the  prices  are 
reasonable,  and  they  are  not  controlled  by 
speculators.  Music  is  still,  even  in  Boston, 
an  expensive  luxury  to  the  great  mass,  and 
the  example  of  our  neighbors  might  well  be 
followed  by  some  of  our  older  societies. 
The  Cecilia  Society  has  shown  the  way,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  organizations 
j "lay  contrive  a plan  to  reduce  the  prices  of 
admission,  or  at  least  prevent  the  specula- 
tion that  thwarts  the  intention  of  tho  ! 
founders. 

■ 1 he  New  York  World  of  Tuesday  boasts 

that  “all  day  yesterday  the  World  tug  ran  in 
and  out  among  the  ships  of  the  cholera  fleet 
j in  the  lower  bay.  Hour  after  hour  the  tug 
lay  alongside  the  big  Normannia."  Tiie 
young  men  of  the  World  receive  communica- 
tions from  the  infected  ship,  and  they  show 
themselves  in  every  way  regardless  of  .the 
law.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  a section  of  the  penal  code  of 
New  York  enacts  that  any  person  who  holds 
an  interview,  without  the  permission  of  the 
Health  Officer,  with  the  passengers  or  crew 
of  an  infected  ship  detained  at  quarantine, 

| commits  a misdemeanor,  the  punishment  of 
which  is  a year’s  imprisonment,  a fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $2000,  or  both. 

It  is  reported  in  connection  with  the 
details  of  the  Dixon-Skelly  fight  at  New 
Orleans  that  “public  sentiment  was  nearly 
all  in  favor  of  the  Caucasian,  and  the  public 
betting  nearly  all  on  the  side  of  the  Airicau." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  tiiat  the  education  of  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  in  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  sociology  is  still  incomplete;  but  they 
showed  commendable  prudence  in  acknowl- 
edging the  superiority  of  a member  of  the 
despised  race.  Though  they  were  on  pleas- 
ure bent,  they  had  a frugal  mind. 

i’lie  swearing  in  of  policemen  as  health 
officers  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  tiie  result 
must  be  beneficial  to  Boston  even  if  tiie  chol- 
era does  not  gain  a foothoid  here.  Tile  1 
policemen  are  able  to  detect  quickly  a nuis- 
ance that  might  not  otherwise  be  reported, 
aud  such  a nuisance  will  now  be  abated 
without  tiie  perhaps  inevitable  delay  that 
attends  complaints  of  the  regular  Health  In- 
spectors. So,  too,  the  use  of  tiie  fire  patrol 
In  the  inspection  of  city  streets  will  be  of  I 
undoubted  advantage.  It  seems  as  though  1 
the  officials  are  doing  ail  that  is  in  their 
power  to  protect  our  town  ; it  now  remains 
for  tiie  citizens  to  be  prudent,  and,  above  ; 
all,  to  keep  cool 


the  l’OET  WHITTIER. 

The  death  of  John  G^eenleaf  Whittier  was 
Ul<t  wholly  unexpected.  lor  lie  was  an  old 
'm  He  bad  mW  good-by  to  the  four-score 
v'ars  which  Moses  allowed  to  unusual 
strength.  And  yet  his  mental  quickness,  his 
interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to  humanity 
wi  his  unfaltering  power  of  expression 
wore  so  pronounced  that  it  now  seems  as 
though  he  were  taken  away  in  the  prune  ot 
manhood.  With  one  exception  lie  was  the 
last  of  the  poets  who  sang  so  long  together 
f^r  the  glory  of  New  England,  and  in  certain 
respects  he  was  the  one  poet  who  was  most 
fulfvpossessed  with  the  spirit  of  Now  Eng- 
land - the  one  who  best  portrayed  In  verse 

her  landscapes  and  expressed  most  subtly  as 

JJu  with  the  sharpest  realism  the  temper 
of  her  people.  For  Longfellow  was  cosmo- 
politan; and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
Lowell  of  later  years  as  dwelling  In  comfort 
I on  foreign  soil.  Bryant  could  have  chanted 
i hL  livnins  to  nature  and  to  death  under  a 
! different  sky.  and  Emerson,  n spite  of  his  in- 
tense love  of  the  New  England  soil  was  a 
! noet -philosopher  of  the  universe.  But  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  Whittier  without  at  once 
j coupling  with  his  name  New  Lnglnnd  scenes 
and  New  England  ideas. 

Ilis  life  prepared  his  poetry,  first  of  all 
: entered  into  his  poetical  equipment  heredity. 

1 He  came  of  persecuted  stock,  and  he  nat- 
: u rallv  sympathized  deeply  with  the  op-  j 
i pre-sed.  Born  on  a farm,  he  knew  the  life 
i of  a farmer;  but  it  was  not  only  the  rotnine 
,vork  that  he  could  so  well  describe,  or  the 
dress  and  the  ways  of  life;  he  became  the 
I trusted  friend  of  Nature,  and  to  lam  she  told 
her  secrets.  Eager  for  education,  he  made 
! shoes,  and  he  taught  school  that  he  himself 
! might  learn.  His  first  published  verses  won 
the  praise  and  the  sympathy  of  Garrison, 
and  his  friendship  with  that  zealous  lib- 
erator,  added  to  his  natural  inclinations, 
made  * him  the  poet  of  the  anti-slavery 
party.  The  stern  New  England  spirit  that 
in  his  religions  poetry  was  so  strongly  tem- 
pered by  the  optimism  and  the  sweetness  o 
Ms  sect!  blazed  with  the  fiery  indignation  of 
a Hebrew  prophet  in  denouncing  the  cruelty 
of  the  oppressor  and  in  warning  the  nation 
of  the  wrath  to  come.  He  sang  the  promise 


of  those  early  days  when  Fremont  was 
leader;  he  aroused  the  Northern  people  to  a 
lively  sense  of  the  arrogance  of  the  siatc- 
holders ; he  exulted  in  memorable  verse 
when  it  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  lan 
that  those  in  bonds  were  set  free  forever. 

It  has  been  said  by  them  whose  talk  is  ot 
art  for  art’s  sake  that  the  poet  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  reformer  ; that  the 
ef  the  latter  made  him  despise  the  polishing 
of  verse;  that  in  becoming  the  bard 
of  an  epoch  he  forgot  the 
quirements  of  Time,  the  fina  " _ 

It  is  true  that  Whittier  was  never 
a iuggler  with  words.  There  are  provincial- 
: isms  of  word  and  accent  in  his  poems 
: whether  they  treat  of  pastoral  scenes  or  of 

slavery,  and  he  was  occasionally  careless  in 

! his  rhymes.  But  the  individuality  of  the 
! poet,  'as  well  as  the  New  England  individu- 
ality, would  have  suffered  from  the  Horatian 
: labor  of  the  file.  The  rugged  Honesty -of  1 * 

I excited  thought  could  not  brook  the  de  ay 
1 necessary  to  the  cutter  of  verbal  gems,  ''  hen 
[a  dull  nation  needed  the  prick  of  a zealous 
! prophet  it  would  have  seemed  treachery  to 
' Eta!  to  have  halted  for  the  sake  of  a more 
felicitous  expression.  Poetry  was  to  him 
i those  dark  days  before  the  war  the  readiest 
tool  to  serve  his  purpose.  A "at  onM  dis- 
grace or  a national  crime  was  never  merely 
material  for  poetry. 

As  bv  his  glowing  lines  he  served  his  con n- 
trv  so  by  his  poetic  Illustrations  of  homely 
New  England  life  he  glorified  a homely  peo- 
ple; so  by  his  religious  verses  full  of  sweet 
charity  and  Implicit  trust  he  appeaseLmany 
a doubting  spirit  and  brought,  consolation  to 
many  a "mourner.  The  New  Englander  of 
past  vears,  stern  to  severity,  a man  of  obsti- 
nate convictions,  yet  not  Inaccessible  to  the 
demands  of  justice ; who  m thc  rou  in 
l,i,  hard  life  was  apt  to  neglect  the  cult  v a 
lion  of  things  now  thought  neecssar  y o. 
absorbed  in  wresting  from  the  land  orthe 
sea  a livelihood,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  dories  of  autumnal  woods  or  setting 

! w as  "often  displayed  In  tragic  mtuatmns 

terpretcr  in  Whittier.  The  poet  may  choose 
. ao  episode  in  the  history  of  New  Lug- 
i Hnd  as  in  his  version  of  the  long-creM- 
! ited  ’ inhumanity  of  “ Floyd  Ireson , « j 

nf  a pathetic  superstition  as  in 
••  T»riti2  the  Be<-- or  he  may  give  a photo-  | 

"rip  ic  representation  of  farm  life  in  winter, 
graphic  repre -y  „ ftd  ,n  pach  !tnd  every 

as  m . no.  - the  faithful  delinea- 
te the  graph.  . accurate. 


a. 

was  foreign  to  him.  - -v  ,v  Rngland 

woman  as  they  were  found  IpJ dosely 

were  his  subjects.  T - people  and  the 

I S5122 

him.  They  loved  him. 

IS  not  im- 
probable that  “™7“5drlBThe“S2em  of 

'been^tried  ^England  with  sucTOSS  ^d  there 

3K»«rcsf5*Si 

anlntelv  of  its  poisonous  properties.  1 

join  e J are  now  considering  the 

coast  depend  in  great  measure  on  their  de 

Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  is  picturesqueun  h.s 
anguage,  even  in  the  moment  of  defeat. 

A’ lieu  the  concluding,  ceremonies 

tne  man  was  icvealed  g lamenta-  I 

Uonlhere^ ^were  no'rash  ch|ges  of  foul  play.  | 

But  Mr.  Sullivan  then  pronounced  his  epi- 

tapli  for  all  time:  “Poor  John  J ^ 
knocked  out.  He  is  a goner,  and  booze  did 

it.”  — - - »- 

me  members  of  the  Southern  Club  of 
New  York,  in  the  conflict  between  sentiment 
and  pecuniary  gain,  are  not  unlike  their 
brethren  of  New  Orleans  who  attended  the 
Dixon-Skelly  fight.  They  sympathize 
naturally  with  Cleveland;  but  they  aie  0iv- 
ing  odds  oil  Harrison. 

Comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  con- 
duct of  the  Czar,  who  in  company  with  his 
wife  made  a personal  inspection  ot  the 
cholera  hospitals,  and  that  of  the  Emperoi  1 
William,  who,  although  he  recently  an- 
nounced his  readiness  to  lead  liis  forces  to 
the  death,  defend  his  people  at  the  risk  ot  his 
life,  and  wade  through  gory  fields  lor  the  sake 
of  his  country,”  nevertheless  keeps  away 
from  Hamburg.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
action  of  King  Humbert,  who  visited  t ie 
hospitals  during  the  raging  of  the  cholera  in 
Italv,  won  for  him  the  lasting  affection  of  his 
people;  but  the  visits  were  supplemented  by 
charitable  deeds.  It  is  a question  whether 
such  a visit  on  the  part  of  William  would  be 
of  real  benefit  to  the  sufferers  or  the 
State.  A thorough  overhauling  of  the  mu- 
nicipal rules  and  regulations  of  Hamburg,  a 
cleansing  of  the  city  and  a new  system ^ of 
water  works  would  be  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  said  that  William  is  now  con- 
sidering these  indispensable  reforms. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  in  questions  of  health 
from  individual  cases.  A vegetarian  died 
the  other  day  in  London  who  was  so  firm  in 
his  belief  that  he  would  not  see  any  doctor 
who  was  not  of  liis  own  faith.  was  de- 
clared al  ter  a post-mortem  examination  that 
he  died  practically  from  inanition  and  starva- 
tion, from  a want  of  stimulating  food,  meat 
in  some  form.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  eating 

only  “buns  and  bread  and  butter  and  toma- 
toes.’’ On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Parrot,  aged 
B4,  put  the  first  girder  of  a pier  in  position  a 
few  days  ago.  He  is  the  A ice-Presiden  o 
the  Vegetarian  Society  of  England,  and  he, 
has  not  tasted  flesh  meat  for  forty-two  years. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Herald,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  windy  city  are  the  most  generous 
patrons  of  the  Pest  in  literature.  They  an 
its  closest  critics  and  its  most  appreciative 
readers."  The  circumstance  that  there  is  n 
conspicuous  man  of  letters  in  the  city  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  local  criticism i is 
“ not  yet  of  that  robust  kind  which  bear., 
fruit  in  the  adequate  recognition  of  local 
writers.”  But  the  great  Chicago  writer 
already  exists,  and  “when  he  has  found 
honor  at  Home  lie  will  be  recognized  the 
world  over.”  It  is  assuring  in  this  connec- 
tion to  learn  that  he  will  not  upset  the  idols 
Of  the  past  and  the  present,  for  the  Chicago 

Herald  admits  that  “canons  of  art  will  not 

be  set  aside.  They  are  immutable. 


Zola,  who  wen!  to  Lourdes  to  scoff,  re- 
mained to  pray.  He  declares  that  lie  never 
saw  such  a marvelous  display  of  unselfish 
fervor.  “ Poor  and  rich  intermingle  freely, 
ami  there  is  no  show  of  human  disdain  or  j 
class  pride.  Lourdes  is  useful  in  this  utili- 
tarian and  sordid  age.”  This  reminds  one  of 
the  cry  of  Renan,  that  he  wished  for  some 
inspired  orator  to  lecture  in  the  colleges  of 
Paris  that  the  souls  of  the  young  men  of  the 
present  materialistic  age  might  be  uplifted. 


after  the  battle, 


New  Orleans  was  the  Austerlitz  of  Sulli- 
van- it  is.  now  his  Waterloo.  In  spite  of 
the ’predictions  of -college  professors  and 
sporting  friends;  in  spite  of  the  prestige  of 
the  myriad-minded  man  who  had  won  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  ring,  the  theatre 
and  in  literature,  Mr.  Corbett,  an  ex-bank 
clerk  not  only  defeated  Sullivan,  he  abso- 
lutely routed  him.  The  body  that  had  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  sculptor  was  red 
and  black  and  blue.  The  hand  that  had 
been  grasped  by  the  nobility  of  England  was 
limp  and  without  force.  And  yet  perhaps 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  never  so  wholly  great  as  in 
the  moment  of  bis  defeat. 

i»  Ho  nothing  common  did,  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene.” 

Water  was  poured  over  him;  ammonia  was 
applied  to  his  nose;  be  was  fanned  with  a 
towel  and  when  “with  much  trouble  he  was 
brought  round,”  he  said  in  ‘•liis  more  than 
ordinary  boot-leg  voice,’  Say,  am  lacked? 
When  he  was  informed  of  the  result  of  the 
last  round,  he  shook  the  hand  of  his  adver- , 
sary  There  was  no  whining,  there  was  no  ] 
cheap  attempt  at  indifference.  He  re- 
marked, as  if  to  himself,  “I  went  in  too 
often.”  Then  his  undying  devotion  to  the 
American  flag  displayed  itself;  “ I am  glad  ( 
I was  whipped,  if  I had  to  be  whipped,  by  | 
an  American  citizen.”  He  even  knew  how  , 
to  pluck  a useful  lesson,  a warning  to  his 
kind,  from  the  jaws  of  defeat.  He  caught 
sight  of  his  co-mate  McAuliffe,  the  well- 
known  and  “gentlemanly  pugilist,  ’ who  was 
engaged  busily  in  drinking  out  of  a bottle  : 
“That’s  what  did  it.  Booze  knocked  me  i 
out  ” How  superior  is  such  conduct  to  the 
sulking  of  Napoleon,  who  disparaged  the 
ability  of  Wellington  and  complained  of  the 
inactivity  or  the  treachery  of  Grouchy. 

It  is  no  wonder  when  such  a man  enters 
the  ring,  the  details  of  liis  daily  life  are  tele- 
graphed throughout  the  land;  that  his  opin- 
ions on  social  and  literary  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed eagerly;  and  that  when  he  is  in  actual 


contest,  thousands  crowd  the  streets  hungry 
for  news.  This  fight  was  not  merely  a Tocal 
issue  at  New  Orleans;  the  inland eities  of 
the  West  throbbed  in  unisou  with  excited 
Boston.  The  memories  of  former  giants 
the  ring  were  invoked,  and  the  leading  news- 
papers were  filled  with  the  hastily  acquiree 
erudition  of  the  inflamed  reporters.  Ihe 
news  that  Sullivan’s  little  nephew  was  taken 
to  New  Orleans  that  he  might  remember  in 
after  years  the  proud  bearing  of  his  uncle 
was  accompanied  by  the  statemen  < 
boxing  was  instituted  by  St.  Bernardine  in 
1200  as  “ an  innocent  vent  to  the  hot  tempers 
of  the  Italians.”  The.  roll  of  leading  members 
of  the  fancy  was  called  from  Pollux  to  Jack 
Broughton,  from  Amycus,  King  of  tne 
Bebryces  to  James  Belcher.  The  deeds  ?* 
the  “Game  Chicken”  and  the  ‘ Beuecia 
Boy  ” were  chanted  in  sonorous  strains. 

Fig  and  Cribb  and  Spring  and  Mendoza 
followed  Eryt  and  Antaeus  and  Epsetis  and 
Euryalus.  Homer  and  Virgil,  “Christopher 
North”  and  Thackeray  were  quoted  freely. 
The,  managers  of  these  newspapers  knew  the 
temper  of  their  readers.  Many  a man  yester- 
day forgot  the  tariff  question,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  cholera  in  liis  desire  to  learn  the  out- 
come of  the  fight.  So  it  was  in  the  early 
days,  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  so  it 
was  in  the  days  of  tlm  gentle  Hazlitt.  He 
was  not  only  an  excited  spectator;  he  wrote 
an  essay  on  “The  Fight,"  and  it  may  >e 
found  in  his  “Literary  Remains’  between 
the  articles  on  “A  New  Theory  cf  Criminal 
Legislation”  and  “The  Shyness  of 
Scholars.”  The  essay  is  well  worth  reading. 
It  was  dedicated  to  “the  ladies;”  for  the 
author  did  not  think  it  out  of  character 
“for  the  fair  to  notice  the  exploits 
of  the  brave.”  Hazlitt  tolls  of  his 
journey  to  tlio  ring,  and  the  chance 
acquaintances  who  informed  him  concerning 
the  approaching  contest.  The  training  was 
exercise  and  abstinence.  “A  yolk  of  an  egg 
with  a spoontul  of  rum  in  it  is  the  first  thing 
In  the  morning,  and  then  a walk  of  mx 
miles  till  breakfast.  This  meal  consists  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  tea  and  toast  and  bee  - 
steaks.  Then  another  six  or  seven  miles  tin 
dinner  time,  and  another  supply  of  solid  beef 
or  mutton,  with  a pint  of  porter,  and  perhaps, 
at  the  utmost,  a couple  of  glasses  of  sherry. 
And  what  were  all  the>e»preparations  for . 


and  3Tr.  “Bill*’  Nento  might  sec  which  or 
the  two  was  tho  bettor  mau.  And  bow  was 
this  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Haz- 
litt?  Let  the  answer  bo  given  in  his  own 
words : 

"Noate  just  than  made  a tremendous  lunce  at 
him  and  hit  him  full  in  tho  face.  It  was  doubt- 
ful whether  ha  would  fall  backward  or  for- 
ward; he  hung  suspended  for  a second  or  two. 
and  then  fell  t ack,  throwing  his  hands  in  tL 
air.  and  with  his  faoo  lifted  up  to  the  sky.  I 
never  saw  anything  more  tetri  lie  than  his 
aspect  just  bofore  ho  fell.  All  traces  of  life,  of 
natural  expression,  wore  gone  from  him.  His 
face  was  liko  a human  skull,  a death’s  head, 
spouting  blood.  The  eyes  wero  tilled  with 
blood,  tho  nose  streamed  with  blood,  tho  mouth 
ganed  with  blood.  He  was  not  liko  an  actual 
man,  but  liko  a preternatural  spectral  appear- 
ance, or  like  one  of  the  figures  in  Dante’s  In- 
ferno.” 

And  yet  the  Gasman  fought  on  for  several 
rounds,  aud  it  was  not  for  some  time  that 
Hazlitt  was  moved  to  pity  Mrs.  Hickman. 
The  moral  that  Hazlitt  drew  applies  to  the 
fallen  pugilist  of  Boston.  “Our  friend  had 
vapored  and  swaggered  too  much.  ‘This  is 
the  grave  digger  ’ (would  Tom  Hickman  ex- 
claim in  the  moments  of  intoxication  from 
gin  and  success,  shewing  his  tremendous 
right  hand),  ‘this  will  send  many  of  them  to 
their  long  homes  ; I haven’t  done  with  them 
yet ! ’ ” And  Haslitt  might  well  have  had  tho 
fight  of  Wednesday  in  mind  when  he  summed 
up  the  matter  as  follows:  “The  result  ap- 
peared to  me  as  line  a piece  of  poetical  jus- 
tice as  I had  ever  witnessed.” 


The  interest  taken  in  the  Olympian  game 
at  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  boasting  of 
Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  was  hushed  forever, 
reminds  one  of  an  episode  of  the  Sayers  and 
Heenan  fight.  There  was  an  assemblage  of 
English  clergymen  at  the  time,  and  they  were 
50  much  more  interested  in  the  forthcoming 
result  than  in  the  ecclesiastical  problems 
presented  that  the  Archbishop  was  shocked. 
He  censured  in  grave  terms  their  “vulgar 
and  debasing”  curiosity,  and  then  added 
that  for  his  own  part  he  had  never  enter- 
tained any  doubt  that  “from  the  extraordi- 
nary endurance  of  the  man  Sayers,  he  would 
conquer  the  American.” 

Patriotism  should  be  fostered  in  every  way- 
in  the  public  schools,  and  Gov.  Russell’s 
recommendation  that  “My  Country, ’Tis  of 
Thee”  should  be  sung  in  every  school  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  is  a fitting  supplement  to  the 
request  of  President  Harrison  that  the 
national  flag  should  float  over  every  school- 
house.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a mortifying 
fact  that  the  tune  to  which  these  words  are 
sung  is  to  us  without  national  distinction, 
and  serves  the  patriotic  zeal  of  Great  Britain 
and  Saxony. 

— 

In  view  of  the  decided  disinclination  of 
Senator  Hill  to  meet  Grover  Cleveland,  al- 
though the  latter  has  gone  to  New  York  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
analysis  of  the  Senator’s  character  by  Sena- 
tor Brown.  "Mr.  Hill  may  be  considered 
peculiar,  but  ho  will  be  found  in  the  right 
place  when  the  campaign  ends.”  To  the 
Cleveland  Democrats  and  the  Mugwumps 
his  “right  place”  is  a vague  locality,  and  a 
more  precise  definition  of  the  Senator’s 
standing  ground  would  be  welcome. 

The  murder  of  Abigail  Rogers  is  a grim  in- 
fident  of  lonely  New  England  life.  For  a 
year  she  had  lived  alone  in  a one-roomed 
honse  on  a deserted  mountain  road.  Her 
husband  is  said  to  be  at  Tewksbury,  and  her 
son  is  in  the  Concord  Reformatory.  She 
supported  herself  by  knitting  yarn  ; and  her 
sarnings,  which  amounted  to  about  .$40,  were 
undoubtedly  the  price  of  her  life.  From 
these  few  documents,  a de  Maupassant  could 
;onstruct  a short  story  that  would  create  a 
new  shudder. 

The  English  newspapers  speak  in  becom- 
ing terms  of  the  life  and  the  work  of  Whit- 
tier, who  in  his  intense  New  England  spirit 
was  to  these  States  as  Burns  to  Scotland,  and 
in  his  reproduction  of  New  England  land- 
scapes as  Scott  to  his  loved  land.  All  Eng- 
lish criticism  of  American  poets  admits  a 
premise  that  is  not  vet  established  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  poetic  eminence  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  In  spite  of  tho  opinions 
expressed  in  England,  France  and  Germaui 
concerning  that  wild  genius,  he  is  not  yet 
given  his  proper  rating  by  his  own  country- 
men. 

The  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  have  decided  to  report  to  the  stock- 
holders in  tavor  of  rebuilding  immediately 
the  opera  house.  And  now  the  stockholders 
themselves  must  decide  whether  they  will 
bear  the  expense.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
decision  will  be  prompt  and  favorable.  Fur 
although  opera  may  be  in  a sense  a thing  of 
fashion,  it  is  an  accompaniment  of  modern 
civilization;  and  it  is  a form  of  art  that 
should  be  cultivated  here  with  every  care  as 
it  is  not  native  to  the  soil.  The  present 
managers  are  able,  experienced  men  with 
capital,  and  they  have  already  shown  a 
willingness  to  give  the  people  of  New  York 
opera  in  its  full  glory.  Surely  the  New 


lie  death  of  Jerome  Albert  Victor  van 
Wilder  deserves  more  than  a passing  notice 
His  critical  articles  in  Gil  Bias  were  cele- 
brated for  their  radicnl  views  and  their  pol- 
ished stylo;  but  it  is  as  a translator  that  he 
will  be  long  remembered.  The  French,  as 
well  as  tho  Germans,  wish  to  hear  opera  and 
songs  sung  in  tile  language  which  they  them- 
selves use.  Wilder  accomplished  successfully 
a difficult  task.  He  preserved  tne  spirit  of  the 
poet,  and  lie  was  loyal  to  the  intention  of  the 
composer.  His  translations  were  neither 
bald  nor  florid.  Nor  was  lie  daunted  by  the 
enormous  difficulties  presented  in  the  texts 
A W ugner ; he  overcame  them,  so  that  those 
iroat  music-dramas  can  be  now  given  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  Paris  Opera  House.  All 
■hings  taken  into  consideration.  Wilder  was 
without  doubt  the  greatest  of  such  trans- 
ators. 


/a 


AS  AID  TO  SOXO. 

Tlie  American  concert-goer  is  accustomed 
to  tlie  polyglot  programme.  He  hears  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  German,  and  occasion- 
ally Swedish,  as  well  as  tho  dialect  of  Creoles. 
He  listens  often  to  words  that  are  without 
meaning  to  him.  Nor  does  lie  rebel  when  in 
one  and  the  same  operatic  performance  the 
different  characters  sing  in  different  lan- 
guages, so  that  an  ensemble  is  like  unto  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  In  this  artistic  careless- 
ness he  is  aided  by  many  who  claim  that  an 
opera  or  a song  should  lie  sung  always  in  the 
language  of  tlie  original  text;  and  there  are  a 
few  who  insist  that  ail  vocal  music  should  be 
confined  to  German.  It  is  stated  that  the 
composer  had  ouly  in  view  the  original  text, 
the  text  which  he  understood,  when  he  in- 
vented the  appropriate  music;  that  when  the 
text  is  translated,  the  music  of  the  composer 
suffers  on  account  of  false  accentuation  or 
perverted  sentiment;  that  no  translator  is 
able  to  deal  justly  witli  either  the  author  or 
the  composer. 

Unfortunately  for  this  argument,  there  have 
been  translators  who  succeeded  admirably  in 
this  difficult  task.  One  of  them  died  this 
week,  and  his  death  is  a serious  loss  to 
France.  Jerome  Albert  Victor  Van  Wilder 
was  not  only  a thoroughly  educated  man  and 
an  acute  writer  on  musical  subjects;  lie  had 
the  rare  faculty  of  translating  from  one 
language  into  another  so  that  there,  was  no 
suggestion  of  translation,  aud  yet  the  thought 
of  the  poet  and  the  intention  of  the  composer 
were  preserved.  His  French  versions  of 
songs  set  to  music  by  Schumann  and  Grieg, 
his  translation  of  the  text  of  “The  Messiah  ” 
and  the  works  of  Wagner  are. his  monument. 
In  certain  cases  the  task  was  thick  witli  dif- 
ficulties; but  lie  was  never  daunted,  and  his 
natural  skill  was  supplemented  by  patience 
and  sincerity.  So,  too,  in  Germany  there  are 
a few  remarkable  translations  from  the 
French;  that  of  Offenbach's  “La  Belle 
Helene  ” being  a notable  example. 

It  is  true  that  the  translations  into  English 
which  now  exist  are  as  a rule  unworthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  singer  and  the  audience. 
In  tlieendeavor  to  be  absolutely  faithful  the 
verses  are  bald  and  often  grotesque.  The 
translator  attempts  to  regulate  the  vowels 
for  the  convenience  of  tiie  singer,  and  he 
warps  or  distorts  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
Or  in  the  effort  to  be  poetical  lie  abandons 
wholly  the  original  idea.  Look  over  tlie 
translations  of  opera  numbers  that  are  pub- 
lished for  the  concert  stage  or  the  teacher’s 
use.  Nine  out  of  ten  are  absurd  or  false.  The 
common  rules  of  syntax  are  disregarded ; the 
favorite  punctuation  mark  is  an  exclamation 
point.  The  translations  of  the  songs  of  Schu- 
bert, Schumann  and  Franz  are  too  often 
open  to  the  same  objection.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  singers  prefer  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  version,  even  when  they 
are  not  familiar  with  it. 

But  sane  and  reasonably  faithful  transla- 
tions are  not  impossible.  There  are  men 
and  women,  not  unacquainted  with  music, 
wdio  are  capable  of  good  work  in  this 
neglected  field.  The  stinginess,  or  the  ignor- 
ance, or  the  haste  of  the  publisher  stands  in 
the  way.  He  regards  translation  as  hack- 
work and  regulates  his  price  accordingly.  Or 
lie  is  in  a hurry,  that  he  may  get  the  better 
of  a rival,  and  lie  will  not  allow  tlie  transla- 
tor the  necessary  time.  If  the  conventional 
rhymes  are  observed,  lie  is  content.  Now  no 
one  expects  that  the  verses  of  Heine  will  ap- 
peai»the  same  after  their  sea  change;  tlie 
j subtleness  of  expression,  the  wonderful  sug- 
gestion, tlie  unique  mingling  of  sentiment 
and  irony,  all  these  defy  tlie  most  capable  of 
translators.  But  it  is  possible  to  give  to  the 
singer  a version  that  docs  not  offend  by 
its  flagrant  violation  of  sense.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  after 
all  the  word’s  of  a song  are  of  im- 
portance in  carrying  the  music,  although 
it.  is  now  the  fashion  or  tlie  affectation  to 
court  music  that  is  unintelligible  per  se  or 
because  tlie  words  are  foreign  to  the  majority. 
Richard  Wagner  knew  the  value  of  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  text  when  lie 
welcoine.d  publicly  an  Italian  version  of  one 


. Although  Mr.  Corbett  is  reported  to  be’  as 
lively  as  a cricket.”  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  h„  s,  anything,  more  retiring  in  Ids 

disposition  than  i10  was  before  he  knocked 
ilr.  .Sullivan."  This  sensitive  gentleman 
IS  now  borne  northward  to  the  fulfillment  of 
lls  theatrical  engagements  by  a train  covered 
with  flags  and  Imuting,  and  with  large 
. reamers  on  the  sides;  these  streamers  bear 
ho  legend  ‘ Tho  Champion  of  the  World.” 
nd  on  Ids  way  Mayors  and  village  poten- 
tates turn  out  to  do  him  homage. 

A correspondent  is  reminded  by  the  propo- 
sition of  Gov.  Russell  that  ala  fixed  hour  on 
Columbus  Day  there  should  be  one  grand 
chorus,  “ My  Country,  'tis  of  thee,”  of  Dr. 
Holmes’s  suggestion  that  at  a given  moment 
the  whole  world  should  shout  “Oh  !”  it  will 
be  remembered  that  tlie  only  obstacle  to  the 
Doctor’s  plan  was  tlie  probability  of  each 
me  keeping  silence  that  he  might  bear  to 
greater  advantage  tlie  universal  cry. 

1 1 is  said  that  the  secret  of  tlie  sweet  ex- 
pression and  tlie  habitual  serenity  of  the 
Japanese  women  is  found  in  their  free- 
dom from  small  worries.  “The  fashion  of 
dress  never  varying  saves  tlie  wear  of  mind 
on  that  subject,  and  tlie  bareness  of  the 
houses  and  simplicity  of  diet  makes  house- 
keeping a mere  bagatelle.”  But  the  European 
dress  is  worn  more  and  more,  and  the  Japan- 
ese are  noted  for  the  variety  of  their  dishes. 
The  true  secret  is  without  doubt  the  com- 
posure peculiar  to  tlie  Orientals,  and  mission- 
aries from  the  East  who  would  teach  the 
value  of  restfulness  of  mind  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  fretting  would  be  truly  welcome 
here. 


The  city  of  Lowell  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  adoption  of  the  system  of  cremation  as 
i means  of  disposing  of  garbage.  The  fur- 
nace to  be  erected  will  have  ample  capacity, 
and  there  will  be  an  apparatus  for  the  disin- 
fection of  suspected  clothing  by  superheated 
steam.  It  appears  that  in  the  past  garbage 
in  Lowell  has  been  sold  to  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  to  feed  swine,  and  it  has  been 
given  to  cows.  This  highly  objectionable 
practice  will  be  ended  by  the  introduction  of 
the  crematory. 

Mr.  Mansfield’s  version  of  “The  Scarlet 
Letter”  will  be  seen  witli  interest.  The 
strength  of  Hawthorne’s  romance  lies  in  tlie 
sxhibition  of  a heart  eaten  with  remorse,  and 
ret  there  are  opportunities  for  stage  treat- 
ment, as  tlie  public  penance  of  Hester,  tlie 
vigil  on  the  scaffold,  aud  tho  final  revelation. 
When  a play  is  made  out  of  a novel,  the 
temptation  to  compare  the  two  works  so  in- 
herently different  is  perhaps  unavoidable  ; 
and  j et  such  a play  should  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits,  without  reference  to  its  source. 

[ To  the  true  lover  of  Haw-thorne  such  a 
dramatization  seems  a rash  experiment  if 
not  an  absolute  profanation. 

It  is  the  pernicious  liabit  of  certain  grocers 
and  venders  of  fruit  to  expose  their  wares  in 
the  street,  where  they  are  often  quickly  con- 
taminated by  the  dust  and  by  the  passerAby. 
Even  cut  melons  are  sometimes  seen.  Such 
exposures  are  always  disagreeable ' to  the. 
thought  and  not  without  great  danger  to  the 
consumer,  and  when  there  is  a chance  of  an 
epidemic,  the  practice  should  be  prohibited 
absolutely  by  law.  The  very  gifts  of  nature 
in  such  times  are  tlie  ones  that  should  be 
most  closely  scrutinized. 


The  possible  answer  to  tlie  alleged  fact 
that  in  the  West  the  povularityof  matrimony 
has  materially  declined  of  late  years  may  be 
. found  in  the  study  by  E.  W.  Howe  of  Wext- 
wn  Society.  “A  middle-aged  man  who  at- 
tends a social  affair  in  the  West  is  looked 
upon  as  an  ndditj-,  so  firmly  rooted  is  the 
impression  that  as  soon  as  a man  marries  lie 
night  to  retire  from  everything  except  busi- 
ness. Our  idea  of  society  is  that  it  is  an  in- 
•ititution for  bringing  about  marriages;  alter 
he  marriages  take  place  the  contracting  par- 
ses are  expected  to  retire”  ft  was  con- 
side:  i-d  o old  in  the  East  tha  tlie  moment  a 
young  woman  was  married  she  should  yield 
gracefully  to  her  sin. do  nster.s.  But  there 
has  been  a decided  change  in  this  respect. 
Marriage  is  no  longer  considered  as  an  adieu 
io  society,  and  a brilliant  wife  is  not  ex- 
pected to  shi n e for  the  sole  benefit  of  hei 
fortunate  husband.  Marriage  is  still  "popu- 
lar” in  the  effete  Eastern  States. 


Serb.  !3 


With  the  return  of  the  summer  exiles  the 
lorgnette  is  seen  again  in  tho  streets.  The 
weapon  is  a delicate  one,  easily  broken,  but 
It  is  savage  in  its  possible  erueltj:.  The 
bravest  man  quails  when  it  is  leveled  at  him ; 
tlie  proudest  woman  is  conscious  of  some 
defect  of  person  or  of  dress  when  so  sur- 
rcyed.  The  fact  that  the  lorgnette  is  often 
made  of  window  glass  does  not  lessen  its 
terrors. 


S ^ JL 

MVSIC  A GAIN. 

The  musical  season  of  'ffJ-’iXi  will  opcu  with 
the  first  Symphony  concert,  anil  already  are 
singers  and  performers  on  musical  instru- 
ments in  active  training  for  public  appear- 
ance. Manufacturers  of  pianofortes  have 
engaged  their  champions  and  framed  letters  ^ 
of  recommendation  which  will  be  signed  in 
the  heat  of  the  season.  The  singer  is  eagerly 
examining  his  physical  apparatus  and  is  test- 
ing his  method.  Advance  notices  in  the  dis- 
seise of  foreign  dispatches  and  personal 
notes  are  circulated  freely.  We  shall  soon 
have  the  yearly  opportunity  of  hearing  at 
least  a dozeu  versions  of  the  “Waldstein  " 
sonata.  The  vestals  of  the  city  stand  ready 
t0  light  and  nurse  the  sacred  fire  ou  the 
altar"  of  Brahms.  The  name  of 
Paderewski  is  heard  again  in  street 
cars.  Singers  who  are  neglected  or  for- 
gotten in  Europe  are  packing  their 
trunks  in  preparation  for  triumphs  in  Ameri- 
ca. Soon  there  will  be  the  charging  of  the 
air  with  music  of  various  kinds.  Chamber 
concerts  and  recitals,  symphony  and  popular 
concerts  will  amuse,  or  possibly  instruct. 
There  will  also  be  the  discussions  concern- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  schools,  pieces  and 
performers.  And  the  stray  foreigner  will 
be  amazed  at  the  solemn  attention  paid  here 
to  the  extraction  of  sound  from  human  in- 
struments, and  from  instruments  of  wood 
aud  string  and  hide  aud  brass. 

It  is  said  that  we  shall  hear  new  things. 

The  long  labor  of  the  composer  will  be 
judged  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  That 
which  is  great  in  its  simplicity  may  he 
scouted  as  flippant.  That  which  is  com- 
plexity and  the  twin-brother  of  obscurity 
I may  be  crowned  because  of  its  unsympathetic 
j darkness.  There  will  be,  on  the  other  hand,  ( 

1 a revival  of  emotion  provoked  by  familiar! 

and  approved  measures;  and  many  who  are| 

( frightened  by  the  uncouth  appearance 
of  the  modern  Russian  composers  will 
| purr  complacently  at  the  sight  of  Mendelsso  n 
I and  his  followers,  who  water  the  milk  ot 
their  master.  Originality  iu  composition 
may  again  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the 
hearer;  and  virility  of  thought  and  expression 
will  no  doubt  seem  rude  if  not  positively  in- 
decent Much  depends  in  this  matter  on  toe 
position  assumed  by  the  chief  patrons  and 
patronesses  of  music.  . 

Much  is  expected  of  the  combination  ot 
orchestra  aud  chorus  that  has  been  talked  o 
for  two  years,  and  is  now  apparently  an  es- 
tablished fact.  Interesting  w orks  may  thus 
be  produced  and  variety  be  given  to  the  Ssym- 
1 phony  concerts.  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  propose  the  performance  of  Handel  s 
“Samson,”  a mass  by  Cherubini,  and  Hr. 
Chadwick’s  admirable  “ Phcenix  Expirans. 

The  Cecilia  thought  of  asking  Mr.  Dvorak  to 
make  the  journey  from  Mew  Tork 
that  be  might  direct  Ins  Requiem. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ex- 

\ periment  would  have  contributed  to  t le 
glory  of  art.  There  would  have  been  a nat- 
ural curiosity  to  examine  the  face  and  figure 
of  tlie  Bohemian ; buthe  is  not  regarded  in 
Europe  as  a skillful  conductor,  and  it  is  said 
there,  in  a low  voice,  that  the  Requiem  is 
dull.  It  is  not  improbable  that  “ The  Dam- 
! nation  of  Faust”  will  be  sung  by  the  Cecilia. 

I The  pianists  and  the  singers  have  not  an- 
i nounced their  programmes;  but  it  would  not 
be  impossible  lor  an  experienced  concert-goer 
to  frame  them  in  advance.  When  one  considers, 
for  instance,  the  wealth  of  pianoforte  litera- 
ture, the  scantiness  of  tlie  usual  repertoire  j 
seems  inexplicable.  As  for  the  singers,  they  , 

1 are  no  doubt  striving  with  the  pronunciation 

I of  foreign  languages.  We  shall  hear  ->er- 
man  and  French  and  Italian.  It  is  true  that 
wc  do  business,  dispute  and  make  love  in 
English  : and  our  novelists,  historians,  poets 
and  writers  on  political  economy  still  prefer 
their  native  language.  .It  is  only  111  1,ms‘c 
that  our  heart  and  understanding  are  affected 
bv  words  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

AT  WORCESTER. 


Opening  Concert  of  the 
Annual  Festival. 


Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of  Praise” 
and  the  “ Erl  King’s  Daughter.” 


Quarantine  Prevents  the  Arrival 
of  a Singer. 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  Boston  Journal. 
Worcester.  Muss.,  Sept.  27.  The  opening 
concert  of  tlie  Worcester  Festival  of  ’02  tvas  an 
organ  and  song  recital.  Mr.  Frank  Taft  was  the 
organist,  and  bo  playe  l Bach’s  toccata  and 
fugue  iu  D minor.  Saint  Saens’s  "Benediction  I 
Nuptiale.”  Salome’s  **  Wedding  Hymn,”  Mer- 
kel’s concert-adagio  in  E and  a "Marche  Sym- 
phonique”  of  his  own  for  organ  and  orchestra, 
which  was  written  for  the  Worcester  County 
Musical  Association  and  played  for  the  first 
time  this  afternoon.  Organ  recitals  in  tilts 
country  are,  unfortunately.  regarded  by  lovers 
of  muslo  as  a bore.  It  is  true  that 
when  such  an  organ. st  as  Mr.  S.  P.  Warren  of 
Grace  Church.  Now  York,  gives  his  recitals,  tlie 
programmes  and  the  performance  . command 
the  respect  of  ail  musicians,  but.  with  lew  ex- 
ceptions. organ  concerts  are  slighted  and  the 
organ  itself  is  regarded  merely  as  a convenient 
instrument  for  the  servioos  of  the  church,  loo 
many  organists  are  amateurs.  T oo  many  organ- 
ists are  simply  piauolorte  players,  who  a <d  to 
their  income  by  playing  the  organ  as 
though  it  were  a pianoforte.  They  play 
arrangements  of  popular  melodies;  they 
disguise  that  which  is  purely  secular  by  tak- 
ing liuerties  with  the  rhythm,  and  evon  with 
the  very  notes  of  the  composer.  Or  they  im- 
provise. and  then  is  heard  tlie  abomination  of 
desolation  spoken  of  by  the  Hebrew  prophet. 

The  musical  hearer  is.  therefore,  apt  to  con- 
demn the  instrument  itself.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
heavy,  elephantine,  logy.  He  admires  its  use- 
fulness as  a background  or  a support  to  a con- 
gregation indulging  itself  in  song,  buthe  denies 
its  claims  as  a solo  instrument.  In  this  he  is 
foolish. 

Now.  Mr.  Taft's  programme  as  a whole  was 
worthy  of  respectful  consideration.  To  be  sure, 
lie  had  no  business  to  play  an  arrangement  of 
airs  from  "Faust.”  The  opera  of  Gounod  is  a 
masterpiece,  but  it  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to 
such  a borrower  as  the  organ.  But  we  have  not 
yet  outgrown  in  America  the  desire 
to  hear  such  arrangements,  or  disarrange- 
ments; and  perhaps  Mr.  Taft  is  not  to 
be  blamed  severely  if  he  wished  to 

please  a miscellaneous  audience.  The  playing 
of  Mr.  Taft  was,  however,  open  to  serious  objec- 
tion. He  played  the  toccata  of  Bach  as  though 
he  had  once  heard  the  noble  composition  given 
by  a pupil  of  Guilmant,  and  so  at  times  his 
phrasing  was  admirauie,  but,  as  if  perchance  his 
memory  deserted  him,  he  would  ue  inconsis- 
tent There  was  a lack  of  authority  in  nis  de- 
livery. He  was  careless  in  the  treatment  of 
broad  chords,  particularly  in  the  releasing  of  I 
them.  ' 

The  rhythm  in  the  fugue  was  not  sharply  de- 
fined. In  the  passages  of  free  fantasy  the  regis- 
tration was  injudicious,  and  the  manuals  were 
not  used  in  effective  contrast.  Nor  were  the 
passages  of  bravura  always  played  with  clear- 
ness, with  musical  intelligence.  Iu  the  charm- 
ing little  piece  of  Saint  Saens  the  melody  was 
not  sung  with  either  delicacy  or  governed 
passion ; there  was  an  apparent  lack  i 
of  sincerity,  a want  of  genuine  feel- 
ing; aud,  again,  the  registration  was 
unfortunate.  His  symphonic  march  is  an  am- 
bitious work  with  an  amuitious  title.  In  it 
there  is  little  to  praise.  Hie  themes  are  ordi- 
nary, dry.  conventional;  tlie  elaboration  is  dull 
and  unintelligent;  the  instrumentation  is  child- 
ish. Mr.  Halt  has  a certain  mechanical  facility . * 
in  his  playing;  he  shows  occasionally  ah  ac- 
quaintance with  the  possible  resources' oi  the! 
organ;  but.  as  a rule,  he  plays  as  though  his 
chosen  instrument  were  a pianoforte. 

Miss  Priscilla  White  of  Boston  was  dotained 
in  New  York  harbor  by  Dr.  Jenkins,  who  evi- 
dently regarded  not  the  claims  of  the  Worcester ; 
Musical  Association,  The  audience,  therelore, 
did  not  hear  the  "Mad  Scene”  from  "Hamlet” 
or  the  famous  sonrano  air  from  Graun’s  "Death 
of  Jesus.”  Miss  Annabel le  Clark  sang  in  iter 
place,  aud  at  snort  notice.  Her  selections  were 
Coenen’s  ” Gome  Unto  Me,”  and  Denza  s Gall 
Me  Back.”  Sue  was  recalled  with  hoarty  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Arthur  Beresford  sang  "Vision  Fugitive,” 
from  Massenet’s  “Herodiade,”  aud  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Thor,”  by  West.  Mr.  Beresford  was 
was  not  heard  to  advantage.  He  was  suffering 
from  a trouble  of  the  throat  and  he  had  just 
passed  under  the  hands  of  the  physician.  The 
orchestral  parts  of  the  Massenet  air  did  not  ar- 
rive. and  so  tlie  pianoforte  was  used  in  accom- 
paniment. To  speak  in  detail  of  His  singing 
would  be  unfair  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his 
voice  is  of  excellent  quality  and  of  goof  com- 
pass; and  although  his  intonation  was  not  al- 
ways pure,  lie  pleased  the  audionco.  so  that  in 
answer  to  hearty  applause  he  sang  Eohr’s  “Out 
on  the  Deep.” 

In  the  livening. 

The  programme  ol  the  evening  was  made  up 
of  Mendelssohn’s  "Hyinnol  Praise”  and  "The 
Erl  King’s  Daughter.”  by  Gade.  The  chorus  of 
the  association  is  said  to  be  611  strong.  Tnore 
are  170  sopranos,  147  altos,  85  tenors  and  lull 
basses.  The  quality  of  tone  is  agree- 
able ana  tbo  intonation  this  evening 
was'  generally  excellent.  Tne  difficulties 
in  tlie  choral  numbers  of  Mendelssohn's 
cantata  are  well  known  to  all  singers,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  in  spite  of  Mr.  Zerrann’s  earnest 
work  and  watchfulness  there  wore  rough  pas- 
sages in  the  performance. 

The  sopranos  and  basses  were  firm  and  reso- 
lute througiiout.  but  tne  alio  and  tenor  parts 
were  not  so  well  nourished.  There  was  greater 
attention  paid  tins  year  to  nyuamic  contrasts 
and  there  was  more  intelligence  in  tlie  phras- 
ing The  plir.t-es  were  belter  carried  out 
and’  tlie  sentences  were  more  carefully 
punctuated  anil  rounded  than  they  were  at 
the  last  festival.  But  wnon  the  ru.l  resourcos 
of  the  chorus  were  called  upon  the  middle  parts 
seemed  weak,  anil  in  tlie  polyphonetic  passage#  | 
the  parts  were  not  ue.l  balance  i.  so  that  the  i 
thread  of  tne  discourse  was  occasionally  lost. 


The  orebuatra  played  with  apparently  greater 
care  than  a vear  ago.  out  the  accomoantmeiiiS 
to  the  chorus  were  at  times  marred  by  an  over- 
blowing oi  the  i rass.  A simple  forte 
thus  assumed  formidable  proportions  and 
tlie  repeated  motive  of  Men  ieissonn  might 
well  have  shaken  the  walls  o Jericho.  The  ac- 
companiments to  the  solos,  as  well  as  the  sec- 
ond movement  of  the  symphony,  were  piayed 
with  more  discretion.  The  solo  parts  were  sung 
by  Mrs.  Marie  Basta  Tavary,  Mrs.  Belie  Goio 
and  Mr.  William  H.  Rieger. 

Mrs  Tavary  is  known  chiefly  in  Boston  as  an 
opera  6inger  of  versatility.  In  opera  she  is 
always  painstaking  and  conscientious,  although 
her  work  is  ol  uneven  meric.  Thus  last 
season,  lor  example,  she  was  effective  as 
Gretchen  and  wretched  as  Donna  Anna.  For 
when  a part  is  unstated  to  a singer,  tne  greater 
zeal  lea  is  to  the  more  deplorable  results,  inis 
evening  she  sang  in  English  iu  oratorio,  aud 
the  result  was  not  always  satisfactory.  She  %vas 
more  effective  in  the  dramatic  passages  than  in 
the  lyrical.  There  were  happy  moments,  cut 
there  were  half  hours  of  pinched,  metallic  aiu 
uneven  tones.  There  was  too  often  a lack  of 
firmness,  and  her  delivery  was  Irequently 
spasmodic.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
she  has  been  tra.no  i iu  the  dramatic  school, 
aud  that  the  broad  or  the  sudden  effects  that 
please  upon  the  stage  annoy  when  they  are 
transported  into  the  concert  halL  She  sang 
besides,  in  a language  ih.t  is  still  foreign  to 
her,  and  thus  she  was  handicapped.  Wnon  one 
considers  tue  variety  ol  uer  artistic  .a  ors  the 
singer  must  tie  held  in  respect.  It  were  to  te 
wished,  however,  that  she  were  not  so  self-con- 
scious or  so  ready  to  acknowledge  applause. 

Mrs.  Gole  aud  Mrs.  lavarysang  the  familiar 
duet  with  more  vigor  than  sentiment,  and  if 
they  "wailed  for  the  Lord.”  it  was  with  impa- 
tience. Mr.  Rieger  deserved  warm  praise  lor 
his  performance.  He  sang  witii  hnisu  aud  in- 
telligence. He  delivered  the  call  io  the  waich- 
man  with  ur.exaggerated  effect,  although  a tire 
alarm  without  worked  against  him.  Gade’s 
cantata  has  been  sung  before  by  tue  associa- 
tion, while  the  cantata  of  Mendelssohn  was 
given  for  the  first  tune  as  a wnole.  The 
perlorraance  of  the  cnorus  was  admirable,  and 
the  morning  hymn  was  sung  superuiy.  Mr. 
Carl  Duffl  was  excellent  as  tne  iil-iated.  hero, 
but  ho  should  const  er  more  caretully  his  enun- 
ciation. lhe  hearer  was  unaute  to  judge  of  tue 
story  or  trace  the  temptation  and  tue  return  so 
far  as  the  words  tnat  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
6inger  were  concerned. 

Mrs.  Cole  sang  the  part  of  the  mother  ac- 
ceptably. and  Mrs.  Tavary  made  perhaps  as 
much  as  was  necessary  of  the  com- 
monplace scene  ot  seduction.  The 
work  itself  is  simple,  sane  and  pleasing  in 


certain  parts.  But  it  is  not  dramatic  in  any 
sense  of  the  term.  It  was  a ratal  day  lor  the 
originality  of  Gade  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mendelssohn. 

There  was  a large  audience,  and  the  applause 
was  genuine  and  hearty.  To-morrow  afternoon 
there  will  be  an  orchestral  concert,  and  Miss 
Juch  will  sing.  To  morrow  evening  Rubinsteins 
"Paradise  Lost”  will  be  given.  Messrs.  Hein- 
rich. Dufft  and  Rieger  will  take  part. 

Philip  Hale. 

f ^ f ~ ^ ^ 

"PARADISE  LOST.”! 

I 

Rubinstein’s  Idea  of  the  Ore- 1 
ation  and  the  Fall, 


A Sacred  Opera  With  Satau  as  J 
the  Hero. 


Its  First  Performance  at  the 
Worcester  Festival. 


Special  Dispatch,  to  The  Boston  Journal. 

Worc  ster.  Sept.  28.  The  concert  of  this 
aft  rnoon  calls  for  nothing  but  words  of  praise. 
Extended  critici-m  would  only  be  a stringing 

together  of  complimentary  adjectives,  and  it  is 

sufficient  to  say  that  the  playing  of  the  orches- 
tra, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Zerrahn,.was  in 
all  respects  worthy  oi  the  reputation  ol  the  Bos- 
ton organization.  The  orchestral  numbers  were 
the  overture  to  "Oueron.”  Beethoven’s  fifth 
symphony,  tho  ballet,  mysic  from  "Orpheus, 
an  l the  brilliant  arrangement  by  Mueller- 
Bcrghaus  of  Listz’s  polonaise  in  E major. 

Miss  Emma  Juch  sang  the  grand  air  of 
Balk  is  from  Gounod’s  " Queen  of  Sheba  and 
"Sweet  Bird”  from  Handel’s  ”H  Allegro. 
She  was  applauded  enthusiastically,  find  slio 
saue  as  additional  numbers  "The  Daily  Ques- 
tion,” by  Meyer-Helmutid,  and  Rubinstein  s 
" Thou  art  like  unto  a flower."  Mr.  Hcimll 
played  tho  flute  obnligato  to  the  air  of  Hamel, 
and  tho  accompaniment  of  the  Rubinstein  Hong 
was  played  by  Mr.  Schuecker  on  the  harp. 
Miss  Juch  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  her  sing- 
ing gave  the  audience  great  pleasure.  She  sang 
the  air.  which  is  given  by  Gounod  to 
Balkis,  the  inflammable  Queen  of  Sheba,  as  sho 
is  alone  in  a grove  of  co  lars  remembering 
Adironam,  tho  m istor  workman,  with  dramatic 
power,  with  musical  intelligence  and  with  gen- 
uine passion.  It  is  to  i.e  regretted  that  sho  sang 
it  in  German,  and  her  action  was  almost  an 
impertinence.  Tho  original  French  words  are 
respectable,  aud  there  is  an  English  translation 
that  may  no  found  in  any  music  shop.  It  is  true 
that  thoro  is  a Germ  m version,  but  there  is  a 
Gorman  version  to  the  other  air— the  "Sweet 
Bird” — sung  by  her,  and  she  might  have  sung 
that  air  In  a foreign  tongue,  and  thus 
shown  consistency.  Although  Miss  Juch  is, 
as  a rule,  more  fortunato  in  selec- 
tions of  a broad,  dramatic  character  than 
in  pieces  of  bravura,  her  por.ormanco 


of  the  air  of  Handel  deserved  tno  enthusiastic 
recootiou  it  provoked.  Her  singing  of  tlio 
melody  by  Rubinstein  was  commendably  /roe 
from  (also  sentiment  and  any  atTeciution. 

Rubinstein's  oratorio  “Paradise  Lost  ” was 
given  lor  the  first  time  in  an  Eastern  city  this 
evening.  Its  first  performance  infills  country 
was  at  the  Cincinnati  festival  of  May.  183d.  It 
was  composed  as  long  ago  as  1S54-,  and  It  was 
first  produced  Doc.  17,  187G,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

This  work,  as  well  as  his  " lower  of  Babel  " 
and  “ Moses,”  is  called  bv  him  a sacred  opera. 
For  this  term  ho  has  the  authority  of  historv. 
The  first  oratorios  were  sacred  operas,  per- 
formed with  action,  costume  alut  scenery, 
during  Rent,  when  worldly  operas  were  forbid- 
den. 1 he  books  are  full  of  instances  where 
characters  in  sacrod  history  wero  soon  on  tho 
operatic  staso  singing,  with  operatic  acces- 
sories. 

The  text  is  a free  version  of  portions  of  tho 
pooni  by  Miiiou.  lho  work  is  divined  into 
three  parts.  Satan  rebels  and  in  conquered. 
The  Lord  announces  the  future  creation  of 
man  lho  second  part  is  concerned  with  tho 
creations  of  air,  light,  water,  laud,  plants,  the 
sun,  moon,  anti  the  stars,  living  oeings,  includ- 
ing Adam  and  Eve,  After  each  creative  act 
there  is  a chorus  o(  wonder  or  adoration.  The 
temptation  ami  the  fali  are  "described”  in  tho 
introduction  to  the  thir  l park  Adam  and  Evo 
and  the  Serpent  are  puuishcd,  and  while  Angels 
mourn  an  I devils  exult  tho  gate  of  Paradise  is 
shut  and  barred. 

This  "Para  iise  Lost”  of  Rubinstein  is  a sin- 
gular composition.  Simplicity  is  relieved  by 
bombast  That  which  is  flippant  is  si  le  by  si  le 
with  that  which  is  impressive.  Dramatic  fit- 
ness shakes  bauds  with  incongruity.  The 
bizarre  alternates' with  dullness.  Ii  there  are 
Mowing,  melodic  passages  there  are  also  sucu 
uuvocal  measures  as  are  oiteu  invented  by  a 
pianist  when  he  composes  for  the  voice.  The  in- 
sirumeutation  is  at  times  dull  and  gray.  At  other 
times  it  giows  with  color,  the  choruses  aro  the 
most  dramatio  portions  of  the  work.  There  is 
little  drawing  of  character  in  tho  music  given 
to  the  soloists.  Tne  Lord  of  the  Universe  is  a 
tenor,  who  creates  and  punishes  in  dreary 
recitative.  It  may  bo  said,  however,  that  M 
Rieger,  although  he  is  in  many  respects  an 
admirable  artist,  took  the  recitatives,  us  a ruie, 
at  too  slow  a pace.  The  inherent  munoiony  of 
the  declamation  was  thus  intensified.  Adam  ■ 
and  Eve  aro  cr  atures  without  distino  ' 
tion.  Even  Ionian  is  not  musically  malig- 
nant. The  work  is  not  dramatic  enough  To 
warrant  its  existence  as  an  opera,  and  it  is  not 
so  serious  throughout  that  it  may  ho  regarde  1 
as  an  oratorio  in  the  narrow  sense  of  tho  word. 

If  the  first  etiorus,  " Hosanna,”  is  pure  and  sol-  I 
emu  music,  on  the  other  haud  the  chorus.  "How 
It  Stirs.”  might,  easily  occur  in  a Sullivan  ' 
operetta.  It  might  bo  an  interesting  task  to  1 
digress  and  compare  the  treatment  of  the  story  1 
cf  Eden  by  Haydn,  Massenet,  Stanford  and 
Kubnstein,  but  time  and  space  forbid 
such  comparisons  for  the  present.  Massenet’s 
"Eve”  is  a mnsicai  treatment  of  tho  fail 
of  man  as  it  was  understood  by  the  fathers  of 
tho  church.  Rubinstein  attempts  to  tell  tho 
<amo  story  in  the  orchestral  m trod uct ion  to  tho 
third  part,  and  his  music  is  free  from  any  sug- 
gestion  of  sensuonsuess  or  flesh. y temptation. 

In  fact  his  introduction  is  entirely  without  con- 
sequonce  or  effect. 

Tne  work  is  long,  and  if  it  were  given  in  all 
its  length,  breadth  and  thickness  it  Would  uu- 
undouotodiy  exuaust  tlio  singers,  the 
performers  ana  the  audience.  1 heard 
it  as  a whole  about  ten  years  ago  in  Berlin,  and 
I therefore  appreciate  tho  wisdom  oi  Mr.  Zar- 
rahn  s liueral  use  oi  the  blue  pencil  this  even- 
ing, Even  with  the  long  cuts  tne  work  seemed 
jtoo  long,  and  there  was  little  that  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  large  anu  well  disposed  au- 
|di3uce  For  to  peak  bluntly,  u,  spite  of  certain 
effective  cnoru-.es,  tins  sacred  opera  is  a laiiure. 

hot  interest  tho  amateur  and  it  does  not 
| noid  the  attention  oi  tile  musician 

Hie  perionuauca  was  ot  uneven  merit.  Tho 
chorus  was  often  severcy  tried  by  the  ueedie,s 
dnliculties  oi  too  task  set  by  tne  composer,  an  i 
the  attack  and  the  intonation  suffereu  occasion- 
ally in  consequence,  ihore  was  no  excuse 
however,  for  such  a grammatical  mistake  as  tne 
m Swl8  °c  1 le  e,K“th  no,les  ih  tne  fina.  cuorus 
of  the  first  part  as  though  they  were  six- 
eenui  notes.  The  character  of  the  choms 
X*?  changed  materially,  and 

the  chorus  lost  in  dignity.  'ims 
however,  is  to  be  remarked  in  concerts 
of  e\  ery  description,  and  even  Mr.  Rieger  tins 
evening dell  into  tne  same  error,  and  made  no 
distinction  m value.  Where  tne  comDteov  re- 
spected  the  human  voice  the  choruses  w,re 
t,n  e.i  generam  with  good  effect.  Tne  soio 
Rn^nVVur°  Mrs'  t-orinne  Lawson,  Mrs.  May 
Reggies,  Miss  Harriet  Whiting  Mr  Rieger  nr 
Dutft  anu  Mr  Max  Hciuiich.  Mr, iSn  w£ 

Kve  ami  Air.  Dulto  was  Auam.  Mr.  rieiiiricu 
S lu  tho  congenial  tart  ol  sa.an, 
skid  u,nn'SaI1|<  music  with  the 

iski.  , intelligence  and  symnathy  that  have 

S1 JUrUy  lalf ' UUS  1)1  hls  healings  with  all 
tluvt  is  v.iauuijcai.  J Ust  as  oeriam  aciors  win 
renown  iu  iheir  impersonation  of  villains,  so 
. lr.  Heinrich  is  eminently  successful  as  the  evil 
o1  Leri loz,  Dvorak  or  Rucqnstein.  ine 
otliei  soloisis  w ere  salislaciory,  and  .nr  Riegpr 
acquitte  i himself  we,i  oi  a thankless  task 
ine  concert  to-morrow  ait  rnoon  will  be  iu 
iinV  h^e0  oI  a •'  0ZiU't  commemoration  service, 
,,VVYY.  to-nloITOW  evening  w ill  be  oi  a 
mi^ceilauc;uUf>  naciuv,  mere  wm  ne  orciiiJsLr^i 
selections  in  eacu  concert,  an  ! Mr.f  iavaryl 

K^h^nLe‘  PllSS  UlWn£  *Ilvi  ^Ssrs.  Camwanim, 
Bachelier.  Bereseioru  and  Gaiassis  win  sinir. 

Philip  Wabk. 


THE  WORCESTER  FESTIVAL, 

Two  Agreeable  Concerts  of  a Miscel* 
laneous  Nature. 

Svecia'  Dimatch  to  The  Bouton  Journal. 
Worcester,  8«  pt,  29.  Tho  centenary  of  tho 
death  of  Mozart  fell  between  tlio  Worcester 
Festivals  of  1891  and  1892.  Tho  concert  of  thi, 
artemoon  wa<  iu  commemoration  of  tho  cen- 
tenary. Tb“  programme  was  as  follows- 

Overture,  ••  Magic  Flute  ” ‘ M 

"lugwnHco,”  from  the  Requiem Verdi 

Mr.  \V.  E.  Bachelier. 

**Che  faro.’*  from  ” Orpheua'’ •••••....Gluck 

Miss  Whiting.  i 

Symphony.  E flat Mozart  I 

" ^on  Hd  tlir,'*  *•  Don  Giovanni  ’* !*!.*.Mozart  1 

Mrs.  Tavary.  j 

Osmln’s  song,  ••  II  Seraglio  » Mozart  I 

Mr.  Hereford.  ’ ; 

Cherry  duet,  “L’Amlco  Fritz” Mascagni  | 

Mrs.  Tavary  and  Mr.  Bachelier.  ! 

r, . * Mozart 

l U«  work  of  the  orchestra  was  in  the  main  ex- 
cel  lent.  The  rare  beauty  of  the  symphony  was 
appreciated  both  by  the  players  and  the  au  li- 
enee. The  accompaniments,  under  ihe  . iroc- 
t on  of  Messrs.  Zerrahu  And  Kneisel,  were  given 
! with  accuracy  and  discretion. 

Mr.  Willis  E.  Bachelier  is  a yonng  American  to 
whom  nature  gave  a tenor  voice  of  agreeable 
quality  and  good  range.  The  voice  lends  itself 
easily  to  passages  ol  sentiment,  and  it  meets  tho 
demands  of  stronger  emotions.  It  fs  8i,td  that 

Mr  Bacholler  has  studied  faithfully  in  foreign 
lands,  and  his  performance  to-day  showed  many 
fruits  ofh  is  la  n or.  There  was  occasionally  a 
tone  that  was  Pinched,  and  at  times  the  attack 
was  vicious,  but  Mr.  Bachelier  may  well  be  satis- 
fied with  ins  first  appearance.  He  should  cul- 
tivate repose  in  manner,  for  his  ap- 
pareut  nervousness  and  liis  restless- 
ness disturb  the  pleauro  of  the 

hearer.  He  was  applauded  loudly,  and  in 
response  he  sang  an  insipid  song.  Miss  Harriet 

Whiting  ol  Boston  has  made  marked  progress. 

• he  controls  her  voice  with  skill,  and  her  tones 
are  pure  apd  even.  In  the  Gluck  aria  there  was 
an  ao-ence  of  dramatic  contrasts,  and  the  la- 
ment ol  Orpheus  was  therelore  not  unlike  the  | 
conventional  and  public  grief  of  a well-bred  an’d 
bereaved  hnsrand.  In  response  to  hearty  ap- 
plause. Miss  VV  biting  sang  a song  that  was  un- 
worthy of  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Tavary  was 

td^MnJ.rfe'Ved’  a"d  atl'  r h"r  Pw/wrawnce  of  ! 
the  Mozart  aria  s le  was  enthusiastically  re- I 
called.  Mr.  B.resford,  although  he  is  still  suf-  I 

from  "),r<n  a raw  throat-  8an^  O , mill’s  song  I 
from  11  boragno”  in  a mod  acceutaiile  man-  I 
ner.  and  for  a second  num  er  he  chose  Pinsuti’s 
1 ediimu  bong.”  Mr.  Be  res  ford  will  un  onbt-  j 
y prove  him  elf  to  he  a valuable  acquisition 
to  the  ranks  of  Boston  singers. 

towE"*-  ,from  “ D'Amico  Fritz”  turned  out 
to  be  the  cherry  duet”  of  the  second  act  and 
not  tho  love  duet  of  the  third  act.  which  was 
announced  in  the  programme  nook.  Unfortu- 
nately tne  orchestral  parts  were  mislaid  or  thev 
did  not  arrive,  and  the  accompaniment  was 
given  to  a pianoforte.  To  speak  of  ti.e  merits 
of  he  duet,  doprived  of  its  fitting  dress  a„d  , 
taken  from  its  stage  surroundings,  would  be  in 
a measure  impertinent.  It  was  sung  with  taste.  ! 
although  Mrs  lavary  interpolated  a catch- 
penny note,  the  note  described  cy  Berlioz  as 
the  cry  or  the  little  dog.”  The  Mozart  motet 
.sanarr.  ngemenfof  a chorus  written  o“v0, 
Uabter  s heroic  drama,  "Tnamos.  King  of 
Egypt.  It  was  composed  in  1779  or  1780.  and  I 
bears  all  the  marksoi  tne  Salzourg  period  wiie 
Mozart  did  much  hack-work  and  looked  impa- 
tn  ntly  lor  a better  sitmtion. 

fodow^°SrSmme  °‘  tbe  cyuaiug  concert  was  as 

Overture,  " Php.dre  . . 

Air  from  "The  King  of  LeboVe 

Mr.  GuiaasL 

8cena,  “Jadith” 

‘ * Concoue 

Mrs.  Cole. 

“Celeste  Alda'”.... 

* Verdi 

Air.  Campanint 

TaraDtnlle 

, ‘ Bizet 

_ W rs.  favany. 

Le  Ronct  d'  Omphale ” 

Quartette  *‘  Kl««4r*tto  “ \\ Salnt  Sacns 

Br elude  to  “ l’arsilal  * ' ‘ i Verdi 

Serenade ” a^n,*r 

Gounod 

* . .zm.  Airs.  Cole. 

Aria,  ‘The  Flying  Dutchman  ” Wagner 

rT  , Air.  Galiiasl. 

Huldigung’s  Alarsch w 

SelbctioDs  from  ••  CavaUeHa'  Ru'sVi'eana  ' 'C?.'"ltoS 
This  concert  is  known  in  festival  phraseology 
as  the  Artists  mght.  It  was  this  year  as  it 
was  last  year.  There  was  good  singing  and 
there  was  bad  singing.  Opera  arias  were  ap- 
plauds i to  the  echo,  and  the  apnlsnso  was  re 
warded  by  the  gift  of  semimental  ditties  Mrt 
Cole,  for  Instance,  sang  of  the  no, do  rage  of 
,Ju  tnh.  an"  tnen  incitod  the  an  ience  to  frenetic 
enthusiasm  by  ad  ressing  hers  df  in  song  to 
Genevieve,  b wee t Genevieve,”  or  “Fair  Gene- 

! irnni°'  ^ut' vio v«.”  whatever  ihe  apos- 

trophe may  be.  Ihe  au  nence  was  iu  gala  dress. 

It ; crowds  , tho  halt  It  was  impartial  in  its 
disiribution  of  applause,  it  was  pleased  with  the 
aovenly  performance  ol  passages  of  Bravura 

so  clmrm  h lfal.°‘e"  by  Mra-  Tavary.  It  was  also 
. . Jl  * by..th°  excellent  performance  of 
bt-  bae^  symnhouio  poem  that  it  insisted  upon 
a repetition  of  it.  Ony.hegood  sense  of  ^he 
four  smg.  rs  prevented  the  repetition  of  the 
quartet  te  from  ’Rigoletto.”  The  encore  iiuis  mc 

I t'eferi!  <0Ve,lini'in  it8  fu,ness-  The  first 
I pan  of  tho  programme  was  made  up  of  seven 


ES-jsarBr 

hearer  is  not  w keen  Sr  ,m  P e“uro  <>'“•« 
choose  instead  a song  or  bauid 
I firm  impre-Hion  in  »»,«  iiat  ofTnco-*  tho 

weary  h.mseH  in  t.t  7 'T  ho  i8  likely  «> 

is  s 

beard  for  too  first  time  in  \VorcomeT' bnt  iT™ 
was  no  novelty  that  calls  for  expended  nm • hB"' 

"aT  wm,Toi«f  “;rTh£Ty and 

Juch.  Mrs.  Cole  and  Me \n  ZT"™'  ^ 

| Whitney  will  take  the  soYo  a“J 

Philip  Hale. 
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AT  WORCESTER. 


, The  Last  Day  of  the  Festlval-Han- 
del’s  “Messiah”  Ends  It. 

i Special  Dimatch  to  The  Bouton  Journal. 
j Worcester.  Sept.  30.  Tho  programme  of  the 
afternoon  concert  was  as  follows: 

I ArKrt“rn’  “ Prometheus  ” Goldmark 

[ Aria,  il  re  pasture  ' Mozart 

! o I.  . _ . . Airs.  Lawson. 

Suite,  L’Arlesienne  ” Bizet 

Concerto  for  pianoforie.  B minor .Scharwci  lta 

, f.  Air.  Scharwenka. 

i Cradle  song j>ie9 

( Summer  song "V.V.  Xhaminaae 

,,  . , Sirs.  Lawson. 

JSSSSSt  Y Mataswlntha” Scharwenka 

There  was  a large  audience.  Although  tho 
concert  was  made  unreasonably  long  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  "encore  fiends.”  the  people 
present  were  in  a high  state  of  pleasure  and 
seemed  loth  to  go.  Airs.  Corinne  Moore-Law- 
son  sang  with  simplicity  and  with  considerable 
technical  intelligence.  The  voice  is  sympa- 
thetic, but  the  singer  is  apparently  unmoved 
The  airMozart,  from  "II  re  pastore,"  is  in  the  old 
Italian  manner,  with  a violin  obbligato,  which 
was  played  to-day  with  taste  by  Mr.  Kneisel. 
It  was  first  sung  in  Salzburg  by  one  of  those  un- 
fortunates known  in  music  as  a male  sonrano. 
Miss  Lawson  used  tho  arrangement  bv  Lauter- 
bach.  In  the  song  by  Ries  there  was  a slight 
wandering  from  the  true  pitch.  After  the 
"Summer”  of  Miss  Chaminade  Mrs.  Lawson 
was  recalled,  an  1 she  sang  "Oil,  Had  I Jubal's 
Lyre”  to  her  own  accompaniment,  and  neither 
the  song  nor  the  accompaniment  gained  there- 
by. 

Mr.  Scharwenka  was  welcomed  warmly.  He 
looked  none  the  worse  on  account  of  his  en- 
force! imprisonment  in  New  York  Harbor  and 
his  cool  receDtiou  by  the  dwellers  near  Fire 
Island.  He.  played  in  the  concerto  in  B minor 
with  the  polished  strength  and  chivairic  grace 
that  characterize  the  man  and  the  pianist,  ami 
in  response  to  hearty  applause  ho  played  his 
well-known  Polish  dance,  and  thus  gave  tho 
true  version  to  the  pianists  of  Worcester  and 
neighboring  towns  of  a piece  that  has  un- 
doubtedly suffered  from  its  very  popu- 
larity. He  conducted  the  Vorspiel  to 
his  opera  " Mataswintha,”  and  it  was 
the  first  public  performance  of  it.  The 
Vorspiel  is  a sonorous  composition,  richly 
scored,  and  at  times  inmressive.  It  is  influ- 
enced strongly  by  the  music  of  Wagner.  Per- 
haps there  aro  no  direct  quotations,  but  the 
style  is  copied,  and  certain  mannerisms,  such  as 
the  peculiar  use  of  the  triplet  and  the  turn,  are 
reproduced  with  care. 

The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Zerrahn  and  under 
Mr.  Scharwenka,  played  admiral  ly.  and  it  may 
be  said  here  that  tho  orchestral  accompani- 
ments under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kneisel 
throughout  tho  week  have  been  characterized 
by  accuracy,  taste  and  subordination  to  the 
singer. 

The  performance  of  Handel’s  " Messiah  ” this 
evening  brought  the  festival  to  a clo-o.  The  hull 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  performance 
was  of  unequart||^nerit.  The  choruses  were,  as 
a rule,  acceptably  given.  In  certain  instances 
the  delivery  seemed  perfunctory,  but  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  hall  was  not  calculated  to  ani- 
mate the  singers.  In  certain  instances  tho 
pace  might  have  been  faster.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  experiment  for 
a loader  of  marked  musical  instinct,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  music  of  Handel’s  day  and 
at  the  same  time  regardless  of  traditions  that 
at  the  best  are  doubtful,  to  drill  thoroughly  a 
chorus  ot  sixty  picked  voices  and  then  lead  tho 
"Messiah  ” according  to  his  own  understanding 
of  the  intention  of  Handel.  Bulk,  .siz  • 
and  "multitudinous  mediocrity”  are  dear 
to  the  English  and  American  oratorio 
audiences.  The  soloists  of  the  even- 
ing were  Miss  Jucli,  Mrs.  Cole  and 

Messrs.  Campanini  and  Whitney  Miss  Juch 
sang  with  marked  intelligence.  The  evidences 
of  the  hard  work  of  past  years  were  more  ap- 
parent than  they  were  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Nevertheless,  she  gave  tho  audience  legitimate 
pleasure. 


«m.%  i>  » i;i  or ite  in  wore*  star.  In  wij* 

£•  her  experience  there  is  an  occasional  cru'ic- 
ness  in  her  performance  that  contradicts  the 
prooN  of  artistic  training  seen  of  tali 
in  her  vr«.rk.  She  indulges  herself 

ii  cheap  tricks,  such  as  the  forcing 

of  tones  in  a c.ulenc©  that  follows  a piano  pas- 
sage. Nor  is  her  voice  welded  together.  In 
fact,  slit*  has  an  assortment  of  voices,  so  that 
in  tao  same  aria  there  will  be  a suspicion  of  two 
or  three  women  who  smjr  in  turn.  Oil 
the  other  han  l there  are  just  reasons 

for  her  popularity.  Many  of  her 

tones  ar'  sympathetic.  She  carries  conyictiou 
in  a ballad,  even  when  the  ballad  is  of  little 
merit.  Although  she  often  pleases  the  musician 
by  an  admirable  bit  of  phrasing,  she  seems  more 
desirous  of  the  favor  of  the  general .public.  If 
she  wins  the  heart  of  this  public  she  has  ful- 
filled a miss  ou.  And  yet  it  would  not  have 
l eeu  impossible  for  her  to  have  deserved  the 
musical  respect  of  ail  classes  ot  hearers 

Mr,  Crimean  ini  was  heard  to  the  best  advantage 
in  “Behold  and  See,”  which  he  delivered  with 
I the  noble  simplicity  of  the  true  artist  I hroucrh 
I a inisum  tors  tan  dintr  of  the  arrangement  of  tlio 
vocal  parts  he  was  unable  to  take  part  in  one  of 
the  quartette*,  and  the  ’cello  came  to  the  rescue 
; at  the  rehearsal  and  the  concert,  air.  Whit- 
1 nov’s  singing  in  the  ” Messiah  ’ is  too  well 
known  to  require  comment. 

i iie  festival  of  1892  was  m many  respects  an 
into  rovement  on  that  of  last  year,  the  pro- 
grammes were  of  ino-atcr  excel lence.  so  faras  ilio 
miscellaneous  concerts  are  concerned.  Iho 
simrinc  of  the  chorus  was  marked  by  errealer 
accuracy  o(  intonation,  sharner  attack  and 
more  deci  ed  attention  to  dynamic  contrasts. 
The  work  of  the  orchestra  was  admirable  from 
tho  beginning  to  the  end.  And  where  nearly 
all  the  sol o singers  were  consc'entious  to  tho 
be<t  of  their  knowledge  and  ability,  it  may  not 
be  impertinent  to  again  acknowledge  the  pleas- 
ure given  by  Miss  .Juch  in  her  operatic  ana;  by 
Mrs.  Lawson  in  the  song  by  Chanunade,  and  by 
Mrssrs.  Rieger.  Dufft  and  Heinrich  in  their  re- 
spective and,  at  times,  thankless  oarts. 

rHILIP  HALE. 
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■K  ‘THERESE  RA3UIN.', 

Zola’s  drama.  “Therese  Kaqum,  Jas 
last  eveuin*  at  the  Globa  Theatre  by  the  Potters 
Bel  lew  Company  to  a large  audience.  J ho  c 
was  the  same  as  at  the  first  performance.  beP- 
| tember  19.  and  there  is  nothin*  to  bo  added  t 
th»  criticism  which  followed  that  performance. 
AVhen  Zola's  drama  was  first  produced  at  the 
issance  in  Paris.  July  !'•  18. 3.  Au<iu»t<j. 
tVitu  called  it  “ a tissue  of  abominable  horrois. 

He  complained  also  of  a mistake  of  Zola,  in  that 
the  playwright  tried  to  study  and  paint  physi- 
cal remorse,  and  not  the  remorse  that  arises 
from  conviction  of  crime  and  sin  against 
morality  or  religion.  "The  guilty  man 
and  woman  no  not  repent  says  \ ltu, 
“they  are  simply  afraid.’’  On  the  other 
hand,  such  an  accomplished  writer  and  well- 
balanced  ju  Ige  as  Brdnder  Matthews  speaks  of 
“ if  re^e  ” as  “a  grim  and  ghastly  drama,  full 
of  main  -trength  and  directness  and  bavin*  th 
«im niiritv  of  genius.  ino  name  ot  z.o  a i> 
nm  l often,  especially  by  .ho.o  who  hive  never 
roo  i „iin  as  a bug-a*boo  to  warn  the  unwary 
»•  rench  literature.  However  repulsive 
u - r . i may  be.  there  is  no  iuhald11®1i8 

fii.ncpnsfs-  there  is  no  calling  that 
wnichi^vil  Therese  and  Laurent  are 

fottii  1 out  bv  tueir  sin.  lhi  puuisumeut  is 
.ogical.  merciless  an  just.  .. 

T 'is  ur  ima  will  no  given  throughout  the 
week,  in  tin-  evening  and  at  the  w-lUnees.  Last 
Hr'  Hotter,  Miss  V ernon  an  i Mr.  oenew 

V’re  called  beluro  the  curtain  after  tho  third 
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The  Worcester  Festival. 

THE  thirtv-fifth  annual  festival  of  the  Worces- 

T ‘er  County  Musical  Association  was  held i rn  M. 

u • - Hall  Worcester,  Mass.,  September  26,  27,  28,  29 

and"  30.  Car i Zerrahn  was  the  conductor,  and  Franz 
Kneisel  was  the  associate  conductor.  The  organist  was  B 
T).  Alien.  The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  members  o 

IV >ston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

I," the  custom  at  these  festival.  >0  introduce  the  ser 
1 week  by  giving  a concert  that  is  known  gen- 
i:Xl  an  -;?-d  song  recital.  An  organist  plays 
pieces  written  by  himself  or  by  others  for  the  organ,  or  he 
arranges  and  disarranges  airs  of  popular  operas i or  ope 

. overtures  for  his  instrument,  and  tnus  at 

tempts  to^disguise  its  majesty  and  solemnity  by  making  tt 

the  vehicle  of  elephantine  jo vmHty  or  irtcongniou^  &Tme^ 

■ - 

S.he  selections  , 

B,ch  to  Batiste,  the  was  ol  a I 

-CSliU  j 

° . her  place  at  short  notice,  and  she  was  heard 

TcC'lT’-Col  unto  etc."  ».l  Dens.'.  «C-I  - 
Zc  ' Her  voice  is  agreeable  and  she  i.  no,  without 

, She  -as  applauded  loudly  and  recalled.  Mr. 


Arthur  Beresford,  who  was  in  the  Mockridge  Concert  Com- 
pany last  season  and  is  now  the  solo  bass  at  Trinity  Church, 

Boston,  made  his  first  appearance  at  these  festivals.  He 
was  not  in  good  condition,  and  he  fell  frequently  below  the 
true  pitch.  His  voice  is  of  excellent  quality  and  generous 
compass.  His  numbers  were  “Vision  Fugitive,”  from 
“ H<5rodiade,”  and  West’s  “Challenge  of  Thor.”  He  was 
recalled,  and  he  sang  Lohr’s  “ Out  on  the  Deep.”  Mr. 

Frank  Taft  played  the  following  organ  selections  : Toccata 
and  fugue,  D minor,  Bach;  “ Benediction  Nuptiale,” 
Saint-Sabns  ; “Wedding  Hymn,”  Salome;  a fantasia,  by 
Eddy,  on  themes  from  “ Faust,”  and  hisown  “ Marche  Sym- 

. . | >r  orvan  and  orchestra,  written  for  the  asso- 

nhonique,  for  org  ^ ^ ^ ^ Thls  ambitious 

• a1  dull  affair.  It  is  scored  for  organ,  strings,  two 
ST  „ oboi  two  dsnonets,  two  bassoon,,  .our  boms, 

/ Jt,  thru,  trombone,,  , tub.,  harp,  kettledrum., 

„,i„„  I,  “"’"“'f 

M T « uTreported,  w«  handicapped  in  hi,  p.r.orm- 

““pier,  had  the  rheumati.m,  and  there  « a -P'™”  »' 

"'vtaTrogram  o,  the  concert  ot  Tne.d.y  evemng  « 

• ,.n  Qf  Mendelssohns  “Hymn  of 

Gade’s  ““  The  Erl  King’s  Daughter.”  The  joint  was  fob 
, , immediately  by  the  hash  that  came  from  it.  Or, 

wifflssSSSsS 

„d  tta.  Phantom 

would  write  of  him  wit  re,ist  the  tooth  ol  time. 

„ Hymn  ot  Praise’  rt  doe,  n and  th. 

SlSL-STi  ,t.m„i,,r  due,  and  the  ,eco„d  move- 
men,  ot  the  .ymphony,  the  work  „ “ Fr„„  ,, 

‘.sr cr  srpatn ..  t , 

^r^ldedttadetaejhe^nta,^™ 

were  eacenent  and  t e ^ _c  sages  there  was  at 

time,3;  disappearance  o,P.he  phra.e^Th. 

i:Tc‘l‘ZTo>  Gad.  ^ 

the  choru,.  and 

t”\uo«.T‘o  M,,.T»vary,  Mr,.  B.ile  Co„  and  Me«r„ 

maid  of  all  work.  1 remember  hearing  her  in  LesI 

r«n.t.‘  aHh.  ..Queen  oi  Navarre.”  Va.en.me ” and 
” ,h.  “age ” and  wi  hout  donb,  she  would  have  a.sum.d 

taking  and  ^ Gade  ,be  „„ 

s,„ce  ,n  her  work.  ®“‘ “ of  Prai„  ” ,h.  ... 

heard  at  her  bes  , an  accurate 

given  .0  ..plosive  del, very-  MrmCoh ad„,r. 

I 

The  concer,  o.  Wlow.  , Overture, 

every  standpoint.  1 he  p g Thf  Dance  of 

“ Oberon ; ” Beethoven’s  fifth  symphony,  "T^Dan“  “ 
nance  of  Furies  ” from  “Or- 
Blessed  Spirits  and  "The  Dance  Lotas 

• te„,"  and  th.  arrangement  by  Muller  Bergna  s 

polonaise  in  E major.  Th.  orchestra,  ^ “ 

o.  Mr.  Zerrahn,  played  exceed, ng  y « 

,ra  and  which,  when  it  was  first  presented  to  a Boston 
I audience,  provoked  such  acrid  discussion  in  s jee  c*  . 
M...  Emma  Juch  sang  in  German  the 

t , cry  Queen  o.  Sheba,”  * ^’7.“  “ ™“,  Solo- 

Gounod,  did  not  spend  all  of  her  dayS  % * sa  the 

I *h.C  ^“..TnchTeUvtred  the  ait  from  -La  Reined, 

I “,b.‘"  with  superb  breadth  and  with  dramatic  intelligence, 
and  the  aongsV  Meyet-Heimund  and  Rnbrn.tetn  were 
free  from  exaggeration  and  sentimentalism. 


The  event  of  the  week,  as  it  was  thought  before  the  per- 
formance, was  the  production  of  Rubinstein’s  “ Paradise 
Lost.”  This  oratorio  was  composed  in  1854,  and  it  was 
first  produced  December  17,  1876.  at  St.  Petersburg.  Its 
first  and  only  performance  in  this  country  before  Wednes- 
day was  at  the  Cincinnati  Festival  of  May,  1888. 

Rubinstein  calls  his  work  a sacred  opera,  but  when  Mr. 
Henry  Hersee  turned  the  text  into  English  the  title  was 
transformed  into  “ oratorio,”  the  form  of  musical  enter- 
tainment that  is  so  dear  to  English  men  and  women.  And 
yet  Rubinstein  had  the  warrant  of  history  in  his  choice  of 
the  phrase  “sacred  opera,”  for  the  first  oratorios  were 
nothing  else  but  sacred  operas,  “ azione  sacra,”  performed 


with  action,  costume  and  scenery  during  Lent,  whei 
worldly  operas  were  forbidden.  We  know  from  the  auto, 
biography  of  Von  Dittersdorf  that  as  late  as  1768  such 
sacred  operas  were  given,  for  in  his  description  of  the  per- 
formance of  his  oratorio  “Isaaco,”  he  praises  the  acting 
of  the  singers — “ even  the  boy  who  played  the  Angel  was 
excellent.  The  stage  setting  was  a grove,  and  by  it  was 
the  dwelling  house  of  Abraham.  The  costumes  imitated 
with  accuracy  ancient  designs.” 

The  legend  of  Adain  and  Eve  has  excited  the  curiosity  of 
playwrights  and  makers  of  music  for  several  centuries. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  temptation  of  Eve  by  the  ser- 
pent was  a favorite  subject  in  the  French  sacred  dramas, 
accompanied  by  music.  There  were  even  then  attempts 
at  realism.  There  was  a practical  serpent,  Paradise  was 
shown  by  flowers  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  smoke  of  hell 
arose  from  pots  and  kettles.  Adam  wore  a red  tunic, 
which  after  the  fall  was  exchanged  for  a shabby  dress 
decorated  with  leaves.  Eve  was  conscious  in  white  silk. 

Haydn  in  his  “Creation  ” has  chanted  the  hymn  of  Na- 
ture. His  Adam  and  his  Eve  are  sleek  and  smug  citizens 
of  Vienna.  They  exchange  the  connubial  endearments 
that  so  irritated  Charles  Lamb.  Even  if  they  had  fallen 
from  grace  they  would  never  have  accused  each  other. 
Adam  wears  a powdered  wig  and  a sword.  Eve  sprang 
into  existence  with  a high  necked  dress. 

Now,  Massenet  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  labor 
of  the  Lord  in  creating  the  firmament,  planets,  the  heav- 
enly lights  and  all  the  other  accompaniments  terrestial 
and  celestial  to  the  supreme  creation  of  woman.  He 
simply  looks  at  Eve.  The  voices  of  Nature  tempt  her. 
Nor  does  she  require  urging.  For  the  Eve  of  Massenet  is  a 
modern  Parisienne.  Grdvin  drew  her.  She  is  known  to 
the  French  novelists  and  playwrights.  She  tingles  from 
head  to  foot  when  the  south  wind  perfumes  her  hair.  She 
has  vague  longings  in  the  “ mad,  naked  summer  night — 
night  of  the  large  few  stars.”  She  eats  bonbons.  After 
the  fall  she  clothes  herself  at  the  Bon  Marchd.  flie  music 
of  Massenet  is  not  nobly  passionate.  It  is  lubricous.  And 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Eve  of  Massenet  is  the 
Eve  of  the  legend.  The  early  Christian  fathers  would 
approve  his  treatment.  The  wild  speculations  of  Hadrian 
Beverland  concerning  original  sin  might  well  have  sug- 
gested Eve. 

Then  there  is  the  “Eden”  of  Stanford,  which  I have 
never  heard.  And  there  is  Rubinstein’s  “Paradise  Lost,” 
which  I heard  first  about  ten  years  ago  in  Berlin.  I then 
thought  it  a tedious  work.  This  impression  was  confirmed 
by  a second  hearing. 

The  work  is  long,  too  long.  Mr.  Zerrahn  used  the  blue 
pencil  freely,  and  even  then  the  audience  was  soon  weary, 
For  the  music  of  Rubinstein  is  a panorama.  Scene  suc- 
ceeds scene.  The  angels  sing  “Hosanna;”  Satan  leads 
hisforces  against  the  heavenly  hosts.  The  battle  scene  was 
almost  entirely  cut  out  Wednesday  evening.  The  devils  are 
hurled  to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell.  Then  Satan  calls  on 
Sin  and  Death,  Pride,  Lust  and  Frailty.  While  the  rebels 
prophesy  the  coming  destruction  of  the  new  world  and 
the  new  pair  the  angels  of  God  sing  songs  of  praise. 
Then  there  is  an  instrumental  introduction  that  is  supposed 
to  describe  chaos.  The  Lord  creates.  Each  creative  act 
is  followed  by  a chorus  of  wonder  or  adoration.  The 
temptation  and  the  fall  are  told  by  the  orchestra  in  music 
without  distinction  of  any  sort.  Adam  and  Eve  and  the 
serpent  are  punished,  and  the  gate  is  closed  and  barred. 

The  chorus  numbers  are  often  unvocal  and  in  despising 
the  character  and  the  limitations  of  the  human  voice  the 
composer  has  gained  nothing  in  effect.  Strainings  after  ef- 
fect are  constantly  in  evidence.  There  are  unnatural  pro- 
gressions, there  are  harmonies  that  are  ugly  without  ex- 
cuse, and  when  Rubinstein  tries  his  hand  at  counterpoint 
the  parts  are  apt  to  limp  or  wabble  in  their  walk.  The  first 
chorus  is  agreeable  and  effective  in  its  artful  simplicity, 
and  some  of  the  choruses  in  the  second  part  are  graceful  in 
movement  and  pleasant  in  melody,  as  the  chorus,  “All 
around,  see,  the  buds  are  starting.”  The  instrumenta- 
tion is,  as  a rule,  hard  and  dry.  It  is  occasionally  fantas- 
tic, and  it  is  sometimes  bizarre.  Sonority  is  often  noise. 
Piquancy  is  frequently  eccentricity.  The  recitatives,  with 
a few  exceptions,  such  as  Satan’s  “Appeal  to  Sin,”  are  a 
dreary  waste.  The  airs  are  without  distinction.  In  a 
word  the  work  is  dull.  Paradise  seems  a spot  without  at- 


traction. The  pleasure  that  led  to  the  triumph  of  hell 
must  have  been  greatly  overrated.  And  hell  appears  to 
be  a region  where  the  chief  inconvenience  to  the  citizen 
thereof  is  the  noise  extracted  from  maltreated  instruments. 

The  festival  chorus,  as  it  exists  on  paper,  is  made  uo  of 
170  sopranos,  147  altos,  85  tenors,  109  basses.  This  makes 
a total  of  51 1 voices.  Whenever  Rubinstein  respected  the 
capabilities  of  average  chorus  singers,  the  numbers  were 
sung  with  effect,  although  there  were  here  and  there  a few 
slips.  The  sopranos,  however,  were  unequal  to  the  more 
severe  demands  of  the  composer,  and  in  the  fugal  passages 
of  “ Praise  ye  the  Mighty  One  ” there  was  much  falling  by 
the  wayside.  The  difficult  battle  chorus  was  practically 
omitted. 

The  solo  parts  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Corinne  Lawson,  Mrs. 
Ruggles,  Miss  Whiting  and  Messrs.  Rieger,  Dufit  and  Hein- 
rich. The  parts  were  acceptably  taken.  Mr.  Rieger,  as 

“A  Voice,”  succeeded  in  a thankless  task,  although  he 
dragged  occasionally  in  the  recitatives,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  evening  he  showed  signs  of  weariness.  There 
was  a touch  of  realism  given  to  the  performance  by  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  in  the  part  of  Satan.  Mr. 
Heinrich  is  familiar  with  the  devil  in  all  his  protean  dis- 
guises. As  the  “ Mephisto”  of  Berlioz,  the  unpleasant  villain 
in  “The  Spectre  Bride,”  and  “Satan”  in  “Paradise  Lost,” 
Mr.  Heinrich  by  his  intelligence  and  by  his  sympathetic 
treatment  has  won  justly  renown.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Heinrich  will  this  season  turn  his  back  on  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  as  he  has  been  engaged  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  of  Boston,  to  sing  in  Bach’s  “Passion  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew.”  Mr.  Heinrich  does  not  attempt 
to  conceal  his  joy  at  the  conversion.  He  said  to  me  the 
morning  after  the  performance  of  “ Paradise  Lost “You 
think  I can’t  sing  anything  but  the  ‘ Devil.’  You  just  wait 
and  hear  my  ‘Jesus.’  ” 

The  Adam  and  Eve  of  Rubinstein  are  respectable  people 
who  are  not  inclined  to  give  way  to  emotion  or  to  indulge 
themselves  in  bursts  of  melody.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  audience  that  Mrs.  Lawson  and  Mr. 
Dufft  were  so  repressed  by  the  composer. 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday,  September  29,  1892,  was 
devoted  to  a “ commemoration  of  Mozart,”  who  happened 
to  die  December  5,  1791.  The  “ Magic  Flute  ” overture 
and  the  E flat  symphony  were  well  played  by  the  orchestra. 
Mrs.  Tavery  sang  “ Non  mi  dir  ” with  force  and  although 
her  delivery  of  bravura  passages  was  not  always  clean, 
and  certain  tones  were  pinched,  she  was  not  undeserving 
of  the  hearty  applause  that  rewarded  her.  The  third  motet 
of  Mozart,  an  arrangement  of  a chorus  from  “ Thamos” 
was  the  remaining  commemorative  number.  I forget,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Beresford  pleased  the  audience  and  displayed 
a manly  voice  in  Osmin’s  song  from  “ II  Seraglio.”  Mr.  W. 
E.  Bacheller,  a young  American  tenor,  was  heard  in 
Verdi’s  “ Ingemisco,”  and  although  he  is  as  yet  inex- 
perienced, he  has  the  stuff  of  which  operatic  tenors  of  merit 
are  made.  Miss  Whiting,  of  Boston,  sang  “Che  faro” 
with  pure,  even  tones  and  without  expression.  Mrs.  Tavary 
and  Mr.  Bacheller,  accompanied  by  a piano,  sang  the 
“ Cherry  duet  ” from  “ L’Amico  Fritz.” 

Thursday  evening  was  “ artists’  night.”  The  audience 
was  in  gala  dress.  It  crowded  the  hall.  The  “ encore  fiend  ” 
was  there  and  his  name  was  legion.  His  taste  was  that 
of  the  “ostrich.”  If  he  swallowed  eagerly  “ Le  Rouet 
d’Omphale”  (which  was  played  delightfully  by  the  orches- 
tra) he  also  bolted  down  “Genevieve”  and  “My  Daddy,” 
which  were  given  by  Mrs.  Cole  in  response  to  the  imperi- 
ous demand  for  more.  Neither  Campanini  (“Celeste  Aida  ” 
of  course)  nor  Galassi  (“Promesse  de  mon  avenir  ” from 
“ Le  Roi  de  Lahore  ”)  was  in  the  best  of  conditions,  but 
their  work  in  the  quartet  from  “Rigoletto”  and  in  the 
second  part  of  the  program  was  more  worthy  of  theirrepu- 
tation.  Indeed,  the  quartet,  in  which  Mrs.  Tavary  and 
Mrs.  Cole  assisted,  was  sung  exceedingly  well.  Mrs. 
Tavary  sang  Bizet’s  “ Tarantelle  ; ” at  times  she  disre- 
garded the  rhythm,  and  her  bravura  was  not  free  from 
coarseness.  Mrs.  Cole  sang  “Judith”  of  Concone  in 
solemn  fashion,  not  without  effect  ; her  phrasing  of  the 
three  final  measures  of  the  cantabile  in  C major  was  a 
triumph  of  skill.  She  also  sang  Gounod’s  serenade.  Mr. 
Galassi’s  second  number  was  the  “Dutchman’s”  air. 
The  “Ph&dre”  overture  of  Massenet,  prelude  to  “Parsifal,” 
and  “ Huldigung’s  March  ” were  played  by  the  orchestra, 
and  selections  from  “Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  in  which 
Mrs.  Tavary  and  Campanini,  took  part,  brought  finally  the 
end  to  a concert  that  in  spite  of  its  absurd  length  evidently 
delighted  the  audience. 

Friday  afternoon  there  was  an  excellent  concert,  in 
which  Mr.  Xaver  Scharwenka  played  the  solo  part  of  his 
piano  concerto  in  B minor.  His  performance  was  character- 
ized by  elegance,  the  elegance  that  is  attributed  to  Hum- 
mel, that  distinguished  Theodore  Kullak.  Mr.  Scharwenka 
conducted  the  Vorspiel  to  his  opera  “ Mataswintha,”  and 
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Philip  Hale,  the  critic,  is  an  eccentric  ! 
individuality  vith  a careless  audacit/fiu 
his  penthru*1^  tha^Jtce'ps  his  brethren  and 
the  public  at-  targe  continually  on  the  qui 
vivo  for  the  “wliat-wiU-ke-say~next?”  Such 
a gonial  good  fellow  is  he,  though,  with 
such' t positive  genius  for  artistic  ink 
spattering  of  Boston’s  pet  programmes, 
that  to  be  written  down  by  Hale  has  be-  1 
come  one  of  the  most  coveted  Bostonic 
laurels  of  the  long-suffering  musical  pro- 
fession. — -i— 


program  it  was  its  first  public  perform  ■ 
...  In  ideas,  in  treatment  of  ideas  and  in  orchestra 
dress  it  shows  the  marked  influence  of  Wagner  Certain 
m innerisms  of  that  compos,  r are  reproduced  with  singular 
exactness.  The  Vorspiel,  with  its  sonority  and  rich  color- 
ing,  pleased  the  audience.  Mrs.  Corinne  Lawson  sang 
**L  amero  saro  constant*.”  from  Mozart's  » I1  » I«< lore 
i Ries'  “ Cradle  Song”  and  Cham.nade  s “Ltti  re- 

sponse to  deserved  applause  that  followed  the  song  of 
Miss  Chaminade,  Mrs.  Lawson  sang  to  her  own  piano  ac 
companiment  “O  had  I jubal’s  lyre.”  Goldmark  s oven 
mre  ‘Prometheus,”  Bizet's  suite,  “ L'Arles.enne  and 
I Svendsen's  “Carnival  in  Paris”  were  played  brilliantly 
I by  the  orchestra. 

The  last  concert  of  the  festival  took  place  Friday  even- 
I ing  and  the  oratorio  was  “The  Messiah.”  The  hall  was 
t filled  to  overflowing  and  the  air  was  stifling.  Either  from  , 
l the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  from  weariness  many 
I of  the  choruses  were  given  in  a rather  perfunctory  mam 
I net  There  was  a misunderstanding  about  the  entrance 
I of  soloists  in  “For  unto  us”  before  the  rehearsal,  and  at 
I the  concert  the  tenor  solo  was  played  by  the  cello  while 
I the  other  members  of  the  quartet  sang  their  aHotted  task.  | 

[ The  soloists  were  Miss  Juch,  Mrs.  Cole  and  Messrs.  Camp-  | 

• • Whitney.  Campanini  sang  “Behold  and  see 
llwith*  unexaggerated  feeling  and  simple,  manly  pathos. 

• her  singing  of  ballads.  She  certainly  finds  the  ballad  a 
» in  her  singi  g best  advantage. 

I congenial  task,  and  in  it  she  is  neara  hrilliant 

uThp  Messiah  was  not  a Driinani 

S5SE2&.  Si.  - - — ’L.  J 

The  festival  of  this  year  was  an  improvement  on  that 
,S9.  • The  chorus  work  was  distinguished  b.y  greater  suje-  ; 
I n=.»  in  intonation  and  by  a cloa.r  J.  j 

' namic  marks  of  the  composers.  The  pr  g 
I orchestral  and  the  song  concerts  were  of  greater 

would  be  difficult  to  say  of  how  much  real  valu^these,^ 
k tivals  are  to  music  as  it  exists  in  orces  . bottled 

thusiasm  d„rinS  the  f-U’™'.  ™ 

ap  lor  the  tea,  o.  the  J I ««I  » « h-  < ^ 

I ing  the  fifty-one  remaining  weeks  are  ,„rthatthe 

, m0  “ j . rertajn  however,  that  ine 

, li-ntS  SS  -ha,  ,hPe  n,,n,ge„.n. 
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about  music. 

The  Coming  oi  Anton  Dvorak 
of  Bohemia, 


Gossip  Concerning  Pietro  Mas- 
cagni, Opera  Maker. 


“Fadette,”  an  Arrangement  of  a 
Famous  Opera  Comique. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Anton  Dvorak  will  make 
his  first  appearance  at  * the  21st 

.tn^CuXiSw  soe  h.m  will  till  the  hall  to  | 
to  quote  from  the  impassioned 
overflowing.  amt .V  1 rfiporler,  Mr.  Dvorak 

lanauaife  of  a >osv  - „ The  talented  Bo- 

will  recelyoen  * then  be  debarred  from 

heuiian  compose  ..  _:»Y  in  a triumphal 

the  privilege  of  <mtorine  thoc  fr  ".f.mph.  Ho 

s £*»==* 

•■“J.  U«-* 


chariot 
jD&y 
will 
fiCO'l 


sn 

writer  on  mustal  ^confi- 
dent that  Dvorak  t '''  ^h.lol  of  Aineri- 

v'-ntor  of  the  lone  looked  for  f i>e0ply 

can  music.  Ho  reasons  as  I«*.w  ^ 

moved  1-7  the  liisteol- 

hem  tan  «•»!«..!.  ■ H he 

ings  '?  ™“'c2u2sf lean  for  si.  meadow  or  water- 
exauiin  moved  »<ain  and  be  will  ex- 

M'-bV£EJ5l£  music  that  -ill  ho  pure  V 
. * ThUToasoniiiK  should  bo  dedicate'! 
l^nho?  o h"  nmuiory  of  W.  A Jevons. 

(.Viand  of  lesrend,  poetry  and  music, 
“w*  such  a land  years  before  Dvorak  up- 
f.ar'b  at  Muehlhauscn.  near  k.a.up. 
ttnd  musicians  have  Ion*  been  svn- 
tVUatistheold  Bohemian  Proverb? 

hfi  a musician  or  i* 


pr e 

Art 


Tt  is  Dossi'oJfM*-  ’ey* Dvorak  will  not  think  it 
neeess wy^1  tovisi t the  Colorado  canon  or  a 

. . ,Ar  tWki  ho  iiiJiy  ho  impelled  to 

snouting  a y-  search  in  tho  library  of. 

wmo  music  I melodics.  folk 

the  music  sph^l  for  America  'thrmwh 

sons,  traditional  turns,  ui  m ,u“- Jv  ,, 

thAAholvos  of  the  music  shops.  W m an>  dis 
tho  shot  e Here,  for  instance  is  tho 

"of  a tumult  American  ditty : 

lUllsan  . » °UC  W,rt- 

Whole 

tssr  “ 

Pietro  Masciwni.y^tito^VienM^iii^Ptember. 

TT°  roooi v o i , subjected  .to.  the 

viewed.  , Xna  uoiu.  « f ^ t „ \y0  learn 


SnffUrc  Ilahaslhick,  darkVrown  hair. 

SSwa- si 

„J?„revmaii.”  His  eyes  are  large  anil 
SflarT  hta  expression  is  ‘^Va^  fact  that 

SS'i“«pi  ltaban  -HU  conshierable 
fluency.  The  compose  appears  to  have 


Tnriddu  wore  inrve  tragic  than  any  musical 

-f^vef^-al.skSC“ 


oi  the  Nero  ^ TnuS  eVi kerbTJut 

no  lKoV  At  Present  he  is  inter- 
ested iu  ” Vistilia.”  a Roman  subject. 

Mascagni  is  already  a child  of  romance.  His 

issst 

When  a man  becomes  lamous  in  the  twinkling 
nf  an  eve' when  his  name  strikes  the  roof  oi  the 

fed  mamtmd  that  tbeWoM.  a»  ahumjn 

f-x  bM5e  sog#»: 

This  nake.  which  sounds  as  though  it 
.....’a  assumed  for  theatrical  purposes  is  at- 

Acceding  tS  Mr.  Goldbacher.  Mascagni  entered 
life  cafe  every  afternoon  precisely  at  2 o clock. 
Me  thin  looked  like  VVerther.  He  was  always 
“ hurUd  in  earnest  thoughts.”  leap  pears  that 
buriea  i inriinert  to  pour  out  Ins  soul  at 

?heShom  ot  2 He  tofd  m T,  is  youth how  his 
fafher  intended  him  lor  the  law;  how.  as  the 
w febellfcd.  tho  father  bought  Him  a ptauo- 
r,  ryt«  fnr«14-  how  he  practice!  thereon  so  dilt- 
eently  th$at  t’ne  neighbors  comnlained,  and  the 
fVCriViv  baker  was  fined  repeatedly.  ihou 
rfelo  Stofano  appeared  on  tho  scene,  a 
Very  Deus  ex  maohina.  The  good  uncle 
dmri  and  Mascagni  now  weeps  at  _ the 
“le“;i  u;s  name  There  were  wanderings, 
tofkrkimen  s!  disasters.  In  1887  Mascagni 

waf  sVck  unto  death  in  Naples.  A woman  who 

^c?oi oft fiemtTw  wrt-»20  tmol th • 1890 

faw  Mascagni  lamoX  and  noli.  Ho  can  now 
buy  freely  of  this  world  s goods.  In  tact,1 ue  has 
iiist,  bought  a palace  in  LivornO  for  SbOOO.  1 al- 
aces  in  Italy  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  They 
have  more  marble  than  plumbing. 

thech0romcfer  of°  Gol  dbafei^ 

|“ss‘r».‘”T  StSV's  ^bsw. 
gfeesrsas^sw 

ently  alt  the  qualifications. 

In  Europe,  as  iu  this  country,  there  is  a dearth 
of  musical  news.  Bizet’s  ohe-aci opera  Djami- 
leh  ” was  produced  with  success  at  the  Bohe- 
mian National  Theatre,  in  Prague,  bent.  17. 
Carl  Faust,  the  composer  of  dances,  died  about  a 
inontb  ago.  He  was  07  vears  old. 


<:d  on  1 


• If  1 have  a aou. 

.r  .. 


Laura  8chirma-MaT>leson  will  sing  next  Mon- 
day evening  at  the  Tromont  theatre  in  Fa- 
riette.”  an  English  version  of  ’Les  Ur» irons  do 
Villars.”  the  well-known,  opera  by  Louis  Mail- 
lart,  generally  known  as  Anne  Mai  11  ait  (J81“ 
1H7lf  The  opera  was  first  produced  at  the 
Theatre  - Lyrique.  Sept,  lfi,  1850.  I lie  cluof 
nart3  were  then  taken  by  Miss  Borgliese  and 
^Iles'rs  Scott,  Griilon  and  (rirardot.  Although 
it  was  immediately  successlul  it  had  been 
nffei’cct  to  three  directors  who  ret  used  it. 
One  said  it  was  "too  dramatic;  another  thought 
it  was  better  suited  to  the  Opora-Comique.  t he 
third  refused  it  because  his  predccossoi  had 
condemned  it.  After  it  ha, l boon  played  many 
rimes  at  tho  1 heatre-Lyrique.  and  it  was  an  es- 
tablished favorite  in  Germany,  it  vras  brought 
but  at  the  Opera-Uomiquo  with  great  success 
and  Oalli- Marie  was  the  heroiuo.  lho 
original  text  is  by  Corinon  and  Lookroy. 
Ro^e  Friouet  is  a young  girl  \vhoso  bizarrecnai- 
acter  makes  her  an  object  of  distrust  ana  aver- 
sion throughout  the  neighborhood.  Under  a dis- 
agroeable  exterior  she  hides  a kindly  spirit . and 
shrewd  sense.  Bv  her  aid  a proscribed  baud  If 
enabled  to  e.cape  the  dragoons  of  Villajs  aim 
Journey  in  safety  to  Savoy.  She  saves  Farmei 
Thibaud  from  a conjugal  mishap,  bylvain.  a 
villager,  loves  her  passionately,  and  marriage 
I, rings  the  traditional  close  to  the  libretto,  t he 
English  versions  are  known  as  Hose  l;  ri«Wj 
••The  Hermit’s  Bell”  and  Fadette.”  Xh<sj» 
are  the  usual  departures  from  tho  ort  'intfl  ver- 
Bion,  and  in  tho  arrangements  used  by  tho  Ma- 
nleson  company  the  librcllo  lias  been  ldWiitten 
by  B.  U.  Valleutlne.  ihe  original  lihr-  to  is  do 
clared  by  Hanslick,  wlio  is  taslldions  in  suen 
matters,  as  excellent  from  the  beginning To  t ie 
cno.  The  characters  are  s mrplv  orawn.  the 
dialogue  is  gav  arid  tho  action  is  lively-  Al1" 
music  of  Maillart  is  adapted  numirab lytotl  e 
situation;  it  heighten.,  anti  embellishes  t - 
Beenes  of  tenderuesB  and  humor,  and  tno  con 
po»cr  ihov/fj  scenic  insmraUoii.  "V.HiSj.V' «id 
»n  ill  siv  opera*'.  **  (k.iHUl^lza  ” (1B47)  anu 

" Lara  ” (1864)  w er  -rua  cs.fnl  ;.t  t’n:  time,  but 
hi,  reputation  wilt  dopeU-.  on  Les  Draggti*  d., 


Johannes  Brahms  aim  Josem  i.T^-MP  "dl  j 
4ot  cross  the  Atlantic  to  see  the  LOiunioian  J,.x  . 
V-SiJon  a-id  mpresont  German  mWilf.  Tliey  ! 

their  -egrets  couched  In  courteous  lau- 
" ll  is  to  he  feared  that  their  decision  is 

Noralo  they  mobed  by  t»e  Pre  mise  that 
the  expenses  of  travel  atidjioard  and  lodging  i 

I would  bo  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Btatos.  pjji^jp  Hale. 

4*  ■ fit-  — '-1 


AN  AMI  SF.lt  MAN. 

All  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  musi- 
cians and  lovers  of  music  rejoiced  when 
Theodore  Thomas  was  chosen  director-in- 
chief  of  the  musical  exercises  of  the  World  s 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  The  se- 
lection was  a guarantee  of  good  faith.  It  was 
an  assurance  that  the  musical  features  of  the  | 
exposition  would  be  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

For  Mr  Thomas  has  shown  in  lus  public  ca- 
reer remarkable  skill  as  a drillmaster.  cath- 
olic taste  in  the  arrangement  of  programmes, 
a desire  to  encourage  all  that  is  new  and 
worthy  of  respect  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance and  courage  in  the  lace  of  difficulties  and 
discouragements.  Tho  American  composer 
owes  him  a special  debt  of  gratitude.  Nor  is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  done 
more  than  any  one  man  in  this  country  in 

raising  and  broadening  the  musical  taste  of 

the  people  of  the  United  States.  To  have 
passed  liim  over  in  selecting  a fit  man  for  the 
place  would  have  been  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  traditional  ingratitude  of  repub- 

hCIt  is  easy  to  forget  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Thomas.  To-day  orchestral  concerts  are  in 
fashion.  Here  in  Boston  speculators  wel- 
come eagerly  the  announcement  for  the  sale 
of  tickets  for  the  symphony  concerts  in  Music 
Hall  The  speculator  is  always  found  close 
to  the  heels  of  fashion.  The  caprice  of  the 
rich  man  or  the  fashionable  woman  increases 
the  expense  of  the  pleasure  or  thejeducation_ 

of  the  student  of  music.  That  which  is  true 
in  Boston  holds  good  m other  'ar"0  Clt  eSf 
1 There  are  reasons  for  this  enthusiasm  of 
fashion.  There  are  now  excellent  orchestra 
I in  this  country  besides  the  organization Mnder  | 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas,  there  are  con- 
ductors worthy  of  respect.  But  these  orcl  e 
tras  would  not  now  be  in  existence  if  - • 

Thomas  had  not  prepared  the  w ay.  H 
the  drudge,  the  pioneer.  After  Ins  labors 
Messrs.  Seidl  and  Yander  Stucken,  Mkiscn 
and  Damroscb  reap  the  reward. 

Many  will  recall  easily  the  condition  oi 
musical  affairs  when  Mr.  Thomas  first  began 
to  travel  with  his  orchestra.  The  lighter 
symphonies  of  Beethoven  were  regarded l by 
audiences  as  hard  nuts  to  crack.  Tl  P 
lude  to  “ Lohengrin”  was  considered  radical 
music.  The  Strauss  waltz,  which  in  those 
days  was  an  indispensable  number,  gave 

r«.  Little  b,mt,e  the  people 

became  acquainted  „ltl.  modem  «■  ' 

schools.  The  musical  stomach  grew  stronger. 
The  programmes  were  of  a higher js  an  •■  • 

Mr.  Thomas  never  wavered  in  his  task  of  e j 

i ucating  the  public.  . 

! If  Mr.  Thomas  were  at  present  loose  in  dts 
cipline,  a rider  of  a hobby  horse,  or  a physi- 
cal or  mental  sufferer  by  the  march  of  years 
there  might  be  a pretext  for  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  by  certain  people  >n  N ew 
York  His  eye  is  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 

Lee  abated.  Why  then  is  tLnVt^lTicago 

poisoned  arrows ? The  exposition  at  Chicago 
is  not  a local  issue.  there  is  no 
question  between  the  rival  claims 

of  Chicago  and  New  A ork. 

should  there  be  this  incessant  demand 

that  Mr.  Seidl,  who  is  a successful  director  | 
of  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner,  shouidhave 
the  place  of  honor  at  the  feast?  sh< ml 

Mr.  Damrosch,  who  leans  so  heavily  o 
broad  shoulder  of  Mr.  Brodsky,  be  boosted 
into  attention  as  deserving  national  recpgn  - 
tion?  The  present  action  of  certain  mem 
bers  of  the  New  York  press  is  the  working 
out  of  old  private  grievances  or  the  gnn^ng 
of  new  axes.  And  so  we  find  that  the  refusal 
of  Mr.  Brahms  to  cross  the  Atlantic  '*  rca  > 
due  to  the  glaring  incompetence  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  Mr.  Joachim  would  land,  w ith 
out  doubt,  at  New  York  if  there  was  anothe^ 
chief  at  Chicago. 

The  arrangements  that  have  been  made  at 
Chicago  are  w orthy  of  the  occasion,  i here 
has  been  an  absence  of  all  that  is  mean  and 
low;  there  is  no  smell  of  jobbery.  Mr. 
Thomas  deserves  the  hearty  and  unquestion- 
ing support  of  all  Americans  interested  in 
music.  Writers  on  musical  subjects  show 
often  the  irritability  attributed  to  poets. 
And  there  are  such  writers  in  New  York, 
who  are  so  busy  in  their  attempt  to  German- 
ize musical  America  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  be  just. 


ITIio  name  of  the  book-collector  Is  Legion.  The 
pleasant  mania  which  possesses  him.  controlliog 
his  actious  and  shaping  his  dreams,  timis  play  in 
divers  manners.  One  collector  looks  only  to  the 
nue  In  which  tho  printer  worked.  Another 
hunts  first  editions.  An'*'  ‘•■h  ostrich  appe- 

tite wolcomes  a book  because  it  is  In  tho  shapo 
of  a book.  Another  searches  only  for  long-for- 
I gotten  works,  of  which  there  are  lew  conies. 
And  so  on  through  tho  c-. Hogue  of  I ibdon. 
Many  collodions  that  cost  great  sums  are  of 
little  value  to  tho  world  at  large.  Many  eolloc- 
| tions  are  only  the  gratification  of  the  whims  and 
I caprices  of  the  owners,  who  in  certain  instances 
I slight  the  contents  of  tho  rare  and  richly  bound 
volumes.  And  there  are  collections,  kept  zeal- 
| ously  under  lock  and  key,  that  in  the  interests 
of  morality  should  be  dispersed  at  once  or 
burned,  as  in  ancient  times,  by  the  hangman  in 
the  public  square. 

But  there  is  a collection  of  books  In  Worcester 
that  deserves  the  respectful  attention  not  only 
of  bibliomaniacs  but  of  students  and  men  of 
! business  as  well.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  D.  L. 
Pettegrew  of  that  city.  Mr.  PettegTew  is  expe- 
rienced in  insurance  in  its  variety,  and  for 
twenty  years  ho  has  gathered  together  books 
pertaining  to  the  business  he  Knows  so  well. 
Ho  has  followed  in  his  selection  the  golden 
rule  of  th.0  sage  collector  of  a library  that  is  at 
the  same  time  curious  and  of  utility.  The  rule 
is  this:  The  book  that  represents  a subject 
should  bo  the  latest,  the  most  complete,  the  one 
that  is  the  authority.  The  labor  in  forming  his 
library  was  not  merely  that  of  accumulation. 
Any  man  of  means  can  accumulate  books  until 
the  shelves  groan  and  the  rooms  overflow.  To 
select,  to  eliminate, —these  are  different  matters 
and  a library  like  the  one  of  Mr.  Pettegrew  is 
then  an  idex  to  the  intelligence  of  the  collector. 

The  careless  observer  may  say  at  once  that  in- 
surance is  a limited  field  to  tho  bibliophile; 
that  dry  reports,  uarren  tables  of  liguros,  are’ 
without  suggestion  to  tho  imagination  and 
; without  pleasure  to  tho  fancy;  that  all  books 
concerning  insurance  must  necessarily  be  iu 
the  list,  condemned  by  Charles  Lamb,  of  books 
that  are  not  books.  But  the  literature  of  insur- 
anco  is  concerned  with  law.  history  and  matiie-  I 
! matics.  Tyre  is  no  moro  foreign  to  commerce 
than  is  Now  York.  The  actuary  is  equally  alive 
to  the  value  of  quaternions  and  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  Tho  primitive  man.  as  well  as  toxicol- 
ogy, calls  for  the  study  of  the  expert, 

. Mr.  Eettegrew  divides  broadly  his  collection 
into  works  legal,  mathematical,  historical  and 
practical.  The  legal  library  includes  the  trea- 
tises on  life.  fire,  marine  insurance,  works  on 
medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology,  the  laws 
and  the  statutes  and  the  leading  cases.  While 
it  is  impos  lbleiuthis  short  sketch  to  do  ibis 
library  justice  or  even  name  too  titles  of  the 
books,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Baite- 
grew  Is  tue  fortunate  owner  of  some  old  an  l 
raro  books.  Borneo!  bis  books  were  printed  one  1 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Some  ot  his  matbe-  I 
malical  works  are  of  more  ancient  date. 

The  study  of  mathematics  seems  to  be  the 
ruling  passion  of  Mr.  Pettegrew,  trom  the  olo-  1 
meets  to  the  highest  flights  ol'  the  imaginative 
mathematician.  There  are  treatises  from  the 
days  of  Diouhantns  ot  Alexandria  to  the  present 
labors  of  the  famous  professor  of  Kansas.  Do 
Morgan's  Doctrine  of  Chances  rubs  elbows  with 
works  concerning  quaternions,  the  philosophy 
and  the  history  of  the  higher  mathematics.  i 
Everything  in  ancient  and  modern  historv 
that  pertains  to  insurance  has  been  gathered 
and  classified,  by  this  indefatigable  collector 
r ire  insurance  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  great  lire  of  London  in  T660.  and  tue 
first  reguiar  office  for  insuring  systematic  pro- 
vision toward  the  reliei  o i sufferers  bv  fire  is 
said  to  have  been  opened  in  London  in  1681 
Life  insurance  was  not  probably  known  until 
aDout  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
marine  insurance,  in  one  lorrn  or  another,  was 
known  to. the  ancients,  and.-. -jt  is  Shrouded  by 
the  mists  p£  antiquity.  It  was  . supposed  for 
some  time  that  the  first  mentioD  of 
insurance  in  a crude  fashion  tv  as  by 
Suetonius  in  his  lile  of  Claudius  Caesar;  but 
Mr.  Pettegrew  thinks  that  he  has  evidence  that 
insurance  was  not  unknown  to  Solon,  who  prob- 
ably learned  its  use  in  turn  from  the  Phoenici- 
ans, with  whom  he  tarried  lor  a while  Tue 
glory  and  the  noli  supply  of  Tyre  were  chanted 
by  Ezekiel.  " Ihouwnst  replenished,  and  made 
very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  * * * » 
Thy  wares  went  forth  out  ot  tho  seas,  thou 
fid  oust  many  peoplo:  thou  didst  enrich  ihe 
kings  of  the  earth  with  the  multitude  of  tby 
riches  and  ol  thy  merchandise.” 

When  the  suburbs  of  Tyre  shook  at  the  sound 
of  tho  cry  ot  the  pilots,  and  when  " the  riches 
the  fairs,  the  merchandise,  the  manners  the 
calkers,  the  occupiers  of  merchandise  and  ali 
the  men  of  war  were  tile  envy  of  other  nations 
insurance  was  a habit  of  those  travelers  of  the 
deep.  And  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr  Bette 
grew  lias  collected  carefully  all  that  is  valuable 
concerning  these  ancient  poople.  In  a similar 
maimer,  whenever  insurance  is  mentioned  uy  a 
writer  on  commerce,  history  or  geography  the 
authorities  which  are  quote  i are  added  toihe 
works  themselves.  The  shipping  customs  of  the 
aneieuts,  the  ancient  shipping  laws  of  England 
are  explained  fully  by  the  volumes  in  this  col- 
lection. 

Alan,  as  the  subject  of  insurance,  from  the 
pre-glacial  period  to  the  present  lime,  is  known 
thoroughly,  as  well  as  the  natural  and  mental 
laws  that  govern  him,  to  Mr.  Pettegrew.  Even 
when  man  conspires  to  defraud  the  companies 
that  would  proteethim.  heis  the  subject  ot  inter- 
est.  and  therefore  ".Remarkable  Stratagems  ana 
CouSDiracios  by  lowik  ana  £>ouiboui£ii  is  louuJ 
in  this  horary. 

The  library  is  rich  in  the  books  of  Immediate 
aim  practical  nature.  Ihe  best  journals  of  ilie 
Institute  oi  Euglish  Actuaries,  the  state  Report 
oi  tlie  United  Stales,  uamphieis  and  records 
concerning  insurance  and  mathematics  are 
preserved  as  carefully  as  tho  tr  ore  ancient  voi 
umes  now  rare  concerning  coumiorce.  or  the  old 
tables  of  computation. 

A singular  feature  of  this  collection  is  that  it 
lias  been  used  thoroughly  by  tue  collector 
There  are  evidences  in  ail  the  books  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  collector.  It  is  not  sur nrisnm 
then,  that  Mr.  Pettegrew  speaks  with  author- 

im/h  m UKih  ‘,n°UUSily-  0,1  a11  subjects  connected 
with  tho  hisiory  oi  insurance.  1‘tie  library  is 
known  throughout  tins  country  and  in  foreign 
lands  In  collecting  it,  Mr.  Pettegrew  has  beSn 
brought  in  contact  wwh  the  le  .ding  writers  on 
'“furance  and  the  most  distinguish"  acu  - 
arms  The  compliments  that  havu  been  paid 
him  by  men  who  know  are  genuine  and 
raany.  Hu  ambition  to  Secure  or  himself  lire 
most  valuable  private  insurance  library  in  this 
country  is  now  gratified.  It  Has  cost  him  time* 
stud>  and  a large  sum  ot  money.  His  generosity 
in  pleasing  ins  munition,  however  is  more  tlrm 
equaled  by  the  courteous  wiilinguoss  wah 
e.l"Cm  ®.shoivs,llisf  treasures  lo  those  intcies.- 
cd , a-nu  the  modesty  oi  the  student  doe-  njb 

f p..Vr°aVd^^U  of  ins  nooks  or  a, 

| iilH.rai  (Usptay  ot  ms  iUiow.etige  to  others. 
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The  memory  of  Kenan,  the  literary  man, 
-hould  be  cherished  by  all  journalists,  who 
are  too  often  viewed  askew  by  makers  of 
books.  Not  only  was  he  always  courteous 
and  generous  in  his  dealings  with  reporters, 
but  he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  of  his  worldly  career  lie 
was  a member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats.  Up . to  the  time 
of  his  last  sickness  he  attended  regularly  the 
dinners  at  which  the  writers  for  that  paper 
talked  over  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and  his 
words  of  counsel  and  deeds  of  benevolence 
nade  him  a welcome  and  an  honored  guest. 
Nor  did  he  sit  at  the  feast  as  a mighty  one 
af  literature;  he  was  simply  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  republic  of  letters. 


Master  Cyril  Tyler,  Soprano,  Sings  In 
Chickerlng  Hall. 

Master  Cvril  Tylor.  an  11-year  old  soprano 
gave  a concert  last  evening  in  (Muckering  i fall* 
Ho  was  assisted  by  Miss  Bolle  Botsl'ord,  violin- 
Dt,  Mr.  Luigi  Sartori,  baritone,  and  .Mr.  Michele 
Guarini.  tenor.  Tho  programme  was  as  follows- 

Aria  “ JJoo  pin  andral" ' 

„ , Air.  Surtort  >rt 

r,  , , ,,,  „ Altos  Botiford. Le0nai<1 

Colostu  Aida” v . 

„ Mr.  Gnaiini. er(!l 

Ai Ibs  Gemma  do  Cesare. Ul,,'""»rin 

Chorinant  Olsc-au  ’ ..... 

Cyril  fyior. Davidi 

TTT9 Air!  slirt'or,: 

" a y Cyrii  Tyler! Chadwick 

„ „ Wls»  iioiiford.* Svendsen 

AV6Marla  ('’VrirryleV Gounod-Bach 

Duo  ( r.a  Forza  del  Dotlpo) Verdl 

Master  Tyfer  is  the  solo  soprano 'of' ' Grace 
L. lurch.  Detroit.  It  is  in  church  that  ho  is  with- 
out doubt  heard  to  greatest  advantage.  Eor 
centuries  tlie  sexloss  voice  of  a boy  has  been  re- 
raanv  authorities  as  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the I requirements  of  divine  service.  Itis  n™ 
that  tho  Holy  Ambrosius rejoiced  at  tlie  sound  of 
ho  voices  of  young  men  and  maidens  in the 
hymils  of  theehureli,  but  because  Pa u"  had  a I 
vised  that  women  should  be  silent  in  the  con- 
gregation. or  because  the  voice  of  woman  was 
thought  to  lie  too  Sensuous,  aud  a disturber  of 

S..A  c^edr^Tnd  jfihelsSS 

aided  his  instruction  was  shown  for  a Um.fafie^ 
bis  death.  Urban  IV.  was  a choir  boy  as  , 
Erasmus  and  Purcell,  Froscobuldi  ai  d 'all  wood 
and  other,  famous  men.  ln  tl  e fUteemh 
century  a singular  treatise  appeared  coim^mug 
s },f 'w -ODer  education  aud  tho  deportment  of  “he 
cbddren,  or  pages,  as  they  were  called 
in  Trance  even  in  the  days  of  Charles  X 
I 1 lie  majority  ot  the  church  musicians  and  tlio 
I t! Pautl|or^ties  believed  that  the  oassionless 
toiies  of  a boy.  tones  free  from  earthly  sug-es- 
yer0.-  best  adapted  to  tlie  expression  of 
prayer,  religious  hope  and  heavenly  consola- 
t on.  But  eariy  in  the  seventeenth  centurv 
Ytadana  wrote  in  favor  of  male  sopranos  of  m i. 
ture  years.  ' Boys  as  a rule  sing  carelessly  and" 

, iri'rTh  Sw^e,tu®ss  > a good  natural  sooVano  is 
larer  than  a black  swan  aud  is  nm  tr.  ii„  • , 
with  gold.”  in  recent  days  Von  Dommer  Sh 
J,e5“  boj'  sopranos  on  account  of  the“ha?n." 
ness,  the  shrillness  of  tile  tones,  although  In, 
admits  that  the  attack  of  boys  is  more  sure  and 
incisive  than  that  of  women  and  , 

Unfortunately  for  hiimeif  Master  Tvlm-  i,  1 
advertised  as  an  infant  phenomenon1  Tim  I 
announcement  of  an  infant  phenoTnenoi  is  am 
to  excuo  suspicion  or  awake  prejudice  He 
mg  such  a hoy  as  Master  Tyler  is  of  eu  merefv  i 
a gratification  of  curiosity  Faults  ^ y ' 
tion  0f  tone  or  in  styled  forgiven  on  SS 
ot  the  singer's  youth  or  his  laciai  exprefsinnnf 
cherubic  lunoeence.  Tho  boy,  if  he  is  shrewd 
finds  that  trickery  incites  an  audience  toln 
clause.  If  he  is  simple-mi. ,ded,  the  friend  £ 
tlie  manager,  trains  him  in  the  art  of  ' or 

enthusiasm.  The  spectacle  ol  a httle  boy  on  the 
concert  stage  is  not  there.ore  an  unmixed 
Pleasure,  even  when  lie  sings  as  well  as  Alas  ter 

,nihTm  mu?h  t,°  enioy  in  Master  Tyler's  sing-  I 
in*»\  Aitlioujfli  tii©  tones  are  not  all  of 

the  hearer.  In  oravura  the  result  is  iess^l/as3 
ing,  and  yet  there  was  work  la«f 
might  well  have  excited  the ^dmiraift,!^ 
women  who  are  favorites  iu  concert  and  m olLr  i 
In  the  first  number  Master  Tyier  was  nn!n!f0rA 
faithful  to  the  true  pitch  ; ou 't  U "other*  & 
his  phrasing  was  often  admirable  im. 
with  ease.  To  discuss  the  emot.onkf  s?de  of  hi? 
performance  would  be  idle  for  thk  i/.w?,,  * 
boy1S  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  Urn 
sorrows,  tue  nassions  that  give  fmm.sPv 

When  heSermovl  m,fical  ^mperammit 
necessarily  by  uZZoceno,  & I 

these  days  of  nerves  an  i p\ra.''irAi'qhjri 
is  a good  thiuiVt?  I 

Emma  Juch  wrote  two  years  ago  i iettl-V  i„  i , 
,iylr,m  which  she  gave  ^hifsensiwe  advicl 

i world. ^provided  you  an “nermif?  • m?s,oa‘ 

iiaust  while  a child  the  genin^mno/Vi11  to. ex‘ 

fflfssiasSS^aHSsHH 

?,«&  f hceompanimemsTo  tue  Son“  s suni 
! Van  vleet  Y M WM°playud  d^igl,tfull/by  Mr 
T&  Hall 

Philip  Hale. 


fiC  h t V-  tf'L 

musTcT^  — -| 

second  of  Iris' craoerta^ilT  clrick1’^''0,  gnvo  tho 
'•ixbt.  He  was  assl  "d^ ' ““ll 
Messrs.  Guarini  and  hartori  f h,1*  0^  “'"1 
was  as  follows;  J ho  programme 

“Koel" ' 

Fantasia Mr.  Sartori.' 

“Faust” Miss  ViotsfoVti.* Berlo‘ 

Impromptu  fantas  le . . . ‘,u"ln’l- Gounod 

“Ave  Marla”...  AH««  lie  Cesaro. Cliopln 

Duo,  “ Othello ^rii  fyler. Oounod-Bach 

Aria,  “ Traviata  -*‘":“^ri“1’,in'<i ’^iort.' Veri“ 

»•  In  winter  I got  u» ulnlmn'  

■ I once  had  a sweet  little  doll  dear,}  Kevin 

Komanza  Eepagnola. . . ? yrJ1  lyicr' 

Aria,  “Ah!  si  ben  mio^'1*’ , 

Shadow  song,  “Di^ah^*1*  

T,  , Cyril  Tyier Meyerbeer 

m usi ca l°n’  '"lils  sfnVil'onces  of  raro 

Plo  and  charming  songs  bv  °,1,  siin- 

I audience  mightily  and  in  Li;  nm  i'lRasod  tho 
after  the  other  wl2?t  «Ji,factM u°  J«*/ecall0a 
Played  a good  i ' Miss  Botsford  dis- 

the  Deperiot  fa°ntasfa  U T h>e°^thi  mecllani8m  iu 

again  defied  the  acoustical  i!  ?".,  gentlemen 
I and  Miss  de  Cesare  shovL'i1!  tatl9ns  oi  (he 

I “rday  afternoon  at  h o’clw^SVi6,11181  tl?,e  Sat- 
the  hearing:.  0 oci£*  ls  well  worth 

P.  H. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 

The  First  Symphony  Concert 
of  the  Season. 


Concerning  the  Arrangement  of 
an  Orchestra. 


Sundry  Appearances  of  Jupiter 
in  Opera. 


The  first  of  tho  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of 

Arthur1 mV92!93,  UDdf,r  the  diroction  of  Mr. 
Music  h!mIStl  "'aS  "lVeu  Saturday  evening  iu 
Music  Had.  There  was  a large  audience.  Mr. 

*±‘Scl‘  ya3  welcomed  warmiy.  and  hearty  ap- 
plause followed  each  number  of  the  programme. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  in  C minor.  No  5 

Vorspiel  and  “Lhibestod,”  from  “Tristan  and  “••Ven 

Kaiser-Marsch  Wagner 

Wagner 

rT he  symphony  was  in  its  proper  place.  When 
such  an  elaborate  composition  is  heard  toward 
the  end  of  a concert  the  music  falls  on  sated  or 
duliod  ears.  Beethoven  himself  knew  this.  On 
the  third  page  of  the  first  violin  part  of  the  He- 
roie  bymph°ny,  which  was  published  in  180C 
s.Jns  remark  in  Italian:  "This  symphony  i« 
longer  than  the  ordinary  symphony.  It  should 
be  played  at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the  end 
of  a concert,  after  an  overture,  air  or  perhaps  a 
concerto.  If  it  appears  too  late  it  will  not  affect 
hearer  as  the  composor  intended,  for  the  fac- 

prec^ing  composiiiona”6  fatigU°d  by  1,16 
•*» 

cal  fechTg  Pl?r,ny  Was  read  with  ^ane  and  musi-  ’ 
rfcai  ev',?,',^,1  l“re  'y,as  a“  abser.ee  of  the  tlioat- 
ricai  exaggeiatjon  that  characterized  tlie  nor 
%?aZZOC*OV-  9'  1889'  and  wovSked  acrid 
strife  wiihnLlU  certain  instances,  family 

manv  by  the  orchestra  and  bv 

hearers.  But  the  constant  straiu- 
ing  after  effect  and  the  hysterical  promises  of 

tawdrv1;^6 rJhat  -y,e  neyei'  fulfilled  seemed 
ta\s  dry  after  the  noble  work  of  Beethoven. 

believe  that  the  Kaiser  March  was  Ins*- 

Ononorfo  Sym|dl°ny. concert  iu  Januarv,  lsaif 
hciformanco  m six  years  is  enough.  This 
blatant  galimatias,  this  combination  of  remin 
licences  of  "pie  Meistersinger”  and  "Ta,  : 
haeuser,  which  jostle  constantly  a famous 
?haTJt!' 13  !eft0,r,  Adapted  to  the  circus  ring  than 
Uie  concert  hall  It  was  that  sturdy  patriot 
Heinrich  Dorn,  the  teacher  of  Schumann  who 
declared  in  1811  that  "the  barbarous  vulgarity 
garrWl  nthSt  ol?tbr“als'  o£  Wagner  cannot  be  re- 
RsKiith  otherwiS0  than  as  an  insult  against  tho 
sublime  majesty  ol  the  Emperor  of  Germany.” 

The  orchestra  is  now  arranged  so  that  the- 
wind  instruments  of  wood  and  brass  with  the 
pulsatile  instruments  form  a solid  body  directly 

the^eufm,1  ,l!aleadekr;  T‘\a  lyings 
the  left  and  the  right,  and  tho  double  basses 
divided,  fringe  the  hack  of  the  stage  and  ?ts 
T,be  xi-oiPlhg  is  to  be  co.u- 
turv  that  t!?°usht  in,tl!e  eighteenth  cen- 

E,1!1?1  (b?  double  basses,  ’cellos  and  bassoons 
should  be  dispersed  throughout  tiie  orchestra 
As  Ttosseau  quaintly  expressed  it,  "It  is  tlm  bass 
that  shouki  regulate  and  sustain  all  tho  othc  - 
parts,  and  all  the  players  should  hear  it 
o?Uth,-y|')ro'L°  Know  hov;  (*,e  celebrated  orchestra 
of  tlie  Drosuenopora  uuder  iiasso  was  arraiurcd 
T c.e  c o n d uctoi-  was  in  the  middle  of  tin;  railod 
space,  seated  before  a clavier.  Beiiind  J.im  was 

firV,0l?^Uoas  w°y  “»  a double  bass.  Tho 
first  violins  tvero  at  his  right  hand  in  a line  ’}  ne 
second  violins  were  on  the  same  side,'  hut 


ne  irer  th©  stag:©.  Tu©  other  ’cellos: tuuV  double 
basses  were  at  the  extreme  eud<.  I'ho  violas 
between  th©  first  and  second  violins.  All 
of  the  wind  instruments,  with  the  exception  ot 
the  trumpets,  wore  on  t lie  leit  oi  the  conductor. 

'lhe  oooes  were  nearest  the  >ta-:©  and  the  bas- 
soons were  close  to  the  conductor.  1 he  drums 
and  the  trumpets  were  on  raised  platforms  at 
tno  slues.  * 

The*  famous  chorus  aud  orchestra  of  the  Paris 
Conserv-tory  are  arranged  ax  follows:  Sixteen 

lirst  sopranos  and  10  second  sopr.tuos  aro  at  the 
loll  of  the  conductor;  at  his  right  aro  10  lirst 
4enors  and  10  second  tenors.  Directly  in  front 
of  htut . re  10  lirst  basses  aud  10  second  basses. 

To  the  left  of  tho  basses,  as  the  hearer  laces  the 
stage.  are  15  lirst  vioiius;  to  the  right,  11  sec- 
ond violins,  lhe  hrst  and  tho  second  violins 
lace  each  other  Behind  the  basses  is  the  ham 
Then  come  10  violas  lacing  the  conductor.  The 
next  line  is  made  up  of  2 clarinets.  2 oooos,  2 
riutes.  piccolo.  4 cellos  and  2 double  basses. 

Belt  nd  this  line  are  4 horns.  4 bassoons  aud  4 
’cellos  Behind  them  are  2 trumpets,  3 double 
basses"  4 cellos  and  2 double  bassea  three 
irounonos  aud  2 double  basses  are  next  in 
order,  and  the  tuoa  aud  pulsatile  instruments 
bring  up  the  rear.  % 

Jupiter,  quondam  lord  of  the  heaven,  dew, 
ram  snow,  thunder  ana  lightning,  guardian  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  family  and  the  house, 
wilt  appear  this  evening  on  the  s.age  ot  the 
tilobe  ihoatro  as  a hero  of  comic  opera  It  will 
uot  be  the  hrst  time  that  ho  has  condescended 
to  assume  an  operatic  guise.  There  is  no  need 
oi  exaimuiug"  curiously  lhe  headstones  that  tell 
ot  tho  works  which,  drawn  from  mythology, 
now  lie  ■.nut  in  ibe  cemetery  ot  the  world  to- 
celuer  witu  iheir  maker-,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber however,  that  Jupiter  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  lirst  opera  given  in  trance  and 
probably  the  hrst  in  Europe,  tor  ‘Circe,  or  the 
B i.let  of  the  Queen,”  was  produced  at  the 
Paiais  du  Petit  Bourbon.  October  15, 

1551.  Tile  pastorale  "Dafue”  was  not  seen 
by  the  Florentine  gentlemen  who  met  at  the 
house  ol  Corsi  until  1504,  and  ‘ Eurydico  by 
Eeri  was  not  performed  until  1000.  It  is  true 
that  “Circe,”  the  work  of  Beaulieu.  Salmon  and 
Baltazarmi  (better  known  as  Beaujoyeux)  was 
not  ealied  an  opera:  but  the  worn  opera  was 
not  then  used  lor  a specific  form  or  musical  en- 
tertainment on  the  stage.  W e tied  the  phrases 
"lyric  tragedy,”  "tragedy.  ‘lyric  drama, 
“tragedy  opera,”  “opera  ballet,  trageds  in 
music”  "heroic  ballet;”  and  the  spectators 
spoke  freely  ot  " Italian  comedy.  comedy  in 
music"  and  “the  cotneiy  with  machinery. 
Cast:!  Blaze,  an  uncertain  authority,  says  that 
“opera”  was  uot  used  in  theatrical  sense  in 
France  until  about  1671. 

This  "Circe”  in  whicii  Jupiter  appeared  was 
Dertormed  in  a most  sumptuous  manner  on  tue 
occasion  of  tbe  marriage  of  the  Due  do  Joyeuse 
and  Miss  de  Vaudeuiont,  the  sister  of  the 
Queen  of  France.  T;.e  Duke  lost  seven  teetu 
and  fragments  ol  his  jaws  t\  bile  lighting  for  the 
elory  oi  Henry  liL  As  a compeiisanon  the 
Emu  gave  him  the  hand  of  Marguerite  de 
Vaudeuiont  oi  Lorraine.  There  were  dismal 
days  m Baris.  The  whooping  cough  had  killed 
lu  ooo  citizens,  when  the  plague  came  aud 
swept  away  30,00a  Nevertheless,  ihe  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  a splendor  unusual  even  m 
that  age  ol  luxury,  'the  King  himself  spent  more 
than  1 200,000  ecus  in  the  feasting  and  the  en- 
tertainment. As  for  "Circe.”  it  was  regarded  by 
the  writers  of  the  time  as  ‘ a debauch  ol  luxury 
aud  imagination.”  The  periormauce  lasted 
S ve  hours  and  a half,  a fact  that  undoubtedly 
excited  tue  envy  of  Richard  Wagner. 

• * 

Jupiter  descended  in  a machine  in  tho  shape 
of  a cloud.  His  appearance  with  the  chorus  that 
accompanied  the  descent  was  evidently  intend- 
ed to  be  the  sensation  of  the  evening.  The 
god  was  attired  gorgeously.  He  wore  a robe  ol 
cloth  ot  gold,  laced  boots  of  gilded  leather,  a 
cloak  of  yellow  satin  trimmed  aud  fringed  with 
gold  aud  lined  with  golden  camlet,  a 
golden  sceptre.  a golden  thunderbolt, 
a golden  crown,  a golden  scaif  em- 

broidered  with  pearls  and  precious  stones 
set  in  gold.  To  add  lurther  to  the  dignity  ol 
his  appearance  a great  golden  eagle  was 
fastened  between  his  legs.  Jupiter  was  on  this 
occasion  a tenor,  and  he  was  known  to  mortals 
as  ilr  Savornin.  He  sang  a tune,  winch  may 
be  found  in  the  edition  ot  the  opera  arranged  by 
Veckerlin  and  published  by  Michaelis  ot  Bans. 
And  in  this  same  book,  oy  the  way,  may  be  seen 
a singular  picture  ol  the  hall,  with  the  stage 
setting,  the  spectators  ana  the  King  perched 
uncomfortably  on  a stool.  Jupiter  sang  from 
the  macuine  in  air.  W hen  be  was  through  he 
came  down  and  joined  the  mortals,  while  the 
cloud  liiac liine  was  rolled  out  of  tue  bail. 

It  was  the  Juoiter  in  " Circe  ” and  in  such 
operas  as  the  " Isis  ” and  the  " Proserpine  of 
Lully  that  provoked  the  sneer  of  Panard. 

i pave  seen  tbe  Master  of  thunder 
Listening  for  the  call  of  a whistle 
And  wailing  a worKman’s  order 
'lo  lannch  a flaming  bolt.” 

In  our  own  time  we  have  seen  Jupiter  flirting 
with  the  rejuvenated  Baucis  fu  Gounod  s de- 
lightful little  “ Philemon  and  Baucis.  . lurnel 
into  a fly.  he  buzzes  about  hurydice  in  the  in- 
genious extravaganza  of  Messrs.  Cremteux  and 
Offenbacn.  Poor  Hector  Crete, eux  shot  him- 
self in  the  head  about  a fortnight  ago.  ami 
death  was  instantaneous,  lhe  witty  writer  of 
op.-ra  texts,  who  so  often  described  joyously  the 
-ap“c^  and  the  failings  . of  women,  could  not 
endure  tho  loneliness  of  life,  empty  and  barren 
to  him  alter  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife. 

•*« 

limiter  has  given  the  title  to  other  operas 
than  the  one  contrived  for  the  play  ml  pranks 
of  Mr  Digby  Bell.  There  is  “Jupiter  at 
Vienna.”  a comic  opera  by  Shuster.  Halliard 
wrote  "Jupiter  and  Europa  lor  the  Hay- 
market,  London,  a century  and  a half  ago. 
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‘•FADETTE”  at  the  tremont. 

Tho  performance  of  “Fadotte”  at  the  T re- 
mont  Theatre  last  evening  by  the  Henry 
Maplesou  Opera  Company  was  a disappoints 
mont  to  all  who  expected  to  find  a worthy 
English  version  of  that  charming  opera.  “Los 
Dragons  de  Villars.”  The  work  of  MaiUart, 
which  for  many  years  has  boon  a favorite  in 
Franco  and  in  Germany,  is  not  unknown  m 
Boston,  for  it  has  been  sung  bero  in  French  and  1 
in  English.  The  libretto  used  by  the  Maplesou 
company  wns  rewritten  by  Mr.  B.  B.  \al- 
lentino.  Ho  bas  not  told  the  story  in- 
telligibly. and  the  lines  intended 
for  the  comedian  aro  stale  and  dull,  lhe  orig- 
inal version  of  Cormon  and  Lockroy  has  indeed 
suffered  a sad  sea  change.  Great  lib  rties  wore 
taken  last  evening  with  the  music  of  MaiUiut.  j 
The  chanson  Provoucalo  was  omitted.  lhe  ue- 
Ii*?htiul  duo  in  the  second  act  was  cut  and 
thereby  mined.  The  pretty  opening  chorus  and 
the  drinking  song  of  tho  bantone  m the  third  ) 
act  were  omitted.  In  the  celebrated  ana.  Ho 
Loves  Me,”  Mrs.  Mapleson  _ sang  only  the  hrst 
nine  measures  of  tlio  opening  recitative.  5be 
added  to  these  measures  a waltz  song  that  was 
entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  ol  tne  opera. 
Music  was  interpolated  in  each  act  and  these 
n ituners  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  iito  Mattel. 
Not  content  with  these  omissions  and  interpo- 
lations, the  arranger  oi  Fadette  used  the 

blue  pencil  in  numbers  of  tUtnVS1"F-adeWe’Ms 
it  as  a rule  without  taste  or  skill.  i adette  is 
not  a good,  not  even  a respectable, version  oi  the 
opera  of  MaiUart.  It  is  a medley  w Inch  includes 
a topical  song  of  more  than  customary  inanity. 

Nor  does  the  performance  of  this  medley  call 
for  serious  or  extended  criticism.  Mrs. 
Maplesou  as  Kose  Friquet.  or  Fadette.  showed 
an  utter  ignorance  oi  the  dramatic  character  of 
the  Dart  There  was  neither  hint  nor  suspicion 
of  the  rebellious,  liot-tempered.  almost  savage 
village  girl,  wlio,  misunderstood  and  almost 
despised  dv  her  companions,  yet  lias  a generous 
heart  a brave  spirit  and  a rare  capacity  for 
passionate  and  devoted  love..  Mrs.  Maple- 
soil  often  slighted  the  music  of  MaiUart, 
and  in  the  interpolations,  although  she  was  ap- 
plauded, she  sang  without  dramatic,  intelli- 
gence and  without  marked  musical  skill,  lhe 

other  chief  parts  were  taken  by  Miss  Irene 
Jerome  and  Messrs.  Tomes.  Beaton.  Drew  and 
Nichols  These  singers  were  earnest  m their 
efforts  to  please.  Unfortunately  for  the  success 
of  the  performance  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
audience  they  were  dramatically  and  musically ; 

1U-Ui“PcosUuvies  and  the  scenery  were  in  good 
taste  and  the  work  of  the  chorus  was  generally 
acceptable.  The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was 
rough  and  noisy.  ^ Philip  Hale. 

THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

The  first  concert  of  the  eighth  season  of  the 
Knei-el  Quartet,  was  given  last  evening  in 
Chickering  Hall.  There  was  a large  and  an  en- 
thusiastic audience.  The  programme  was  well 
arranged,  ana  although  the  selections  have  been 
heard  in  former  concerts  of  the  quartet  it  was 
a pleasure  to  hear  them  the  seeond  tune,  par- 
ticularly as  they  were  played  with  the  finish 
that  characterizes  the  work  of  these  admiral), e 
artists.  The  Dvorak  Sextet  was  tne  least  fa- 
miliar of  the  numbers,  as  it  was  last  heard  dur- 
ing tho  season  of  1886-7.  The  second  viola  and 
second  ’cello  were  then  played  by  Messrs.  Zach 
and  Campannri.  Last  evening  they  were  played 
bv  Messrs.  Z-.teh  and  Schulz.  The  second  of 
these  delightful  concerts  will  be  given  Monday 
evening,  Nov.  7. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 

The  Second  of  the  Boston 

■ j 

Symphony  Concerts. 

The  Amiable.  Keinecke  and  the 
Wild  Tschaikowsky. 


A Programme  of  Strongly  Con- 
trasting Numbers, 

The  programme  of  the  second  Symphony  con- 
cert was  as  follows: 

Overture,  -‘King  Manfred  ’’ Itetuecke 

(First  time  in  Boston. ) . 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte.  So.  4,  in  C minor.... Satnt-Saen, 

Kyiupliony  io.  5 in  1!  minor iscliaikowsky 

(First  time  In  Boston.) 

Mr.  Carl  Stasuy  was  the  pianist. 

The  appearance  of  the  overture  to  "King 
Manfred.”  an  opera  by  Karl  Keinecke,  in  a con- 
cert ball  that  is  frequented  in  the  year  1892, 
may  be  likened  unto  the  visit  of  an  esteemed 
gentleman,  past  tho  zenith  of  life,  at  the  house 
of  his  kinsfolk.  Ho  is  greeted  warmly,  and  is 
then  submitted  to  the  inspection  that  follows  a 
return  after  tbe  separation  of  years.  The  old 
gentleman  i*  well  preserved.  His  locks 
may  he  scanty,  but  they  aro  pleasingly 
combed.  His  eyes  aro  bright  aud  bis  step  is 
firm.  His  hearing  and  his  appetite  aro  untm-  i 
paired.  Tho  shirt  collar  is  perhaps  not  of  the  ' 
latest  device,  but  its  whiteness  and  its  rigidity 
are  irreproachable.  His  manners  in  conversa- 
tion and  at  table  are  distinguished.  He  is  al- 
ways amiable.  Ho  does  not  interrupt;  he  never 
contradicts.  He  does  not  advance  positivo  or 
extravagant  opinions  o[  his  own.  In  fact  lie  lias 
no  opinions,  and  his  talk  is  enlivened  by  liberal 
quotations  from  the  good  follow*  whom  he  knew 
in  his  youth,  and  by  statements  of  scholars  and  | 
philosophers  who  were  of  great  repute  when  ho 
r>ut  on  man’s  estate.  Ail  are  delighted  at  first. 
The  elder  mein-crs  ol  tno  family  revive  old 
recollections.  They  commend  their  guest 
as  an  example  to  the  youths  of 
the  household,  wlio  are  inclined  to 
l.e  forward,  opinionated,  vehement  in  expres- 


sion. The  irreverent  youngsters  cohsiaerapim 
to  be  a bore;  they  laugh  in  secret.  1 hey  are 
tired  of  hearing:  him  repeat  tales 
delssolm  and  Schumann,  ftey  are  temoted  to 
ask  him  if  he  never  thought  for  1 His 

very  suavity  irritates  them.  Even  tno  eider 
members  of  the  family  after  a week  begin  to 
think  that  ho  is  too  polite.  So  they  leave  him 
alone  one  evening  by  the  fire  and  attend  a lec- 
ture given  by  a Russian  Nihilist  named  Peter 
Tschaikowsky.  They  hear  many  things  that 
startle  and  shock  them;  yet  they  aro  at  times 
lascinated  in  spite  of  themselves  by  the  oouvic- 
ifoii  and  the  passion  of  the  revolutionist  On 
tliAir  return  they  find  th©  old  in  <in 
awaiting  them.  His  kindly  talk  seems  slow. 

The v v aw n i n his  face.  The  next  day  the  guest 
departs  unruffled,  in  fact  with  Chester tieldian 

composure  ^Strange  to  say.  they  miss  his  never. 

failing  courtesy,  his  gentle  voice,  his  self-con 
irol  They  forget  speedily  the  noisy  threats  of 
tho  Russfan;  but  they  remember  the  wise  com 
vernation  of  Schumann  and  -viende  ssohn  asre- 

thet6)rouifg  S|'etople,y  who1  foflow^  iscliaikowsky 

thing  of  a poseur,  and  they  appreciate  in  mod 
elate  degree  the  self-effacement  of  the  quoit- 
dam  guest, 

* * 

*•  Bv  the  side  of  the  Blue  Sea  is  a great  and 
green  oak  tree,  girt  with  a golden  chain.  | 

“ Day  and  night,  a marvelous  and  learned  cat  , 
crawls  around,  this  oak.  . . . I 

“ When  lie  crawls  to  the  right,  he  sings  a song.  I 
When  he  crawls  to  ihe  left,  he  tells  a BLo*7*,  j 
“it  is  there  that  you  must  sit  down  and^learn  , 
the  understanding  of  Russian  legenas. 

There  the  spirit  of  Russia  and.  the  fantasy  of  our  J 
ancestors  come  to  life  agaiu- 
* 

So  runs  tho  beginning  of  the  cologne  of  a 
Btory  by  Pouch kine.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
lie  who  wishes  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
TschaikowsK.y  must  listen  to  the  cat  who  dwells 
by  tbe  chain-girt  oak  which  looks  out  on  the 
water  oi  tho  Blue  Sea. 

it"'  * 

Although  the  fifth  symphony  of  Tschaikowsky 
was  heard  iast  week  for  the  first  time  m this 
city,  it  is  not  a composition  ot  this  year.  Its 
first  performance  was  in  fit.  Petersburg  durlr‘« 
the  season  ot ’88-’89  and  March  5,  1889,  it  was 

played  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of 
Theodore  Thomas.  It  was  played  again  m Acw 
York  in  1890.  Brooklyn  and  Chicago  heard  it 
that  same  year.  It  was  played  in  Baltimore 
and  Cincinnati  in  1892. 

*** 

This  symphony  is  kept  pretty  well  in  t r lid i- 
tioual  symphouic  form,  except  that  the  first 
part  <fi  the  first  allegro  is  not  repeated,  and  a 
waltz  movement  takes  the  place  of  the  scherzo. 
Few  are  now  inclined  to  regret  the  tendency  to 
omit  the  orthodox  repetition.  Nearly  a century 
ago  Gretry.  in  speaking  of  the  sonata  form,  put 
the  following  question:  What  do  you 

think  of  a man  who  cuts  his 
speech  in  two  and  repeats  twice 

each  half?  ‘ I was  at  your  house  this  morning ; 
yes  1 was  at  your  house  this  morning  to  consult 
you  in  a matter  of  business,  to  consult  you  in  a 
matter  of  business.’  Keprises  in  music  affect 
me  in  this  way.  Let  us  not  confound,  however, 
useless  repetitions  with  a charming  phrase  that 
occurs  three  or  four  times,  or  with  the  repeti- 
tions of  a lew  measures  of  a deligntful  air.  Just 
as  one  may  say  fo  liis  sweetheart  ten  times  in 
the  same  visit  ‘I  love  you,’  so  one  may  repeat  a 
phrase  that  is  lull  ot  emotion.  1 spoke  of  the 
long  repetition  that  forms  the  half  ot  a musical 
•adisupurse.” 
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" Tschaikowsky  is  a name  not  to  be  mentioned 
wituout  a raising  of  tne  hat;  and  yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  fifth  symphony  will  add  to  Ins  reputa- 
tion or  alone  carry  nim  to  the  consideration  of 
posterity,  lt  abounds  in  that  which  is  known 
currently  as  Russian  color,  lhe  themes  are 
often  Russian,  whether  they  are  derived  from 
folk  melodies,  and  through  them  from  the  plain 
song  of  the  national  church,  or  merely  mtlu- 
enced  oy  sue  n associations,  furthermore,  _ch6 
presentation  of  the  themes  in  harmonic  auu  in- 
strumental  setting  is  characteristic  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  modern  radical  school  ot  Russia. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a skill  in  elaboration, 
seen  particularly  in  the  first  movement,  that  is 
not  often  remarked  in  compositions  by  the  col- 
leagues of  Tschaikowsky.  iliis  elaboration -in 
the”  first  movement  becomes  over-elaboration, 
and  fatigue  is  induced  thereby.  The  slow 
movement  is  of  a more  popular  nature,  ft 
there  is  again  a Slavic  character,  there  is  also 
proof  of  tne  strong  influence  of  the  melodious 
Italians.  The  sentiment  of  the  opening  solo 
approaches  sentimentality,  but  the  theme  is 
undeniably  effective  and  is  treated  with  rare 
technical  skill,  as  is  the  passionate  second 
theme  of  the  same  movement,  bo  pleased  is 
Tschaikowsky  with  his  invention  thatne  insists 
on  calling  attention  to  it  until  the  hearer  begins 
to  doubt  the  worth  ot  that  which  at  first 
charmed  him.  The  waltz  is  tree  from  vulgarity, 
lt  is  indeed  dainty,  and  the  instrumentation  is 
delicate  aud  piquant  without  any  suspicion  ot 
tlie  bizarre,  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
refinement  of  this  movement  is  the 
huriy-eurly  of  the  finale.  Such  music  is 
unworthy  of  tho  symphony  or  the  serious  opera. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  in  pantomimic 
scenes  where  the  clown  is  pursued  by  an  in- 
furiated populace,  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
foment  the  rage  oi  Howling  Dervishes.  In  its 
dignity  aud  in  it*,  madness,  in  its  piquancy  aud 
in  its  passion,  this  symphony  was  played  ad- 
mirably by  the  orchestra. 

Perhaps  this  symphony  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  by  the  words  of  Cesar  Gui  in  his 
summing  up  of  the  merits  and  the  faults  ot  the 
Tschaii'OWSky  ot  1880.  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  Cui  uses  freely  the  peculiar  and  traditional 
privilege  oi  a sincere  irieud.  ills  orchestral 
music,  is  distinguished  by  wealth  of  melody, 
development,  harmony  and  instrumentation. 
These  precious  gifts  aro  not  always  employed 
discreetly.  He  is,  lor  instance,  not  lastidious 
enough  in  his  choice  of  melodic  ideas.  One 
finds  ordinary  and  even  vulgar  tunes  jostling 
exquisite  melodics.  Depth  and  _roal_  vigoi  aie 
sometime*  missed.  Ho  deliglits  in  tripping  aud 
pleasing  melodies;  lie  is  fond  ol  dansc-r  by  thins; 
or  he  is  sentimeutal  to  tho  point  of  monotony. 
He  is  prolix  in  the  development;  on  the  other 
hand  his  themes  aro  at  limes  contrasted  too 
abrubtly.  lie  has  not  learne  i tlie  necessity  ot 
rigid  self-inspection.  Therefore  Ins  symphonic 
stylo  degenerates  sometimes  into  tlie  merely 
dramatic  and  melodramic.” 

*** 

And  yet  much  may  be  forgiven  in  the  case  ef 
the  mail  who  sang  in  that  groat  cantibile  with 
throbbing  accompaniment  the  time-and-space- 
delying  passion  o.  the  lovers  of  Verona;  and 
who  invoked  with  unearthly  strains  tlie  awful 
Majesty  of  Denmark. 


are  other  pianoforte  concertos  in  tho 
ioguo  of  tiaiutrSaeu*.  nut  to  tlio  musician 

< is  but  one,  tlio  famous  one  in  U minor. 

, thorn  aro  passages  in  the  C minor  coucerto 
t show  too  ingenuity  of  the  composer,  aud 
pianoforte  is  treated  tn  a distinguished 
.t'lioi'.  As  a work  of  the  distinctively  modern 
jiool.  it  requires  a niuycroi  the  modern  school, 
r player  with  virtuoso  blood  iu  his  veins.  It  is 
Lrno  that  Mr.  Masny  showed  Saturday  a marked 
improvement  in  his  ayprrclation  01  rhythm  and 
aceeniuation.  lie  has  more  soil-control  than 
was  soon  in  his  ocrtoriminco  early  in  November 
af  last  year.  While  his  touch  is  still  apuareuvly 
Urv  and  without  gonuiuo  sympathy,  he  did  uot 
fcree  tlio  tone,  and,  in  tact,  ho  played  through- 
out the  concern  with  care  and  with  discretion. 

I But  it  soemed  as  though  ho  interpreted  tho 
work  in  the  conscientious  spirit  of  a professor 
i expounding  to  his  class  me  structure  ol  u sonata 
I by  dementi.  He  was  applauded  loudly  and  ho 
was  twice  recalled. 

* * , 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  of  next  l1  nday 
an  l Saturday  is  as  follows: 

I Suite,  Dvorak:  aria  iroin  ‘'Oheron.  Weber, 
1 symphonic  uoem,  F.  Scbarvvonka;  ‘Loroley, 
Li'Zt,  and  symphony  in  B Hat,  Dado. 

.Miss  Emma  Juch  will  be  tho  soloist, 

Philip  IIale. 


Mascagni  has  known  poverty  and  riches, 
obscurity  and  fame.  He  can  tell  their  re- 
spective worth.  His  late  visit  at  Vie.nna 
was  od6  long  spun-out  scene  of  enthusiasm, 
but  perhaps  Mascagni  notv  feels  the  truth  of 
that  mysterious  saying  of  Victor  Hugo, 

I “Success  is  hideous.”  For  during  a per- 
formance of  “Cavalieria  Rusticaua”  which 
he  conducted  in  the  Austrian  Capi- 
tal, he  was  repeatedly  called  before 
the  curtain,  “until  he  finally  broke  down  in 
a swoon.”  On  another  occasion  “ his  hands 
were  seized  and  pressed.  He  was  kissed  and 
hugged  by  those  nearest  him.  The  cigar  he  I 
Wits  smoking  was  taken  from  his  mouth  and 
fought  for  as  a relic  of  surpassing  value.” 
Tiiis  last  act  of  hero-worship  brings  to 
mind  a famous  episode  in  “The  Quick  and 
the  Dead.”  I 
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1'  CHASE  OF  EFFECTS. 

In  these  days  the  w riter  of  a book,  the 
maker  of  a play,  or  the  composer  of  a piece 
of  music  is  too  often  a mere  hunter  in  pur- 
suit of  extraordinary  effects.  The  method  in 
the  chase  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
game  and  the  market  value  of  it.  For  this 
hunter  finds  easily  customers  who  examine 
his  game.  They  are  capricious  and  as  curi- 
ous as  the  Athenians  “and  the  strangers 
which  were  there,”  who  spent  their  time  in 
nothing  else,  “hut  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing.”  The  spectator  who  seeks 
amusement  in  this  world  crows  more  and 
more  fastidious ; his  demands  tax  the  inven- 
tion of  the  purveyor.  The  melodrama  that 
thrilled  our  fathers  fills  us  with  lethargy. 
The  ghost  is  an  extinct  hero.  Were 
Augustine  Calmet  to  return  from  the 
gmve  with  a supplement  to  his  “ Phantom 
World,”  lie  would  not  find  a publisher.  The 
novel  in  which  the  man  and  the  woman  are 
personally  conducted  by  the  author  from 
birth  to  marriage,  and  possibly  to  death,  is 
still  found  in  the  circulating  libraries  of  Eng- 
land; but  the  taste  of  to-day  prefers  the  siiort 
narration  of  an  episode,  or  the  brief  chronicle 
of  that  which  was  contemplated  by  the  hero 

M^the  heroine  and  never  put  into  action. 
tI,erIy.S*,S  lT  driven  01,1  ineidl,nt-  It  is  true 
demo,  ^ °r-en  a heaU,ly  revolt-  The  reader 
stn?,  dfS„ln\patiently  an  “old-fashioned” 
°f  movin?  incidents,  of  plague, 
Thin  dl*covery’  hot  love  aud  murder, 
i hen  Ruler  Haggard  has  his  day. 

in  CU  ti  m !be  noveI- with-a-purpose  or 

->  toniehnf  I?™!11  th8t  deals  with 
e 5,  contemporaneous  human  in- 
l s 1<!  chief  thought  of  the  creator, 

however  subtly  disguised  it  may  be,  is  the 

oe  Mined  h0f  a ncw  cffect-  This  effect  nmy 
t gained  by  a peculiar  treatment  of  a phase 

ilJll  and  re!iSi°us  life  of  a man,  or 
■tw  wm  th01“troductio'1  of  a Practical  buzz- 
■fft'eM  VlUa!rJ. attaohed  t0  it-  The  greatest 
hini  lhgf‘tLed  by  the  sl|S?estion  of  a terrible 
hern  hhfVh°  rfiador  or  sPectator  knows  is 
fr  iTo' U d0ef.  m0t  see-  The  finaI  chapter  of 
f this  »rH8f  leSS”  lS  a rnarvelous  instance 
elf-controL  tlC  P°'Ver  8ll0Wn  cunn‘n«ly  in 
3fter  new  orextraordi- 
ibstan^f’  l,are  ? danger  of  rejecting  the 
nijossihi  */  the  s ladow-  It  is  now  almost 
. L b e v0  create  a new  shudder.  The 
nter  then  ransacks  the  mental  equipment 

““0«e..ea;  taKiSS 

fhf,  1 ! a pyramid  for  admiration  ; or, 

- lo,i  ° Startl°’  h(Uwists  and  chokes 
lS2Ea*e#  ln  'vhich  he  writes.  So  the 
ol  Zll  of  ths  hyper-modern 

ch-ina  m i'he  abuse  of  dissonances 
n mnf S tke  "atural  voices  of  orchestral 
Turnouts  so  that  the  hearer  may  praise 

ntstv]oe  e MCt’'  Tile  remark  of  Buffon 
d41ton,  f ma,n’  is  deIiherately  mis- 
o !!Aa"d.uStyle  is  the  Wol  to  some, 
Worship  the  creature  made  with 
own  hands.  Books  fall  about  us 


and  upon  us,  thick  ns  the  “nutumnal 
leaves  that  strow  the  brooks  in 
\ allombrosa.”  How  many  can  give  a reason- 
able excuse  for  their  existenoo?  How  many 
boar  the  mark  of  sincerity?  Yet  tho  pres- 
ence of  tho  books  of  to-day  makes  one  forget- 
ful of  the  literary  wealth  of  the  past,  where- 
as it  should  enhance  the  value  of  tho  ancient. 
Porhaps  impressions  were  then  more  durable ; 
perhaps  the  men  had  so  much  to  say  that 
they  were  uot  so  anxious  concerning  tlio 
turning  of  a sontence.  But  such  novelists  as 
Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  Fielding  and  the  elder 
Dumas  knew  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Walt 
Whitman  as  though  they  had  read  his  famous 
preface  of  1853: 

Tho  ai  t of  art,  tho  glory  of  expression  and 
tho  sunshine  of  tlio  light  of  letters  is  simplicity. 
Nothing  is  bettor  than  simplicity,  nothing  can 
make  uimor  oxoess  or  for  tho  lack  of  definite- 
ness. * * What  I oxperionco  or  portray  shall 

go  from  mycomposition  without  a slirod  of  my 
composition.  You  shall  stand  by  my  side  ana 
look  in  the  mirror  with  me.” 


Tho  loose  wearing  of  titles  has  been  re- 
buked by  fine  in  Germany,  and  several 
American  dentists  suffer  thereby.  The  only 
titles  of  "Doc. or”  recognized  in  the  Empire 
are  “Doctor  of  Medicine,”  “Doctor  of 
Law,”  “Doctor  of  Theology,”  and  “Doctor 
of  Philosophy.”  The  German  courts  decree 
that  a dentist  who  usurps  the  title  misleads 
the  public.  The  action  seems  ungrateful,  lor 
American  dentists  have  relieved  the  German 
public  and  educated  their  German  colleagues- 

The  death  of  Robert  Franz  is  an  important 
event  in  the  musical  world.  His  labors  were 
diversified.  The  additions  made  by  him  to 
the-  orchestral  scores  of  certain  works  of 
Handel  and  Bach  showed  the  cultivated  taste 
of  the  man,  but  they  were  criticised  by  some 
as  unnecessary,  aud,  indeed,  irreverential 
per  se.  As  a writer  on  musical  subjects  he 
appears  as  a sound  and  saue  conservative. 
Rut  it  is  as  a song  writer  that  he 
will  be  remembered.  The  German  Lies 
made  famous  by  Schubert  apd-^Schu- 
inann,  is  in  the  opinion  at-- rffnnvfiyod  in 
perpetuity  by  Fran«*>^Sft  setting  of  Ger- 
man and  Scottish  poets  is  free  from  the  ver- 
bosity and  the  vague  mysticism  that  respect- 
ively disfigure  occasionally  the  sougs  of 
Schubert  and  Schumann.  It  is  a rash  thing 
to  predict  tlie  future  glory  of  a musician,  but 
it  is  not  superfluous  praise  to  say  boldly  that 
the  last  word  in  song  writing  pure  anti  simple 
seems  in  Germany  to  have  been  spoken  by 
Robert  Franz,  As  a man  he  was  eminently 
lovable,  and  always  cheerful  in  spite  of  cruel 
deafness. 

The  blunder  made  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Amherst  College  will  assume 
larger  proportions  each  day.  Ho  one  ques- 
tions the  right  of  the  signers  of  the  Demo- 
cratic inani  esto  to  individual  opinion;  but  to 
use  their  influence  puolicly  and  in  an  official 
capacity  is  to  bring  reproach  upon  an  insti- 
tution that  is  supposed  to  be  removed  from 
such  disturbing  scenes.  No  wonder  that  the 
protests  of  graduates  are  many  and  indig- 
nant.. The  mistake  will  undoubtedly  work 
for  the  Republican  cause;  for  tne  sentiment 
of  graduates  and  undergraduates  appears  to 
be  by  a great  majority  in  iavor  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration. 


ir 


The  struggle  is  over,  and  the  victory  is 
won.  The  Bostons  are  the  champions  in  the 
base  bali  season  of  ’92.  This  is  gratifying  to 
local  pride,  and  the  members  of  the  nine  de- 
serve tlie  words  of  praise  tiiat  will  be 
awarded  by  all  lovers  of  tlie  sport.  And  yet 
the  season  cannot  he  regarded  as  a success. 
There  has  been  an  apparent  lack  of  interest 
throughout  the  country.  Other  sports  may 
have  drawn  away  tlie  attention  of  tlie  pub- 
lic, but  the  length  of  the  season  and  the 
double  arrangement  had  much  to  do  with 
popular  indifference. 

The  death  of  Albert  Miliaud,  dramatist, 
journalist  and  wit,  brings  vividly  to  mind 
tlie  contrast  between  the  manufacturing  ol 
operetta  in  Paris  and  in  this  country.  The 
keenest  and  most  skillful  of  theatrical  writers 
in  France  have  not  disdained  to  write  the 
librettos  for  composers  of  operettas.  Meilhac 
and  Halvdy,  Miliaud  and  CnSmiux  are  ex- 
amples. Nor  have  prominent  composers  of 
grand  opera  refused  to  begin  by  trying  their 
.hand  a;  lighter  musical  entertainments.  But 
our  musicians  and  our  literary  men  seem, 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  slight  such  tasks  as 
| unworthy  of  their  talents. 

The  great  public  is  true  to  its  first  love. 
Mr.  Jefferson  may  play  in  the  comedies  of 
Bheridan  and  Coleman  and  win  the  approba- 
tion of  the  critics,  but  to  the  people  at  large 
lie  will  always  be  “Rip  Van  Winkle.”  This 
is  shown  again  by  the  line  of  ticket  buyers 
that  waited  impatiently  yesterday  at  the 
theatre  door.  Whether  the  continual  playing 
of  one  part  is  detrimental  to  the  art  of  the 
actor,  this  is  another  question. 


Deeming  plajc^ 

Z ,d  hy  n1,m”nument.  ">  doubtful  taste, 
dedicated  to  Emily  .Mather,  one  of  his  vic- 

rnS‘  b r 1V  1 b°  a rnaible  floral 

urn,  Bible,  etc.,  in  ail  nine  foot  high.  No 

wonder  that  tlio  Melbourne  Punch  asks  if  the 

£r0edTan’  UStfd  °/  I,avin«  «><"'■'  •m.r- 
-d  in  a sensational  manner,  lmrl  died 

quietly  of  hunger  and  cold  in  the  streets 
would  she  have  had  so  much  interest  taken 
in  her  after  .she  was  dead. 

Women  may  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
laws  concerning  the  orthodox  riding  habit  in 
EngHnd,  which  were  as  rigid  as  the  law  ol 

Hxed  t 0 Perslans*  bay0  been  re- 

laxed. The  modern  Amazon  may  now  be  as 

Tim  French  °h  ,lors<:baclc  as  her  boudoir, 
hil, if  tu  hy’  ho'vov<“r'  clin«  to  a Close-fitting 
habit  of  classic  simplicity.”  Nothin-*  is  said 
by  tho  authorities  on  fashion  concernin'*  the 

swatur*  °r  - 


O y - O ~i 


The  opponents  of  vivisection  in  Massachu- 
setts  have  gained  a strong  ally  in  Mr.  Law- 
J°n  ,Talt'  the  eminent  surgeon.  He  claims 
in  a letter  to  the  Times  that  the  statements 
of  great  advances  made  in  curative  and 
preventive  medicine  by  experimentation  on 
living  animals  have  upon  investigation  been 
found  quite  destitute  of  historical  founda- 
tion. I urthermore,  he  challenges  such  men 
as  Sir  James  Paget  and  Sir  Andrew  Clark  to 
point  out  “a  single  instance  in  their  own 
vvorks  where  they  have  adopted  this  method 
oi  research  with  advantage/' 

The-  summer  is  loth  to  leave  us,  and  it  is 
[not  disturbed  by  nipping  morning  air  or 
jeailier  setting  sun.  Proofs  of  this  are  seen 
in  field  and  garden.  Mr.  F.  U.  Wetmore,  the 
Supervisor  of  the  State  Primary  School  nr 
Palmer,  sends  The  Journal  fragrant  redrasp- 
J berries. 

P ^ 'ey  - 

The  opening  scene  in  Hardy’s"  “ Mayor  of 
Casterbridge,”  where  a man  sells  his  wife 
has  been  condemned  as  unnatural  and  ex- 
travagant. But  at  Alfreton  in  1882  a hus- 
band sold  his  spouse  for  a glass  of  beer  in  a 
public  house,  and  in  a Yorkshire  town  two 
years  after  a bricklayer  parted  with  his  wife 
for  1 shilling6  pence,  adocirment  beingdrawn 
up  to  bind  the  bargain.  Nor,  according  to 
information  given  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
are  these  exceptional  instances,  although  the 
wife  has  been  valued  at  25  shillings. 

If  Dr.  Well  don,  the  headmaster  of  Harrow, 
may  be  believed,  the"  only  people  in  English 
society  who  do  not  object  to  having  their 
boys  flogged  in  school  are  the  upper  classes. 
“Seeing  that  flogging  is  abolished  in  the 
Board  schools  and  forbidden  in  the  middle 
class  schools,  soon  we  shall  only  be  able  to 
flog  the  sou  of  a duke.”  The  times  have 
changed  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Busby,  who, 
eyeing  a scholar  severely,  would  say,  “I  see 
wits  in  tiiat  ugly  little  boy:  my  cane  shall 
bring  them  out.” 


o a A jy  _ 


The  Third  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra, 


4 Singular  Preference  Shown  by 
Miss  Emma  Juch. 


The  Secret  Choice  of  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Wagnerite, 


Tho  programmn  of  the  third  symphony  con- 
cert was  as  lollows: 

Salto  lor  orchestra,  op.  39 Dvorak 

■'Ocean!  thmi  inlglav  monster  ” iVH.er 

Symphonic  Poem,  “ KruehUngswogen  ” 1‘.  Scharweuka 

" file  I.ureley  " Liszt 

Symphony  No.  4,  It  Hut (Jude 

miss  Emma  Juch  was  the  singer. 

There  ft  a spontaneity  in  the  suite  by  Dvorak 
that  is  thoroughly  delightful ; that  is  sought  for 
in  vain  in  later  aDd  more  am  bilious  works  by 
him.  There  ft  hero  no  groping  after  an  effect, 
no  vague  oracular  shriek  irom  a Bohemian  tri- 
pod. Tho  different  numbers  aro  not  unliko  cab- 
inet pictures  of  folk  life.  The  people  are  pre- 
sented irauKly  iu  iheir  simplicity  and  jollity. 
Snch  fresh  and  melodious  music  is  welcome  iu 
the  close  air  of  Music  Hall.  The  Dvorak  polka 
makes  more  lor  musical  righteousness  than 
sj  mphouic-poems  "in  eight  mystic  devices  and 
three  paraphrases  ” or  symphonies  that  are  said 
to  represent  the  struggle  ol  Man- with  tho  Infin- 


, - m...r  the  lurianl.  Known  ol  old  as  the 

1U'.  Aor,  . , ; t-erhips  in  Xirae  wo  may 

' £como°  acqu.autod  with  the  chodovstt.  the 
income  ail  c Ote  akakava.  the  atrasak. 

o!!fi  t mThTborak : lor  the  Bohemians  arc  a pco- 

!5iS  rCm«TpaAuct.”  vstz* 

unci  varieties  in  the  manner  of  siainplm..  gUd 
ins  and  leaning  into  tlie  air, 


' i & 


It  was  t pleasure  to  hear  again  the  two  and 
jvmphony  ot  Gad*  To  no  sure  it  is 
not  great  mu>to  m the  niouern  souse  of  the  term. 

“ ‘ , ; . ,,i  r„  ,1Blp,v  .-4  maker  oi  music;  lie  is  not 

U. yut  i>  i •*scvr.”  nor  a * revoittUOQ- 

V . ^rTts  a man  ot  uiumcuI  temperament, 

“>•  i„^ru.!a  Uto  art  ol  expressing  hluise  t 
W llO  *t*  | irrjii'O.  11 0 llttS  HO  8»lJirt- 

Uugstor^io  eloquent  m 

l" ^he m,  tie  rarjdy  raises  ms 

•nJSTu  with  idle  repetitions.  His 
tear 8 » u “^nien  bus'.eS 

importai.ee  i“”  ^fs  sympt.ouy  Gane  is  not  »o 
cruelO^ohokeu  by  Aleuaelssolin  as  in  certain  of 

hi.  other  W0tk*gasB«»5»iBaHWBiMB»MawaB|j^|»m|i|i»H 


vmivs  ■■  » 

Ten  >--«^\vbo!'5vedSm“r“^  Xt? 
goou-uaturtd  m was  persuaileu  occasionat- 

iie  rellshea  a J*-s  n ,Dt.  \0  give  tnui  a lessou  ill 
|y  pvauimpaaeul  pupu  to ^ > as  lra  a. 

composition.  “cure.  Ho  sttlmve.  in 

uoi.al  as  hts  goOJ  U J ££  10uU  oi  jesting 
Bertin.  iw  his  symphonic  poem, 

is  u - lor  ho  satin,  the  labor  ol 

IrueuliugsJ'  ot-ou,  i musical  joke  on 

original  vumkiw  and  ma^h  ^ Uu;  com. 

mo  aertrtr.  >>«  >impie  :dea,  tue  tf«n- 

po,er  iitO  ‘Ssui  a0  - pu.owiug  ' ot  animate 
er.u  upbeat  lug °r  . Drmg  ” put  to  illustrate 

nature  al  ine  writ  alo  Prtug  ,rolu  prone- 

inis  .dea  he  has  taken  “any  ^ he  lasUa. 

ceSsors  aim  cunU-ui  poraies.  AlUert 

lou»  in  Ills  c uoiCo—Kic a ard  agher  ^ m 

juuguiauu  are  s e£ried ..  yeast  ex- 
equal lermeniai  ou  of  Soharwenka; 

c*5fiS!?.^to ’ 51s St  possessed  and  gives 
veal  to  Ills bie^wriUeu'' by 

loll  llOlC  • It  “ i,k  liittJUl  Ulivi  loll  3. 

Aveuka  Was  **nowi  interminable  platitudes 
per^ouai  niter**  m n * j a drunk- 

ara  ‘“mm  Cannot  articulate  supposes  hmiseli 
oracutar.”  « 

This  symphonic  Poem  was ; played  last  week 
- Chicago  wonuered  at 
it  in  the  da.  uary  ot  tnis  year. 


Ilk  vaaw  • 

Miss  Emma  J»ch  Mug\he  cel, .brat. ^ene 
anu  air  oi  rSHhe  muaic  loan  English 

uoiiuaue11uuuim^^omP<Meruaanuis^oa^^tne 

IK=S~  TSSJUS  !SWS 

the  name  lte--u,c  ueautuul  Miss 

tueeoveuiaarden.iueairei(_rwiira  ag  _,irs.  Jo- 
Ea.ou, , who  wasuapp  ei u*‘  su(}  K as  Known 

sepn  ti  ‘““T  ®r  former  generation)  tuau  when 

to  jjostouiaus  ol  a iorrnei  aoco.cii  mar- 

S£^K^S:srt.»s« 

the  contrary,  he  n ro  nerinau  in 

German  art,  was  lou  oeeausc  -they  were 
; Hsu  singers.  -v“u sr..0l.,  ■>  But  tni>  «“» 
masters  o.  the  m urovailea  mat  the  art  of 
long  ‘»-ore  ‘h®  opi  me  intellect,  only 

i r^T“y  ^dyer.tX  by  German  men  and 

1 VtOIlicU. 


Mis,  Jnch  cannot  pmad  in^0^ a^lacK  of 

fami-mrivy  wim  our  » gu  K auJ  pro.tuu- 

wtu.  rare  oe.nty  ““Xuuneu  prominently 

ciauou.,  &nc  lias  hui,tr  ]a*L  rsatur^ay 

w ttu  ^““‘.^t^ioy  ’’  lu  hugiuli.  The  super.. 
“mmp:1*  oi  he  greaj  scene  w.m  Urn  setting  of 
t.peui.tn  oi  tue  a tllon  inigmy  monster,  is 

lt“,!  r,°ro  ail  Are  tue  umewthg  wo.ds  lo  be 
known  ‘w.“r  uow’roi  expression  or  eli.rmot 
pre.erren  lor  power^  u^he^r!  acmangun 
cn'nmnv  Gcean  U rUnd  ole  ga  Ze 

^lA  - us  .meu^rnaps  louna  a meaning  in 

'iCU*  aDueaieu  lo  uer.  some  mcanm*4  i»Vfc 

nr' winuer  a^mr  she  cuose  mem  .it.tougn  sue 
baniT helore  ait  ingnsu-speasiug  anaience. 


"THE  FENCING  MASTER." 

••ThoPcncing  Master,”  an  opera  co.nlQue  n 

thrptt  acts  was  given  last  evening  at  the  Hollis 

gueet  TbeaVreby  the  d.  M.  Hill  Opera  Com- 
pany. There  was  a large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 

C't1io  libretto  ot  this  operetta  was  written  by 
Mr  Harry  15.  Smith.  The  music  was  composed 
by  Mr.  Reginald  do  Kovon.  As  these  men  won 
^deserved  success  by  that  Pleasing  operoUa 
••Kobin  Hood,”  much  was  expo  ted  o.  me 
Fencing  Master.”  This  expectation  is  not  ronl- 
i/ed  "The  Fencing  Master”  Is  inferior  to 
• Kobin  Hood”  in  text  and  in  music. 

The  story  of  this  operetta  was  given  in  The 
"Journal  oi  yesterday.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell 
UagaUi-  But  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  hearer 
Hd  not  know  it  before  he  took  h.s  seat  in  the 
theatre  ho  could  not  learn  the  plot  and  us 
incidents  from  co‘^e(,/l'asloEU?Io  "‘would  dis- 
cover frmn  §15?  Cu?tn“Ttho 

tho  lirs  * 1 | a*\’oiioiinu  scene  with  a full 

of  the  hrst  a M»  i Jt-t  !1t\Vo ‘ operetta.  The 

p*  & 

inakii'C*  * ■ A A K'LTnc  ucopl©  ave  discov- 

an  Venice.  * wi^  ^ 

girl  appears  in  the  inii  «'  j j rpa,  1)uke  turns 

^ieceiver.  and  hy  one  ol  Uiose 
' ^ett^another  mmi 

people  ‘°  and  the  «He  c^ a1,Bsc  ““‘of 
indiMMmi.mto  ^narri^e  ^d  rfs  mte  or  du'lh 

ami  a comic  bravo  It  i»  ennvc ned  nv 
ki ng  o 1 1 h o U uko  Am\  t ne  as  ^ 'illterpolilt6,i 
tho  hrst  and  but  in  tho  last  act 

in  their  variety 

bMr1d«Koven’s  music  to  this  text  is  in  the 
in  melodv.  spontaneity  and  scenic 
maln  lacking  i.  too  ambitious.  In 

tho^first  act  there  i,  not  one  goo  l tune,  not  one 

t«S?  Vnat  lingers  in  the ^ 

m.v?,ero  berenmrkea  that  neither  in  Vocal  nor 
i?%i^!.mMital"vrilin;r  docs  the  composer  show 

the  discretion  or  a®AhSt  were  s'o  noticeable 

ono  clioci  <iii.i  ••Pnrhans  thov  Avon  t 

said  to  h.iBseU  bL®rUalJ"0w  this  will 

cotorl  there  is  freUiiul  Hie.re 

wordiy  Of 

^dUtwitln,ut  meaning.  The  most  pleasing 
wfweVc  ali  mlon^ 

S»^r  -rMko^ 


plagiarism;  but  melodious  PFx^nolx 

to  hi.  Pen. 


klift  uv  • 

.anr  the  scene‘a‘.d  air  with  vocal  skill 
She  sang  me  „ lllal  bb0»asap- 

»"  > ur»niauc  lumd'gence.^i.o.  m l ^ ln 

h "a1ua „“n  ‘Vae  hdttiug  ol  llmue’s  verses  sue 
1-ibZi  a e.  Ct.,,'jaL  it  is  trim  dial  at  times  dur- 
W as  less  sutcessi.  showed  me  w ear  and 

mg  t e evemng  her  vomo^^i  ^y,  laUUlul  allU 

innimued  work,  nut  m tuese  days  when 
int.g-C  uri.i  rant  ueciaiuiers  ilisuain  Ms* 

naU-raUgnl  or  WUOMM  “0®C1>ua3lll0alually,  su  re 

tLn  '■‘■“v  ellCU^.UOU  r urcalU0  at  rauuoin 

care.ess  y 1™“^'“  ouV  ,u  pain,  and.  in  a | 
a'.uo ..gh  tn  n £ vpg,,,  mon-trous  jugu.a- 
W°.r  d-y.  When  .uch  UcClaim.us  are 

,.uii  .1  I,  , . tuey  v.  ax  bold  aim  ram  w.  u.tl 

: ! ,r.®  tho  stage,  it  is  a Va.uen 
k|Uufuio  to  no.d  m afatetul  remembrance  mo 
concert  career  ot  j-muui  Jucu. 


I 


T1 


or  in  a nee  of'me  orchestral  numbers 
? uu^imted  praise,  in  .Mo  work 
1 »t  teas  liitiy  UP  to  tUO  Old  ^lid 

r.“u  repuwtinu  of  me  organization. 


«•«*=  V^'Ju^bat'm* ••sleepless 
““  -*V‘ •,  . A,.i’  ro  oui  ” Ol  „.r.  B.  unela.ro  were 

,JL  AUiinaau  or  a Par... 

U*;U  i.iOUairki  7iin  s^coiiu-PallU  0O«XK  Ca«.a- 
- mob  >•  e.gntTanc!  i he  wor.d 

r vt:im  Ignorant  o.  anv  Other  views  of 
1p, .. ever,  was  i“  “rllllU  music,  which,  ey  -ho 
,»ir.  I>ua  iA*  r ^ ^ •vAiiUpoint  ol  kii«> 

v.a7»  1,c  tJ’c’  **  1.  k/lArCtiti  i*iwsiy  revc»l««l 

-,y"  A me  ^critic  l ms  reve.it- 

t.oi.  uoserves  a ,upara.e_paraziaeli. 


harmonic  progressions  oi  ulA.'^rvVo  bis  nen 
school  have  clung  to  h|R  memory 
n would  perhaps  bo  diflicult  to  place  a nnt 
on  any  one  spot  and  name  it,  but  w hei  evtr 
composer  has  essayed  local  color  the  heai -u  is 
confident  that  the  shown 

priginal l ty  and  comic  l£ce>  his  treatment  of  I 

“4S  KanVilm “Xol  the  evening  fell 

throughout,  more  perhaps,  from  her  dcium^ 
personality,  het  iarv  P,'v°‘  , lu,r 

lions,  her  dainty  grace,  than  .n»“obaWo 
vocal  performance.  ’ iia:nn  in«t.  oveninvr* 

SS&6srssir*^£® 

iTtstts&tT&gSIB, 

w,s.prw»^Si,jsas??a 

Mrf.lcromeSyl^r'Thev  were  funny  »'  * 
parts" were*  teken°by  %Tr  ““  Pciribertou-Hincks 

“’'Am  °s"ene^Ca^e  th  h^he 

£Sssk«- 

the  direction  ol  Mr.  Gustave  Kcr^®^ip  j|Aj,e. 


A 0 V'  ^ 
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. at,  1 1 t,V..g  us,  with  a grimace 

:,eari  : ?otmi  • - i-iore  \>  agner.  But  me 
• r'^ulAl  01  a eat  hung  uprtM 
LC  1 Prci  -r  - j lTylU4  to  *UCk  to 


YodovvVmJ  tryiP4,to  * tick  to 

ii.li  it » ciiisvii.  ilicro  i»  an 
wuiCii  I boa  m urn 
irrilatilxk  and  uii»>tUiari/ 

tkiLLlf  UA.Lt- 


The  dweller  In  a Hat  to  whom  the  janitor  is 
uir,  H.lar  being,  who  communicates  with 
the  memb  -rs  of  his  race  only  through  speak- 
ng  mbe  or  elevator  shaft,  and  shuns  the 

near  approach  of  man,  will  learn  with  con- 
sternation that  a Janitors’  Protective  Union 

l.as  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
inc  the  proper  amount  of  work.  Itislig 
that  tenants  should  band  themselves 

ogether  for  agents,  domestics  and  janitors 

seem  determined  on  the  destruction  of  their  I 


Although  the  cynical  may  see  in  the  re- 
ports of  Paderewski’s  break-down  a grim 
phase  of  modern  advertising,  it  would  not  he 
surprising  if  the  reports  were  true.  The  em- 
inent pianist  has  disregarded  of  late  years  all 
the  common  sense  rules  of  health,  and  while 
lib  has  been  abstemious  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
lie  has  not  eaten  or  slept  in  a sensible  man- 
ner. It  was  the  eccentric  doctor  in  Charles 
Keade’s  “Very  Hard  Cash,”  who  was  always 
saying,  “Genius,  genius,  take  care  of  your 
carcass.’’  


The  older  graduates  of  Yale  will  hear  with 
regret"  that  the  folly  of  the  students  of  to-day 
bids  fair  to  briug  about  the  abolition  of  the 
Junior  societies.  Hazing  under  the  form  of 
initiation  was  unknown  to  the  members  of 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  aso.  There  were 
literary  exercises,  plays  and  suppers,  but  it 
w as  then  considered  ttiat  a Junior  had  put 
away  the  traditional  silliness  of  underclass- 
men. 


\ tr\f  . ^ 

MUSIC. 


The  First  Vocal  Recital  of  Miss  Ma 
guerite  Hail. 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall  gave  yesterday  after- 
noon the  first  ol  two  vocal  recitals  at  Chickeriiig 
Hall.  She  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Field,  the 
accompanist.  The  programme  was  as  foBows^ 

Kemwtdutlas  Land ciluck 

Yieni  Che  pol  oYd  Irish 

My  Lovo'a  an  Arhuiua ■ ■ • ■ 

_ Arr.  bv  Stanford.  Scotcb 

TUrnY,,t0Me Arr!  by" Lawson." 

Arr.  liy  Carmlcbael. , rotoU 

On  the  Wild  Rose  Tree ' * 

Canzonetta rah  ms 

Scl ieldei|  und  Meiden ’ i B rahm* 

Bruch 

Hrahms 

Des  Ltebsteu  

Bizet  1 

Viellle  Chanson...  Thoniss 

Embarquez  • 

This  programme  was  interesting  and  well  ar- 
ranged. The  song  by  Halliard,  however,  is  not 
adapted  to  a woman’s  voice.  It  is  from  the 
Royal  Chace  ; or.  Merlin’s  Cave,  a musical  en- 
tertainment that  was  first  brought  out  m 17 Jb, 
and  it  pleased  the  Londoners  mightily,  so  that 
! K was  repeated  every  evening  for  a hundred  or 
more  performances  It  was  then  sung  by  John 
1 Beard!  a skilled  tenor  with  robj1lpt  Ade°hhn- 
marke.l  musical  temperament.  Ho  made  nim 

daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Maf^WOTt-' 

detrimental  to  our  whole  sex.”  In  spite  of  the 
croaKing,  the  marriage  was  a iortunate  one, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  happiness  was  only 
fnterrupted  by  the  death  of  the  wife.  This 
tenor  so  highly  esteemed  by  Hauoel,  married 
aeam  owned  Co  vent  Garden  Tneatre  and 
finally  left  the  stage  on  account  of  doafness. 
According  toDibaen.  be  was  a truly  remark 
able  man5  for  "he  was  perfectly  an  honest  mail, 
and  his  delight  -vas  to  on*  ourage  rising  merit. 
Galliard’s  song  demands  lustiness  andYire.^n  l 
a quicker  pace  than  that  taken  hy  mss  nan 

Hall  was  heard  to  best  advantage  in  the 
Scotch  song,  the  songs  bv  Rotoli  and  ‘he  lour 
numbers  of  the  last  group,  in  tue  song  u» 

singing  had  been  without  indi- 
vidual flavor  or  dramatic  distinction.  Longing 
and  regrSt.  love  and  the  hunt-all  things  seemed 
Jute  to  her  as  to  the  Brahma  of  Mr.  Emerson. 

Not  tho  least  agroeaole  feature  of  the  after- 
noon  was  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  ex- 
quhdte  music  of  Mr.  Roteliw  the  verses  , of  H- 
\V  Gilder,  which  beirin.  On  the  wua  rose 
tree”  M^BotoIi  played  the  accoinpaniraeiits 
Of  tho  songs  by  him,  and  he  was  recalled  with 
the  singer.  There  was  a large  audience,  and 
Miss  Hall  was  applauded  warmly,  flic  second 
anfl  last  recital  will  be  given  Wednesday  even- 
ing of  next  week.  Philip  Hale. 


^Hrv',7-  i 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 


The  Amenities  of  Western 
Musical  Criticism, 


Mr.  De  Koven  Appears  as  the 
Traditional  Prophet. 


A Pot-pourri  of  Themes  Both  New 
and  Old. 


••The  Fencing  Master  ” draws  crowds  to  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre,  and.  mdoed.  thero  will  bo 
a„  extra  matinee  this  week.  There  are  reasons 
Jor  the  popularity  of  the  operetta  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  He  Koven.  First  of  all,  l'iere  is  th 
fragrant  and  piquant  personality  of  Miss  iem- 
post,  who,  as  a female  Atlas,  could  carry  on  her 
dainty  shoulders  a world  ol  dramatm  aud  musl 
cal  shortcomings  and  mistakes.  Hie  text  is 
clean,  if  it  is  almost  inane  ; and  the  «05l"‘“c^ 
the  scenery  and  the  groupings  aro  well  worth 


E 


the  seeing,  file  company  is.  in  the  m^mTiniovo 
the  average  operetLx  company,  aud  tho'  singers 
and  the  comodiah*»ro  faithful  and  untiring  in 
thoir  endeavors  to  furnish  entertaimnont  It  is  i 
not  thoir  fault  that  Mr.  Smith  wrote  a dull  ! 
libretto,  that  tho  music  of  Mr.  Do  Koven.for  tno 
most  part,  nodded  or  snriekod.  There  are  a few 
numbers  in  the  second  act,  as  well  as  tho  “ Alibi 
souk”  in  the  third  act.  that  please  the  hoarors 
at  tho  Hollis.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  public  at  large  is  hungry  for  opera  in  any 
form  and  is  more  disposed  to  bo  leuient  than  [ 
fastidious  in  judgment. 

* 

* • 

In  connection  with  tho  performance  of  " Tho 
Fencing  Master  ” in  this  city  it  is  interesting 
to  consider  tho  critical  attitude  of  certain 
writers  in  Chicago,  tire  former  homo  of  Mr.  He 
Koveu.  1 understand  that  this  operetta  has  not 
as  yet  been  givon  in  Chicago,  but  the  city  is  a 
city  of  •’  hustlers  ’’  and  " hustling,”  and  a tele- 
graphic dispatch  from  Washington  suggested  to 
the  managing  editor  of  one  of  tho  Chicago 
newspapers  a column  of  advance  and  pictur- 
esque judgment.  The  article  appeared  last 
week,  and  it  was  adorned  with  a display  lioald 
and  two  cuts.  Tho  tirst  of  these  cuts  repre- 
sented Mr.  l)e  ICoven  in  the  act  of  composition  ; 
the  second  showed  inm  at  work  on  a favorite 
song.  No  description  of  the  article  could 
parallel  tho  article  itself;  for  in  wealth  of 
metaphor  and  in  felicitous  employment  of  ad- 
jectives it  is  peculiarly  Western.  Tne  follow- 
ing extracts  are  „heu  of  genuine  interest. 


“When  ‘Robin  Hood’  made  its  appearance  the 
name  ot  He  Koveu  loomed  up  in  art  and  musi- 
cal circles  like  a gorgeous  circus  poster,  but  now 
the  billy  goats  of  criticism  are  chewing  it  into 
pulp,  and  there  is  weeping  aud  wailing  within 
the  iunor  circle  of  the  elect.  It  remained,  how- 
ever. for  the  advent  of  Ho  Koveu’s  latest  oiffera, 
"The  Fencing  Master,’ to  give  the  oiite  a brand 
now  assortment  of  hysterics,  fn  Washingiou 
city  there  is  a social  organization  known  as 
tno  Alibi  Club.  Just  why  it  is  called  the 
‘Alibi’  is  uot  known,  unless  the  club  de- 
sires to  be  known  elsewhere.  While  ‘ The 
Fencing  Master’  still  existed  in  au  embry- 
otic  state  in  Reginald  lie  Koven’s  Drain, 
ho  became  a guest  of  the  cluo,  which  iiad 
recently  come  into  possession  of  a Spanish 
melody  winch  had  been  imported  from  Bpaiu, 
free  ot  duty,  lor  tjie  sole  uso  and  benefit  ot  the 
Alibi  Club,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  song  is  said 
to  contain  tue  mingled  melodies  of  Castile, 
Andalusia.  Grenada  and  Santa  Fe,  NT.  M.  Hemg 
an  imported  air.  nobody  was  permitted  to 
breathe  it  save  the  dilettante  members  of  the 
Eisewuere  Club  and  their  invited  guests.  It 
possessed  the  combined  harmonies  of  ‘ Guyly  the 
Troubadour’  aud  ‘Xu  Eros  la ’Yuli  Alia,’  a. - 
though  Gayly  the  Troubadour  asserts  that  his 
piece  ’ lays ’ over  it  in  general  tout  ensemble  ! 
aud  bizarre  effects.  So  sacred  was  n held,  how- 
ever, by  me  nome-Otlier-Fiace  Ciuu  ihat  vvueu 
ii  was  waruled  within  the  classical  precincts 
of  tue  c.ub  room  the  janitor  was  uirected 
topiut  u!)  the  keynotes  with  wax  and  cover  tho 
chimney  vvitn  a tarpaulin  to  prevent  the  Span- 
ish exotic  irom  escaping.  &ir  Reginald’s  brain 
matter  at  the  time  he  became  the  guest  of  the 
cluo  was  as  plastic  as  sorguupa  molasses  and  as 
absorbent  as  a sponge.  The  song  penetrated  the 
HBsum  of  Ins  ant  ceils  like  an  application  of  ct. 
Jacob’s  oil  an  i ho  cried  tor  more.  The  melody 
was  rewaruied  in  all  its  liquid  purity  aud  ab- 
sence oi  consouautsaud  oir  Reginald  went  away 
charged  like  a storage  battery  with  the  pent-up 
testacies  ot  a Castilian  lover.  When  tile ’Fenc- 
ing .Master’  appeared  upon  the  eastern  musical 
horizon  the  melody  wnich  brought  down  the 
house  ana  brought  up  the  boxolfico  receipts  was 
the  Washington  duo’s  Moorish  madrigal.” 


Even  if  “The  .Fencing  Master”  is  artistically 
below,  and  tar  below,  “ Robin  Hood,”  in  it  is 
seen  at  least  a desire  to  escape  from  the  rules 
which  have  lor  some  time  controlled  apparently 
the  production  of  that  species  of  musical  eiuer- 
taii.ment  known  m this  country  as  "comic 
opera.”  The  desire  is  vague,  it  is  not  fully 
realized,  but  it  is  there.  The  worthless  operetta 
with  us  scantily-clad  Amazons  who  delight  in 
the  meaningless  marches  ot  the  King  of  France 
with  its  clowning  and  its  slang,  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  America.  The  topical  song  is  heard 
m laris  and  .Berlin.  The  music  of  French 
merrymakers  is  jaded  or  a null  echo  of  the 
Jaughiug  Jingle  ot  the  past.  Offenbach  died  aim 
lelt  no  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  opera  bouffe 
Au.i  he,  just  ceiore  his  death,  dreame  I of  non’ 
quests  ill  the  ouiain  of  the  fantastic  and  put 
Ins  hope  of  immortality  in  “ Contes  d’iiotfman  ” 
Xhe  modern  German  operetta  is  an  endless 
waltz,  with  blasts  of  brass  and  beating  of 
drums.  Such  keen  observers  as  Hans- 
!lck  ,looke4,  patiently  toward  Italy, 

Jh«  “UthDlace  of  opera  butfa,  hoping 
to  find  there  the  successors  of  Piccini,  Cinarosa 
Paesiello.  Rossini  and  Donizetti.  Hauslick  lias 
beard  at  the  V lenna  Exposition  short  works  bv 
ibe  memuers  of  the  younger  Italian  school ; lie 
a mires  the  strength,  too  dramatic  intensity 
t lie  uassiou,  but  there  is  no  laughter  on  this 
Italian  stage.  There  13  misfortune;  there  is 
unhappine  s;  or  the  story  is  lull  01  Just,  suicide 
and  murder.  Realism  is  the  master  oi  the 
young  Italians.  "Verismo”  is  their  watch 
word.  \imma  heard  ■•t’agliacci”  by  Leon- 
cavailo;  ilBinchino”  by  Mur  none;  "Tilda” 
by  Cilea.  and  ’Alala  vita”  by  Giordano  The 
talent  ot  the  young  men  was  recognize  i and  ap- 
Pi-u  ou;  hut  there  was  one  great  cry : “Oil  lor 
fHto  Pasauile^”Un*  Kosslui  or  tke  Jdonizetti  of 


Thodeath  of  FlorimoudRonger,  better  known 

Ilk!  t,'  ald  oS  llurvu’  14  tcoorted.  it  is  said 
that  his  death  was  hastened  by  a tit  of  iil- 
Uy  roau!n*t  an  unfavorable 
i & n ,r  artici®  concerning  a composition  by 
.But  surely  ne  should  have  bean  hardened 
by  this  time.  The  singular  author  dramatic 
composer,  singer,  play  actor,  organist  an“co  ,- 
^luctor  was  bpm  at  tiou  min.  near  Arras.  Ju,,e 
do,  l»2o.  Tiis  first  appearance  as  a dramatic 
composer  was  in  1848.  when  he  sang  in  hi^own 
fc1®  PJ«C®  called  “Hon  Quichottf  e 'saimho 
Pauca,  ’ Pougm  tells  us  that  lie  was  ambitious 
wLo^al028:  thalJ.16  claimed  with  truth  that  he 
was  the  first  111  France  to  invent  the  pecutia? 
species  of  operetta  in  which  Offenbach  ex- 
celled. His  music  was  not  unknown  in  this 
country  and  although  he  was  voiu.m 

Uaiitichl3“  fb,n«ii  r orK8„  alone  crossed  the 

Parlt'  in  Vm-v 1 “Tn  b Was„  *?rsl  Produced 
.Barts  in  18t>7,  Ghnperic  m ikcs  ••  1 „ 

in  l88saUlr  ™ f ifi  " MamzeUe  Ni touche” 
in  188.S.  ft  was  his  habit  to  write  tue  text  in 
the  ear  y and  the  middle  years  of  hii  cwee? 
Ho  pertormed  111  Cano  and  in  Loudon  “ the 

wMb‘snccy  cho  afli8',0K0  in  English  and 
l V hen  Cmli, eric  ” was  a Jismal 

tauure he  parodied  his  own  uaro  Iv  and  setti  i-r 
It  to.  music,  brought  out  " Chilmeric  ” “two 
tlm  I, reduction  01  the  original. 


While  lie  wasalivo'Pougiu  closed  a enrol  it  1 re- 
view ot  hts  works  with  tliuse  words;  "His 
musiquo  is  only  musiquottc,  which  is  somo- 
timus  agreeable  an  1 piquant  wlion  he  happens 
to  invent,  ami  this  is  not  absolutely  rare,  a 
sprightly  motif;  but  this  music  is  to  true  dra- 
matic music  as  the  quadrille  to  the  symphony 
or  tho  chansouotte  to  poetry." 

# 

* * 


. «■  uiuummh  i ouojvo  01  realism,  tno  realism 
tliat  lias  invaded  music  afe  well  as  tho  drama. 
Uie  novel  aud  painting,  But  there  were  realists 
bolero  Flauuert,  and  so  too  there  were  realists 
pot ore  Mascagni  and  his  colleagues  Blangini 
tolls  oi  one;  but  does  anyone  to-day  read  tho 
memoirs  of  Giuseupo  Marco  Maria  Folico 
olangmi?  Bo  women  sine  in  these  practical  aud 
commercial  days  his  romances  and  nocturnes?  i 
J he  book  is i interesting.  It  is  dedicated  to  his 
pupils,  and  304  of  them  aro  named,  from  the 
UJuoen  of  Bavaria  to  **  La  .y  Doyle.”  lie  was 
honored  by  Queens  and  Huchesses ; an  1 it  is 
Built,  nay,  ho  coy  ..v  admits,  that  Paulino  Borgltese 
saw  ill  linn  more  than  a skilliul  singing  master. 
Hue  evening,  tioforo  those  titled  bounties  were 
turned  to  things  ot  clay,  B.iingini  listened  to  a 
cantata  by  Puguaui,  the  violinist.  The  subject 
was  the  Sorrows  of  WerUier.”  "The  intention 
ot  Pugiiant  was  to  make  such  imitative  music 
mat  by  tho  orchestra  alone  I10  would 
reproduce  the  leading  situations  111  the  romance 
01  Goethe,  without  tho  assistance  of  any  text. 

, hen  the  nicco  was  written  Ho  invited  as 
hearers  all  the  noble  persons  of  Piedmont  and 
the  diplomatic  corps.  Pugnani  was  so  ani- 
uiated,  so  liot  in  the  directing  ol  the  orchestra, 
that  ho  took  olt  lus  coat  and  conducted  m shirt- 
sleeves. Each  hearer  was  furnished  with  a mo- 
grammo  indicating  the  situations  which  the 
composer  attempted  10  paint.  The  periorm- 
tincoof  tins  composition  made  a profound  im- 
pression, but  Pugnani  earned  ins  ideas  too  lar 
At  the  moment  when  Werther  killed  himself 
Pugnani  siezeii  a loaded  pistol  ami  oischarged 
it.  borne  were  frightened;  others  thought,  mat 
Pugnani  was  crazy.  Count  btrakel berg  said  to 


the  composer,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  pistol 
shot  was  the  most  genuine  touch  of  realism  in 
the  composition.”  Now,  Pugnani  died  in  1803. 
A.centiiry  ago  we  find,  then,  programme  music 
with  the  accompaniments  of  analytical  pro- 
gramme book  ami  realism.  As  for  the  Count  of 
! btrakelbcrg.  he  was  uo  doubt  a leading  musical 
critic  in  Turin, 

Philip  Hale. 


/fa?  s S 5 4. 


First  Performance  of  "The 


Healing  of  the  Nations,” 


A Tone-Poem  of  Great  Strength 
and  Beauty. 


Revival  of  “ Judah  ” in  Its  New, 
Improved  Version. 


The  forty-seventh  concert  of  the  Pan-harmonio 
Orchestra  wiil  ho  long  remembered  by  the 
music-lovers  of  this  city.  The  great  work  of  our 
talented  feliow-citizon.  Mr.  J.  Portamento 
Kubato,  was  produced  for  the  first  time.  All 
anticipations  were  realized ; the  success  was 
overwhelming.  Tho  music  was  followed  with 
sympathy  from  the  very  start;  the  genius  of  the 
composer  was  acknowledged  gratefully  ! 
throughout  the  work,  aud  when,  after  the  final  ! 
exultant  chord,  the  leading  members  of  the 
orchestra  stood  about  Mr.  Rubato,  who  directed 
his  noble  composition,  and  when  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a laurel  wreath  by  tho  President  of 
the  association,  the  cheers  of  the  audience 
drowned  the  jubilant  flourish  of  drums  and 
trumpets  that  accompanied  the  presentation. 

The  public  is  now  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  origin  of  this  grand  tone -poem,  "Tito  Heal- 
ing of  the  Nations,”  and  yet  the  story  is  worth 
repeating.  Mr.  Rubato,  the  son  of  a celebrated 
Vesuvian  virtuoso,  came  to  this  country  broken 
in  health  on  account  of  his  unremitting  appli- 
cation to  the  curriculum  of  the  foreign  con- 
servatory of  music.  He  was  unable  to  work; 
his  movements  were  lethargic;  lie  was  afflicted 
with  dizziness;  his  food  distressed  him ; he  had 
that  tired  feeling,  which  Is  not  the  legitimate 
w eariness  which  all  experience  after  a hard 
days  work,  but  that  all-gone,  worn-out  fceliDg 
which  is  especially  overpowering  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  body  should  bo  refreshed  and 
ready  for  work.  Physicians  were  in  vain.  A 
friend  of  Mr.  Rubato  recommended  him  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  as  “a  pure,  reliable  blood  purifier, 
with  surpassing  merit  as  a tonic.” 

Mr.  Rubato  followed  faithfully  the  directions, 
and  no  one  who  sees  to-day  the  robust  figure 
and  face  full  of  virile  animation  would  believe 
that  a few  years  ago  our  fellow  townsman  des- 
paired of  bis  career.  Grateful  for  the  relief, 
desirous  of  showing  his  gratitude  to  Messrs.  C. 

L flood  & Co.,  the  proprietors  of  Hood’s  .Sar- 
saparilla, Mr.  Rubato  conceived  tho  idea  of  a 
great  musical  composition,  molded  after  the 
classical  model,  but  full  of  the  nervous  realism 
ol  the  end  of  this  century,  that  should  express  iu 
j rnusxc  tiie  sufferings  and  tho  relief  of  humanity. 

I It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  a general 
| idea  of  tho  nature  of  his  work. 


1110  first  movement.  allegro  con  fuOeo , de- 
scribes trio  suffering  of  humanity.  It  is  a daring 
| und  successful  chapter  of  musical  realism.  Tho 
l tfmmos,  which  are  admirably  contrasted  is  well 
: as  tho  episodes,  are  in  tho  character  of 
leit-motifs , each  one  of  which  portrays 
a disease,  and  tho  superb  instrumentation, 
clothes  each  theme  in  most  appropriate 
garments  of  color.  Among  the  most! 
striking  of  these  phrases  aro  tho  following:  Salt 
rheum  aud  eczema,  tho  sources  of  so  much  dis- 
comlort.  are  depicted  by  a vizzicato  ostinato  (a 
continual  picking  of  the  strings)  while  tho  first 
horn  sings  a plaintive  melody.  The  woes  of 
dyspepsia  aro  expressed  graphically  by  askillful 
use  ot  tho  lower  tones  of  tlio  bassoons,  piinctu- 
a-t-eu  by  dull  sounds  of  tho  kettle  drums. 
Nervousness  and  neuralgia  find  their  mimic 
representation  in  a remarkable  employment  of 
a violin  tremolo  with  shrieks  of  tlio  piccolo  on 
the  odd  beat.  Haydn  hitnsolf  did  not  hesitate 
to  imitate  tlio  crawling  of  tiio  sinuous  worm  In 
I he  Creation, " and  his  imitation  has  been 
much  admired ; but  the  progress  in  music  since 
ms  day  demands  keener  expression,  aud  Mr. 
Kubato  has  shown  liis  scholarship  and  tasto  by 
giving  the  ring-worm  motif  to  tlio  'cellos  and 
lac  double  basses  in  a species  of  circling,  never- 
ending  canon.  In  painting  rheumatism  the 
lancy  of  instrumentation  approaches  the  gro- 
tesque, and  tlio  uso  of  the  oboe,  as  well  as  the 
strange  effects  of  brass  and  percussion  instru- 
ments, shows  tho  rare  imagination  of  the  com- 
poser. 1 

The  second  movement,  an  adagio . is  in  the 
nature  of  a funeral  inarch.  To  write  an  original 
ueaii  march,  without  borrowing  unconsciously 
irom  Chopin.  Beethoven  or  Wagner,  is  a severe 
tax  on  the  invention  of  a composer  of  this  criti- 
cal ago.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Kubato  rise  to 
the  occasion ; lie  • invests  the  music  with 
syinbo  fcal  meaning.  After  the  manner  of 
Wagner  in  the  famous  march  in  “Dio 
Cotterdammerung,”  the  themes  of  disease 
enter  1 hinted  or  in  full  form,  into  the 
march,  iho  wails  and  lamentations,  the  drea  1- 
oi  inevitable  and  painful  death  mingle  with  tho 
very  expressions  of  disease  in  grand  and  sombre 
polyphony.  Clarinets,  which  Berlioz  compared 
to  women,  breathe  forth  their  mournful  and 
melanchoiy  tones.  Allis  dark-  there  is  appar- 
ency no  comfort;  hope  has  fled  tlio  earth.  But 
the  march  leads  by  a masterly  transition  into  a 
scherzo,  which  is  the  complete  expression  of  the 
mad,  delirious  joy  of  poor  humanity  at  learning 
oi  the  discovery  and  the  character  of  Hood’s 
barsapanlia.  The  transition  is  managed  with 
surpassing  cunning.  The  last  notes  of  the 
funeral  march  die  away;  nothing  is  heard  but 
isolated  drum  beats,  muffled,  full  of  mystery, 
that  oppress  tho  heart  of  tho  hearer  a-i  the 
sound  of  the  clods  of  earth  that  fall  on  funeral 
planks;  then  Jpng-drawp  tones  of  tho  double 
bass,  sustained  by  the  contra-fagott,  turnconvic- 
tion  of  despair  into  uneasy  expectancy.  There 

f e faint,  auroral  Hashes  of  hope.  One  instru- 
ent  after  another  lends  corroboration ; the 
metit  of  Sarsaparilla  is  acknowledged,  first  by 
few ; then,  as  its  medicinal  properties  are  fully 
alized,  a joyous  fauiare  of  trumpets  (for  four 
trumpets  are  used  in  this  movement)  gives  the 
signal  to  a scene  of  tumultuous  merriment. 
Disease  henceforth  is  without  terror.  The  curse 
is  removed. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a fourth  movement 
must  be  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  an  anti- 
\ climax.  The  genius  of  Kubato  has  avoided  this 
danger,  lbs  finale  isagrand  “ Hymn  of  Thanks- 
giving. The  iiymn  is  really  a theme  and  va- 
riations. Tho  hymn  is  first  announced  m simple 
but  dignified  strains  by  the  brass,  and 
the  variations  that  follow  show  ricli- 
I ness  of  ideas  and  a consummate 
! mastery  of  contrapuntal  technique.  It 
would  be  a pleasure  to  speak  of  these  varia- 
tions in  detail,  but  this  agreeable  task  must  be 
j deterred  to  a more  convenient  season.  The 
trained  ear  will  discover  readily  the  disease 
themes  of  the  first  movement  woven  in  as  em- 
broidery to  the  substantial  subject;  they,  how- 
ever. no  longer  excite  terror,  they  serve  by  their 
very  subordination  to  enhance  tho  calm  assur- 
ance of  the  certainty  of  the  remedy.  The 
rheumatism-molli  is  now  turned  into  a galop; 
the  impoverished  blood-theme  ia  now  restored  I 
to  lull  proportion ; the  hizzicalo  ol  eczema  is 
transformed  into  a firmly  bound  and 
soothing  legato.  After  these  ingenious 

variations,  the  hymn  again  appears 

in  a fortissimo  of  tremendous  power.  The  re- 
sources of  all  known  instruments  are  freely  in- 
voked. A chorus  of  500  sings  the  hymn  in  uni- 
son; harps  and  organ,  gong  and  xylophone,  the 
latest  members  of  tho  Sax  lamiiy  of  brass  in- 
struments, guitars  and  mandolins,  bells  and  a 
cannon  swell  tne  tribute  of  the  praise  of  na- 
tions. 

The  other  numbers  of  the  programme,  the 
prelude  to  ’‘Parsifal”  and  Beethoven's  fifth 
pianoforte  concerto  (the  pianoforte  part  or 
which  was  played  by  Mr.  Leonidas  Swett  in  a 
ixnost  artistic  mariner)  are  familiar  to  all,  and 
the  interpretation  does  net  call  for  special  words 
of  criticism.  Nor  is  it  loo  much  to  say  that 
theso  works  seemed  dwarfed  by  the  gigantic 
free  symphony  of  Xinbato. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  add  that  this  remarkable 
composition  will  be  performed  at  the  next  con- 
cert of  the  series,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  lor  its  presentation  at  tne  World’s  Colum- 
bian Exposition  under  tho  direction  of  Mr. 
Kubato.  The  orchestral  score  will  be  published 
next  week,  with  a dedication  in  exquisite  tasto 
to  Messrs.  O.  I.  Hood  & Co.,  proprietors  of 
[Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  tho  source,  the  fountain 
head,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  of  tills  glorious 
now  of  expressive  melody  and  realistic  har- 
mony. 

MR.  MILLARD  IN  “JUDAH/* 

The  Trollis  Theatre  was  crowded  last  even- 
ing, so  great  was  the  curiosity  to  see  tho  famous 
play-actor  Mr.  Millard  in  tho  now  version  of 
“ Judaln”  The  changes  aro  not  so  much  m the 
dialogue  as  in  the  central  idea;  yet  the  decep- 
tion, the  lie,  the  remorse  and  tho  bfavo  re- 
pentance remain  unchanged. 

The  final  scene  of  this  play  has  always  soomed 
to  the  ju  rcions  a weak  concession  to  conven- 
tionality, a sop  to  the  amiable  people  who  wish 
to  hear  the  merry  sound  of  wedding  bells  at  tho 
lull  of  the  curtain.  Her  ■,  too,  the  playwright 
has  strengthened  his  case  wonderfully.  In- 
stead of  yielding  at  once  lo  the  prayer  of  tlio 
deceived  that  ho  should  dweii  among  them 
ami  so  work  out  his  repentance,  Judah  at  first 
is  sorely  tempted  ; but  with  a mighty  effort  he 
cries  out  in  impassioned  tones: 

••  Xo.no!  This  health  restoring  medirine  was  basely 
used  lor  seifisn  ends:  it  served  hypocrisy  and  lies.  1 
shall  now  us*  it  as  it  was  lntehdedhv  irs  makers.  Not 
here,  whore  its  virtues  are  UnounJo  all;  hwonldbeto, 
light  ft  task.  Far  olf,  far  olt  in  lonelv  isles  washed  bv 
strange  seas,  there  must  I go,  my  loved  one  by  n»v 
side.  Hark!  1 hear  e’en  now  the  moans  of  suitereis  v, ho 
cry  aloud  in  their  despair.  To  lliem  wedi  inlnisu-r, 
Vashtiandl.  To  them  v.e’Jl  b cr  with  * ager  bonus  the 
healing  mixture.  Not  until  the  whole  world  Knows  grate- 
i uliy  (he  wondrotts  power  ot  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  shall  we 
return.  Then  can  we  meet  yon  face  lo  face;  Mien  can  we 
rest  in  yonder  'churchyard,  Vashti  and  1.  having  worked 
out  our  repentance,  at  ue;ice  with  ail  below,  ia  the  lively 
hope  of  a. joyous  resurrection  1 ” 
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rts  bv  the  Kneisel 

evening  in  Chiokering 
is  was  the  pianist.  The 


inr  
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tud  vioiiu.  A minor Schuuiuin 

a t*.  Schuberi 

known  chiefly  in  this  country  by  the  I 
otnuositions  written  ior  Sarasate.  But  j 
>er  c*C  Edouard  Victor  Antoine  l.alo  is  i 
• t the  serious  attention  ot  all  students 
He  was  born  at  Lille  in  1:123.  and  bo  1 
he  April  ot  the  present  year,  llis  tlrst 
was  a German  named  Baumann:  Ills  j 
(positions  showed  his  study  ot  tuo  (treat  | 
JSmpoeers.  and  they  were  at  tirsl  more  I 
tied  iu  Germany  than  in  his  own  coun- 
Is  one  of  the  few  French  musicians  who 
not  at  once  loon  to  the  operatic  stago  for 
illation  When  ho  first  went  to  Paris  he 
ceil  iho"  Viola  m the  quartette  founded  by 
nil  can  I and  Jacquard,  un  i lie  wroie  chain- 
music  music  lor  the  orchestra  and  sours. 

himself  lias  told  us  that  until  lie  was 
he  had  never  thought  of  ilia  Blaye.  He  then 
....  oiH-ra,  " Ba  sque.”  which  lias  never 
n uroduced.  "Le  Koifl'Vs.”  the  opera  that 
de  linn  famous.  was  not  brought  out  until 
:«  auu  he  was  thou  OS  years  old. 

•h  woare  two  string  quartettes  by  him : the  ono 
.. ...  I last  nielli  i or  the  first  tune  in  Bo. ton, 
j m it  which  1 believe,  is  still  in  iiiaiiu- 
nt  1 lie  quartette  in  K flat  is  like  the  career 
the  mau  an  ; like  the  man  himself.  Even  his 
•e  if  tho  portiait  is  taltluul.  coos  with  the 
The  career  ot  the  mau  was  full  of  dis- 
Vr'icemont  Ho  was  not  appreciated  at  first 
ms  eolleacuos  or  the  public.  In  later  years 
w ior  a long  time,  the  sport  of  managers. 

. was  called  “ a member  of  the  severe  order  of 
.res.'-  He  was  taumed  with  a desire  tor  or- 
■hestral  composition.”  He  was  accused  gravely 
, Waguerism.  But  he  dul  not  complain  lie 
id  iiul  anik.  He  did  better;  he  worked  pa- 
vently.  lor  bo  believed  in  lime,  the  jrreat 

Vvw  this  quartette  shows  labor  rather  than 
moi  taueous  invention.  \'ith  tho  exceution  of 
r 1M  trio  ot  tho  tliir  i movement  iliore  is  no 
i home  that  attracts  at  once  popular  attention, 
iho  music  is  serious  throughout;  too  serious,  i 
perhaps  tor  the  thought  is  so  heavy  at  lime* 
that  it  is  almost  ouscur.-.  and  the 
harmonic  progressions  seem  like  uul° 

ponderous  and  far-fetched  arguments, 

it  is  sincere  music,  the  music  of 

a man  who  wrote  first  of  all  to  satisfy  his  own 
convictions.  The  first  movement  opens  clearly . 
hut  the  themes  are  not  remarkable,  and  the 
development  is  the  answer  to  a seli-imposed 
problem  that  seems  unnecessarily  difficult  anil 
ba° dlv  wort n the  solving.  fliere  is  ingenuity, 
there  is  bo-dness  in  modulation,  there  is  contra- 
puntal skill  but  one  searches  with  a lantern  tor 
music.  1 n«  second  inovem.-nt  is  grimly  gloomy. 
The  gloom,  however,  is  the  depression  ot 
iuobte'OUi  Only  m tno  third  movement  is 
fherc  the  eharply  defined  rhytuin  or  the 
pinuant  melody  that  "as  the  right  oi  Laio  by 
hi=  -panisli  descent.  The  tiuale  is  the  end.  care- 
luUv'cmistrucie.l.  to  be  sure  ; but  to  the  hearer 
it  appears  Simply  as  the  fourth  movement  de- 
manded by  l lie  traditions  of  the  . quartette. 
Tin  re  is  not  one  touch  of  vulgarity  in  the  com 
position  ; there  is  a painstaking  shuunnig  ol  tho 
commonplace,  and  mere  is  very  little  luspira- 

ll°t  is  perhaps  impertinent  to  add  that  tho  Per- 
formance »i  the  two  quartettes  was  admirable 
turmughout  in  all  the  qualities  that  are  cliarac- 
erTs^c  of  perfect  ensemble.  It  i.  seldom  that 
Bur  n unalloyed  pleasure  is  given  to  lovers  of 
music  a-  "as  given  last  evening  by  O'®  superb 
read mir  of  the  famous  second  movement  of  the 
Sbubert  quartette.  The  conception  was  so 
j£e  Horn  sentimentality  and  affectation,  so 

e sonata"^ was  finely  jilaved  so  far  as 
itnrise!  was  concernoU,  but  the  passionate  work 
ot  Schumann  demands  a pianist  o.  marked 
temperament  and  technique.  1Ulk> 


MUSIC. 


"TAR  AND  TARTAR.” 
he  “Tar  and  Tartar.”  a comic  operra  oy 
ssrs.  Smith  and  ltzel.  was  given  last  evening 
the  Globe.  This  comic  opera,  or  musical 
r . w as  first  produced  in  Boston  in  I' ebruary 
this  vear.  and  tl.e  text  and  the  music  do  no» 
;v  ueinand  serious  attention.  -\Iallld'  ^ 
liv  has  taken  the  place  of  Mr.->.  Jotce 
ny  and  Mi-s.r-1  Erear  and  Holbrook  have 
iced  Messrs’lligny  Bell  and  Hubert  Wilke. 
.Mir  Meyers  and  Myra  Mirella  are  also  with 
• mesent  companv  The  thoughtful  observer 
1 1 m eus turns "in  . the  amusements  oi  a nation 
itrli t wonder  at  the  evi  lent  enjoyment  of  the 
uple  win,  nn  1 non  loo  I for  mirth  ‘“..the _!'“«}  I 
I the  interpolated  gags  of  the  lar  and 
" As  long  as  the  theatre  noers 
' easily  amused,  the  constructors  of 
.eratn-  ,arce  urn  not  perhaps  to  be  blamed  for 
perpetration  of  sue.  pieces.  Nor  is  it  worth 
,,  w id  e to  quarrel  wHU  iho  taste  of  an  au 
ence  The  houseusb  In  the  present  instance 
at  least  nuodiecnouable.  Motne  of  the  tunes 
t Dleasant  Jiugla  The  scenery  and  tbo 
IsYuines  arsf  handsome,  and  the  play  runs 

uootbly  from  the  beginning  to  the  cuu. 


It  is  now  definitely  determined  that  Mr. 
Dvorak  will  be  seen  in  Music  Hall  in  the  act 
of  directing  his  Requiem  Mass,  which  wll 
be  sung  by  the  Cecilia  Society  the  doth  of 
this  month.  We  have  not  had  a composer  of 
Inch  prominence  among  us  since  the  appear-  i 

ance  of  Rubinstein.  There  Is  always  a,, 
cariosity  to  se»  men  whose  names  arc  .n  tho  | 
' month  of  the  world,  and  many  will  be  glad 
to  car>e  at  the  musician  who  turned  from  the 
butcher  ghop  to  glorify  the  dances  of  his 
Bohemia- 

ontributor  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
n ii*  transfer  of  Mr.  do  Struve  from 
lioeton  to  The  flig-ie  not  only  the  .ip- 
ation  of  his  tp.Tfrit*  by  the  Russian  Gav- 
nt  a detennitUtlon  to  resist  the 
its  of  Germany.  The  suave 
of  the  Russian  is  known  to  all 
, ,,  a,„i  it  -.vould  ae  well  employed  In 

chin  - ’ tli-  d'*-e;opinent«  in  Holland. 
InwbV.ic  departure  of  Mr.rde  Struve 
l be  a -.eriou  los,  to  Washington  societj. 
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Tho  Second  Vocal  Recital  of  Misa 

hflarguerito  Kail. 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall  gave  tho  second  and  last 

of  her  vocal  recitals  last  evening  in  C.  bickering 
Hall.  The  programme  wwws  follows; 

Keen  and  Aria.  ”AI«xand«rtrt*t.".. | 

. . ltonoiiolnl 

OKI  French 

Schubert 

Schubert  i 

Schubert 

Schumann 

Schumann 

7 Schumann 

’ llenach^l 

. .lii/.et. 

j iurins  Thomas 


Listen  to  the  Yoietf  of 

I.nei  Vaghe 

La  Charmante  Marguorite 

Die  LUanv - 

Per  tod  umi  das  Mauchen 

To  Sylvia 



Vulkslledcben 
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Songs  t io in  Ktnjreley  s \\  ateibablcs. . 

Adicux  do  l’ilbrtesse  Arabe 

The  programme  of  the  second  recital  of  Miss 
Hall  was  evon  more  interesting  than  that  of  the 
first.  It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  tho  song  by 
James  Hook,  who.  during  his  engagements  at 
Marylebone  Gardens  and  at  Vauxhall.  wrote 
about  2000  vocal  numbers;  and  yet  his  most 
celebrated  work  was  his  younger  son.  ineodore 
Edward,  tho  practical  joker.  It  is  true  that  ho 
was  reproached  by  contemporaries  for  hick  ot 
originality,  and  it  was  said  of  him  as  of  Gior- 
dani:  "This  modest  gentlemans  productions 
are  tbe  foundling  hospital  of  stolen,  defaced 
music.”  This  song,  however,  ta- 

day  fresh  and  beautiful, 

sung  in  a delightful  

Miss  Hall.  Throughout  tho  concort  her  sing- 
ing was  more  varied  in  expression  and  more 
emotional  than  at  the  first  recital,  and  she  gav  e 
many  evidences  of  skill  and  refined  taste.  It 
would  bo  difficult  perhaps  to  particularize,  but 
she  was  certainly  heard  to  marked  advantage 
in  the  song  by  Hook,  tho  old  Fronch  song,  and 
tho  “ Volksliedchon”  by  Schumann. 

Tho  programme  annouuced  that  Bononcini 
died  in  1703.  if  the  song  was  by  Giovanni  Ma- 
ria Bononcini  of  Mo  lena.  who  was  born  in  1640. 
the  statement  was  untrue,  for  ho  died  in  lo7  8 
He  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  rival  of 
Handel,  the  Bononcini  who  was  supported  by 
the  Whigs  .and  protected  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 

boro  • Paint  Hale. 
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For  years  tho  villain  of  the  sensational] 
novel  of  foreign  life  has  been  tho  Russian 
Count  or  German  Baron,  and  as  these  titled 
gentlemen  are  as  tine!;  hi  the  great  cities  ot 
tiie  continent  as  blackberries  in  their  ses- 
, on>  certain  of  our  countrymen  believe  in  the 
realism  of  these  novels.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  a Prfro.e  falls  victim  to  "Hungry  Jo,” 
and  the  news  that  Prince  Alexander  Galit- 
i zinc  was  swindled  out  of  .$300  by  a New 
I Yorker  is  a rare  example  of  international 
itourUftY 


MR.  PHILIP  HALE,  the  well-known  music  critic, 
begins  in  this  issue  a series  of  letters  from 
musical  Boston.  That  they  will  be  piquant  and  of 
interest  and  value  to  our  readers  goes  without  saying. 


It  is  stillnot  unusual  for  the  sojourner  in  the 
count®  to  find  at  table  the  meat  that  stood 
and  wondered  at  him  as  lie  passed  by  the 
day  before.  But  there  is  every  year  an  ad- 
vance in  the  knowledge  of  things  fit  to  ,be 
eaten  and  in  the  skill  of  preparing 
them  for  humanity.  These  reforms 
are  not  confined  to  our  own  country. 

Many  of  the  Yorkshire  farmers  have 
taken  steps  to  do  their  own  lulling  and  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer,  instend  of  selling  the 

live  meat  to  butchers  for  the  gain  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  that 

abomination,  the  town  slaughter  house.  The 

Pall  Mall  Gazettee,  in  speaking  of  the  re- 
form, claims  that  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  should  join 
hands  with  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Sani- 
tary Reformers  to  assist  in  establishing  the 
rule  that  only  dead  meat  shall  be  sold  within 
the  limits  of  a town.  The  dead  meat  will 
travel  as  quickly  and  safely  and  cheaply  as 
the  live,  and  the  animals  will  be  spared  the 
frequent  torture  of  a long  journey  by  road  or 

rail.  

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  friends  of 
temperance  in  France  were  almost  discour- 
aged by  the  statistics  concerning  the  drink- 
ing habits.  In  18G9  there  were  335,873  dram 
.hops  in  France,  or  1 for  every  87  inhabitants. 
Since  then,  France  lias  lost  1,300,005  inhabi- 
tants by  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, but  the  dram  shops  are  now  410,000. 
The  consumption  of  alcohol  is  now  4.40 
litres  per  head,  and  the  alcohol  is  more  gen- 
,.-a’ly  made  from  fruit  and  grain  than  from 
wine.  Absinthe  is  n steadily-growing  curse, 
■iDfi  thoughtful  observers  believe  that  the 
i 'gi Mature  should  check  its  sale. 

In  the  recent  triabof  a case  in  this  town  1 
nuestions  were  put  concerning  the  cost  of  an 
education ; and  these  questions  provoked  , 
am u<eme:if.  Yet  th  -re  are  many  to-day  who 
wi'l  not  admit  the  right  of  a citizen  to  sell 
his  intellectual  warns  at  a high  price  unless 
he* can  show  in  soma. way  that  ho  lnmsel 
m'd  handsomely  for  them.  The  amount  f 
time  consumed,  the  anxiety  and  the  mental 
strain,  the  long  waltty.g  and  this  slow  return, 
-these  cannot  be  weighed  In  the  balance 
measured  with  a yardstick. 


Music  in  Boston. 

..THE  FENCING  MASTER,”  AN  OPERA  COMIQUE,  BY  MESSRS.SMITH 
AND  DE  KOVEN. 

Boston,  November  6,  1892. 

r"PHE  musical  event  of  thelastweek  was  the  first 
I performance  in  the  town  of  the  new  operetta  by  Messrs. 

Harry  B.  Smith  and  Reginald  de  Raven.  It  was  brought 
out  the  evening  of  October  31  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
by  the  J.  M.  Hill  Opera  Company.  The  musical  director 

was  Mr.  Gustave  Kerker,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows  : 

Miss  Tempest 

Mr.  h ube«  wake 

Fortumo Mr  William  Broderick  j 

Mr.  Jerome  Sykes 

Pasqumo  . ' ' ’ " Mr.  Charles  Hopper  : 

Duke  of  Milan . . Mr.  F.  Michelena 

count  Gu.do Grace  Gowen ; 

Filippa..  . Mrs.  Pemberton-Hmcks 

The  Marchesa  di  Goldoni . , - 

Miss  Bessie  Cleveland  | 

Theresa .Miss  Agnes  Sherwood 

Pietro 

The  expectation  of  the  theatre  goer  was  inflamed  by  the 
fiery  eloquence  of  the  advance  notices.  It  is  true  that 
these  notices  were  originally  written  with  the  aid  of  a type- 
writer, but  they  showed  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  the  expe- 
rienced  manager.  Here  at  last  was  an  ideal  operetta.  It 
contained  no  gag,  amazons  did  not  march  and  skirts  were 
not  inverted  in  the  dance  ; the  topical  song  was  anathema. 

Not  that  the  operetta  was  dull  ; on  the  contrary,  it  would 
revive  the  gaiety  of  nations.  It  was  a mingling  of  the  old 
opera  buffa,  made  famous  by  Piccini,  Cimarosa  and 
Paesiello,  the  opera  comique  of  the  good  old  days  of  the 
French,  and  with  an  ingredient  of  thoughtfulness  that 
was  peculiar  to  the  librettist  and  the  composer.  Further- 
more it  was  an  American  work,  and  Mr.  De  Koven  was  the 
Logroscino  of  this  generation.  As  for  Mr.  Smith,  he  was 
either  Meilhac  and  Halevy  or  Hector  Crdmieux.  This  last 
point  was  not  definitely  settled. 

This  expectation  thus  fomented  was  not  realized.  The 

| disappointment  was  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the  manager, 

I the  stage  carpenter,  the  costumer,  the  stage  manager  or 
Mr.  Kerker  and  his  company  of  men  and  women  singers 
and  players  of  musical  instruments.  It  was  due  to  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  De  Koven. 

We  are  in  Milan  and  in  sight  of  a wine  shop,  a palace  and 
' the  cathedral.  “ Count  Guido  Malespina  ” is  “ discovered 
singing.”  It  is  a burlesque  serenade  and  after  he  has  sung 
' for  a while  he  leaves  the  stage  without  any  explanation  of 
his  conduct.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  is  a tenor,  that 
he  plays  the  guitar  and  that  he  is  in  love.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Milan  “chant  a bacchanalian  hymn  ” and  then  dis- 
port themselves  in  a tarantella  imported  from  Naples  or 
Tarentum.  They  then  plunge  into  a gavot,  which  came 
over  from  France,  and  they  thus  show  praiseworthy  catho- 

licity  in  the  choice  of  amusements. 

.1  Fortunio  ” enters  after  an  absence  of  six  years.  His 
clothes  are  shabby,  but  he  announces  in  a stage  whisper 
that  he  is  “ the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan,”  which  of  course 
paves  the  way  to  the  exhibition  of  a powerful  baritone 
voice.  “ Guido  ” returns  and  quarrels  with  “ Fortunio.” 

“ Torquato,”  the  old  fencing  master  of  the  court,  comes 
in,  sings  of  his  trade,  and  then  announces  the  fact  that  his 
son  “ Francesco  ” will  take  his  place.  Now  “ Francesco  ” 
i is  a girl,  and  her  name  is  “ Francesca.”  Here  is  the  fam- 
iliar androgyne  so  dear  to  makers  of  comic  opera  ; but  in 
this  instance  the  playwright  has  not  displayed  the  cunning 
of  his  craft.  The  student  of  anatomy  finds  no  material  for 
research  after  the  first  act,  and  the  donning  of  a flowing 
female  robe  in  the  final  scene  comes  like  an  anti  climax,  for 
there  is  no  food  for  speculation. 

The  comedians  enter  : the  duke,  who  is  not  the  gai  - 
lard  of  “ Rigoletto,”  but  a spendthrift  pantaloon,  and  the 
court  astrologer,  who  has  apparently  devoted  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  stage  habits  of  Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper.  There 
are  money  lenders  in  this  act  and  there  is  a quintet.  There 
is  also  a finale  which  explains  that  “ Guido  ” has  run  away 
with  “Filippa  that  “Fortunio”  goes  to  Venice,  where 
he  will  probably  be  imprisoned;  that  “ Francesca,”  who 
loves  the  baritone,  will  accompany  him,  and  that  in  fact 
there  will  be  a general  excursion  to  the  city  of  lagoons  and 
dungeon  leads.  And,  sure  enough,  in  the  second  act 
everybody  is  in  Venice,  where  the  word  “ oh6  ! ” seems  to 
be  in  everybody’s  mouth.  There  is  a barcarolle  ; there  is  a 
“marinesca”  the  gondola  is  in  active  use;  “Torquato” 
turns  up  bobbish  and  tuneful  as  the  chief  of  a band  of 
bravos  ; our  old  friends  sing  solos  and  concerted  numbers  ; 
“ Francesca  ” allows  to  “ Fortunio”  that  she  is  a woman  ; 
the  Doge  attempts  to  wed  the  Adriatic,  but  first  puts  the 
androgyne  in  prison,  for  she  sacrifices  herself  for  the  bari- 
tone. 


In  the  third  act  “Filippa”  appears  as  a member  of  the 
J Alibi  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  least  if  the  telegraphic 
dispatch  of  October  30  is  to  be  believed,  although  there 
was  a doubt  left  as  to  the  identity  of  the  club  song.  The 
Duke  and  a girl  interchange  the  following  pleasantries  : 
The  Duke:  Plain?  I plain?  Tut,  tut!  I can  hardly  keep 
my  countenance. 

Theresa:  Keep  that  countenance  ! You  don’t  mean  to  say 
I you  want  to  keep  it. 

The  Duke  : You  know,  my  dear,  beauty  will  fade. 
Theresa:  Yes,  beauty  will  fade;  but  ugliness  “won’t 
wash.” 

The  “Duke,”  the  astrologer  and  “Torquato  ” give  a negro 
minstrel  act.  “Francesca”  appears  suddenly  in  full  evening 
dress,  which  she  borrowed  from  the  “Marchesa  ’’after  the 
prison  doors  were  opened  and  her  bonds  were  loosed.  Her 
rapture  finds  vent  in  song  abounding  in  roulades.  “ Fortu- 
tunio  ” is  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  father  by  the  election 
at  Milan,  and  he  choses  “ Francesca  ” as  his  duchess,  while 
“ Filippa  ” embraces  “Guido.” 

In  this  libretto  the  burlesque  leads  directly  and  without 
cause  into  melodrama.  Much  of  the  business  was  omitted 
the  night  of  the  performance,  so  that  the  hearer  was  be- 
fogged. Whenever  the  invention  flagged  a character 
sang  a song  ; and,  again,  the  stage  was  often  crowded 
without  apparent  reason.  The  comedians  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  lines  in  search  of  mirth,  and  they  were  not,  per- 
haps, to  be  blamed  for  introducing  Mr.  Corbett  as  the  favor- 
ite heavy  weight  of  “an  early  period  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.” The  libretto  is  inconsequential  and  insipid.  Even 
if  the  libretto  of  “ Robin  Hood  ” was  in  no  wise  remarkable 
for  its  wit  or  dramatic  point  it  was  a respectable  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  the  story  was  told  coherently. 

Nor  is  this  music  of  Mr.  de  Koven  an  improvement  on 
that  of  “Robin  Hood.”  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a decided 
step  backward.  It  is  more  ambitiously  conceived,  and 
there  are  attempts  in  the  vein  of  grand  opera.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  devoid  of  spontaneity.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  of  the  first  act  one  number  that  is  remembered  for 
its  melody,  its  piquant  or  pleasing  harmony,  or  its  striking 
rhythm.  There  are  numbers  in  the  other  acts  that  are 
more  pleasing  to  the  layman  and  the  professional,  such  as 
the  barcarolle,  the  burlesque  serenade  of  the  “Duke  of 
Milan  ” and  the  song  of  “ Filippa  ; ” but  unfortunately  they 
! suggest  the  tunes  and  the  effects  of  other  composers. 

There  is  throughout  the  opera  a constant  striving  after 
effect,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  repose,  a forgetfulness  of 
the  necessity  of  contrast.  There  is  much  unnecessary 


MUSIC.  ’ 


noise.  Firecrackers  are  set  otf  at  unexpected  moments, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  act  there  is  a grand  explosion  under 
a barrel.  The  concerted  numbers  are  built  without  no- 
ticeable skill  and  they  do  not  fit  the  emotions  of  the  respec- 
tive characters  or  the  scenic  situations.  The  first  phrase 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  solos  is  not  well  relieved  by 
the  following  sentences,  and  the  return  is  awkwardly  in- 
troduced. The  singer  is  often  obliged  to  scream,  and  when 
the  voice  is  treated  sympathetically  the  sympathy  is  con- 
ventional. The  instrumentation  is  often  thick,  muddy  and 
noisy.  When  the  woodwind  is  employed  to  lend  piquancy, 
it  is  applied  apparently  at  random,  and  the  brass  is  as  at  a 
political  meeting  where  enthusiasm  hits  the  sky. 

When  the  hearer  remembers  the  understanding  of  the 
capacity  and  the  limitations  of  the  human  voice,  as  well  as 
the  discreet,  refined  and  often  clever  instrumentation 
shown  by  Mr.  de  Koven  in  “ Robin  Hood,”  he  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  composer  of  that  operetta  is  the  composer 
of  “The  Fencing  Master.”  It  is  true  that  Verdi  wrote 
“Macbeth”  as  well  as  “Ocello,”  but  there  were  forty 
years  between  the  operas,  and  there  was  a most  remark- 
able advance. 

The  personality  of  Miss  Tempest  was  as  delightful  as 
ever,  but  there  was  little  in  the  part  to  give  her  dramatic 
or  musical  inspiration.  She  is  more  fascinating  in  the  pro- 
voking costume  peculiar  to  her  kind  than  in  the  frank  rev- 
elation of  operetta  male  attire.  Mr.  Hubert  Wilke  gave  a 
robust  and  guttural  performance  until  the  blood  rushed  to 
his  head  and  the  veins  stood  out  on  his  neck.  His  manage- 
ment of  his  tongue  in  bursts  of  song  would  not  have  won 
the  praise  of  Pier  Francesco  Tosi  and  his  colleagues. 

The  other  members  of  the  company  were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  please,  and  the  comedians  went  through 
the  routine  of  their  jesting  with  the  patient  endurance  and 
the  kindly  eye  of  a horse  in  a brickyard.  The  chorus  did 
excellent  work. 

The  audience  of  the  first  night  was  large  and  enthusias- 
tic, and,  indeed,  the  theatre  was  crowded  during  the  week. 
The  scenery  and  the  costumes  were  handsome,  and  the 
groupings,  though  not  realistic,  were  effective  from  the 
traditional  scenic  standpoint. 

* 

* * 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall  gave  a vocal  recital  in  Chickering 
Hall,  Friday  afternoon,  November  4.  The  program  in- 
cluded songs  by  Beethoven,  Gluck,  Brahms,  Rotoli,  Bruch, 
Miss  Chaminade,  Bizet,  Goring  Thomas,  Godard  and  Gal- 
liard.  Miss  Hall  sang  the  “ Ritournelle  ” by  Miss  Chamin- 
ade,  with  genuine  passion,  and  in  Bizet’s  “ Vieille  Chan- 
son ” she  showed  unusual  skill  and  taste.  But  her  singing 
in  the  main  was  calmly  accurate  and  dry. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  Fourth  Concert  of  the 
SymphoL / Orchestra, 

The  Artful  Simplicity  of  Camille 
Saint-Saens.  * 


News  and  Gossip  at  Home  and 
Abroad, 


The  programme  of  the  fourth  Symphony  con- 
cert was  as  follows: 

1 Symphony,  A minor Saint-Saens 

Concerto  for  violin,  F sharp Krnst 

Humoresque. 1;.  ii'u'mperdlnk 

j Symphony  ho.  2 Beethoven 

The  novelty  was  the  Humoresque  for  orches- 
tra by  Mr.  E.  Humperdink.  Humperdink  is  a 
name  that  suggests  ICoog-Zaandijk  or  Zaltbom- 
mel  as  a birthplace,  with  the  scenic  accompani- 
ments of  dikes  and  windmills,  but  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Humperdink  is  a Bavarian  and  the  teacher 
of  Siegfried  Wagner.  That  he  is  a Bavarian  is 
not  impossible:  that  he  teaches  the  son  of  Wag- 
ner is  an  excuse  for  ingenious  speculation. 
The  questions  “ How?”  and  “ What?  ” naturally 
arise.  Siegfried  is  no  longer  a boy.  and  his 
father  did  not  propose  that  he  should  be  a 
musician.  The  Humoresca,  or  Humoreske,  or 
Humoresque,  is  a form  of  musical  entertainment 
found  in  the  writings  of  Schumann,  Rubin- 
stein, Heller  and  Grieg,  and  its  name 
seems  to  be  derived  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  lueus  a non  lucendo.  The  piece  by 
Humperdink  is  no  exception,  and  there  is  no 
humor  in  the  idea  or  the  carrying  out  of  the 
idea.  The  professional  musical  tester  is  apt  to 
be  a wet  blanket.  There  are  few  who  can  write 
up  to  the  level  of  such  a title.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  music  per  se,  absolute  music 
can  convey  a humorous  or  a laughable  idea’, 
There  may  be  an  expression  of  the  grotesque,  of 
tne  bizarre ; a noble  strain  mav  be  burlesqued 
as  m the  "Fantastic  Symphony”  of  Berlioz,  but 
the  amusement  of  the  hearer  is  skin  deep,  and 
arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been  pre- 
viously warned  of  the  impending  jest.  Then 
Afam.  humor  may  seem  of  different  meaning  to 
Mr.  Humperdink.  for.  according  to  the  ancients, 
melancholy  itself.  melancholy,  cold  and.  dry 
thick,  black  and  sour.”  is  one  of  the  four 
humors,  and  analogous  to  an  element  and 
an  age  of  man.  Mr.  Humperdink  lias 
seasoned  his  melancholy  with  fluid  extracts  of 
Kaft  and  Meyerbeer  (if  1 am  not  mistaken),  and 
thus  aroused  a desire  in  the  sitter  at  table  to 
taste  these  composers  in  their  lull  strength; 
lust  as  frozen  puddings  whet  the  anpetite  of  a 
victim  of  alcohol  and.  do  not  Quench  the  raging 
br®  within.  The  stolidity  of  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Humperdink  is  no  doubt  praiseworthy,  and 
his  Humoresque  shows  that  he  is  a safe  and  a 
serious  companion  for  a young  man.  But  such 
compositions,  pveu  when  they  find  a publisher 
111  Germany,  have  no  place  in  a Symphony  cou- 
cert  in  Boston. 

* * 

The  A minor  symphony  of  Saint-Saens  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  these  concerts.  It  is 
a thoroughly  delightful  and  skillfully  con- 
structed work.  First  of  all,  it  is  without  pad- 
ding, without  vain  repetitions.  The  technical 
skill  shown  perhaps  most  nakedly  in  the  first 
movement  is  not  that  of  the  pedagogue,  but  of 
the  well-bred  man  of  the  world  whu  by  chance 
finds  himself  in  the  society  of  scientists  and 
enters  into  the  conversation  with  intelligence 
and  yet  with  modesty.  His  knowledge  is  simply 
a part  of  his  pleasure  in  life ; he  does  not  exist 
for  its  display.  Furthermore,  please  note  the 
amiable  ease  with  which  Mamt-Saens  solves 
his  problems.  In  the  three  movements  that 
follow  lie  enjoys  himself.  The  adagio  is  a tem- 
porary fit  of  contemplation,  but  the  man  does 
not  withdraw  irom  the  world  so  com- 
pletely or  for  so  long  a time  that 
ne  becomes  morose  or  unintelligible.  It  is  a 
pleasant  reverie  finely  expressed  in  music. 

T here  are  no  soul-wrtthings,  no  violent  gestur- 
ing, no  sullen  imprecations  that  escape  the  bar- 
rier of  clenched  toetli.  This  adagio  is  beautiful 
and  simple  music.  And  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale,  although  there  is  pronounced  melody  1 
that  dances,  although  there  are  effects  gained 
by  appeals  to  the  feet  and  by  rhythmic  surprises, 
there  is  not  a touch  of  the  commonplace,  not  a I 
suspicion  of  vulgarity.  The  refinement  of  the  ' 
composer  is  contagious;  the  instruments  are  i 
never  noisy ; they  do  not  interrupt;  they  each  in  ! 

I turn  say  their  say,  and  each  knows  howto  listen  ' 
Kto  his  neighbor.  It  is  seldom  in  these  days  that 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  finding  such  a combination  of  skill,  simplic- 
ity, grace  and  beauty.  Our  modern  composers, 
wish  not  only  to  tickle,  “they  must  also  chafe. 
Let  a palate  become  accustomed  to  black  pep- 
per, and  it  will  desire  paprika,  and  then  cay- 
| enne.  Finally  these  spices,  too,  will  refuse  to 
j create  an  impression.”  anti  then  aqua-fortis  is 
I poured  in  quantity.  But  in  this  work  or  an  emi- 
nently  modern  Frenchman  there  is  a keen  ap- 
preciation  of  the  value  of  artistic  simplicity. 

This  symphony  was  Played  exceedingly  well, 
and  so,  in  the  main,  was  the  s,  aphony  by  Bee- 
thoven. The  opening  measures  of  the  larghetto 
of  the  latter  were  not  sung  frankly  enough; 
there  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  nuancos. 
and  nervous  energy  seemed  at  times  mis- 
plaoed, 

* 

* 

Mr.  T.  Adamowski  played  the  concert  pa- 
thptique  by  H.  W.  Ernst.  TV  hen  Ernst  played 
this  concerto  in  manuscript  in  1840.  at  a 
concert  in  Leipzig,  there  was  an  overture  by 
Rietz  and  an  aria  by  Flotow  on  the  programme. 

It  is  said  that  Ernst  thea  made  a profound  im- 
pression  by  his  surpassing  skill,  hut  we  live  un- 
der a different  dispensation,  and  Mr.  Adamow- 
ski  is  not  an  Ernst.  The  piece  itself  seems  in- 
trinsically trivial,  and  its  technical  difficulties 
without  genuine  purpose.  The  chief  theme  is. 
like  many  that  are  found  in  forgotten  salon  com-  i 
, positions,  bound  up  in  old-fashioned  volumes.  | 
between  * The  Wrecker’s  Daughter  Quickstep” 
and  * Gen.  Persifor  F.  Smith’s  March.”  It  hears  a , 


strong  resemblance  to  tunes  uoptTT.li  i 
negro  minstrel  “gramVbiio  ” ; tnnes  tL 
company  tho  vorbai  statement  of  a loi 
floral  tribute  or  toll  of  a nicturo  with  its  i 
turned  toward  tho  wall.  Tin,  concerto  presents 
gioat  difficulties  to  tiro  performer;  and  Mr  I 
Adamowski  apparently  realizucl  this  fact  for 
Jus  playing  was  not  of  the  markon  excellence 
that  characterized  his  solo  work  or  last  year 
His  intonation  was  not  always  puro.  and  his 
tone  was  at  times  thin  and  dry.  Ho  w*s  an- 
plaudod  heartily  at  the  close. 

H may  bo  remembered  that  in  the  spring  of 
1891  a smgor  appeared  in  Boston  Music  Hall 
and  her  namo  was  Antonia  Mielke.  She  was 
siinr«.  I“..t,10.rnu1',lc  °l  Beethoven  and  Wagner. 

tho  private  performance  of 
in  E ii  Jv  ,on.  invited  many 

m May  of  this  year  to  witness  the  sight  of 
Parsifal,  Amfortas  and  Klingsor  in  conven- 
I™  and  Pleasingly  combed 
hair,  lo,  Mrs.  Mielke,  too,  stood  on  tho  platform 

^#orma,nc?vmied  Ul<:  foulf*  of  the  devout 
worsiupers  ot  Wagner  with  exceeding  joy- 
rhapsodies  were  chanted  111  her  praise  - and  Dm 
worn  "intellectuality  ” was  on  the  lint  o? manv 
idm?.ms1J»,th.eriU  Wuro  doublillBr  ThomasesTwho 
"'ns  il  ,,0K  higher  in  the  lyric 
notch  than  those  zealous  and  destruclivede- 
claimers.  Miss  Mane  John  and  Mrs.  fiteinhach-  1 

■Johns,  who  came  to  us  before  her;  but  they 
denied  vehemently  that  she  was  a skillful  or  ! 

' I1.’  i?as,I1K  Kln«er-  Now,  Mrs.  Mielke  sauce 
tim,e  ago  at  a Gewandhaus  concert  in 
Leipzig,  and  tlm  bignale  No.  57  contains  an  in- 
structive  account  ot  her  performance.  She 
>ang  the  great  air  from  “ Obcron  ” ami  songs  by 
M agner,  ocliubert  and  detiseu.  The  critic  oi  the 
oignale  writes  as  follows: 

’’  Mrs.  Mielke,  a German  by  birth,  who  also 
began  her  career  in  Germany,  comes  fAm 
America,  i.  e New  York,  and  slio  is  so  Aj££ 
icanizcd  that  her  arrival  was  preceded  by  strong 
puffery.  Miq  made  a favorable  impres- 

sion. .although  she  did  not  provoke  enthusiasm. 

I\  on  her  her  voice  nor  her  employment  of  it  is 
calculated  to  awaken  enthusiasm.  The  voice  is 
indeed  pcwerlul.  but  it  is  without  real  fulluest 
and  sonority,  and  in  the  upper  register  ami  the 
forte  the  ioubs  kouikI  acrid  and  shrill,  as  though 
they  had  lust  men- original  freshness  in  conse- 
quence ot  over  exertion.  Her  handling  of  this 
organ  shows  more  natural  method  than  rounded 
l<  conical  education,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
wavering  ami  agitation  of  the  lone,  the  differ 
ent  quality  ot  tone  on  d fferent  vowels,  and  in 
the  tendency  to  fall  below  tho  true  pitch.” 

The  reviewer  then  applies  a soothing  lotion 
ly  sneaking  pleasantly,  but  m moderate  terms 
ot  her  temperament  and  knowledge  oi  the 
proper  expression.  It  is  trim  that  Uiere.  as 
here,  she  was  applause  I and  recalled  ; nut  in 
view  ot  the  discriminating  words  of  the  kindly 
disposed  German  reviewer,  is  it  not  possible 
that;  the  American  admirers  of  Herman  vocali- 
zation are  more  German  than  the  Germans 
themselves,  and  are  onlv  too  madlv  inclined  to 
indulge  in  irenelic  rapture  at  the  sound  oi  the 
beloved  foreign  gutturals? 

Philip  Hale. 


/ 


"HOSS  AND  HOSS.” 

Messrs.  Reed  and  Collier  gave  great  oleasuro 
o a largo  audience  at  tho  Hollis  Slroet  ilicatre 
last  evening  by  (heir  songs  and  funny  sayings, 
introduced  in  the  very  amusing  farce  “Hoss 
J ho  farce  and  the  comedians  an" 
fio  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 

t lie*drv  wit 'of  r li?lirii,1“  “timer  of  Iteed  and 
tne  my  w it  ot  Collier.  There  was  laughter  from  1 
the  rising  ot  the  curtain  until  the  going  down  of 
ten  ? her  P’ltertainiiig  comedians  con 
tn butod  to  tbe  enjoyment  ot  the  evening  and 
the  dancing  ot  Miss  Louise  Allen  was  heariilv 
applauded.  The  singing  of  Miss  Celeitfaml 

Messrs' ^Irailt’f  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
Messrs.  Moulton  auci  Go  u try  were  most  fiv*.** 
ably  received.  "Hoss  and  TiU  ” wiT^given 

WBrtnlf-8«Un*  V6U1"S3  ot  tho  vvee'K  and  al  the  . 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees.  /I 

MRS.  SOPHIE  ZELA  " 

Mrs.  Sophie  Zda,  a soprano,  cave  a concert 
last  evening  iu  Chickering  Hall.  She  was  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  Gardner' 
Lamson  and  Henry  Schuecker.  The  accom- 
panists Were  Miss  Mary  Chandler  and  Mr. 
Rotoli.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Iniet,  “ .UalliKa  Come  " nB„, 

...  Mrs.  Zela  and  Vliss  Franklin. 

Songs,  'Mild  Me  tu  Live”  

" Thou  Art  .Mine  All” V umeD 

"The  Two  Grenadiers  ” .7.7.;  Soli  annum 

, Mr.  Lamson. 

SS  lrmelin  Koao”  <ne'v> Olo  Olsen 

I p „ Airs.  Zcia.  /..liissefc 

I Cradle  Song) 

Album  Leaf  Schuecker, 

„ r . „ Schuecker. 

l)uet,  La  ci  Dareni  ” Morn* 

, , Aliss  franklin  and  Air.  Lamson,  I 

Ana.  "Lead” Massenet 

, Airs.  Zela. 

Sere,la,le yy  P.irlah-Alvar*  ! 

. ...  Air.  .schuecker. 

Duet,  “ Hear  Ale,  Nornui” 1 

.Mrs.  Ztla  and  Miss  Franklin! 1,1 

Nature  gave  Mrs.  Sophie  Zula  a rich  and 
sonorous  voice  of  sufficient  compass  and  sympa- 
thetic quality.  The  singer  is  not  devoid  of 
musical  instinct  and  musical  taste;  she  has  an 
agreoble  stage  presence,  and  she,  indeed,  is  fair 
and  pleasing  to  Hie  eye.  It  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted. therefore,  that  her  tone-production  is 
lauliy,  that  she  Is  not  always  faithful  to  the 
true  pitch  and  that  her  delivery  snows  insu - 
ticient  or  inadequate  training.  She  was  heard 
to  best  advantage  in  tbe  pastorale  by  Bizet  Slio 
was  recalled  after  tbe  air  from  "Tile  Old ’’and 
in  response  to  hearty  applause  slio  sang  a song 
by  Kandegger. 

Olio  ot  her  numbers,  tbe  romanza.  was  by  Ole 
Olsen,  a Scandinavian  composer  eomDaraiivelv 
unknown  111  this  country..  Olsen  has  written 
an  opt  ra,  "Stig  Hvitle,”  a symphony,  a suite 
tor  strings;  but  tns  peculiar  delight  is  in  music 
ot  an  ultra-radical  and  blood-curdling  nature 
as  seen  iu  his  symphonic  poem.  "Asgaardsreieu 
and  the  overture  "Erich  XIV.”  These  latter 
pieces  were  played  iu  Vienna  tn  T88B  under  his 
direction,  and  Hunslick  described  him  then  as 
brandishing  the  stick  savagely,  as  though  he 
were  hewing  me  enemies  oi  ni»  fatherland 
Now  in  the  song  sung  by  Mrs.  Zola  lie  lie ws 
away  at  simplicity,  at  spontaneity,  at  all  legiti- 
mate effect  and  at  natural  beauty. 

Miss  Franklin  gave  unalloyed  pleasure  by  the 
display  oi  her  puro  art.  and  Mr.  Lamson  sang 
with  the  earnestness  and  the  sincerity  that 
characterize  him  as  a singer.  Mr.  Schuecker 
was  applauded  deservedly  for  his  skilltul  per- 
formance; but  why  does  a musician  ot  his  taste 
and  acquirements  persist  in  playing  such  an  un- 
musical disarrangement  of  a charming  melody 
a»  the  number  that  he  introduced  last  evening 
alter  the"  Serena  Jo?" 

Philip  Hai 


Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  November  18,  1898.  1 

THERE  are  composers  ef  more  than  ordinary  j 

talent  and  marked  temperament  who  cannot  brook  a 
string  quartet.  They  dream  of  color,  they  weave  their  day 
thoughts  in  colored  stuffs,  they  plot  color  even  when  they 
appear  unoccupied  in  street  cars.  They  have  been  known 
to  compare  a string  quartet  to  cold  veal. 

When  there  are  musicians  who  are  thus  chilled  or  bored, 
it  is  a surprising  fact  that  tickets  for  the  concerts  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet  are  in  eager  demand  in  this  city,  and  the 
concerts  are  apparently  relished  keenly.  It  is  true  that  the 
ensemble  playing  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  for  it  is 
distinguished  by  purity  of  tone,  precision,  admirable 
phrasing  and  artistic  subordination  of  the  players,  one  to 
each  other  ; but  artistic  excellence  or  artistic  perfection 
does  not,  unfortunately,  compel  popular  appreciation.  Nor 
1 are  the  men  and  women  who,  as  pianists  or  singers,  are  ad- 
vertised as  assistants  so  unknown  that  the  element  of 
! curiosity  to  be  gratified  enters  into  the  problem.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nikisch,  Messrs.  Busoni,  Sherwood,  Jordan  and  Whit- 
ing are  familiar  names,  and  their  deeds  are  already  re- 
corded in  the  chronicles  of  the  town.  The  factor  of  indi- 
viduality may  be  eliminated.  It  remains,  however,  that 
' while  to  the  great  majority  of  concert  goers  a string  quar- 
1 tet  is  an  acquired  taste,  like  unto  olives  or  tomatoes, 

| Kneisel  concerts  are  crowded,  and  the  hearers  wear  the 
appearance  of  ineffable  rapture  in  the  exercise  of  a solemn 
function. 

The  second  of  a series  of  eight  of  these  concerts  was 
given  Monday  evening,  November  7.  Mr.  Clayton  Johns 
!«svasthe  pianist,  and  the  program  was  as  follows  : 

' Quartet,  E flat,  op.  19.... Lalo 

' Soffatafor  piano  and  violin,  A minor bchumann 

Quartet,  D minor Schubert 

"Hie  quartet  by  Lalo  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this 
jown,  and  I am  not  able  to  find  any  notice  of  its  perform- 
ance in  this  country  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  not  a 
grateful  composition,  and  it  has  none  of  the  elements  of 
Tnstantaneous  popularity.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
measures  in  the  third  movement,  an  allegro  con  fuoco, 
there  is  no  hint  or  suggestion  of  the  Spanish  inheritance 
and  French  atmosphere  that  might  well  have  influenced 
1 the  composer.  Born  in  Lille,  of  Spanish  ancestors,  Lalo 
studied  with  a German  named  Baumann,  and  he  took  his 
| models  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  This  quartet  is 
1 \ not  unlike  his  career— a steady  working  against  obstacles, 
f I There  is  little  thematic  beauty  or  originality,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a shunning  of  the  commonplace,  and 
perhaps  a too  fastidious  turning  of  the  back  on  anything 
1 that  might  at  once  tickle  the  ears  of  the  hearer.  The 
quartet  sounds  as  though  the  man  himself  was  addressing 


Miss  Marguerite  Hall  gave  the  second  and  last  of  her  vocal 

recitals  Wednesday  ever  ing, November  9,»nChickering  Hall 

She  san"  an  aria  from  “Alexander’s  Feast,  and  songs  by  j 
Bononcini,  Schubert.  Schumann,  Henschel,  Bizet  and  Goring 
Thomas.  I spoke  last  week  of  her  singing  as  without 
marked  rhetorical  distinction,  as  accurate  and  almost 
phlegmatic.  Her  performance  Wednesday  evening  was 
not  as  open  to  these  objections,  and  she  sang  the  songs  of 
Schumann  (“Widmung,”  Volksliedchen  and  • Fruh- 
lingsnacht  ”)  and  “ La  charmante  Marguerite  with  genu- 
ine unexa<r°-erated  expression.  In  the  simple  delivery  of 
a sample  mldy  she  is  admirable.  When  such  a song  as 
Bizet’s  “Adieu  de  l’Hotesse  arabe  1 ” is  given  to  her  she 
does  not  grasp  fully  the  dramatic  opportunity,  and  the 
woman  seen  in  the  imagination  of  Hugo  and  made  living 
by  Bizet  might  as  well  be  a New  England  maiden  of  en- 
viable social  position  in  a manufacturing  town. 

* 
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an  audience  with  the  sole  purpose  of  performing  a set 
duty  prepared  alike  for  praise  or  blame,  careless  of  every- 
thing  without  himself.  It  is  his  face  set  to  ™usic-the  ! 
face  seen  in  the  etching  in  Imbert’s  “Nouveaux  Profils  de 
; Musiciens.”  Now  this  white  haired,  white  bearded  gent  e-  1 
man  with  a rigid  stand  up  collar  might  be  a retired  stock  I 
♦ broker,  who  lived  in  a pinched  way  because  he  paid  every 
‘ cent  due  his  creditors,  or  a Don  Vuixote,  who  sought  va.n- 
jj  ly  his  ideal  in  a caf<5  of  the  main  boulevards  ; or  a mug- 
I wump  of  the  original  pattern,  who  set  his  face  agains 
f family  traditions  and  enjoyed  his  temporary  unpopularity. 

I I have  seldom  heard  a composition  that  was  so  devoi 

I of  sensuousness,  or  so  free  from  any  of  the  attrlbut^ 

[ beauty  as  it  is  commonly  rated.  To  be  sure  Thomas 
■ Hardy  suggests  that  “ it  is  a question  if  the  exclusiv  , 
reign  of  this  orthodox  beauty  is  not  approaching  its  las  j 

II  quarter.  The  new  vale  of  Temp6  may  be  a gaunt 
waste  in  Thule:  human  souls  may  find  themselves  in 

It  closer  and  closer  harmony  with  external  things  wearing  a 
sombreness  distasteful  to  our  race  when  it  was  y^ng- 
In  thisquartet,  however,  there  is  more  of  “ the  sand  dune 
L!  of  Scheveningen”  than  “the  mournful  sublimity o\ : a 
I moor,  a sea,  or  a mountain,”  which  is  “ absolutely  con- 
■ sonant  with  the  moods  of  the  more  thinking  among  man- 
kind.” And  at  the  same  time  the  hearer  respects  the 

composer,  though  he  is  severe,  inexorable  and  grim.  He 

f rls  his  ^rs  and  asks  if  this  is  the  Lalo  of  the  piece 
written  for  Sarasate,  or  the  maker  of  the  music  of  Le 

KTtTsV  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the  playing  of  the 
members  of  the  quartet  was  excellent  throughout 
evening,  and  the  masterly  performance  of  the  second 
1 movement  of  the  posthumous  quartet  of  Schubert  made  a 
j orofound  impression.  Mr.  Kneisel  played  the  violin  part 
I of  the  Schumann  sonata  with  taste,  but  Mr.  Johns  has 
I neither  the  technic  nor  the  temperament  to  play  such 
H music  or  to  participate  in  concerts  of  so  high  a grade. 
I His  tone  is  dry,  his  piano  is  cottony,  h.s  forte  is  feeble 
I;  clattering,  and  he  does  not  atone  for  technical  shortcom- 
■ j ings  by  any  pronounced  display  of  musical  “ native  mo- 

ments.” 


The  program  of  the  fourth  concert  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra,  November  12,  was  as  follows  •. ^ ^ 

Symphony,  A minor. . . ; • • • pvnst 

Concerto  for  violin  F sharp  mino  . . • • • • ” • ” ^^k 

Humoresque  for  orchestra ___ Beethoven 

The  feature  of  Saturday  evening  was  the  symphony  by 
Saint-Saons,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  audience  ap- 
preciated fully  this  delightful  work.  Its  workmanship  is 
too  fine,  perhaps;  there  are  no  nerve  shattering  effects  , | 

there  is  no  profoundly  that  is  akin  to  bathos  Jhe  Ri- 
cian rejoices  in  the  contrapuntal  seriousness  of  the  first 
movement,  which  is  free  from  pedagogic  baldness  and  se- 
verity. Saint-Saens  is  too  much  of  a man  of  the  world  to 
insist  on  his  learning,  just  as  he  is  too  well  bred  to  attempt 
to  startle  by  sensational  means.  How  simple  and  how 
beautiful  is  the  short  adagio  1 The  scherzo  ,s  a charming 
example  of  French  refinement  and  piquancy  in  melody, 
harmony  and  instrumentation;  the  finale  is  not ^ merely -a 
brilliant  signature  and  flourish  ; there  is  something  aid 
something  that  is  worth  the  remembering.  It  is  true  that 
the  work  is  free  from  volcanic  emotion  and  the  deep  Intel- 
lectuality  that  is  the  brother  of  dull  obscurity.  It  is  emi- 
nently  sane.  The  thought  is  often  expressed  in  epigrams 
The  composer  does  not  hammer  his  ideas  into  the  hearer 
L aSiou,  repetition  ; he  admit,  frankly  that  the  hearer 
hL  intelligence.  He  is  even  content  with  suggesting  in 
certain  instances,  and  leaves  the  hearer  to  his  own  devices. 
There  are  no  trombones,  tuba  or  harp,  and  in  the  secon 
movement  the  horns,  trumpets  and  drums  are  silent  But 
when  an  instrument  speaks  it  is  with  reas°n’ 
is  delivered  of  speech  its  mission  is  accomplished  and 

Sl1 'iTumperdink  is  not  a familiar  name  to  students  of  music 
or  concert  goers.  It  is  said  that  he  is  a Bavarian  and  a 
hard  student.  Like  most  professedly  humorous  pieces  o 
music  this  humoresque  is  a cheap  and  dreary  thing, 
might  not  be  out  of  place  as  a stopgap  in  the  program  of 
a German  watering  place  Sunday  afternoon  entertainment, 

I ‘ but  it  is  not  humorous  in  conception  or  in  instrumentation 

The  suggestion  of  the  march  in  Raff’s  “Lenore  is  ro? 

Ito  juxtaposition  with  a reminiscence  of  Meyerbeer,  but 

I there  is  no  point  in  the  piece,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  a composition  should  be  played  in  a symphony  con- 

Adamowski  played  the  Ernst  concerto  for  v^in  and 
although  he  was  applauded  loudly  h.s  performance  was  by 
no  means  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism . It  is  true  that  this 

vehicle  for  virtuosoship  is  a severe  strain  on  the  per^rm  . 

and  if  the  ancient  saw  is  to  be  commended  Mr.  Ada  1 

ski  is  to  be  praised  for  firing  his  arrow  at  the  sun.  Hi 
tonation  was  not  always  pure,  his  tone  was  often  >n 
dry  and  as  a whole  the  concerto  was  beyond  his  caPaC1^ 

A.y  p“.,.d  ky  kin.  .he  c.n»r.o  bop.l«-,;OW 

fashioned,  and  at  the  .an.,  time  tnv.ai  and , du  ■ " ] 

told  that  Ernst  produced  a great  effect  with  it,  but  Ernst  1 
was  a remarkable  violinist  and  we  live  under  another  mu-  , 

sical  consulship.  . , . ex.  ! 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  playe  in  i 

ceedingly  well,  although  a few  exceptions  m.gh 
taken  to  the  reading  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  eet 
hoven  symphony  ; for  the  first  theme  was  not  give 

frankly  but  with  exaggeration  in  the  observance  a 

interpolation  of  nuances.  Mr.  MacDowel.  w.  Up  £ the 
solo  part  of  his  A minor  concerto  for  piano  next  Saturday  1 
and  the  other  numbers  of  the  program  will  b Brah^ 
third  symphony,  the  » Menuet  des  Follets ^ and 
des  Sylphes  ” of  Berlioz,  and  Liszt’s  “ 1 asso. 


The  pianists  and  singers  are  preparing  busily the 
descentPupo„  us.  Mr.  Busoni  will  give  four  P»no  ^ 
and  Miss  Marie  Geselschap  wifi  play  the  pian  , 

?„g  of  November  18  and  the  afternoon  of  November  23. 
Miss  Geselschap  should  surely  display  temperam  > 
she  was  born  in  Java,  or  Borneo,  orSumatra  or  some  other 
9ultry  isle  washed  by  strange  seas.  Chamber  concerts  are 
as  thick  as  blackberries  in  season,  and  Messrs.  a^r™  ’ 
Adamowski  and  Arthur  Whiting  are  prominently  iden 
fied  With  them.  Mr.  Lena  Little  and  Mr.  Meyn  are  to  sing 
together  • Mrs.  Sophie  Z6la,  with  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin 
and  Gartner  Lamson,  will  appear  the  18th  in  “ "operatic 
concert,”  and  there  are  bands  and  rumors  of  bandar 
Sunday  evening  recreation. 


The  programme  of  the  fifth  Symphony  con- 
cert was  as  follows:  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3,  F ' majoi.... .MacDowell 

coucerio  for  pianoforte  i'°*  J*' LJ.V'tjon de*Faiut  Berlioz 
Two  movements  from  La  Damnation oe  l 
1 ' 1.  >i  enuet.  des  b eu-f  diets. 

II.  V.,lse  des  Sylphes. 

“ Tasso,  Lamento  e lrionio  

Mr.  K.  A.  MacDowell  was  the  pianist, 
the  first  pianoforte  concerto  of  Mr.  Mac 

Dowell  was  played  as  an  arrangementfortwo 

pianofortes  in  concerts  given  respectively  by 
Mr.  Gerrisli  and  Mr.  Whelpley  during  the 
season  of  ’85-’8G.  Its  first  performance  with 
orchestra  in  this  country  was  at  a concerto  con- 
cert given  by  Mr., Lang.  April  3. 1888.  when  Mr. 
Whelpley  was  the  pianist.  It  has  “.“Ail 
in  European  and  American  cities  08M-I891)  , 
py  Teresa  Carreno.  Its  first  performance  in  1 
public  by  the  composer  was  the  performance  of 
last  week.  „ 

Mr.  MacDowell  has ‘shown  in  this  concerto 
greater  fidelity  to  the  traditions,  or  the  feticli. 
fr  ?he  sane  rules  of  form  than  in  the  greater 
number  of  his  later  compositions.  Hus  hde  ty 
has  not  choked  spontaneity,  nor  has  it  stiffened 
expression  of  thought.  The 

°“reoableC?chOTs“tStthi  tunes'of  honored  com- 
posers whogmded  hissieps.  or  who^years  ago. 

S^i^ntrK^  it  is  -vjr  Present. 

however,  ever  mindful  of . the  to0 

10  o ttey  whiobU“u0bfthsent?ment\hat 

?s“  never  semimental,  and  romance  that  is  al- 
ways wiifiin  me  control  of  the  dreamer.  Nor 

ISSliiS 

wmml 

Mystically  and  thrice  recalled. 

orchestra  Playe  h passages  in  the  sec- 

k ion  a l 1 avc(  ^ n (lrli  o last  ol  the  symphony 

iffiz.  as  wcli  as  in  the  circus  pomp  of  Liszt, 
the  orchestra  was  admirable. 

Marine  Band,  under  the  direction  of 

t lbep  sousa  gave  7 concert  last  evening  in 

t*1'1  usl  Tto  bantl  was  assisted  bv  Miss 
U’IC  in  W » Antonio  Galassi.  bar- 
Marculla  Ly  un,  sopra  t rUere  was  a 

itone.  and  Mi.  Lffn 1 • "s;asm  was  groat, 

largo  a in  "j"j.  t|10  programme  stood  for  two 

l-.ach  nurnboi  played ; ilauces.  marches  and 

nuinat  rs  that  were  were  civen  t, 

arrangements  ol  p i + insatiate  eucorc 

tho  f ^composed  Ol  excellant  ma 

‘“'M  i a ,d  it  would  be  invidious  to  particular 
lerial.  and  it 'voum  ^ d Uea  caretul ly,  an; 

Hons  °f  , . concert  reflected  cunllt  on  thj 

cliaractii.  * * Mr.  rtousa  does  not  al 

ka  ruiei  the  whirlwind  and  direct  tin 
ways  ride  in  w a ,lvoly  apprecia 

storm , ho  vaiuo  of  contrasts,  an 

uon  • °!  „nii  ers  as  tii9  arrangement  of  th 
cortani . nun' i ei , . “*r  Uy#lt  suUe  were  playe 

w i ll:  Ho  I icilc',  ^I'frorn^  * ''lu  cia*.8’’  ^ml*  display  e 

*»«•&  m “*  ■ 


f iu,.  ......... ....  j 

fflS-S'sas** 

...  rn  imoks  were  published  lately  that  m 

cisms  lraos'a;edhy  Mrs.^reu,ar  ^ ^ 
by  t, lias.  I-  i'i  'r  (>r  tll0  Hemiulscoi 
. .Santley ’* pubiishotl  by  Macmii.an& 

Anv  extmmed  ^ouco  of  ihe.w  intorosting 
valuable  volumes  must  beuelerre  . for 


v[Tl/ 


In  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ives 
Gilman,  now  Instructor  in  Psychology  at 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  invited  certain 
residents  of  Cambridge  and  Boston  to  par- 
ticipate with  him  in  a musical  experiment. 
His  attempt  was  “ to  make  an  experimental 
contribution  to  the  question  so  much  de- 
bated regarding  the  power  o£  music  to 
awaken  definite  ideas  and  emotions  in  the 
listener.”  lie  proposed  “to obtain  tlio  listen- 
ers’judgments  in  the  form  of  answers  to  a 
question  prepared  beforehand  on  each  of  a 
number  of  musical  selections,”  which*  ap- 
peared in  a definite  way  expressive  either  to 
himself  or  others.  The  experiment  was 
made  in  April.  The  report  of  Mr.  Gilman 
appeared  in  the  August  and  October  mini-  | 
bers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  ! 
and  it  lias  just  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  This  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  tile  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  Interested  in  music. 

It  was  tlie  Counselor  in  Immermann’s 
“ Eplgonen  ” who  said:  “There  is  only  one 
conversation  more  odious  to  me  than  that 
ji  about  painting;  and  that  is  talk  about 

I music.”  Nor  was  the  Counselor  beside  him-  1 
I self.  When  the  conversation  concerning 
I music  is  not  of  a technical  nature,  it  is  apt  to 
| bt  either  the  expression  of  aggressive  indi- 
vidual taste  or  the  picturing  in  words  of 
'!  personal  emotions  that  are  often  deliberately 
I invoked  after  the  hearing  of  the  music  that  is 
said  to  compel  them.  But  it  is  the  fashion  in 
these  days  to  regard  music,  painting,  litera- 
ture and  sculpture  as  interchangeable  arts: 
Music  is  worthless  unless  it  suggests  some- 
thing definite ; a book,  or  a natural  phenom- 
enon, or  a painting,  or  a definite  human  pas- 
sion. This  process  of  extracting  sunbeams 
out  of  cucumbers  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  good  German  who,  in  1754, 
described  “the  allegories  and  figures  which 
exist  in  music,  particularly  in  the  trumpet, 
and  by  which  the  most  important  mysteries 
of  the  Scriptures  can  be  clearly  demon- 
strated,” would  be  welcomed  as  a brother  by 
the  concert-goer  of  to-day  who  professes  to 
find  everything  in  music  except  pure,  abso- 
lute music. 

To  those  who  really  believe  that  music 
can  convey  a definite  and  a substantial  idea 
to  an  audience  as  a whole  this  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Gilman  will  seem  as  a wet  blanket. 
Eleven  musical  selections  were  played  to  au 
audience  of  about  thirty.  The  impressions 
made  in  each  case  were  written  out  by  the 
respective  hearers,  and  these  impressions 
are  recorded  faithfully  by  Mr.  Gilman.  The 
results  of  the  experiment  may  be  best  stated 
in  his  own  words:  “Although  this  pro- 

gramme is  made  up  of  specially  expressive 
music,  the  amount  of  significance,  imagin- 
ative or  emotional,  which  can  be  made  out 
from  our  replies  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
comparatively  scanty.  Further,  they  show 
us  two  ways  in  which  listeners  to  music  may 
easily  be  misled  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
import  in  the  tones  they  hear.  In  the  first 
place,  what  is  in  fact  a character  of  the 
given  structure  of  tone  may  be  mis- 
taken for  something  external  to  it.  * * * 
In  tlie  second  place,  what  is  in  fact 
only  a suggestion  of  a given  structure  of  tone 
is  mistaken  for  an  element  of  significance  in 
it.  * * * All  that  is  most  valuable,  it 
may  more  plausibly  be  claimed,  in  musical 
expressiveness,  is  unutterable.  * * * It  is 
no  news  that  there  are  realms  of  being  be- 
yond the  reach  of  scientific  inquiry;  and 
among  them  may  lie  all  that  is  best  in  tlie 
message  of  music.” 

This  pamphlet,  tlie  record  of  the  conflict- 
ing impressions  of  hearers  who  were  pre- 
pared to  be  impressed,  is  a corroboration  of 
the  statement  of  Walt  Whitman : 

••  All  music  is  wliat  awakens  from  you  when  you  are  re- 
minded by  tlie  instruments, 

It  is  not  the  violins  and  the  cornets,  it  is  not  the  oboe,  nor 
the  beating  drums,  nor  the  notes  of  the  baritone  singer 
singing  his  sweet  romanza,  nor  those  of  the  men’s 
chorus,  nor  those  of  the  women’s  chorus. 

It  Is  nearer  and  farther  than  they.” 

'A^Tlr,  z z. 


Mr.  Smalley,  the  London  correspondent  of 
I the  ■New  York  Tribune,  is  a well-equipped 
and  entertaining  writer;  but  when  in  his  re- 
view of  Irving’s  production  of  "King  Lear” 
he  constantly  alludes  to  the  tragedian  as 
“Daddy  Lear”  and  thus  sneers  openly  at 
earnest  and  sincere  work,  doe’s  he  not  step 
over  the  bounds  of  legitimate  criticism? 


Apropos  of  the  post-mortem  discussion  of 
the  Springfield  affair,  recent  football  stories 
that  come  from  England  are  of  interest.  The 
other  day  an  umpire  who  acted  according 
to  his  judgment  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  ground  under  tlie  friendly 
protection  of  the  police.  And  although  foot- 
ball is  not  a dangerous  game,  an  eleven-year- 
old  boy  named  Stephenson,  “a  strong, 
healthy  lad,”  died  a few  days  ago  from  the 
effects  of  a kick  on  the  thigh  while  he  was 
maintaining  the  honor  of  his  school. 


It  is  said  that  the  anti-snappers  propose  to 
make  things  lively  in  New  \ ork  State  by 
exhuming  the  record  of  the.  early  political  ca- 
reer of  Edward  Murphy,  Jr.,  In  case  he  is 
pushed  by  tlio  Hill  faction  towards  the  Sena- 
torial chair  in  Washington.  But  the  busi- 
ness so  dear  to  Jerry  Cruncher  is 
dangerous  in  politics,  and  tho  resur- 
rectionist may  suffer  more  than  tho 
owner  of  tho  family  skeleton.  Few  of  the 
New  York  politicians,  evon  when  they  are 
now  among  the  elect,  can  endure  easily  the 
judgment  of  this  world,  when  all  tilings  are 
disclosed.  Mr.  Murphy  has  a good  memory, 
a reckless  spirit  when  aroused,  and  a news- 
paper at  his  disposal  for  the  thorough  venti- 
lation of  his  views  and  tlio  exposure  of  his 
reminiscences. 


It  would  seem  that  experience  might  teach  j 
imaginative  reporters  to  beware  of  trying  j 
criminal  cases  out  of  court.  Tlie  hunt  in 
these  cases  leads  to  a snark,  but  the  snark 
is,  unfortunately,  as  a rule  aboojum.  And 
yet  the  lamp  of  experience  has  been  blown 
out  again,  and  rumors  shine  feebly  in  the 
dark,  which  enable  the  reporters  to  write 
a column  or  two  concerning  that  which 
might  have  happened  or  may  possibly  hap- 
pen. The  proportions  of  tho  scandal  vary ; 
but  such  a breach  of  decency  remains  a pub- 
lic scandal. 


THE  KNEISEL  CONCERT. 

The  third  of  tho  Kneisel  Quartet  concerts 
was  given  last  evening  in  Ciiickering  Hall.  The 
pianist,  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood,  assisted.  The 
programme  was  as  toliows; 

Quartette.  E flat Mozart 

Quartette.  F minor,  op.  95 Beethoven 

Pianoforte  quintette,  op.  44 Schumann 

Mr.  Sherwood  gave  a brilliant  performance  of 
the  pianoforte  part  of  the  quintette.  It  was  one 
to  be  remembered  for  its  crispness,  clearness, 
rhythmic  sense  and  fire.  Once  or  twice  there 
was  a suspicion— faint,  to  be  sure— of  undue 
haste,  but  the  suspicion  was  only  for  a mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sherwood  is  a virtuoso  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word;  virtuoso  blood  runs  in  bis 
veins.  That  he  should  so  chasteu  his  spirit  and 
curb  desire  to  monopolize  attention  was  not, 
however,  unexpected,  for  he  has  given  many 
proofs  in  days  past  of  an  artistic  nature  thor- 
oughly schooled.  At  tlie  same  tima,  the  exhi- 
bition of  manly  subor  dilation  at  the  proper 
time  is  not  so  common  that  when  it  is  in  evi- 
dence it  should  be  slighted  as  almost  foreign  to 
tlie  issue. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  praise  in  detail  the 
playing  of  the  members  of  the  quartette.  The 
characteristics  of  the  different  composers,  as 
seen  in  the  particular  works,  were  admirably 
expressed— the  serenity,  the  childlike  inno- 
cence. the  vague  sadness  of  Mozart:  the  gloom, 
the  struggle,  ihe  grotesque  faucy  of  Beethoven; 
the  romantici-m  f Schumann. 

I lie  selections  themselves  might  well  serve  as 
pegson  which  sermons  concerning  the  changes 
in  Dopular  opinion  could  be  hung.  Tlie  Mozart 
quartettes  that  were  dedicated  to  Haydn  sur- 
prised. if  they  .iid  not  shook  the  amateurs  and 
even  many  of  the  wise  men  of  his  day.  When 
the  Scliuppanzigh  quartette  played  the  last 
quartettes  ot  Beethoven,  tlie  name  of  doubting 
Thomas  was  legion.  Lenz  calls  the  one  in 
F minor.  " tlie  marvelous  bridge  thrown  from 
the  second  style  of  Beethoven  to  the 
third;"  but  to  many  of  our  own  time  this  bridge 
was  burned  promptly  by  tho  composer,  who 
stood  safely  on  tho  ground  of  his  later,  mystical 
works.  Perhaps  Ignaz  Schuppanzigh,  "Myiord 
Falstaff.”  only  increased  the  doubts  of  tho 
hearers  by  his  own  performance,  for  we  are  told 
that  his  baud  was  so  big  and  lat  that  he  olten 
played  false,  and  lie  had  the  habit  of*dividing 
the  phrase,  as  well  as  the  tricks  of  distorting 
the  rhythm  and  accenting  unimportant  notes. 
Furthermore.  Camilte  Saint-Saeus  lias  shown  us 
in  the  very  case  of  the  Sfiumann  quintette  liow 
a man  shifts  his  opinions,  perhaps  with  his  skin, 
in  every  seven  years,  perhaps  from  year  to  year. 

" The  first  time.”  he  says.  “ I heard  this  cele- 
brated quintette  I was  so  unappreciative 
of  its  worth  that  I am  now  astonished. 
Later  I enjoyed  it.  and  for  several 
years  my  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  Now 
my  noble  rage  is  comparatively  calm.  While  I 
recognize  it  as  an  extraordinary  work,  epoch- 
making  in  the  history  of  chamber-music,  I fin  1 
serious  faults,  winch  almost  pain  me  when  I 
listen.  1 knew  these  laults  long  ago,  but  I did  not 
wish  to  see  them.  You  lall  in  love  with  works 
of  art,  and  as  long  as  you  love  them  there 
are  no  faults;  if  tnere  are  laults,  they  are  vir- 
tues. Love  passes  away:  the  iaults  remain, 
lliere  are  works  which  one  loves  until  death 
comes.  Others  triumph  over  tlio  changes  in 
taste.  These  rare  compositions  are  the  true 
masterpieces;  and  the  gr  atest  composers  do 
not  make  them  every  dav  in  the  week.”  Such 
a masterpiece  is  the  Mozart  quartette  played 
last  evening,  and  written  over  a century  ago. 

Philip  Halb. 

_ ; Kerens'  'z.  3 

I The  Panama  Canal  scandal  is  taken  out 
occasionally  in  France  and  aired.  At  one 
time  the  exhibition  will  be  in  the  newspapers 
Rlone;  at  another  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
■will  be  aroused  to  frenzy.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  wretched  management,  or  de- 
liberate swindle,  as  some  say,  has  ruined 
many  a family  in  the  country  towns  of 
France.  Savings  have  been  absorbed,  and  in 
tlie  hope  of  eventually  regaining,  industrious 
jmen  and  women  have  lost  their  all.  Still  in 
tlie  present  instance  there  is  certainly  as 
much  politics  as  sentiment  in  tho  public  de- 
nunciation. 


Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  playwright, 
is  not  content  with  writing  dramas  that 
please  actors,  public  and  managers.  He 
needs  must  write  and  lecture  concerning  his 
trade.  His  latest  claim  is  that  the  aim  of 
tlie  dramatist  should  not  be  amusement;  and 
he  quotes  Kuskin  to  the  effect  that  “the 
end  of  art  is  not  to  amuse.”  But  first  of  all 
the  terms  “art”  and  “amusement”  should 
be  defined.  Critics  who  have  not  the  fear  of 
Mr.  Jones  before  their  eyes  are  bold  enough 
to  say  that  while  his  plays  amuse  the  people 
they  are  without  art. 


-1:1  2 ^ n 

~\  THE  APOLLO  CLUB. 

Tho  first  concert,  ot  Iho  twontv-gocond  sonson 
of  tho  Apollo  Club  was  given  Inst  evening,  with 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  as  conductor  and  Mr.  E.  Cutter,  I 
Jr.,  as  pianist.  'Iho  club  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  I 
Conun e Moore-Lawson,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Al-  | 
win  Scbrooder,  ’cellist.  Tlio  hall  was  filled  as1 
usual  with  an  auilionco  that  applauded  heartily 
tho  club  and  tlio  soloists.  Lloyd’s  sotting  of 
Charles  Kingsley’s  “ Longbonrds’  Saga”  was 
the  first  number  o(  tlio  programme.  It  is  an 
ambitious  work,  well  made  from  tlie  technical 
standpoint,  occasionally  happy  in  dramatic 
force,  hut  as  a whole  rather  long  winnod  and 
tedious.  Lloyd  is  one  ot  the  many  Englishmen 
who  write  eminently  respectable  music,  music 
that  would  lie  accepted  in  any  oi  the  schools, 
and  is  nevertheless  without  peculiar  flavor.  Ho 
will  certainly  receivo  the  degree  of  Mus. 
Doc.,  it  no  does  not  alroady  wear  the 
title.  The  other  numbers  were  the  pretty 
and  sentimental  “soreuale”  by  Pacliu  ; 
“Gnome’s  nomr,”  by  Mair, which  was  sung  effec- 
tively anu  repeated ; Ilaitou’s  “ Tars’ Bong: 
Weinzerl’s  " What  tlie  Birds  Say,”  with  tenor 
solo  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Herrick;  and  Liebo’s  “ March 
oi  the  Goths.”  The  singing  was  in  tlio  main  ex- 
cellent. In  tlio  " Longbeards’  Saga  ” there  were 
one  or  two  faint-hearted  or  insocuro  passages,  but 
as  a whole  the  concert  wus  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  too  club.  Mr.  Scliroedor  was  applau  led 
loudly  after  the  selections  from  Lindner,  Goss- 
masn,  Bacu  and  Kleugel ; and  so,  too.  Mrs.  Law- 
son  was  recalled,  although  sho  was  not  heard  in 
the  songs  by  Miss  (Jhammaue  to  best  advantage. 
She  seemed  at  fir^t  nervous  and  her  voice  was 
not  always  under  comrol  in  tlio  " Kosemon  ie.” 
The  peculiar  clntrm  of  ner  singing  is  almost  lost 
in  a room  of  tlie  size  of  tlie  Music  Hail.  The 
next  concert  of  the  club  will  be  given  Wednes- 
day evening,  Jan.  15.  Philip  Hailk. 


The  anxiety  of  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  is  a 
I modern  instance  of  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  laurels  of  Miltiades,  for  he  dreams  of 
the  triumph  of  Maud  S.  The  mare  will  be 
trained  all  winter  long,  that  she  may  show 
herself  the  fastest  of  her  kind.  No  one 
will  grudge  such  a result,  for  Mr.  Bonner’s 
treatment  of  horses  has  been  such  as  to  en- 
dear him  to  all  lovers  of  animals.  When  his 
horses  race  they  race  from  love  of  it  and  for 
the  glory  of  their  master ; they  do  not  make 
or  lose  fortunes  for  sporting  men. 

Tobacco  is  again  the  subject  of  acrid  dis- 
cussion. Charles  Sautley  in  his  “Reminis- 
cences” makes  the  remark  that  he  never 
knew  a good  singer  who  did  not  smoke, 
and  he  cites  the  remarkable  case  of 
Mario,  who  used  to  smoke  when 
he  was  in  Italy  100  cigars  a 
day.  But  the  “ Idlers’  Club  ” in  London 
takes  a sterner  view.  The  majority  think 
that  a smoker  is  a fit  subject  for  police  sur- 
veillance, and  Dr.  Parker  calls  the  en- 
joyment of  the  pipe  “ the  pastime  of 
perdition,”  which  has  been  abandoned  by  all 
reputable  persons,  and  left  to  “ministers, 
editors,  poets  and  other  intellectual  confec- 
tioners.” Such  violence  in  speech,  however, 
is  as  bad  as  the  excess  of  the  Golden- voiced 
Mario. 

There  are  many  and  just  complaints  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  proper  ventilation  in  our 
public  halls,  both  large  and  small.  The  foul 
air  that  too  often  prevents  enjoyment  is  gen- 
erally the  result  of  carelessness  or  sliiftless- 
ness.  The  temperature  of  the  outside  world 
is  not  consulted,  or  the  hall  is  not  aired  im- 
mediately after  use;  and  in  consequence 
both  the  entertainer  and  the  entertained 
suffer.  G 


To  the  honest  German  who  listens  respect- 
fully to  his  Emperor, patriotism  seems  synony- 
mous with  taxation.  Not  only  are  the  best 
years  of  the  young  tradesman  and  laborer 
used  for  military  preparation,  but  an  addi- 
tional load  must  now  be  put  on  tlie  back  of  a 
growing  people.  And  all  this,  according  to 
the  Emperor,  is  to  preserve  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  other  nations.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Emperor’s  speech  was  “coldly 
received”  by  the  newspapers  of  Berlin. 


Music  in  Boston* 

Boston,  November  20,  1892. 

THE  first  of  three  subscription  concerts  wa^ 

given  by  the  Adamowski  Quartet  in  Chickering  Hall 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  15th.  The  instrumental 
numbers  were  Mozart’s  G major  quartet,  No.  12,  and 
Gade’s  D major  quartet,  op.  63.  Miss  Marguerite  Hall 
sang  songs  by  Arne,  Purcell  and  Arthur  Somervell.  The 
quartet  is  now  made  up  of  the  Adamowski  brothers, 
Timothy  and  Joseph,  A.  Moldauer  and  M.  Zach.  They  are 
lall  members  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  record  a marked  improvement  in  the 
performance  of  the  players.  The  virtuoso  blood  of  Mr.  T. 
Adamowski  has  in  the  past  been  injurious  to  the  proper 
balance  of  the  quartet  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  com- 
posers. Unrest,  unnecessary  shifting  of  rhythm,  an  ab- 
sence of  reserve  power  and  suggested  strength,  these 
were  too  often  the  characteristics  of  the  performance  of 
last  year.  Even  now  the  ensemble  is  by  no  means  perfect. 
The  intonation  of  the  brothers  is  not  always  above  suspi- 
cion, and  at  times  the  brothers  are  too  much  in  evidence. 
But  where  there  is  general  improvement,  both  in  conception 
and  the  carrying  out,  one  can  afford  to  be  silent  concern- 
ing little  matters  of  detail,  such  as  thfe  proper  execution  of 
certain  ornaments  and  questions  of  individual  taste. 


\mr  ~ S> 
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< 


T . ■»*'  in  lhcGad,  . orn^i. 

The  serenity  and  the  restrained  passion  of  Mozart 
are  «»1  a severe  tax  to  the  players.  Miss  Hall  sang  the 
English  songs  with  taste.  The  numbers  by  Arthur 
S .mervell,  a pupil  of  Kiel  and  an  Englishman  of  rare 
fancy,  were  a refreshing  novelty. 


The  musical  feature  of  the  week  was  the  performance  o 

Mr  v ^ MacDowell’s  first  concerto  for  piano,  A minor,  at 

the  Svmphonv  concert  last  evening.  It  was  played  by  the 
I ^ poser,  who  was  applauded  enthusiastically  and  thrice 
recalled  The  concerto  was  played  in  this  country  in  , 
,VsS  and  1SS9  and  in  European  cities  in  1890  and  1891  by  J 
1 .ik.rc  hut  1 am  told  Mr.  MacDt  well 


nlaved  it  last  week  for  the  first  time. 

P Traditional  form  is  perhaps  more  respected  in  this  com 
certo  than  in  the  later  works  of  the  talen  ed  composer  but 
this  respect  is  not  merely  the  creature  of  conventionality 
for  Mr  MacDowell  shows  his  respect  in  many  origin  ! 
w ...t  First  of  all  the  music  is  eminently  euphonious,  it  is 
n ularlv  free  from  slavish  following  of  esteemed  com-  j 
posers  who  worked  out  their  thoughts  before  Mr.  MacDow- 
wa,  bi,  enough  to  sit  at  his  desk.  It  is  melodious  and 
I the  themes  are  delightfully  treated.  They  do  not  reappear 
i lke  sulky  children  whipped  by  the  schoolmaster,  but  with  , 
„miHno  faces,  or  even  roguishly  they  come  before  the  an- 
' T for  they  know  full  well  that  they  are  welcome 

visitors.  The  instrumentation  is  masterly  throughout 

especially  in  the  discretion,  the  self  restraint  shown  by  the 

|CTheOSoetrher  numbers  of  this  fifth  Symphony  concert  were 
r hms’  third  symphony,  the  menuet  and  the  ‘Waltz  of 
Sylph8»  from  “The  Damnation  of  Faust,”  and  Liszts 
T Tasso  ” The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  in  the  main 

excellent.  There  were  ragged  passages  in  the  second  move 

of  the  symphony,  but  the  first  and  last  movements 

Us  well  as  the  other  numbers  of  the  program,  were  played 

I exceedingly  well.  „ 


The  emancipation  of  woman  does  not 
bring  in  its  train  such  appalling  results  in 
the  United  States  as  in  more  conservative 
^spuntrios.  Take  the  case  of  the  female  law- 
yer; for  she  is  now  an  established 
fact.  When  she  appears  in  England  she 
will  be  obliged  to  give  up  certain 

prerogatives  of  her  sex,  as  individual  taste 
in  dress.  For  the  forensic  costume  is  there 
a solemn  necessity.  Will  she  be  willing  to 
wear  the  wig,  which  was  first  worn  to  hide  tiie 
fact  that  the  head  had  been  shaven,  for  priests 
were  once  forbidden  to  act  as  advocates  in 
court,  and  thus  denied  their  former  calling. 
No  wonder  that  an  English  barrister  of  hu- 
mor finds  agreeable  food  for  speculation,  and 
thinks  that  in  the  future  it  will  bo  well  to 
have  a room  at  tho  Law  Courts  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  coiffeurs. 


Inasmuch  as  the  surplice-choir  has  driven 
out  in  fashionable  Episcopalian  churches  the 
little  baud  of  men  and  women  singers,  and 
inasmuch  as  boys’  voices  are,  at  the  best  but 
brittle  tilings  and  not  found  easily  by  the 
open  road,  the  example  of  our  English 
brethren  might  be  followed.  They, 

in  certain  instances,  nre  now  expeii- 
mftiting  with  robed  choirs  of  young 
girls.  Those  who  like  tlve  ceremony  would 
thus  be  content;  the  task  of  the  choirmaster 
would  be  lightened,  and  the  musical  service 
would  be  improved.  Much  harm  has  come 
from  the  misconstruction  of  Paul’s  state- 
ment that  woman  should  not  be  heard  in  the 


church. 
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MR.  BAER  MANN’S  CONCERT. 

....  . , of  sti-ies  of  chamber  concerts  by 

given  la*  evening  m 


c y.;0  7<Ma  a soprano,  gave  a concert  in  Chickering 

J ~ -V  Mi.,  Ge«r:d.  Fra.. 

Gardn.r  L.m.on  and  H.inrioh  Schnecker.  W-- 

Her  teenn  manac,ement  of  breath  there  is  much  to 

3 She  sang  songs  by  Massenet,  °lse">  “J  , 

,h  mTss  Franklin  duets  from  “Norma”  and  “Lakm^  | 

Mr.  t rwXit^cla^and  c^li 

he  was  Don  7erlina  ” Miss  Franklin  displayed 

JSulfand  high ‘advantage  the  exquisite  purity  and  the 
V.  of  her  art  Mr.  Schnecker,  the  harper,  played, 

brother  numbers,  two  trivial,  commonplace  compost- 

tions  by  E.  Schnecker.  ^ 


Union  Hall,  Mr. 

. Jlo  programme  was  as  follows: 

J i-’o ntasy,  C beettioven 

viuiaiiuir  


;•>  vtuiaUjns ’ I,-'' <17  .....lirahms 

This  wa'^'a  'soucert  that  gave  both  finale urs 
1 '".pTs  pleasure.  He  that  smiles  mdul- 

311  tl'v  at  the  name  of  Mozart  and  professes  to  en- 
geutly  at tbe  nan  o£  boelhoven  possessed 

joy  ouiy  Urn  later  wo  by  u thought  of 

If  rUllVeTho  b^ves  thal  the  gospel  ac- 
Brahms.  He  w «°  d is  not  one  of  un- 
cording to  Jo^unes  Bialuns  eudured 

mixed  peace.  f-Hd  apparently  useless 

the  wcrkiUo  out  rememuranoe 

problems.  console  by  u.e^  ma8ter3  of 
01  the  music  the  Beetuoven  quartette 
the  past.  In  • 0j  Zeldina  and  tiie 
lie  welcomed  the  voice  which  lnfiu; 

charming  mannerisms,  ot  Mozait w -W 


( mannerisms  — er_  when  ho 

enceu  sirongly  ^ Mozart  be  thought  of 

listened  to  tlie  Fant_.  concerning  the 

the  tales  toid  ^V  'n  ; qE  the  youiw  pianist. 


a marvel  ol  nikcnumj 

lenges  to  the  attention  ot  tiie dmat . Raer. 

l'he  performance  was  exceiieu  ^ moch. 

•man n was  beard  vob  at  aav  cfe!irness  and  its 

anisin  was  dlstiuK,u.!3',V;„  nf  ’ tone,  by  cure- 


Miss  Marie  Gesselschap  gave  the  same  evening,  the  18th 
’ n recital  and  I did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 

LP,  ba rst  -i”  pl.y.f.i"tse30.s-  Her  program  ... 

her , but  she  P J & the  season  in  play 

authorities,  anh  .he  ciuae, — w*""* 

’“'hi™  .hoold  be  or>le  a limited  1 

535SSts=s« 

of  the  men  s xhj.  Strength  of  the  applicant  might 

rigid  examinati  in.  ; ^ who  succeed  in  moving  a 

I be  tested  by  a m«h  • stroke  o{  finger  should  be 

■ certain  number  of  poun  y . rous  >»  and 

f entered  in  the  book  as  “ ormI  ‘j  ' Licenses  should  be 

? or  vaulting  ambition  in  the  c , 

Td  ; 

to  wear  badges  or  f ^ ^ habit  q{  the  leper  of  the 

J *>y  sounding  of  q{  apartrnent  houses 

M‘drll,:  '"'ho  Id  be  obliged  to  live  in  a distinct  quarter,  a 
rn us, mans  should  be_obl  g ^ reserved  in  the  suburbs 

I '‘‘tt’row  ofTheds  each  shed  containing  an  instrument 

a*  i»  '>b"v  in  the  neighborhood 

of  a powder  factory. 


kureness,  by  L’ea"fy  ornaments,  b>hy  ° the 

iul  treatment  ^ lor  llie  runs  and  the 

ssibs.«jk  srrwr-i  «!-««■  jss 


meaning,  and  tney  were  it.  __  were  the 


>■  1I.B  . V.  liU  late  rcsktenco.  (frassdale.  bo«J«J 
| °l-}&  burial  wad  o.i  .Monday,  Xuv.  28,  at  Winilsor,  Vt. 


Sfa. 

VKAl'll  OJ’’  S?mtSl  n A LE. 


piain.t  ot  tne  similar  words  ot 

pmyers  that  assisted  dc  wa8  keenly  ap-  | 

coniinendation.  iUe  auui  0t  the  uer- 

SS  AlMnXit  was  an  evening  to  he 

remembered.  Philip  Hale. 


William  B.  Hale,  whose  death  has  oo 

curred  somewhat  unexpectedly  atTrevilian’s 

in  Virginia,  where  he  had  dwelt  for  a few  | 
years, "was  for  almost  a generation  a prorni- 
nent  citizen  of  Northampton.  He  was  such 
a citizen  as  any  town  must  covet  and  liis 
fel’ow-citizens  respect  and  emulate.  A frank, 
generous,  honorable  and  earnest  man,  whose 
characteristic  dignity  of  demeanor  was  never 
forbidding  of  approach  or  separative  in  any 
degree,  lie  gained  and  held  the  high  esteem 
of  all  his  townsmen,  and  wielded  an  in- 
fluence over  popular  opinion  very  remark- 
able at  times.  Mr  Hale  held  a high  standard 
of  life  ever  before  him,  and  his  conscience 
always  ruled  his  course.  This  was  recog- 
nized by  his  townsmen,  and  his  decided 
independence  in  opinion  and  action  was 
always  respected  and  often  followed.  A 
noteworthy  instance  of  this  was  in  the  great 
revolt  of  1S74  against  the  machine  polities  ot 
the  old  10th  district  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Hale  led  this  revolt  as  much  as  any  man  did, 
but  the  late  Rufus  D.  Woods,  Rev  V.  W. 
Lyman  ot  Belchertown,  Lafayette  Maltby  of 
Northampton,  E.  H Sawyer  of  Easthampton. 

N.  G.  Trow  of  Sunderland,  D.  H.  Kellogg  of 
Amherst  and  Eleazer  Porter  of  Hadley,  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee  of  independents, 
all  have  equal  honors  in  that  exceptional 
campaign  which  elected  Julius  H.  Seelye  o 
Amherst  college  to  Congress  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  one  postage  stamp  on  the  part 
of  the  candidate.  .The  result  of  this  break 
was  the  downfall  of  the  eminently  respect- 
able “court-house  ring”  which  had  dominated 
Hampshire  county  politics  for  9 long  tune. 
This  revolt  overthrew  a regular  party  ma- 
jority of  10,000.  Mr  Hale  became  known 
I from  that  time  as  a pronounced  independent 
1 and  when  the  term  mugwump  began  to  be 
bandied  as  a term  of  reproach,  he  was 
prompt  to  accept  it  as  a title  of  honor.  He 
I has  been  influential  ever  since  in  the  politics 
I of  this  region,  even  though  for  several  years 
he  has  had  his  home  in  V irginia  on  account 
of  his  health. 

Mr  Hale  was  a native  of  Chelsea,  Vt., 
where  he  was  born  July  20,  1820.  He  re- 
moved to  Northampton  in  March,  1857,  from 
Conway,  where  he  had  been  for  three  years 
cashier  of  the  Conway  national  bank,  and 
became  cashier  ot  the  old  Holyoke  bank, 
which  was  afterward  known  as  the  First  na- 
tional bank  of  Northampton.  In  18b4  he  was 
chosen  vice-president  of  the  hank,  and 
in  1873  was  elected  president,  a posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  close  of  188$,  when  he 
resigned  to  go  South.  In  Northampton  he 
was  interested  in  various  manufacturing  en- 
terprises as  well  as  in  banking,  and  for  -e\- 
eral  years  was  president  and  manager  of  the 
old  Florence  sewing-machine  company  in  its 
palmy  days.  He  was  also  interested  in  the 
Knapp  dovetailing  machine  and  other  in- 
dustries He  was  ideutihed  with  the 
affairs  of  the  old  town  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  in  18(10  as  president  of  the  young 
men’s  institute,  did  much  in  bringing  about 
the  establishment  of  the  present  large  and 
flourishing  free  library.  In  town-meetings 
he  was  a ready  and  fluent  speaker,  am 
always  took  an  active  hand  in  debates,  fre- 
; nuently  having  stirring  debates  on  educa- 
tional and  other  questions  with  Judge  Bond, 
the  late  Charles  Delano  and  others. 

Mr  Hale  was  a man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  of  wide  reading,  and  possessed  an 
extraordinary  gift  of  language  which  at 
times  mounted  to  eloquence.  He  spoke  in 
in  public  readily  and  fluently,  and  w th 
great  effect.  His  manner  was  autocratic, 
often  he  expressed  himself  with  impolitic 
vigor  - his  likes  and  dislikes  were  apt  to  be 
extreme ; but  his  weight  of  character  overbore 
all  the  traits  that  might  have  made  enemies. 
He  was  never  persuaded  to  run  for  office, 
■uul  his  transparent  unselfishness  increased 
his  influence.  Mr  Hale  died  last  Thursday, 
in  his  67th  year,  and  was  buried  at  VV  mu 
sor  Vt.,  Monday.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  is  survived  by  Ins  wife  and  two  sons 
Rev  Edward  Hale  of  Boston  and  Philip 
Hale,  the  organist  and  musical  critic,  like- 
wise of  Bosron.  


I Mr.  Philip  Hale,  of  the  journal  haBhecn  failed 

I aw»y  from  the  cl  y,  hy  the  emhleu  death  tf  his  fatlie  , 
I Id  Virginia.  — 


uiu  uvu  wv  — - 


latb  william  b.  hale. 


He  Was  for  Many  Tears  a Prominent 
Citizen  of  Northampton. 
Northampton.  Mo^  Nov  28  -William 


iOBTHAwrivi’i  , , o 

Hale,  father  of  Rev.  Edward  Hale  of  Bos^- 


WILLIAM  B.  HALE. 

William  Bainbridgo  Hale,  formerly  one  oft 

Northampton’s  prominent  citizens,  died  in 
(irassdale.  Louisa  County.  Va.,  on  1 iianksciving 
Lay  ol  heart  disease.  1 le  was  born  ni  Choisea, 

Vt  Iulv20  1826  In  1857  he  was  appointed  Casu- 

7er  m tne  F.m  Nai.onal  Bank  of  ^thampto... 
Prior  lo  this  ho  was  Cashier  ot  the  Conway 
Rank  for  three  years.  In  1SC4  he  became  m | 
Vice  President,  and  on  tho  death  ot  J°el  1 • X 
riiMi  m 1873  lio  was  promotod  10  its  1 l^bl, 
iieiicv  >lr  Halo  was  formerly  manager  and 
President' of  the  Florence  Sewmg  Mu_cbine 
i finminv  'm(l  was  interested  1 1 1 toe  ixnai  v 
tov^wilmg  macliinfi.  He  look  ,<l K» 


y 


ic  IUUA  nil  mvw.  • ^ 

i-st'  'iii  'poiTucs'  and  was  closely  identified  in  all 
lmDorlant  puhlic  interests  of  Nor*d;1',lllut.<i1'’  Wil3 
Hale  was  well  Known  m Springfield,  lie  was 
twice  married  and  settled  ill  the  aouth  in  l88L 
in- was  a man  ol  wide  readmit  amt  possess®  i 
a, feT5lde.lt  K»t  of  language.  He  spoke  read  I 
and  fluently  with  great  effect,  and  was . hear  I 
educational  ana  otner  nmioriant  mattci>.  nr- 
Hale  was  interred  ail  Windsor.  Vt.  on  Monday 
p.-i  a widow,  with  two  sons,  Rev.  L.iwai  x 
llale  and  Philip  llale,  the  musical  critic,  sur- 
j vive  liiuL 


Philip  Hale. 


n.  IiaiO,  latHOl  — 

ton  and  Philip  Hale,  the  organist,  whod.e- 
in  Vitidnia  ft  few  days  ago,  was  for  -5  years  | 
a banker  in  this  city.  . , 

Ilnring  his  residence  here  he  was  closely 
identified  with  all  important  public  interests 
and  was  a leading  influential  ReP“blt£a“-  I 
but  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  Mr.  Hade  i 
has  been  ranked  with  tbs  mugwump  ele- 
ment,  speaking  here  in  City  Hall  four  years 

succeeded^  R)  the  presidency  in  1873,  on  the 

d6Ho 'was^fot'  aimnfbor  of  years  manager  of 
the  Florence  Sewing  Ma  hine  Company, 
when  It  ns-  at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity. 
He  was  President  of  the  NaPP  Dovetailing 
Machine  Company  for  several  years.  He 
married  a SoutHern  lady  and 
in  18JW  The  luneral  took  place  at  Windsor, 
Vt. /today. j 


£ 
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Philip  Hale,  'he  music i*.  and  dramath: 
r lu<  ia  i»a«Sintf  a portion  of  the  week  m 


bean  telegraphed  for, 
i’c  sudden  death  of  ln»  father, 
a ccrious  thing  and  settles  it  at 
nne. - the  statement  so  often 

Ir.  i ale  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Hr. 


News  has  5ust  been  received  of  tho  death  of 
William  B.  Hale,  formerly  a prom^mdoff  V,f 
ol  Northampton,  at  his  home  in  Waldorf,  V». 
T'  -o  sons  survive  him,  Rev.  Edward  Hale  and 
pTifin  llale.  the  latter  the  well-known  music 
critic,  and  both  reside  in  Boston. 


The  many  frien  L of  Mr  Philip  Hale,  the 
* * 1 tne 


l iip  many  iricii  i,i  oi  j , 1 

mnsiciil  and  dramatic  criticon  the  Journal. 

Ku  sorry  to  hear  lie  is  passing  a portion 
of  the  woMk  in  Norfolk,  Va  l.a,n«S 
tcle-raphcd  for.  owing.!?  the  sudden  death 
oi  his  tuthuron  Thanksgiving  da>,  of  heart 
disease. 


A~uV'  J o Z- 


MUSIC. 

The  First  of  the  Chamber  Concerts 
Civen  by  Mr.  Whiting. 

Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  gavo  iho  first  of  throe 
chamber  concerts  last  ovening  tn  Steinort  Hull. 
There  was  a small  and  applauseful  audience. 
Mr.  Whiting  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Loofflor,  violin, 
and  Mr.  Schultz,  ’cello.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Sonata,  D minor,  op.  103,  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte  Hrnluns 

Ifovelleltes.  op.  2t,  Xos.  S ana  2 Schumann 

Trio,  B Hat,  op.  52 Kublusteia 

That  Mr,  Whiting  put  the  name  of  Brahms  at 
the  beginning  of  the  programmes  of  lliroo 
chamber  concerts  is  not  surprising,  for  he  is 
known  as  a zealous  worshipper  in  tiie  temple 
erected  in  Boston  to  the  glory  of  the  son  of  the 
double-bass  player  of  Hamburg.  It  is  probable 
that  he  has  gaino  I admittance  into  the  inner 
sanctuary.  There  are  grades  in  the  Brahms 
cull  as  in  secret  societies  and  military  and 
naval  organizations.  Mr.  Whiting  deserves  the 
supremo  honor,  for  he  lias  labored  mightily  in 
the  cause.  Many,  who  stand  at  the  outer  door 
ami  cry  out  with  lusty  voice,  because  it  is  the 
fashion,  in  iko  more  noise,  and  at  the  same  time 
I by  their  untrained  enthusiasm  amuse  the  ju- 
dicious stranger  who  looks  in  from  curiosity, 

I But  there  is  astern,  uncompromising  sincerity , 
as  wolf  as  a grim  determination,  shown  in  the 
solemn  service  of  tins  disciple  that  wins  the 
resDect  of  those  who  look  askewr  at  the  temple 
and  the  object  of  its  erection. 

There  are  now  two  immediate  disappoint- 
ments to  the  man  willing  to  be  converted,  i'here 
are  lour  movements  in  this  third  violin  sonata 
instead  of  threo,  anil  the  finale.  Which  usually  j 
in  chamber  music  arouses  cheerfulness  uy  the  ! 
thought  of  speedy  completion,  is  the  longest 
and  most  catolully  elaborated  movement.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  deny  the  beauty  of  the 
adagio.  It  would  be  unjust  to  slight  the 
thoughtfulness  of  Brahms  in  this  sonata,  lor  the 
i thoughtfulness  is  shown  in  the  comnoser’s  re- 
gard for  the  hearer  and  consequent  shortness  of 
the  first  three  movements.  It  would  also  be 
wrong  not  to  praise  highly  the  performance' of 
Messrs.  Loeffler  and  Whiting,  wbicu  of  itself 
gave  pleasure  when  the  work  apparently  for- 
bade such  an  emotion. 

After  the  checker  problems  of  Brahms  were 
solved  triumphantly  by  the  players  it  was  a de- 
light to  listen  to  Schumann.  When  Rubinstein 
was  moved  to  make  the  B flat  trio,  tunes  buzzed 
in  Ins  ears— tunes  beautiful  and  joyous;  tunes 
I sensuous,  suggestive  of  the  ballet:  tunes  solemn 
as  though  sighed  by  the  wind  across  a church 
yard.  But  Rubinstein  was  so  tickled  tnat  he 
accepted  them  at  once.  He  worked  not  at  their 
improvement.  He  put  them  to  no  use.  i 

Perhaps  the  programme  might  have  gained 
| if  pianoforte  pieces  ot  an  older  school  had  been 
placed  between  Brahms  and  Rubinstein.  This 
conjecture  seems  ungrateful,  however,  for  Mr. 
Whiting  played  the  novelettes  well.  Through- 
out the  evening  his  performance  was  crisp  and 
fluent,  and  Messrs.  Loefller  and  Schultz  gave 
valuable  assistance. 

Philip  Halk. 

fc  

THE  CECILIA. 


Antonin  Dvorak  Directs  His 
“Requiem  Mass,” 


LThouglits  Suggested  by  the  Work 


and  tbe  Performance. 


The  r‘ Requiem  Mass”  by  Antonin  Dvorak 
was  performed  last  evening  by  the  Cecilia,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  composer,  in  Music 
Hall.  This  work  was  produced  at  the  Birming- 
ham Musical  Festival  of  1891:  it  was  first  given 
ill  this  country  Feb.  24,  ’92,  by  the  Church 
Choral  Society  of  New  York ; it  was  sung  at  the 
tenth  Cincinnati  Festival  May  28,  ’92. 


* 

* * 

Let  us  first  of  all  refuse  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
calcium  light  of  a groat  reputation.  No  one 
denies  the  right  of  an  honorable  place  in  the 
contemporaneous  record  of  music  to  Mr. 
Dvorak.  It  is  now  safe  to  say  that  ho  is  a man 
of  great  musical  talent,  and  it  is  possible  that 
posterity  will  recognize  him  as  a genius.  He 
has  v.  rittiOi,  for  orchestra  and  chamber  clubs 
works  of  strength  and  beauty.  Ho  has  known 
how  to  build  bis  lame  on  tho  foundation  of 
Bohemian  iolk-soug.  He  has  clothed  thought 
in  gorgeous  orchestral  dress.  Truly  is  he 
an  interesting  figure.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  ho  lias  also  signed  his  name  to  dreary 
and  noisy  instrumental  stuff;  auu  if  he  has  writ- 
ten a " Spectre’s  Bride,”  he  lias  also  written  a 
” St.  Ludmila.”  Dvorak  met  with  sudden  and 
great  success  iu  England.  Success,  according 
to  v ictor  Hugo,  is  hideous.  And  so  Dvorak  has 
since  his  first  triumph  in  England  developed  a 
fatal  fluency. 

% 

* * 

We  Uavo  been  told  with  iteration  that  Hie 
boy  Dvorak  was  at  first  trained  for  tho  calling 
of  a butcher.  The  thought  oi  this  averted  late 
should  not  sway  the  judgment.  If  the  King  of 
Btobdingnag  was  rigut  in  liis  opinion— 
aud  he  was  a sage  ruler— the  butcher 
is  as  worthy  of  the  applause  of  man- 
kind as  is  the  musician.  Nor.  indeed,  is  the 
cleaver,  the  tool  of  the  nutcher.  entirely  discon- 
liecte  I With  music  and  its  belongings.  Hus 
title  page  ol  an  English  book  ot  the  last  century 
reads  as  follows:  "Ode  on  8t.  Cecilia’s  Day. 
adapted  to  tho  Ancient  British  Musick;  viz.. 
tiie  Salt-box,  Jew’s-Harp,  the  Marrow-nones  and 
Cleavers,  the  lium-strum  or  Hurdy-guray,  etc.” 


[ It  would  be  unwise  to  stand  on  patriotic 
ground.  Mr.  Dvorak,  it  is  true,  now  lives  in 
1 Ahv  York.  Ho  is  llio  Director  ot  Hie  National 
^Conservatory  of  Music  of  America.  Mrs.  Tour- 
i her  s importation  ot  him  was  a business  move. 
His  position  as  Director  is  a privato  affair 
between  himself  and  Hi-  employer.  His  com- 
ing to  vis  cannot  bo  regarded  justly  as  a national 
event,  such  as  the  surrender  at  Yorklown  or  viie 
Bailie  o,  Gettysburg. 


Then,  too,  there  are  tilings  that  may  safely  fife, 
assumed.  Music  that  accompanies  the  solemn 
services  of  the  church  loses  lit  olfect  when  it  is 
heard  in  u i ril  iantly  lighted  concert  hall  by  an 
audience  controlled  tor  tho  men  part  ey  oilier 
motives  than  those  tnat  are  puroiy  religious, 
finere  was  in  mis  ca.su  the  animal  curiosity  to 
see  a man  whoso  nond  appears  anuvo  tho  teV-ol 
of  humanity.  There  was  tho  desire  to  hear  a 
celebrated  work.  Tlloru  was  tho  wish  tor 
amusement  of  a high  order.  But  no  public 
mourning,  no  pit  idle  commemoration  intensified 
tho  music.  The  affair  was  a concert,  not  a cere- 
mony. 

* m 

Comparisons  between  tho  Requiem  of  Dvorak 
and  similar  composition  of  illustrious  produ- 
ces-ors  arise,  but  sueb  comparisons  are  vain. 
Religious  umsic  is  not  a fixed  quantity.  First 
of  ah,  tnciv  is  tup  religious  looting  oi  an  in 
dividual  which  is  expressed  in  music  that  is 
cotuxs^ioJ  m great  part  by  the  conventional  ox- 
pressnm  of  tho  ttg.i  and  the  country,  Thou 
there  is  iho  religious  feeling  oi  tho  Itoarer,  who 
ii  also  in  great  pan  controlled  by  the  eonven-i 
iion.il  ideas  of  ms  age  aim  country  concerning 
religious  music.  The  monk  wuo  shuddered 
j wueii  ho  noard  tho  plain-song:  of  that  great 
sequence.  tiie  Dios  irae,  mignt  well 
have  thought  tho  sotting  oi  Jommelli 
frivolous.  A more  nervous  and  dramatic  p.-oplo 
might  be  excused  ior  finding  tun  piain-song 
stupid,  nor  snouid  this  people  bo  blamed  lor 
•listening  oagerty  to  the  node  Requiem  of 
Verdi.  Then,  too.  enters  the  association  of 
ideas.  To  tho  watchers  lighted  ey  the  death 
eandio  the  waltz  heard  family  as  it  is  played 
ucro-s  tiie  street  lor  dancing  Toot  is  ever  aitor- 
wartl  a dirge,  To  the  men  and  women  of  the 
older  generation  in  New  England  who  sung 
” Eiinia  ” before  they  , ore  their  beloved  to  iho 
hi!  side  churchyard  that  simple  molu.iy  is  more  1 
awful  than  solemn  requiem  by  Palestrina,  Mo- 
zart or  Uhorubiui. 

Last  evening  was  hoard  the  Requiem  according 
to  Antonin  Dvorak,  iho  Bohemian.  U hat  are 
tho  impressions  alter  a smgle  hearing?  Ttia 
work  is  interesting  in  spite  of  a certain 
monotony  of  treatment.  The  monotony  is  not 
necessary  on  account  of  tiie  text,  lor  there  Is 
great  variety  of  expression  in  that  text.  1 he 
monotony  arises  Irom  tho  uevico  ot  using  a 
snort  and  single  phrase  as  tne  basis  of  each 
movement,  it  also  comes  irom  an  exaggerated 
use  of  mo  wood  wind.  An  effective  use  of 
choral  recitative  against  vocal  aud  instrumen- 
tal harmonies  is  at  once  remarked  m the 
lutrouus  " Requiem,”  and,  alas,  uuvoc.it  pas- 
sages occur  in  the  same  movement.  In  the 
Graduale  “Requiem”  the  soio  soprano  lias  at 
first  a severe  tusk,  and  the  "Et  Lux  Ferpetua” 
tor  soprano  solo  and  female  onorus  seems 
almost  trivial.  This  second  ” Requiem  ” is,  in- 
deed, inferior  to  the  first,  in  spite  oi  the  striving 
alter  effect,  lu  the  Requiem  Mass  the  “Dias 
Irae”  is  the  one  great  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play ol  the  dramatic  genius  ol  tho  composes 
We  know  not  tue  author  of  the  poem, 
it  m,y  have  been  Thomas  de  (Jol- 
iano,  or  Mntthieu  u’  Aquasborta,  or  Latinus 
Frangipani,  or  Humbert,  or  Auguste  Bivgeilen- 
.sis;  the  name  ot  the  author  is  nothing;  the 
uoorn  remains— a wondrous  exposition  of 
ancient  contemplation  of  eternity.  Great  com- 
posers have  treated  lovingly  the  immortal  suo- 
j act.  Tho  "Dies  irae”  of  Dvorak  seems  fii- 
I nored.  As  music  Dure  and  simple,  without 
reference  to  dramatic  expression,  it  shows  hard 
work,  rather  than  spontaneity,  aud  yet  it  con- 
tains a delightful  tenor  so.o  with  a. singular 
rilournelle  that  suggests  a pastorale.  The  el- 
leet  of  tho  trumpet  call  in  the  “ Tuba  Mirum  ” 
is  irittere  i away  by  the  ingenious  measures 
that  toliovv,  and  the  alto  solo  with  singular  ac 
eompauiineiit  ..oes  not  carry  conviction.  Iliere 
are  beautilttl  passages  in  the  other  movements 
of  the  latnous  Sequeutla,  but  they  are  sloe  by  ! 

side  with  strange  aud  unnecessary  taxations  of 

ihe  capability  oi  the  gingers.  On  tiie  one  hand  ! 
tnero  aro  the  two  charming  first  pages  of  tho  I 
“Quid  sum  miser;"  on  the  other  is  the  bass 
solo,  "Juste  Judex,”  with  its  distract- 
ing accompaniment.  The  exquisite  “Inter 
lives”  is  followed  by  the  needlessly  difficu.t 
“ Don futalis.”  Iho  most  elaborate  contrapun- 
tal writing  isin  the  “Quam  olim.”  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Dvorak  obeyed  tradition  and 
treated  these  words  lugally.  Even  when  the 
lugue  js.  as  here,  viewed  lroui  a romantic  stand- 
point. it  has  no  pfiteo  in  a modern  work.  A cen- 
tury ago.  Doles,  the  pupil  ot  .Sebastian  Bach,  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  luguo  in  religious 
music.  There  was  a time  when  drink- 
ing songs  and  love  ditties  were 
set  in  strict  counterpoint.  It  was 
the  habit  of  the  time.  The  men  at  Florence  in 
1U00  changes  the  thought  of  the  time,  but  it  is 
still  believed  by  many  that  tho  lugue  por  se 
is  odorous  with  sanctity.  Last  night  this  move-  I 
ment  was  taken  at  a brealt-neck  pace,  and  the 
orchestra  covered  any  vocal  tailing  by  the  way- 
side.  The  interest  of  tho  hearer  diminishes  as1 
the  work  proceeds,  until  the  effective  and  musi- 
cal "Agnus  Dei.”  Tue  “Sanctus”  seems  too 
secular;  the  beauty  of  the  "Benodictui" 
lies  in  ill©  instrumentation.  and  the 
“Pie  Josu”  is  written  with  a brutal 
ill-regard  for  tho  limitations  of  the  human 
voice.  Tne  strength  of  this  Requiem  as  a 
whole  is  in  the  instrumentation,  in  spite  of  the 
suspicion  of  the  monotony  referred  to  above. 
The  instrumentation  is  always  ingenious;  it  is 
often  beautiful ; it  is  at  times  remarkably  effec- 
tive. The,  weakness  ol  the  Requiem  is’the  in- 
difference shown  ill  the  treatment  ol  the  voice, 
an  indifference  that  is  akin  to  contempt.  But 
the  human  voice  is  not  an  orchestral  instru- 
ment. 'When  the  voice  is  treated  as  an  orches- 
tral instrument  the  composer  suffers  as  well  as 
the  singer,  for  his  intention  is  rarely  carried 
into  effeci. 


The  task  given  to  the  chorus  and  solo  singers 
was  great.  Thu  pertormanco  ot  the  chorus  was 
in  tn©  main  excelent.  an  honor  to  the  Cecilia 
and  tlio  ciiy.  R was  evident  that  tho  chorus 
had  been  carefully  and  intelligently  drilled  by 
Mr.  Lang,  for  in  attack  and  in  observance  of  tho 
nuances  there  was  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  true  1 
that  when  the  chorus  was  unsupported  by  the  ! 
orchestra  there  was  occasional  falling  Irom  tho 
true  pitch;  and  this  was  the-  fault  of  Mr. 
Dvorak,  who  wrote  complacently  incredible 
intervals  and  indulged  himself  in  barbaric 
modulations  that  would  try  the  skill  of  the  most 
experienced  solo  singers. 


Mrs.  Marie  Barnard  Smith  boro  off  tho  honors 
of  the  evening.  Tier  voice  is  full  and  rich  and 
true.  She  showed  admirable  mechanism,  keen 
riiytnmic  sense,  an  i true  musical  instinct  and  f 
appreciation.  Her  performance  of  the  soprano 
pan  was  a wholly  admirable  display  of  vocal 
art  vivified  by  temperament,  Mr.  Rickotsou 
sang  with  intelligence  and  reeling.  Tlis  voice 
of  delightful  quality  seems  to  have  gained  in  j 


strength.  The  alto  and  bass  parts  were  taken 
by  Miss  Mary  How  and  Mr.  Arthur  Beresford. 
who  did  i>ot  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion, 
although  their  efforts  were  undoubtedly  sincere. 
Mr.  Whelpiey  was  at  the  organ. 


Mr.  Dvorak  was  welconiod  with  warmth,  fro-  j 
quently  applauded.  and  at  tho  cud  recalled  with  | 
enthusiasm.  It  was  a pleasure,  to  seo  this  srm-  | 
plo,  modest.  Kindly  man  of  groat  talent  direct- 
ing his  own  music.  Mo  thought  only  or  ine 
music,  never  of  himself.  Ills  heat  was  plain, 
not  to  bo  mistaken.  He  insisted  on  tho  ob- 
8t5rvanco  of  dynamic  marks.  I do  not  moan  to 
say  that  the  playing  of  tiie  orchestra  was  with, 
out  a flaw  ; but  it  is  seldom  that  in  choral  works 
in  Music  Hall  a conductor  is  so  well  obeyed  as 
was  Mr.  Dvorak  last  evening.  Tho  man,  as  well 
as  his  music,  made  a profound  impression. 

Philip  Halk. 

A .♦  a c, 


MISS  LITTLE  AND  MR.  MEYN. 

Tho  second  and  the  last  of  tho  song  recitals  of 
Miss  Lena  Littlo  and  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Cliickoring  Hall. 
Mr.  Otto  Koth,  the  violinist,  assisted.  The 
polyglot  programme  included  duets  by  Schu- 
mann, Saint-Saeus,  Goring- Thomas  aud  songs  by 
Gabriel  Faure,  Schumann,  Franz,  Schubert, 


Brahms  and  .Johns. 

The  two  songs  by  Gabriel  Fauro  were  sung  by 
Miss  Little.  Tne  composer  is  now  me  cuapoi- 
uiaster  ot  the  Madeleine,  and  much  ot  his  music 
is  worthy  ot  tho  attention  oi  musicians  ot 
catholic  taste.  The  first  of  these  songs,  “ Au 
Cimeliere,”  is  a dramatic  soiling  of  fantastic 
words,  and  Miss  Littlo  .sang  it  with  intensity. 
The  second,  “Clair  de  Lune,"  is  a vatu 
striving  after  effect,  ami  it  is  with- 
out vocal  or  instrumental  charm.  Miss 
Little  also  sang  a group  of  songs  by  Air.  Clay- 
ton Johns.  Tne  first,  “Upon  a Winter  Morn- 
ing,” is  a text  of  ratio  beauty  with  music  thut 
shows  an  utter  lack  ot  imagination.  Oil  the 
one  hand  the  lines  are  not  translated  graphi- 
cally into  music : on  Hie  other  haml  there  is  no 
contrast  in  mood  between  the  desolation  of 
winter  alia  the  warmth  of  human  passion.  Tiie 
second  song.  "Lullapy,”  with  violin  oooligato,  is 
simple  and  pretty.  The  “Roumanian  Gipsy 
Bong”  is  iiuli,  and”  When  Bliyllis  Comes  ” is 
without  point.  Miss  Little  sang  well.  From 
the  technical  standpoint  there  was  little  that 
was  amiss  m her  performance,  and  sue  dis-  | 
played  yesterday  more  animation  than  is  her 


wont. 

Mr.  Meyn  was  heard  to  best  advantage  in  tho 
selections  irom  me  “Dictiterliebe.’'  His  work 
this  year  shows  an  improvement  over  mat  of 
last  season.  His  singing  is  less  muscular,  anti 
his  stage  presence  is  not  so  gladiatorial,  lu 
former  days  he  was  inclined  to  confound  the 
lovo  songs  of  Heine  with  tne  war  songs  of 
Koerner;  and  even  now  he  at  times  proclaims 
Ins  secret  sentiments  from  Uio  housetop.  Yes- 
terday lie  sang  the  sougs  by  Schumann  with 
musical  leeliug. 

Air.  Roth  played  the  Faust  fantasia  by 
Sarasate. 

_ Philip  Halk. 


A 


ABOUT  music. 


The  Seventh  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  Reminiscences  of  Charles 
Santley,  Baritone. 


An  Interesting  Volume  of  Anecdotes 
and  Counsel. 


The  programme  of  the  seventh  Symphony 
concert  was  as  follows: 


Suite,  D major Bach 

Symphony  No.  L,  F major d'Alhert 

Overture,  “The  Flying  Dutchman0 Wagner 


The  performance  of  the  suite  was  too  often  j 
ragged  and  untuneful.  The  air,  as  played  by 
Mr.  Kneisel,  was  an  agreeable  relief,  although 
one  might  with  justice  have  asked  for  a fuller 
tone  and  a broader  delivery.  The  symphony  by 
Eugen  d’Albert  was  first  played  iu  the  United 
States  November  26.  1887,  by  the  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch.  When  this  symphony 
was  first  heard  in  European  cities  it  attracted 
attention,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  compar- 
ative youth  of  the  composer-virtuoso.  But 
when  it  was  heard  in  January  of  this 
year  in  Berlin,  even  Otto  Lessmann,  the  warm 
admirer  of  d’Albert,  protested  against  its  ap- 
pearance in  a concert  hall.  Tho  symphony 
showed  five  years  ago  the  considerable  com- 
mand of  the  composer  over  orchestral  resources, 
and  it  is  said  that  since  the  first  production 
d’Albert  has  applied  the  file  to  his  score.  It  is 
not  worth  the  while  to  review  the  work  at 
length.  Having  heard  the  symphony  of  the 
pianist,  let  us  rather  remember  pleasantly  and 
gratefully  the  pianist  himself.  Instead  of  point- 
ing out  Brahms,  Wagner  and  other  members  of 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  who  at  times  rise 
above  the  sullen  billows  of  d’Albert’s  music,  let 
us  consider  the  words  of  Charles  Avison,  organ- 
ist in  Newcastle  a century  .ago— the  Avison 
treated  so  singularly  by  Robert  Browning. 
Master  Avison  speaks  as  follows: 

“In  these  vague  and  unmeaning  pieces  we  often  find 
the  bewildered- composer  either  struggling  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  au  extraneous  modulation  or  tiling  tho  most 
consummate  patience  with  a tedious  repetition  of  sunn: 
jejune  thought,  imagining  he  can  never  do  enough  till  he 
luiS  run  through  every  key  that  can  be  crowded  into  one 
movement,  till,  at  length,  all  Ills  force  being  exhausted, 
he  drops  into  a dull  close  where  his  languid  niece  seems 
rather  to  expire  aud  yield  its  last  than  conclude  with  a 
spirited  and  well-timed  cadence." 


" Student  and  Singer  tho^Remlniscences  of 
rhnrloi  Santley.”  t»  a book.  published  by  Mac- 
l . u li.i-.  suould  bo  read  by  every 
- r ns  ,'t  m I : aunatnur  of  music,  it  is  lull 
* ii  ml  ».1VU".  It  abounds  in  entertaining 
BOSMV*  bant.cy  s»>s  in  Ins.  prela.-a  tl.rt,  with- 
out  •*  any  prv*’ 
ticAUOU  tor  Ik 


to 


s tu  iuo  r*1  v ' — > 

>r\  t 'Mtiou  to  sutiicieut  ilterixy  uu;vli-  . 
r boo*  -writinff.”  no  has  endeavored 
ho  i*  of  Benvenuto  Cellini;  but  ! 
•i  1 rather  remind  the  musical  render  i 
cnuaiiug  autooiorfraphy  ot  Karl  \ on  ! 
iu  simplicity  ot  style  and 
v tin  css  of  remark.  It  may  no  of  interest  to 
- first  what  Santley  writes  about  people 
«.*  %wti  to  this  country,  and  about  our  town  it* 
f.V.'i'  for  ne  was  in  this  country  as  opera  and 
concert  singer,  and  many  r«.  member  linn  with 

tar* 


of  the  l 
fitter 


“ CLEOPATRA  " .AT  t««“ftu 

Si^rStosss 

own  satistactioil  at  lu.ist.  ■'  u„.i,ur  to  our 

iu  s' k*  i“ Vi. - 1 - *«*«*  1 

SjraSnS.  Miss  Davenport 
snccessTul  in  the  third,  act 

m ith  the  sla\  o. 


most  j 

Her 'performance  as  a whole 


was 
in  tho 


H..  mentions  the  name  of  Achilla  Errant.  *\ho 
tenor  au.NCLlunt  sniper,  and  a great  Javoruo 

with  th 


many  w 
\or*. 
the  actr 
l.ttinc  of 
the  fain 
u memh 
had  ah 
little 


Iklt  i,  O.IV4  

Mii  an  esc.”  Errani  aided  Santley  in 
iv>  .uid  they  .lierward  met  inauw 
iriv  in  the  sixties  Uetievieve  " ard, 
was  singing  ill  Loudon,  under  llio 
Madame  tiuerrab-lia.  treorge  Honey. 

’us  Eecios  iu  ■"  Caste.”  at  one  nine  was 
r of  me  English  Opera  Company.  Mo 
Hew.  unmusical  voice,  and  Knew  vers 
■ if  the  an  el  singing.  vet  he  brmly  tie 
ved  his  forte  lav  in  serious  -oug.  His  favorite 
attemut  was  ‘A  Father’s  Jove,  from  Lur- 
hne.“  l never  heard  it.  but  1 nave  been  to  u on 
cood  authority  it  was  the  most  comic  ttniiL  ho 
tv-er  did.  1 did  hear  him  attempt  the  lone  bulio 
scene  in  Dalte’s  " I’uritan  a Daughter,  and  that 
was  one  of  tho  most  dismal  things  1 
ever  heard."  Clara  Louise  ke.lloee  made 
her  lirs’  appearance  in  London  in  Faust. 

" She  kid  genius,  yoi.  though  sho  was  suecj.ss- 
tnliii  slme-t  all  t!i  parts  she  attempted,  she  did 
not  attain  the  position  her  talents  merited  hut 
through  no  fault  ot  her  own  " 1 lie  l.udersdorft 

told  Sail  lie  > that  when  Carl  bonnes  aim  she 
were'”on  tour  together”  Formes  used,  as  a spec- 
imen  of  his  skill,  to  hit  a penny  which  sho  held 
, hei  linger  and  thumo  atthe  full  length 
m aVafge  room  With  a pistoi  shot."  Formes,  ac- 
cotdutg  to  tho  narrator,  was  an  eccentric  man. 
who  drew  the  long  uow  further  than  any  otlior 
R im  u»l  * • * Ho  related  liow,  through 
I s tact  and  foresight,  the  victory  was  gained  at 
Buks  Kun  during  the  American  war.”  But  he 
was  " gentle  as  a lamb,  a great  actor.  and  ho 

was  scrupulous  iu  paying  back  small  sums  ot 

m nicy  oorrowed  when  ho  was  hard  up.  f 
wih  some  others  would  imitate  his  example. 

" sanUey  speaks  of  a Mile.  Morensi.  a hand 
some  American.”  a contralto  and  very  tall  In 
America  he  bad  "a  charming  companion  in 
some  of  the  operas  in  me  person  of  Adelaide 
Phillips.  ”au  exceedingly  good  singer  (although 
then  her  voice  was  on  the  wane)  and  an  excel- 
lent actress." 


| was  massive  rather  than  insinuating,  and  the 
I chaff  which  she  interchanged  with  Antony  in 
I tho  fourth  act  was  colloquial  and  tinge  i deeply 
with  Now  England  mannerisms.  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell  was  a robust  ,\:itony,  and  Mr.  Eagle 
was  simple  and  dignified  as  Kophren.  Hie 
scenery  and  the  costumes  are  sumptuous  and 
alone  are  well  worth  the  seoing.  v ur tain  calls 
were  lrequeut,  and  the  remavkably  effective 
temuost  scene  was  applauded  with  enthusiasm. 


tee 


-fy 

Music  in  Boston. 


••  Of  all  the  cities  X visited  during  my  stay  in 
the  States  Baltimore  was  to  me  the  most  sym- 
pathetic: lean  hardly  tell  why.  but  it  struck 
me  as  soon  as  I landed  there.  And  yet  Mr. 
santley  was  in  Boston,  an d in  ,1SU  and  1 8 ,2  he 


mi  lev  was  in  do>wu.  in  u*  - 

ng  at  concerts  given  by  the 
Eooiety.  in  " Elijau.  Judas  Maccab.eus.  bt. 


Paul'’  J he  .Messiah”  and  Kossiul.s  StaDat 
Miter"  Boston  he  mentions,  to  ue  sure,  but 
tho  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  is  only  referred 
to  incidentally,  and  not  by  name. 


" When  we  arrived  at  Eostou  the  snow  was  so 
deep  we  bad  todri' e to  the  Barker  House  in 
S’ed'g—  Two  hours  after,  when  we  had  dined 
a id  turned  out  to  i ro,s  over  to  UlofN\\‘sQeuut’i:,  „'t“ 

mow  had  almost  u. sappeared.  and  the  btieets 

were  near  Or  knee-  eeo  in  slush  and  water,  so 

ouick  arc  liie  changes  from  eXireme  cold  10  a 
mild  temperature.”  Santley  refers  with  pleas- 
ure to  a dinner  given  by  tlie  Harvard.  Musical 
Society  when  his  l.ealtn  was  proposed  m most 
uoeuc  terms  hy  James  1'.  i iel>is.  and  responded 
lonwrt  enthusiastically  by  the  assembled 
guest-”  "1  heard  some  excellent  speecnes. 

was  particularly  pleased  to  notice  that 
none  of  the  speakers  fell  hack  on  that  sense- 
nock  modesty  SO  common  in  England. 

or  in  of  Ktamirf  that  anv  otaer 
. room,  or  any  now  a great  nuinoei 
o t » :a  would  lie  mucn  more  tit  vo  propose  or 
secon  l'tue  toast  In  band.”  Ho  -dill  regreis.ibat 
he  ild  not  accept  an  invitation  from  -'.r.  Fields 
iobii  "evening  at  homo"  to  hear  Emerson  read  ( 
"in-  Is-  joint  ” Audit  was  in  Boston,  alas, 
that  be  met  with  tho  only  instance  of  inhospi- 
t .lity  ill  the  United  States.  . I should  not  prou- 
ai.lv  rem--mber  it.  but  1 received  on  all  sides 
► n,  n It  • hospitality  tuat  mis  instance  shows 
out  like  a dark  Shadow  in  a sunny  landscape. 
1-  Bcoinicai.  or  1 would  not  relate  n.  /"e 

story  is  an  excellent  one.  wortli  ihe  rep  ating. 
b duiiionmiatelyu  is  Jong,  and  the  curious 
leader  must  consult  the  book  itself. 


It  w 


ouM  be  an  agreeable  task  to  'relate  Bant- 
vumues  111  tJanadaigua;  to  describe  his 
**r-  with  reporter-:  but  the  pages  in 
e t -11s  good  iiuuiore  ily.  of  such  triais 
liaised  over.  Alter  lie  .aimed  in  New 
i "mounted  on  a machine  which  seemed 
Detwceu  a break  lor  exercising  horses 
xcus  van,"  and  he  "sped  over  hill  and 
1C  <!  t-  rally  lor  the  pav.  ment  of  New 
asih'-  i ami  is  still,  a series  o!  ridges 
" ’ He  praises  the  hotel  he  is  ol  ihe 
-slate*  an.i  Oanada.  ihe  meals  in  New 
l served,  with  plenty  and  groat 
ot  »ay  much  in  praise  ol  the 
contents,  as  far  as  l b came  ac- 
1 tliein.  were  of  a very"  indifferent 
• exuberance  of  my  sinrits  once, 
nr'  concert.  I ordered  a bottle 
a,  “described  as  port,  vintage 
l turned  out  to  be  cherry 
n;  dill  in  Ne  w York  displeased  Inin. 
American  city  mat  hew.,  asked  to 
i . Stirrup  Ouo  lor  II  baleii  in 
’ ""  1 had  a "real  good  l. me  m the 

,.►  gouie  regret  at  leaving  their 
I’l’rc-  " at  the  same  lime  I was  long- 
ck  to  'England  and  enjoy  a mtio 
letnes*  alter  tne  hurry  and  scurry 
nle.” 


I C^li 


twining  volume  is  lull  ol  sage  coun- 
- Any  relerence  to  this  ad  vice,  ict 
lisoussion.  must  be  deterred  lor  the 


) coi 


t in  aid  of  the  Free  Hospital  for 
no!  only  he  a beneht  to  a deserving 
it  will  oe  of  r a!  value  to  all  those 
ctlur,  h music  wortny  of  the  nain 
known  as  a thoroughly  capao.e 
r and  the  programme  t*  of  rare 


Bkii-ip  Halb. 


December  4,  1892. 

OOUSA’S  band  gave  concerts  in  Music  Hall 

O November  20,  27.  The  programs  ’ were  vanei d t y 

included  an  arrangement  of  “Peer  yn  an  {s 

“Musical  Stonebreakers.”  There  were  abundant  proofs 
oiTe  careful  drilling  of  excellent  material  ; .he« - an 
observance  of  dynamic  marks,  and  there  were  gradations 
ODServancc  j nature.  Certain  numbers 

in  tone,  unusual  in  bands  of  this  nature.  . 

were  played  with  genuine  delicacy,  and  in  es 
movements  the  men  showed  admirable  endurance.  I con- 
fess that  I hear  more  gladly  familiar  street  tunes  piped  and 

thumbed  to  irritation  of  the  heels  than  elaborate^tone 

tings ” of  “Ben  Hur,”  Daniel  Deronda,  or  Lafitta t 
Pirate  of  the  Gall."  W. Marcella  Liatlh 

derswith  ease  ; Mr.  Galassi  again  apostrophized  the  Even- 
ing Star;”  Mr.  Liberati  raised  aloft  his  pitch  de,yin|>  COr_ 
net,  and  Mr.  Raffayolo  performed  his  own  concerto 
two  voiced  instrument  ironically  known  as  the  euphonium. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Knetsel  Quartet  was  give 
Chickering  Hall  November  21.  The  program  included  the 
E flat  quartet,  Mozart  (which  was  beautifully  played),  the 
F minor  quartet  by  Beethoven  and  Schumann  s piano  qu  m 
tet.  The  pianist  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood.  Once  or ^twice 

r a tn  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  but  he 
he  was  inclined  to  take  tne  on  oe 

recovered  himself  without  material  damage  to  the  ma  ic 
The  scherzo  was  particularly  delightful,  so  crisp  and 
was  the  performance  of  Mr.  Sherwood.  This  performance 
i was  more  pleasing  than  was  the  shop  window  illustration 
I that  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  performer. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  we  are  f“t,d““  ^ 

the  matter  of  theatre  posters.  There  is  now  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  a spectacular  play  called  “The  Babes  in  e 
' Woods.”  To  advertise  its  merits,  some  one  with  praise- 
worthy  taste  adapted  for  domestic  use  a Freuch  affiche 
illustrated  byChdret.  It  is  a charming  bit  of  color  this 
apotheosis  of  rigolade,  not  to  mention  the  ngplbochade. 

The  Parisian  in  joyous  frenzy  laughs  at  the  riotous  gir 
and  they  spurnflfc*-*  the  dull  ground.  Fanta8^fo™“ 

are  seen  dimly.'  Walt  Whitman  long  ago  wrote  the  text  . 

, a Eay  gang  ».  bl.clga.M,  > -«* 

| shouting  music  and  wild  flapping  pennants  of  joy.  ^ 

girl  descends  from  Montmartre,  tis  true.  I 

Isho.t,  but  her  excuse  is  ample,  accepted  tmmed.ately  by 
the  judicious.  Lo,  here,  there  was  an  outcry.  Dr  Wm.| 

! Wesselhoeft  was  asked  to  sign  a protest.  “Why,  madam 
“ Because  it  is  suggestive,"  was  the  answer  ' Sugge  - 
tive  of  what?”  was  the  famous  doctor  s reply,  and  h.s 

question  remains  unanswered.  , 

Now  the  poster  that  announced  the  arrival  of  Sherwood 
was  a more  flagrant  offense  against  good  taste  and  the  pub- 
lic morals.  It  may  still  be  seen  here.  It  represents  the 
eminent  pianist  in  a Chicago  street,  standing  bareheaded 
and  in  full  evening  dress  (although  the  time  is  evident  y 
high  noon).  To  his  left  is  a grand  piano  inviting  a digita 
clress.  Behind  him  is  a tall  building  of  the  species  pecu- 
; ,iar  to  Chicago,  the  species  that  so  angered  good  Mr.  Dana 
1 of  the  “Sun.”  But  the  drawing  is  such  that  the  smil  g 
j virtuoso  assumes  gigantic  proportions,  and  the  building 
1 and  the  piano  seem  playthings  in  his  hands. 

The  Apollo  Club,  under  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang’s  direction,  gave 
! the  first  concert  of  the  twenty-second  season,  Novembe 
,,  in  Musjc  Hall.  The  most  important  number  of  the  pro- 
gram was  ‘The  Longbeards’  Saga,”  by  Charles  H.  Lloyd, 
an  eminently  respectable  composition  by  an  eminently  re- 
spectable  Englishman.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add 
that  the  music  is  without  imagination  and  is  in  fact  dul  . 
....  „Sa|?a”  was  well  sung  and  so  were  the  other  num- 

, es.  .‘Serenade,”  Pache  ; “ Suomi’s  Song,”  Mair  ; “Tars 
Song”  Hatton;  “What  the  Birds  Say,”  We.nz.erl,  and 
“ March  of  the  Coths.”  by  Liebe.  Mrs.  Connne  Moore- 
I awson  sang  numbers  by  Chaminade,  Grieg  and  Herbef  • 
She  was  not  heard  to  advantage  and  she  was  appare  y 
"ot  tn  condition.  Mr.  Schroeder,  the  ’cellist,  played  p.eces 
by  Lindner,  Cossmann,  Bach  and  Klengel. 


The  program” of  the  sixth  Symphony  concert,  given  in 
Music  Hall,  November  26,  was  as  follows:  Dvorak’s 

“Husitska,”  Svendsen's  “Zorahayda,”  Schumann’s  C-. 
major  symphony.  Mr.  Schroeder  played  one  movement 
of  Davidoft’s  violoncello  concerto,  No.  3.  I was  not  able 
to  be  present.  I also  missed  the  first  of  two  song  recitals 
given  in  Chickering  Hall  by  Miss  Lena  Little,  Mr.  Heinrich 
Meyn  and  Mr.  Clayton  Johns. 

A concert  was  give"  - TT";“n  Hall  Noveml^r  28  todMr. 

Carl  Baermann,  the  pianist,  assisted  by  Mr-  Loeffler, 

"r.1 1 n • Mr  Zach  viola,  and  Mr.  Schulz,  cello.  P I 

V*°  ’ rip  ud  of  Beethoven’s  piano  quartet,  Mozart  s| 

gram  was  made  up  of  Beetho  V variations, 

C minor  fantasy,  Beethoven  s i thirty  ^ ^ 1 

Brahms’  piano  trio,  C major,  op.  7-  q Beet-’ 

for  self  glorification.  , , •_ 

You  see  we  still  bow  the  knee  to  Mr.  Brahms  here  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Finck  and  his  threatenings  and  slaughter. 
There ^s  the  enduring  odor  of  incense  ; there  ,s  a perpetual 
on  the  altar  a flame  that  is  tenderly  nurtured  by  t 
vestals  of  the  Back  Bay.  The  smaller  concert  halls  are  as 
chapels  to  the  great  temple,  Music  Hall,  and 1 pnes is  g 

r r -.''rsir  - J 

^ °^-ur 

minoroffice  «,  <h.  »»«.  vWte  ^ 

other  numbers  were  Schumann's  novella ‘ 

s'  - --r 

ensemble  player,  and  Mr.  Schulz,  who  will  soon  gi 

’"The'nfhwas  chosen  by  Miss  Lilian  Carllsmith  as  the! 
evening  for  a song  recital.  Miss  Carllsmith its The : singer 
who  hags  been  heard  for  some  years  ^ [ 

under  the  stage  name  of  Smt  . t and 

casion  she  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  n.  n.  n.  r 

Ca “ " ' r The  program  was  of  an  all  embracing  nature, 
composer,  lneprogit*  Nevin. 

Boston  was  represented  by  songs  of  Foote,  Dresel,  Nevm, 

Mrs.  Beach  and  Miss  Lang.  , , afternoon 

Miss  Marie  Gesei.cb.p  E.v=  » p.»»  „ s chumann  • 

more^’uccessfuMn  £,  aL.iee  number,  .ban  In  .he  H I 
fantasie  ■ I was  unable  to  be  present  and  therefore  cou 
not  exercise  “ care  extreme  » in  “ hearing  aright  the  not 

0'Cluto"h."Boh«m„n.  .he  m.niy  childTihe  n..„, 
mensch  swung  the  stick  with  more  temporal  exactnes, 
rhan  grace  when  his  “ Requiem  Mass  » was  sung  by  th 
Cecilia  Wednesday  night  in  Music  Hall.  You  aVe  C . 
the  work  in  New  York  and  perhaps  you  have  formed^ 

definite  opinion  concerning  its  merits  or  its  faulty 

one  hearing  I record  only  a few  impressions.  The  Re, 

quiem  ” is  unnecessarfly  and  unpardoimbly  unvoc.ll.  H 
“Dies  Irte  ” is  on  the  whole  a disappointment,  althougj 

aredelightful  passage,  iu  «. 

,,  heynole  of  the  whole  “ Requiem,  and  if  this 

be  sounded  with  uncertain  tone  the  whole  mass  is  a va,| 

sffsir.  mi  1 

Singularly  enough  it  is  not  eminently  dramatic, 
is  a mighty  striving  aftereffect  at  the  beginning  of  ttl 
hymn  and  in  the  introduction  of  the  “ Tuba  Mini  . 

“ Sanctus”  seems  trivial,  and  the  movement  more  adapt 
for  the  “ Benedictus  ” than  for  the  awful  Tnsagion.  Tl 
“Agnus  Dei,”  however,  atones  for  many  unmusical  : 1 
missions  and  musical  omissions,  and  it  cl°ses  e ^^  [ 

an  effective  manner.  I do  not  speak  of  the  religi  p 
quaHty  of  the  “Requiem.”  In  such  matters  tempe 
meats  enter  • the  temperament  of  the  composer 
The  temperament  of  the  hearer.  Then,  again,  the  col 

poser  and  the  hearer  are  influenced  respect ive.yjthej- 

pression  and  the  conception  of  religious  th  g y I 
coimtry  and  couvunfion,.  iduas.  Comp.r.sons  are,  pi 

h“Jh^i:mrW.dn«,d,y  evening  mn.fh,,.  rememb.  d 
numbers  of  the  great  works  by  Mozart,  Cherubim  J 

ssrs-s. »» — 1 

.he  contra., o,  and  Mr.  Ar.hur  Bere.ford  . 
bass'  they  were  no!  equal  to  the  heavy  burden  lard  » 

Mr.  Dvorak  was  recalled  with  enthusiasm  after* 

final  chorus.  ^ —gr 


I 


Miss  Lena  Little  and  Mr.  Heinrich  -Meyn,  assisted  by  Mr. 
)tto  Roth,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Clayton  Johns,  pianist,  gave  a 
tleasant  song  recital  in  Chickering  Hall,  Thursday  after  j 
noon,  the  1st.  Miss  Little  sang  with  more  than  her  usual 
animation,  and  as  a rule  she  sang  well.  Her  attack  was 
not  always  to  be  praised,  for  she  at  times  abused  the  up- 
ward  and  the  downward  portamento.  Mr.  Meyn  sang  often 
with  a species  of  military  authority  that  warred  against 
the  intention  of  the  composer,  and  he  was  loath  to  descend 
from  his  triumphal  car  to  lay  aside  his  heavy  armor.  Still 
in  selections  from  Schumann’s  “ Dichterliebe  ” he  sang 
with  unusual  sympathy.  The  feature  of  the  concert  was 
the  singing  by  Miss  Little  of  a remarkable  song  by  Gabriel 
Faurd,  “ Au  Cimetidre.” 

“The  Continentals,”  an  original  American  comic  opera 
in  three  acts,  was  first  performed  Thursday  afternoon,  i 
December  i,  at  the  Park  Theatre.  The  text  is  by  Emil 
Schwab  ^nd  the  music  is  by  Geo.  H.  Hayes. 

I did  not  assist  at  its  failure,  for  failure  it  is  said  to  be 
in  spite  of  pleasing  lyrics  and  agreeable  music.  The  book 
itself  is, said  to  be  poor,  and  the  company,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Miss  Maud  K.  Williams  and  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Sheehan, 
aided  materially  in  deepening  the  gloom. 

Nor  was  the  seventh  Symphony  concert,  December  3, 
altogether  a happy  affair.  Mr.  Kneisel  was  applauded 
loudly  for  his  performance  of  the  air  in  Bach’s  D major 
suite,  but  the  rest  of  the  suite  was  played  carelessly.  Mr. 
D'Albert’s  F major  symphony  is  known  to  you.  It  was 
heard  here  for  the  first  time.  No  doubt  when  it  was  first 
performed  in  Europe  it  attracted  attention  on  account  of 
the  age  of  the  composer,  but  now  there  is  little  kindness 
shown  to  him  by  the  revival  of  this  labored  collection  of 
reminiscences  of  Brahms,  Wagner,  et  al.,  peppered  with 
grotesque  and  barbaric  originality.  The  remaining  num- 
ber of  the  program  was  the  “ Fliegende  Hollander  ” over- 
ture. The  program  of  the  next  concert,  December  17, 
will  include  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  symphony  of  Beet- 
Ihoven.  Philip  Hale. 
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I THE  ORCHESTRA  UNDER  MR.  DAM- 
ROSCH. 

| Tho  Symphony  Orchestra  ot  New  York,  under 
; the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  nave  yes- 
terday afternooa  the  first  of  a series  of  four  con- 
certs at  the  J^Jinont  theatre.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

I ThhdSymphouy,  “Eroica" Beethoven 

Aria,  1 aust  Mioln- 

lllltu  fov  Olni„,«n  It  I ...  T1  .11.  1 - r*  j.  JUI1J 


?>uile  for  Strings.  **  Aus  Heiberg's  ZeiV* 
Song,  “The  Voting  Ann  ”... 
Bocchanale,  “ lannhsieuser  ’ 


« 1 rit*g 

Schubert 

, Wagner 

1 Miss  hmma  Juch  was  the  sirurer. 

Mr.  Damrosch  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
symphony  agreed  with  many  of  the  hyper- 
| moderns  in  giving  a sentimental  twist  to  the 
theme  sung  by  the  wood-wind  (Litoltf  El,  p.  u): 
for  he  slackened  the  pace  and  interpolate  I 
ritards.  Such  tricks  characterized  Wagner’s 
, leadership  of  this  symphony,  and  a just  outcry 
| has  been  raised  against  them.  Thoy  turn  the 
‘ ■ movement. without  any  warrant,  from 

j the  heroic  to  the  sentimental.  In  the  finale 
certain  liberties  are  not  only  allowable: 
they  are  necessary.  Variations  in  rigid 
tempo  would  be  unenduraole.  It  is  true  that 
Damrosch  might  cite  in  his  favor  the  opin- 
ion of  huumsteiu,  who  claims  that  only  the  sec- 
!P2veme’,1,t  ,°j,  this  symphony  admits  the 
ina  „.>ihl0r01?'  fb0  legato  of  the  first  theme 
md.  cates  a decided  lyric  character,  the  second 
...  me  has  a pronounced  longing  character,  the 
me  a sorrowing— dreamy  one.  That 
powerful  effects  appear  in  the  movement  proves 
nothing.  Powerful  moments  may  also  he  lonnd 
in  compositions  of  a melancholy  character,  but  a 
in  winch  all  of  tho  themes  are  of  a 
d®p'd u - anb-b0i'oic  character.  I cannot  desig- 

?vmemC10IC'  f 16  tuIe,  then,  is  given  to  the 
°Dl.y  on  account  of  the  second  move- 
ment. which,  indeed,  is  of  an  entirely  tragic- 
heroic  cnaracter.  Mr.  Damrosch.  again,  fol- 
iowed  the  example  of  illustrious  colleagues  in 
view^f  march  at  too  slow  a pace,  but  in 
of  the  eminently  sane  reading  of  the  sym- 

nw^dmf,8  a T.10'0,  11  would  b0  ungracious  to 
dwell  upon  this  point. 

Die  year  1884  was  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary  ot  the  birth  of  Ludwig  Holberg,  the 
ijaiush  writer  of  comedies.  Grieg  contributed 
to  tlie  Jubilee  a suite  for  strings.  " Hoihergiana.” 

AS  f™,or?  18  ,'veU. known  to  pianists  as  op.  40, 
for  four  hands.  The  spirit  of  antiquity  is  weli 
preserved  111  form,  rhythm,  and  yet.  ■although 
nv?nA,.?fe  no,ex?tIp.  harmonies,  no  apparent 
ffinS.  V m8,  lh,B  individuality  of  the  composer 
is  cJeaily  revealed.  It  is  a curious,  law-defying 
t mg.  tuis  individuality— which  defies  lime  and 
bliace.  Hie  Air  is  thoroughly  delightful 
?“s|01  al‘d  the  "Rtgaudon”  was  findled  yester- 
m characteristic  fashion  by  that  ad- 
Mr'  A,|olph  Brodsky.  It 
" '*5  tu."e'  , w“ich  the  fiddler  should 

a n w a?!-  carelessly  wuh  wine  in  his  einow 

of  an  ap- 

aPVeasure  *°  Pay  tribute  to  the  excellence 
Performance  of  yesterday.  Mr.  Damrosch 
tion  Even  ??d  Jnaui.y  111  his  reading  and  direc- 
widmnrvs fow,  liberties  that  he  took  were 
without  suspicion  of  personal  coquetry.  There 
Observance  of  dynamic  marks  on 
t o uMmli  iS3  orchestra,  and  yet  tho  effect  of 
ta  l hl  i,  lost  ln  the  elaboration  of  the 
J n,e  ch°!r?  were  wel1  balanced,  and  tho 
fn  »1lTt  almost  always  pure  and  sonorous.  All 
in  whiJiTu  an  eminently  musical  performance 
torrent  A >rlo‘y  °f  the  composer  was  pre- 

cirnfnm  im!  ? tl0nia*  dlSD|ay  that  would  throw  a 
WCifn?i1iBht  playor  or  conductor.  Tlie  plav- 
Mr  ne,tnrA=erhCheStIia>.redountls  to  the  credit  of 

proudao?2fsmeh“d  h6  U tUrn  may  bo  iustly 

mimlv  ’heS'lef with  intelligence.  Unfortu- 
tinmm  S “ seemed  worn  and  tired.  The 
an  Irom  bpohr  s Faust  is  not  to-dav  a whot  I 
^tteiumn  and  the  power  of  " The  Young 
TwlS  "ot  increased  by  its  orchestral  dress. 
hi>nr?v°ar,Aia8  a rarge  audience  and  there  was 
nonrtj  applause  for  orchestra  and  singer.  The 
will  bo  given  Jan.  13  when  Mr 
lin  cSncerto  J°  16ard  ln  the  Tsehaikowsky  vio- 
Philip  Half. 


ABOUT  MUSIC' 


The  Temperament  of  Adolph 
Brodsky,  Violinist, 

The  First  Appearance  of  tlie 
Symphony  Siring  Quartette. 


A Digression  Concerning  the  “For- 
eign Interloper.” 


The  New  York  Symphony  String  Quartette 
made  its  first  appearance  in  this  city  Saturday 
evening  in  Chickering  Hall.  Adolph  Brodskv 
is  first  violin  and  director  of  the  club.  Jau 
I Koert  is  second  violin,  Ottalcer  Novacek  (once 
solo  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra)  is 
viola:  Anton  Hekking  (onco  solo  violon- 
cello of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orcnostra)  is 
violoncello.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  pianist.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

1 Quartette.  D minor  (Posth.) Schuhert 

1!',aior:  °o.  100.  lor  violin  and  piano. . Hrahms 
Quaitette,  i major,  op.  59,  No.  1 Beethoven 

* * 

Mr.  Brodsky  is  a remarkable  personality.  He 
is  tower  and  bulwark,  sword  and  buckler  to  Mr. 
Damrosch.  When  he  chants  a passionate 
phrase,  the  most  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  of 
| the  audience  bow  down  the  head  as  a bulrush. 
Dry  details  of  the  life  of  such  a man  are  then  of 
interest  According  to  Hucro  Riemann,  this  dis- 
tinguishecl  violinist  was  born  Marcli  21  1851 

1 II  Jjicron  t»Arr  PnnaL  LI  _ - . . ’ 


uurn  iviarcn  21,  1851 
...  J.a&anrog\  Russia.  He  appeared  in  public  at 
Odessa  in  1800.  and  then  he  excited  the  sy,m 
pathy  of  a well-to-do  citizen,  who  sent  him  to 
HeUraesberger  in  Vienna.  Fie  studied  at  the 
Conservatory  in  that  town.  1802-63.  Afterward 
b,b00aT  a me!n 0er  01  Hellmesuerger’s  quar- 
tette, and  was  111  the  opera  orchestra  1808-70 
m Vo7ulHd  a?  sploist'  and  arriving  in  Moscow 
m 1873  studied  under  Laub,  and  two 
ToSi?  )aler  taught  at  the  Conservatory.  In 
187J  lie  directed  symphony  concerts  at 
luew,  and  in  1881  he  again  became  an 

1 oVoon  "$.“derer-  He  was  aoplauaed  in  Barfs 
Lonaon.  Vienna,  and  Moscow.  During  the  win- 
fhf  iS“, v3-  *n  was  aPB°iulB<l  violin  teacher  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  Flo  organized  in  Lem 
zig  the  celebrated  Brodsxy  Quartette ! The  pef-' 
inTsui'thfi  namo  ofay\r  tlie  !,aul0;  for  instance, 

Kleha^f  ^^‘iI^e0^e^°ya®e^e<^“favlolfntand 
1,1  ;801  Mr-  Br°d8ky 

Now  musical  instinct!  skill  and  experience 

ffatlsUMf  Brfdi?/wUslCla"s-  lhat  which  sepf 
1 (aK.a;es  , r.\  Brodsky  from  many  ot  his  leiiows  is 
mdeunabie,  irresistible  quality 
vnown  as  temperament.  Such  temperamtmr  is 
rather  to  Pe  felt  than  to  be  analyzed  “fhe 
liearei  that  regards  music  solely  as  a means  of 
education  or  as  a leg. innate  intellectual  diver! 

Mr  Kmdffi0  Chess  or  au,  acro»tic  may  not  find 
Hr.  BrodsK>  a congou  ml  spirit.  The 

person  is  pained  occasionally,  even  ii  hi  is  nnf 
aosolutely  shocked,  when  Mn  Brodsky  piavs 

fnf-minntf01?1  Aatlutf-  c,haiacteristic  of  the  per- 
iormanc©  of  this  violinist  is  its  enthusiastic 
Virility.  It  is  a man  who  holds  the  violion  His 
sentiments  are  fresh,  natural,  Adamic  There 

saw  ; « 

his  ear  as  tuey  leaned  lovingly  on ^ his  hr,?.,? 
shouujer.  He  tells  the  story  as  he  understood  it 
iives  Lamho?  tv^  h int0r6slinK.  a»d  the  teller 
his  own  personality  C°UV,nces  bearer  oy 

supported  by  a ohair,  is  more  poweffuf  thin  ,l?r 
nervous  agitation  of  a smaller  man  Hi  n ,UlB 
ness  is  the  tranquil  assurance  of  Um  Krakef  " 

turn  the  heart  of  the  hearer  to  ffarlmmedlately 
the  soul  by  the  frenzy  oi  nob fe  rige  ' °r  eXClte 

nMy^treDgth  Uiat^ft^?ild%°em  usele?^*011!1' 

however,  seems  able  to  giv^eiferousWo?!^ y' 
temperament  to  his  associates  wfi  .d  hls 
is  contagious.  His  coilmf-nu8'.  His  enthusiasm 
tlie  breadth  of  Us  vMwf  ^ Fhey  Cd^U‘Z?  f 0,,ce 
with  him.  They  Dur  rlmi,.ley  d°  not  dispute 
sources  in  his  hands  and  th  e^Un Ilatural  ru' 
common  cause;  and  th  ey  all  work  for  a , 

s* 

cause  Joachim  Wm  1c°“a?lat*»-  He° 

bow  ot  fiarasate  be  silent’  Sbouhl  ll,,“  lnaR,c 
earnestness  bo  allowed  to  mock 
Because  Rubinstein  will  not  cross  th?  a?,  aco/ 
should  wo  reluse  to  listen  o thI  ,A  anl'!c 
Batlerowski  or  the  ecce  itfic  ,°,a  romantic 
mauuV  There  is  no  one  p tf  ^ aTiS,1;,1;1'' 
perlormer  in  the  world  There  knAn,  ''  fading 

......  w„.„  ! 


raucous  inch  or  institutions,  . vair,  n 
11,1.11  excels  in  delicacy,  another  limy  surnss 
him  III  power.  If  one  Is  impeccable  111  matters 
of  detail,  another  may  have  such  grandeur  of 
conception  that  loo  uarttcular  attention  to  the 
tling  "’0Uld  SOOU1  ttn pertinent  and  sull-beiit- 

lt  is  u,  good  thing  to  be  romindod  that  music 
a ter  all,  is  not  merely  a manor  ot  mosaic.  Ele- 
gance, sweetness,  refinement,  these  are  a 1- 
uiirablo  characteristics  of  a performance'  thnv 
are  olton  indispensable.  But  u.ero  are  S«at. -r 
sterner,  nobler  elemental  qualities  that  cannot 
bo  denied  existence,  it  is  Healthy  and  bracing 
for  an  audience  lo  find  itself  tho  sport  of  a 
m|ghty  musical  wave.  The  Beetnovou  of  the 
hbiiod  and  the  later  demands  players  01 
tnighty  sluli.  it  is  folly  to  attempt  10  reduce 
Ins  gigantic  frescoes  lotne  proportions  of  cabinet 
pictures, 

w 

■a  * 

In  judging  of  the  performance  of  tills  New 
11 6hould  “ot  bf>  forgotten  that 
this  is  the  first  season  <ii  the  present  organiza- 
tion. lime  alone  gives  finish,  oven  wnon  me 
individuals  arc  of  rare  worth.  There  must  be  a 
jong-continuo  1 touching  of  elbows,  a sense  of 
a,"d  l*le  weakness  of  tlie  iieiguuor. 
anticipation  of  intention  or  possible  vagary. 

Mr.  Damrosch  proved  liieisolf  to  bo  an  excel- 

!nVive,11SBtnb  i0  i1’ a>vr’ , Hi|  touch  was  delight, 
lully  musical,  lus  mechanism  was  adequate  his 
sense  of  proportion  was  unerring.  U is  a pleas- 
ure to  find  a pianist  who  is  willing  to  play  in 
chamber  music  with  tho  piano  lid  in  its  proper 
position,  1.  o.#  down,  not  raised?  • ! 

m?SChmiDtercl-ail,ee^  ,of  musical  hospitality  i 
make  for  musical  righteousness  in  tins  ci'v 
81  “bculd  be  represented  liero;  ali 
styles  should  bo  examined.  True  patriotism 
does  not  consist  in  blind  adoration  of  domestic 
institutions.  I be  hospitality  that  is  character- 
istic oi  tins  city  in  material  matters,  the  civic 
generosity  that  is  known  throughout  our  laud 
these  distinguishing  leatures  oi  tho  public  iinj 

ot  our  town  were  shown  111  fullness  last  Satur- 
day evening,  when  the  visitors  were  welcomed 
heartily  ana  were  applauded  with  loud  "lid 

honest  expiessious  of  appreciation  and  del  lit. 

Such  artists  are  iudee  l welcome  not  only  I rp 
but  throughout  tho  land.  We  hear  occasion  ly 
complaints  concerning  tlie  importation  01  r- 
musicians,  ft  is  true  tiiai  our  liospita  y 
Has  m certain  instances  been  abused.  Koiv 
singers  witdout  voice  and  without  skill  h « 
Ji®eu  } !jy  ignorant  inalo  and  female  * i- 

ft."1*1  mio  places  they  were  not  nt  to  I. 

But  Cli dries  bantley,  admirable  singer  and  1 1- 

Cst  man,  has  spoken  o:  this  matter  in  no  uu  •- 
lam  words. 

"I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  many  that  1 
foreuner  nas  110  right  to  couio  to  England  > 
take  the  bread  and  butter ' out  of  the  mouth 
naSlve'.  1 ,do  llot  believe  any  foreign  arti 
det>rlved  me  of  an  ounce  of  iood.  A 
nationality,  he  is  ilie  property  < 
the  wo. Id,  ana  has  a perfect  rignt  10  exei 
ciso  his  profession  in  any  country  wher 
lie  huds  a public  desirous  01  hearing  o 
beemg  him.  It  is  not  of  such  i iiave  suokei 
above;  it  is  of  the  impertinent  interloper  who 
unah'e  to  make  a position  in  lus  own  country 
eve  •*  audacl°us  pertinacity  throws  dust  m in  J 
eyes  ot  tlie  looiisn  but  benevolent  would-bu 
patron  OI  art  111  England.”  wouui  00 

Let  us  also  romember  that  at  present  we  urns 

rely  mainly  on  foreign  musicians  for  the  « 
istence  of  our  orchestras.  At  tlie  same  time  th, 
loreigner  who  settles  here  and  earns  his  ii  vina 
in  this  country,  whether  fie  ho  conductor  w 

' ai*Am’er!can.d  remember  that  first  of  all  he  i 
tllis  country  in  song  and  ir 
stood ‘by8 AmeHo  Ami 11 ' IC  18  Lnelish  as  u,lder 
Philip  Hale 


'9-z. 


fn  . “Miss  HELYETt;” 

Bouchoron  s Dleasing  comedy  "Miss  Helvett  » 
, th  the  delightful  music  of  Audran.  wasTfven 
Jtst  evening  at  the  Hollis  Street  Thfatre 

I Herbert  and  I vdino-  Burunam, 

}pnHmir,  respective  “parts. ^ Miss^LotHo 
Ra - Raf' etc.! °a ppea°red  fn’ul^s  creatPr”  °J  Ta- 

admirable  wo?tiSf.  T,8p' 3akH,18r‘  ,hey  wer0  in 
c'aune^ 

/ respectable  fa  therein  sorrowtn^fio  halrs  ot  ller 

id'ysicM'exhiMisciom  ''^•'Mls^Helye?8 ” ‘ivltb'1, 1 y 

b°KiV0“ 

c /j  y 2 

dramtand  music. 

The  Reappearance  of  Mr.  Ceorge 
Crossmlth  at  Music  Hall. 

_ Mr.  Grossmith  once  described  himself  as 
| society  clown.”  Thus  did  be  defy  the  ingeuiot* 

hares,  who  would  not  surely  have  allowtai 
; such  a combination  of  words.  The  fool,  loved! 
by  bbakspearo  aud  the  elder  Dumas,  was  in" 
olden  times  "th^  inmate  of  ovorv  opulent  house  ' 

, but  the  clown  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  country  families.”  The  recital  of  Mr 
Grossmitti  last  evening  was  not  clown- 
ing, nor  were  bis  conceits  the  conceits 
I °r  elownago:  it  was  fooling,  and  of  an  exquisite 
quality.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Grossmith  went 
into  the  country  and  attended  the  rehearsal  of 
a choral  society;  but  his  humor  finds  its  chief 
food  in  town  streets  and  houses.  Tho  foibles 
and  the  caprices  and  tho  snoboery  of  humanity 
amuse  him.  But  his  wit  is  Kindly,  without  sus- 
picion of  sarcasm  or  envy.  Furthermore,  in 
dealing  with  exaggeration,  he  does  not  lose  his 
sell-control.  It  is  a pleasure  to  again  welcome 
this  amiable  and  charming  jester. 

The  next  recital  will  t-  given  Friday 
iug,  • ’ — ' 


Ke,  • f '-fi. 


MUSIC. 


lTne  second °'  ^ 

ir-r»t  t \*S  i££%”SZ& 

wac  ,'ivan  b>  Mr.  Ust  evening 


,v»(t  ,uu\  Holliuaun  are  nauitcrin* 
Mosms.  Moot  ana  uU  t art  | steady, 

-tors  but  tlietr  light  u uru  p . lu  13g2 
Wo  tind  Wolff  lor  lns*a",C°  1891  "ho  charms 

arous.mr  ontUuslasm  audln  lS^^  playcd 
St  Petersburg.  In  1 


, 

W,r«-^X&e,fccon,pli»hed  choirmaster  and  organ- 
ist  of  St.  Paul’s. 


.Mr.  [W 
r>lr. 


ran  by  Mr.  Arthur  evellil>g. 

imposor.  in  Meinert  H«U1 vioUn. 


Tbfhro^sni'ue  and  tdanofortr. 


-cr 


Thi 


D minor,  ft 

^Sgherrando.  Caprlcclo. 

V ’ G minor. 

n>m.  A li^u 

**■  <Juar**no«  C iu»l,-r,op.  S music  Of 

i is  a pleasure  to  he«  1 wriUo„ 

,r>  It  lu  any  01U^.  t arrangements, 

o. finally  or  in  discree*  ^ ^ cfm. 

H is  interesting  to  “nceno  virtuoso, 

■ection  ‘hat  the  first  cnblio  until 

Kr  .noiscello.  d«d  not  •«»  >{  Corum  (1713); 

sfcic  years  **t*-r  Father  Tardieu  were 

and  indeed,  if  the  story  « until  th0 

true,  the  ’cello  a‘as  not  ut  to  nlayu^  lM 

beginning  of  tl  ^^s  ,1  .abulous  as  are  the 
first  cello  of  la  ■iSC  n . T,rUnn  of  the  same 
adventures  of*  • iu  us0  years  before  the 


town.  For  tl)© 


date  of  Tardier  Wbitlng's  compositions  has 

live  inventiou.  »_  in  1S91  at 

4s.  Foote's  work  was  played  early 

th  t Skill  of  the  composer  The  aaagio^^  jg 

,he  strongest  movemen  • While  there 

^iiltmn'.  and  charniuig  c >t  ,g  lutie  traCe  of 

r&i  choiarsbip  in  pl®aty’  . musjc.  Mr.  Foote 
^^Womsho^n'such  spontaneity  iu  a work 

. ks  an  ensemble  player,  and  the 
qualities  as  an  Whiting  is  ever 

Brahms  rhapsody-tor  - 1 • “eJ  ,vllh  keon 
^Shful  tohis  lore  “ ; selection  Mr. 

tfe  ” L 

^tssssxsszA 

• g , even  by  incessant  industry. 

a«r  quired  even  oy  m.c  pHIL1P  hale. 


/K 


- e 2. 


wmsicT 


The  First  Appearance  h. -re 
Messrs.  Wolff  and  Hollmartn. 

Johannes  Wolff.  violinist^  ami 
r "n";^a  afternoon  m a concert 

'^‘£’SSn.  bee.  »«*«- 

,Hp.d  lately,  with  the  atrocious  crime  ot  vir 

losoship.  Mr.  “°l\^,a"ens'peCt  °H  is  ^rue*  that 

more  worthy  meaning  of  the  term. 

=»*«» 

tuov> . tuey  tu  * ln  commenung  on  this 

lent  musician.  WMW  as  much 

•mS^sslus-w 
^^K?i2=iySS= 

■proacli.  bcheibe.  lu  Ins  Cr*f*°„®r 
(17do).  alludes  to  the  word  as  the  ex- 
of  unusual  proficiency  tnw»  or  m- 
performance,  and  speaks  ol  its  ‘ate 
jta;y  But  a remark  of  Gerber  in 
L that  virtuoso  was  then  akin  to  clever 
and  ever  since  that  time  the  Ger- 
B Jrcquently  used  the  word  in  a con 


by  M 
in  it 


j Lexi« 

! in?  i 

I Mosii 


pr/*«i 


j in 


179- 
Char 
man 

tcinptox 

it  ia  tr 
Tirtnoi© 

rticiouv 

meretric*' 

thinKiutC. 

itaoce, 

' was  in 


i«  AO<^  » cello  at 

S*  »■ 

Am3terd.ni  *be  * , he  dt.t  no,  disdain  to 

Si;r”“r.,rrBen.i«.«»..nOho 
word.  tu«BQ  adtnirablo  artists 

Yesterday  aftorn°  [i  \ throe  movements  ot 
were  heard  in  the  hr  * tl  they  were 

Rubinsteins  B tot  « ^ thoy  tUere  showed 
aided  by  Mr.  M helpl  ? ' players  that  aro  not 
qualities  as  e“  o£  the  cheapest  sort 

found  in  tl10  ' , Concert  romantique 

Mr.  Wolff  Gently  a romantic  pUyor 

of  Godard.  “9  1 . Hls  performance  uas 

of  the  Gallic  schoo . . o£  intonation. 

characterized  by  rare  purity  u 

srace.  ruttuod  an  warmest  praise;  his 

bowing  was  wor  ^ ^al  difficulties  was  almost 

triumph  over  tecbnicai  aicri^neg3  auJ  sympa. 

concealed  by  lt3 ^ “pfis^His  personality  is  pleas- 
thy  were  ^ S "rho  Bamo  qualities 

ys  ;s«  b*  » re,p““ 

VO  tumultuous  dbblanst.  ptrikiug  appearance.  , 

Mr.BoUmaunisa“a  force.  His  face  ] 

His  shaggy  h«ad  18  °flr,  mvingly  by  the  painters 
is  such  as  was  ^ucand  yet  kindly, 

of  olden  times.  » £ revealed  through  his 
l The  soui  of  ^ ”!folonCollo.  "or  man’s  hearts 

instrument,  the  was  showu  fully 

^Thet  minor'auTante  and  finale  of  Goiter-1 


mann.  techniaue  runs  in  the 

This  is  >"  fg®Usffiay  of  mechanical  proficiency 

street,  and  the  display  must  indeed  be 

that  now  «BW“ “emperament  of  the  man 
prodigious.  1“  who.  when  he  has  once 

that  controls  the  tone,  must  ner- 

heard  that  ful  Wedding  Guest  to  the 

force  listen  as  did  iner_  The  other  cello 

tale  of  the  Ancls"  ce  and  mazurka  by  the 
numbers  ware  a r°m“fabove  tUe  level  of  well- 
player  ; they  do  II  b a rule  accompany  the 

made  salon  pieces  t 3 the  performer  s 

placing  or  tue  ’cello  ^™y0  appllUS6  Mr.  , 

legs.  1“  a"d  with  gra"  and  sentiment  an  j 

Hollinann  Plas  ei.opin  nocturno. 

arrangement  of  a Chop  alw  from  New 

Miss  Alice  Mandel  ck,^  ,mpi.0Ssiou  by  hcr 

York,  made  a KoVeu.  Moszkowski  and 

singing  of  songs  by  well-trained  and 

Vogrich.  She  ha3  ^ p;rS0naliiy  is  of  fra- 
sympaihetio  voi  • tha  tlianks  ot  the  audi- 

graut  cuarm.  - English.  Mr.  Whelnley 

euco  by  singing  in  Engu.  ‘ 

euoo  yj  ._u,r  5oiiiima:m,  ia 


wppk  were  reading  the 
! trust  ‘hat  th,?  SallTey,  and  that  they  will 

.■Reminiscences  herein  contained.  You  quoted 

profit  by  the aS;ogeSantley.s  opinions  concerning  tobacco, 
a few  days  ag  noble  army  of  professors. 

He  defied  by  by  Le- 

Take,  for  example,  th ^5  that  holds  the  final  judg- 

maire  and  Lavo.x,  t ..Tobacco  should  be 

ments  of  the  court  of  ieh„  to  pre  i «r ve  all 

rigorously  proscribed,  Snuff  irritates  the  mucous 

the  qualities  of  his  voice  f ^ ^ coa1s  o{  the  back 

membrane  ; “»  .o  <b.  “< 

0'  ‘he  T . Tel  Victor  Rokitansky,  in -V.be,  Singer 
the  voice.  So,  too,  , rr:es  0ut  against 

und  Singen.”  a singular  oo  , n . y fronl  a 

tobacco;  be  in—  » .11. 

smoke  filled  room.  craving  for  tobacco,  let 

power  to  control  his  passion  n air.”  But  there 

1 him  only  give  way  to  deS‘re  h is  a sensitive  mem- 
I should  be  no  smoking  t meet  the  ap- 

brane.  Rokitansky,  as  a tbe  former  is  so  loud  in  his 

proval  °f  Santlef’eap, "which  goes  far  beyond  all  the 

rrarx;e\s 

LrItinCOnnetdhet0otheUrSheaCnd  there  is  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  with 

a safe  and  judicial  opinion:  . ..  .ct  way  ••  refrain  from 

Let  the  singer  who  w‘sheSt°  ^^'"5  an  axiom  that  the  man  in  whom 

inhaling  the  smoke  and  let  h.m  ak  arked  degree  „ not  intended 

tobacco  increases  the  flow  of  sahva  o y in  indulgence-the 

by  nature  to  smoke.  ^ “J ^ "r  hlniself-and  he  will  get  all  the 

^ - - which  lurks  in  it  when  , 

used  to  excess.  % 


euco  by  singing  m ^ fantasia  by  Handel 

played  an  air  by  sclm^y  ^ witb  facUity  and 

discretion. 


iscretion.  will  he  at;  the  Hollis  Street 

The  next  recital  wi‘i  no.  These 

. Thm-sday  afternoon,  n>tc. 

Theatre  lho  hearing.  It  must  be 

artists  are  well  w distinctly  ot  tho  ro- 

remembered  tua  nQt  ba  surprising  if  a j 

mantic  schoo..  , j their  limitations.  In  . 

further  hearing  revealed  their^y  ^ ^ ^ 

their  peculiar  school  heyfelul  {or  KUcb  musical  ' 
rank;  and  let  us  be  tl  tUe  hearing  of 

pleasure  in  u warded  as  a necessary  in- 

uiusic  is  too  . _ social  function, 

tellectual  task  or  solemn  soci  Hale_ 


> 


t-c  & / ¥ 


etna*  many  performers.  or  60'<;aU^1 
, have  deserved  the  censure  of  the  ju 
They  have  courted  by  trickery.  <y 
display,  the  applause  of  the  • 
Such  a virtuoso,  for  J* 
ra.  ScoPPio  of  Cremona,  who 
me  habit  of  pl»yi»?  bn  1,15 


Loll: 


olin 


Ihind  hls  back.  Such  a virtuoso  was 
10  could  not  plar  an  adagio  becaase.^as 

eannot  play 


ad 


*'  Such  a virtuoso 

~ IrT.  £U*?Ji— — ■ r>  “ ”E 


that  it 
. olden  day 
others  tot 


Ad  these  violinists  wbpj  >•* 

.lical  skill  but  such  v/ere  their  pranks 

no-  surprising  to  find  a popular  saw  of  . 
-To  some  God  gave  brains;  to  | 
■ay  on  the  fiddle.’’  These  virtuosos 

;,w  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  re- 
. • Wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  ro-  j 
. blackness  of  darkness  forever.  1 


Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  December  11,  1892. 

m pl tt  H R was  a lull  last  week.  Our  own  Sym- 

T h v Orchestra  was  a-journeying  in  foreign  lan  s. 

Y phony  Orchest  • intellectuai  and  physical 

Pianists  busmd  t «n  demanded  by  a Boston  audience. 

training  that  is  ee  treatment  of  finger, 

Several  are  still  undergoi  g < theory  extend 

— - « "■* »- 

this  treatment.  A He  said  to  me  the  other 

thus  to  train  pianists  recital  l Well,  I pre- 

day  : “DW  you  go  to  3°'and'S0^  reC';a  added  to  the 

pared  him  for  it.”  The  sponge  may  yet^ 

bottle  in  for 

train  the  audience,  it  to  be  trod  under  after  it 

breathing  spells  and  slugger’s  masterly  perfor- 

has  been  knocked  o / e ]avanaise.>  with  its  in- 

manC  m Hat  ions  of  rehab,  gambang,  saron-barong, 

gemous  imltat‘°n  exotic  and  pleasing  instruments 

:rmauOT-h°rbeen  »p-»d  and  strengthened  for 

the  coming  recitals^  ^ musica,  yineyard)  neither 

There  was  no  sing  k music  that  was  heard 

was  there  any  shouttng^The^e  Sejdi  and  ^ Damro9ch 

i”,>"  allernoon  in  rival  — W> 

mus.cans  the  sam  ^ ,„a  th„e  »as  tb«  a.ngn- 

a concert  by  the  IBr  y accompanied  Miss  Fanny  Daven- 

I lar  female  concrete”  impersonation  of  the 

port’s  ‘‘mas9,ye  a3  invented  and  patented  by  Sardou. 

Se;C.t^ 

Ten,,*,  by  tb. sCh0,"s“cb„l;;:hi  aM  U„,  Free  Hoepital 
Engliah  Church  ‘h  „„  J.  tbe  di„c.ion  .1  Mr. 


, c0ia  in  a late  number  of  his enter- 

N°W  Ge0erklyApXsSinto  the  habits  of  singers  and  quotes 
taming  weekly  pries  in  Bishenden,  who  is 

with  approbation  yearg  expe 

described  vaguely  on,t  ^ nipB  o£  spirits  for  they 

rience.  It  is  tms  . throat.”  Mr.  Bishen- 

destroy  the  voice  an  c°a  ^ Qr  & Hght  Italian  wine,  taken 
den  recommends  ^ wisdom  of  the  ancients  is 

now  and  then  ■ extraordinarily  rare,  book  by 

with  him.  In  the  rar  , stea]th  at  the 

Ce,„„e.  ».y  he  found  chapters 

r^.ofibng.r,  ' 

perance.  Cerone  thoug  ..  because  pure  wine  drugs 

-fema'e'Sh:'tt:ti:ty.“  and  basses.il 
the  voice  and  rob.  .t  of  acuity  ^ ^ spring  of  the  year, 

they  were  young,  w;ne  & ^ llfor  unmixed 

were  advised  to  soft  makes  the  mouth  dry  and 

— he...  ‘he  .tornach  »»d  „ much  „ lhey 

devoid  of  sonority.  The  oia  m y 

please.  , 6at1  : “Women,  apples  and  nuts 

Annibal  Gantez  said  (W43)  • 

"■£  ’»h:r;«' h..ieved  r 

..Almonds,  filberts,  ^nUe,  yorma^  ^ other  times 

days  they  fasted  be  ^nrl  so  according  to Isidorus 

they  ate  chiefly  of  veg^aed*be  singerS  of  the  early  church 
of  Seville,  the  pagan.  Many  q{  the  Gid  teachers  are 

fabarii , or  bean  e • „ diets  Tosi  generalized  : “Let 

dumb,  however,  concern> ■ S table  company,  but  above  j 
the  singer  shun  low  and  dlS  candalous  libertie..” 

a,l  such  as  abandon  themselves  to  scan  ^ ^ t mg 

Solomon  «,  the  great  ‘ ol 

singer,  and  --  j‘°,m anS  that  .1 all  »rt,." 
sons  of  men,  as  musica  ins  r . vanify  and  veaation 

NO,  on.,  did  he  realm.  “**  “ *^’“  ™ went 

of  spirit  and  there  wa®  n°  as  fo|iows;  “Use  not 

rrr*:;-” . — ^ r, 

- - - *• 

mustal  editor  of  daily  or  week.,  newspaper. 


r'<»ntiirv 


i t iLpjr  rnunsel.  Lcrnsirc  and 
The  moderns  give  free  y ° eaten  that  js  digested 

Lavoix  think  everything  may . ; taken  jn  small 

easily.  “Never  drink  strong  hquo^wi  ^ as  an 

quantities,  grog,  and  s™*™  approves  cf  the  wines  of  the 
excellent  tonic.  q ® to  ^quor  heavily  charged  with . 

South  of  France,  J , { flesh,  which  is  more 

alcohol;  he  insists  on  he  ^^c^mends  dark  meat  j 
nutritious  than  vege  a i ^ ^ Madelaine  quotes  \ 

in  preference  to  whtt  ^ ^ is  the  hygrometer  of 

the  remark  of  Brouc  ce  that  is  cater-cous.n  ; 

sobriety,  and  he  ^ [ Jd  that  alcohol  is  the  sworn 

to  abstinence.  He  is  strenuously  against 

- f “»  ,t°.  tn/r.  n'egtec,  o,  work  and 

indulgence  in  a nat)  Qr  wine  in: 

ruin  of  health.  RoJcltanE  y ‘S  g to  take  before  going  on 
sm-U  quantity  >s’ »a,_"  f“  * JL  „0gee  ortea;”  but  thh1 


necessity.”  Nor  should  a cold  draught  be  swallovvtd  im- 
mediately after  singing. 

^ * 

Theory  is  one  thing  and  pr^tise  is  another.  The  saws 
and  the  proverbs  of  antiquity  show  too  well  the  perennial 
thirst  of  the  singer.  Musician,  toss  pot,  malt  worm,  ,ui 
fish, these  words  are  unfortunately  regarded  as  synonym  us. 
The  “glue  of  good  fellowship”  sticks  more  firmly  than 
sage  advice.  But  any  exhibition  of  shocking  examples 
who  have  won  the  applause  of  audiences  in  spite  of  (he 
frowns  of  teachers  and  moralists  must  be  deferred  until 
another  week.  In  this  town  the  police  looks  after  our  mu- 
sical interests  in  this  one  respect.  The  singer  or  play.  r is 
driven  by  law  from  the  restaurant  at  n o’clock  at  night. 
Alcoholic  catarrh  and  consequent  “ depression  of  the  or  ” 
are  thereby  held  in  check.  Then,  too,  the  influence  of  our 
leading  musicians  is  on  the  side  of  virtue.  One  abstains 
that  he  may  have  a clearer  brain  for  poker.  Another  drinks 
freely  of  milk,  and  it  is  only  in  a rash  native  moment  or  on 
an  occasionlA  of  national  rejoicing  that  he  betrays  his 
passion  for  soda  lemonade. 

» 

* * 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  gave  Friday  afternoon,  the 
9th  inst.,  the  first  of  a series  of  ft  ur  concerts  at  the  Tr<  mcnt 
Theatre.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 


Symphony  “ Eroica  ” Beeihoven 

Aria,  “Faust” Spohr 

Miss  Juch. 

Suite  for  strings,  “ Aus  Holberg’s  Zeit  ” Grieg 

“The  Young  Nun  ” Schubert 

Miss  Juch. 

Bacchanale  “ TannhSuser  *' Wagner 


The  program  was  not  one  of  unusual  interest,  but  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra  was  excellent.  The  choirs  were 
well  balanced,  the  tone  was  pure,  and  in  the  stormier  pas- 
sages free  from  any  suspicion  of  coarseness  ; the  attack 
was  sharp,  and  there  was  an  unexaggerated  observance  of 
dynamic  indications.  The  reading  of  Mr.  Damrosch  was 
distinguished  by  its  sanity  and  by  its  reverence  for  the  in- 
tentions of  the  composer.  It  is  true  that  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  symphony  there  was  a touch  of  sentimentalism 
in  consequence  of  slackening  of  pace  and  interpolated 
retards,  but  in  his  treatment  of  the  so-called  sentimental 
theme  in  B flat,  Mr.  Damrosch  is  not  alone  ; he  is  one  of  a 
band  of  hyper-moderns.  Miss  Juch  sang  with  intelligence 
but  her  voice  showed  too  plainly  the  effect  of  hard  and  long- 
continued  work  and  the  wear  and  the  tear  of  the  ambula- 
tory opera  house.  There  was  a large  audience. 

The  same  afternoon  a concert  in  illustration  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Wagnerian  music  drama  was  given  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Metropolitan  Orchestra,  under 
Mr.  Anton  Seidl,  assisted  by  Miss  Fabris,  Miss  Stein,  Mr. 
Fischer,  “seven  additional  principal  soprani  and  contralti 
from  New  York,”  and  women  voices  of  the  Cecilia.  The 
program  included  well-known  excerpts  from  the  Paris 
version  of  the  “ Tannhauser  ” overture  and  bacchanale  to 
the  flower  girl  scene  from  “ Parsifal.” 

* 

* * 

The  New  York  Symphony  String  Quartet,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Damrosch,  pianist,  gave  their  first  chamber  concert  in 
this  city  last  evening  in  Chickering  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows : 


Quartet,  D minor  (Posth.) Schubert 

Sonata,  violin  and  piano,  op.  100 Brahms 

Quartet,  F major,  op.  59,  No.  1 '. ' ' ' . ! Beethoven 


This  concert  was  enjoyed  mightily  by  a large  audience. 
The  playing  of  the  club  was  marked  by  precision,  rhythmic 
swing  and  rare  dramatic  feeling.  The  strong  personality 
of  Mr.  Brodsky  took  possession  of  his  associates.  Perhaps, 
at  times,  the  critical  hearer  might  have  asked  for  less  ex- 
plosive emotion  and  longed  for  a more  sustained  pianissimo, 
when  that  nuance  was  demanded  by  the  composer.  There 
was  so  much,  however,  to  praise,  there  was  such  musical 
virility  in  the  expression  of  noble  conception,  that  it  would 
seem  ungracious  to  complain  of  a few  seeming  blemishes 
that  will  V10  doubt  disappear  as  soon  as  the  members  of 
the  club  gain  more  intimate  relations  from  the  experience 
that  time  alone  can  give.  For  your  ideal  string  quartet 
does  not  spring  up  suddenly  like  the  gourd  of  Jonah  ; it  is 
a plant  of  slow  growth.  Mr.  Damrosch  appeared  as  an  ex- 
cellent ensemble  player,  and  the  Brahms’  sonata  as  deliv- 
ered by  him  and  Mr.  Brodsky  was  a genuine  pleasure. 

Philip  Hale. 

* 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

The  Eighth  Concert  of  the 
Symnhony  Orchestra. 

The  “Ninth  Symphony”  Consid- 
ered as  a Stumbling  Mock. 


Notes  of  Interest  and  Programmes 


of  Coming  Concerts. 


Jag  Program  mo  of  the  eighth  Symphony  con- 
c»t  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  8,  op.  03  > 

Symphony  No.  0,  op.  125  j Beothovon 

The  orchestra  was  assisted  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chorus,  which  made  its  first  appear- 
.anco  as  an  organization,  ana  by  Miss  Priscilla 
White,  soprano.  Miss  Louisa  Leimer.  contralto. 
Wm.  J.  Winch,  tenor,  and  Heinrich  Meyn,  bass.’ 
Music  Hall  was  crowdod. 

The  programme  book  of  the  concert  states 
that  Beethoven  was  born  Dec.  17.  1770.  It  is  a 
pleasure  totiud  a long-disputed  point  definitely 
and  quietly  settled  here  iu  our  own  town.  To 
be  sure  the  patient  aud  accurate  Victor  Wilder, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  is  more 
cautious  iu  the  matter.  Ho  only  “permitted’* 
himself  to  draw  from  certain  facts  “ the 
inference  that  Beethoven  was  born  the  IGth 
of  December  and  baptized  the  17tb.  Tne 
facts  are  these:  First,  Beethoven  was  baptized 
in  the  Church  of  Saint  Remy  iu  Bonn  Dec.  17. 
Second,  before  the  French  Revolution  such 
civil  records  as  marriages  and  birtns  were  only 
preserved  m the  parish  registers.  “ In  the  eyes 
of  the  church  the  Child  Uid  not  enter  into  life 

hantinm  ~as  a Chr*?tl,aS-  and  60  °hly  the  date  of 
baptism  was  recorded.”  It  was  the  custom  at 

drafter  nfbirteb?Ulld  t0  U‘°  baptlsmal  ^.t  the 

Ha?°  Bjcmann  says  that  Beet- 
hoven  tt  as  born,  m all  probability,”  the  lUtfi. 

lu,  iiojU)u  "‘e  are  cock-sure  of 
tiic  17 in  as  the  birthday. 

'm 

frTmewar^?ra.m.'.nu'bo,ok  contains  the  passage 
from  Vagners  .Beethoven,”  and  it  is  printed 
at  length,  in  which  Wagner  tells  how  Boetho- 
ven  in  ill e fullness  of  nis  own  plenipotence  ” 
changed  Schiller  s word  "strong ” (sternly)  to 
a rivlb!.  ^,mpUueutl>').  and  then  exclaims,  “Can 
L V be  more  significant  than  tins  act  of 
passionate  violence  on  the  artist’s  part?  We 
us  Luiaer  m hls 

hl?dtn°TaSe  tliu  'vord,  “frech”  appealed  irresisti- 
to  the  vain  and  arrogant  Wagner.  Umor- 
ho'vuver,  lie  erred  in  ilia  premises, 
maae  no  such  cnange.  m tuo  auto- 
tbHlfon1huy  “i0  "-row\  'streug.”  A copyist  made 
00!‘ Sh  olunuer  that  seemed  to  Wagner  an 
inspiration  oJt  Heethoven. 

*>' 

tim  eFwhii?^vamiiliar  "i1**1  tbe  Performance  of 
me  A“iU  Symphony  by  me  urcuestra  under 
t l e lack  „ administration.  To  again  ueplore 
. a ueiicacy  in  the  treatment  or  the  aile- 

mu  m n'to,0!  frequent  anticipation  of  tuo  cli- 
“‘oveinents,  the  tendency  to  tear 
sarv  msV  o!?U, |U>  tac,ters\ls  Perhaps  an  uuuces- 
uS  fl;„v°  i ho,  ou‘er  hau0-  u would  ue  un- 
just to  ilcui  the  legitimate  eifect  oi  certa-n 
readings  ot  the  conductor.  ceita.u 

But  the  Ninth  Sympliony  is  not  so  familiar  to 
cny TbS  °a  r>'  Us  Iast  P«riorina.ice  111  this 
iv  ,Y  , , f Uie  concert  ot  Saturday  eveumg 
Was.  it  1 am  not  mistaken,  April  28,  1888  under 
“ 01  J11-.  Uericke.  Tne  singers  on 

iiikb  M?1  i'vere  Mrs.  halisch-Lel. maun.  Miss 
T “seller. W S U'Kel’  aUa  iVJe&il's  Ka‘Hch  and 

to1'?  UimiCvl,v“sof  this  symphony  are  known 
arises  “i  , tl,at  tllu  question  olten 

ure  is  tilt  V,r  1 M,aMl  inevitable  inn- 
whilc?  ”U  U lpl  o1  ljenormauco  worm  the 

at  a coucmt  fnh!‘  ^'"Pliony  was  given  in  1841 
at  a conceit  oi  the  Fans  Conservatory.  Kossnn 

“I  know** nothin'^11  ‘aid  lo  ^naud  Hflmr 
i Know  notuing  more  beautiful  ma.i 

midi.20  of  this  symphony.  1 eoulu  not  have 
tributeni  ,‘elS:0  llKt>  1U’  For  tills  speech,  the 
sloT^°  C°^U,lV  alujther,  Kossnn  lias 
biooa  as  ino  taigei  tor  sneers;  aim  wtiv^  k 
cause  lie  added  uiese  words:  “The  rest  of  tne 

not* ' “go t ' 'u i er,'V,i ’ ,U mtcharm  : the  music  does 
suell  ofa  vr?,!  , AuU  11  wa.  }vere  hot  unuer  Uie 
s ubs lauce  wit  if Ross  in j ^ vo u ^ d we  not  agree  in 

musSUPPore'  f°aniUTnknown  ' 1?  AraPricaa 
Should  write  the  nnaiu^of  the  Vin'h  'ovm' 

M oulu  any  conductor  m ibis  country  out  it  in 

slKlsFisi1 

voice.  Ihcro  are  no  singers  who  could  possunv 
bring  out  the  ehecis  that  you  demand  and  1 a n 

the^troublt'  ii°giaf1tteClS  'Vould  a“  do  worth 

wK~  ^ 

fermaia  is  noble,  anfl^dmu' thtt  Imre  aud 
there  are  evidences  of  great  talent  U not  ab.o- 
Jute  genius  But  your  c.nef  theme  strikes  me 
as  unworthy,  and  no  better  tliau  any  joyous 
ditty  of  the  oalvation  Army.  Your  inarci°docs 
not  impress  me.  Tour  quick  movements,  if  the 
indicated  pace  must  be  maintained,  will  bring 
rack  aud  rum  to  choral  dignity  or  choral 
of  any  kind  Nor  do  1 lir.D  tl,?  “nstmmtntathTn 
of  this  hnaio  in  any  way  remarkable.  1 advise 
I von  to  study  the  6th.  Cth.  7 m and  8th  sympho- 
nies of  Beethoven.”  ■'  P 


a.,A!Kl  y,ot  what  songs  v"  blind  adoration  hivn 
hoon  oh 'ill  ted  at  the  mere  mnuilon  of  tins 
tlnalo!  Wo  am  told  that  this 

liighokt  kind  without  obscurity  cannot  oxl9t" 
He  are  told  that  only  an  ahsolutoly  deaf  genius 
could  have  heard  such  marvellous  strain?  ir 

eou^oM^eeWS 

was 


;rui«  ~ V ayuipuouy  was  lirst  proiiL 
i liis  PorforinuDoo  was  in  1 8 24  »<!,♦  », . r 

spipssii 

Ilcioic  symphony,  tlm  c minor  rho  Pau  l0 
alo,  tho  7th,  wero  also  the  work  of  a Ucaf  man. 

* 

Some  warm  admirers  of  this  finalo  sav-  ••  w 

is  true  (hat  tho  vocal  passages  arc  'ilm.-cf  ” 
a?1'1  11,0  actual  poriormanco  is  aimost 
always  a terror  to  the  ear,  butyou  mne  In, 
agine  how  gloriously  lliey  woulu  sounrT'SSi 
could  be  sung.”  ivuuiu  sound  if  they 

Others  agree  with  the  painter.  Engono  Dm. 
croix : In  presence  of  those  grand  and  sim-n 

lar  productions,  .still  ohscuro  mi  l p.w  Lr.s  i 
tmod  to  remain  so  for  over  artists  P.nonPni 
profession,  hesitate  in  pronouncing  T fit  nm10 
ment.  but  if  you  remember  mat  The  ,rt 
the  second  period  of  Beethoven  wore  at  lirsf 
iregarded  as  undecipherable  an.,  am  now  ac 
(kiiowlouged  masterpieces.  1 should  sav  that  ho 
wore  right  even  though  it  were  against  mv 
opinion,  and  1 should  again  bolieve  that  it 
always  safe  to  let  on  genius.”  That  is  to  ,av  ? 
out  ot  the  collection  of  Beethoven's  com, ms/ 
tiens  you  happen  to  find  anything  .. . 0 '' 
disagreeable,  trivial  or  i n c o mpr e 1 , . ■ ns d d .P I a 'S 
should  nevertheless  bet  that  it  is  subflme  for 
BeetlKweiiwasa  genms.  Now.  Uu?  ‘."“ra'nk 

The  performance  Saturday  evening  of 
first  tlireo  movements  of  the  symptionv  was  t{*,? 
many  respects  highly  creditable  toth«  e„mW 
tor aiKl  the  orchestra.  Tliero  was  a prawewSrM.v 

attempt  in  the  farst  movement  to  preserve  J v 

sustained  pianissimo  which,  as  played  hv  f 10 
orchestra  of  the  Paris  Oonserv-atory  excimd 
admiration  of  V.  agner  to  such  a degree  that  » 
preserved  tho  memory  of  Ins  wond?  ,,  . 

pamphlet  “Ueber  das  Dingiren  ''Tholi 
ness  and  the  elasticity  of  the  scherzo  were^ari' 
luirably  urought  out  uy  the  strings,  and  the  , ^r' 
lorman  ce  ot  the  scherzo  was  a I ii  i,,' 
feature  of  the  evening.  On  the  con  ran- 
auagio  seemed  devoid  oi  genuine  feel if,?’  1 ? 
me  work  of  the  wood-vvind  eou?d  not ^a  1,  ay s T. 
commended  for  Us  purity  or  precision  It  m.S 
be  suiu  ot  the  instrumental  m moers  that  a iV? 
cere  attempt  to  realize  grand  effects  was  ofr  m 
crowned  with  success.  Whether  the  Xu  o 
the  composer  are  roally  trraud — that  i;  Si  ot 
question  so  ,ar  as  tho  first.  thim  and  io.Vrm  ■ 
movements  are  concerned.  ntl  l0llrth 

i^°r.shMuVeyn  acquiUefuibnself0^ 
Istru^gSe^.^'The^cHorus'^was  edroPNdPdaUu??0[? 

flows.  To  judge  of  the  character  ot  mo  Bost.,  ; 
jbymphony  Chorus  lrom  the  performance  ? 
Saturday  evening  would  be  unfair  even  H r 
.were  possible.  Nor  would  it  he  T2U  1 c 
(iu  detail  of  the  singing  oi  -Miss  Wlnto  or  of  AlTss 
Beimer,  i lie  task  ti, at  was  presented  to  the 

fcx  omo 


„Jrhe  Pfoyiamnie  of  the  reliearsal  and  tho  con- 
cert ot  tins  week  will  be  ns  iollows:Symplionv 
A major,  MendelSsoun ; concerto  for  pianoforte' 
l^oi  to.  «*  /'C'dukowsky ; overture.  "Lo 
the  pianist.  Laa't;U‘a  ^teliano  wifi  be 

Philip  Hale. 


“THE  MESSIaFT” 

The  Messiali”  was  given  last  night  in  Music 
Hall  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Mr 
Zerrahn  was  the  conductor.  Mr.  Lang  wJs  tlio 
organist  and  the  solo  singers  were  Miss  Juch 
Miss  Winant,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Rieger  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Berestord.  There  was  a very  large  audience. 

This  concert  was  out  of  the  regular  course  of 
the  seventy-eighth  season.  “ The  Messiah”  will 
be  given  next  Sunday  evening,  with  the  assist- 
| anee  of  a quartette  made  up  of  Miss  Juch  Miss 
Premstarit,  Mr.  George  J.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Babcock:  The  mauagers  of  the  society  realize' 
the  fact  that  “ I he  Messiah”  is  a drawing  card 
(to  speak  profanely),  aud  the  popular  interest  in 
its  performance  is  such  as  to  warrant  its  im- 
mediate repetition. 

| -**le  musician,  while  lie  is  not  blind  to  the 

graudour  of  many  of  the  choruses  of  “ The 
! Messiah,”  and  while  he  admits  g adly  the 
beauty  of  some  oi  the  airs,  may  wonder  at  the 
eagerness  oi  the  public,  ana  wish  that  other 
great  works  ot  Handel  and  masterpieces  of 
other  composers  migln  take  the  place  of  “ Tip, 
Messiah.  But»  to  many,  the  periormahce  of 
Ilie  Messiah  is  a religious  ceremony,  in 
which  they  silently  assist.  Others  are  so 
familiar  with  tho  music,  aud  the  music  is  to 
' them  so  full  of  association,  that  they  can 
imagine  no  keener  pleasure  than  the  listening 
to  the  well-known  strains  that  tell  of  the  birth, 
suffering  aud  triumph  of  tho  Saviour.  The  sight 
of  such  an  auaience  as  that  of  last  evening,  an 
audience  following  almost  devoutly  the  singers, 
is  the  only  answer  that  can  he  made  to  tho  just 
uemiuia  of  the  musician. 

The  work  of  the  chorus  under  Mr.  Zerrahn 
was  aamiraole.  ihe  sonority  and  the  quality 
ot  the  toue.  the  sharpness  ami  the  accuracy  of 
attack.  Uie  conviction  of  delivery — these  It  it 
almost  nothing  to  he  desired.  The  pace  of  some 
ot  the  choruses  was  taken  quicker  than  in  cer 
tain  preceding  concerts  of  the  society  and  with 
giatif>  ing  results.  If  any  one  ot  tho  choruses 
was  open  to  the  charge  of  sluggishness  it  was 
Ho  I rusted  in  God.”  As  a rule  there  was 
marked  rhythmic  swing;  the  musical  sentences 
were  well  balanced  amt  correctly  punctuate  i. 

1 he  performance  of  the  chorus  was  most  crouit- 
aole  to  tho  society,  aud  a promise  of  a success- 
ful season. 

iMiss  Juch  was  in  belter  voice  than  .when  she 
appeared  a shoit  time  ago  at  the  Tremont  Thea- 
tre. bhe  seemed  at  first  to  have  been  granted  a 
new  lease  of  musical  hie.  Her  first  recitatives 
were  neiivered  with  intelligence,  aim  tho 
bravura  air,  "Rejoice  Greatly,”  was  given 
glibly,  with  a suspicion  of  restlessness  in  her 
{VIS„  She  was  most  .successiul  in  “Com  • Unto 
Him.  which  sho  sang  with  unexaggerated  .eel 
ing  and  vocal  skill.  It  is  true  t.iat  she  interpo- 
lated a inti,  nut  sho  had  a right  to  do  iliis  at  tho 
particular  place  in  which  it  was  introduced. 


rhe 


iecti> 


..  110vor  bo  lorgoueu  ufltt  Handel 

* . 5„  th.V  Italian  stylo  lor  Italian  sins-  , 

wroto  m the  ltiutbn  > lhuw.  to  thoL 

M M 

VUJ, lover  K dignity  and  with  intelli- 

.Mr\fc«ree“"&m wUh  marked  syim>at  »y  or 
purusme : toor  ton  ^ ,ttlyk  it  cadences;  she  was 
given  to J*uAsafist actor v. ^mV.'  al-roMora  “»u- 

**  1 hu^  saiih  lhe  LJ.[  hls  tone-pro-iucuon  was 

uneven,  .and  in  ^"XS  delivery  of 

Oiieii  rtt  -Why  to  the  nations 

the  triplet*  m siii^iiuc  as,  indeed,  in 

case  without  caws?"  Ho  was  heard  «*«*«»£ 
^.''V^As'^iatural^  an^u^celh'i*  t voice  of  more 
than  or  inary  ww  ^t"Ji"«idylmay"C-m“  tly 


nil  sects  ot  the  great  Christian  Ch«rch 
her"? SWTm  the  country  mark  the  do  Carl 
mas.  or  the  Sunday  that  follows^  ,v  plunly_ 
musical  service.  lh®*“{  ‘u  lbe  task  ot  the 
and  it  would  scorn  as  “n  account  o£ 

choirmaster  w ero  ma do  . NVm  bu  found 

the  difficulty  \*&^Suea«.  as 

on  close  Inspection  vha  bav0  a season 

tuanv  goods  exposed  in  market  havo^  ^ ^ 
of  marked  popularity ; tlmV  ««  • aim0St 
years  a calm  and  steady  sa  le.  i yCaUl0iic 

disappear  fr°m  ^1°  churehos  the  choirmaster  is 
and  the  tpiscop.it  Ghnrenos  <-  ^ service, 

in  a certain  measure  restricted  v lhe 

and  it  is  ins  duty  to  ie * ‘^^.dour  or 
communion  service  is  ° ...her0  the  words  may 

beauty.  Butin  t ho  ohm  cl  jiaV0  tho  Dest  | 

bo  chosen  by  the  clioin  . the  people 


bo  chosen ^ the  People 

opportunity  ol  le.un  **  tClu.islmas music, 

and  the  singers  in  tUe  m^tc.  lo.monow  were 


and  the  singers  in  lhe  matter  ^ to-inoricovv  \v  ero 
li  u!i  uie  lists  ot  t ie  mbs^  01  s0(Jll  that  tarn 
printed  here  in  n'n  it  wout  ^ bal.„„y  vvere 
, names  ol  behnecs  r.  . • anam0io  conjure 

hold  in  esteem.  f>  'k^  “ and  unjustly,  .for- 
j w.Ui.  Henry  .vm-^  lne  quartette  reigns 

| (jot. oil.  In  cnuiUi-s  \\  - s aro  unsiuga- 

Vy«&  «oSArc*u 

STX®  approacii  of  Ohms.- 
mas. 


■ £ * 

MUSIC. 


/£^A 


The  Second  Recital  of  Johannes 
Wolff  and  Joseph  Hollmann. 

W 7„fth«  Wolff  and  Hollmann  recitals 

The,vonC “^dW  •££««  at  the  H0ll1 
was  given  5?ester  y nroeramme  was  not  one  of 

Street  Theatre.  The f,°Sst  number  was  Grieg’s 
marked  iuterest.  * c minor  op.  45. 

sonata  for  piano  Miss  Cornelia 

Mr.  Wolff  was  assisted  here  by - COm- 

Dyas.  The  admirers  of  ‘he °ork;  and 

poser  call  this  sonata  his  greate  ^ that 

Ernest  Closson  goes  so  far  as  t ravel  £oly 

•“‘"‘res”"—'" 1 

to  posterity.  Others.  . it  neither  gen- 

pathize  with  them,  o Whatever  the 

uiue  strength  n -work  is  witli- 

merits  of  the  sonata  m.  J . Hollis  Street 

out  effect  m such  a room  as , the  Hollis^  q£ 

Theatre;  it  gave  an  opportu  ?•  as  an 

again  recogutzing  the  wortn  ol  are 
ensemble  player.  numbers,  a “ro- 

Mr.  Wolff  D,aTed-  aShvSR°es  a "romanze” 

: mance ” and  a sober  bu’t  bis  own;  the 

by  himself.  * p°°*  paurs.  and  a Hun- 

- berceuse,  by  Gabriel  w selections  were, 
parian  dance  by  Hrah  us  they  were  ap- 

imioed.  ot  a popular  1 ‘ a enthusiastic  audience. 

predated  by  a large  an  . characterized  by 

isis  periormance  was  again  lone.  Mr. 

elegance  and  uncommon  e .cen0  concerto, 
Hollmann  was  heard  >"“'’<’!itiou  Uiat  calls  for 
L>  minor.  It  is  not  a c . a3  a vehicle  for 
•extended  criticism.  souorous  tone.  The 

exhibiting  the  Player  8b  ®°Mr  Hollmann  with 
back  air  was  played  oy  an  l yet  tb6  per- 

moro  cunning  than  lrankne  .^a^  the  con- 

formance was  not  m °k||Swhen  the  air  tails 

iraswasisoften  remarkea^  s0.caued.  Dav- 

i, no  rhe  hands  oi  the  v tuo  displayed  the 

itfne»aAn^hr^ynSf  the  eminent  per- 

° fiss’Cornelia  Dyas  played  “gft 

■nc  ” a.u^  “°?ohaveka  sense  of  color.  marked 

not  seem  to  u.ivc  * fcoiinff.  Ait 

technical  ^^Pfo^exarap! e , lha  accompam- 

t>  c "Meloiie.  1 or  ..  ail.  itself. 

ment  was  more  prommeut  i ^ a good, 

Miss  Jennie  bMUcer  a conuano^  b 

voice,  sang  P‘a  "What  Will  Tou  Do 

Mallei  with  ^ u 1S  highly  probable 

W imout  Me.  kove  . * favorite  in  English 

that  th  13  latter  song  i.  ia  o£  tbe  jnter- 

■iSZT*  Ttlf  H on'T  eau^od  by  the  utter 
®fet%1mL?wiTbTgivcn  Thursday.  De- 1 
jer  2*J.  at  2 o’clock.  pHILip  Hale. 


The  old  English  carol  .^mri^ 

ish  .tiuon^  ib.  ‘vlul  y ^ noneSt  iaun, 

many  m ui..-s  • “W  ;;1  ' , 0 mingaug.oi 

t-io  lioiiriy  Uospitaliti-,  s,,  . >1  o Curist- 

li . .unsni  ami  Christianity  s c . j victim 

Inas  of  ol-  ten  days  oeioro  ummum^ie  ^ 
n>  a sy.teui  Ol  con*p“„  j\vl--Uod  rest  you,  merry 
Who  among  us  sins . to- -J;1-  cuiidren  know  ih.i 
gentlemen’.  . v^f '.?*'>•  xlle  iiouy  and  tne 

rte^h’ aua  wll°  | 
lirst  inv  cnlcU  Jo  lv  was  all  old  man. 

An  old  man  was  lie; 

Up  hi  u'ricd  sweet  Mary,^ 

Tlw  tiueeu  ot  Onhlee. 

Melchior. Caspar  Rare 

gilts  as  they  5 rth  -’wasborn  to-nig.u.’ 

beu  Jonsou  sang  the  wiUJ  “ the  recilal  of 

Hield'v^tures  ofDives  and  Eazavus ; 
the  aaveutur^  ^ ^ ^ u()  a , ay 

lUfli  Dives  made  a lease. 

And  he  invited  all  1ns  mends 

a ini  cwiU'y  of  the  i>eht. 

■ "Under  the  Greenwood  irec. 

*»  lie  member  Adam  s fall 
U tuou  man  : 

Remember  Aaams  fall 

From  heaven  to  nen. 

Remember  Adam’s  lad; 

Uow  he  hath  condemn  a all 

in  hell  perpetual 

Therein r to  dsvell. 


dy  » ' 


The  words  ^e  ^ ^aan^srmic^ 

grotesque.  . VV^eP,i  aul,ougli  the  opening  was 
‘>?e  one  lust  iiame  . al lUr ou. ^ p[ 


Xll  bUO  uin/u*i»w 

tbe  Olio  just  na.. •»  fact,Uieprevaii- 
"Vaco  on  earth.”  Tim  tunes 


k‘wuui'm  j , ••  iK.w-i.  on  eariii-  

ing  ditiy.  was  } ** J>  Ayere  often  trausLerrea 

were  also  quaint,  ti  y liail„  0I-  amorous 

irom  tue  dunce  oi  tromtou u«  ^ q£  a 0aml. 

lines;  so.  for  instance,  lu  t UDOn  the  tune 

iu»s  carol  ot  tne  bir,n  i itsalf.  was  at  first 

oi”  King  S51jJ®i“S1h,iti,  the  dance ; it  was  ' that 
always  assoeiato  ,,  wishes  to  pur- 

w which  they^oced.  su«ect  hould  consult 

tu.?.hvL's  “ GhrUtmas  Caro.s.”,  kondo.i,  m 


Saudva'8  ’’  Christ.^  „ad  “her  carols, 

ihol'rench  ami  tlm  «e‘ra‘lll  Hormaudy.  us  m 


alls  nan  

.eimn  fu  Hormandy,  us  m 

nods.  Gnnsimas  son^s.  i ,rom  house  to 

Provence,  tho  montli  that  uro- 

houso  and  Played  » Uar  lo  Curistmas  ou 

ceded  Gltnsimas  alr|iPa  lu  bosion  musicians 
violins  or  ''uue8VrP,  ts  a.ud  in  tne  monui  that 

wander  in  tile  stre  lbo  Christmas  tune 

precedes  Gliristmas.  ‘ Ql  our  b0ases  tells 

P‘^VOnf  another  and  a foreign  street,  and  its 
leisure  bow'ry.tue^Bowery. 


Mr.  George  L.  P*^i^!Wroni 
^ «iwtstmit  carol,  by  aim  will . be  sung 


■CScaugi,i«Iie isnirit “bV^ng 
^iouVw  at  Dhunanuel  Church,  ol  which  he  is 
the  choirmaster  • ■ u 


The 
cemher 


? » « i I he  sung.  It  IS 


SCC  1 T-j 


NOEL 


•»»».  “;r,sU"K”Cw“-  ssr  s 

.1.  .1,  comes  ,al  lltaouv  tolDjUI  CumUAW 

a lino  Hpeciinoii ,hL  - • l.l(  ’io;l:  soua.  Auo.l.or 

^«%^&8srsRt& 


How  lomTit  the  elaborate  programme  of  the 
Cathedral  m the  Holy  Cross,  wi.ere  Air.  J.« 
h r mk  iJonatioo  ifi  tho  ortrauL-ji  jui  t .di-  elo  nc\  c 
iJ  nr..  A ; rcfitiiir.  i'too  inoiTiing  musical  ^ervico 


oo  ifi  tho  orirainiL  am  wu-.  nvwm 
is  tluT  director?  i'uo  morning  musical  prvicol 
• . y . » i i mass  is  l iio  1'-  tlat  ol  ilu m- 

r • ..  ....  ti.u,  th»*pp  i it  tit.  for 


lToIiinsuilD.ro.  A ho  mass  is  tho  t:  Hat  ot  uum- 
.Ul,i  ,iUJ  second  in  order  of  tho  throo  unit  for  a 
lonK  tuno'iiavo  ki  von  the  people  pleasure,  al- 
ihoug  the  advocates  ol  reform  in  the  music  of 
thS  Soman  Mlhoiic  Cliurch  have  .regarded 
theni  as  too  - worldly”  or  too  "theatrical. 

, . Novcllo 

Adoste  Gounod 

llymn  to  tho  Gounod 

V ulold,  irom  Tno  Bedunpuion 

rosmriCAs  vusrans,  4 o clociv. 

tenor  and  chores Bielsch 

. in  i 


“Cry  Out  and  Shout  That 
Christ  Is  Born  Indeed,’' 


A Lamentation  Over  the  Decay  of 
Christmas  Carols. 


A Glance  at  Christmas  Programmes 
Chosen  at  Random. 


really  held  a inen  adorned 

mas  Day.  and  the  o ^ur«“it'm„  these  SO  years 

with  greens  and  non  or  U1  Now  Bug 

there  has  biMdi  " t Christinas  celeuratlon. 


land  m me  nauw  0|V,maui3t.  the  Uurt^u 
Tbe  ‘biptjst  ■ > Uclw|,t  m special, choirs 


and  t, 


Jiia^.iiiluut.  101’ S>iO  teuui  DtiSeve  1 

Vein  < rcaior,  lor  solo  

Adfste  t 7 .*.*.*. . Cherubim 

Thhivavvns  an  U-U.V.i;  from  'i’i.V oiiatmu .'. ..  .. . • Haydn 

. . . i ..  ....  ,i,n  iir  lfi'JS  t Ill  1 1 ill!' . ai.ll 


- , Vi,.,vi.,i  curiously 

in  this  otate.  1 view  told  that  people 

*■ « Id  a rm?imue  service  there  on  Gluust;  j 
really  hem  a ..imrcli  v 


KomiiUist,  V1V,,‘tf“TVj 

ipiiiso  <•■**«  • . Kuecia  1 choirs 

«•  Kjiscopalian,  delitflH  »»  . '\'X  ttm 

8'K£”«£™«>„S  .W«SSUSu'S| 

master  know*  »•»  \ is  choir,  and  ho  is  governed 
the  cap.ibil  tu  s o of  anthems.  Here, 

accordingly  m b‘8aebrogramm.)  that  would  bo 
for  iiwtauc".  h.  a a ulous  olU  „f  ton.  It 
pleasing  to  -•  . . ijutilcy  Sired  Dsipti't 

is  the  .h^ramm'  O l rnDu  l ^ and  Mr. 

jlim  U'  Warren  is  tho  organist  and  director. 
WOIIU  10.30  A.  M. 


of 


at 

r Ol 

J 

K 


ould  surely  to  in  favor  of  a 
bration  of  Ciiristm^.  Tins  most  | 
„ Joseph  Scaliaer.  who  once 

*;«  i tv-Uit*  robes  before  in**  1-mperor. 

to  ills  own  natUfacti  ui.  Ahat  tbe 
' i g.ril  hiilMdtsd  in  April*  - 
-rem  .cr  H too  often  unfavorable  to 
.ecm  ■ . treacherous  mildness 

Throat-  The  pride  of  the  tenor  is 
twinkling  of  an  eye  tot  he  hu- 
•.i-i.a-s  The  soprano  submits  lief 
he  ha’8-  Di,y*ician.  and  the  an- 

’vTiTh  she  purposed  to  display  her 

* rk  «;rre 


10.3P  A.  M.  . 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  Son.  the  moreinK....^^ 

Holy  Stolid.  Organ  undi(aita 

Coombs 

?o°t  land '.and  Doom  ns.  who.  1 beuevc.  uow  lives 

m Now  Vork. 


lie  litiavens  are  leumg,  mmi  • . 

Those  number.,  aru  m >ro  or  less  lauimar.  ai.d 
lhe  composer.,  are  Known.  Dlel'Oh  (lSOb-lSOM 
mis  me  clhfpeimast.  r ol  the  llade  onieht 1 
li,,  rhiv»i  cun •iuctor  nt  thu  Opera.  101  tnio«> 
h? &42 His  setting  of  Wagner’s  text  to 


He  was  chief  conductor -at  tne  epera  .ur  . ro 
veals,  in  Xdi2  las  setting  ol  Wagner  a text  u 
•'  Lne  Flying  llutolnnaii  ” was  a dismal  failure. 
This  prog  ruin  mo  will  be  interpreted L'^n^“®c. 
by  the  following  singers.  Miss  B'len  A.  mc 
1 .iiizhlin  Miss  Gooilia  Mooney.  Ml.  Samuel 
TMcternlau.  Mr.  J.  J.  McGlusk.-y  and  a cnorus 

° Vhe5 solemn  high  mass  at  St.  James’s  Church 
•it  loifi*  the  vesp-r  servicj  Ati  /.ou  AJljs 
iusic  will’  bo.  under  _ the  di  wot  ion  on lhat  ack 


music  will  bo.  under  me 
nnntble  musician.  Au^*usio  luoto h.  "{ls^litvora 
e.rvelt.  Miss  Fiymi.  Me^rs.  Ku^oiT\w^„d., CUtl 
in.  t>i.v  mi  irti-tie.  and  there  \\ 


erveit  Miss  Fiy mi.  Messrs  Kutoii  anu  ga 

make  * up  the  quartette,  and  there  will  he  a 
chorus  of  sixty,  assisted  ^ orgamst,  - 

Kutfier,  and  men  from  the  bvmplion>  Orche9 

. ...  i tit*  mass  is  iluydn  s £>th,  tLie  se-ealle 
“Cecilia  ” and  the  longest  et  masses,  it 
for  vhe  yeary  t^suval 
ot  tho  Ceeiiia  congregation.  V £• 
uivdii’s  “To  Deum  will  also  be  Mum. 

MozuCs  third  Motet l,  so-c  ;l '^V^Vtof^chl.r^ 
ai  each  service;  it  is  an  arraiigeuientot  auiorru 
wri  ten  lor  tho  , drama.  "Thames.  Kuw  ot 
Egypt.”  Novel los  arrangement  oL_  Adcsle  ( 
H’Dif.lp.s  ■*  will  also  De  giv  " 


10-vut.”  JNoveilos  arrangemc-jiu 

Fideies will  also  ue  given  at  eacn  bervico. 


Gounod’s  "De 

tans. ” and  numbers  by  Witsha  auu 

heard  at  vespers.  which  is  always  wel- 

Hayuu  n Imperial  iMass,  %v  nic.  Heaven 

come,  will  be  sung  at  the  Gate  o ^ ^ 

Church,  bouth  byr  rauen  the  organist 

direction pt  Mr.  Chaites  L.  - n n,:..  o Reilly 
an  I choirmaster  of  the  c urd  Lid  tho 

will  be  the  organist  on  this > occasior i.  < 1& 

i choir  will  no  assisted  by  , the  evening  will 

mass  will  be  Hummel  3 m BffatUO..  J £ 

,iW^.^rH^ss  si 

no  given  at  vespets  (/mO):  _Hxydn^h  T)tunt 


no  given  at  vespers  (7.30).  Hav. in  , 8 
streeteatUio.30.  ami  Noveiio’s ’’Adeste  F ld|},eesr0 

appears  in  tlm  rawnins.  an.1  a o"inoe  , at  tbe 


w w . - - - 1 UK(  IlldOb  \ 

(7  30)  tiiere  will  be  numbers 
zart,  Generalli,  Giorza. 


Mr.  Chadwick’s  choir  at  Di.  H al®  8 

the  South  Congrogatmnal.  w»l  b^  strenotne 

by  the  assistance  ot  Miss  \qnz.MT*-  j™  Mahr 
wiVl  pfay 'llie' violin,  "it  7s  always  pliant  re 


WMmMm 


‘St.  Cecilia ” .’*1.77.*.. Chadwick 

«••••••••**. Gode 

Chorus,  “ Behold  a Star  . .Gounod 

Solo.  “ Nazareth  ••••••• ...Gounod 

• Noel,”  lor  female  voices Baruby 

77 liandel 

Largo liach 

Air  irom  suite  in  D... . . •• - Chadwick 

Anthem,  ••  There  were  Shepherds  ^ Handel 

Mr.  Foote,  the  composer,  is  also  orsaimt  and 
choirmaster.  His  programme  at  the  moruiu^ 
service  of  the  First  Church  is  tins.  ^ 

Carol,  " Brightest  and  Bcsi,  jjaniby 

Anthem, " Bike  silver  lamps  buck 

Ante  cm,  “ O,  Zion,  that  ttllL8i  Foote 

'rorioiini  in  It  Hut  minor 


.\mncuii  "“v;  .i  , t .1  i,,o(  »»  DUOt 

Antiicni,  “ O,  Zion,  that  ttllt8l  Foote 

Te deum  in  b Hat  minor .Sullivan 

Jubilate.  Ill  1>  lbajor....  ..;... Suuivan 

in  mu,  “ It  came  upon  the  mlanignt  cil.u 

T...  Wfl  1 1 


1 \ inn,  “ It  came  upon  the  mianign*  

The  choir  is  a quartette  ol  weR-knowu  Min- 
ers, Mrs.  Barnard  rimuh.  Miss  Garlsimtu,  re 

Barker  and  C,  E.  Hay. 


r'arker  and  G,  li.  riav. 

Howard  M Dow  has  long  been  a familiar 

bj& 

I inad°  ttriupayi«ff  HieUamUty 

The  following  ls^tbe  Programme  ot  to-morrow; 

**  Sing,  O Heavens  • *71 Williams 

“ Blessed  Be  the  Lord  . 7 7 vuaius 

“ 1 he  Star  «>l  isetlilehein  ^ iloly ’citv) Gudl 

•*  A New  Heaven  and  a New  L.ulh  Uioiy  ^ -y  |hu.ael 
•*  Kcjoicc  Greatly  ............  • . lmw 


li.  M.  how.  Minnie  Stevens  Ooffln 


o.  in.  Mrs  Minnie  Stevens  Coffin 

o^anAnaie-iialieliijaii  Churns  (.Messiah) Handel 


sev 


Anthems  by  Oliver  King  will  bo  sung  in 
Anthems  y King  was  .or  a tune  a 

;'cr  . ,h‘  Ho  now  lives  in  Lon  ion 


VY  0.0  IVl  " * — “ 

sbvciui  Ho  now  lives  in  Lon  ion 

Eiito7ttr--T«.r^ 

' lid  " break  loreh  into  Joy.”  aro  favora  do 

anS!a  oi^ 

^Me,if.bailev  is  tho  choirmaster  of  St 
! sacred  music.  180(5.  . . 


duurcli,  Brookline,  Tuts  loner 

IflP  lll/l  I ..  ~ , ..... 


...  |)U  for  tho  exeolioiieoo’t  ils  musia 

if.  G.  A.  Bimloit,  tlie  caoum.istor,  ls  an 


--  ---  ... .»v  vm-uui.ioiUI,  n fll- 

lUMa-t  ana  2us  eni  nu'tiasiu  is  coutrolloJ  oy  a 
ivd  ia-»u\  Tuo  cuoir  is  a quarietio:  Mrs. 
__jiym.ui;  Aliss  Bockor,  an  uLo  of  unusual 
promise;  H.  A.  Thayer  and  F.  Siucom.  l im 
oatuo.io  spirit.  of  Air.  Burdoic  may  be  soeu  al 
once  by  looking  at  this  programme: 

Prelude*  oruan  and  'cello,  aria  from  suite  lu  D Bach 

I l»c:«*  Were  8J.epilcr.is  " Vincent 

(.aim  on  (1. » uitoiuuvt  ear  of  iiiglit  **  Gilchrist 

dSS1!^ s *^.e  ' Miellcy 

HMClmic  ( vynn  cello),  iarwell  ol  il.c  shepherds  to 

the  holy  luuuiy Berlioz 

My  heart  ever  luuliiul  " (,’ceilu  obbligato) bucli 

Children’s  carol  service,  4.30  F.  M; 

AlUhom.  •*  Bethleliem" lloiner  Bartlett 

solo.  ••.Nativity" slielley 

The  morning;  service  is  at  10.45. 

» '* 

At  St.  Paul's.  Boston,  the  service  will  he  at 
lu.30.  Inc  cuoir  oi  men  and  boys  is  under  the 
u nod iou  ov  Mr.  Warreu  A.  Locke.  J’lio  " l'e 
Bourn  h the  one  m E by  11.  W.  Parker,  now 
of  _Netv  ior.%.  ine  " Benedict  us  ” is  uy  iiavor- 
^al;  tne  “Kyrie  ” and  the  “oanctus”  t y Gounod 
nut  tne  'auuctus”  is  in  E fiat,  and  is  not  the 
weil-Knowii  \su  Cecilia”  number.  Tne 
* A uuc  is  oy  Baruby  (E  liar),  aim  chiet  among 
the  otner  numbers  is  lviugrC,  **  The  star  that 
now  is  Mum uk.”  m wliicn  me  nymu  "Angels  of 
Jesus  is  cleverly  introducovi.  lhemtroii  "O 
Jerusalem,  ’ is  by  Dr.  ri.  b.  Cutler,  an  honored 
name. 

Mr.  George  L.  Osgood  commands  the  men  and 
boys  at  Lmmauuel  Clinrcu.  ami  tinner  nis 
d:rection  tho  choir,  assisted  oy  JIr.  ihompson. 
the  organist,  who  is  known  m more  flowery 
p.itns  ol  music,  will  sing  Spolir's  Venue; 
?“'»?  •*  V1'-  Ocum King  nail’s  "tSonedictus 
tins  Halioiujaii  ’ chorus,  and  tuo  " at.  Cecilia  ” 
aancut  oi  Gouuo-i.  1 nave  already  spoken  oi 
.nr.  Osgoou  s carols. 

i.he  choir  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  is  a chorus  directed  by  mat  excellent 
organist,  Air.  Lvorett  K iruette.  iho  pro- 
gramme includes  Hie  "Raileiujah  Chorus.”  uvo 
numbers  by  Xruette.  Buck’s  "Ave  Maria” 
Baruby  s Blessed  Be  tho  Lord  God  of  lsn.ei  ” 
aim  Scnubort’s  ‘ FUo  Lord  is  iViy  Bhepheru”  lor 
lcinaie  voices. 

Mr.  Rising  is  the  director  of  the  Bark  Street 
Cliurcu  choir,  ihe  quartette  is  made  up  oi 
Mrs.  Bradbury,  Miss  i ucner.  \V.  u.  Heinrich 
an  i A.  VV.  Wellington,  iiiere  will  beseioc- 
uons  from  ' ihe  Messiah  ” at  10.30  ft  And  the 
luery  oi  the  Lord.”  ''Comlort  Ye"  ami 
Lvery  Valley,’  and  "He  Snail  Heed  His 
block  ).  Gilbert,  with  a carol-anthem,  lolJows 
Handel,  and  men  comes  Barney  with  ins 
Blessed  Be  tlte  Lord.”  ihe  amhems  at  even- 
ing are  ey  Fours,  G.rnl  and  Hopkms. 

Mr.  Samuel  Carr,  the  director  of  the  music  at 
tho  Oia  Ooutu  Cnurch,  has  called  m the  aid  oi 
noiiii,  Mr.  Kuntz;  narp,  x\lr.  Scnuecker,  and 
cornet,  Mr.  L.urieam.  ihe  douuio  quartette 
lor  this  occasion  is  made  up  oi  Mr  . Xiopett 
MISS  How,  Miss 1 Folsom.  Miss  Kaiiwagoii.  au.’i 
Messrs.  uiit,  Babcock,  Feusemlen  and  Winch 
I uc  morning  muMcal  service  (10.30)  will  be  as 

iOilOWS. 

Prelude  tor  organ,  violin  ami  harp Gaul 

CluJstniHs.an  Jieiii,  ••The  Holy  CinlU  " ..****  She  Lev 

i tsuvai  l’e  l)cum,  Ao.yin  u *'  . UCJ 

Cliiisimaa  anvhem ...„ 

Ave  Mnvlix • . Gounod 

\ oice,  violin,  harp  and  organ. 

In  the  evening  (7.30)  selections  from  "The 
Messiah  will  ue  given. 

Air.  Aonu.in  McLeod  is  the  director  ol  the 
choir  ol  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Amuems  by 
Crowe,  Best  and  Baruby  will  be  sung  at  tne 
morning  service  (10.80),  and  the  offertory  will 
be  Uouuod  <s  node  " Nazareth.  ” 

At  the  Co.um.us L Avenue  Universalist  Church 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hauilm  will  sing  ftheiiey’s 
Jioiy  Guila,  With  violin  obbligato  ov  ur 
Lobcrts;  Mr.  Ena.cott  will  sing  tochueckor's 
atar  ot  hiccblencm.  1 ne  anthems  are  by 
Km*  aud  biielicy.  Mr.  Roberts  will  play  ail  air 
uy  ISacn. 

At  tne  Warren  Avenue  Baptist  Church  tlie 
choir  will  no  assisted  uy  the  Beacon  Orchestral 
Ciui,  and  the  composers  oi  all  schools  tvili  uo 
represented,  irom  Hanael  to  Blumensciiein. 
liom  Kossiui  to  ischau.owslty.  .urs  H K C 
w rigiit  is  the  soprano  and  Mrs.  Jordan  is  ’ the 
organ  ist. 

* * 

In  the  morning  service  at  the  Church  of  t!ie 
Auyo  it  Mr.  o.  B.  VVniiiioy’s  communion  service 
in  C will  ue  suug  as  wed  as  a.i  anthem  by  MuC- 
larreii  aim  the  ■Hallelujah”  chorus.  inis 
evening  at  7.30  wilt  bo  enristmas  evensong 
ihe  musical  mimuers  will  no  Stainer’s  " \iag- 
mneat  and  "Nunc  linnittis”  m B tlm,  Barn- 
\vs  rcossed  no  tin;  Lora,”  ana  Staulora's 
ettectivc  B hat  “ ie  Heum.” 


The  Programmes  quoted  were  drawn  at  rand  ym 
as  irom  a gran- nag.  it  will  be  seen  that  cuurches 
sucli  as  tne  immaculate  conception  and  King’s 
Cii.;p.,.  Where  men  oi  large  experience  direct 
singers  oiackiiow  lodged  reputation,  are  not  iu- 
c Udetl.  Lne  excellence  ot  the  Christmas  inussc 
at  suen  c.,Uiciies  may  be  taken  lor  granted. 

LUI  111  a hurried  glance  at  the  programmes  oi 

Ciiustinas  music,  a ueltor  idea  oi  tlio  general 
Condition  ot  cliurcu  music,  so  lar  at  least  as  the 
uj.SbO  di.spiayod  iu  seicjcvio;:  is  cod- 

cerue  i.  uia.v  be  gained,  n cliurches  oi 
mss  musical  renow.i  arc  represented, 
s ,v.1,°=r'iaimP  ot  “iterest  have  been  neces- 
san, y omi.ie  i.  would  tie  a pleasant  task  to 
gi>  o the  complete  list  ot  the  music  to  ue  sung 
both  here  aim  in  aujacout  towns,  with  me 
OM'-ousts  and  tne  Singers  WHO 
hate  labored  latliifuily  in  the  service  ot  tnotr 
congregations. 

' Ti  »’* 

that  is  within  our  gates  to-mor- 
rou  a ill  hardly  go  anuss,  it  he  enters  a church 
a.  random,  lie  m.w  listen  to  Italian  roulades 
men-  r'jf  "i  harmonies ; out  t,.e  semi- 

meiK.  tne  buiuen  ot  the  song,  is  one  and  tho 

“A  Child  this  day  is  born, 

A Child  ol  high  renown; 

Aio.»t  worthy  ot  a sc-uire. 
a sceptre  and  a crown. 

} lud  tidings  to  all  men, 

a ^ Ghui  tiumgs  sing  we  may. 

|i.  "W*  Been  use  ihe  iviug  oi  wings 

\S  .is  born  on  Cmlstmas  Day.” 

Philip  Hale. 
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Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  December  18,  1892. 

MR.  ARTHUR  WHITING  gave  a concert  in 

Stemway  Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  December  18.  He 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Kneisel,  violin  ; Mr.  Svecenski,  viola 
and  Mr.  Schroeder,  ’cello.  The  program  was  as  follows  • 

Sonata,  D minor,  for  ’cello  and  piano Corelli 

Three  character  pieces— 

Allegro  appassionato i 

Scherzando A.  Whiting 

Capriccio ) 

Rhapsody,  G minor Rrahm* 

Ballade,  A minor r.  ■’ 

Quartet  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  23 Foote 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Foote’s  quartet.  It 
is  a thoroughly  spontaneous  and  genial  work.  When  it 
was  first  played,  early  in  1891,  at  a Kneisel  Quartet  con- 
cert. it  made  a marked  impression,  and  the  favorable  im- 
pression is  confirmed  by  a second  hearing.  It  is  fresh 
in  melody.  The  development  of  the  themes  is  ingenious, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  smell  of  the  lamp.  There  is  rich 
coloring  ; there  is  a feeling  of  proportion,  and  the  work  is 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a quartet,  in  which  there  are 
four  instruments  of  equal  importance.  It  was  played  de- 
lightfully by  Messrs.  Whiting,  Kneisel,  Svecenski  and 
Schroeder,  and  the  different  numbers  were  applauded 
loudly.  Mr.  Foote  tells  me  that  he  has  revised  his  work 
since  it  was  first  heard.  I think  that  the  adagio,  which  is 
the  strongest  movement,  might  now  be  improved  if  it 
were  shortened  a little.  But  it  is  a painful  task  for  a com- 
poser enamored  of  his  own  creation  to  apply  the  knife  to 
the  flesh  of  his  begetting. 

Mr.  Whiting  is  a composer  who  commands  respect,  for 
his  taste  is  refined,  his  technic  is  ample  and  his  ideal  is 
pure  and  lofty.  But  there  is  a lack  of  humanity  in  many 
of  his  compositions.  He  prefers  to  appeal  to  the  intellect 
rather  than  to  the  senses.  He  compels  admiration  ; he  ex- 
cites curiosity,  but  he  seldom  touches  the  heart.  His 
melody  is  too  often  without  warmth  ; his  harmonies  are  too 
often  merely  ingenious.  A dash  of  honest,  manly  sensu- 
ousness would  be  a boon  to  him  as  a composer  Of  these 
three  character  pieces  for  the  piano,  the  scherzando  was 
characteristic,  piquant,  musical.  The  other  two  numbers 
seemed  dry,  and  the  result  of  much  thinking  without  the 
assistance  of  sudden  and  irresistible  prompting.  Mr. 
Whiting’s  performance  of  his  own  pieces  and  the  rhapsody 
by  Brahms  was  fluent  and  tasteful.  In  the  Chopin  num- 
ber he  was  less  successful,  for  he  is  not  of  the  romantic 
school.  : 


ut  Johannes  Wolff,  violinist,  and  Joseph  Hollmann 
violoncellist,  are  pre-eminently  of  the  romantic  school’ 

hey  made  their  first  appearance  in  Boston,  at  the  Hollis 
Btreet  Theatre,  Thursday  afternoon,  the  15th  inst.  Would 
that  they  had  played  in  another  room  ! Our  theatres  are 
admirably  adapted  for  theatrical  purposes,  but  neither  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  nor  the  Tremont  Theatre  is  suitable 
or  player  of  instrument,  singer  or  orchestra.  With  all  our 
boasted  cultivation  of  music,  we  have  here  no  concert  hall 
that  m all  respects  is  the  proper  home  of  chamber  music. 

The  violinist  or  the  singer  who  appears  in  the  theatres 
above  mentioned  is  in  a measure  handicapped,  for  it  is 
difficult  for  the  hearer  to  appreciate  fully  the  quality  and 
the  sonority  of  tone. 

\ ou  have  listened  to  these  distinguished  artists  and  you 
have  already  reviewed  their  work.  It  is  not  therefore 
necessary  for  me  to  go  into  matters  of  detail.  I may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I agree  in  substance  with  the  report 
of  your  own  reviewer.  It  is  possible  that  the  players  were 
warned  in  advance  of  the  solemn  attitude  of  the  concert 
goer  of  Boston,  for  their  deportment  was  free  from  the  ec- 
centiicities  which  excited  the  ire  of  certain  reviewers  of 
your  own  town.  There  was  little  playing  to  the  eye  : 
there  was  no  inaudible  pianissimo  ; there  was  no  hoarse 
cue  for  applause.  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Hollmann  were  wel- 
comed heartily,  and  after  their  respective  selections  they 
were  imperatively  recalled.  Mr.  Wolff  plaved  the  concert 
romantique  of  Godard,  a polonaise  and  sundry  sentimental 
pieces.  Mr.  Hollmann  was  heard  in  the  A minor  andante 
and  finale  of  Goltermann  and  in  two  compositions  of  his 

own,  a romance  and  mazurka  of  conventional  pattern  and 

little  merit. 

Miss  Alice  Mandelick  pleased  both  layman  and  musician. 
Her  voice  seemed  sympathetic  and  well  trained  ; her  per- 
sonal appearance  would  have  atoned  for  musical  sins.  She 
sang  songs  by  De  Koven,  Moszkowski  and  Vogrich.  The 
song  by  Vogrich  is  a panorama.  Maidens,  camels,  fierce 
Bedouins,  the  desert- they  are  all  there  and  they  were 
exhibited  by  the  singer,  while  Mr.  Hollmann  accompanied 
the  exhibition  with  his  ’cello  obligato. 

Mr.  Whelpley  was  the  pianist.  He  assisted  the  visitors 
m the  first  three  movements  of  the  Rubinstein  B flat  trio.  , 
Sandwiched  as  he  was  between  the  violinist  and  the  ’cel- 
list later  in  the  program,  he  had  a difficult  task  ; but  he  1 
played  pieces  by  Schumann,  Handel  and  Raff  modestly  ; 
and  with  musical  intelligence. 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Tho  ilium  6yui|)ony  Coucort  was  in  reality  a 
uiaiioiorta  recital  ifivuti  uynliss  Lutfonia  Caitul- 
lituo  in  Music  null  Saturday  ovjniu^,  with  the 
assistance  of  tho  Boston  iSyinuiiouv  orchestra. 

Mr.  Fuff  had  already  bouton  tuo  iru.a  ot  nor 
ifuiiouucuiueut.  no  had  proclaimed  to  iho  Us- 
tehiliK  crou  d trial  too  si<{„oriua  was  hardly 
over  ••  live  feet  tall  and  that  her  faiuer  is  a 
Major  in  the  Italian  uriiiy.”  It  soems  that  sho 
ow\js  iior  musical  education  to  her  mumer— 
ieiosii  Castellano  Bordoui.  otrumuali,  Martucci 
aud  Van  Westernutn.  tihu  made  a triumphal 
tour  thruUHi  Itaiy  when  she  was  twelve  years 
ot  tore.  Filippo  F’dippi  was  iu  tuo  haoit  ot  seiz- 
ing her  hanus  aider  shu  ha  I oiayod  to  him,  and 
lie  w as  tuon  accustomed  lo  exclaim.  "Divine 
divide!  isoiium:  Into  it  except  Kuulnsieiii  •' 

\ an  wostoi  h.uit,  tne  Hollander,  reiuses  to  play 
Ins  own  compositions  in  her  presence.  Tim 
bikiioi’iua  was  oorn  iu  Naples,  oho  is  tlm 
youngest  oi  nvo  enudren.  Bile  is 
almost  Id  years  old.  "Her  small 
hands  aro  incapable  of  the  management  ot  pms, 
outious,  noodles,  etc.”  "Her  temperament -is 
nueiiso,  warm,  alfccuonate,  out  without  eccen- 
tricity, noh.o  and  woil  balanced.’’  Thera  is 
notimnr  nit  to  tlie  imagination  oy  Mr.  Bulf 
•*bue  has  strong  wuue  tooth,  aud  in  hoi-  stiOri 
rod  potticoiu  Iter  15  years  shrink  to  i2.”  T'rmy 
nas  the  young  girl  Orougnt  witu  her”  a 
goJconda  ol  pi oss  notices.”  to  borrow  an  ingeni- 
ous puruse  irom  tno  YYolif-HolImau  circular: 
u o am  also  told  that  tho  Bigtionua  was  "dis- 
covered m Now  \ork  oy  mo  conductor  and 
several  members  ot  the  Boston  bympnony  Ur- 
cliosira.  limy  noard  her  play  and  wore  at  onco 
persuaded.  It  was  announced  last  week  that 
.nis,  t-astellano  would  appear  iu  Bostou  with 
tho  ^p'Clies ira,  and  tout  the  battleground  would 
Oo  iscnaikowsy's  second  concerto,  it  appears 
that  the  orchestral  parts  ot  the  concerto  were 
incorrect,  aim  titcrciore  tno  piauist  was  heard 
m pieces  tli.it  were  chiefly  of  tho  salon  order. 

When  , .iss  Gusteilaho  walked  across  tne  stage 
of  Music  Halt  she  socman  an  apparition  from 
the  iuntasiio  world  creatsd  oy  L.  r.  A.  tioif- 
manu.  Sue  might  nave  ju»t  come  from  playing 
to  the  stuaeut  Auseimus.  Sue  is  oi  near  km  m 
K.uh  ICraspel.  and  16  u pupil  oj.  the  meiauciioly 
Joiijimies  Kreisier. 

Tier  personality  fascinates.  Her  locks  aro 
arr«m.:ea  carciaiiy,  yei  are  they  euisli.  Soa  ^ 
apparently  unconscious  ui  all  except  her  music* 
|yet  she  ausoi  o*  me  attention  oi  me  hearer.  In 
c ri.aiii  resuecL-s  ner  periorinauce  showed  lun- 
Blown  maturity.  And  there  wa,j  over  Present  a 
s.mse  oi  volcanic  passion  that  would  become 
imperious  in  the  course  ol  iho  revolutions  oi 
the  earth,  and  suddenly  iiuuuig;  a vent  would 

sw<  en  all  before  it.  The  music  box  is  dan* 
gerously  near  the  closed  door  oi  the  furnace. 

bhe  did  not  go  much  with  the  Chopin  num- 
Ders.  bhe  played  the  nocturne  in  E minor  (op. 
posth).  bhe  played  it  as  though  it  were  an, 
exercise,  bo  too  her  delivery  of  thek 
L>  minor  scherzo  was  chiefly  welcome  onA 
account  of  mechanical  dexterity.  Yet  in  this® 
very  scherzo  sir-)  showed  the  inconsistency  of  af* 
passionate  woman;  for  there  would  be  moments' 
of  unexpected  warmth  and  hvsteria.  and  when' 
an  outourst  was  expected  the  woman  would  be 
shy  and  cold,  prosaic,  intent  only  on  her  task. 
Aow  tlie  concert  study  by  Martucci.  a brilliant 
show  piece,  was  in  a sense  ennobled  by  the  tem- 
pera men t of  tlie  player. 

Miss  Castellano  was  recalled,  and,  defyiwr  the 
traditions  of  the  Symphony  Concert.,  she  lol- 
iowed  tlie  example  ot  Messrs.  Pachmann  aud 
Keiclimami  and  acknowledged  the  applause  by 
a second  performance.  Sue  played  the  " Alo- 
rneiiui  Capriccioso.”  . y Van  Westorhaui,  iff 
am  correctly  informed.  Aisain  there  was  a 
storm  of  applause,  aud  again  Miss  Castellano 
Played.  Her  selection  was  a delightfully  quaint 
and  musical  gavotte  by  the  same  VanWester- 
haut.  I be  audience  and  the  orchestra  were 
pleased  exceedingly,  and  during  the  course  of 
this  entertainment  flowers  were  presented  to 
the  iglamst 

Miss  Castellano  is  in  many  ways  a remarka- 
bly interesting  pianist.  Tuere  is  no  denying 
that  she  is  well  worth  the  hearing.  But  whether 
she  is  merely  a clever  maclime  that  at  times 
seems  inspired  by  human  thought  and  human 
passion,  or  w nether  she  is  a musician  ol  tem- 
perament who  chooses  the  piauolorte  as  the  in- 
strument of  the  expression  of  her  thought, 
can  best  be  determined  after  she  has 
been  heard  in  a programme  that  makes  more 
exacting  demands,  that  .oos  not  merely  call  tor 
oiiital  dexterity.  I am  strongly  inclined  jo  be- 
lieve that  Miss  Castellano  is  a musician  by 
birth,  and  that  she  will  prove  easily  to  an 
audience  her  right  to  irequent  and  respeoftJui 
hearings.  With  her  strange  and  yet  winning- 
personality,  with  her  undoubted  proficiency, 
she  can  afford  to  dispense  with  Mr.  Fuff  and 
Ins  associates  and  tho  society  of  patrons  and 
patronesses. 

f h©  orchestra  plave  ! Lalo’s  overture,  “ Lo  Roi 
d Ys,  Wagner  s “ Waldweben  *’  and  Mendels- 
sohn s 4th  Symphony. 

The  programme  of  the  next  concert,  Dec?  31. 
will  be:  Overture,  “Benvenuto  Cellini  ”;  Volk- 
m:um  a Symphony,  in  h Hat,  and  Vieuxtemps’s 
vsolin  concerto,  D minor,  No.  4.  Mr.  Schnitzier, 
a member  of  the  orchestra,  will  be  the  soloist. 

Philip  Hale. 

fee  V - fz. 

the  kneisel  quartet. 

Tho  tvord  ” faultless ” smacks  ot  extravagant 
hyperbole,  and  yet  that  word  might  bo  applied 
justly  to  the  performance  ol  the  Beethoven  C 
sharp  minor  quartette,  op.  131.  by  the  Kneisel 
Glub  hut  evening  in  Ghickeriug  Hall.  Tne  per- 
formauco  was  indeed  a remarkable  exhibition 
of  ensemble  playing,  and  tlie  perfect  on  of  thu 
reading  and  the  execution  lent  a foreign  charm 
to  the  work  itself.  For  though  musicians  and 
judges  of  music  may  go  into  raptures  over  the 
quartettes  of  Beethoven’s  third  period,  the  on. 

181.  which  was  dedicated  to  Baron  Stulteriieim, 
wlio  put  the  composer’s  scapegrace  nephew  iuto 
the  army,  is  not  a work  that  commands  the  af- 
fection or  even  tlie  honest  admiration  ol  tho 
common  hearer. 

Tlie  Kneisel  Quartet  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Nikisoh,  who  played  the  pianoforte  part  of  tho  . 
Brahms  Quartette  in  A major,  on.  20.  Tlie 
comnosition  is  dry.  The  themes  ara  ordinary 
and  serve  only  for  contrapuntal  treatment. 

J here  is  much  straining,  much  groaning;  there 
are  continual  promises  ot  tilings  tnat.  never 
arrive,  _ The  work  was  played  witu  infinite  care 
an  I with  apparent  sympathy.  Mr.  Xikisch 
gave  a fluent  performance  of  las  part,  anil  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  preponderance  of 
pianoforte,  the  ensemble  was  excellent.  if 
the  piauolorte  cover  had  been  closed,  as  it  ! 
should  have  been,  this  occasional  lack  of  just  ! 
proportion  would  not  prouabiy  nave  been  1 
noticed. 


v-fz- 


1-th  -vnip'  i'.v  concert  was  given  last  evening. 

'The  pro 'ram  was  out  of  the  common  run.  In  honor  of  the 
wersary  the  baptism  of  Beethoven  it  was  as  follows  : 

bynwhony  No  jL  (. Beethoven 

SvmphonyNo.  9.-.. ' 

The  solo  parts  in  the  choral  symphony  were  taken  by 
I Mis«  Priscella  W ".te.  soprano ; Miss  Louisa  Leuner,  alto; 

Mr  Wm  1 Winch,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  bass. 

The  chorus  is  known  as  the  Boston  Symphony  chorus  It 
I includes  certain  singers  from  other  vocal  societies,  such  as 
the  Cecilia,  ice. 

The  eighth  symphony  seems  to  be  a favorite  with  JN  • 
Nikisch.  ' Last  evening  its  performance  did  not  call  lor 
special  remark.  But  of  course  the  colossal  ninth  is  seldom 
given,  and  so  there  was  a crowd  of  listeners.  So  far  as  the 
orchestra  was  concerned,  there  was  much  to  praise  in  the 
H performance.  The  famous  sustained  pianissimo  m the  first 
movement,  the  passage  mentioned  by  Wagner  in  his  book, 

I ••  Ueber  das  Dirigiren,”  was  not  sufficiently  steady  m sub- 
dued tone  The  drummer  in  the  scherzo  might  have  dis- 
played a more  sensitive  ear  in  the  tuning  of  his  drums,  and 
in  the  adagio  there  was  a tendency  to  fret  the  cantabile 

I whenever  it  fell  to  the  first  violins.  . 

On  the  other  hand  the  reading  was  eminently  virile,  and 
n the  first  three  movements  there  was  a well-defined 
rvthmic  pulse.  The  strings  in  the  scherzo  were  excellent; 

I the  wood-wind  in  the  adagio  was  not  always  tuneful  and 
H its  performance  was  occasionally  ragged.  But  m t le 
I main  the  first  three  movements  Were  well  given,  the  rea 

I ing  was  intelligent  and  magnetic,  and  the  players  as  a 

I I rule  met  the  demands  of  the  conductor. 

Neither  the  solo  singers  nor  the  chorus  were  effective  m 
! I the  finale.  I grant  cheerfully  that  in  connection  with  this 
I choral  part  of  the  symphony  “ effective  ” must  be  used  in  a 
I comparative  sense.  I have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  the  finale  sung  with  great  effect  in  German  or  Ameri- 
1 can  cities.  The  most  successful  attempt  that  I remember 
I was  in  Berlin  about  ten  years  ago,  when  Franz  Wullner 
directed  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  assisted  by  the  a- 
£ mous  Riedelschenverein,  of  Leipsic.  The  worst  perform- 
ance that  I remember  was  in  the  same  city  in  1883,  under 

1 the  direction  of  Joachim.  .... 

Mr  Foote  was  patient  and  intelligent  in  rehearsing  the 
I Boston  Symphony  chorus,  but  there  was  not  enough  heroic 
I stuff  or  iron  endurance  in  the  singers  themselves.  The 

I sopranos  appeared  to  best  advantage,  but  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  task  was  too  much  for  them.  The  very 
qualities  that  at  times  war  against  enjoyment  of  the 

II  singing  of  Mr.  Meyn  in  a small  room  served  him  well  in 
' the  finale  of  the  symphony.  He  was  heard,  and  he  kept 

I up  with  the  orchestral  procession.  As  for  the  other  solo 
■ singers  of  the  evening — the  rest  is  silence. 


But  it  was  in  this  article  which  appeared  in  the  “ Mu- 1 
Herald ’’that  I wrote  as  follows;  “It  is  true  that[ 
there  was  not  one ‘single  choral  novelty  of  thorough  im- 
portance ’ presented  at  this  festival.”  In  this  same  article 
I spoke  of  the  uneven  work  of  Mrs.  Tavary  ; I mentioned 
the  vocal  trickery  of  Mrs.  Cole  and  the  joints  of  her  voice, 
" joints  as  plainly  visible  as  in  an  adjustable  fishing  pole." 
In  this  article  I recommended  the  abolition  of  the  organ; 
and  song  recital.  In  the  article  in  The  Musical  Courier^ 
of  October  8 I spoke  of  the  improvement  m chorus  work 
and  in  the  programs  of  the  orchestral  concerts. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  charges  brought  against  me  in 
The  Musical  Courier  article  of  last  week  are  vague. 
Would  it  not  be  more  to  the  point  if  you  would  kindly^ 
place  the  alleged  contradictory  statements  of  fact  or| 
opinion  in  a parallel  column  of  The  Musical  Courier  ? If 
you  are  not  provided  with  the  documents  in  the  case,  I will 
gladly  send  the  numbers  of  the  periodicals  that  contain 

the  articles  in  question.  ^ 

* * 

It  appears  to  you  that  in  the  “ Musical  Herald”  ofl 
November,  and  in  the  article  above  mentioned  I made  “ a 
masked  and  badly  masked  assault  on  Mr.  Irenseus  Steven- 
son of  the  ■ Independent.’  ” I fear  that  you  have  only) 
heard  one  side  of  a story.  Let  me,  therefore,  tell  you  a 
tale  of  contemporaneous  human  interest. 

* 

* * 

It  was  early  in  October  that  the  potman  brought  me  an 
envelope  stamped  “The  Independent.”  This  envelope 
contained  a proof  of  an  article  with  the  heading,  “ Music. 
By  E.  Irenseus  Stevenson.”  A paragraph  was  called  into 
! speedy  notice  by  a blue  pencil  line  and  “ October  13 
’92  ” was  written  in  blue  pencil  above  the  heading.  I say 
it  with  mortification,  but  before  October-it  was  about  the 

10th I had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  My  ignorance 

was  not  a fault ; it  was  a misfortune.  I did  not  meet  him 
at  Worcester  the  month  before,  indeed  I do  not  think  he 
was  there,  and  so  he  was  able  to  discuss  the  festival  coolly 
and  without  prejudice.  I am  sure  that  if  he  had  been 
there  I would  have  been  conscious  of  his  presence. 

I have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  “ Independ- 
ent,” the  “ Churchman,”  or  the  “Christian  Register.  . I 
am  told  that  they  are  excellent  papers,  high-toned  and  with 
agreeable  matter  for  the  household  ; but  I had  m 
sociated  them  with  musical  criticism.  I glance^  at  the 
marked  article  and  saw  that  Mr.  E.  Irenseus  Stevenson  was 
not  only  serious  ; he  took  himself  seriously.  I do  not  even 
now  know  whether  he  is  a professional  musician  or  a lay- 
man. He  may  play  neatly  the  piano.  He  may  ^ the 


"THE  BOSTONIANS.” 

Largo  ami  applauselul  audiences  at  the 
matinee  ami  evening  oesformanccs  of  yesterday 
greeted  the  return  o£  " The  Bostonians  totnc 
Tremont  Theatro.  At  the  ^niiis  uertormagca 
the  chief  parts  in  Robin  Htjod.  the  deliguTlul 
comic  opera  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  De  Koven, 
were  taken  by  Miss  D'Arvillo.  Mrs.  Lu  is  a ia 
Messrs.  Karl.  Macdonald,  baruauee  an.  U wles 
The  pleaslutr  melodies  that  .are  now 
many  have  lost  none  of  their  charm,  and . they 
were  repeated  again  and  again  W WW 
perhaps  too  willing,  singers;  m consequence 

of  this  good  nature  the  performance  u as 

protracted  unduly..  Miss  D Art  ille  shows  a 
constant  advance  in.  her  profession,  and  Mr. 
Karl’s  voice  last  evening  was  m excellent  oon 
Hi t,ion  i\lr.  Barnabco  amused  his  friend  as 
usual.*  and  Mr.. Cowles’*  son°rous  basj 
preciated  heartily,  iuo  chorus  and  orchestra 
did  excellent  work  under  Mr.  Stud  ley  s beat, 
and  all  in  all  it  was  a thoroughly  anmnauie 
performance  of  the  pleasing  operetta. 

There  will,  be  an  extra  madme^edne^uay. 
Jan 
•Ti 
Do 


I understand  that  the  authors  of  the  comic  opera  “The 
Continentals,”  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Park  Theatre 
the  1st  inst.,  are  busily  at  worts  in  the  revision  of  the  text. 
The  “ Bostonians  ” will  play  a two  weeks’  engagement 
I at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  and  the  first  night  will  be  the 
' 26th.  It  is  proposed  to  produce  “ The  Knickerbockers 
1 during  the  second  week  of  the  engagement. 

Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni,  who  played  with  such  flattering  , 

I success  in  a concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at! 

Philadelphia  a week  or  two  ago,  will  give  four  piano  re- 
I citals  in  Music  Hall  in  January. 

* t 

* * 

I regret  that  I must  defer  the  calling  of  the  roll  of  cele- 
I brated  violators  of  dietetic  rules.  The  list  is  a long  one 
and  is  studded  with  shining  names.  Philip  Hale. 


> 


An  Open  Letter. 

Boston',  Mass  , December  16, 189? 

Editors  Musical  Courier: 

t HAVE  read  the  entertaining  article,  ‘ Will 
Mr.  Hale  Explain  ?”  which  appeared  in  The  Musical 
Courier  of  the  14th  inst.  It  is  stated  in  the  said  article 
1 that  between  October  8 and  November  1 my  opinions 
concerning  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  the  Worcester 
Musical  Festival  of  1892  suffered  a singular  change;  or,  as 
I vou  express  it,  my  “critical  mood  was  mysteriously 
b altered."  From  this  premise,  and  from  other  premises  that 
lare  really  of  secondaiy  importance,  you  weave  ingenious 
I arguments.  I regret  that  I cannot  agree  with  you  in  ‘u“ 
I premises. 


ttt^ 


It  is  true  that  1 wrote  articles  concerning  the  Worcester 
Ft -rival  of  1892;  and  they  were  published  in  the  Boston 
“ Journal  ” September  28,  29, 30  and  October  1 ; in  The  Musi- 
cal Cockier  of  October  8,  and  in  the  “ Musical  Herald”  of 
November.  In  your  article  of  last  week  the  statement 
, made  that  in  my  article  in  the  “ Musical  Herald  I con- 
tradicted opinions  expressed  in  the  preceding  article  in 
Th,  Musical  Courier;  that  I approved  of  the  directors’ 

(tastes  as  “illustrated  in”  the  Festival;  that  I spoke  “o* 
. the  soloists  in  a way  implying  that  they  were  satisfactory 
from  his  (my;  critical  standpoint." 


man.  ne  may  j i 

sacred  privacy  of  his  boudoir  indulge  himself  m song, 
read  his  article,  however,  and  recognized  a Macedonian 
cry.  He  first  assaulted  me  by  enticing  me  to  read  his  piece 
about  the  Worcester  Festival.  I said  to  myself,  “ This  Mr. 
Stevenson  asks  for  publicity.  It  would  be  churlish  to  re- 
fuse his  petition.”  And  so  I quoted  from  his  article,  be- 
cause I thought  I should  thus  please  him.  If  he  had  been 
ashamed  of  his  article  he  surely  would  not  have  sent  me  a 

proof  of  it.  # 

* * 

Mr.  Stevenson  complained  of  the  “ archaic  nature  of  the 
programs.”  Let  us  first  define  our  terms.  Let  us  consu  t 
the  “ New  English  Dictionary,”  edited  by  J.  A.  H 
Murray,  Oxford,  1888.  The  first  definition  of  “ archaic 
is  this;  “Marked  by  the  characteristics  of  an  earlier 
period  ; old  fashioned,  primitive,  antiquated.’  ’The  second 
and  last  definition  is  this  : “ Esp.  of  language  : Belong- 
ing to  an  earlier  period,  no  longer  in  common  use,  though 
still  retained  either  by  individuals,  or  generally  for  special 
purposes,  poetical,  liturgical.”  Mr.  Stevenson  evidently 
had  the  first  definition  in  mind.  Now,  I agreed  with  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  wrote  that  “ his  objections  are  not  without 
weight,”  so  far  as  the  choral  selections  were  concerned. 

But  I could  not  agree  with 'him  in  applying  the  w A 
“ archaic  ” to  selections  from  the  orchestral  works  of  Wag* 

| ner,  Saint-Saens,  Bizet,  Massenet,  Svendsen  Goldmark 
'and  X.  Sharwenka.  Nor  could  I feel  with  him  a w 
yearning  to  hear  in  the  place  of  such  selections  “ the  new 
symphonies  by  Rudorff  and  Klughardt.  • 

I thought  that  his  remark,  “The  marked  weakness  in 
solo  talent  was  a matter  undoubtedly  of  economy,  was 
an  indecent  sneer  at  such  singers  as  Miss  Juch,  Mrs.  L 
son  and  Messrs.  Campanini,  Reiger,  Heinrich,  Dufft  ancil 
Galassi  I simply  said  that  I did  not  agree  with  him  m 
certain  of  his  statements.  Is  such  conduct  a badly 
masked  assault?”  Perhaps  I was  rude  in  speakmg ^ihim 
Mr.  E.  I.  Stevenson.”  and  not  as  Mr.  E.  Irenseus 


An  audience  that  applauded  a few  days 
igo  a pianist  of  merit  is  rebuked  sternly  b,y 
many  of  our  leading  amateurs  for  the  expres- 
sion of  honest  enjoyment.  They  that  ap- 
plauded wished  to  hear  the  young  woman 
again  and  again.  But  it  seems  that 

they  were  wrong:  First,  because  there 
Is  a vague  tradition  which  runs 
against  enthusiasm ; 2d,  because  the  pieces 
played  by  the  pianist  were  out  of  the  conynon 
run,  and  therefore  unsuitable.  Let  us  not 
take  our  amusements  too  seriously.  When  a 
hearer  really  finds  pleasure  in  a modern  con- 
cert should  he  be  obliged  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tion ? 

Sentimentalists  are  still  mourning  the  1 
decay  of  Christmas.  The  burden  of  their 
complaint  is  that  the  festival  never  really 
existed  among  us,  because  we  did  not  indulge 
in  the  generous  cheer  of  the  early  English— 
peacock,  beef,  unlimited  ale,  destructive 
mince  pie,  etc.,  etc.  Surely,  a material  com- 
plaint for  the  mouth  of  a sentimentalist, 
and  that  draws  its  origin  front  the  pagan 
rather  than  the  Christian  side  of  the  festal 

day.  

It  is  proposed  in  England  to  organize  a 
“Budding  Genius  Support  Society  (Lim- 
ited), ,/ith  a directorate  empowered  to 
make  modest  annual  grants  to  carefully 
chosen  young  persons  of  literary  or  artistic 
promise,  the  recipients  contracting,  in  re- 
turn for  their  freedom  from  the  ‘ wearing 
necessity’  of  earning  their  daily  bread,  to 
repay  to  the  society  the-  lion  s share  of  their 
earnings  during,  say,  the  first  five  years  after 
their  genius  lias  obtained  general  recogni- 
tion.” This  would  be  all  very  well;  but 
there  is  a simpler  scheme.  Many  who  are 
rich  and  idle  long  for  a literary  career.  They 
write  for  no  reward  and  cheapen  literary 
ivaees.  Many  who  have  ^career  are  without, 
money  and  time.  A “Career  Brokerage 
Company”  would  remedy  these  evils. 

9 'Xr  ft 

The  recent  change  in  the  distribution  of 
the  stock  of  the  Boston  Theatre  hr. ngs^  to 
mind  the  natural  advantages  of  the ; bu.l*  1 | 
for  the  performance  of  opera.  It  mayriie 
said  without  exaggeration  that  no  theatif  n 
this  country  is  better  adapted  from  ^ceffic 
and  the  acoustical  points  of  view  fo  ^ 
performances.  We  have  in  this  city  one  of 
tlie  chief  orchestras  of  the  uorld. 
Nikisch  is  an  essentially  dramatic  conductor, 
and  he  lias  had  experience  m opera-  U er  i 
are  dramatic  singers  now  comparaUvely  ‘dh 
who  would  come  here  gladly.  It  is 
reasonable  to  wish  or  expect  a winter  seasoi 
of  opera  under  such  conditions,  particularly 
when*  the  people  of  this  city  have  showi 
a <rain  and  again  their  eagerness  to  listen. 


as  iviF  « , — . 

Stevenson,”  but  my  rudeness  was  without  intention. 

« 

I thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until  one  fine  day  in 
November  I received  a letter  from  Mr.  E.  Iren** i Steven- 
son. I have  always  supposed  it  was  from  him,  although 
it  was  written  in  the  awful  dignity  of  the  third  person, 
far  as  I could  make  out,  he  taunted  me  » with  the  license 

of  ink.”  The  illegibility  of  the  manuscript  was  such  ^how- 
ever, that  I am  not  positive.  It  is  possible  that  I ght  j 
use  his  letter  now  as  a certificate Jj£  merit.  I did  not  a - 


There  is  another  club  in  this  city  of  clubs; 

,f  brail)  sand  experience  and  standing  expe 

>ut  on  the  gridiron  an idtlien^  roasted^  # 

sertain  °welLkno\vu  foreign 

. lv,  in r(»{l  hv  the  promise  of  Jiosto 
Zmm.  ^cKoJse  is  always  full 
realized.  

Let  all  young  authors  who  go  a-huntin; 
after  stvle  take  courage  by  reflecting  on  t li  j 
early  career  of  Guy  de  Maupassant.  He  b< 
gan  life  as  a clerk  in  the  French  Admirixlt; , 
V record  is  kept  of  the  conduct  of  all  clertl 
Some  Paul  Fry  lately  invaded  and  rat , 
sacked  the  office,  and  found  this  note  again 
the*name  of  de  Maupassant : __  llm>  >0UH 

man  wants  style  in  his  reports.' 


•er  the  Tetter, Tor,  even  had  1 understood 
{ Waning,  I saw  no  use  in  continuing  a discussion  that  was 
Men  founded  solely  on  a difference  of  opinion.  I confess 
fiat  I was  always  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  man 
ho,  when  he  received  a long  letter  of  uncalled  for  abuse, 
;plied  as  follows : “ Dear  Sir  — Your  favor  of  the  4th  is  at 
jand.  I observe  that  you  spell  which  with  a ‘ t.  ’ ” 

* , 

*  *  * 

For  a man  who  calls  loudly  in  the  “ North  American 
Review " for  “honest,  blunt,  sincere,  well  considered, 
3rse,  critical  writing,”  Mr.  E.  Irenseus  Stevenson  is  a 
singularly  sensitive  plant.  The  good  old  Irenacus, 
ishop  of  Lyons,  was  fairer  in  his  methods  when  he  con- 
•adicted  the  Gnostics,of  his  day.  It  is  true  that  little  is 
mown  of  his  early  history,  and  here  a parallel  suggests  it- 
Islf ; he  also  “ expressed  himself  in  metaphor,  and  his 
oetrines  were  in  a pictorial  state.”  But  when  the  bishop 
let  an  antagonist  he  did  not  at  once  shriek  out  “ Foul 
lay  ! ” in  a febrile  voice  if  he  himself  was  hit  in  a sensi- 
ve  place.  Irenasus,  the  Little,  has  also  been  guilty  of 
•hat  Charles  Reade  called  the  sham-sample  swindle.  He 
rst  states  what  he  imagines  an  imaginary  opponent  said, 
nd  he  then  attacks  the  creature  of  his  fancy. 

* 

* * 

Thank  you  for  reprinting  the  paragraph  from  a late  num- 
er  of  the  “Independent.”  I might  not  have  seen  it,  for 
Ir.  E.  Irenarffs  Jtevenson  neglected  to  send  me  a proof  of 
. I shouldfnot  have  implied  if  you  had  not  called  for  an 
xplanation-  # I yeally  did  not  until  a few  days  ago  realize 
re  importance  of  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the  musical  world,  and 
thought  until  then  that  my  charity  in  quoting  him  had 
een  misapplied.  I now  realize  my  error.  I am  told,  in- 
ced,  on  excellent  authority  that  this  is  the  same  Mr.  E. 
reneeus  Stevenson  who  once  offered  a play  to  one  of  the 
lanagers  in  New  York  with  the  assurance  that  he  (the 
lanager)  would  be  glad  to  receive  a piece  that  would  need 

0 alteration,  no  retrenching.  Against  a man  thus  armed 

1 triple  brass  of  what  avail  are  ordinary  weapons  ? 
.gainst  such  would  even  the  Immortals  strive  in  vain, 
ut  perhaps  this  Mr.  Stevenson  is  not  the  Mr.  E.  Irenasus 
tevenson  who  displays  his  fine  line  of  fall  and  winter 

ods  in  the  “Independent.”  It  would,  then,  have  been 
etter  if  1 had  rareed  with  him  quietly  in  November.  For 


vTho  can  follow  the  movements  of  such  a one  as  George 
ihapman  described  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad:”  “A  certain  woodsuclcer  that  hovers  up  and 
own,  laboriously  engrossing  all  the  air  with  his  luxurio.v 
mbition  and  buzzing  into  every  ear  my  detraction.” 

Yours  truly,  Philip  Hai  e. 


boston,  Decembers."),  1892. 

THIS  is  the  seventy-eighth  season  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  The  works  announced 
for  performance  are  “The  Messiah,”  Cherubini’s  X>  minor 
Mass  and  Chadwick's  “ Phoenix  Expirans,’  Bach’s  “ Pas- 
sion according  to  St.  Matthew  ” and  Handel’s  “ Samson.” 
The  Messiah  will  be  given  this  evening.  It  was  given 
Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  and  Miss  Emma  Juch,  Miss  Emily 
M mant,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Rieger  and  Mr.  Arthur  Beresford 
were  the  solo  singers. 

* 

* * 

You  may  wonder  at  the  extra  performance  of  “ The 
Messiah”  in  the  same  week  with  the  customary  com- 
memoration of  the  Nativity.  The  business  sense  of  the 
management  was  vindicated  by  the  result,  for  there  was  a 
great  audience.  Many  stood  up  throughout  the  evening, 
and  followed  the  music  with  rapt  attention.  To  hundreds 
ot  subscribers  to  the  course  the  singing  of  “ The  Messiah” 
is  a religious  service.  The  music  is  to  them  inspired, 
whether  the  old  version  of  the  so-called  original  is  used,  or 
the  revised  version,  according  to  Robert  Franz  or  Robert 
nauth.  These  enthusiasts  would  welcome  gladly  the 
oratorio  m its  entirety,  with  the  purification  of  the  sons  of 
Levi  and  all  the  other  contrapuntal  acts  and  statements. 

1 o\\ , the  musician  might  desire  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing  “Theodora,”  which  Handel  is  said  to  have  preferred  to 
‘ I he  Messiah,”  or  extracts  from  even  less  familiar  works, 
as  the  Chandos  anthems  or  “ The  Triumph  of  Time,”  if 
particular  attention  must  be  paid  yearly  to  Handel.  But 
tie  fact  that  “ ’Tis  Diocletian’s  natal  day,”  or  that  “ the 
matron  lowly  bowed  and  bore  away  the  prize,”  does  not 
excite  even  a languid  interest  in  those  of  our  town  that  are 
addicted  to  the  oratorio  habit. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  this  region  of  emancipated 
women  “ Samson  ” is  even  put  in  rehearsal.  You'  remem- 
course,  the  lines  that  must  aggravate  the  sweet  sex, 
even  when  they  are  sung  indistinctly  by  “ Micah  : ” 


_ __ t W 

It  is  not  virtue,  valor,  wit, 

Or  comeliness  of  grace, 

That  woman’s  love  can  truly  hit, 

Or  in  her  heart  claim  place. 

Still  wav’ring  where  their  choice  to  fix, 

Too  oft  they  choose  the  wrong  ; 

So  much  self  love  does  rule  the  sex, 

They  nothing  else  love  long. 

But  the  sentiments  of  the  Israelites  expressed  with  the 
malignity  of  “damnable  (and  fugal)  iteration”  are  still 
more  intolerant. 

To  man  God’s  univeral  law 

Gave  power  to  keep  his  wife  in  awe  ; 

Thus  shall  his  life  be  ne’er  dismayed 
By  female  usurpation  swaved. 

These  numbers  will  without  doubt  be  omitted  when 
“ Samson  ” is  given  here  in  April  next. 


The  “ Handel  and  Haydn  ” seems  to  have  renewed  its 
youth  in  its  old  age,  for  Monday  evening  the  choruses 
were  sung  admirably.  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  appointed  .con- 
ductor of  the  society  September  5,  1854.  He  has  swung 
his  stick  at  many  a performance  of  “ The  Messiah  ” here 
and  in  towns  where  he  is  appointed  to  regulate  the  spo- 
radic musical  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens.  I doubt  if  in  his 
long  and  honorable  term  of  service  he  has  had  greater 
reason  to  plume  himself  on  the  proficiency  of  a chorus  than 
on  last  Monday  evening.  The  quality  and  sonority  of 
tone,  the  sharpness  of  attack  and  the  sense  of  rhythm 
were  all  above  reproach. 

In  the  contrapuntal  walks  the  different  parts  delivered 
their  sentences  and  punctuated  them  effectively.  Now,  in 
choruses  of  such  size  it  is  not  unusual  to  notice  a brave 
attack  which  leads  to  a dull  and  plodding  pace  as  the  mid- 
dle ground  is  passed  over,  and  as  soon  as  the  goal  is  in 
sight  there  is  a pricking  up  of  ears  and  a confident  shout. 
Such  a vocal  phrase  is  like  unto  a badly  stuffed  sausage, 
which  bulges  at  each  end,  while  that  which  is  between  is 
dry  and  unnutritious. 

The  solo  singers  were  applauded  generously.  Mr. 
Rieger  gave  a rigid  reading  of  “Thou  shalt  dash  them,” 
but  the  rest  of  his  work  during  the  evening  was,  as  a rule, 
worthy  of  praise.  Miss  Juch  indulged  herself  in  queer 
phrasing  in  “ I know  that  my  Redeemer,”  but  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  air  was  commendably  free  from  sentiment- 
alism ; she  sang  “ Come  unto  Him  ” in  a thoroughly  de- 
lightful manner.  Miss  Winant  mouthed  considerably. 


A 


MUSIC 


i 


Mr.  Beresford  strayed  from  the  true  pitch,  and  in  the  sing- 
ing of  roulades  he  was  guilty  of  exaggerated  accentuation. 
* 

* -X- 

W.  H.  Sherwood  was  the  pianist  at  the  second  Adam- 
owski  chamber  concert,  Tuesday,  December  20.  The  pro- 
gram was  : 

Quartet,  P major,  op.  59,  No.  1 Beethoven 

Sonata  for  piano  and  'cello,  A minor,  op  36 Grieg 

Trio,  D minor,  op.  49 Mendelssohn 

T.  he  Grieg  sonata  was  first  played  here  during  the  season 
of  1883-4  by  Arthur  Foote  and  Wulf  Fries.  To  me  it  is 
not  an  attractive  work,  although  the  stanch  admirers  of 
Grieg  think  it  one  of  the  most  “ classical  ” of  his  composi- 
tions. It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  marked  individual- 
ity of  the  Norwegian  composer,  but  this  same  individuality 
is  often  content  with  repetition  of  phrases  or  sentiments 
that  pleased  it  in  earlier  days.  Even  Ernest  Closson 
notices  the  resemblance  between  the  first  movements  of 
this  'cello  sonata  and  the  piano  sonata  op.  7 ; and  the  first 
theme  of  the  andante  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Huldi- 
gungsmarsch  of  “ Sigurd  Jorsalfar”  four  hands,  op.  22. 

The  mists  of  the  North  envelope  certain  of  Grieg’s  works, 
and  his  harmonies  are  too  often  like  the  savage  rocks  that, 
now  and  then  appearing,  excite  curiosity  and  admiration  ; 
as  they  become  familiar  they  annoy.  I admit  all  that  is 
said  in  his  favor  ; he  is  “ a type,”  he  is  “a  creator,”  he  is 
“the  musician  of  a people.”  &c.,  but  I fain  would  be 
concious  of  the  flowing  of  redder  musical  blood  in  his  veins. 
His  melodies  are  too  often  cold,  born  under  the  sky  of  the 
far  North  ; yet  they  are  often  beautiful  in  their  coldness  ; 
and  they  might  be  compared  by  a florid  and  tropical 
reviewer  to  the  “ fulle  crueleund  ful  evele  Wommen  of 
Nature,”  who,  according  to  Sir  John  Maundeville,  live  in 
the  isle  which  lies  “toward  the  Northe,  in  the  See 
Occean  ; they  have  “precious  Stones  in  hire  Eyen  ; and 
and  thei  ben  of  that  kynde,  that  zif  they  beholden  ony- 
man,  thei  slen  him  anon  with  the  beholdynge,  as  dothe  the 
Basilisk.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Adamowski  played  with  intelligence,  so  that 
it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  on  this  occasion 
showed  his  tendency  to  stray  from  the  pitch.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood’s performance  was  admirable  from  the  technical 
standpoint  ; it  was  lacking  in  sympathy  and  it  was  not 
always  governed  by  a sense  of  proportion  in  the  relations 
between  the  instruments.  The  progress  made  by  the 
quartet  was  shown  in  the  delivery  of  the  Beethoven 
quartet.  The  allegretto  vivace  might  have  been  taken  at 
a quicker  pace  with  advantage  to  the  music,  and  senti- 
mentality entered  without  right. 


The  Third  Recital  of  Johannes 
Wolff  and  Joseph  Hollman. 

ThsMiWoi.  series  of  recitals  by  Messrs. 
Wolff  and  Hollman  was  given  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Hollis  Stroot  Thoatro.  The  pro- 
gramme was  again  made  up,  for  the  most  part, 
of  salon-pieces,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Wolff  and  Miss  Marie  Gesolschap  wero 
heard  in  Goldmark’s  op.  11.  and  Mr.  Hollman 
played  Brucli-.s  “ Kol  Nidroi.”  With  tlieso  ex- 
ceptions, tho  selections  wero  of  a light  and  a 
popular  nature. 

It  would  bo  a pleasuro  to  hoar  either  Mr. 
Wolff  or  Mr.  Hollman  in  a concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchostra.  Mr.  Wolff  Has 
playod  in  concerts  of  the  leadtnz  orchestras  of 
Austria,  Kussia  and  Prance,  and  ho  was  then 
applauded  by  tho  judicious  and  the  discriminat- 
ing, as  well  as  by  the  concert-goer,  who  is  always 
gratoful  for  tho  opportunity  of  hearing  music 
ot  any  kind,  provided  that  the  hall  is  comforta- 
ble ana  the  concert  long  enough  to  insure  him 
a return  lor  the  price  of  tho  ticket.  But  for 
some  reason  or  other,  it  is  more  t nan  like  y that 
our  concert-goers  must  content  tnemsolvos 
with  those  reeitais  where  surroundings  are  in 
certain  respects  unfavorable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  tho  words  of 
praise  that  have  been  already  written  in  these 
co. umns  concerning  the  performance  ol'  tlieso 
\irtuosos.  Mr.  Wolff  again  charmed  his  hearers 
by  the  sensuous  beauty  of  Ins  cantabile  and  by 
the  brilliant  accuracy  of  his  bravura.  Tho  au- 
dience was  particularly  pleased  with  me 
burenado  by  Sgambati,  and  the  arrangement 
ot  the  well-known  andante  from  a string 
quartette  oy  lsehaikowsky. 

Mr.  Hollman  again  displayed  his  noble  tone, 
ana  he  played,  perhaps,  with  more  artistic  self- 
restraint  than  was  shown  by  lam  at  the  last 
recital.  1 hero  was  not  so  much  muscularity  in 
evidence;  the  dynamic  contrasts  were  not  so 
exaggerated,  due  fdayers  wero  applauded 
most  enthusiastically. 

Miss  Gosolscbap  was  unfortunato  in  her  solo 
selections.  I hoy  were  by  Liszt.  The  first  was 
,„Jbd)aliz,°.  written  during  the  season  of 
38- d.l,  when  the  composer  was  in  Koine  with 
me  painter  Ingress,  for  Cicerone.  It  purports  to 
he  a ip. u -ical  setting  of  itaohael’s  picture, 
•Lite  Marriage  of  the  Virgin.”  Raman u 
y.'rote  several  pages  concerning  tho  "in- 
e.lable  beauty  of  this  composition  of 
f-1  an<t  triumphed  in  rhetoric  over 
the  Western  orator  who  succeeue  i in  getting 
tlm  words  'eagle”  ami  "bugle ’’into  the  same 
sentence.  v\  e are  toid,  tor  instance,  that  the 
holy  general  feeling  of  tho  picture”  is  ex- 
pressed by  " the  'ihema,  the  melodious  meas- 
ures ot  which  move  exclusively  on  the  same 
diatonic  foundation that  the  music  expresses 
unbroken  laiih,  etc.”  But  liauslick  was 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  said  teat  music 
could  not  express  marriage,  •'not  even  the  mar- 
riage  of  a piano  manufacturer  with  a female 
pianist.  It  was  the  ai-tuete  in  Punch  who  put 
a painted  plate  on  the  piano  rack  and  ’’played” 
it;  and  m mis  lie  only  followed  Liszt. 

air.-.  Antonie  Beaumont,  a soprano,  sang  a 
cauzouetta  uy  de  Fescu,  who  was  an  organist 
and  cellist  at  Antwerp  until  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  that  town  because  ho  indulge  ! himself  in 
the  habit  of  beating  brutally  his  choir  boys 
she  also  sang  Schubert’s  " Gretcheu  ” Mrs 
Beaumont  was  nervous:  and  it  is  possible  mat 
“he  dm  not  do  herself  justice. 

1 ho  next  autl  last  recital  will  be  given  TXiurs- 
day,  Jan.  5.  at  2 o’clock. 

Philip  Hale. 


Mr.  Clapp,  the  eminent  dramatic  critic, 
maintained  in  a paper  read  in  New  York, 
Wednesday,  before  the  Goethe  Society,  that 
the  theatre  of  to-day  is  ruled  by  the  masses, 
and  that  the  masses  are  not  an  intel- 
lectual class.  He  therefore  assigns  the 
triviality  of  stage  entertainments  of 
to-day  to  the  audience.  But  how 
was  it  in  the  days  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  when  the  common  people  heard 
and  applauded  plays  stuffed  with  classical 
allusions  and  “mighty  lines.”  Was  the  com- 
mon audience,  whose  low  manners  are  so  I 
graphically  described  by  Taine,  more  highly  I 
educated  than  the  audience  of  to-day? 

Another  volume  of  Flaubert’s  correspond- 
ence has  been  published,  and  has  raised  a 
storm  of  reproach.  The  author  was  “ bitter” 
and  qealous,”  etc.,  etc.;  at  least,  his 
ktters  show  these  unpleasant  failings. 
But  why  should  private  correspondence 
be  printed?  The  most  amiable  ot  men  may 
take  advantage  of  a confidential  letter  to  one 
of  his  family  to  let  off  steam.  The  most  pru- 
fient  is  at  times  reckless  within  an  envelope. 
Man  is  a composite  animal,;  he  cannot  al- 
ways have  the  wisdom  of  the‘serpeut  or  the 
(reticence  of  the  tortoise. 


The  second  of  the  Wolff-Hollmaa  recitals  was  given 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  23d.  It  was  in  many  respects  a 
-appointment.  The  program  was  not  of  real  interest, 
and  the  “supporting  artists"  consumed  valuable  time. 
Mr.  Wolff  and  Miss  Cornelia  Dyas  played  Grieg’s  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin.  C minor,  op.  45.  Miss  Dyas  was  not 
equal  to  the  task.  The  solq  numbers  chosen  by  Mr.  Wolff 
I wert  for  tl  most  part  sugar  and  water,  and  his  own  “ Ro- 
ma’., e"  is  a poor  thing.  Nor  did  Mr.  Hollman’s  cello 
concerto  strike  me  as  a composition  worthy  of  second 
thought. 

Mis-  Dyas  placed  light  pieces  by  Xeupert  andMoszkow- 
ski  in  cut  and  dried  fashion,  and  when  the  opportunity  was 
I offered  she  showed  her  preference  for  the  domination  of 
the  accompaniment  and  the  submersion  of  the  air.  Miss 
lennie  Spencer,  a contralto,  with  a voice  of  good  quality 
and  extended  range,  sang  “ Non  piti  mesta”and  Mattel’s 
• ■ What  will  you  do  without  me,  love?  ” When  a woman 
sings  a song  with  such  a title,  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
I scribe  her  manner  of  singing  it. 

■ q'jjjg  concert  was  one  of  the  real  old-fashioned  kind  that 
t in  these  days  should  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  1 hear  on 
I good  authority  that  Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr.  Hollman  realize 
* this  fact,  and  regret  that  they  are  sandwiched  between 
singers  and  performers  who  are  not  of  their  rank. 


The  ninth  symphony  concert  was  distinguished  by  the 
first  appearance  in  Boston  of  Miss  Eugenia  Castellano,  the 
pianist.  It  was  announced  that  she  would  be  heard  in  the 
I second  concert  of  Tschaikowsky  ; but  for  some  reason  or 
I other  Miss  Castellano  did  not  play  with  the  orchestra.  She 
played  three  solo  numbers  : Chopin’s  E minor  nocturne 
^0p"  posth) ; Chopin’s  B minor  Scherzo,  and  Martucci’s 
Etude  de  Concert.  When  she  came  before  the  public  it 

■ was  difficult  to  tell  at  first  whether  she  was  child  or  wo- 
man ; it  was  also  difficult  after  the  first  two  numbers  to 
pronounce  any  safe  judgment  concerning  her  merits  as  a 

! pianist. 

She  did  not  make  much  out  of  the  nocturne.  She  played 
I it  as  though  a teacher  stood  by  her  side,  and  yet  at  the 
I same  time  she  suggested,  even  when  she  did  not  reveal,  a 
| strong  temperament.  In  the  scherzo  she  proved  herself  a 
I woman  ; for  she  showed  feeling,  yes,  passion,  in  unex- 

■ pected,  almost  incongruous  passages,  and  when  she  might 
l have  palpitated  with  emotion,  she  preferred  to  be  prosaic. 
I That  she  owned  well  trained  fingers  and  supple  wrists  was 
^ at  once  apparent.  After  her  brilliant  performance  of  the 
K study  by  Martucci,  she  was  applauded  as  a mistress  of 
L bravura  ; yet  not  alone  from  admiration  ot  her  digital  dex- 


teritv  The  hearer  was  curious  to  study  further  her 
musical  equipment.  She  was  recalled  enthusiastically 
and  in  response  she  gave  a brilliant  performance  of  a bnll- 
! “nt  Piece  of  the  music  box  order,  “ Memento  capnccioso. 

I bv  Van  Westerhaut,  if  I am  not  mistaken. 

1 ' A. ’am  there  was  a universal  shout,  and  Miss  Castellano, 

l who  had  already  defied  the  solemn  traditions  of  the  sym- 
phonv  concerts  by  playing  after  a recall,  concluded  her 
I recital  bv  a delightful  delivery  of  a charming  gavotte  in 
I Ihe  ancient  style  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  interesting, 

, pianist  will  soon  be  heard  in  a concert  where  a more  elab- 
I orate  or  rather  diversified  program  will  afford  a better  op- 
I DOrt unity  for  judging  of  her  temperament ; there  can  now 
I be  little  or  no  dispute  concerning  her  admirable  mech- 

I The  orchestra  numbers  were  Lalo’s  overture,  “ Le  Rot 
I d’Ys”  “ Waldweben,”  from  “Siegfried,  and  Mendels- 
sohn’s fourth  symphony.  The  orchestral  ^formance 
was  in  the  main  excellent.  The  tempi  of  the  first  two 
I movements  of  the  symphony  were  open  to  entaeri*  T^e 
I allegro  was  taken  at  a break  neck  pace,  and  the  andante 
■ con  moto  was  sluggish. 


Mr  Schnitzler,  a violinist  of  the  Symphony  orchestra, 
wj*U  make  his  debut  here  the  30th  and  31st  in  the  D minor 

(No.  4)  concerto  of  Vieuxtemps. 

- The  Knickerbockers,”  a comic  opera  by  Messrs.  Smith 
al  d Dfc  Koven,  will  have  its  first  production  on  any  stage 
Thursday,  January  5.  at  the  Tremont  Street  Theatre,  dur- 
ing the  engagement  of  “ The  Bostonians.” 


ABOUT  MUSIC, 


The  Tenth  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  First  Appearance  of  Mr. 
Schnitzler,  Violinist. 


Several  Antidotes  Against  Severe 
Pianoforte  Poisoning. 


The  programme  of  the  tooth  Symphony  con- 
cert was  as  follows:  , 

Overture,  “Benvenuto  Cellini” viVnxtlmo* 

Concerto  to, ’violin Xo O,  1-  minor 

Symphony,  >o.  2,  B 


Mr  I.  Schnitzler,  a member  of  the  orchestra, 
was  the  solo  violinist  ot  the  evening.  From  the 
technical  standpoint  his  performance  deserved 
warm  praise.  He  played  fluently,  without  ex- 
travagance, with  musical  intelligence.  It  is 
true  that  ogtfasioiiaUy,  an  l then  chiefly  in  bra- 
vura.  lies' strayed  from  tho  true  pitch ; but  in 
cantabile  his  intonation  was  pure  and  his  de- 
livery was  frank.  Mr.  Schnitzler  made  a very 
favorable  impression,  and  ho  was  applauded 
loudly  and  deservedly.  Whether  Mr.  Schmtz- 
lor  as  violinist,  has  that  groat  sift  or  rare  ac- 
quirement known  as  temperament  real  or 
feigned  is  another  quostion.  He  wou.d  in  all 
probability  always  command  respect,  possibly 
hearty  admiration.  I do  not  think,  however, 
that  he  can  wind  his  fiddle  strings  around  the 
heart  or  hypnotize  the  hearer.  It  is  true  that 
the  music  played  by  him  does  not  lend  itself  to 
such  interesting  and  dangerous  experiments. 


For  the  D minor  concerto  of  Vieuxtemps  is  a 
serious  work,  dignified,  and  at  times  almost 
noble.  Vieuxtemps  himself  hesitated  about 
playing  it  in  public,  for.  although  it  was  fin- 
isned  in  1850.  he  did  not  produce  it  in  any  con- 
cert in  Polish  or  Austrian  city  that  year,  hot 
until  he  was  in  Paris  in  December.  1851,  did 
the  great  violinist  so  highly  esteemed  by  Schu- 
mann, Berlioz  and  Wagner  allow  it  to  go  upon 
a programme.  On  that  occasion  Berlioz  wrote 
a glowing  account  of  the  performance  and 
praised  highly  the  work  itself.  The  composer 
is  here  almost  j&ajous  of  the  virtuoso:  and  yet 
what  a brilliant  task  he  has  allotted  him. 

The  ideas  are  spontaneous,  numerous ; and  they 
are  always  clothed  with  an  instrumental  dress 
. » a.  vyAifThtf'ns  the  effect.  Tli©  scherzo  is  ill* 
del  l singular  ' it is  a difficult  task  for  the  lead- 
er of  t no 'orchestra  and  for  the  violinist  to  ar- 
riv©  at  tho  end  without  a slip. 


* * 

Vipuxtemps.  toy  the  way,  was  born  the  17th 
of  February  1820.  not  the  20th.  as  stated  by 
the  program  mi  book.  Many  biographers,  with 
Fetis  °t  the  head,  say  the  20th.  Vieuxtemps.  m 
\ ■ a on tnltinoranliv  is  clear  that  it  was  the  17th, 
and  his  trienas  Radoux  and  Kupperath,  in  their 
lives  of  the  great  violinist,  follow  his  own  di- 
rection. 


■The  nianists  are  upon  us.  Again  will  there  I 
bo  various  interpretations  of  Beethoven  and 
Chopin  and  conflicting  opinions,  the  conceri- 
-voer  who  wishes  an  antidote  agamst  pianoforte 
poisoning  should  first  of  all  read  diligently 
JLouis  Bfigrnerre’s  treatise  on  lhe  Kvil  lntiu-  I 
euce  of  tho  Pianoforte  on  Music  as  an  Art. ' 


It  may  be  of  interest  now  that  Hollman,  the 
’cellist,  has  played  in  Boston,  to  listen  to  the 
opinion  of  Vieuxtemps  concerning  him.  \ leux- 
temns  finished  las  first  concerto  lor  violoncello 
in  January.  1876.  Hollman  sought  counsel, 
concerning  the  nroper  interpretation  of  the 
work,  which  was  first  played  oy  Joseph  Seryais 
It  is  recorded  that  Vieuxtemps  spoke as  follows 
concerning  the  former  ’cellist : ‘ Hollman  is  the 
Dutcli  ’cellist,  with  bis  powerful  tone.  Ins  bow 
of  steel.  Ho  plays  my  concerto  superbly,  with 
vigorous  tone,  incredible  strength,  but  pot  with 
Ihl  magic  charm  of  Scrvais.  The  latter  w more 
refined?  more  delicate,  more  remarkable  in  ex- 
pression and  in  variety  ot. color.  The  other, 
however,  is  young,  zealous,  industrious,  an  on- 
insist  « * * 1 could  fashion  him  into  a 
Ireal  antagonist,  with  whom  it  would  bo  dan- 
gerous to  contend.’ 


The  orchestra  gave  Saturday  evening  a bril- 
liant plrformalco  of  the  “Benvenuto Cell. n ” 
overture  bv  Berlioz.  The  overture  has  made 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  In  early  days  it 
provoked  such  men  as  Louis  Ehlert  to  rhapsodi- 
cal praise;  and  now  many  thoughtful  Tionch 
and  Germans  search  in  it  in  vain  for  ono  great 
musical  thought,  and  prefer  Le  Larnay.-.l 
domain”  the  companion  niece,  ihfc  believer 
Vi  programme  music  may  hero  find.  Possibly, 
the  full  expression  ol  the  mad.  artistic  and  ad- 
venturous life  of  that  singular  genius  and  cut- 
throat Cellini,  who  coasted  of  Ins  descent  from 
a.  Can  tain  in  the  Army  of  Julius  Oto-ar.  Tne 
InT.c.  rt-goer  who  seeks  merely  amusement 
listens  tJ  a concert  overture  where  there  is 
much  ado  about  nothing  and  ho  may  cgnaolo 
himself  with  tho  remark  of  L Inert.  tint  tne 
mistakes of  a giant  are  moro  interesting  than 
the  truisms  of  a dwarf. 


He  may  then  find  comparative  relief  in  the 
following  definitions  and  sayings,  borrowed  lor 
the  most  part  Iroiu  the  French.  . 

A “pianotouse  is  a female  pianist  who 
spends  her  time  in  torturing  the  ears  of  the 
neighbors  by  waving  without  style,  without 
taste  ami  wuh  tho  impartur oa unity  ot  a country 
inrl  ot  marriageblo  ay:©,  a great  reperto  re  of 
light  music  which  under  uer  untrained  huger* 
stabs  the  hearers.  » 

‘•The  pianoiorte  is  the  gatlmg  t?un  of  peace. 

A horse  that  fi  rots  irregularly  is  said  to  ‘ ulay 
the  piano,  orte.”  ....  . , . 

“Piano-moruus  ii  instrumental  endemic 

Ck°fcforiety,”  said  Fiorentino.  “appears  to  me  to 
be  divided  into  two  olasso^i  koine  pia^  the 
pianoiorte,  others  submit  to  tins.  . 

••'L'ue  pianoiorte/’  said  riuarc,  is  untiring 
and  ferocious.  One©  open,  it  never  shuts  its 
lid  ; it  is  like  unto  til©  oyster.” 

“i  do  not  like  the  pianoiorte.  cried  an  un- 
fortunate husuand,  “ but  the  minting  horn  is  a 
hundred  times  worse.  I do  not  lute  tne  piano- 
forte, and  yet  I am  happy;  ior  n i loved  the 
pianoforte,  my  wife  would  play  the  horn  from 
moruimr  to  night.”  . . . 

•*  When  he  is  at  the  pianoforte,  you  think  it  is 
Vulcan  lording  it  over  the  anvil  and  norland 
bnvs  He  prides  himself  on  striking  wuh  lull 
lorce,  and  you  would  swear  that  he  was  lorgaig 
ebouv  and  ivory.’  ...  , 

Alphonse  Karr  invented  an  ingenious  plan. 
“An  island  snould  be  discovered  and  used  as  a 
Botany  Bay  lor  all  pianists  and  young  people 
who  have  ‘pianistic  hones.  Unless  the  pianist 
is  of  the  verv  first  rank  he  should  not  be  allowed 
under  any  pretext  to  leave  the  island.  v\  lien, 
however,  lie  is  remarkable  ami  really. wishes  to 
give  a concert  ho  .-mould  enter  Paris. til  a close 
carriage.  The  moment  the  concert  is  over  he 
should  be  packed  immediately  m the  same  ve- 
mete  and  bo  transported  at  lightning  speed  to 
tho  Lie  ot  Pianofortes.”  . 

" An  elenliaiit  driver  once  cam®  with  las  ani- 
mal to  a country  town.  tie  advertised  as  loi- 
lows: 

“ 1 Oil  AVI’  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL!  - 

“ -An elephant,  tlie  first  prizs  of  the  Conservatory,  wul 
play  a concerto  ot  Chopin. 

‘The  ticket,  office  was  stormed.  The  hall  was 
crowded.  Tne  elephant,  appeared.  He  touched 
j i ne  pianoforte  with  Ins  trunk,  uttered  hiscr>, 
■mi  left  the  stage.  The  public  was  indignant. 
The  elephant  driver  spoke  as  wuovi's:  Ladies 

ami  gentleuiiii.  please  pardon  us.  Ihe  cle- 
unant  was  in  iiiu  best  of  numor;  out  an  uuf ul- 
timate accident  deprived  liim  ot  Jus  nerve.  As 
he  looked  at  tlie  keys  ol  the  m mimeiit  lie 
recognized  tlie  teeth  ot’  his  mother. 

Piayimr  the  pianoforte  is  sometimes  c med  Dy 
irreverent  Parisians  playing  dominos. 


But  let  us  not  forget  that  itNvas  Alphonse 
Karr  who  said*  “ Oomphii nts  auainst  tlie  pr.mo- 
jorte  are  often  as  noisy  as  tu^  instrument 


itself ; it  is  as  necess«y  to  quell  the  one  as 


other.’ 


Philip  Hale, 


tho~n 

E. JJ 
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The  Volkmann  Symphony  is  pleasing  music, 
nlayod  m a cnarming  and  sympa- 
thetic i.m.ncc  The  second  and  third  move- 
merits  "wore  particularly  delightful,  and  the 
passages  ot  the  andaiitino  were  treated 
llnamore.  It  is  true  that  tho  symphony  is  not 
“Trial”  or  ‘ ’ prolound  ” music,  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  occasionally  music  that  does 
not  nrescribe  to  itsoit  very  preposterou»lj . It 
as  become  the  fashion  to  write  overtures  to 
lubiccu  like  Lear.  Faust,  Manfred  and 
llamlet — subjects  that,  if  one  be  not  a great 
in  in  must  lurtlier  m the  most  dangerous  man- 
imr  ’all  unhealthy  and  improper  tendencies. 
What  demands  do  we  not  make  that  we  may  bo 
abldto  enjoy  in  such  cases,  aud-pardon  tee  in- 
veraimi— with  what  a measure  ot  delrgfi t is  uot 
our  enjoyment  exacted  irom  us.  Wliat  have 
wl>  to with  spiritual  -spr.uns.  ill . wfiien  lorm 
fnimcistr1*  exhibit  belor©  uh  their  f>oul  suiter- 
t will  openly  assert  that  1 discover  more 
1 ” l,in»  intenried  and  expressed  art  senso  in 
Beatll i I u l Blue  Danube  ’ than  m all 
the  caricatures  oi  puffed-up,  modern  romantic 
music."  _ ■* 


*/  Au  ^ 

MR.  BAERMANN’S  CONCE 

The  second  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  s chamber 
concerts  was  given  last  evening  in  Union  Hall. 
There  was  a large  and  applauseful  audience. 
The  piauisi  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Loeffler,  violin, 
and  Mr.  Schulz,  ’cello.  The  programme  was  as 

follows.  Kheinberger 

B shape,  O nuuor • ■ ■ • • S-Chonir. 

Nocturne.  O major,  op.  Si.  b;> i v-“wl 

Study,  A nnimr  op  ao.No.  X. ““^V.'^V.Lleilioveii 

Trio,  1)  majo#,  op.  <u,  -no. -L . . , . 

Xne  personality  of  KUeimmrger  is  so  genial,  Ins 
conversation  is  so  kindly,  so  shrewd  and  so 
witty,  that  his  pupils  aud  lriouds  would  fam 
find  the  characteristics  of  the  man  m ail,  the 
works  ot  the  composer.  Unfortunately  tor  his 
enduring  lame,  KUeinberger  is  a composer  oi  un- 
common fluency.  He  exudes  counterpoint. 
Tfip  most  unpromising  theme  suggests  to  him 

at  once  a contrapuntal  maze  Berhaps  he 

oreads  the  labor  ot  rejection  and  revision.  Fer- 
lie  forgets  that  problems  of  interest  to  him 
weary  the  ordinary  hearer.  Tne  fact  re- 
mfims  that  his  later  compositions,  vocal  and 
fSS?nme  ital-anu  tne  las.  opus  number  . is 
170-are  often  words,  words,  words.  with- 
a . n.i/icular  meaning.  The  trio  played  last 
fiurlft— and  it  vvas  played  in  admirable  man- 
Slr—1 is  not  as  open  10  tnis  reproach  as  numbers 
?hft  follow  it;  there  are  indeea  many  passages 
t fa«jontaneous  beautv  where  the  sKlll  of  lue 
?Jaxlr  if  lorgotteu  in  the  charm  of  the  effect; 

iL  wiJh  the  exception  ot  the  second  move- 
mnnt  lho  lieau  of  tho  chapoi-master  is  too 
-.i  Ik-  looks  over  the  composition  and 

prominent  as  he  tooxs  oyer  Tlio  U;rm  ..chapol. 

ffJ  ifr  raosk',bii  applied  as  a rule  to  the  lauo- 
m ^ k-  Thought  out  work  of  the  conservative 
ITTfm  But' there  is  the  new  "chapel-master 
P ff.f  ’’  the  work  of  the  thoughtful  musiciau 
mi  T hasUueen  influenced,  even  though  uucou- 
sciously?  by  ?he  romantic  school.  There  is  a 
vein  oi  romautietsm  in  Rheiuheiger. 
hI  g at  the  same  time  loyal  to  conservative  tra- 
ditions^The  result  of  this  mixture  oi  leehngs 
mmic  that  often  deiiguts  aud  as  often 
is  miisie  . always  respectable ; uuc 

weanes.  I remem'uers  the  well-known  piano 
WhttnnBand  certain  of  tne  organ  sonatas,  the 
momTe  of  eariy  years  does  not  seem  fully  real- 

lzeA„  RkiU (ul  musicians  were  heard  to  equal 
/ intifffl  in  tne  Beethoven  trio  which 
I fhafmed  the  men  and  women  who  met  m the 
charm  Countess  u Krcioiy  when  tins 

| r00IJ!?rv  was  a child.  The  ensemule  was  indeed 
centuri  Lho  conception  and  tne  carrying 
1 £?eo» the  conception  were  alike  thouglitful 
out  oi  tne  i™  r pxtravagauoe  of  every 

kind' and  from  the  technical  standpoint  there 
fvTs  almost  nothin-  to  be  uesired  by  the 


caiinous.  as  a pianlst  is.  perhaps,  more 

Mr.  Baorman  wonts  ot  the  classical 

thoroughly  at  home  n ™ comD031tious  ot 

^T'^nmamfc  s s.  ^ yft 1 there  was  muon  to  be 
the  roinauiicis  performance  oi  the 

Ffifopiu  uumberA  The  baflade  was  given  w 


VLtll 


— . _ ^ __  

thJ”same“umeTvUh'genuine  I 
breadth,  an  i free  from  the  sonti- 

leel,.'T'i./ ' fhTt  is  too  often  injected  into  it 
{ry^Tpalmodffi1  seekefs  attcr  tho  rubato. 
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t that  Chopin  was  a man  and  not  a 
...ore  dreamy  wanderer  in  cuckoo  clou  Hand. 
Tho  peculiar  characteristics  that  ennoble  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Kaermann  aro  more  sharply 
datined  In  his  playimr  Oi  Beethoven.  but  the 
sanity  and  the  puritv  of  his  playing  of  Chopin 
may  be  surely  commended,  even  if  there  was 
perhaps  an  occasional  absence  of  that  almost 
indefinable  quality  that  is.  after  all,  a matter  of 
tomperameut.  If  Mr.  Bnermann  were  a su- 
premo interpreter  of  Chopin  it  is  not  likely  that 
Ids  reading  of  Beethoven  would  give  such  rare 
enjoyment.  _ ,, 

• - Philip  Hale. 
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! The  Third  and  Last  Chamber  Con- 
cert of  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting. 

Tho  thir  l and  last  chain  tier  concert  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Whiting  was  given  last  evening  in 
Steiucrt  Hail.  Miss  Gertrudo  Edmunds  and 


Mes 


s.  Kueisel.  Svecenski  am',  tichroeder  as- 
. The  programme  was  as  i'ol.o-.vs : 

, E major,  for  violin  und  piano BaoU 

/•*  jtiein  llerz  is  selnver  ” ] 

[ Dio  Mftluacht I, 


^ •'■Sieia'  Jinf.  ueiiebter  Solmtien”..  ^ — Braimu 

If  rlnnemnjr J ^ 

ljuartetle,  B Ha.,  op.  87  (new) Uvoral 

The  sonatas  i.y  Bach  for  violin  and  piano  are 
seldom  hoar  i here,  and  Mr.  \\  fining  is  to  be 
thanked  heartily  for  reminding  us  that  such 
beautiful  work,  exist.  Bach  was  a violinist 
an  a sou  of.  a violinist,  flis  first  public  posi- 
tion was  that  of  violinist  in  tho  private  orches- 
tra oi  the  brother  of  the  Duke  ot  Weimar.  The 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  were  written  prob- 
ably during  the  Coethui  pcno  > (1717-172:5). 
The  learned  Doctor  Spitta  explains  at  weari- 
some length  how  the  influence  of  the  organ 
.ill'  cted  Bach’s  com  positions  for  the  violin. 
But  the  powder  from  tlio  doctor’s  wig  is  apt  to 
fall  upon  his  desk  and  thicken  his  ink.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  show  how  Bach’s  fondness 
for  the  violin  affected  his  organ  works, 
tnd  a bearing  ill  mind  of  the  fact 
lat  he  was  a violinist  and  wrote  for  the  violin 
would  assist  often  tho  organ  student  in  the 
phrasing  of  preludes,  fugues  and  toccatas  for 
the  myriad-piped  instrument.  How  Iresh  and 
charming  is  this  sonata  of  a century  and  a half 
ago!  The  atiagios  are  not  without  strong  ro- 
mantic feeling,  aud  the  harmonies  are  often 
Singularly  modern.  About  ten  years  ago  Hein- 
rich Urban  o.  Berlin  made  a wager  that  there 
was  no  harmonic  figure  in  Wagner  that 
could  not  be  found  in  Bach,  aud 

the  seam..  of  such  experienced  Wag- 
■rians  as  Tappert  could  not  prevail  against 
him.  The  souata  was  played  delightfully  by 
Messrs.  Kueisel  aud  VV lining;  it  was  played 
with  fluency  and  with  trank. :ess.  A question 
might  nave  been  raised  occasionally  concerning 
the  treatment  of  tno  ornaments,  but  sucn  a 
question  is  easier  asked  titan  answered,  iht 
piano  of  to-day  does  away  with  tho  necessity 
of  much  of  the  ornamentation  that  our  <el- 
listied  the  thin-toned  and  unresponsive  instru 
inatitjof  the  last  century.  Wnen  Couperin,  for 
ill;  mice.  is  played  vvitu  fidelity  to  ilia  old 
la&liioued  signs  of  GinoeUislioiaut*  there  is  a 
feeling  of  over-elaboration.  Heinrich  Dorr 
was  probably  right  when  he  declared  tii&t  Daci] 
played  las  trills,  etc.,  at  will.  m 

ihe  Dvorak  quartette  is  certainly  a work  that 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  rashly  judjrei  atter  one 
hearing.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  shows 
Uio  fatal  fluency  of  Dvorak’s  later  period.  The 
first  movement  is  unconventional,  needlessly 
u.-ciy  at  times,  and  there  is  in  it  mudli  aifecta- 
i tion  and  a yearning  after  tho  bizarre,  ihe  ’cello 
I solo  passages  in  the  slow  movement  were  played 
| by  Mr;  Schroeder  jyith.  warm  feeling.  This 
movement  is  interrupted  by  wild  and  fantastic 
[measures  that  assault  the  hearer.  The  move- 
ments tnat  follow  seem  like  a collection  of.  Bo- 
hemian songs  and  dances,  vvhicti  at  times  aro 
strum*  together  carelessly.  As  a whole,  the 
quartette  seems  to  oe  a succession  of  shocks, 
lth  a few  breathing  spells.  It  has  the  ele- 
ments of  immediate  popularity;  Whether  it  is  a 
composition  of  enduring  wortn  is  another 
question. 

Tno  “rfandmennchen”  of  Brahms  is  a charming 
song,  and  **  Erinnerung'is  not  without  musical 
merit;  but  is  there  any  good  reason  why  the 
J flirst  three  of  the  songs  on  the  programme 
should  bo  sung?  The  first  is  not  pictorial ; it  is 
not  dramatic  declamation;  it  does  not  even 
create  a mood.  The  final  phrase  of  the  second 
song  is  singularly  cut  into  pieces  by  the  com- 
poser, ana  the  tears  of  the  music  are  as  disa- 
greeable as  the  tears  that  disfigure  a woman’s 
beauty.  The  third  is  pro  aoly  “musical  in tel- 
|ieCtuality.,'  It  certainly  is  not  music.  Miss  Ed* 
mauds  sang  with  oeauty  of  tone  and  with  intel- 
ligence and  leoling.  By  her  artistic  gifts  she 
almost  made  the  three  songs  just  referred  to  en- 
durable. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  Return  of  Ignace  Pade- 
rewski, Pianist. 


Sickness  Has  Not  Shorn  Him 
of  His  Strength. 
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Mr.  Paderewski  played  tho  following  pieces 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Music  Hall: 

Fantasia  and  fugue,  A minor Bach- Liszt 

Sonata,  A flat Weber 

Nachtstueck Schumann 

Btuile Pagauliil-Schumaun 

variation,  a fid  fugue,  No.  1 l’iiucuuirskl 

Nocturne,  op.  15,  No.  a "i 

Prelude*,  op.  ‘J8,  Nos.  l.bl....  | 

Mazurka ). Chopin 

Barcarullo f 

Valso.op.  34.  No.  I .J 

Hungarian  UhapsoUie Liszt 

He  is  with  us  aud  among  us  again— this  thin, 
mysterious  man  from  Poland— this  man  with 
the  glorified  hair  and  tho  eyes  that  sue  every- 
thing and  baffle  conjecture.  The  Delilah  of 
sickness  has  not  taken  away  tho  strength  of 
the  Samson  of  tho  Diana  A year  ago  strange 
tales  were  told  of  him.  He  lived  on  lemons 
and  mineral  waters;  he  cultivated  and  en- 
riched his  technique  at  .load  of  night.  To  be 
sure  he  wore  an  earthly  m tsk.  for  lie  played  at 
billiards  and  told  stories  of  cosmopoli- 
tan interest,  but  there  was  a secret,  only 
to  bo  hinted  at  in  whispers.  He  was  tho  prey 
of  music.  Music  devoured  him.  The  scythe  of 
Death  lorgot  its  task  at  the  sound  of  tho  magic 
strains  that  dripped  from  his  transparent 
fingers.  Paderewski  bore  within  his  breast  the 
soul  of  tho  rash  Hindoo  that  sang  the  un- 
earthly Raga  of  Heopuch.  i'no  chant  was  like 
unto  the  lodestone;  nut  the  chant  consumed 
the  singer  while  he  sang,  and  he  wasted  away, 
and  he  was  no  more  seeu. 

Yesterday  lie  stunned  lightly  on  the  stage. 
His  face  no  longer  looks  as  though  it  were  illu- 
minated by  a latnn  of  porcelain  shade.  He 
seems  no  longer  a neurotic  suuject  for  analysis, 
it  was  only  occasionally  that  he  repeated  the 
offence  that  provoked  inoiguation  in  Paris, 
aud  piaved  to  tlie  la. ties.  Borne  learned  pro- 
fessor has  asserted  that  woman  is  the  more  sus- 
ceptible to  art  impressions.  Paderewski  is  a 
child  of  this  generation,  aud  he  is  as  wise  as 
though  he  had  listened  to  tho  grave  counsel  of 
the  Sacred  Elephant. 

Not  until  ne  piayed  the  “night  piece”  of 
Schumann  was  there  spontaneous  applause. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  a hearty  welcome,  such  as 
always  greets  a gladiator,  null-fighter  or  any- 
one about  to  perform  a rare  physical  feat. 
There  was  also  the  applause  of  esteem  tuat  fol- 
lows the  seconding  ot  a well-considered  motion. 
But  the  audience  was  comparatively  cold  alter 
the  performance  of  the  arrangement  ot  tlie 
Bach  organ-lugue  and  the  Weber  souata.  There 
were  goo  a reasons  for  this  comparative  cold- 
ness. Any  arrangement  of  a Bacu  organ-fugue 
is  apt  to  weary.  Even  a piano-fugue  has  no 
real  home  in  a garisli  concert  hall.  Listen  to 
Louis  Ehrieri:  “It  is  a bad  habit  to  plav  Bach 
piauo-iuguos  in  a concert.  The  ‘ weil-t.unpered 
clavichor  i ’ uelougs  in  a well-tempere  1 apart- 
ment. and  not  iu  a hall  heated  to  tlie  degree  of 
an  incuuator.  Counterpoint  masterworks  ot 
tuis  kind,  like  the  dainty  carpet  garden-beds 
composed  by  g.trueners.  are  best  enjoyed  iu 
proximity,  because  in  the  first  tne  moods,  and 
in  tne  second  t.ie  leaf-tapestry,  may  thus  be  the 
more  easily  recognized.  Erorn  a distance  and 
treated  as  points  ot  view  tuoy  appear  irra- 
tional.” 

No,  no.  This  playing  of  a fugue  before  a 
large  and  mixed  audience  is  like  exposing  to 
public  view  the  alconoiic  weaknessoi  an  erring 
brother  or  the  peeked  anatomy  oi  a kiuuiy-bis- 
pose  i and  maiuen  aunt. 

Nor  did  Taderewski’s  brilliant  performance  of 
the  Weber  sonata  arouse  wild  enthusiasm.  It 
is  true  that  Marx  thought  the  sonatas  of  Weber 
to  De  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  and  Amuro-  found  they  “olossom 
like  an  enchanted  garden  of  romance.”  But 
we  are  a nervous,  excitable  people,  and  the 
dramatic  power  of  Weber  seems  a conventional 
Statement  to  the  hearer  of  to-day,  so  tar  as 
piano  music  is  concerned. 

With  tne  piece  by  Schumann  the  pianist  be- 
gan to  weave  bis  spell.  Amt  now  what  now 
prase  of  euiogy  may  be  coined  to  preserve  the 
impression  made  by  wondrous  art?  The  fault- 
finder, to  be  sure,  was  not  without  occupation, 
it  would  bo  easy,  for  instance,  to  quarrel  with 
Paderewski’s  read. ng  of  tne  Chopm  nocturne, 
to  accuse  it  of  affectat.on  iu  tempo,  just  as  his’ 
interpretation  ot  the  Bach  fugue  was  open  to 
the  charge  ot  effeminacy.  But  it  is  better  to  ac- 
knowledge gratefully  the  bounteous  gifts  ue- 
stowe  • upon  us  bv  this  man  who  is  alive  with 
temperament.  One  objected  to  the  reading  oi 
tlie  first  prelude  of  Chopin,  but  fie  forgot  that 
he  oujeo.ed  in  keen  enjoyment  aiforde  t uy  the 
performance  of  the  pieces  that  followed,  in 
the  Liszt  rhapsody  there  was  the  true  gypsy 
frenzy,  and  dark  form,  were  seen  fiddling 
wildly  and  beating  the  ozymbalum. 

A-.  before,  the  audience  was  io.*th  to  leave  the 
feast.  The  pianist  was  applauded  furiously 
and  he,  with  infinite  good  nature,  played  the 
''Spinning  Wheel  Chorus”  arrangement  from 
“Tne  Fiyiug  Dutchman.”  Aud  while  ho  played 
it  men  and  women  stood  near  him.  examining 
'nm  curiously,  as  though  he  were  a wild  mam 
i,om  Borneo. 

5-  Philip  Hai  ' 
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A Crowded  Theatre  Applauds  the 
Music  Enthusiastically. 
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! In  spite  of  the  snow  storm,  the  Tremont 
Theatre  was  crowded  last  evening.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  first  performance  on  any  stage  of 
''The  Knickerbockers,”  a comic  opera  in  three 
I acts.  Tile  libretto  is  by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Smith. 

The  music  is  by  Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven.  The 
1 operetta  was  given  by  “The  Bostonians,”  aud 
tiie  cast  was  as  follows: 

William,  the  T^sly II.  C.  liarnabee 

Miles  Bradford W.  li.  Macdonald 

Hendrick : E.  Holt 

Antony  Van  Corlear E.  Cowles 

Burgomaster  >elwjrnierhorn (j.  Frotlimuliam 

Captain  Van  War- l».  Lang 

l'mcilia Jessie  Lavas  j 

| Katrina Camille  D’Arville  | 


Peter  Sfitwesont  was  tho  hero  who  was 
chosen  originally  by  the  librettist,  and  Ins  name 

appears  in  tho  pianoforte  Micro  published  uy  ! 
G.  Sehirmor.  For  several  reasons  Peter  was 
dropped,  and  Wilhelm  Kielt  govorns  in  iiis 
stead.  It  would  bo  an  idle  task  to  examine  tno 
text  ot  this  operetta  lrom  a historical  stand- 
point. Tho  Bohemia  of  operetta  lias  many  sea- 
uor.s.  The Kioft  oi  history  was  a “small,  fussy, 
bustling,  liery,  avaricious  ” man,  with  "promi- 
nent sharp  louuiros.  deep-sot  restless  gray 
eyes.”  Dominie  llogardus  spoke  of  him  Iruin 
tho  pulpit  as  a "vessel  of  wrath  and  fountain  ot 
woe.”  Although  the  name  of  tlie  shin  that 
brought  him  across  tho  Atlantic  was  tlie  Her- 
ring, the  passenger  was  strictly  temperate. 
The  Kioft  of  tho  operetta  is  Mr.  Bumabue. 

Now  tlie  absurdities  and  incongruities  of 
operetta  may  be  excused,  yes,  highly  praised, 
wuon  honest  laughter  is  raised  by  grotesque  sit- 
uations or  by  logical  conclusions  that  flow  lrom 
insane  premises,  or  even  by  a delicious  non- 
sequitur.  Tne  kingdom  of  operetta  has  its  own  I 
laws,  which  are  made  or  broken  by  tlie  reigning 
motiarcu.  Tno  system  oi  social  conduct,  the 
views  concerning  science,  tne  military  tactics, 
may  be  tno.se  of  anotner  piano: ; it  tno  hearer’s 
ribs  are  tickled  tliolierettist  is  to  be  commended 
l-atiier  than  condemned  for  turning  everything 
topsy-turvy.  But  Mr.  smith  in  tins  libretto  did 
not  make  tno  most  of  Ins  opportunity.  He  hail 
an  excellent  suujuot.  Tlie  story  of  New  York 
under  the  Dutch  is  ono  oi  the  few  episodes  in 
American  history  that ^ lend  themselves  easily 
to  the  comic  opera.  There  is  a chance  for  tho 
complications  of  intrigue;  there  is  an  excuse 
for  attractive  and  contrasting  costumes;  there 
is  a field  lor  character-drawing.  Mr.  Smith 
starleu  out  with  excellent  intentions;  lie  boon 
struck  a snag  disguised  as  prophetic  satire.  His 
wit  was  not  keen  enough  to  avoid  tne  danger. 

It  is  true  that  in  certain  respects  tho  book  is 
better  than  others  ot  Iiis  composition.  This, 
however,  is  faint  praise.  L'nero  aro  better 
lines;  there  is  very  little  ot  tno  cheap 
vulgarity  that  is  found  iu  other  li  u- 

rettoos  by  him.  After  he  had  started  out, 
and  started  bravely,  lie  lost  control  of  him- 
self. Alter  the  first  act  tlio  book  is  dull.  Now 
tliis  is  tho  gravest  of  laults.  Not  only  is  tlie 
book  dull,  it  is  also  obscure.  The  characters 
stop  occasionally  to  explain  tho  action,  but 
tneir  explanations  are  confused.  In  the  third 
act  the  botlie  is  introduced  to  give  the 
hues  an  artificial  spirit,  and  the 

humor  is  forced.  An  attack  is  made 
on  the  patriotism  of  tho  audience  by  prophetic, 
praiso  ot  our  national  Hag.  If  this  were  done  in 
a vein  of  burlesque,  it  might  pass;  put 
it  is  conceived  in  ail  seriousness,  and 
fast  night  the  ambitious  bit  oi  clap- 
trap fell  flat.  Mr.  bmith  lias  again, 
shown  iiis  ignorance  of  construction  and  iiis 
lack  of  rich  humor  and  effective  satire.  In  the 
hands  of  an  auler  man,  tlio  idea  of  tue  operetta 
might  have  been  carried  out  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

Nobody  would  have  quarreled  with  Mr. 
Smith  ii  ho  had  turned  Kteit  into  an  Oft'en- 
bachian  character.  Nobo.iy  now  stops  to  in- 
quire into  the  accuracy  ot  his  historic  uetail. 
But  one  has  a right  to  quarrel  with  the  scanty 
character  drawing,  with  the  halting  of  ili-con- 
siuered  action  and  with  tho  dullness  of  much  of 
the  text. 

Mr.  De  Koven  wrote  music  for  this  text,  music 
that  is  conceived  in  a popular  spirit.  Tne  music 
will  unuoubteuly  please  the  populace.  it  is 
tuneful,  it  is  designed  to  appeal  to  tne  feet  as 
well  as  to  the  ears,  it  is  not  above  the  compre- 
hension of  any  one  who  can  whistle  or  i.->  pleased 
with  agreeable  sounds.  Operetta  is  an  aid  to 
digestion.  The  learning  01  tlie  musician  must 
be  disguised,  aud  Lecocq.  an  expert, in  counter, 
point,  is  a master  in  graceful  concealment  ot 
his  skill,  witness,  "The  Little  Duke.”  me  in- 
strumeu.ation  must  first  of  all  enhance  the  vocal 
effects,  aud  by  its  artful  simplicity.  Now,  air. 
Do  lvoven  is  m certain  ways  experienced  in  the 
art  of  pleasing  an  audience.  He  gave  great  de- 
light to  the  hearers  ot  last  night.  Number 
alter  number  was  repeated.  1l  Mr.  De  Koven 
only  desires  popular  applause,  he  may  rest  con- 
tent. me  applause  of  last  evening  was  an  over- 
whelming verdict  in  nis  tavur. 

But  there  is  very  little  m tno  music  of  “ The 
Knickerbockers  ” that  shows  originality  of 
mousnt  or  treatment.  Let  mo  not  be  misunder- 
stood. There  lias  been  mucu  discussion  lately 
concerning  tlie  subject  ot  the  originality  oi  this 
composer.  Mr.  De  Koven  denied  the  truth 
oi  certain  charges  maue  against  him.  His  de- 
nial is  sufficient,  for  1 believe  him  to  be  an 
honorable  man.  I do  not  believe,  for- instance, 
that  lie  deliberately  borrowed  one  phrase  m 
"Tne  Knickerbockers  ’’lrom  another  composer. 

1 do  find,  and  i find  constantly,  suggestions 
of  other  composers,  familiar  strains  ot  Audrati, 
Pianquette.  nullivan  ami  even  Belliui.  Every 
young  composer  is  uifiupiiCsd  at  first  by  prede- 
cessors. rake  the  caseof  Mascagni  for  instance, 
rn  his  " (Javailena  ” there  are.  ecnoes  oi 
Gounod.  Bizet  and  Verdi.  but  there  is 
also  ample  evidence  of  an  intense  individuality. 
It  seems  to  me  mat  there  is  absolutely  no  trace 

be  Kmcicer- 
weil  rep- 
resented, from  the  hearty,  old-fashioned 
song  to  the  melody  of  Sullivan 
aud  the  modern  ballads  so  dear 
to  the  irequenters  of  English  drawing-rooms. 
When  tins  music  of  Mr.  De  Koven  does  not 
suggest  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  Iiis  work 
jhias  commonplace  and  often  awkwardly 
joined  together.  Ur  lie  repeats  himself,  asm  lus 
fondness  lor  metallic  accompauiment  on  the 
stage.  The  instrumentation  oi  this  operetta  is 
without  particular  distinction.  It  is  at  times 
discreet ; it  is  at  times  etleeuve.  It  is  oiten  un- 
necessarily noisy ; it  is  oiien  cheap. 

Mr.  De  Koven  was  fortunate  in  his  singers. 
There  is  nothing  but  praise  for  tho  performers, 
principals  aud  chorus.  Au  inferior  work  might 
have  given  great  pleasure  sung  in  a similar 
manner.  Where  all  worked  so  taitufully  and 
with  such  effect,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  par- 
ticularize, and  yet  1 cannot  retrain  from  paying 
willing  trtbutb  to  tue  charming  personality  and 
vucai  excellence  of  Camille  D'Arville. 

There  were  loud  cads  lor  Messrs.  Bmith  and 
Dc  Koven  after  the  second  act.  as  well  as  tor  tho 
stage  manager.  The  calls  were  anstvere  i,  and 
Mr.  De  Koven  returned  thanks  in  a short  speech 
in  excellent  taste. 

The  costumes  and  the  scenery  dressed  hand- 
somely the  operetta.  As  I have  already  stated, 
in  spite  ot  tho  defects  mentioned.  1 believe 
tiiat  the  operetta  will  enjoy  long  continued 
popularity,  provided  tljat  it  is  sung  by  “ T he 
Bostonians.”  The  seekers  alter  amusement 
do  not  vex  themselves  concerning  marked 
ariistic  individuality  or  artistic  problems. 
There  is  much  in  tnis  music  to  entertain,  iiis 
admirably  sung.  Now  that  Mr.  De  Koven  iias 
won  renown  and  material  success,  is  it  not  time 
lor  him  to  throw  away  nis  plank  and  life  pre- 
servers aud  swim  out  boldly  for  himself  ? 

Philip  Hale. 


Tne  last  ol  the  W olfl-lioJ-lPnn'i  f'deuui-  w u-, 

;■  iven  ye-terday  afternoon  at  tno  Hollis  Street 
Theatre.  Tlie  playing  of  these  eminent  artists 

V-e  M-nidelick  confirmed  \jr-  •hgyStfigingj'tfi 

■‘"T’^Try  J W N; 
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of  any  musical  individuality  m " Tl 
bookers."  Tlio  Eugiisu  school  is 
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Music  in  Boston. 

BOSTON,  January  1,  1898.  | 

HERE  is  no  need  of  rummaging  the  cup- 
board  of  antiquity.  The  thirst  of  singers  and  mu- 
^ was  recognized  centuries  before  certain  gentlemen 
Florence  met  at  the  house  of  Giovanni  Bard,  and  in- 
-ed  the  opera.  The  saying,  - Canton*  amant  hu- 
was  unchallenged  by  Roman  moralist,  monk, 
uba'dour,  or  mastersinger.  The  good  burghers  who 
ended  the  feast  given  by  Grangous.er  cried  out.  Let 
•dn<-  let  us  drink  and  tune  up  our  roundelays  ! l be 
ontta  of  Moliere  ordered  100  bottles  of  Sureno.  tor  there 
- - eight  musicians  and  nine  singers  in  the  party.  In 


■ench  familial' 

• e a kind  of 

— Tactic  ^bombast 

- simpering  and  la" '•  a{fcete  1 compliments  only  ; I cannot 

of  words  and  hawv  -^-l~*rrrrWifh  such  Cobweb  com 
yosiTTons,  where  there  is  no  strength  of  ma 
the  Reader  to  carry  away  with  him,  that  he 
Notions  of  his  Soul.”  Miss  Geselschap  played  accurately 
but  feebly  and  without  color.  As  for  Messrs.  Wolff  and 
H oilman n,  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said.  I should  like 
to  hear  them  under  more  favorable  conditions. 


mC  ' i-enth  iw'tuty  • “ rhpt  ha\ 

■ lettaraaif  thK.SCV^tffifc  expressions  made  up  ol 

- simpering  and  la"  ..  i compliments  only  , . uai 

-^rrrrtvdh  such  Cobweb  e 

th  (i ' matter,  nothing  fori 

— that  he  may  enlarge  the 

i'»n>.ni  ms  Soul.  Miss  Geselsrlu^^^H^^H 


iP^egnard’s  “ Serenade,”  opera  singers 


s are 


described  as 


retched  acquaintances  ; they  take  you  into  the  tavern 
and  you  always  pay  the  bill.” 


Listen  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 

• It  is  the  key  of  the  cellar  that  tunes  the  voice.”  ^ 
■■  A raging  thirst  does  not  make  a man  sing  alto.’ 
••  The  cock  crows  best  when  his  throat  is  wet.” 
•He  drinks  life?  a flute  player. 


r -lie  aririKs  liy-  iuuv  A c 

Undies  : “ Bellrifter,”  “ trombone  player,'  &c.  But  there  Eastern 

that 


lo'riie  program  of  the  tenth  symphony  concert  was  as  fol 

Overture,  “ Benvenuto  Cellini "... 

\ iolin  concerto,  No.  4,  D minor 
Symphony,  No.  3,  B flat 

Mr.  Sehnitzler,  who  was  the  violinist,  is  a new  member 
of  the  orchestra.  He  played  with  fluency  and  musical  in- 
telligence. He  seems,  however,  to  lack  temperament,  and 
in  his  bravura  there  were  occasional  departures  from  the 
rue  p’tch.  The  orchestra  gave  a brilliant  performance  of 
the  Berlioz  overture.  The  Volkmann  symphony  pleased 
the  audience,  and  with  reason.  It  has  been  called  “ small 

< r ’ but  sma11  beer  is  very  soothing  and  grateful  after 
The  variations  ait  deep  potations  of  rebellious  limmrc  „„ 

*•  O.  T3n4-  f It  Off  T7> . /• 
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jasta-tavAry. 

She  Will  Sine;  This  Evening 
in  Music  Hall. 


Berlioz 

■ Vieuxtemps 
• • .Volkmann  te 


y- 


A Sketch  of  a Woman  of  Marked 
Versatility. 


From  Cologne  to  Munich-From 
London  to  New  York. 


food. 
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was  a tradition  that  flute  players  were  specially  endowee  and  Thacker 
• .*.  ....  «roc  inner  believed  tha 


of  rebellious  liquors  or  after  spiced  and 
So,  at  least,  have  heroes 


was  a uauuiuu  *****.  ^ 

by  nature  with  thirst  ; just  as  it  was  long  believed  tha 

oboe  players  always  went  mad.  " |T  T 

“ To  drink  like  a musician.”  | 

•■  \ voung  man  with  a good  voice  was  asked  to  join  a 
! parish'  choir.  ‘ No,  no,’  he  answered,  ‘ I am  already  too 
much  disposed  to  drink.’ 

, ••  When  the  bagpipe  is  full  it  sounds  the  best. 

‘•After  drinking,  you  wish  to  sing  ; after  singing,  you 

fl  wish  to  drink.  He  that  does  not  love  song  and  the  bottle 
* is  a hideous  monster  without  tongue  and  ears.” 

I “Gute  pfeiffer,  brave  saufer.” 

To  “intone”  or  “sing  a mass  ” was  a euphemism  for 

“soaking.” 

I ••  Vivere  viusice"  was  the  same  thing  as  to  live  clothed 
in  fine  linen,  and  faring  “ sumbustiously  ” every  day.  But 

■ the  times  have  changed,  since  Plautus  wrote : and  he  bor- 
rowed his  expression  from  the  Greeks. 

Glarean,  theologist,  musician  and  poet  laureate  , t 
author  of  the  “ Dodekachordon  ” and  the  friend  of  Eras- 
| mus.  admitted  that  he  lived  like  a court  musician.  I eat 

■ and  drink  well  and  I owe  everybody.  ’ 

Hearken  unto  the  advice  of  Annibal  Gantez  to  a young 

-(musician  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  purposed  a con- 
cert tour.  It  is  advice  worthy  of  Polomus  : “ Drink  some- 

time,  with  V„ur  cmrTaeTTta  Z von  «tch  fch  with J j 
hook,  so  you  can  gain  a mus, can's  temMig ? 
irlass.  * * * Beware,  however,  of  acqum  g P 

tion  that  many  singers  enjoy,  subjects  to ) m '"e  ' a g 
one  may  say  that  all  musicians  are  drunkards,  rememb 
I that  all  drunkards  are  not  therefore  musicians. 

* 

And  so,  whether  it  be  ^Parisot  himself,  “ ed- 

' Rov”  in  the  fourteenth  century,  or  the  Rev.  Arthur  Be 
• ,rd  m the  eighteenth,  or  Stephen  Gosson  m the  sixteenth, 
the  opinion  expressed  is  the  same  pipers  and  #8 -mu- 
sician  , players  and  singers,  are  too  often  “ peevish  eatHe, 
•'  that  live  by  merry  begging,  maintained  by  alms,  an  i 
■ ilv  encroach  upon  every  man  s purse. 

¥: 

In  view  of  these  attacks  on  a long-suffering  class  of 
I which  he  was  an  honored  member,  what  wonder  that 
I learned  Georges  Kastner  in  his  “ Paremiologie  Musicale 
/.'■■■  ml-  his  ..-.’.leagues  in  terms  of  eloquent  indigna  ion. 

* 


ay  willingly^  admitted. 


of 


Shakespeare 
Philip  Hale. 
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Or  go  back  and  read  the  biographical  no^ 
frankness  concerning  the  singers  in  Brussels  during  the 
season  1705-1706,  published  in  “ Le  Theatre  de  la  Mon- 
naie,”  that  monumental  work  by  Jacques  Isnardon  Is 
possible  that  such  people  were  able  to  Sing  when  they  ap-  , 

peared  on  the  stage.  , Tv  pre 

| The  Cinti-Damoreau  mixed  her  drinks.  They  w 
coffee  fortified  with  rum,  malaga-pale  ale  m the  last  ac^ 
She  was  abstemious,  however.  So  was  Dorus-Gra  , 
lived  chiefly  on  mutton  and  beans.  The  Stoltz  ate  huge  y 
of  macaroni.  Messrs.  Neukomm  and  d’Estree  claim  m a 
recent  number  of  the  “ Menestrel  ” that  Patti,  as  a yo  g 
girl,  was  passionately  addicted  to  champagne,  and  that  on 
one  occasion  she  boxed  Ole  Bull’s  ears  because  he  would 
not  act  as  “Ganymede.”  But  let  ns  not  come  too  near 
our  own  time. 


These  are  only  a few  noteworthy  names  in  the  black  list 
Although  time  and  space  protest,  let  us  not  pass  over - the 
deeds  of  Don  Emanuel  Barbella,  violinist  and  compos  ' 
whom  J.  G.  Naumann  met  in  Naples.  Here  is  the  chron- 
icle of  Meissner,  whose  account  is  a singular  contrast  to 
the  dry  bones  offered  by  Fetis  : “Not  before  his  sixtieth 
year  did  this  man  have  a dwelling  of  his  own.  He  lived, 
worked  and  slept  in  the  rooms  of  his  acquaintances  or  in 
public  squares.  Adventures  that  he  di^ot_attempt_ 

co®eal  had  stiffened  hi.  neck  ^ 

V.P  nrofessed  the  greatest  reverence  tor  tne  virg  , 
he  claimed,  had  rescued  him  by  descending  rom^a  ^ 

I 'SSSStS 

b%  ' when  the  fit  of  composition  came  upon  him  he , 

for  he  owned  „£  nil  EL^el'mlst  be 

SSe>Hhis  is  a squeamish  4^,^^ 

that  Barbella  was  a man  of -temperame  , y 

Burney  found  that  his  fiddling  compelled  sleep. 

* 


Tho  outside  of  the  throat  of  a singer  is  more 
interesting  to  many  than  the  tones  that  issue 
and  create  waves  of  air.  Tamazno  waslnnz  his 
socks  aroused  as  much  attention  as  lamatruo 
the^laver  of  Desdemona.  I am  told  that  there 
are  people  who  awake  at  deal  of  night  and 
wo, mer  whether  Paderewski  wears  a wig.  1ms 
the  old  store.  Boswell  is  read  and  TheKam 

bier”  is  forgotten.  The  documents  consulted 
most  curiously  are  "human  documents,  and 
there  was  such  cultivation  of  curiosity  before 
the  Goncourt  Brothers  invented  the  phrase. 

The  singer  baffles  curiosity  while  she  excites 
it  The  field  of  her  triumphs  ,s  seen  through 
the  colored  glass  of  her  imagination,  bhe 
knows  not  disaster.  She  is  always  the  favorite 
pupil  of  her  master.  But  in  her  answers  to  deh- 
nite  questions  she  defies  chronology,  and  mocks 
timo  and  space.  ^ 

When  a singer  appears  and  app Duse  rends 

the  air  questions  follow  the  applause. 

was  she  born?  When  was  she  born?’  And 
often,  alas,  "Why  was  she  born^’wouldbe  a 

s&rsssr  ,-rr. . JK  tu 

"or  iSJSi  .'if'  ffiiS  “Shf“vJ»’cS 

the  operatic  stage. 

u.eta  Tn v n-v  sings  in  Music  Hall  this 

Mrs.  Basta  lav  -y  aD.,earance  in  the 

llESHHrSS 

picture. . — — ): 
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ft  And  yet  the  memory  of  certain  scapegraces  of  the  past 
- i dear  to  even  the  temperate  student  of  musical  histo  y. 

Of  course  the  conduct  of  Josephine  Mainvielle-Foder  was 
f worthy  of  all  commendation,  for  she  drank  freely  of  milk 
Knd  wL.  during -he  siege  ..  He,  ,burg  ' 

Hfn  town,  a sortie  was  improvised  and  a cot  ' J 

To  keep  the  animal  from  hungry  mouths  it  was  hoisted  by 
stage  machinery  into  a loft,  where  it  was  cared  for  ten 
derW.  At  the  same  time  what  a glorious  career  was  tha  | 
of  Desmatm-  who  in  her  time  sang  many  parts,  fre 
Venus  to  Iphigenia,  and  died  when  the  eighteenth  century 

lis  a child-  In  her  vounger  days  she  was  a scullion  but 

Ite n She  shone  as  an  Operatic  star  the  first  «iagnWude 
h.  was  served  at  table  by  dome-  ics  on  their  knees. 

m'  'ctr;,:/ 

“ •”  h ;r !:  xf.:;.:'  t «:• 

,a-se.l  the  fancy  of  Atreus  at  the  famous  banquet. 

Hum  there  was  the  imperial  beauty  with  the  siren-li 

"e  La  ^lissier.  whose  exce  re  so  outrageous 

•t  'even  Castil-Blaze  hid  his  face  at  the  very  thought, 
never  a»e  neas  when  they  were  below  d^fri^a^ate^ 

M 1 -J 

^ . , 

\!  A 


* - B“X:"tetco ts 

SXUXXed  V 7h.  pi.no  cover  had  been  cio.ed 

recitals  was  given  De- 

Cember  50  at  the  Ho„i.  Street 

X“e  Or H ..  wXeln-betT-X'Xo 

rXdXh  Mr-  in  - op.  U o-r.g  Jhe 

1 ,n 

hatred  iW or  disarranged  it  for  th^  organ. 

-\  pictur es  a\d  fflatues  ant 

b X - b-  ^pr. 'aching  WSsJbaO,?  remm 


B AST  A-T  A V ARV. 


The  Basta  hasten  tne1  best  I 

that  sh e would  deceive  1 ' e X.^  Unpeitance? 
fheCrnniSwon.d  nm  coiurad'ct'a  woman  Bo- 
bides,' a singer’s  birthday  is  a movable  feast. 

Ido  not  know  hev  mAidenname^  Sbo^s^of I 

March o«i.  thou  with  .^rnper^  ftt  glory  o! 
dramatic  action  witii  ^v°**  * r t ns  see  lioffei! 

the  French  operatic  stage  Let  us  sea  . 

died  in  1870;  so  ? '«  “fbv  tolv.  She  mad. 

him  herore  she  said  ?oodffl^t<  Lvlcia 

her  debut  at  ha  bkala  m in  1882  she  ap 

“SSW-  And  then  sh, 

went  to  Munich.  „ 

member  of  cornua  ay,  Qb  Hou,e.  Sh 

she  told  Kobert  with  great  empu  Iat  uul 

^weei  voioe  aud  wa 

once  a trombone  player.^ 


■ I heard  

agio  Flute.-  

om  or.  is  a woman  with  a blurb' 
i a hiifh  tomner,  and  she  has  an  un- 
pleasant habit  of  appearing  when  you  least  t-x- 
BC-t  her. 

August  23  of  the  same  year  Mrs.  Basta  lost 
her  reason  anil  kept  her  bravura  as  tue  un- 
happy Lucia. 

* * 

In  September— it  was  the  30th— 1884,  I as- 
sisted at  a representation  of  Halovy's  ifloomy 
opera,  " the  Jewess.”  i hero  on  the  stage  was  ! 
my  oui  friend  as  Kiulo.xie.  the  part  created  by 
Lorus-Gias.  the  Princess  or  the  Queen  in 
French  opera  of  the  Meyerbeer  period  had  al-  j 
ways  taken  siiunuff  lessons  so  that  she  could  I 
trill  for  hours  and  spend  days  m directing  vocal 
cascades. 

Presto.  The  4th  of  October  she  was  Carmen.  I 
due  German  Carmen,  as  a rule,  lias  studied  * 
Spain  omy  in  the  geography  ol  school.  But  I 
forget;  1 record  simply ; 1 should  not  pass  judg- 
ment. 

in  November,  ’34.  slio  was  the  jealous  woman 
in  "Norma.”  who  is  jealous  ana  imp. oring  in 
solo  ami  duet-  Yogi  was  the  tenor;  and.  oy  the 
way.  was  there  ever  such  a contompuuio  stage 
hero  for  two  respeetab.e  womon  to  lignt  over  as 
the  Komau  proconsul  oi  Beuiui? 

Basta  was  the  Susanna  in  "Figaro’s  Wed- 
ding." a motiLh  later.  And  in  January,  183b. 

1 sant  good-  v to  her  lor  a season,  it  was  toe 
4th,  and  as  Oscar,  the  page,  in  "Gustav  llL,” 
she  was  plump  and  pleasing. 

Now  the  poor,  mad  Bavarian  King,  tho  friend 
ot  \\  aguer,  was  fond  of  Basta  m uis  musical 
platonic  fashion.  Ho  like  1 tier  as  Eva.  ft  is 
said  he  was  so  pleased  with  her  that  ho  gave 
nor  a orilliaut  and  solid  thuma-ring;  that  ho 
coimnau  .ed  a meturo  ot  her  in  tho  enaraoier  of 
bva  to  no  painted  for  his  own  collection. 

* * 

And  then  Basta  wandered.  She  sang  in  the 
Italian  language  in  Moscow  ana  St,  Petersburg 
Augustus  arris  heard  ol  Her.  an  i she  signed  a 
three  years’  engagement  lor  London.  In  Covent 
Garden  she  swore  vengeance  against  Don  Juan. 

Tlie  Minnie  Hauk  Op*n  Company  sang  "Car- 
men” at  the  Boston  Theatre  Nov.  3o,  18<u 
Michael*  went  timidly  across  the  stage  in 
Ncaiidi  of  Don  Jose,  i rubbed  my  eyes,  n was 
the  Basta.  Bin'..ccordmg  to  tlie  programme  it 
wa,  Basta-f ‘a  vary.  it  was  the  same  Basta, 
however,  lhe  face  is  one  not  io  bo  niismkeu. 
During  that  engagement  she  sang  Margaret  in 
’ Fausi,”  beuta  in  "file  Flying  Dutchman,” 
Donna. Anna  in  "Don  Juni"  and  Martu.i  m 
Fioww’s  opera.  Since  tu.it  engagement  she  has 
su.,g  in  concerts  at  lremout  lemma  and  Music 
iia...  Last  tall  sue  was  engaged  by  tno  mana- 
gers of  me  Worcester  Test. vat  of  ’92. 

Mrs.  Basta-Tavary  wdl  sing  this  evening 
Non  mi  d,ir.  irom  “Don  Giovanni.”  and  the 
air  irom  " iannhaeuser,"  Act  if.  .scene  f. 

Philip  Hale. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 


The  Eleventh  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra, 

Concerning  Bizet’s  Music  to 
“ L’Arlesienne.” 


sta-Tavary  Sings  Arias  of  Two 
Centuries, 


The  eleventh  symphony  concert  gave  much 
pleasure  to  a large  audience.  The  programme 
was  interesting,  although  there  was  no  novelty ; 
it  was  well  contrasted  and  it  was  of  reasonable 
length.  The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
almost  always  acceptable  and  often  brilliant. 
I he  programme  was  as  follows; 

symphony  B flat  (11  atul  II  No.  12) Hnvdn 

si£ 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  excellent 
performance  of  Bizet’s  charming  suite  made  by 
him  from  his  incidental  music  to  Daudet’s  play, 
f he  second  suite  from  this  music  of  24  numbers 
m all  was  published  after  Bizet’s  death  and  was 
arranged  for  concert  use  by  Ernest  Guiraud. 

The  account  of  this  suite  that  is  published  in 
tho  programme  book  is  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
urst  place  Bizet’s  name  was  Alexamlre-Cesar- 
Leopold.  and  not  "Charles."  etc.  Bizet’s  god- 
father preferred  the  name  "Georges,"  and  the 
workT^01  "Carmen”  18  thus  named  by  the 

Thooperetta-Doeteur  Miracle”  was  written 
competition  for  periormance  at  the  Bouffes- 
Parisiens  under  Offenbach  as  manager.  Bizet 
. the  first  prize  ex  aeouo  with  Lecocq.  and 
, 3 ^“operettas  were  played  alternately. 

ters  -?L!Atrieesf 

■“  stmoie  play  of  Daudet  is  not  so  well 
c?ncerf  koers  that  a sketch  ol  it  in  ex  ' 

live.  be«h  impertinent!  A ' 

i "1"’  erl;  18  madly  in  love  with  a 
Tied  ./  V*  ,a,,out  marry  her  when  it 
t iat  s 10  18  au  infamous  woman 
£ youn,T.  “lan  tries  io  lorgetTer 

makes  lovo  to  Vivette,  a charming  M,  i 
he  has  known  Irom  infancy  t ,7,  , 
cuorl  Jf  the  cursed  Arlesionne^pam  yzet 
Iku.g  and  keeps  alive  his  . sorrow 


I Ono  night,  while  tho  peasant*  uoftfRfato  tno 
I festival  oi  haint-Eloi  and  dance  tlio  far. indole, 
lie  throws  himself  out  of  the  loll  of  tho  larm- 
houae  and  breaks  his  skull  on  the  pavement  or 
tho  court. 

The  original  music  to  this  piny  was  written 
for  the  orchestra  ot  tJio  Vaudovlilo,  which  was 
i thus  curiously  made  wfr;  Seven  first  violins,  no 
second  violins,  two  violas,  live  ’cellos,  two 
1 double  basses,  ono  tluto.  one  ouoo,  one  cornet, 
two  horns,  two  bassoons,  kettle  rums,  har- 
monium and  pianoforte.  The  harmonium  was 
behind  tho  scone  and  it  was  p.ayed  by  Bizet  and 
.at.  nines  hv  iiiuraud.  Tlie  orchestra  Was  di- 
rected l,y  Constantin. 

1 ho  suite  now  known  in  tho  concert  halls  of 
lhe  world  was  rewritten  by  Bizet  lor  concert 
use  lie  changed  the  instrumentation  and  ar- 
ranged it  for  a lull  orchestra  Chi!  suite  was 
hrst  played  in  its  new  lorm  at  a Concert  Pasde- 
hmp,  Nov.  10,  1872.  It  was  admitted  to  tho 
honor  oi  Conservatory  performance  in  1875. 
" hen  the  drama  was  revived  the  second  instru- 
mentation ot  Bizet  was  used  by  Colonne,  who 
directed  the  orchestra  at  the  Odoou  perform- 
ances. 

1 ho  programme  book  says  that  the  Prelude 
opens  with  "as, ern,  march-like  theme.”  Now 
tins  " march-like  theme”  is  a march  tune,  and 
one  that  is  well  Known  throughout  France.  It 
is  an  old  Provencal  Noel  (or  Christmas  song), 
tho  Marcho  del  Rei,”  tlie  march  of  tno  Kings 
tlie  words  of  which  aro  attributed  to  King 
Rene.  I he  melody  is  two  couturies  older  than 
the  text.  It  is  oiteu  called  the  March  ox  lu- 
re!»  ne. 

The  socond  part  of  the  Prelude  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  ideas,  that  play  a great  part  in  tho 
drama.  1.  he  lirst  is  tno  “sweet  and  symuatnetic 
theme,  veiled  uy  Uio  sonority  of  tho  saxophone 
with  a shadow  of  mysterious  melanehoiv  ’’ 
And  now  comes  au  excellent  illustration  of  the 
tact  that  music  is  an  individual  affair.  A cer- 
tain strain  means  one  thing  to  one  man,  another 
thing  to  another  man.  lhe  author  of  the  pro- 
gramme book  thought  that  Bizet  drew  "his  in- 
spiration Irom  au  idea  akin  toMephistophelesV 
'U  nigin,  spread  thy  shade  over- them;  Love’ 
cio=e  their  souls  against  prying  remorse;  and 
ye,  flowers  of  subtle  odor,  complete  tho  pertur- 
bation of  Margaret’s  heart !’  ” In  other 
words  the  music  suggested  guilty 
passion.  Tlio  andante  is  "morbid 
it  you  will,  but  it  is  of  an  unearthly  beauty’" 
Alas  for  human  conjecture  1 This  theme  is  the 
music  of  tho  innocent,  Frederl’s  pure  and  sweet 
brother,  whose  reason  slumbers  until  it  is  awak- 
ened by  the  tragic  death  of  tho  passionate 
young  man.  To  a third  or  fourth  hearer  un- 
acquainted with  the  story  and  the  fitting  music 
the  phrase  might  mean  something  else  might 
awaken  thoughts  ot  a landscape,  regret,  a pict- 
ure. or  what-you-will." 

The  second  idea  in  the  second  part  of  the  pre- 
lude is  the  passion  oi  Froderi,  a strong,  terrible 
lament,  which  cries  out  in  agony  aud  with  con- 
vulsive sobs. 

The  exquisite  adagietto  accompanies  the 
meeting  of  Balthazer,  the  old  shepherd,  and  the 
grandmother  oi  Vivette.  They  had  loved  each 
other  in  their  youth,  but  she  uecame  the  wife 
of  another,  and  ho  then  shunned  her.  They 
met  for  tue  first  time  in  many  years,  although 
they  had  not  been  widely  separated  by  distance 
at  the  bethrothal  ot  Frederi  ana  Vivette’ 
Listen  to  this  speech  of  Mere  Renaud : " Ami 
when  1 heard  your  dogs  oark,  and  T recognized 
alar  off  your  great  cloak,  it  took  all  my  might 
to  keen  me  from  running  to  you.  Now  our 
sorrow  is  over,  and  we  can  look  at  each  other 
without  blushiug.  Balthazer,  would  you  be 
ashamed  to  kiss  me,  now  that  I am  old  aim 
wrinkled?  Press  me  close  to  your  heart  my 
brave  good  man.  T have  owed  you  this’  kiss 
for  50  years. 

Camille  Bellaigue  protests  against  the  separa- 
tion ot  the  music  Irom  the  drama:  "As  it  one 
could  detach  the  colors  Irom  the  canvass;  as  if 
the  supreme  beauty  of  these  melodies,  these 
ritournelles,  these  chords  (for  sometimes  they 
are  only  chords)  did  not  consist  in  rigid  ad- 
herence. so  to  sneak,  to  tue  situations*  the 
words  and  the  gestures." 

* * 

The  suite  was  read  ana  played  in  a most  sym- 
pathetic manner.  There  is  only  one  serious 
criticism  to  mane  in  regard  to  tne  reading  aud 
that  concerns  the  treatment  oi  tlio  " Innocent 
music  ’’  in  the  prelude.  The  languid,  melau- 
choly.  unearthly  air  was  taken  at  such  a quick 
Dace  that  the  phrase  seemed  hurried,  nervous 
restless;  its  character  was  destroyed  and  there 
was  little  effect  of  any  k.nd.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  peformance  oi  the  suite  was  one  long 
to  be  remembered.  Particularly  delightful 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  Intermezzo 
generally  known  as  the  “Menuet  des  VieiV 
lards,”  or  the  “Menuet  Valse,"  m whicn  the 
phrase  which  forms  the  middle  part  is  thought 
by  a fancitut  French  writer  to  "express  well  the 
gentle  and  resigned  tenderness  of  two  aged  lov- 
ers  in  the  drama,  who  interchange  souvenirs 
full  of  subdued  emotion.”  What  Bizet  thought 
ot  it  is  auotner  matter;  he  was  no  doubt  chiefly 
busied  in  writing  good  music. 

* Jk 

The  Haydn  symphony  was  well  played  in 
spite  of  occasional  traces  of  ultra-modern  pro- 
clivities oi  the  conductor.  and  the  "L“ouore” 
overture  was  read  in  a highly  dramatic  fashion 
All  in  all,  it  was  a most  agreeable  concert,  and  ! 
one  of  reasonable  length. 

* * 

A sketch  of  the  career  of  Mrs  Basta-Tavarv 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  last  Saturday  and 
there  is  now  no  need  of  calling  attention  to 
what  she-  has  done  or  left  undone.  She  is  loud 
of  tho  ' Letter-ana.”  from  "Don  Giovanni" 
aud  she  sings  it  on  ail  occasions.  In  the  sketch 
published  Saturday  I forgot  to  mention  that  in 
March.  ’92.  Mrs.  la  vary  was  Donna  Anna  in 
the  poor  performance  of  ‘Don  Giovanni.”  by  the 
Abbey.  Sctioffet  & Gran  Company  at  Mechan- 
ics’ Hall.  Saturday  evening  she  showed  her- 
self to  be  a singer  of  experience.  The  recita 
tive  was  lackiug  in  breadth,  and  there  was  on 
the  whole,  au  absence  of  the  "grand  style  ” ’Oil 
the  oihur  hand,  much  ot  her  detail  in  the  Jar-' 
gnetto  was  admirable.  As  for  the  bravura  pas- 
sages that  follow,  1 coiuess  that  i sympathize 
With  Berlioz  and  detest  them,  unless  the  per- 
formance is  a triumph  ot  the  vocal  art  Mrs 
Xavary’s  delivery  was  uneven,  and  that  which 
was  good  and  that  which  was  had  were  close 
together.  Breathing  and  consequent  phrasing 
would  bo  worthy  of  tho  highest  praise" 
and  then  a pinched  tone  or  a meaningless  ex’ 
plosion  would  offend.  She  did  not  rise  to  true 
Wagneriau  dramatic  intensity  in  the  "Tan- 
liaeuser  ” air;  that  is  to  say,  she  did  not  follow 
the  traditions.  Whenever  I heard  this  air  sung 
by  a stout,  red-faced  mistress  of  the  Wagnerian 
art  in  Benin,  Dresden  or  Munich,  the  song  Was 
one  long,  heaven-defying  howi.  Then  great 
was  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience  Mrs 
Tavary  is  to  oo  thanked  for  her  moderation. 

* * 

There  will  he  no  rehearsal  and  concert  this 
week.  Tho  programme  of  the  rehearsal  and 
concert  Jan.  20.  21.  will  be  as  follows;  Gckhl- 
mark’s  overture,  "In  the  Spring,”  aim  Raff’s 
Forest  symphony.  Mr.  Henri  Marteau,  a young 
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A CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

- , 4 chamber  concert  was  given  last  evening  in 
: Steincrt  Hall  by  Messrs.  I’erabo,  Gioseand  Listo- 
i A™"11-  The  programme  included  Raff  ’s  trio  No. 

1 S’i!S'i,K:  Dvorak's  violin  concerto,  on.  53,  and 
Rhoinbergor  s sonata  lor  piano  and  ’cello,  op.  02. 
file  novelty  was  Dvorak's  concerto,  which  was 
produced  m 1891  at  the  music  festival  In  Bit- 
lin.  It  was  then  played  by  Carl  Hall"  Tlio 
concerlQ  was  played  in  Chicago  by  Max  Bondix 
hi  tbu  same  year.  Hie  slow  movement  of  ibis 
concerto,  with  its  broad,  sustained  song,  seems 
on  one  hearing  to  bo  Clio  most  effective  and 
the  most  musical  portion  of  tho  work  Tho 
other  movements  seem  dull  in  themes  and  in 
6 treatment  of  the  themes.  Mr.  Listemaun 
showed  Ins  mastery  of  technical  difficulties,  aud 
mont?ra0°  ulayoU  a sympathetic  accompani-  j 

, unfortunate  in  these  respects;  pov-  I 

triy  obliged  him  to  wriie  many  not-  , oilers 
Tak  Ins  fluency  was  often  fatal  to  his  reputatioTi! 
,,‘lku  I 0 D-10  Played  last  evening.  There  are 
notes  in  plenty,  in  superabundance.'  lint  is 
there  one  theme  that  haunts  the  memory;  one 
effect  that  clings  to  tno  hearer  after  the  last 
vo,?, nil, ‘i  strlJok  1 ‘ta/e  ls  3 constant  promise  of 
something  to  come,  but  there  is  musical  pro- 
lo,  ilui  Procrastination  ot  tlie 
Lharactei  m The  Hunting  of  tlie  Shark,"  v.  ho 
frequently  breakfasts  at  5 o’clock  tea.  and 
dines  on  tlie  following  day."  The  tno  was 
carefully  and.  indeed,  tenderly  playoff;  but  tho 
movements  are  long,  with  the  blessed  excep- 
tion ot  the  second,  and  they  are  without  genuine 
m ‘Pile  of  the  excellent  playiug 
1 ot  Mr.  Close  and  air.  Berano  did  the  ffhoiu- 
Porger  Sonata  awaken  a lively  interest, 
it  ^“hFahte  artists  come  together, 

areso?uiL-MoluL°UUmJOrSOf  U,e  | 

- — !.  Philip  Hale.  I 
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j MR.  WILLI/  (HEINRICH’S  CONCERT. 

The  many  lrii  ’ i and  admirers  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam Heinrich  were  anxious  lo  hoar  his  transla- 
| tiun  of  Wilhelm  Mueller’s  "Die  Schoone 
Muellerin."  the  no.-ms  that  are  immortalized 
by  tlie  music  of  Schubert.  Mr.  Heiimeh  kindly 
consented  to  sing  this  song-group,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a delightful  concert  last  evening  in 
S omert  Hall.  The  story  of  tho  unhappy  love 
of  the  wanderer  for  the  maid  of  the  mill  was 
tola  in  a graceful  mariner  by  Mr.  Howard  Mal- 
colm iicknor  and  tlie  piauoforte  accompani- 
ments wore  played  by  Dr.  Louis  Kolterborn. 
Mr.  Heinrich’s  translation  is  conspicuous  for  its 
simplicity  and  knowledge  of  the  singer’s  needs 
It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  these  famous  songs  lu 
English  and  interpreted  by  such  an  enthusiast 
in  uis  profession  as  Mr.  Heinrich.  The  audience 
was  loud  in  its  expressions  of  delighr. 

It  is  said  that  Stockhausen  was  the  first  to 
sing  this  song-cycle  m its  entirety.  lie  first 
sang  them  in  German  cities  auoui  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Mr,  Heinrich 

learned  many  of  the  secrets  of  his  art  from  this 
same  Stockhausen. 
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Music  in  Boston. 


KoVen?  Kmckerbockers,”  a comic  opera,  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  De 
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HE  Knickerbockers, 


French  violinist,  will  be  heard  in  a concerto  for 
violin  and  orchestra. 

Philip  Hali?., 


Boston,  January  8,  1893. 
a comic  opera  in  three  acts 
_ was  produced  by  “ The  Bostonians  ’’  for  the  first 
time  on  any  stage  Thursday  evening,  the  5th,  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre.  The  operetta  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  B 
Smith,  whose  text  was  "suggested  by  Irving’s  ‘ Knicker- 
bocker s History  of  New  York,"  and  Mr.  Reginald  De 
Koven,  whose  music  was  suggested  by  many  famous  men 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Although  a snow  storm 
raged  the  theatre  was  crowded. 

The  cast  was  as  toliows  : 

William  the  Testy „ 

Miles  Bradford C-  Barnabee 

Hendrick " H-  MacDonald 

Antony  Van  Corlear Hoff 

Schermerhorn E.  Cowles 

Priscilla Froth>nfrham 

Katrina.,  Jessie  Davis 

Camille  d’Arville 

* * * 

The  name  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  appears  in  the  printed 
copy  of  "The  Knickerbockers”  as  the  hero.  Thursday 
night  there  was  no  Peter,  but  “ William  Kieft  ” appeared  i 
upon  the  scene  " William  the  Testy.”  Various  reasons  are  ! ' 
given  for  this  change.  Some  claim  that  “ Peter’s”  game  lev  1 - 
seemed  to  Mr.  Barnabee,  who  now  spreads  his  name  as  I 
Henry  Clay  Barnabf , an  obstacle  to  success,  a hostage  to  4 l 
tune,  this  can  hardly  be,  for  Mr.  Barnabee  first  sue-  I 
ceeded  in  convincing  people  that  he  was  a humorist  by  I 
singing  and  performing  "The  Cork  Leg,"  until  they  ad- 
nutted  his  proposition.  And  what  possibilities  there  are  in  9 
a wooden  leg?  Others  say  that  the  sight  of  Peter  on  the  I 
stage  ot  a theatre  would  have  distressed  many  worthy  | 
people  of  your  town.  1 I 

" Peter,”  or  "Wilhelm,”  it  is  all  the  same  to  us  here;  the  I 
Governor  of  New  Amsterdam  is  merely  an  apparition  of  I 
I comic  opera,  first  cousin  of  " Lorenzo  XVII."  of  Piombino  I 
and  brother  to  "General  Bombardos.”  About  thischaracter 
histor\  , science  and  common  sense  may  dance  fantasti- 
cally J'  is  not  necessary  to  ask  concerning  accuracv  of  1 
detail  < - to  demand  a show  of  authorities  for  introducing 
scenes  out  characters.  The  question  is  this:  Is  the  text 
amus-ng  Phis  is  a fail  question,  for  the  authors  call  the 
open  a comic  opera.”  Is  there  a sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous Is  there  logical  absurdity  of  Gilbertian  flavor  ? Is 
there  , splitting  burlesque  ? Is  there  biting  irony  ? 

* * * 

Mr.  th  had  au  admirable  opportunity.  The  Kieft  of 
history  would  lend  himself  easily  to  the  purposes  of  comic  I I 
opera.  Before  The  Herring  took  him  as  passenger  his  ' i 


trait  had  been  affixed  to  a Dutch  sc; 

pi£-he.  ^iness  an^p^e  icf 

•jlicati  ns  in  New  Amsterdam,  the 
ax.  Kiet't,  as  Governor,  warred 


His  avarice, 
C>cr  brought  hint 


canning. 
i4to  end 

[morals  of  the  time  were 
Gainst  drinking  during  divine  service  and  atter  1 a.  m. 
Vampum  was  used  as  money.  There  were  Indians  in 
•T-vsedavs  and  they  were  butchered,  women  and  children, 
bv  4c' white  Christians.  There  were  the  Yankees.  In 
this  episode  of  American  history— viz.,  the  occupation  by 
the  Dutch— is  rich  material  for  comic  opera. 


Th'  o—Tnumbers  ai^  chiefly  of  the  ballad  order;  the 
concerted  numbers  are  ‘as  a rule  curiously  tacked  together,  | 
and  thev  are  not  unlike  the  grand  finale  that  closes  the 
olio  of  a negro  minstrel  performance-the  finale  that  in- 
cludes both  comic  and  sentimental  business.  The  spinning  . 
song  in  the  second  act,  the  “ allegro  a la  valse  m the 
finale  of  the  first  act,  as  well  as  the  song  of  the  cuckoo 
clock  in  the  third  act,  are  perhaps  the  most  effective  num- 
; bers. 


n i~  n -nv 

MUSIC, 


Mr.  Smith  made  a good  start.  He  saw  the  possibilities 
of  an  intrigue  ; the  opportunities  for  character  drawing  ; 
contrasting  costumes  and  entertaining  scenery.  He  made 
good  use  during  the  first  act  of  the  “ Governor’s  ” temper. 
The  pipe  scene  in  the  second  act.  where  the  proclamation 
against  smoking  is  openly  defied,  is  effective.  But  the  book 

as  a whole  and  in  most  of  the  detail  is  a failure. 

* 

Do  not  ask  me  to  tell  the  storv.  I have  read  it,  I have 
heard  it  and  I cannot  pass  an  examination  concerning  it. 
Here  are  impressions  ; A Puritan  maiden,  “ Priscilla,”  is  m 
New  Amsterdam.  Why  she  is  there,  the  Lord  only  knows. 
i ••  Hendrick  " the  son  of  “ Burgomaster  Schermerhorn,” 
•purposes  to  marry  her.  “Bradford,”  a Puritan  drops 
from  the  clouds.  He  wears  a moustache  and  a chin-beard, 
and  resembles  closely  the  prosperous  pirate  .of  the  dime 
I novel.  There  is  talk  of  a Yankee  spy.  “Priscilla  is  ar- 
a rented. 

In  the  second  act  " Priscilla  ” is  seen  in  male  attire.  If 
comic  opera  cannot  exist  without  these  lightning  changes  of 
sex  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  victim. 
When  such  a delightful  piece  of  humanity  as  Camille 
d’Arvilleis  in  a company,  why  should  she  not  have  been 
chosen  for  the  sacrifice  ? ‘ 1 Bradford”  is  now  in  the  service  of 

"Kieft.”  The  stale  traditions  of  operetta  are  followed.  Wo- 
men make  love  to  a woman,  and  there  are  the  usual  scenes 
of  quartet  jealousy.  The  Puritan  army  is  announced.  In 
the  third  act  the*  - is  the  camp  of  the  Dutch.  The  Governor 

plavsvio-orouslvona  bottle.  “Bradford”  appears  with  Puri- 
tan drummer  girls  and  tells  in  a fine  burst  of  prophetic  and 
vocal  frenzv  of  the  glories  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Then  the  unmarried  couples  are  properly  united. 


The  performance  was  excellent  throughout  from  the 
vocal  standpoint.  There  was  not  a hitch  in  the  music  or 
in  the  business.  The  operetta  was  handsomely  mounted.  | 
There  were  calls  after  the  second  act  for  the  composer,  the  I 
author  and  the  stage  manager.  The  calls  were  answered , 
and  Mr  De  Koven  made  a short  speech  m good  taste  He  j 
was  thankful,  and  therefore  he  thanked  everybody  m | 
heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath.  The  stage  man- 
ager was  the  one  that  appeared  to  best  advantage  Poor 
Mr  Smith  behaved  properly,  for  he  seemed  shy  and 
ashamed  of  his  work.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  many 
maidens  and  matrons  were  disappointed  at  the  sight  of 
the  celebrated  American  composer,  and  unconscious  y 
echoed  the  famous  lines  of  Bathsheba,  the  daughter  of 
Eliam , on  a famous  occasion  : 

Great  Scott!  ” cried  she, 

“ Can  this  be  he 
Who  slew  the  great  Goliath?” 


Thereis  prophetic  satire.  The  “Governor,’  who  is  a male 
Malaprop,  often  remarks  on  the  probable  feelings  and 
- opinions  of  his  future  blue  blooded  descendants.  When- 
ever there  is  an  opportunity  the  person  that  happens  to  be 
left  on  the  stage  sings  a song. 


The  first  act  is  not  without  entertainment.  There  are 
lines  that  are  worthy  of  a keener  wit  than  Mr,  Smith  s. 
The  second  act  drags.  The  third  is  hopelessly  dull  The 
i storv  is  clean.  There  is  no  offensive  buffoonery.  1 here  is 
no  topical  song.  But  there  is  a lack  of  construction  ; there 
is  no  sense  of  logic  in  serious  or  grotesque  treatment. 
After  the  pieces  were  set  on  the  board  the  player  made  a 
; few  conventional  moves  and  then  abandoned  the  game. 

And  vet  the  pieces  were  of  interesting  character  in  them- 
I selves,  and  might  have  furnished  rare  amusement. 


If  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  Mr.  De 
Koven  received  Thursday  night  the  visible  and  the  audible 
tokens  of  Divine  commendation.  Number  after  numbei 
I was  repeated.  It  was  a friendly  audience  before  the  rising 
| of  the  curtain.  The  singers  are  favorites  of  the  Boston 
public.  “ Robin  Hood”  had  been  played  for  ten  nights 
with  overwhelming  success.  Seats  for  the  first  perform- 
ance! of  “ The  Knickerbockers”  commanded  a high  pre- 
mium. The  appearance  of  each  singer  before  the  mouth 
.1  fnrir\nc1  v The  demand  for 


was  opened  was  applauded  furiously.  The  demand  for 
repetition  was  in  certain  instances  anticipated  by  Mr 
Studley,  the  musical  director.  The  zeal  of  his  house  had 
eaten  him  up.  Whether  the  singer  was  willing  or  not, 
there  was  no  appeal  from  Mr.  Studley’s  imperious  stick. 
The  first  performance  of  “The  Knickerbockers  was  a 
great  popular  success. 

* *r- 

Mr.  De  Koven’s  music  is  ^ften  tuneful,  heel  inciting  and 
ear  tickling  ; for  it  suggests  frequently  the  tunes  of  othe 
men.  When  it  is  not  suggestive  it  seems  to  me  comnu 
: place  and  at  times  awkwardly  strung  together.  Noy,. 
do  not  -ay  that  Mr.  De  Koven  deliberately  borrows/. 


You  may  notice  that  I have  said  nothing  about  the  mer- 
its of  the  comedians.  There  was  little  for  them  to  do  and 

action  has  never  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 

these  excellent  singers.  Camille  d’Arville  was  gracefu 
and  a pleasure  to  the  eye.  Mrs.  Davis  indulged  herself  as 
usual  in  shrugs  and  grimaces  without  meaning.  M •' 
Frothingham  spoke  Dutch  with  the  fine,  fruity  German  I 
accent  of  a variety  theatre  favorite.  Mr.  Barnabee  s ma  e- 
up  was  admirable.  When  he  began  to  talk  he  was  Mr. 
Barnabee,  who  is  regarded  by  hundreds  of  New  England 
ers  as  the  greatest  living  comediaiy.  And  Mr.  Barnab'/ 
is  too  polite  to  contradict  them. 


Monday  evening,  the  2d,  a very  delightful  concert  w- 
given  by  Mr.  Carl  Baertnann,  assisted  by  Mr.  Loeffle 
violin,  and  Mr.  Schulz,  ’cello.  The  program  mclud 
Rheinberger’s  trio,  op.  21,  and  Beethoven’s  trio,  D mind 
op  70  No.  1.  Mr.  Baermann  played  as  solo  numbei 
Chopin’s  G minor  ballade,  G major  nocturne,  op.  37  No.  d 
and  the  A minor  fetude,  op.  25,  No.  11.  The  ensemble  wii 
remarkably  good.  Mr.  Baermann  is  more  distinguished  a. 
a player  of  Beethoven  than  as  an  interpreter  of  Chopin, 
but  in  his  solo  numbers  he  showed  self-restraint,  and  his 
performance  was  free  from  sentimentalism  and  exaggera- 

tlC>Mr  Arthur  Whiting  gave  his  last  chamber  concert  Tues- 
day evening.  He  was  assisted  by  Messrs  Kneisel 
Svecenski  and  Schroeder.  The  E major  sonata  of  Bach  for 
violin  and  piano  was  nobly  played  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  an 
Whiting.  The  novelty  was  Dvorak’s  piano  quartet,  op.  « 7. 

I have  the  greatest  respect  for  your  Bohemian  friend,  and 
I trust  that  his  presence  in  New  York  will  of  itself  incite 
American  composers  to  write  national  music,  though 
confess  that  I do  not  see  why  such  a result  should  attend 
a change  of  residence.  At  the  same  time  I do  not  think 
this  quartet  is  destined  to  live  to  a ripe  old  age. 

There  are  some  charming  passages  in  it,  but  there  is 

also  the  idea  that  a stalwart  foreigner  in  a neurotic  state 

grew  impatient  and  threw  folksongs  and  dances  about  and 
laughed  wildly  at  the  consternation  of  good  people  who 
thought  he  was  perfectly  tame.  Miss  Gertrude  Edmands 
sang  with  beauty  of  tone  and  vocal  skill  five  songs  o 
Brahms.  Three  of  them  led  me  at  once  to  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Finck,  and  I thought  of  subscribing  the  nex 
morning  to  the  “Evening  Post.”  These  songs  were 
“ Mein  Herz  ist  Schwer,”  “ Die  Mainacht  and  Steig  aui 
geliebter  Schattenl  ’ 

Tuesday  afternoon  Miss  Margaret  H.  Elliot  gave  a song 
recital.  Miss  Elliot,  I am  told,  was  for  some  time  a choir 
singer  in  Philadelphia.  She  studied  with  Marchesi,  and  on 
her  return  from  Paris  she  was  heard  at  Bar  Harbor.  os 


Paderewski  Cives  His  Second  Re- 
cital, and  Music  Hail  Is  Full. 

Tins  is  vile  programme  of  ihe  second  pi 
forte  recital,  given  ill  Music  Hail  yesterday  a 
ternoon,  by  Mr.  len-aco  Paderewski: 

l’relude  ami  Fugue,  E minor Mendelssohn 

Sumi ta,  L flat  major,  op.  31,  No.  3 i.eellioven 

Nocturne,  is  flat t}etl 

B“,ua» 

Momemo  Uaprlocioso,  op.  12 " et,er 

Soiree  de  Vienne 

Sonata,  11  minor  ClioplB 

Nocturne Paderewski 

Spinning  song " agner-Uszt 

Polonaise,  E major 

Given  ibis  programed  Paderewski  at  the 
pianoforte  and  a great  audience,  ami  wiiat  was 
the  result?  Complete  fascination  and  applause 
that  was  often  tumultuous. 

The  hypnotic  power  of  the  pianist  was  so 
strong  that  the  hearer  did  not  wriggle  or  twist 
in  his  seat  even  when  the  music  per  sa  did  not 
appeal  to  him.  Tho  hearer  listened  patiently 
to  two  sonatas  in  one  recital,  and  one  long 
pianoforte  sonata  is  enough  lo  vex  tho  soiu  oi  a. 
hardened  concert-goer.  The  most  hearty  and 
spontaneous  applause  followed  the  pciform- 
anceof  tho  "Soiree  do  Vienne,”  the  Paderewski 
nocturne,  the  " Spinning  Song.”  tho  poioualse. 
Alter  the  superb  performance  of  the  superb 
polonaise  ot  Liszt  there  was  again  a universal 
shout.  And  Paderewski,  courteous  as  ever, 
played  again. 

Is  there  anything  new  to  be  said  of  the  de. 
rightful  characteristics  of  Mr.  Paderewski’s  per. 
formance?  Nothing.  Tho  well  of  eulogy  is 
dry.  The  most  sincere  admirer  of  the  pianist 
can  only  show  him  the  well  and  say.  “ i have 
already  given  you  th^contents.” 

But  the  effect  of  the  individual  Paderewski 
on  his  audience  is  still  a subject  for  discussion. 

It  is  easy  for  the  earner  to  indulge  himself  in 
little  peevishnesses  and  to  exclaim,  "It  is  the 
fashion  to  hear  him,”  or.  " His  hair  is  a glitter- 
ing magnet.”  but  a fashion  generally  dies  with 
Ulo  season  that  gave  it  birth,  and  we  are  ail  ac- 
customed 10  Paderewski's  hair  by  this  time.  If. 
indeed,  nervous  prostration  had  turned  his  hair 
blue,  a deep  navy  nltie,  or  even  a sweet  robbin’s- 
eg£  color,  am  if  this  [act  had*  been  .advertised 
judiciously  before  ins  coming,  crowds  might 
now  storm  the  doors  ot  Music  Hall,  lho  indi- 
viduality of  Paderewski  is  not  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  dictate  of  patrons  and  patronesses,  nor  is 
it  dependent  on  a oarber’s  shears. 

And  yet  it  might  be  of  interest  to  apply  in 
this  instance  the  proposed  experiment  of  Hein- 
rich Pudor;  although  “experiment  ” is  not  the 
word  oi  Pudor,  who  believes  that  we  should  all 
be  much  better  citizens  and  keener  music-lov- 
ers it  wo  sat  in  concert  halls  wiUi  our  backs  to 
ihe  performer  and  iu  Egyptian  darkness. 
Would  not  the  magic  tone  ol  Paderewski  still 
bo  potent,  would  not  the  lightning  oi  his 
bravura  dazzle  the  eyes  that  saw  him  not?  . , 

Lightning  suggests  thunder,  and  this  reminds 
mo  that  Paderewski  pounded,  at  times  yester- 
day. lie  is  not  often  guilty  of  this  offence  of 
the  age,  and  why  dwell  ou  the  subject?  He 
played  the  prelude  and  fugue  by  Mendelssohn 
with  sentimeut  that  was  free  from  somi- 
meutalism  and  yet  hinted  at  the  begin- 
nii,,r  at  the  power  of  the  close.  ihc 
sonata  by  Beethoven  was  also  played  delight- 
fully. aud  it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  in  a concert 
liali  a pretty  nocturne  by  John  Field.  Mr. 
Paderewski  is  doing  his  duty  by  vTebor  tins 
season.  Wo  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  com- 
poser of  "JJer  Freischuatz”  was  once  an  ad 
mired  virtuo-o,  as  was  Meyerbeer,  and.  by  the 
way  WeDer’s  " Momemo  Oapriccioso ” was 
dedicated  to  his  friend  " Meyer-Beer,”  com- 
poser and  " Professore  di  Cembalo.”  But  tno 
brilliancy  of  such  virtuoso- pieces  seems  tar- 
nished in  these  days,  iu  spite  of  the  polish  o 
the  pianist.  Mr.  Paderewski’s  performance  o 
the  remaining  numners  of  tho  programme  ii 
well  known.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a' 

his  best.  . _ t 

The  next  recital  will  be  given  baturday  atter 

noon,  Jan.  21.  Philip  Ham. 
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Second  Concert  of  Mr.  Dam- 
roscti’s  Orchestra. 


stole  the  music  of  “The  Knickerbockers.”  I do  not  say 
that  it  is  possible  to  point  out  one  musical  sentence  by  him 
tha:  is  note  for  note  the  sentence  - another  composer.  In 
nearly  every  tune  that  has  svon  popularity  or  made  an 
effect  there  is  a salient  feature  that  Jls  attention.  Take 
Maggie  Murphy’s  Home.”  It  is  tl  ^upward  leap  of  the 
octave  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  measures  of  the  chorus  that 
gives  character.  This  leap  tempts  every  man  with  a voice,  j 
In  “ The  Knickerbockers  ” there  ar  plenty  of  these  pegs  , 
which  -erve  Mr.  De  Koven.  One  pqg  was  made  by  Au-  j 
dran  ; another  by  Sullivan  ; others  >y  Supp6,  English  bal-  - 
lad  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  a d Planquette.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  De  Koven  was  unconscious  of  foreign 
prompfthg  when  he  wrote.  He  no  doi  t believes  that  his 
tu-  leap  with  appropriate  harmoni-  .nd  clad  in  becom- 
ing orchestral  dress  from  his  brain,  Minerva  sprangj 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 


ton  people  v ere  then  interested  in  her  ; hence  the  natde 
last  week,  when  she  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Stod 
dard  The  recital  was  almost  in  the  nature  of  a private 
musical  and  tea  party  and  it  does  not  call  for 

The  last  remark  holds  true  of  a recital  by  Mr.  karleton 
Hackett,  who  is  a bass  singer  and  a pupil  of  lannim,  o 
Florence.  Mr.  Hackett,  who  is  now  twenty-five  year, 
old,  returns  soon  to  Italy  to  prepare  himself  for  ***£*«■ 
The  last  of  the  Wolff-Hollman  recitals  was  given  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  Miss  Alice  Mandelick,  of  New  York  again  / 
pleased  the  audience,  and  Miss  Geselschap,  pianis  , < 

• recalled  after  her  performance  of  Godard’s  “ En  ourai 
Mr.  Hollman  played  his  “ Carmen  ” fantasie. 

A large  audience  in  Music  Hall  gave  Mr.  Paderewski  i 
hearty  welcome  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  program  w« 
the  same  in  the  main  that  was  reviewed  m The  MusicaI 
Courier  last  week.  The  pianist  was  heard  here  to  g 
est  advantage  in  a Paganini-Schumann  etude,  a mazurk_ 

' -i 
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The  Symphony  Orchestra  of  ^ew  Aork  un^ 
the  direction  of  Walter  Itamrosch  gave  the  9^ 
ond  of  a series  of  concerts  yesterdav  af“fnoo. 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre.  The  nrogr.mmi  w|p 
as  follows: 

Symphony,  <’»  minor.... 

Concerto  for  violin,  with  orrhe^n it 

Mr.  llro<i9K>. 

Overt  lire.  “ iluaitaUa  ” 

Theme  and* Viu'iaU<>>>*.  Vrom  Suite  No.  ill  j, 

There  was  no  decided  novelty  introduce  n 
this  concert,  although  the  two 
of  tho  violin  concerto  are  nor  “ll  ' 

our  concert  goers.  Tho  Programme 
esting  and  well  contrasted,  and  yet  _eitherl 
Dvorak  or  tho  Wagner  number  mignt  U tv 
been  omitted.  Music  that  lasts  two  hours  is! 

strain  on  the  hearer,  unlei*  his  atwnU<W  I 

verted,  as  in  opera,  by  costume,  scenoiy  and 

UThe  symphony  was  finely  *’ie 

was  elaborated  with  care  and  skill  anu 
effect  of  the  whole  was  a*  ca|re.‘“  ,v:,i.0ut 
Tho  themes  were  exposed Jrankly.  at 1 


• consHeron 


The  themes  were  er.po-m  • Then*  was  mi  a* 
feeiation  or  sentimentalism.  j lhe  dlfferci 
know  lodgment  no  discovery  ot  a hi  Id*, 

voices,  but  there  was  no  dt  rUlc  admlraticl 
subject  to  excue  the ^“‘Pr  56  ( t|10  conduct] 

of  tho  hearer.  I"';  ,,?  ti,«orcUo,sua  were  ai 
and  the  performance  ot  tlie  oriuu 
mirable,  worthy  o(  tbe_h£h<3tt  praise^  H 
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and  the  barcarolle  "by  Chopin  (which  latter  pi^^Teplayc'd 
superbly)  and  a thunder  and  lightning’  Hungarian  rhapso- 
dic by  Liszt.  The  audience,  which  was  comparatively  cold 
after  the  Bach-Liszt  fugue  and  the  Weber  sonata,  wanned 
up  after  the  Schumann  “ Nightpiece,”  and  at  the  end  of 
the  concert  there  was  again  the  enthusiasm  of  last  season. 
* 

* # 

The  eleventh  Symphony  Concert  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  audience.  The  symphony  was  Haydn’s  B flat  (No.  12 
B.  and  H ),  and  with  the  exception  of  undue  haste  in  the 
allegro  vivace,  it  was  finely  played.  The  delightful  suite 
“ L’Arlesienne  " was  played  with  keen  appreciation  of  its 
worth,  although  the  charming  and  melancholy  saxophone 
solo  in  the  prelude  was  hurried  and  thereby  almost  ruined. 
A dramatic  reading  of  the  “ Leonore  ” overture,  No.  ;J, 
closed  the  concert. 

Mrs.  Basta-Tavary  sang  the  “ Letter  ” aria  from  "Don 
Giovanni"  and  "Dich,  Theure  Halle,”  from  “ Tannhau- 
ser.  ” Her  performance  was  a singular  mixture  of  good  and 
evil.  In  the  larghetto,  for  instance,  of  the  "Letter  ” aria 
she  showed  excellent  taste  and  a degree  of  vocal  skill  that 
is  uncommon  in  these  concerts.  There  were  ragged  pas- 
sages in  the  allegretto  that  followed,  and  in  the  “ Tann- 
hauser  ” aria  there  was  a lack  of  dramatic  intensity. 

* 

* * 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  mourn  with  him 
he  death  of  his  most  estimable  and  accomplished  wife. 

Philip  H ale. 


in  tlio  other  selections  the  characteristics  of 
the  com  positions  were  appreciated.  " Siegfried's 
idyl  was  played  as  an  idvl,  and  not  as  a pro- 
tound  musical  composition  abounding  in  in- 
tellectuality and  mysticism.  Tne  variations 
were  given  with  brilliancy.  In  this  last  num- 
j her  there  was  a comparative  lack  of  true 
sonority.  Ihe  position  of  the  orchestra,  which 
was  practically  in  another  room,  had  undoubt- 
edly much  to  <lo  with  this  effect,  or  rather 
want  ot  elfect.  Throughout  tiio  concert  the  so.o 
passages  were  well  delivered,  and  the  ensemble 
w as  , in  the  main  excellent. 

•.vi0,lilV codcerto  of  Tschaikowsky  is  a 
favorite  of  Mm  Powcdl  anil  Mr.  Bernhard  Lisie- 
uianii.  Mr.  BrodskyDnust  be  fond  ot  it,  lor 

/ni*  aySdt  111  ’ »“  he  chose  it 

L/or  lus  letter  of  introduction.  On  iliac  occasion 
tfhe  great  Eduard  Hans.lick  wroro  a savage  arti- 
against  the  tvork  itself.  "Fora  while  the 
iconoertp  is  in  proportion,  musical,  and  doc  witn- 
rout  gemus,  but  then  baruurity  becomes  master 
and  lorus  it  to  the  end  of  the  first  movemefit 

ibSit  ? 110  lol,g<;r  Dlayed;  it  is  yanked 

ahont,  it  is  torn  asunder,  a is  beaten  black 
and  blue.  X do  not  know  whether 
, possible  to  conquer  these  hair-raising 
m' vfill'cs;  but  I know  that  Mr.  Brodsky 
martyrized  his  hearers  ;vt  well  as  liiuiscii.  The  1 
us  len,(,ei'  national  melancholy, 
a most  conciliates,  almost  wins  us.  But  it/ 
breaks  off  abruptly  to  make  way  for  a finale 
pll“.  us  in  the  midst  o!  the  brutal  ami' 
w rotciiud  jo  lily  of  a Russian  church  corni  er  1- 

I vioii  fostival.  We  see  wild  and  vulgar  laues  wo 
hear  curses,  we  smell  bad  i ranov"’  Then  the 
nadson  thiVd  PT  Ur’  Hauslick  draws  a com- 
I 11  were  translated  literally  in 

L?inT  “wtmld  oftonu  nine  readers  out  of 
ten,  for  tve  have  discarded  certain  loroiblo 
words  iroin  tho  public  vocabulary. 

-XOW'.  lnonor,  believe  in  " iion’ey-daubinsr  ” 
ciiiidsiiKat  the  same  ti.no  i think  that  the 
violence  of  the  uocior  was  .n  much  inspired  bv 
he  desire  to  write  a readable  article  fis  bv  anv 
.lust  indignation.  Ihe  concerto  is  certain iv 

characteristic;  Hansiick  admits  tno  f-.cf  u 

stems  absurd  to  complain  that  it  is  ueiilinr 
this  nor  that,  hut  u.  alas  is  X.nd?»n 

sraw 

passion  IS  without  nobintv  or  trag  r inrre  h* 
hoauty  is  feverish  and  inebu.cnfiy  S, 

Umo  and  “ °?,phat(.oa!ly  a work  of  our  own 
Rrodskv  was  Lrn^'h,5111  Kuss^a^  and  T* 
Played  the  concerto  with  full’ 'anil  cnln„i 

aruwvthVr  He  pa"5ed  froin  the  sorrow  to  the 
ttf-nzy  of  0 stiance  people,  lie  scraicne  1 it.. 

| o,S'D^ 

| B’eu,  io,  and  Mr.  Piunket  aftei’noon' 

|ipwu«?ce0r?h1i^cuy'.wi11 


Philip  Hale. 

ifafr  / bp  ^ ^ £ 

NORDICA. 

She  Tells  the  Story  of  Her 

Artistic  Life.  * 

\,  . I 

The  Illustrious  Career  of  a ', 

Quondam  Choir  Singer.  I 1 


The  Roamings  and  Adventures 
Lilian  B.  Norton, 


onta3lf°r:bl0  th'f‘  !he  theory  oi  Emile  Henn 
f t/ue’  a,1<i  tliat  neither  birthplace  nl 
WerkoT  '°.Pllon  Ki  ves  individuality  to  artistic 
bullt  corta>nly  seems  as  thou^h  tht 


Maine  girl  is J|y  Uu!  itti  in  hor  blnh  State.  llt.r 
sist.-r  of  au»ter  Stnto  may  bo  as  highly  en- 
dowed, she  may  work  as  zealously  and  uo  as 
deserving  of  success;  and  ytit  tlio  girl  from 
Maine  seems  born  with  one  groat  characteristic 
that  is  not  detino  I easily  ,,y  sing.o  wor  I or 
courteous  phrase;  the  proper  expression  must 
lio  borrowed  from  tli 4 great  dictionary  of  slang  I 
and  slang  is  languago  in  the  making  The 
characteristic,  then,  of  the  Maine  girl  is  the  ! 
faculty  of  "getting  there.” 

The  Journal  reporter  was  thoroforo  not  stir  I 
oriso.l  when  Madame  Nordica  told  him  Satur  ! 
day  afternoon  in  her  parlor  at  the  BrunswicK 
That  sue  was  born  in  Maine.  The  town  is 
Farmingtou.  well  known,  the  homo  of  -nttle 
Blue  School.  "Yes.  I was  bprn  in  Farmington 
and  when  I was  a little  baby  I was  brought  o 
Boston,  which  was  my  home  until  X wont  to 
Europo  in  187S.  ” c 10 

Here  is  a picture  of  Ma  ame  Nordica. 


m 


But  it  does  her  injustice.  Neither  cold  photo- 
graph nor  colder  cut  can  reproduce  beauty  that 
challenges  the  colors  ot  the  cunning:  painter. 
And  even  be  would  despair  of  preserving  the 
changing  fascinations  of  a mobile  face.  The  one 
photograph  liked  by  the  original  libels  her 
sumptuous  figure  with  its  flowing  lines  that 
dainty  stuffs  caress.  Suppleness  is  turned  by 
photographic  art  into  cardboar  1 rigidity. 

*** 

Madame  Norclica  wore  an  exquisite  tea  gown. 
It  was  evidently  of  Parisian  invention,  and  a 
fantasy  of  Worth;  a cream  brocade  of  violet 
pattern.  The  throat  of  the  singer  was  encircled 
ten  lerly  by  a collar  of  point  lace,  which  once  ■ 
adorned  a golden-haire  i Venetian  of  tragic  I 
memory.  And  now  let  the  singer  speak,  nearly  I 
in  her  own  words.  The  music  of  the  voice  that  1 
lent  a charm  to  the  recital  of  prosaic  detail  must  I 
be  imagined  by  the  reader. 

TK7  ** * 

When  I was  old  enough  to  tako  singing 
lessons  I studied  with  Mr.  John  O’Neill.  It  is  J 
true  that  I went  into  the  New  England  Con-  | 
servatory,  but  my  lessons  with  Mr.  O’Neill  were 
mostly  private  lessons.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tions; he  placed ’my  voice;  he  taught  me  in  ; 
oratorio,  ana  I owe  him  much.  It  was  in  ’75  or 
7t>  that  I had  my  first  church  positional  was  in 
Grace  Church.  Temple  street.  Mr.  Benson  was' 
the  organist.  There  was  a chorus  choir  of  100  ' 
and  we  used  to  sing  extracts  from  masses,  thfi 
lnnammatus  ’ from  Rossini’s  ’StaOat  Mater], 
etc.  In  1877  I was  the  soprano  at  Dr.  Putnamy 
church  m Koxbury,  now  Mr.  De  Normandie’sfc 
The  organist  was  Charley  Ford-ha  was  an  ex/ 

afu )Mrsmwu?laU’  ann  such  a delightful  man-/ 
and  Mrs.  1<  oia  Barry  was  the  alto,  Mr.  StioknevV 

tlle  t?  lS  1 dear — and  Mr.  Babcock' 

the  bass.  XI  e people  were  al  very  kind  to  me 
Idid  not  read  ffuently  tnen.  and  1 remember 

weeVTahoubl  imr  |U‘6  hymn  tunes  early  in  the 
week.  X should  not  have  so  much  trouble  now. 

in  RnMlfiliei?iiCei“  Public  in  concert  was 
in  Bumsteaii  Hall  m is76.  It  was  a 
pupil’s  concert.  I sa],g  the  entrance 
?“a  of  Leonora  in  ’ Il  Trovatore.’  Do  you 
tC|!'e0fir,.tt’at  /lle  ■^0'it0I,  Journal  then  gave  me 
CAe^?«oa^?,‘iSX!po«prm»nce?  1 sang  in  the 


i isang-  _ 

ilSS  ■J&SvaSn  m 

M T *** 

In  1878  I went  witli  Gilmore’s  Band  tn 

My  sMection  was  ‘ Viume.l°  Vanne  ’ 1 l*rom 
ba,}d^c|tGerm^y|Vfor0  they  plaVed  ?n  Uie^open6 

i JLd0Jl  an'^  wanted  to  teach  me  oratorio  But 
^ a 1 * 11  tfo 1 1 u n g m ^ e * * 1 1 s t u clk»d 

i-'tted  mo^oropeL.Gl0VaUUI’  aUCl  U was  Uc  tbat 
*** 

“You  know  how  hard  it  is  in  Italv  tn 

wSSSSF  as  afsH 


house  Vii°(Jo Mia^and  in  ‘v1’1 ' at  ‘be  fino  opera 
in’Kobefto.’  ,and  ln  ISovara  J ldayed  AHcJ 

WwJtil™!:  n}llhnatTbWOnt  to  St’  Pe- 
excellent.  Masini  Tho  company  was 

, thy  chief  slnX  \ve  ^fSi,and  SoahlM  ».i5 

Winter  I’alaco  tlio  Sun  ™ ,1?  c1V"cVft  at  tlio 

assassinated,  lie  , -V’  c*»r  Wa. 

I courte.y  toward  nuti!  ! imnctiiions  in  Ills 
! P«*»t  to  find  out  tlie  na/lon^’V; 1 ,1°  >>*ade  it  a 
pla/oi.  Of  course  tho  ir-urnrlv  .a  “Higer  or 
festivities,  and  i sangiu  ff1!  put, ;l"  «"d  to 
Iffsberg.  j also  s'aui  R iu  Ko»li 

Mierzwinski  was  the  u;nar.  Jv‘°  s 111  Berlin, 

| a*  the" Pan's”  },\n\  " oi e‘ry  aA°  ?.!y  debut 

of  December  I lirst  sani  , m/"11’,  fho  L’oth 
Played  Ophelia  to  the  Hamle/IoVliet'  , / llave  ■ 

«rsUbut  to  me  Mau?eTiusrthU<  e<«uaBySfii,e 

y’  and  hls  is'  thewfiaer  ^LXa^xt 

Col J Ma/loson a3I  atinCv  in  " t,.G'lr'Ienb  eOkagod  by 

and  ’Faust  ’ Soon  if  or w,l/a/‘fa’  K^°!etto’. 
Augustus  Harris  arid  ^ ' TrvYar<1  1 engaged  with 
»>arts,  in  *Ai  <a  ’ '/p?  h,1  {lDPoared  in  heavier 
I have  sung  ,’tead1?vH^o“eu<?ts’  L’Africaina5 
s;udy  the  music  of  VVagnor  an’d  °l  m beKau 
tell  vou  that  I am  very  fond  if  ’ ?may  aH  well 
Lohengrin’  I»mpLi,  d,.  0^‘t-  1 sang  in 
it  was  at  one  of  bia  oiV  ct  ter  ni1s  heloed  me,  and 
of  Bruu,,iinfe°i{1V1LCfiSa<le  o/tb.^  M°°kf  *'•"  ««« 
meruiig.’  Hero  jc  f l,/ «...  .Ole  Goetteraaem- 
performance  written  bv  ly .°Pinion  of  my 
Programme  book  fam  pjoud^f  *?  tho 

the  singer  sriok-o  witiTVi.  J rouu,  01  And  yet 
artist,  even  wuen  she^howort0??7  °rf  tlla  ,true 
Porter  the  giowin"trHintl,0'V  -d- t!fe  Journal  re- 
Maitlaud  of  the  LSudoiDTimes.11  ^ by  FulIer' 

Nor  < 1 1 c aV  u/ ' t a la/  the3ffpart  'nfV' vk  ?Iadame 
laiinhaeuser  **  at  u°^  ^Bzabcth  in 

but  the  singer  was^  t?Jrfn,^ayr?uth  f,estiyal, 
When  she  was  in  Paris  Ls?  ^nd  Ileedpd  rest. 
Nordica  saw  much  of  r!  , summer  Madame 
with  him  the  great  aria7romVi,a,1-/D^ut)i6d 
Baba,  which  she  sfng^  Jo  ufgbt  th®/sRem2  d0 
^rowing  feeble,”  said  MadSLi  G?un°d  is 
entiiusiasm  lor  Mozart  isnn/o  ° d iCa’  but  Bis 
spent  hours  in  singini  nt?‘  dueuctied.  and  we 
master.  sniffing  the  musm  of  that  I 


” T go,  under  the  management  of  Mr  Ellis  as 
far  west  as  ban  Francisco.  I shall  go  p"‘  k to 
London  in  time  for  the  ODeratic  sea  ou.  I have 
j»een  a>ke  i to  sing  in  Mascagni's  ‘Kantzu’  in 
Loudon,  and  I am  10  create  the  soprano  partin 

wuiZ  ufnir  ata  ,by  Gr-  Macke,, zio Db“s  cfmtat 
will  bo  afterwards  given  at  Chicago,  I bedevu. 
lam  engaged  for  the  next  Worcester  festival 
and  1 understand  that  Gade’s ’Psyche ’ will  be 
then  sung.  In  October  I expect  to  sing  in 
Chicago  in  opera,  as  a member  ol  the  Abbey 
bchoeflel  and  Grau  Company.  ^utiey, 

» . T *** 

I call  London  my  home,  and  ravnamo  in  nH 
vateas  well  as  on  the  stage  L ™ C 
s Alca-  tbe  name  given  mo  by  8an  Giovanni  I 
live  at  II  Clarence  terrace.  Regent’s  P irk  and 

anTm7Lyrrt?P,^h  ^ 

[ sinis  uL'iLidLgh tf’’e*C  Enslish  thrUsh  ^ai| 

^^.w^jasiBBrsa^ 

There  is  Henri  Rochefort,  the  journalist  and  ; 

! Napoleon1  th2  ^ bitter  foe  of 


Napoleon  th  % 


ffulaJ'habiVof  "Tin  111  ^:ges  himself  in  thesin- 

jt£sf  * by 

at  ^o^ciocl"*'11/1  eatW'tb|be?Gt?<aklp'^ 

, usual'! y 'd rink1  a g 1 as.3 of  i carl  ^ 

I bu Z /'find' t hat  icoct'^U k° agrees1  wTth^me!”0^^ 

Emma  Calve  who  in^  “T,  Pf rsona  fri0lld 


i 


,><S„ 


SOFIA  SCAI.CHI. 


« „ j vet  tnese  tacts.  concerning  an  artist  that  i 
sa.lmired  throughout  Europe  and  North  aud 
; \nu  rica.  mar  be  of  luterest.  Her  luis- I 

Snd  is  tto  Count  Luigi  LMIi.  a member  of  an 
I’  l l ml  arisuvcratic  family  of  Ferrara.  I heir 
loine  IS  a iwaulilul  villa  in  lurin.  Uiev  have 
me  child  » I'OV  of  about  lo  ><nr>-  t>otia  Neal 
in  in  idi''  her  dehut  at  Hoirarna.  Hor  most 
' arc  Vrsace  lu  bemiramidu  and 

G. tick's  oucra  of  that  name.  C>ho  \i as 
_ V .....  ,i...  i uttiir  part  bv  blcnor  Auguste 


vim.  iii  G. tick's  opera  of  that  uania  " 

■Vin-J  tor  the  latter  part  by  Signor  August*) 
now  of  this  eity”aml  she  was  the  goJ- 
i.ither  of  Sumor  Botoii’s  Itu  e son  Komaiio. 
fL  * . ,:i. liiiiod  death  is  still  mourned  by  many. 


.Other  of  Burner  Rotoil’s  lilt  e son  noiuauu, 
timed  death  is  still  mourned  by  many, 
ii  is  to  be  deplore d t hat  M ada  mo  Scalchx  ts  not 

! to  be  heard  this  season  in  either  of  the  operatic 
Darts  that  made  her  famous. 


A Mtss  Oshorub  Ua  'iu<v^ii  ^ her  teacher, 
in  Leipzig  at  a couo  h flasljie  and  sympa- 
Bhe  h.os  G is  sa'd' a ieU’  i4  exoeediusly  welt 
thetic  »1M ^ .tated  that  she  is  beauu- 

tratned  It  u f all  vooal  exhibitions  is  half 
fui.  and  b costume  in  scenes  trout 

SSK£"  “and^Feramors."  and  showed 

ill  Italy,  and  Keb?an‘U  Vauliue  L'  Allemaudsang 
lighted  Oope«l«J« ■ AlWnberg  that  old 

I with  so  rnuen  success  m medal.  Calve 

Duke  Ernst  Ka^fe..U^armen°  to  the  satisiaction 
acl«d  pari  of  coiuleinuod  un- 

mine  Parisians,  nut  sue  was^  ^ wUh  , 

bparmily.*01  wenC0£ortli  omy  appear  at 

mus  c.  Maierna  intervals,  anti  ilien 

the  Vienua  lueatre  at  rar  1 MueUleu 

a,  a "visitor.  at  a Flu. harmonic 

san*  an  iUruIruii  auil  iho  audience  was  pleased 
coucert  in  Berlin.  a wry  face  because 

mightily.  l,or  of  Germany  in  his  selection. 

bn  weut  outs.de  ol  -g  slr01lg  enough  to 

Li. li  Lehinaun-Kdc  llu,  seanou.  Mrs. 

sink  m concerts  in  Germany  tm.^  ^ tUe  United 
Joachim  has  P0>\P',‘‘e  filled  t e nap  ju  the 

States.  Johann  “ is  i u death  0t  that 

Joachim  Quartette  made  >>loiba  ig  sin4„,g  in 

. fine  inustcian.de  A [*ti  is  jeajme  the  orchestra 

i Brussels  ami  Old  Schumanns  .dau- 

lor  her  at  the  A >iam.^v^  BrusseU  Couserva- 

fred  Will  he  8 playactor  man  Mouuet- 

u,ry.  and  no Jess  a pi  0aullUe  Saint-saens 
I fiu. iy  will  read  '‘he  tex  uuti,lisiied  ooera  of 
1 '■  111  '^!aer Clotudo  lvleeb erg  is  giving  concerts 
inUSw uz.nl  ' n ■ I and  Her ponder  child. 

ItaoulKoczashi.the^jear  pergia  and  0u?v- 

is  now  Pianist  to  He  played  the  other -lay 

alier  ot  many  or  lers.  u(i  wallz  0p.  4.1  and  46. 
iu  Leinzta  VSl“tuMse»ts  that  the  works  ot  his 
1 Uu\h  were  »o  douut  destroyed  . y hi,  nurse 
when  he  was  nauKhhy-ed  t(iat  Versa.  the  author 
j „fu,u»  Btorv  that  was  dtamatize<i_Jor_Mag: 

rcaCni’»  "Cavallcria  Kusticana.’  su®q,e  HuH*  is 
Judic  is  sii.King  to  entnusia  ^ t order.  A 

tess  :s  jsste^a-ws«8i 

weakness  ol  th®  nV  thA*  Pearl  of  Brazil,  but 

ulayiurf  me  Piano  m a Drli  she  will  join 

maun  is  represented  a*  -3  too  busy  to 

DMar  in  special  and  February,  tne 

booed  for  merely  h^AhlC'-v.mt  Garden 

re«J™'°}5flto  tbiliks  Of  a coucert  tour  m 

1 %eyn*ay  that  our  old  friend  ^ 

low  has  pain^  m ,l,s  1 He  will  not 

sell  in  unusual  f^centrlcity-.,  , (j^s;tutly  with  a 

public,  and  he  correp  newspapers  nea’ 

girl  in  Berlin  who  “e'  *s  " pleasure  to  the  ad- 
woman  sen.  the  learned  ^'^zes^ts  iriend- 

o,,rlri55 

Bv 

rehears  a*  of  ; life  set  to  music. 

^Ll\VlUyrXih'l«In  A^ho^  and  , 

music  I'  'v  rul  Kasthamp  on..,  d > l n >>  tl,e 

be8lumu,s 


Mr  1’iscUer  .eiiveroa  the  Cardinal  s air  | 

from  "the  Jewess"  with  fine  effect;  his  trill, 
however  suetned  strangu.atoJ.  lie  added  a 
pretty  ami  simple  German  seug.  Aud  tlien  an 
iinnuuncemeul  w..8  made,  a iz. . that  I'trs. 
Scuiehi  *unaed  m Mt5W  Yock  tbb  morminf.  aud 
be^tf-'d  mo  mdulffeuce  oi  ibo  auoieuce.  ine 
iiu^uo  of  tuo  lioicl  where  blio  stop  was  men- 
tioned nOw  necessarily  lor  publication,  l»Ut  as  a 
guarantee  o^good  la.th.  airs.  NorUma  saug 
Uio  aria  ol  Baiais  iroiu  Gounods  Quota  or 
sheua"  exceedingly  welt,  and  suofu.y 
iiuservod  tue  tjoueroU'  applause.  Iu  re- 
t 1 ,n  aii  imperious  recall,  sbo 
sautf  Delibes's  “Girls  oi  Cadiz1'  with  vocai 
Stxi*  and  with  finesse.  Mr.  ^Sapio's  ' loue- 
uiciuro  ctorm  at  \espertt  e,  was  played  uy 
nm  orcuestra.  ine"  ioue-picturo  " mciuoed  a 
vesper  nymu,  percussion  tfiuuuer  and  Piccolo 
ugntuiu*;  there  »as  also  a uuotation  lroin 
ua  uir's  " VValdweoen.”  Mrs.  Scaiom  was 
or  etea  with  uearty  anplause.  A.tuougu  sue 
was  evidently  uot  m goo  i condition,  sue . pleased 

he  auoieuce  migutily  by  her  singing  ol  the 

cavatina  .rout  " ibo  Huguenot,  and  ^ounoa  s 


trr,s,,rjr»=ss's 

second  pertormunce  was  better.  Mr.  Want  ol 
tms  city  assisted  in  tins  uuinoor.  * 

luen  loliowed  scones  ironi  mo  third  act  of 
*'  i'aust,”  m w..ich  Noraica,  ocaichi,  Miss  camp- 
hen.  wauipauim  an,.  Fiscuer  took  ban.  All  of 
ih«  singers  wore  loudly  app  audeo,  but  the 
I feature  oi  the  second  part  ot  the  entertainment. 

Wi4s  i i.H  superb  siinrinii  oi  r^ioraica.  &be  has  im- 
I proved  oi  late  in  her  delivery,  and  ihure  was  no 
trace  last  evening  o.  U.,rsh  and  m®la,lla  er 
that  even  two  years  ago  marred  at  l ™ ® 

FCtlSSl1rUSS-en  rtS 

hm  pronunciation  i/  at  resent  neither  luscau 
uoi  Komau,  me  audience  was  bparod  the  euor 

minese  sixers  wn^snomd  he  on  the  operatic 
stive  are  ob.iged  in  tots  country  to  sing  operatic 
selections  witnout  tostuuie,  scenery  and  action. 
Mephisioplieies  wore  ey.giasses  and  sat  close  t 
■i  t.aro  He  and  Martha  -ang  amia  .iy  .rom  the 
nrmted  nook.  Fau.,t  wooed  in  evening  -.res, 
ana  Marguerite  listene  i in  a gorgeous  roue. 
Amt  iit  it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  once  more  tue 
tunes  ox  France  and  Italy.  PwtIjP  Hale. 
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THE  NORDICA  CONCERT. 

The  concert  given  ny  the  ^ord.ca  Operatic 
Concert  company  last  evening  in  Music  Hall 

«■?  " one  OX  tue  real  Old  kind.”  lhere  was  an 

audience  that  crowded  the  nail;  there  was  en- 
flu  tapin'  there  were  floral  tributes  that  were 
awarded  at  the  proper  moment,  aud  there  was 
tome  good  singing,  ine  orcuestra.  made  unof 
^th-rs  o.  the  syuiphouv  Orchestra  under  the  ■ 
direction  ol  Mr.  napio.  played  the  " M'.lxiam 
d^iT"  tveriure.  Mr.  Hel  Fuente  then  gave  his 
*e‘l.  °V’  version  ol  the  ioreadoFs  | 

ttl.g  wltich  was  loliowed  oy  Figaro's  air 

frt’  ••  The  Barber  of  Seville.”  Mr.  Lucltaioue  i 

1 tld  , pi  .nolorte  accompaniment  to  die  latter  l 

i-^5 Dal)ll  b>-  bis  oerl /ruianco  . oiled  Ins 


First  Pianoforte  Recital 
Ferruccio  Busoni. 

Mr.  Busoni  gave  the  first  of  four  pianoforte 

recitals  last  evening  in  Union  Hall. 

gramme  was  as  fo1 '°^s:  for  tUo  Organ.  (Concert 

Prelude  and  fuaue,  D m.  j , time..  .liacb-liusonl 

arrangement  for  the  Plan  .)  Beethoven 

Sonata.  C minor,  op.  Ill " Schumann 

Toccata,  op.  ‘‘ ' ' ' ’ --olio Chopin 

Mazurka,  Nocturne.  Impromptu,  « „ 

Lo  sposnltzio.  uondoUera  f to™  Venezia  e 
Taraniehe  from  “l ixa  » ' - "*onBl  er- 
Mr.  Busoni  commands  .herespe  , Hig 

ation  of  musicians  an  °' mUsical  SDeech 
performance  is  fiuen  . ( aud  hig  Ben. 

he  does  hot  hosxtate  for  uaUl)Cea.  While 
tence  is  polisned  ana  we  iu  prep- 

tliero  is  abundant  evlB  ®'“ , icai  display  in  oub- 
Bc^lnte^ectuality  Ghere  the  kfitdly^iisposed  j 
m^dtetna^b^te^l^oficiency  seems 
intimate  with  temperament  brilliant; 

bntits  bHIHancy °s  ^a?^.t^u^?helcris wes^i^ 

His  performance  is  crisp,  hi  * s,ar3  in 

tsJJsrJtt 

borrow  the  exoression  of  Moza  . ng  oil. 

ht  ”CoT “t^performance.  sits  unmoved  and  is 
rays°lhVeetoPbrle  without  hysterical  exag- 

B6perhaps  we  have  ail  been  mastered L b, 

and  intel- 

playing  of  the  Beetnov  Jid  not  th0  n0. 

was  a noble  piece  of  erd.  ie  0ther  band, 

WMreBusonrI  arrangement  of  the  Bach  fugue 
1 • - „„inas  oven  if  in  certain  respects  it  W pt 
is  ingenious,  even  willl  a composer  w no 

enormous  liberty  t k w £ormulale  objec- 

cannot  lean  lrom  W is  £ull  o£  bravura 

of°BuxiMmdo  ' pattern.  Haunt  did  not  care  for 

H and  advised  uis.D“pi 'S£  ^“and  otilmant. 
favorite  concert  P*ec  Qt  £or  piano- 

However  ingeiittms  the  arraugem,^,  ^ j 

forte  may  ue  the  p eee  ser  dUplay . nor 

lh0  wonder  of  adm,rsrsi  retat.0ii  o,  lhe  slow 

•SSHwsrrs: 

4 ft  ed  The  musical  stuff  of  the  said  Pieces 

C The  next  recital  will  be  Thursday 'afternoon 
at  3 o’clock.  Philip  Hale. 


singers.  The  orchestral  numbers  were 

SE  £ ~s2±;2‘£i£- 

Hoath  and  in  t 8 ..  The  Mastersingers  ” 

was  repeated  iu  response  to  furious  applause. 

There  was  a largo  aud‘®"ca' d C0n0Brted  pieces. 

There' are  wandering  operetta  companies  ... 

Ihore  ar®  theatres  wnere  stock 

this  country,  there  'lta;  there  is  an 

companies  p®r£of“New  Orleans,  a town  that 
operatic  season  in  New  ™ but  Wag- 

still  toasts  ot  its  Jr?n^”lKosaini,  Verdi  aud 
ner  and  Gounod  an  ^ are  uow  known 

, lor  unn  . “J  I,,  .01.0  ol  tho 

SruSTao..  «U*1  ">«.  "» 

,as  dfewMis  ”,“T.o™«^" 

meut,  tlio  orclie  ' , , b There  is  so  much 

tic  performance  of  Mis. _Juc  . bpa,modic 

crude  vocalization.  <lay3  passes  for  sing- 

declamation  which  a is  unfortunately  a 

lug  and  is  applauded,  ha  ‘ /LpeHenced  and 
rare  pleasure  to  h°ar  ^^C  Jv|cU  a sineer  who  is 
‘“•'“.“‘.Sue!  v'oo  n oo'oo'.  »»> 

Si.  ,?o  •*“* ‘i;“  '““y“ 

Wag1s  KathbomT  came  here  indorsed  by  the 
Wagner  but  such  indorsement  is  now 
widow  of  Wag..  (josuna’s  maua.-emen., 

questioneJ.  to.,  uu  Bayreuth.  Fhys-  i 

the  glory  has  debar  ted  Iron.  QUaUfica- 

icaily,  Miss  Rat  lb0“?  ‘ aSBra‘ uhilde.  or  any 
tions  for  the  l lbo°ogy.  Rr°m  the  vocal 

neroic  female  °£  7 ^ tQ  b(J  said  iLl  uer  favor, 

standpoint  there  t sonorous  nor  p.eas- 

‘'I’evTi  lalliy  it  is  not  unlike  a stopped 
hmnaUMiss 

r:irmhaTsympatheUc  voice  of  good  coo, 

wavs  agreeable.  1 his  intentions  were  almost  I 
sive  instrument,  and  his  >«e»  man. 

always  nobly  Moonded.  Th^ket  ^ ^ Jrum 
by  the  way.  prove  attering.  hut  that  iQ  fu' 
iS  n°l  Cuds  SSS  sounds.  It  ts 
The  hoped  that  Mr.  fieidl  will  soon  revisit  us. 


twp  SEIDL  CONCERT.  , 

. « aelections  from  op  ras  of  Wagner 

rCr  her  first  appearance  in  America  ”)  Miss 
Amanda  Kahns.  Miss  Gertrude  Stein  and  other 


THE  ?thlSKnMSclAQuTirtI't  Monday  ^ 
The  co"c®rbickering  Hail  was  subject  to  only 
evening  in  Ghioaeri.  » '.hamber  music 

one  criticism  H aa  . lU'rs  or  over  is  too  j 

that  is  prolonged  for  i per£ormallCO  of  the  , 

much  ot  a good  th  g above  reproach. 

accomplished  Ue  Voikmami 

M Busoni  was  the  '“CluaMe  assistance 
Trio  op.  5,  .ml  gavo  delightful,  and 

The  work  HseU  » ^“0^0Mr' ° surpassed 
it  is  doubtful  If  tho  ^ Ire8Ui  lhe 

it.  The  thf'  fine  Tho  Schumann 

color  is  ' g superhlv  played, 

auartette  op.  Aj  Ko.  1,  Brahms  for 

The  novoltywafa  q Go^sclimi(U  was  the 

clarinet  and  ^inx-s.  wlth  cara  aud.  as  a 

clarinetist,  and  e P T inlett0  is  meiodious, 

““ 1 

„,d.  un  oUi.«»f 'J  *“d‘Tw.U 

was  received  wi  indeed  there  areama- 

ber  music. 

5M.  <f'V 

I The  Appearance  of  Eliot  Hubbart  as 
a Tenor. 

Mr.  Eliot  Hubl-rd  gave , a -on«  recital  yesfer. 

Pianist.  The  pro- 

gramme  was  as  lollows. 

S5J?  MfSS  we.aer°P"  \ ^anz 

Am  lencltleiiden  Sunimctmurgei'.  [ 

WUlkuminen,  mein  B|olowikl 

I Melodic  and  Freludo...  j,—  

The  Meadow  ltue.) Chadwick 

The  .Jasmine,  > Johns 

sevthe  Sons , Kevin 

Before  the  Daybreak Foote 

L°ve  me,  If  l Ilve-;'E'« ....MaoDoweU 

Prelude  from  Suite  (Up.  Foote 

Little  Caprice  (Op.  D#ubes 

Serenade  de  Ruy-B\as * ’.Cbaminade 

Amoroso Massenet 

Aria  Iron.  '•  Le  Ud 

Mr  Hubbard  lias  for  several  vears  b®®“ 
classed  in  the  catalogue  of  sineers  as  a barl 
tone  Last  summer  he  went  a journeyrng  in 
search  o.  vocal  information;  and^  ^ 

turns  to  us  as  a tenor  .ll  l£  "®  put  !fi0  quality 

larged  the  compass  of  his  voice,  uut  ^ g uo(OIv 

of  his  voice  is  a.  out  the  sanM  a are  8nil 

he  change  i cl«f?;m£  ‘°1,A°ky  In  the  raidd.a 
throaty  and,  t“!"°of  baruono  quality  au(t 
there  is  suggestion  0i  u«>ieg  are  I)0W  more 

I t r eolVd e fiver ei ''an d *t hey  are  the  most  musical. 


V3’ 


Hubuurd  lias  imorovea  in  oorlaiu  ra- 
in bis  porlormaune.  rlo  is  no„  now 
« of  a continual  soe-saw  between  eiolosive 

iranoe  anil  uiolo  iram  itic  whisper,  Ho  pays 

more  nuenliou  to  legato.  His  attack  is  more 
Incisive.  In  his  desire  to  correct  errors  lie  has 
unloriuiiately  none  to  the  ot  ier  extreme;  his 
sintcmir  yesterday  was  monotonous;  it  was  gen- 
erally without  color  and  without  dramatic  dis- 
liueiiou.  He  was.  perhaps,  most  successful  m 
the  thiro  song  by  Franz,  and  tbosougs  uy  Johns, 
Focto  an,,  beiioca. 

In  ihe  first  two  sonirs  by  Franz  the  singer 
seemed  nervous,  and  his  voice  trembled  us 
" the  white  rue”  ol  the  song  set  to  music  by 
Chadwick.  He  sang  the  songs  by  Franz  in  Gor- 
m.m,  (or  wliiob  there  was  no  excuse.  Amou 
seidl.  Who  is  justly  regarded  as  the  high  priest 
ot  the  Wagnerian  cult  in  this  country,  believes 
m singing  Waguor’s  music  dramas  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  where  tho  dramas  are 
sung,  and  lues. lay  ho  gave  a deligntiui  object 
le -sou  iu  this  particular  at  the  Boston  inoairo. 
Why  should  au  American  singing  to  America  s 
affect  enjoyment  ol  a foreign  tongue,  particu- 
larly wnen  that  language  is  German,  which,  ac- 
cording to  wise  old  James  rlowei,  sounds  " as  il 
one  had  bones  iu  his  longue  instead  of  nerves." 
fine  Freuch  songs  might  aiso  nave  bo,  n sung  in 
English,  fiho  oolygiot  programme  should  bo 
laoooed. 

fine  songs  by  Chadwick  and  Foote  were  hoard 
for  tne  first  time.  Of  the  group  of  songs  by 
American  composers,  cue  familiar  **  Scythe 
Song,”  oy  Johns,  is  easily  first  in  simple  Cnarra 
and  musical  apprecia.iou  of  the  text.  Mr. 

■yric 

Jasmine,  . „ 

smrod  cold  music  without  impassioned  cnaut, 
without  glowing,  or  even  warm  accompani- 
ment. Mr.  Nevm’s  song  rambles  auout  and 
brings  nothing  home.  Mr.  Foote  was  un- 
loriunate  in  his  selection  of  words,  lor  Cowen 
anticipated  nim  in  musical  treatment  of 
"Love  Me,  if  I Live,”  anil  ml  that  is  eood  in 
Mr.  Foote's  soug  may  ue  fouud  iu  the  older  and 
better  setting. 

Mr.  r oote  played  his  solo  numbers  in  an  un- 
satislaotory,  amateurish  manner.  HL  touch 
was  unsympathetic : ,iis  lecnuique  was  not  al- 
ways adequate.  He  count  not,  therciore,  fit- 
tingly express  musica.  feeliu 


G- 


musical  apprecia.iou  of  tho  text.  ,ur. 
dwick’s  two  songs  ale  without  dramatic  or 
5 beauty.  fiho  delightful  text  of  "ihe 
nine,”  with  its  • elic.ue  sou  uousuoss,  iu- 


Fio  words  of  eulogy  seem  toe  hot  in  praise  of 
the  brilliancy  and  strength  shown  by  Mr.  Bu- 
soni m those  two  recitals.  Hut  he  has  not  yet 
sung  a simple  melody  so  that  It  touched  the 
heart  of  the  hearor. 

.Hie  third  recital  will  bo  given  Tuesday  even- 
ing. tho  'J4th. 

PHiur  Hale. 

/ Z O . /Jri  = 

Music  in  Boston. 
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the  sing  r auu  pianist  were  applauded  loudly 
largo  audience,  and  Mr.  Foote’s  song  was 


| by  a 
repeated 


Philip  Hale. 
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usid. 


The  Second  Pianoforte  Recital  of 
Ferruccio  Busoni. 

Mr.  Busoni  gave  his  second  pianoforte  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Union  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Toccata  and  fugue,  1J  minor Bacb-Tausig 

Sonata,  B flat  minor Chopin 

Hondo  a capnccio,  op.  120 Beethoven 

Variations  on  the  name  ’•  Abegii,”  op.  1 Schumann 

fierpeiuum  mobile Weber 

Concert  Etude Schlmzer 

Three  Etudes  after  Paganini's  Caprices  j 

1.  Tremolo.  (1  minor 

2.  Allegretto,  E Hat  j. Liszt 

3.  La  CampaneUa,  U sharp,  minor  | 

Polonaise,  E major,  No.  2 j 

This  was  a concert  of  marvelous  bravura.  If 
it  excited  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
hearer,  it  also  fretted  his  nerves  and  dulled  liis 

ears. 

The  lightning  dazzled  and  the  thunder 

crashed  lor  au  hour  and  a halt  There  was  only 
a moment  of  rest,  an  CDnortunity  to  gain 
breath,  and  even  then  the  pianist,  by  his  melo- 
dramatic treatment  of  the  .uncrai  march  in  tue 
sonata  by  Chopin,  perplexed  and  again  excited 
tho  hearor.  who  longed  for  the  contrasts  of 
melancholy  and  darkness. 

The  concert  was  a long  display  of  the  digital 
dexterity  and  the  heroic  endurance  of  Mr.  Bu- 
soni, who  was  indeed  in  Hercules  vein,  'the 
weakest  nocturne  of  Field,  the  most  simple, 
slow  movement  of  Mozart,  or  a plain  choral  of  j . 
Bacn  would  have  been  a blessed  relief.  i ' 

Look  at  the  numbers  after  the  sonata.  There 
is  the  Beethoven  rondo,  "the  rage  over  a lost 
groschen,"  a posthumous  work  numbered  by 
the  publisher  Hiabelli.  there  are  tue  varia- 
tions on  Abegg,  the  name  of  the  girl  whom 
Schumann  met  at  a ball  in  Mannheim.  Mota 
Abegg  was  her  name,  but  Schumann  invented  in 
his  dedication  a "Pauline,  Countess  d’Auegg.” 
The  composer  used  tne  letters  lor  musical  treat- 
ment as  he  took  the  letters  oi  the  towu  of  Asck. 
The  German  names  of  the  notes  ol  the  scale 
lend  themselves  to  such  a Durpose,  and  so  we 
find  fugues  on  Bach,  Hesse,  Fesca  and  Gade. 
There  is  the  " perpetuum  mobile,"  a name 
first  given  the  rondo  irom  Weber’s  C-major 
Sonata  by  Alkan  of  Paris.  Weber’s  own  idea 
was  to  call  it  " L’lufatigable,”  and  housed  to 
play  it  in  C sharo.  Then  loilow  four  urilliam 
etuiesand  the  Liszt  polonaise.  But  there  is 
not  one  contrasting  piece  oi  quiet  beauty  or 
hoMe  serenity  among  all  these  appeals  to 
wouder. 

And  yet  it  seems  ungracious  to  speak  of  the 
lack  ol  variety  in  view  of  the  supreme  merits  of 
the  technical  performance  of  Mr.  Busoni.  No 
pianist  has  displayed  in  this  city  during  the  last 
tbreo  years  greater  technical  proficiency  in 
pure  bravura.  Nor  do  1 think  it  is  a rash  state- 
ment to  say  that  no  one  has  in  this  respect 
equaled  Mr.  Busoni.  Comparisons  naturally 
suggest  themselves,  although  they  are  vain, 
and,  as  a rule,  they  depend  on  the  individuality 
of  tho  maker  of  comparisons.  The  man  of  se- 
vere taste  naturally  does  not  measure  with  the 
yardstick  used  by  the  man  of  warm  tempera- 
ment. It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  one  great- 
est pianist;  for  one  excels  where  another 
equally  gifted,  fails. 

Here  is  Mr.  Busoni,  for  instance.  I doubt  if 
any  performance  ol  the  Tauug  arrangement  ot 
Lacb’s  organ  toccata  and  fugue  could  he  more 
nobie  or  more  neroic  or  more  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  original  as  conceived  by 
lausig  ihan  the  perlormance  of  yesterday  Or 
what  could  have  been  finer  than  Mr.  Busoni’s 
playing  of  the  first  movement  of  the  sonata? 
Seldom  are  demoniac  energy,  breadtn  ol  idea 
sweep  oi  inspiration  and  ignorance  of  technical 
difficulty  so  mingled  together.  And  yet  his 
delivery  ol  the  funeral  march  was  a oisappoim- 
meut.  ihe  inexorable  tramp  of  the  procession  to 
the  grave  that  demanded  and  was  satisfied 
was  portrayed  with  a certain  fitting  rigidity; 
but  tho  trio  was  affected,  and  in  spite  of  strain- 
ing after  effect  it  was  without  effect.  The  grief 
seemed  insincere.  As  though  au  orator  who 
should  voice  the  lament  of  a nation  over  a 
tallen  hero  should  lorget  the  mourning  and 
even  the  occasion  of  mourning  in  his  anxiety 
concerning  his  rhetoric.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
doubt  if  a finer  performance  of  Liszt’s  "La 
Lamoanella”  has  eater  been  heard  iu  this  oitv. 


January  10,  1898. 

HIS  is  the  program  of  a chamber  concert 
given  in  Steinert  Hall  the  9th  inst.,  by  Messrs. 
Ernest  Perabo,  Fritz  Giese  and  Bernhard  Listemann  : 

Trio,  No.  8,  op.  155 ojj. 

Violin  concerto,  op.  58 ...Dvorak 

Sonata  for  piano  and  ’cello Rheinberger 

Now  is  this  a program  to  heat  rhetoric  ? To  be  sure  the 
accomplished  space  filler  might  weave  easily  endless 
digressions.  He  might  first  of  all  discuss  the  origin  of  the 
word  trio.  He  might  review  Raff’s  pamphlet  on  the 
Wagner  question,  or  he  might  doubt  the  supreme  excel- 
lence of  Franciscello,  the  first  famous  ’cello  virtuoso,  the 
player  admired  by  Quanz  and  Franz  Benda.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  make  an  article  of  general  or  specific 
interest  if  he  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  program  and 
the  performance.  In  such  a case  the  reviewer  envies  the 
ungrammatical  terseness  of  the  Western  critic,  who  wrote 
the  following  notice  of  a concert  that  once  appeared  above 
the  horizon  of  his  town,  like  unto  a meteor,  but  not  like  unto 
a comet,  for  comets  return,  I believe,  at  stated  intervals. 
1 his  man,  unknown  to  general  fame,  wrote  as  follows  : 

“ Signor  Assoferetti  with  two  prima  donnas  gave  a most 
enjoyable  concert  last  evening  at  Huskin’s  Hall.  They  all 
done  noble,  and  the  audience  went  home  well  pleased  with 
its  evening  entertainment.” 

* 

* * 

1 he  violin  concerto  by  Dvorak  was  heard  here  for  the 
first  time.  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  played  in 
New  York.  It  was  played  in  Berlin  in  1891  by  Carl  Halir, 
and  in  the  same  year  in  Chicago  by  Max  Bendix.  It  is 
unfair  to  judge  of  such  a work  when  the  orchestra  is  rep- 
resented by  a piano,  for  I suppose,  of  course,  that  Dvorak 
wrote  an  orchestral  accompaniment,  although  composers 
do  strange  things  in  these  strange  days.  As  played  at 
this  concert  the  concerto  did  not  make  a marked  impres- 
sion, although  Mr.  Listemann  brought  the  whole  force  of 
his  great  technic  to  the  task  appointed.  The  slow  move- 
ment seemed  the  most  effective  and  the  most  musical  por- 
tion of  the  work,  In  spite  of  the  excellent  ensemble and 

you  know  full  well  the  musical  ability  of  the  players— 
the  trip  and  the  ’cello  sonata  seemed  dull. 

* 

* * 

Now  we  are  fond  of  music  in  Boston.  It  is  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  rich  and  the  sport  of  the  fashionable.  Indeed, 
we  are  not  unlike  the  wicked  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Uz, 
whom  Job  described  in  sour  language:  “ They  take  the 
timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the  organ. 
They  spend  their  days  in  wealth.”  And,  alas,  the  final 
clause  is  true  : “ And  in  a moment  go  down  to  the  grave.” 
But  our  musicians  and  our  audiences  delight  in  following 
the  beaten  track.  We  live  musically  in  Germany.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  German  instrumental 
music  ; but  why  should  we  not  at  times  hear  the  works  of 
other  nations  ? 


critic  of  the  “ Beacon. n ' 1 ' h e aeeo  m pa  in  m e n OTw  c i • 
by  Dr.  Kelterborn.  This  concert  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  audience,  and  Mr.  Heinrich  richly  deserved  the  heat;  / 
applause.  He  has  shown  rare  industry  and  conscientious 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art  in  the  face  of  circumstam  i s 
that  would  apparently  compel  even  a brave  man  tp  hide 
his  talent  in  a napkin. 

Ignace  Paderewski,  pianist  and  hypnotist,  played  the 
following  pieces  in  Music  Hall,  the  K>Lh  inst.: 

Prelude  and  fugue,  E minor Mendelssohn 

Sonata,  E flat  major,  op.  31,  No.  3 Beethoven 

Nocturne,  B flat Field 

Capriccio Brahms 

Momento  Capriccioso,  op,  12 Weher 

Soirde  de  Vienne Schubert-Liszt 

Sonata,  B minor Chopin 

Nocturne Paderewski 

Spinning  Song Wagner-Liszt 

Polonaise,  E major Liszt 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  Polish  apparition  is  still 
a subject  for  discussion.  The  musician  takes  off  his  hat  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  Paderewski,  and  the  woman  who 
is  vaguely  “ fond  of  music”  sits  palpitating  through  the 
performance  of  fugue  or  sonata  which,  played  by  another 
individual,  would  compel  yawning  or  drive  her  from  the 
hall.  Born  in  France,  Paderewski  might  have  been  the 
great  emotional  preacher  at  Notre  Dame,  and  he  would 
have  turned  the  Nanas  and  Lolas  to  sackcloth  and  a low 
diet.  Born  in  America,  he  would  surely  have  gained  a 
fortune  and  the  eternal  gratitude  of  woman  as  a medical 
specialist.  Instead  of  which,  as  Judge  Boompointer  re- 
marked, he  has  taken  to  playing  the  piano. 

Do  you  read  the  pamphlets  of  Heinrich  Pudor,  the  ex- 
director of  the  Dresden  Conservatory  ? They  that  lament 
the  decay  of  humor  do  not  know  these  “ expectorations,” 
to  use  the  coarse  term  of  Heinrich’s  opponents.  God  for- 
bid that  certain  of  his  theories  should  ever  come  into 
effect ! Suppose,  for  instance,  that,  according  to  his  ad- 
vice, anyone  musically  inclined  should  sit  at  the  piano  and 
make  his  own  music,  and  thus  portray  his  feelings. 
Society  would  be  convulsed.  Father  would  be  arrayed 
against  daughter  ; and  the  lover  would  shun  the  adored 
one.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  try  a Pudorian  experi- 
ment. Pudor  believes  that  we  could  judge  more  honestly 
concerning  music  if  we  sat  in  a concert  hall  with  our  backs 
to  the  performer  and  in  black  and  total  darkness.  Let  us 
suppose  that  Paderewski  played  under  such  conditions. 
Would  he  then  sway  his  audience?  Could  he  then  put  his 
fingers  around  the  heart  of  woman  and  press  it  ever  so 
gently  ? It  is  taken  for  granted,  of  course,  that  the  hearer 
hears  for  the  first  time ; she  has  not  seen  him. 

Or  is  Paderewski  like  tobacco  smoke  ? Must  he  be  seen 
to  be  enjoyed? 


I confess  that  I should  like  to  become  acquainted  with 
certain  compositions  played  lately  in  chamber  concerts  in 
Paris  : Lefebvre  s piano  quintet ; a suite  for  string  quartet 
by  Glazounoff;  Theriot’s  variations  for  piano  and  two 
’cellos,  an  aria  for  viola  and  piano  by  Emile  Bernard 
Gabriel  Faure’s  piano  quartet,  a sonata  by  Cesar  Franck 
for  violin  and  piano,  and  the  new  trio  by  Saint-Saens.  It 
is  likely  that  one  hearing  would  gratify  the  curiosity,'  but 
why  should  certain  names,  particularly  the  names  of  the 
modern  and  even  the  ultra  modern  Russian  school  be  only 
names  to  the  student  of  music,  and  of  no  more  interest  to 
sleek,  smug  concert  goers  than  the  men  preserved  in 
Homer’s  catalogue  of  ships,  the  heroes  who  came  from 
“the  town  Gortyna  wall’d  about,  Lictus  and  chalky 
Oloossone.”  J 

* * 

I confess,  too,  that  I should  like  to  hear  the  symphonic 
nightmares  of  Russia,  although  they  might  not  outlast  one 
Russian  night:  Simon’s  “Nightly  Review:”  an  orches- 
tral suite  by  Arensky  ; an  overture  by  Ewstafieff,  that 
pleased  the  Parisian  musicians  the  other  day.  I yearn 
after  Dargomijsky’s  “ Kazatchok  ; ” “ Balakireff’s  overture, 
“Lear,”  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  “Sadko”  and  “Antar." 
Or  why  should  we  be  ignorant  of  the  great  orchestral 
works  of  Cesar  Franck,  whose  memory  is  revered  by  the 

most  enlightened  musicians  of  France?  To  be  sure,  in  this 
town  we  have  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Humperdink  and  Mr. 
Philipp  Scharwenka,  but  they  have  not  consoled  us. 


Mr.  William  Heinrich,  the  blind  tenor,  sang  his  own- 
translation  of  Schuberts  “ Schone  Miillerin  ” in  Steinert 
Hall  the  10th  inst.  The  songs  were  connected  and  ex- 
plained in  a simple  and  graceful  manner  by  Mr.  Howard 
Malcolm  Tick  nor,  the  accomplished  musical  and  dramatic 


Here  is  a problem  for  all  seekers  after  the  curious.  The 
experiment  might  be  simplified  by  putting  the  pianist  be- 
hind a screen.  As  for  myself,  I believe  firmly  that  the 
strength  of  Paderewski  is  not  in  any  edict  of  fashion  or 
shade  or  arrangement  of  hair.  His  power  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  plays  lemarkably  well  and  at  the  same  time  emits 
magnetic  fluid.  His  individuality  is  not  revealed  by  facial 
contortion,  by  singular  dress,  or  by  grotesque  movement. 
It  is  revealed  in  his  play,  in  the  rare  combination  of  virility 
and  womanly  attributes.  I go  further.  I believe  that  if 
he  came  upon  the  stage  dressed  in  pajamas,  rubber  boots, 
a stove  pipe  hat,  and  with  a spread  umbrella,  he  could 
control  his  audience  the  moment  that  his  fingers  caressed 
the  cold  piano  keys' and  warmed  them  into  glowing  life. 
His  costume  would  be  forgotten,  or  one  would  say,  “They 
dress  that  way  in  his  birthplace.” 

* 

* * 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  with  Walter 
Damrosch  as  conductor,  gave  the  second  of  a series  of  con-  j 
certs  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  the  Kith  inst.  There  was  a 1 
large  and  applauseful  audience.  The  program  was  the 
same  that  was  arranged  for  the  last  concert  of  this  orches-  J 
tra  in  New  York.  Mozart’s  G minor  symphony  ; Tschai- 
kowsky’s  violin  concerto;  overture,  " Husitska,”  Dvorak; 
Wagner’s  “ Siegfried  Idyl,”  and  the  theme  and  variations  j 
from  Tschaikowsky’s  third  suite.  The  performance  of  the  ’ 
orchestra  was  as  a rule  excellent  in  solo,  passages  and  in  I 
ensemble.  The  delivery  of  the  symphony  was  particularly  I 
worthy  of  praise  : it  was  so  frank,  so  careful  and  yet  so  I 
free.  The  “ Husitska  ” overture  might  have  been  left  out,  ■ 
for  the  program  was  too  long.  '1'he  overture  is  no  doubt  I 
good  panorama  music,  with  its  Hussite  hymn  and  musical  I 
paintingof  the  shock  and  the  fury  of  battle  ; but  personally  I i- 
do  not  care  for  such  program  music,  whether  it  be  Janne-  I 
quinn  s “La  Bataille,”  Steibelt’s  “Britannia,’’  with  its  I 
tone  paintingof  ‘^Advice  from  Captain  Trollope.”  or  Ko!z-  \ 

wai  a s Battle  of  Prague,”  with  roar  of  cannon  and  groans  a 
of  the  wounded. 

Mr.  Brodsky  was  applauded  furiously  after  his  realistic 
performance  of  Tschaikowsky’s  concerto  for  violin'.  The 
concerto  is  the  Russian  Muse  of  to-day.  She  weeps  and  i 
wrings  her  hands.  She  tears  her  robe  and  shows  her  | 
flesh.  Or  aflame  with  vodka,  she  dances  a bestial  dance  h 
I with_  a greasy  peasant,  who  spits  at  the  sight  of  an  ap- 


• • 


1 


preaching  pope  with  eyes  that  bulge  with  lust.  No  won- 
de~  th  it  her  sisters  of  Italy.  France  and  Germany  cover  | 
themselves  and  look  askew  at  the  wanton  ! For  m the 
very  tumult  of  their  passion  they  do  not  forget  the  eter- 
nal  laws  of  beauty.  Piuul'  HaLK‘ 
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f HENRI  MARTEAU. 

The  Career  of  an  Eighteen- 
Year-Old  Violinist. 


A Sketch  of  the  Soloist  of  To- 
uight’s  Concert. 


Applauded  Throughout  Europe,  He 
Visits  the  United  States. 


Henri  Marteau.  the  eminent  violinist,  who 
plavs  this  evening  at  the  Symphony  concert  in 
Music  Hall,  arrived  at  the  Parker  House  late 
i Thursday  night  In  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Aronson.  A representative  oi  the 
Journal  called  on  Mr.  Marteau  yesterday  and 
obtained  rom  him  the  following  account  of  his 
life,  the  most  complete  account  that  has  as  yet- 
appeared  in  an.  American  newspaper.  Besides 
his  native  language.  Mr.  Marteau  speaks  Ger 
man  tiuently.  As  he  has  at  present  but  a 
scanty  knowledge  of  English,  the  languages 
spoken  during  the  interview  were  French  and 
German.  Mr.  Marteau  is  a young  man  of  simple 
manners.  He  is  frank  and  direct  in  speech, 
modest  in  b aring,  and  of  winning  personality. 
Kero  is  his  picture  taken  from  a Parisian  photo- 
graph ; and  it  is  an  excellent  likeness. 


“-rOa 
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M.  HENRI  MARTEAU. 


Henri  Marteau  was  born  at  Reims,  France, 
the  ::lst  oi  March.  1874.  His  father  was  an 
amateur  violinist,  a man  of  wealth  and  the 
President  of  the  P lilliarmonic  Society  of  the 
town 'hi  mother  was  a pianist  aud  a pupil  oi 
ClarY Sch nmanm  When  Henri  was  about  five 
years  old  Erne  "to  Gamiilo  Siyor  . the  lamous 
pupil  of  the  onlv  Paganini,  visited  his  parents, 
and  as  the  boy  hear  him  play  he  exclaimed 
a'ter  the  manner  of  Correggio,  And  I,  loo,  will 
?.o  a— violinist!”  Sivori  himself  chose  a violin 
fit  for  such  tiny  hands. 

The  first  teacher  of  Henri  Marteau  was  Bun  7,1, 
a.N.vi  and  ..  pupil  o(  Molique.  After  three 
years’  prooiraliou  Henri  went  to  Paris i a . id 
thi-r  i he  studied  with  Hubert  Leonard,  wlio  !\as 
loud  oi  him.  . 

m ft 

Henri’s  first  appearance  in  public  was  in 
mi  April.  1884.  wneu  he  made  his  debut 
before  an  aulience  of  2500.  lie  then  played 
with  the  orche  tra  l.eonard  s concerto  No.  o. 
hi  1885  or  1880  (Mr.  Marteau  told  the  Journal 
reore -dilative  that  he  was  “°t  sure  of  the  year) 
he  made  his  appearance  at  Ki  oil  s f lieatro  in 
BerUn  ln  December.  1887 . he  pi  aye  lift 
Bruch  concerto  (.'a  1)  >“  Vieun  . In  1888-9  he 
ina  ie  a lour  ill  France  and  played  pieces  ny 
Biuch.  Gounod.  Mendelssohn.  jSar^ate  bcha- 
xnano,  Vjeuxtomps.  Leonar  I.  In  March, 
he  was  at  Monte  Carlo,  wnore  he  plaveluie 
Mendel  sohn  concerto  and  pieces  by  Ernst  and 
Eller  In  June.  1888.  he  was  applauded  in  St. 
James  Hall.  London.  ^ 

Marteau  revisited  Berlin  in  November.  1890. 
an  . apoeare  i at  the  Singakademie.  He  played 
t‘,1-  d*5hd  Issoim  concerto:  llie  f agaliim 

rainrieclo  A minor:  a mazurka  by  Wlentawskl 
a..,j  . roman  z oy  Viar  iol  lie  gave  concerts 
fu  Dresden  in  J tnuary  and  February.  18  Jl.  In 
one  co'icert  he  was  associated  with  Amalie 
Joachim.  Hi  ) concert  selections  were  Lach  s 
rhacoun".  8aint-Saen •’«  third  concerto,  a sou* 

'.  t „y  y \V  Rust  (1739-17915)  and  nieces  by 
tmbois.  Gounod.  Leonard.  Vieuxtcmps, 
WieuiawskL 


U 


It  was  in  April.  1891.  that  Marteau  played  for 
I tiie  first  time  In  France,  the  Violin  concerto  of 
i(  ....mi.aji  brah. n-c  1 m#  at  Anzors,  in 

Novi  m or  of  ue  same  year  lie  played  it  in 
Geneva.  Xu  December,  1891.  he  was  at  Ant- 
werp. 

* ft 

It  wa,  in  1892  that  Marteau  was  a first  prize 
of  the  Fans  omiservatory.  He  en.ered  as  a pu- 
pil oY  G ■ rein.  His  associate  in  the  Honor  were 
K jssJalfe,  lioucherit.  lracolaud  Bclvilie  1 no 
n'.'-YY-c-e  1 by  the  commit  e.  of  which 
Yai-.-r.et  was  Chairman,  was  \ i -uxtemps  » fifth 
conr.-rt  ,.  A minor,  lhe  glowing  tribute  men 
pil  l h,  Arthur  rougiu  to  Marteau  deserve,  a 
I separate  paragraph.  m 


c \s  for  >1.  Marteau.  who  was  a nupil  of  Leon- 
ard before  he  out:  ro  t the  Conservatory,  he  s a 
finisned  nrttst  Hi-  performance  is  character- 
ized by  lolicacy  and  elegance.  Ins  style  is  oread 
rnd  grand,  nis  phtasiug  is  exquialto. 
n iiue  is  abovo  reproach.  inure  is  note  mg 
wanting  in  color,  heat  or  fire.  In  » word,  his 
performance  is  almost  poi  lection. 

Mr.  Marteau  will  play*  ‘{»  M<j$£ 

Hall  Bruch  s first  concerto  and  a piece  p y cou 

nod.  who  look  a veritable  lucres*  iu  him.  se- 
ieCpfe  lYYYmrmxYres'ify  for°  the  °J»°aJ"o 
W't«'»y,  £ rmm.°Gommdaded^a‘t0edm 

wa«  « 

greatest  interest  iu  his  career. 

When  Leonard  died  Marteau  became  the 
owner  "of  the F favorite  Italian  violin  of  his 
master.  „ 

Marteau  is  engagod  Tor  50  concerts  in  this 

com‘°08er.Ubut  it  w as  t hoYgh tYesYthat  lie  should 
make  uis 'first  appearance  in  the  popular  cou- 
! certo  of  Bruch.  
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 

The  Twelfth  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra, 

Henri  Marteau,  Violinist,  Plays 
and  Conquers. 


In 


Memoriam— Julius  Eichberg, 
Violinist  and  Teacher. 


Th©  programme  of  the  twelfth  Symohony 
concert  was  as  follows: 

Overture— “ In  the  Spring,”  op.  36 Goldmark 

Concerto  for  violin  iso.  1,  G minor,  op.  26 Brimn 

Mephisto  Waltz ••  • • •••  -. — Liszt 

* Vision  tie  Jeanne  a’ Arc,”  lor  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

Gounod 

Symphony  JJo.  3 ("Iin  Walde  ”).  op.  153 Kaflf 

*** 

Goldmark  one©  delighted  in  musical  pictures 
of  strange  lands  and  strange  men  anc^  women 
that  swooned  alike  under  a blazing  sun.  He 
dreamed  of  Ballcis,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
her  wild  desire  to  see  the  court  of  Solomon. 
He  was  an  Oriental,  studying  devoutly  the 
Kama  Soutra.  He  wandered  in  Shushan  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  King  Ahasuorus, 
and  he  sat  at  the  feast  iu  the  court 
of  the  garden  of  the  King's  palace, 
"where  were  white,  green  and  blue  hangings, 
fastened  with  cords  of  line  linen  and  purple  to 
silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble ; the  beds  were 
of  gold  and  silver  upon  a pavement  of  red  and 
blue  and  white  and  black  marble."  He,  too, 
coveted  the  beauty  of  Tamar, 

And  so  his  music  was  full  of  sandal  wood  and 
pungent  incense,  camels  and  nodding  palms, 
long-bearded  men  that  knew  the  languages  of 
the  animats,  women  that  were  courted  by  the 
Barmecides.  And  the  hot  sun  struck  fiercely  I 
his  notes  and  turned  them  into  mingled  blood 
and  wine.  That  was  the  Goldmark  of  "Sakun- 
tala"  and  the  "Queen  of  Sheba."  The  Gold- 
mark  of  the  " Spu*cg  overture ,r  is  an  excellent 
and  amiable  musician  who  writes  pretty  and 
agreeable  music.  His  name  might  be  Schmidt. 
Schulz  or  Mueiler.  I prefer  the  Goldmark  ot 
the  inexorable  desert,  the  bird  haunted  forest, 
the  player  to  tho  graceful  movements  ot  heavy- 
eyed  dancing  girls. 

Mt  * 

The  music  of  this  concert  was  largely  de- 
scriptive and  romantic.  Spring  means  some- 
thing to  an  Englishman  or  a dweller  on  tie 
Continent.  Wo  have  no  spring  in  staid  Now 
England.  Tbore  is  a dangerous  leap  from  win- 
ter to  summer,  and  the  realistic  music  of  ac- 
companiment is  a cacophony  of  coughs. 

ft  ft 

The  ‘•Mephisto  Waltz  ” is  an  indecent  set- 
ting of  a lewd  text.  This  episode  in  Lenau’s 
"Faust”  is  coarse  ana  brutal;  musical  em- 
bellishment Joes  not  better  it.  Liszt’s  music 
Is  not  without  strength;  tho  strength  is  tho 
strength  of  Diogenes.  The  beauty  is  inomen- 
tajy  and  inlroqueut;  morbid,  it  is  akin  to  the 
charm  ol  a poem  by  Baudelaire  on  “ Carrion’ 
or  ’’ .Spleen." 

ft  ft 

Tho  symphony  gave  great  pleasure.  There 
was  no  need  o!  following  Raff’s  directions  for 
proper  enjoyment.  The  music  may  have  meant 
this  or  it  may  have  portrayed  that;  the  success 
of  the  portrayal  is  immaterial ; the  music  itseif, 
particularly  in  tho  first  three  movements, 
fascinates  and  holds  the  nearer. 

ft~ft 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was  admir- 
able from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  solo 
passages  and  in  ensemble  there  was  almost 
nothing  to  he  desired.  In  beauty  of  conception 
and  in  perfection  ot  pcrlorinauce  tho  concert  of 
Saturday  evening  was  the  lineal  of  tho  present 
series. 

ft  ft 

The  solo  violinist  was  Henri  Marteau.  The 
story  of  the  career  of  this  remarkable  young 
man  was  told  at  length  in  tho  Journal  of  .Satur- 
day and  there  is  no  need  ol  referring  to  his  tri- 
umphs In  Franco.  Germany  and  England.  Bo- 
ulder we  have  heard  him. 


"Marteau  does  not  need  tho  rare  charm  of  his 
personality.  He  could  bo  older  oy  many  years, 
for  iu  bis  performance  there  is  no  suggestion  oi 
the  wonder-child.  He  could  conquer  without 
the  ai  i of  his  handsome  face  with  dangerous 
dimples;  without  the  impression  made  oy  Ins 
manly,  nervous  and  arisiocratic  nearing.  Were 
ho  tho  Gwynolaine  of  Victor  Hugo,  tlie  hearer 
would  not  notice  tho  carved  aud  eternal  laugh. 

The  ugliest  ol  singers  charmed  thousands  by  tho 
passion  ot  his  song,  aud  the  greatest  Arsaca  was 
hideous  to  the  view. 

But  when  such  physical  attractions  and  such 
modesty  of  bearing  are  addo  I to  supreme  musi- 
cal gifts  and  acquirements,  thou  indeed  must 
the  violinist  be  irresistible. 

This  young  man  was  lortunate,  it  is  true,  in 
his  teachers.  There  was  Hubert  Leonard,  who 
succeeded  Charles  de  Beriot.  There  was  Gar- 
ciu  the  pupil  of  Alard.  Marteau  has  also 
enjoyed  the  counsel  of  colleagues  aud  com- 

P °B uY'.M ar te a u has  one  thing  that  cannot  be 
given  by  the  most  experienced  teacher.  It  is 
uot  to  he  learned  in  private  lesson  or  iu  lo.ig- 
estublished  conservatory,  intimate  knowledge 
of  tradition  is  here  oi  no  avail. 

For  this  young  man  has  the  sacred  fire  of 

^ Destiny  promised  him  at  his  birth  that  he 
could  go  form  into  the  world  and  by  his  violin 
draw  all  hearts  unto  him. 

Nor  is  he  merely  an  emotional  player,  of  rare 
technique  aud  fasti  .ious  ear.  He  plays  with 
breadtn  and  he  is  uot  dominated  by  ao  heroic 
role.  He  is  master  ol  the  situatioa  He  sounds 
the  entire  gamut  of  human  passion. 

His  strength  is  never  brutal.  His  virility  is 
never  muscularity.  His  tenderness  is  not  ef- 
feminacy. . ^ 

He  does  not  play  to  the  eye.  He  does  not  call 
attention  to  a difficulty,  the  good  old  cantor 
and  organist  Karl  August  Haupl— now  at  rest— 
would  nave  seen  in  him  the  living  exemplifica- 
tion of  nis  advice  to  a pupil,  "Wuen  you  come 
to  a trying  passage  you  should  persuade  the 
hearer  by  your  ease  and  accuracy  that  it  is  the 
simplest  passage  in  the  composition.” 

ft 

ft  * 

There  are  excellent  violinists  that  honor  this 
town  by  cnoosiug  it  as  the  home  of  their  adop- 
tion. Wauuering  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
have  brightened  our  sky  for  a night.  But  an 
audience  iu  Music  Hall  has  not  been  so  thor- 
oughly captivated  uy  a violinist  since  the  ap- 
parition of  Martin  Melitou  Sarasate. 

* ft 

And  yet  the  joy  of  greeting  a master  is  les- 
sened uy  the  thought  of  the  departure  from  us. 
the  same  week,  of  one  of  tiie  most  revered  mu- 
sicians of  this  country.  Many  in  this  city  re- 
member the  Deauty  and  the  purity  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  violinist  Hundreds  acknowl- 
edge gratefully  the  sound  and  wise  instruction 
that  came  from  him. 

bet  oration  or  solemn  luneral  line  would  be 
dlstasteiul  to  Julius  Eichberg.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom oi  an  alternoon.  wuea  he  wai  through  with 
the  exhausting  labors  of  the  day,  to  sit  at  ease 
iu  the  ciub,  where  he  was  loved  and  respected 
irom  the  time  of  its  foundation.  There  would  he 
talk  on  subjects  musical,  on  topics  ot  the  day. 
There  would  he  tell  ol  musicians  of  the  past. 
There  would  he  give  kind  aud  unostentatious 
advice,  which  is  now  doubly  precious.  There 
wouid  he  parry  jest  aud  speak  in  epigram. 

His  use  of  English  u as  most  felicitous.  One 
aujective  would  color  a terse  aud  witty  sen- 
tence. He  was  a master  of  sarcasm,  which, 
however,  was  only  used  in  denunciation  of  that 
which  was  hypocritical,  mean  or  impure.  He 
scorned  pretence  ana  affectation.  He  was  the 
champion  ol  the  unrecog. .ized  deserviug,  aud 
of  tiie  numble,  and  ol  the  oppressed. 

His  learning  was  never  openly  exposed.  It 
crept  into  his  conversation  almost  secretly  and 
shame-faoed,  for  great  was  the  mouesty  of  tue 
man. 

To  the  very  last  he  was  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge oi  his  duty.  He  bad  exchanged  the  pass- 
ing glory  of  the  virtuoso  lor  the  enuuring  honor 
ot  the  teacher.  Although  fatigued,  he  did  not 
complain.  iliat  uob,e  head  was  not  bowed; 
those  piercing  eyes  were  not  dimmed.  The  wit 
was  mmole.  1 he  heart  wS^  great  with  kind- 
ness. ^ 

Now  that  he  has  left  us  there  seems  to  be  less 
music  in  this  world,  and  nature  itself  seems  less 
kindly.  But  surely  such  energy,  suen  courage, 
such  nobility  and  purity  oi  life  are  uot  now  ex- 
tinct. 

ft  "ft 

" 0 strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now?  For  that  force 
Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain! 

Somewhere,  surely,  aiar, 

In  tne  sounding  labor-house  vast 
Of  being,  Is  practiced  iliac  strength, 

Zealous,  beneficent,  iirin.” 

Philip  Hale. 

Z 4/-  ^ J 

“THE  LION  TAMER.” 

Mr.  Francis  Wilson  and  his  company  appeared 

last  evening  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Xhe  Lmn 
Tamer.”  The  theatre  was  crowded,  and 
laughter  was  hearty  and  incessant.  , . 

This  “comic  opera”  was  performed  ier  ‘ 
evening  for  the  first  lime.  The  story  of  it 
taken  from  ’’Le  Grand  Casimn  which  was 
produced  at  the  Variotes  in  Pans.  Jam  Tl.1879 

music  was  by  Charles  Lccocq.  ibis  operetta 
was  revived  in  ’84,  ’87  and  ’88.  In  1884  tt  was  , 
Xed  in  this  country  by  Theo’s  company  and  , 

SB 

'irom  the  scene  of  the  entrance  °j  *l’£te  ^ ‘^"o- 
Blackson  ” In  the  Voyage  do  feuzette^  J8ga 
view  that  ran  250  nisrhts  at  th  Goodwill. 

The  text  and  lyrics  are  by  Ch  ■ lla  place  j 

Lococq’smusio  has  disappeared,  attdj  Ed-  ! 

wo  have  tho  times  of  Richard  btani,  ou 
wards  and  UabuardJ.  bn'ith-  . musical 

There  .s  no  needHC  0 ^ „ot  haunt 
merits  of  this  opdretta.  I “tl“rorlhv  of  the  <‘.n  - 
tin:  memory.  aniHhoy  are  not  \\  ability.  Of  1 

doavor  ol  a whistler  of  ordiu.  r f'onBDlrat<jrs’ 
thoso  tunes,  such  asthevarethoc  Ono 

chorus  is  tho  best.  There  is  not,  ltowex  ^ ^ 
oar-tickling  or  dance-compelling  metouy 

two  aots.  . ..  coherent,  fiatu-  | 

The  story,  on  the  contran . d - bJ  lb/  -pur- 

ml  and  amusing.  It  serves  admtr  bi^^'j 

pose  of  an  eccentric  comjdian.  iM^  Mr  wil. 
rW Vn  ^qcolTentdopportunity  lor  dis- 
play. --  • H-rr. — 


i kinds  and  tlio  princes  of  old  woro  now 
and  tlio  Rood  old  days  were  back  again 

Wilson  would  sit  at  the  right  hand  of 

o cliair  of  statn.  Henry  111.  would  dismiss 
iiicot.  tho  bravo,  astute*,  learned  and  molan- 
ibolv  jester,  and  seek  advice  of  Wilson.  Or 
an  Graude  della  Soala  would  invite  the  Merry 
lonarch  and  the  Lion  Tamer  to  \ erona.  If  tho 
ole  of  Lillipotu  wish  to  presorve  the  oharac- 
„ of  their  island  they  will  at  ouce  call  this 
harmind  master  of  revels  to  tho  throne,  1 fli- 
ps he  is  already  their  kins.,  sojourning  incog, 
among  us.  Happy  people,  who  claim  him  for  a 
rulor! 

’*  Bubbling  Joy 
Without  ahoy 

They  know  the  whole  yoar  through. 

No  sighing 
K1-  Nor  crying. 

But  laughter  never-dying 
™ Is  all  you  hear 

Tlio  live-long  year 
In  the  Isle  of  Lillipotu.” 

Mr.  Wilson’s  art— for  art  it  is— defies  analysis. 
It  is  spontaneous,  happy-do-lucky,  unpremedi- 
tated. You  witness  the  explosion,  hut  tho  train 
of  gunpowder  is  not  in  evidence.  His  laugh  is 
honest  and  contagious.  Grotesque  walk  or  ab- 
surd posture  soenn  natural,  a very  part  of  tlio 
man.  And  in  tho  wildest  prank  there  is  a flavor 
of  intellectuality.  You  aro  tempted  to  look  m 
tho  dictionary  for  tlio  words  that  aro  coined  by 
him;  for  they  are  delivered  with  conviction. 
His  moods  and  tenses  should  be  considered 
thoughtfully  by  all  contemplators  of  grammars 
for  tho  use  of  schools.  Clean,  sweet  and  ir- 
resistibly funny  is  the  performance  of  Brands 

•Miss  • Laser  is  sick.  Tlio  unrt  of  Angelina  was 

E layoff  acceptably  last  evening  by  Miss  Cecilo 
Using.  The  other  leading:  parts  were  taken  by 
.Miss  Laura  Moore  and  Messrs.  Plunkett,  Mack, 
HI  ike.  Guise  and  l’ruotto.  Tho  "Bounding 
Brothers  of  Barbary  ” were  heartily  applauded 
and  the  caged  lion  gave  a fine  exhibition  of  his- 
trionic power.  The  piece  was  well  mounted, 
nud  the  director  was  the  experienced  do  No- 
veliis.  Mr.  Wilson  returned  thanks  after  the 
first  act,  and  he  was  called  before  the  curtain  at 
Mffi close.  Ilis  welcome  was  an  evidence  of  the 
affectionate  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
people  of  this  town. 

Philip  Hale. 
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MUSIC. 


The  Third  Pianoforte  Recital  of  Fer- 
ruccio Busoni. 

Mr.  Busoni  gave  his  third  recital  last  evening 
in  Union  Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Fantasia  and  fugue  on  the  name  “Bach” Liszt 

Sonata,  op.  100 Beethoven 

Prelude  Chopin 

Nocturne,  C minor. 

2 Etudes,  op,  25. 

2 Legalities Liszt 

1.  .St.  1’ranziskits  of  Assisi. 

Tlio  Sermon  to  the  Birds. 

2.  St  Franzlskus  of  I’aola. 

Walking  on  the  Waves. 

Mephisto-Valse,  No.  1. 

Mr.  Busoni  was,  in  certain  respects,  unfortu- 
nate in  his  selections.  It  is  not  now  necessary 
for  him  lo  convince  the  public  of  his  ability  to 
perform  a chosan  and  Herculean  task.  His  re- 
nown as  a pianist,  as  well  as  a composer,  is 
international.  European  cities  nave  welcomed 
his  appearanco  on  the  concert  stage,  and  Ameri- 
can audiences  havo  marveled  at  bis  technique 
and  high  artistic  purpose. 

The  pieces  by  Liszt  would  have  shown  fully 
bis  bravura  and  his  endurance.  To  play  the 
gigantic  sonata  of  Beethoven  immediately 
after  the  Liszt  fantasie  was  to  challenge  delib- 
erately the  endurance  of  the  audience. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  now  concerning  the 
character  of  the  sonata  in  question.  The  work 
may  be,  as  some  claim,  the  sonata  of  all 
sonatas.  It  may  be,  as  others  believe,  and  I am 
of  tnat  number,  "more  or  loss  of  a monstrosity.” 
411  will  agree,  however,  that  such  a work  needs 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  fasting 
and  purification.  In  a small  room,  with  a few 
woll-disposed  listeners,  when  this  sonata  is 
played  by  such  an  artist  as  Busoni,  there  would 
probably  be  intellectual  enjoyment;  for  ques- 
tions might  be  asked,  certain  passages  might  be 
repeated,  there  would  be  room  for  discussion. 
In  a concert  hall  and  with  an  audience  c. im- 
posed of  musicians,  amateurs  and  seekers  after 
11 1,  the  sonata  is  apt  to  seem  intermiua- 
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THE  ADAMOWSKI  QUARTETTE. 

Tho  third  and  last  concert  of  the  fifth  season 
of  tho  Adamowski  Quartotto  was  given  yester- 
day aftornoon  in  Cbickoriug  Hall.  Mr.  Nikisch 
was  tho  pianist.  Tho  programmo  was  as  fol 
lows: 

Quartette.  (1  major Haydn. 

■Suite  for  violin  and  piano,  op.  11 Goldmark 

Quurtolto,  li-lint  major,  op.  41 SalnuSuans 

These  compos. tious  havo  been  heard  in  tuis 
city,  and  they  require  now  no  special  comment. 

It  is  gratifying,  howevor,  to  find  musicians  who 
aro  willing  to  cross  tlio  Gorman  frontier  and 
examine  with  appreciation  the  chamber  muslo 
of  tho  French. 

It  is  to  be  rogrottod  that  iu  certain  respects 
this  final  concert  of  the  fifth  season  of  tho 
Adamowski  Quartette  sank  below  the  level  of  tho 
two  other  ponormaucos  of  tho  year.  Last  sea- 
son. as  well  as  this,  thoro  was  a marked  im- 
provement in  the  ensemble,  and  tho  final  con- 
cert of  tlio  fourth  season  was  a worthy  close. 
Yesterday  there  was  at  times  false  intonation. 
There  was  occasional  coarseness,  as  la 
tho  finale  of  tho  Haydn  Quartette.  There 
was  an  absence  of  proportion,  as 
well  as  carelessuess  in  phrasing.  The  pianist  j 
played  with  tho  cover  of  the  piano  high  iu  air, 
and  in  the  suite,  as  well  as  in  the  Saint-Saens 
quartette,  he  was  too  much  in  evidence.  His 
touch  was  seldom  sympatnetic  and  his  tech- 
nique was  not  always  clean  and  precise.  Air. 
Nikisch  has  shown  such  admirable  qualities  as 
an  accompanist,  and  he  has  ma  le  such  an  ex- 
cellent impression  as  an  ensemble  player  on 
otner  occasions,  that  it  is  hard  to  account  for 
the  omissions  and  commissions  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski  is  a violinist  of 
marked  natural  gifts.  He  is  an  emotional 
player  by  birth.  During  the  last  two  years  he 
has  shown  frequently  the  results  of  careiul  and 
patient  study.  Yesterday,  while  there  were 
many  excellent  qualities  in  his  performance, 
his  intonation  was  at  times  impure,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  second  movement  of  the  suite; 
and  his  force  degenerated  into  coarseness.  Air. 
Joseph  Adamowski  strayed  occasionally  from 
the  true  pitch,  and  he  was  too  self-assertive. 

Philip  Hale. 

y 'I  b " 'c\ 

The  Second  Concert  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Season  of  the  Cecilia. 

The  programme  of  the  Cecilia  concert  in 
I AIuslc  Hall  last  evening  was  of  a miscellaneous 
nature.  There  wero  familiar  part  songs  Dy 
Tschaikowsky,  Sullivan,  Barnby  and  Dvorak. 
The  novelty  was  a set  of  ‘‘Afusical  Illustra- 
tions’’ by  Bruch  of  Heyso’s  story,  ’’Siechen- 
trost,  lhe  first  two  solos  fu  this  cyclus  were 
sung  with  feeling  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Aleyn;  the 
dusts  were  sung  by  Alessrs.  Win.  Heinrich  and 
Meyn.  and  the  violin  obligato  was  played  by 
Miss  Alaud  Powell.  Bruch’s  music  to  Heyse’s 
storv  is,  as  a whole,  labored  and  dull.  The 
most  pleasing  number  was  the  chorus,  with  its 
violin  finale.  The  programme  was  not  suffi- 
ciently diversified.  Its  color  was  gray.  Aliss 
Lang’s  graceful  setting  of  Airs.  Moulton’s  “Love 
plumes  bis  wings  to  fiy  away”  stood  out 
in  delightful  relief,  and  it  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded. Mr.  Heinrich  was  recalled  after  his 
solo  numbers,  “It  Was  a Friar,”  and  “Sere- 
nade” by  Richard  Strauss,  as  well  as  after  his 
solo  in  the  part  song  uy  Sullivan.  Miss  Powell 
played  in  the  Bruch  Cyclus  with  taste,  ami  she 
displayed  her  skill  in  S.irasate’s  " Zigeuner- 
weisen  ” to  tiie  great  pleasure  of  tne  audience 
Her  intonation  was,  at  times,  impure.  She  was 
recalled. 

The  singing  ot  the  chorus  was,  as  a rule 
excellent  iu  quality  of  tone,  iu  balance  of  tho 
parts  and  in  phrasing.  The  "Salamaleikum 
Chorus."  with  baritone  solo  from  " The  Barber 
of  Bagdad.”  brought  an  end  to  tho  concert. 

Philip  Hale. 
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— “wuioui,  uuo  bonaua  is  ape  to  seem  intermiua-  n/TT?  pita  dt  t?  q a t?ttto  a.  i 

ole,  and.  in  spite  of  occasional  grandeur  and  \\\  w ti.A  K.H  Lis  A.  ELLIb,  the  manager 

beauty,  unintelligible  as  a whole.  1Y1  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  now  intarps 


the  impressions  made  by  the  preceding  re- 
citals of  Mr.  Busoni  are  still  unchanged.  He  is 
a pianist  worthy  of  tne  greatest  respect.  His 
brilliancy  is  hard  and  dazzling.  His  technique 
i-  almost  always  above  reproach.  His  aims  are 
serious siucere.  But  he  seems  removed 
from  human  passions.  His  performance  is 
cold  and  too  often  a ij listed  by  tho  inexorable 
rules  of  mathematics.  Tenderness  or  love 
is  not  expressed  by  his  song.  There 
is  no  warmth,  no  sensuousness  in  his 
treatment  of  impassioned  music.  He  has  not 
ojonrned  in  Dreamland.  When  he  is  mystical, 
e stands  upon  a pillar,  as  the  saint  of  old,  far 
above  the  hopes,  tho  delusions,  the  emotions  of 
mankind.  Even  his  mysticism  is  expressed  not 
m vague  and  haunting  rhapsody,  but  in  set  and 
Xormul  pnrase.  He  wanders  through  tho  garden 
of  Chopin,  and  the  flowers  that  send  outswoet 
or  maddening  odors  anu  the  trees  that  are 
stirred  laintly  bv  the  languid  breeze  are  turned 
as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  the  metallic 
vegetation  seen  by  Baudelaire  in  bis  wild 

. T|)e.  Germans  use  often  the  word  “formida- 
. lu  connection  with  a pianist  of  great  tech- 
nique. Mr.  Busoni  is  certainly  a formidable 
Pianist.  He  can  startle;  he  commands  esteem; 
ecan  excite  wonder.  Ho  has  not  yet  shown  in 
^jew^ecitals  that  he  can  woo,  comfort  or  exalt 

Philip  Hale, 
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of 

Symphony  Orchestra,  is  now  interesled 
jin  a company  of  men  singers  and.  women  singers.  The 
organization  is  known  as  the  “ Nordica  Operatic  Concert 
Company.”  The  members  are  Nordica,  Scalchi,  Helen 
Dudleys,  Campbell,  Campanini,  Del  Puente,  Fischer. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  concerts  was  given  in  Music  Hall, 
the  16th.  The  next  concert  was  in  Montreal,  and  San 
Francisco  will  be  visited  before  faces  are  set  toward  the'" 
East. 

These  Nordica  concerts  are  divided  into  two  parts.  At 
first  songs  are  sung  by  members  of  the  company.  The 
second  part  is  devoted  to  an  act  of  an  opera  ; there  are 
no  scenic  accessories.  It  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to  add 
that  the  songs  are  tamiliar  to  the  audience. 

Take  Monday  evening,  for  instance.  What  did  our  old 
friend  Del  Puente  sing?  Why,  the  Toreador’s  Song,  of 
course,  and  he  sang  it  badly.  I am  prepared  to  commit 
blasphemy  ; I do  not  believe  that  he  ever  sang  it  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  composer,  and  I do  not  believe  tha°t 
he  ever  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  character  of  “ Esea- 
millo,”  from  the  time  (1878)  he  declined  the  part  and  told 
Mapleson  that  the  music  must  have  been  intended  for  one 
of  the  chorus.  Del  Puente  always  roared  the  refrain, 

“ Toreador  attento  ! ” But  the  direction  is  piano,  the  ac- 
companiment is  pianissimo  and  the  stage  direction  is 
“avec  fatuite.”  “ Escamillo,’  is  not  a thick  necked  butcher 


W lth  a sel  sn  ls  f'>p  of  the  arena.  ITT"m|sm 

peacock  fashion  before  1 he  gypsy  girls.  He  is  as  .illy  as  he 
S “ ed'  “ the  orchestra  remembers  quJly  he 
toreadorjs  phrase,  the  silhouette  of  “ Escamillo  ” ,ppea.  , 

Iscarnilio  sharply  rlerlned  with  conquering  gesture  and 
: amorous  sly  glance  ” I n,  . , . , store  anti 

! part  7 g 1 w,sh  t!,at  1 ,,ad  seen  Bouhy  in  the 

There  is  no  need  of  speaking  of  such  a concert  in  detail 
he  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  superb  singing  of  Nor- 
dica Nordica,  by  the  way,  will  return  to  London  in  time 
for  the  operatic  season.  They  have  asked  her  to  Ting  in 
ascagm  s -tantzu,”  and  she  told  me  that  she  had 
doubts  concerning  the  success  of  the  opera  and  therefore 

b*i°irn 0 'MnHc  ansmr- si,c  wui  «•*•*£ 

work  wm  h l nc7  7ntata  b-v  ,)r’  Mackenzie,  and  the 
J ha^v  and  sh  u aterat  Chicag°-  Nordica  seems 

be  some  am  ° ^ * L°nd°n  her  home-  Yet  there  must 
I annoying  circumstances  in  her  London  life.  For 

nstance,  Henri  Rochefort,  ex-dealer  in  journalistic  vitriol 

I race  eandShter  °*  d"eh’  is  her  nel*hbw  at  Clarence  Ter- 
his  dVawin  P Sh°W,ng  himselfat  the  window  of 

Pos  il  K m Wh6n  he  iS  clothed  on‘y  hi  his  nightshirt. 

Possibly  ,t  is  a moment  of  a systematic  day  or  a regularly 

lecurnng  re|,g,°us  observance,  for  on  the  stroke  of  3 p m 
Rochefort  appears  and  views  mankind  and  the  skv  Nor- 
dica  is  anxious  to  sing  in  the  music  dramas  of  Wagner 
At  this  same  concert  Mr.  Sapio’s  ••  Tone  Picture  Storm 
at  Vespert.de,”  was  played  under  his  direction.  The  com- 
position was  made  after  the  familiar  recipe  in  the  modern 

■ i „ gg  and  6t  !t  fl'ssolve  slowly;  use  plenty  of 

p?“cof„i;h“XTn  with  drum  *nti  cymbai 

I ,l]The-N0rdlCa  cotlcert  wa®  heard  by  a vast  and  applause- 

! he  Tuesd?  ' T ^ ^ Theatre  Was  cr™ded 

his  stick  fn  h rn7n  foIIowinS’  when  Anton  Seidl  took 

on  the  hJ  l r , ExCerpts  from  Wagner  followed  close  . 
the  heels  of  selections  from  Gounod,  for  - Faust  ” was 

the  opera  chosen  by  the  Nordica  company  for  concert 
I treatment,  and  “ Mephistopheles  Fischer  "wore  eye  passes 
and  sang  m a hastily  acquired  and  dialectic  Italian,  to  the 
I f , amusement  of  Campanini,  who  winked  occasionally 
to  his  friend  Rotoli  in  the  audience. 

1 he  Seidl  concert  gave  genuine  pleasure!  The  orches- 
tral numbers,  selections  from  “Lohengrin”  and  “ Parsi- 
al  and  the  “Siegfried  Idyl,”  were  played  in  a most 
sympathetic  manner,  and  the  women  who  took  part  in  the 
Grand  Scene  of  the  Valkyries  ” deserve  hearty  praise 
Miss  Juch  sang  delightfully.  Mir- gibbon,.  Ld  Miss 
* tern  made^lavorable  impression*.  The  pleasure  of  the 
audience  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  stage  was  English. 

* 

17thhe  Mr6Rel  Quartetgave  a con^'ert  the  evening  of  the 
7th.  Mr.  Busoni,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  clarinet- 
ist assisted.  ^ The  program  included  Volkman’s  trio,  op 

auinwT anntS  A mm°r  qUartet’  °P-  41  * No.  1,  and  Brahms’  I 
qumtet  for  clarinet  and  strings.  I am  told  on  good  an-  I 

onty  that  the  concert  was  one  of  unusual  excellence,  and  j 
that  the  qumtet  is  a thoroughly  charming  work,  full  of 
melody  and  color.  ^ 

* * 

Among  the  social  events  of  the  week  was  the  song  re-  i 
cital  of  Mr  Eliot  Hubbard,  who  for  some  years  was  known 
n the  catalogue  as  a baritone.  When  jean  de  Reszke  was  I 

i1Cre^at  jeaf  so  runs  the  story-Hubbard  sang  before  I 
him  and  de  Reszke  at  once  exclaimed  : “My  boy,  you  are 
not  a baritone  ; you  are  a tenor,  &c.”  This  story  can  be 
of  course,  filled  out  or  varied  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
reader.  At  any  rate,  this  is  true:  Hubbard  went  to  j 

Europe,  disappeared  from  view,  came  back  to  America, 
and  sang  lately  the  tenor  part  in  an  oratorio  given  in  a 
coast  town. 

Now  this  boosting  up  of  the  voice  is  not  always  a painless  I 
01  a safe  operation.  In  olden  times  when  singers  were  made  I 
and  not  born,  and  when  a pure  soprano  was  the  triumph- 
■ ant  result  of  cruelty,  just  as  human  bats,  bottle  men  and 
unfortunates  with  masks  of  flesh  or  sculptured  grin  were 
turned  out  by  the  dozen  by  Comprachicos,  the  mortality 
was  great.  Among  the  Copts  25  per  cent,  left  the  world'. 
Among  the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards  the  death  rate  was 
high.  I he  Chinese,  according  to  Amiot  were  more  skillful.  I 
1 here  is  a famous  instance  of  the  danger  of  converting  a j 
baiitone  to  a tenor.  Johann  Aloys  Mieksch  (1765-1SI3)B 
started  out  in  Dresden  as  a baritone,  out  he  dreamed  of  J 
the  conquest  of  tenors  and  tried  to  ,n  the  glorious  com- 
pany. His  endeavor  ledtoinflami  , .on  of  the  lungs,  and 
he  ncs ; ly  lost  his  life  as  well  as  his  ice.  Later  ho  studied 
under  | aselli  ; he  became  famous,  and  was  the  teacher  of 
the  Schroder- Devrient. 

Hie  quanta  of  Mr.  Hubbard’s  voice  is  pracf  illy  un 
change  1 lie  has  added  to  his  compass,  and  the  upper 
tones  are  ( he  purest  and  the  most  musical.  I ds  program, 
blt4u'  ow  songs  by  Chadwick  and  Foote,  wh;  re  wilh- 

uction.  Air.  Foote  played  pint  o pic  by  Sto- 
l MacDowell  and  himself. 


Fer  uccio  Busoni  gave  two  piano  recitals  thel.th-and 
isith.  The  recitals  were  in  certain  respects  remark- 
)U.  The  program  of  the  first  was  as  follows : 

,0  ude  and  fugue.  P major,  for  the  organ  (firs.  time). . Ba,  h-Busom 
. t ' oncer’  arrangement  for  the  piano. * 

Beethoven 

on  at  a.  C minor,  o in Schumann 

v>ecata,  op **  ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ * ** * * * ’ .. ^ . Chopin 

la.  urka.  nocturne,  impromptu,  barcarolle 

iposalixio  I".  \ Liszt 

\ 


v.on.ioliera  from  **  Vevv ia  e Napoli  .. 

Tara n telle  from  “ La  Muette  de  Tortici  ... 

The  program  of  the  second  included  these  pieces  : 

_ Bach-Tausig 

Toccata  and  fugue.  P minor Chopin 

Scwata.  E Minor Bi-ithcveH 

I R.  ndo.  op.  I*1 Schumann 

Variations,  op.  I Weber 

1 Perpctuum  mobile .........  Schloezer 

I Concert  etude ....  Liszt 

I Three  etudes  after  Paganini's  caprices 

Tremolo.  Allegretto.  La  Campanella.  t 

Polonaise.  E major  No.  " " ' 

You  see  at  a glance  that  these  programs  are  chiefly  made 
I nr  of  pieces  that  demand  digital  dexterity,  and,  indeed, 

I- \ve  seldom  heard  such  a thunderstorm  of  bravura  as  dur- 
I invr  the  second  recital.  In  this  age  when  technic  runs  in 
I the  street  we  are  not  easily  surprised  when  we  meet  it  even 
1 in  swollen  and  abnormal  proportions.  I have  never  heart 
I thc  Tausig  arrangement  of  Bach’s  organ  D minor  toccata 
I and  fugue  or  the  Liszt-Paganim  “Campanella  more 
f brilliantly  played.  Mr.  Busoni’s  bravura  is  almost  ag- 

i He  does  not  indulge  in  shallow  virtuosoship,  he  does  not 
I offend  the  fastidious  taste,  for  he  is  almost  always  an  ar- 
tist in  even-  sense  of  that  much  abused  word  , but  the 
1 glittering  brilliancy  of  bis  performance,  the  strength  of  his 
| attack,  the  nonchalance  shown  in  the  brushing  away  o 
I difficulties,  and  a certain  austerity  of  thought  disturb  te 
I hearer  who  begins  to  doubt  the  humanity  of  the  pianist. 

I \nd  the  hearer  would  fain  hear  one  simple,  haunting  song. 

I He  longs  for  color,  perfume,  strange  suggestion. 

In  loftiness  of  thought  and  in  supreme  excellence  of 
performance  Mr.  Busoni’s  playing  of  Bach  and  Beethoven 

I ! has  not  so  far  been  equalled  here  this  winter. 

* 

Paderewski  gave  another  recital  Saturday  afternoon 
I The  hall  was  crowded,  and  we  are  told  that  “ the  receipt. 

I were  in  excess  of  $4,000.”  The  only  hearty  and  sponta- 
I neons  applause  of  the  afternoon  followed  the  cheapes 
numbers  of  the  program:  “The  Midsummer  Nights 

I Dream ’’fantasy  of  Liszt  and  an  Hungarian  rhapsody  by 
I the  same.  Paderewski’s  fine  performance  of  Handel  s D 
minor  suite,  Mozart’s  A minor  rondo  and  Beethoven  s 
I i sonata,  op.  28,  was  not  appreciated  by  the  audience 
I tell  you  the  tale  as  twas  told  to  me,  for  I was  not  in  the 

| hall.  * 

I Marteau  carried  all  before  him  Friday  and  Saturday  at 
■ ; the  Symphony  rehearsal  and  concert.  Applause  that  was 
[I  furious  and  long  continued,  flowers  and  tender  g ances 
M from  the  more  impressionable  of  Friday  frequenters,  the 
I win m congratulations  of  the  conductor-the  young  man 

■ had  all  of  these,  and  he  deserved  them  all.  i 

I He  plaved  the  first  concerto  of  Bruch  and  Gouno  . I 
I «•  Vision  de  Jeanne  d’Arc.”  His  tone  was  large  and l beau- 
f tiful : his  technic  was  sure  ; his  bowing  w^s  a mo 
P older  violinists,  and  his  intonation  was  delightfu  ly  pure. 

No  one  who  has  appeared  at  these  concerts  as  soloist  dur- 
t mg  the  past  three  years  has  provoked  such  enthusiasm. 

The  orchestra  played  exceedingly  well  these  selecbo  s . 
f Goldmark’s  “ In  the  Spring”  overture,  Raff  s Im  Wald 

■ symphony  and  Liszt’s  “ Mephisto  waltz,  a dirty  musical 
I representation  of  a dirty  scene. 

The  death  of  Julius  Eichberg  is  mourned  most  sincerely 
Lj  even  those  that  knew  him  not.  for  thejame  of_the  man 

k " himself  was  not  confined  to  thc  circle  of  friends  or  of 
[ S To  those  that  knew  him  well  the  horizon  seems 
Mi  Lire  contracted  since  he  has  gone  before;  the  delight  <ff 
E music  and  the  pleasure  of  friendly  talk  by  open  fire  seem 
I not  so  certain — not  of  real  worth.  1 >.s  friend  of  many  years 
I and  once  his  associate  voiced  to  day  the  grief  of  the  towm 
I I quote  from  Mr.  B.  E.  Woolf’s  memorial  lmes  in 

|‘‘S“bS?rttiw»e<.  with  Us  mass  of  silver  Ha.,  and  bis  I 

■ strongl  intellectual  face  at  one,  characterized  Hm.  as i . ^ ° 

I w«,,„r  mind.  Sweet  of  disposition  a polished  man  of  the  worm 
I gentle  of  heart,  witty  and  revelling  in  genially  h«morou.  saUrc 

■ brimful  of  interesting  personal  reminiscences  of  * ^ , 

■ musicians  and  artists  with  whom  In  had  come  m contact  n 

B ,-arlier  vears  he  was  one  of  the  most  arming  of  companions. 

I Z L tender  Of  heart  as  a gentle  w an  and  to  the  last  preserved 
MZ  simplicity  and  the  buoyancy  o,  youth.  Hts  conversaUon 
[ bristled  with  epigram  and  hi*  natur*  >h  ver  . . 

■ Hi,  worth  as  a man  and  as  an  artist  was  very  high,  and  in  both  th 

aspect*  of  his  i ;ms  were  pure  d loft  v 

The  Apollo  Club  (male  voices)  gave  a concert  the  18th 
I The  feature 'of  the  concert  was  the  brat  production  of 
l -The  Boatman’s  Hvmn,”  a chorus  wit;  nano  accompam- 
Jm  men  and  incidental  baritone  solo.  Th  omposer  is  Miss 
■ Margaret  Lang.  ’ c daughter  of  Mr.  H J.  Lang,  and  the 

■ solo  was  sung  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Clifford.  Mr.  Kneisel.  the 

■ violinist,  assisted  the  club. 

Miss  Von  Stosc'n , the  violinist,  visited  friends  last  week. 
Sh<  was  not  heard  here  in  public.  Vhiuv  Hale, 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

b'  - — ■ — * 

The  Thirteenth  Concert  of  I 
the  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Hamlet  au<l  Ophelia  According 
to  Mr.  Mac  Dowell. 

The  Enthusiastic  Tribute  Paid  to 
Ignace  Paderewski. 


The  orchestra  gave  a robust  porfittinance  of 
tiio  Schumann  symphony.  lhe  effect  was 
marred  al  tunes  by,  tho  unluneluluess  of  t..0 
wind  instruments.  The  concert  was  protracted 
to  a late  hour,  and  many  left  the  hall  i.eloro  the 
opening  measure  of  tho  ” Moistersinger 

overlura  Philip  UAlk 
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....Schumann 


ny  No.  1.  » flat  °.Pbu  17 ’'..\\radeie\VBUi 

o for  pianoforte,  A mliioi  • op.  Mac  Powell  i 

;ms  for  orchestra,  op.  — 

e,  Op.  37.  No  2 1 Chopin 

jp.  84,  No.  1 f „„„  Knernherg” . ..Wagner 


The  programme  of  tne  thirteenth  Symphony 
concert  was  as  follows: 

Two  poems 

Nocturne,  0 , - ; 

XSSk0#  “ Uis'M^stersing.r  von  Nuernberg” . ..Wagner 
Mr.  Paderewski  was  i he  pianist. 

Mr  Paderewski  was  reeled  warmly  when  he 
appeared  on  the  stage,  and  at  the  end  of  th 
concerto  he  was  applauded  wHhunbndede- 

There  was  «ain  s“n  ^ V^Paderewski  never 

a-,  a- 

at  the  concert  of  Saturday  evening. 

His  concerto  does  not  wear  well.  ’When  it  was 
played  by  him  last  season,  there  was  nmch 
its  material  that  seemed  effective.  Saturday 
its  Witten  favorable  impression  was 

not  renewed.  The  pianoforte  part  appeared  to 
be  often  meaningless,  or  merely  a means  of  «x- 

: srr 

Unsel  of  a spectacular  theatre-piece  Mr. 
Paderewski  played  with  fire  and  hnlhancy^ 
but  he  frequently  forced  the  tone.  °r.  tospeak 
plainly,  he  pounded,  and  without  necessity. 

AVhe  * the  concerto  s first  .P^ed  .hereby 
Mrs.  Knig  in  March.  SJb  th  makes  severer 
made  was  this.  technique  than 

demands  upon  the  player  s ^ and  it 

mini.  lftouMviii-i  " ■ not  almost  m- 

would  be  more  effective  were  i^not  ^ 

i bb.«jss 

Tmsimlression  wisTt^engthene”0^  t£“  hear- 
ing of  Saturday  evening. 

Mr  Paderewski  was  not  in  his  happiest  vein. 

His  performance  of  the  i^cturne  poetic  feel- 

uerad  and  artihcia  . devoid  of  the  mai- 

ms: it  XafcMoriug  which  se.ms  peculiar  to 
nimUVofwaisChD  pUv'ngoi  the  waltz  as  Iran* 
as  ou  former  occasions.  ^ 

/i^-tdo-  dies  HU 

HsS'teoltgMti;! 

the  seat  of  the.  scorn  nil.  has 

the  i orest  remains.'  that  whicn  is  wmw  lhe 

Chffie^fofplperand  type  is  not  without  fouu- 

dauon6  MozPart  the  vir:nosS  ts  * i myth  Mo 

lanZmen  tUe  liieot  a contemporaneous  com- 
position?  , 

haVnowthat the ‘m^^u^bovHth^  Pr nice  of 
^ost  may  walk  the 

n,°t  by  «y  o‘n0aMacDow0u,  put  how 
charming"  effects, 

°£ipwasditotri;i3 

’gssfirlf 

would  fain  dream  the  dream  ".^1  Pmtet1’ 

the  nobler  work. 
When  l hear  such  programme  music  a , *;  j 

£r  isftasr  S 

perlormuig  arithmetical  calculations. 

Dowell.  . 


IV1R.  BUSONI’S. RECITAL, 

Mr  Busoui  gave  the  fourtli  and  last  of  his 
aeries  of  pianoforte  recitals  in  Union  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  There  was  a Targe  and  ap- 
preciative audience.  The  programme  was  as 

follows : , __ 

<’’hat'onne  for  violin  solo.  (Concort  &mng6* 

(First  time.) BaA£M.n> 

Pantasie,  op.  

X.  Ktude-fuite  . . . . ) Busoni 

2.  Scei.o  de  Ballot ) 

Nocturne.  C 6barp  minor)  Chopin 

Fourtli  Ballade,  l minor. 

WaMesrausohen ••••••{. Liszt 

Lucrezla  Borgia.  Fantasia  No.  X ) 

Mr  Busoni’s  arrangement  of  the  celebrated 
chaconne  of  Bach  is  eminently  successful  m 
this  respect:  The  arrangement  seems  as  though 
It  were  thought  out  originally  for  the  piano- 
forte  There  are  eminent  authorities  who  claim 
that  the  violin  does  not  lend  itself  gracefully  to 
polyphony,  and  this  claim  is  not  without  foun- 
dation Whether  such  an  arrangement  as  this 
one  by  Mr.  Busoni  is  justifiable  is.  a question 
that  invites  hot  discussion.  But  this  is  certain, 
that  iiis  treatment  of  the  violin  solo  is  respect- 
ful. dignified,  sympathetic  and  effective,  lhe 
piece  was  played  with  breadth  and  fire  in  nobie 
and  heroic  vein  throughout. 

The  supreme  characteristics  of  Mr.  13  us  on  1 s 

performance  were  sharply  marked  in  the  con- 
cert of  yesterday.  Brilliancy  was  equaled  by 
accuracy:  technical  difficulties  were  iorsrotten 
by  the  hearer.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  the 
player,  a confidence  that  is  built  on  sure  ioun: 
dations  of  skill  and  knowledge.  Mr.  Busoni 
again  displayed  rare  intellectuality.  Per_ 

formance  ot  the  slow  movement  of  the  Schu- 
bert fautasie  was  of  unsurpassable  serenity, 
purity  and  grandeur.  In  this  one  movement 
Mr.  Busoni  rose  to  a height  that  has  not  been 

reached  by  any  pianist  of  tbe  season. 

The  etude- fugue  and  the  * scene  de  ballet 
are  not  only  effective  coucert  pieces;  they  show 
the  thoroughness  of  the  composer’s  education  as 
well  as  refined  taste,  sense  of  proportion  and 
originality.  _ ^ 

This  series  of  recitals  is  now  over.  Mr.  Bu- 
soni has  shown  uncommon  abilities  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  works  by  Bach.  Beethoven  and 
Liszt.  In  the  rendering  of  Chopin,  he  has  been 
less  fortunate,  for  he  has  not  given  any  evi- 
dence of  the  peculiar  poetic,  sensuous,  morbid 
temperament  that  alone  meets  the  strange,  and 
perhaps  unreasonable  demands  of  that  hectic 
and  nervous  composer.  ^ _ 

Philip  Hale, 
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The  First  Vocal  Concert  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  Heinrich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  gave  the  first  of 
two  vocal  concerts  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Meionaon.  They  were  assisted  by  the  Kueise 
Quartette.  The  programme  was  as 

Quartette,  G Major,  op.  18  . ••••••■• Beethov 

^ Kneisel  Quartette.  .14 

KWlem  Tartarus'  ......Schubert 

Die  Forelle  Mr.  Heinrich. 

0 wert  Thou  in  the  Cold  Blast  I 

Mother,  O Sing  me  to  Best  \ .....Franz 

Ach1UWeiiui'ifii  docli  eln  Jlmmchenwurj 
Mrs.  Heinrich. 

Night  Hvmn  at  Sea)  • Goring  Thomas 

Armour  Vtllageoise  ) ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heinrich.  aclubert 

Die  Allmacht ■ Yjolnrlch 

Andante  from  Quartette^)  major  ........ 

Scherzo  from  Quartette,  N o.  X.  A minor  op.  41 . . scnuiuuu 

. Kneisel  Quartette. Mackenzle 

Serenade HorrocKs 

Bird  and  Rose D»  Ubert 

Finch  and  Robin clay 

Gip;y,ioiin 

Ach  weuns  nurder  Konigwuesst Schuinann 

My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair  ua*u 

Mrs.  Heinrich.  Mozart 

Two  Duets  from  Magic  Flute . 

Mr.  tieinrich  is  known  in  this  country  and  in 
England  as  a musician  of  imagination,  taste  and 
knowledge.  He  is  quick  to  catch  the  intention 
of  the  composer  and  able  to  intemret  that  in- 
tention. it  is  possible  to  quarrel  occasionally 
with  his  vocal  art:  but  he  is  a man  of  rare  tem- 
perament. He  has  dramatic  instinct.  He  can 
put  himself  iu  the  place  of  the  c°“P“er- 
On  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by  the  Kneisel 
Quartette,  an  organization  of  widespread  and 
deserved  reputation.  When  the  names  of  such 
artists  as  the  members  of  the  club  are  on  a pro 
gramme,  the  concert-goer  may  rest  assured  of 
tbe  artistic  merit  of  the  performance. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  Mr.  Hein- 
rich  proposed  to  sing;  that  his  wife  was  an- 
nounced as  a colleague ; that  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tette was  willing  to  assist-in  spite  of  these 
facts,  there  was  but  a handful  of  hearers  in  the 
Meionaon  yesterday. 

To  explain  this  neglect  of  an  excellent  con- 
cert or  even  to  attempt  to  explain  it.  would  be 
a thankless  task.  The  attempt  might  even  be 
regarded  as  an  impertiuenco.  Music,  whether 
it  be  vocal  or  instrumental,  chamber  concert  or 
, grand  opera,  symphony  or  operetta,  is  to  many 
I merely  a caprice  or  a thing  of  fashion.  Ap- 
plause falls  oil  the  unjust  as  well  as  on  the  just, 
provide  I always  that  tho  unjust  is  favorably  m- 

U'lhoCUprogramme  of  yesterday  was  Polvglot. 
and  the  accompaniments  were  played  by  Mr. 
Heinrich.  Mr.  Heinrich  sang  wnh  as  much 
care  and  with  as  much  spirit  as  though  he  were 
surrounded  by  hun  ireds  of  applaudin; 
ers  and  his  talent  was  appreciated  thoroughly 
by’ those  that  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present.  After  Schbort’s  "Die  Allmacht  the 
singor  was  tw.ee  recalled:  too  honor  was  de- 
served. for  the  performance  was  noble  in  Its 
breadth  aim  dignity.  Mrs  l.omrlch  sal>«  ''i‘h 
tasto  Her  voice  1*  sympathetic.  iue  Kueiscl 
Quartette  played  delightfully  the  allotted  num- 
bers. 


t 


. 


i 'lhe  second  ai^last  recital  will  be  civcn 
■•Tuesday  eveninsr**Feb-  7,  at  8 o’clock.  Mrs. 
T Heinrich  will  sin*  .-ours  by  Franz  and  Soliu- 
mann;Mr.  Heinrich  will  be  hoard  In  sonijs  by 
Schubert.  Krahrus.  Handel.  Clay.  Mackenzie, 
Stanford  and  Schumann,  and  there  will  ho 
duets  oy  Gorimr  Thomas,  Rubinstein  and  Mo- 
zart. 


Ur- 9 
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, .Chopin 


, Liszt 


Philip  Hale. 

Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  January  29,  lK!);i 

MR.  FERRUCCIO  BUSONI  gave  the  third 
his  piano  recitals  in  Union  Hall  the  evening  of  tl 
24th  ult.  Here  is  the  program  : 

Fantasie  and  fugue  on  the  name  “ Bach  ” Liszi 

Sonata,  op.  10tl Beethoven 

Prelude- 

Nocturne,  C minor { 

Two  etudes,  op.  25 

Legendes— 

“St.  Franziskus  of  Assisi -The  Sermon  to  th( 

Birds”..., 

“St.  Franziskus  of  Paola  Walling  on  the  Waves 
“ Mephisto  ” valse,  No.  1 

When  the  nine  year  old  Busoni,  a wonder  child,  appeared 
in  Vienna  in  18$>6  as  a pianist  and  a composer,  Eduard 
Hanslick  preached  a short  sermon  on  the  dangers  that 
attend  the  exposition  of  musical  precocity.  The  learned 
Doctor  spoke  of  the  countless  little  stars  that  blaze  for  a 
season  and  then  fall  forever  below  the  horizon.  The 
fancied  Paganini  is  found  among  the  second  violins  of  an 
orchestra.  The  future  rival  of  Patti  ends  in  the  chorus. 
It  would  appear  that  Herod’s  slaughter  of  the  Innocents 
was  nothing  to  the  hecatombs  of  tender  victims  offered  on 
.the  altar  of  parental  greed  or  ambition. 

Hanslick  found  m the  young  Busoni  “ genuine  musical 
feeling  and  an  uncommon  memory.”  The  compositions  of 
the  boy  were  “short  and  good,  and  yet  not  so  good  that 
they  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  teacher’s  assistance.” 
The  doctor  patted  the  boy  on  the  head  and  charged  him 
to  beware  of  becoming  accustomed  to  “easily  won  and 
flattering  applause.” 

It  was  in  1890  that  Busoni  won  the  composer’s  prize 
given  by  Rubinstein  to  the  best  pianist  composer  appear- 
ing in  an  international  contest.  And  then  be  was  made 
professor  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory  at  Moscow.  Was 
Busoni  chilled  to  the  bone  in  sad  and  cold  Russia?  Did  he 


there  become  enamored  of  the  monotony  of  the  coloring  of 
a vast  Russian  landscape? 

This  same  pianist  is  in  certain  respects  the  most  per- 
plexing of  the  performers  that  now  appear  on  onr  concert 

stage. 

His  purpose  seems  exalted  and  noble.  The  means  of 
carrying  out  his  purpose  seem  unlimited.  Technical  dif- 
ficulties vanish  at  the  touch  of  his  fingers.  The  metallic 
brilliancy  of  his  bravura  dazzles  the  eye.  An  isolated  note 
is  like  the  crack  of  a whip.  An  arabesque  is  as  delicate 
as  the  frost  tracery  on  the  window  pane.  Chords  crash 
under  his  hands  as  waves  that  dash  on  an  Atlantic  cliff. 
The  fugue  revolves  gladly  in  obedience  to  the  stern  look  of 
the  master.  The  austerity  of  the  many  sided  Beethoven 
finds  a sympathetic  interpreter.  The  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  a Liszt  polonaise  are  magnified  when  Busoni  is  the 
narrator. 

At  the  same  time  this  man  of  Italian  blood  sings  a 
melody  of  Chopin  as  though  it  were  the  invention  of  a 
straight  laced  mastersinger.  He  seems  to  abhor  all  that  is 
sensuous  in  music,  so  that  he  may  justly  and  even  rever- 
ently be  called  the  Saint  Anthony  of  the  piano.  He 
appreciates  that  which  is  intellectual,  mystical  or  solemn. 
His  head  is  in  the  clouds,  or  above  the  clouds  in  rarest  air. 
Does  he  care  for  the  simple  and  human  emotions  of  erring, 
striving,  hoping,  despairing  men  and  women? 

His  personality  is  attractive.  He  has  the  face  of  the 
artist.  His  manner  is  dignified  and  modest.  There  are 
no  facial  contortions.  There  are  no  physical  manifesta- 
tions of  the  conquering  of  a severe  task. 

* 

* * 

And  now  abideth  technic,  personality,  temperament— 
these  three  ; but  the  greatest  of  these  is  temperament. 

* 

* * 

The  definition  by  Leibnitz  of  music  is  not  accepted  in 
these  days  of  mysophobia,  paranoia,  neurosis  and  paresis. 
What  concert  goer  of  to-day  would  hold  music  to  be  “ an 
occult  exercise  of  the  mind  unconsciously  performing  arith- 
metical calculations.” 

* 

* * 

As  the  men  of  a former  century,  as  Joachim  Raff  et  al. 
down  to  the  Parisian  aesthetes,  see  color  in  sound,  so  to  the 
concert  goer  the  trombone  is  “ purple  red  to  brown  violet  ” 
and  the  oboe  “ pure  yellow  to  deep  green.” 

* 

* *• 

Color  is  all  very  well  ; and  materialism  in  music  is  per- 
haps necessary,  but  temperament  is  indispensable.  But 
what  is  temperament?  If  a pianist  were  asked  this  ques- 
tion he  might  reply  to  the  questioner  as  acelebrated  author 
of  Boston  when  once  asked  by  a colleague  to  define  “ style.” 
“Style?”  said  the  simple  man.  “ Why  style  is  that  which  I 
have  and  you  lack.” 


The  pianist,  whoever  he  may  be,  moves  some  one  hearer, 
or  at  least  pleases  him.  Here  enters  the  element  of  sub- 
jectivity that  must  enter  into  any  final  estimate.  This 
element  has  been  soclearly  expressed  by  Mr.  John  Adding- 
ton Symonds  that  his  words  are  worthy  of  quotation  : 
" The  mind  of  one  individual,  qualified  by  certain  idiosyn- 
cratic properties,  and  further  qualified  by  ti  c conditions 
of  his  race  and  age,  is  brought  lo  bear  upon  the  product  of 
another  human  mind,  itself  qualified  by  certain  idiosyn- 
cratic properties  and  further  qualified  by  the  conditions 
of  a certain  race  and  century.”  Let  A stand  for  the  artist 
or  author,  and  let  b and  c represent  his  temperament  and 
his  milieu.  Let  I)  stand  for  the  critic  (or  hearer),  and  letz’ 
and  /represent  his  temperament  and  milieu.  The  relation 
between  the  two  involves  a blending  of  b,  c,  e,  and  /,  “ so 
uncertain  in  combinations  as  to  preclude  scientific  critical 
exactitude  in  the  latter’s  estimate.” 

But  what  hearer  in  listening  to  a pianist  deliberately 
takes  account  of  the  “ moral,  political,  religious,  aesthetic, 
sensuous  sympathies  and  antipathies  playing  an  inevit- 
able part?”  He  listens  to  pianists  that  are  foreigners 
alike,  of  his  own  age,  but  surrounded  by  a transported  and 
foreign  atmosphere,  of  different  accidental  mental  equip- 
ment. Grant  that  there  is  no  difference  in  degree  of  tech- 
nic, that  the  degree  of  intellectuality  is  the  same.  One 
pianist  holds  not  merely  one  hearer  in  his  hands,  but  a 
mighty  audience  thrown  together  at  a stated  moment.  An- 
other compels  respect  and  admiration,  but  he  keeps  the 
hearer  at  arm’s  length.  So  we  say  vaguely:  A has  tem- 
perament ; B is  without  temperament. 

Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  confessed  that  three  things  were 
too  wonderful  for  him  ; yea,  four  which  he  knew  not ; and 
yet  temperament  was  only  hinted  at  by  Agur.  The  suc- 
cessful jury  lawyer  is  full  of  it  ; it  dripped  from  the  pores 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini ; and  do  you  suppose  tKat  the  “ far- 
mer’s girl  boiling  her  iron  tea  kettle  and  baking  short- 
cake ” whom  Walt  Whitman  would  have  looked  at  “ every 
afternoon  of  his  life  ” was  without  it  ? 

=i= 

*  *  * 

Now,  I do  not  believe  that  Busoni  is  wholly  without  tem- 
perament, for  some  of  his  compositions  reveal  it.  Nor  do 
I believe  that  he  is  “ color  deaf.”  Perhaps  with  noble,  al- 
most ascetic  purpose  he  wishes  nothing  earthly  in  his 
music.  Wet  he  might  ponder  the  praise  awarded  by  Bel- 
laigue  to  De  Greef,  the  Belgian  pianist.  “ Here  is  one  who 


plays  without  dryness  and  without  hardness,  who  takes 
! hold  of  the  keys  without  attacking  them,  as  so  many 
I attack  with  aggressive  violence.  He  manipulates,  he 
, shades  off  and  tones  down  the  sonority  produced,  just  as  a 
J paintei  treats  his  colors  ; and  we  forget  that  those  fright- 
ful keys  of  wood  and  ivory  which  so  often  rebel  against  all 
i expression  and  all  poetry  stand  between  the  strings  and 
the  pianist’s  fingers.” 

Mi.  Busoni  is  now  one  of  the  first  pianists  among  us.  In 
I bi  illiancy  and  in  intellectuality  he  need  fear  no  present 
rival.  Is  temperament  to  be  cultivated?  If  such  a thing 
is  possible  and  he  cares  for  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
| should  not  incite  affection  as  well  as  compel  respect. 


| With  the  exception  of  this  recital  of  Mr.  Busoni,  the  con- 
i certs  of  the  past  week  do  not  call  for  extended  notice.  The 
evening  of  the  23d  ult.  Mr.  Leo  Schultz,  the  second  'cello 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  gave  a concert  in 
I Stemert  Hall.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Campanari,  bari- 
| tone  ; Mr.  Kuntz,  violin  ; Mr.  Mahr,  violin  ; Mr.  Hoyer, 
\jola  , Mr.  Faelten,  piano  ; Mr.  Schuecker,  harp,  and  Mr. 

| Kelley,  organ.  The  program  included  the  Schumann 
piano  quintet,  pieces  for  ’cello  by  De  Swert,  Bruch  and 
! P°PP2r>  the  Chopin  Allegro  de  Concert  op.  46,  and  songs  j 
by  Marcello  and  Schulz.  These  songs,  “ The  Love  Star” 
and  The  Fisher”  for  baritone,  with  piano  and  harp 
accompaniment,  are  said  to  speak  favorably  of  Mr.  Schulz’s 
talent,  and  his  playing  of  the  ’cello  numbers  was  loudly 
i applauded. 

1 he  quintet  was  admirably  given,  I hear,  and  Mr.  Cam-  j 
panari  sang  as  ever,  with  fire  and  conviction.  I regret 
that  I was  unable  to  be  at  this  concert,  for  Mr.  Schulz  is 
well  worthy  of  the  respect  of  all  musicians  as  aatist  and  as 
man.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  he  is  a master 
of  mimicry,  and  his  imitation  of  Liszt  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming a Hungarian  rhapsody  is  a masterpiece  of  breadth  f 
as  well  as  detail. 


Monday  evening,  the  23d,  Francis  Wilson,  appeared  at 
the  Globe  in  “ The  Lion  Tamer.”  You  are  familiar 
with  the  work  and  the  performance.  There  was  plenty  of 
fun  and  there  was  no  music.  And  yet  Wilson  has  strained 
many  nerves  in  his  search  after  tunes.  Stahl  and  Ed- 
wards and  Hubbard  Smith  have  tried  their  hands,  but 
theie  is  notone  good  rollicking  tune  in  the  whole  operetta. 
Miss  Glaser  has  not  yet  recovered  from  her  throat  trouble, 
and  the  part  of  “ Angelina”  was  taken  acceptably  by 
Miss  Cecile  Eissing. 


The  third  a .1  hist  concert  of  the  Adamowski  Quartet 
was  given  the  afternoon  of  the  ‘24th  ult.  in  Chickering 


Hall.  Mr.  Nikisch  was  the  pianist,  and  the  program  was 
made  up  of  a I laydn  G major  Quartet  ; Gold  mark’s  suite 
tor  violin  and  piano,  and  Saint-Saens’  piano  quartet,  B flat 
majoiq  op.  H.  The  ensemble  was  not  of  the  excellence 


eeasions.#n0r  was  it  a iget^er  wortllj 

.-.f  the  well-known  participants. 

The  intonation  ofthe  first  violinist  was  at  times  -pure  , 
the  piano  was  too  much  m evidence,  am  P 

I quartet  there  was  frequently  a lack  of  precisi 


The  echo  of  the  applause  that  greeted  Marteau  has^not 

v t lied  away  There  are  violinists,  however,  wholook  at 
him  askew.  They  can  find  nothing  tangible  toatUdm 
the  performance,  but  they  mutter  sentences  such  as  He 
?;grto  Study."  or  “ He  needs  maturity.”  Th,  ^reminds 
, me  that  a well-known  concert  goer  was  asked  w hat  he 
thought  of  Marteau,  and  this  was  his  reply  : “ ou 
im  not  a musician,  but  Marteau  must  be  a great  fiddler 
am  m »■  firirUpr^  in  the  orchestra 

I for  1 noticed  that  none  of  the  fiddlers  in 

jl  applauded  him  heartily.”  * 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


The  Cecilia  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  gave 
the  second  concert  of  the  seventeenth  season  the  evening 

of  lanuarv‘26  in  Music  Hall.  The  club  was  assisted  by 
ot  January  - Heinrich,  tenor, 

Miss  Maud  Powell,  violin  ; Mi.  wm.  ci.  n • , 

and  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyu,  baritone.  The  program  was  of  a 

j miscellaneous  na^ean  q “Snulbis  akoady  "known"  | 
ST^^nd?  “y  Tschaikowsky , is  perhaps  the  finest  and 

^r£Sl^trations  by  Max  Bruch,  of  Heyse’s  j 

alto  voice  is  skillful  and  the  composition  shows  not  only 
musical  feeling,  but  dramatic  instinct  as  well.  Miss  i 
Powell  placed  the  obligato  to  the  Bruch  cyclus,  and  Sara- i 
rate’s  Zigeunerweisen,”  and  she  and  Messrs.  Heinrich  , 
and  Meyu  were  applauded  loudly.  The  singing  of  the 
i "horns  was  excellent  in  all  respects,  but  the  program  was 
I t diversified.  There  was  a prevailing  melancholy  so 
J that  the  hearer  who  entered  cheerfully  departed  m dole  u 
n|  dumps.  * 


The  Cecilia  will  give  a concert  in  Salem,  February  9.  | 
At  the  next  concert  of  the  regular  season  'The  Damna- 
fL  of  Faust  " will  be  given,  and  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  is  en- 
gaged as  “ Mephistopheles.  The  “ Wage  Earners 
certs  given  by  the  Cecilia  are  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  give  next  Sunday  the 
1 r>  minor  mass  No.  2 by  Cherubini  and  Chadwick  s Pha.- 
m • Expirans  ” This  latter  noble  work  was  first  broug  it 
, nut  at  the  Springfield  festival  of  1892,  and  you  have  heard 
it  in  New  York,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  given  m Boston. 

! The  solo  quartet,  as  announced,  will  be  Mrs.  Nordica,  Mrs. 
[ Poole  and  Messrs.  Campanari  and  Fischer. 


The  Fourteenth  Concert  of 
the  Symphony  Orchestra, 


The  Second  Concert  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


“ Phoenix  Expirans  ” Set  to  Music 
by  George  W.  Chadwick. 


The  programme  of  the  fourteenth  symphony 

concert  was  as  follows.  Beethoven 

Overture,  “Corlolan  ■ ■ 'iti'iVj'  for  'ciiorus,  quartette 

‘•The  Skeleton  in  Armor.  l'nnat  route 

ami  orchestra.  <4, a*1  ll>n  ® amUffchest r a . . . .Brahms 

^ “ (First  tune  in  Boston.,^ 

Mrs.  Barnard-Smith  Miss  Carlsmnh  Messr, 
Geo.  J.  Parker  and  Clarence , K Ha|  sa^ 
quartettes  in  Mr.  Foote’s  ballad.  Ihe  choru 
was  the  Boston  Symphony  Chorus. 


Pad'  in 

concert  last  evening,  so  far  as  th  i chopin’s  noc- 

He  was  heard  in  bis  own  concerto,  and  mChop 
turne  op.  37.  No.  2,  and  valse  * Muste 

recalled  again  and  again  , y concerto  he  was  occa- 

““e:mgavTaTiIi:a»rat  time*  «•— 

l of  Schumann’s  B flat  Symphony.  MacDowell’s  orches- 

The  other  orchestral  numbers  w - ..  Meister- 

• tral  Hit-wL^yedlBNewyork,  1 

I f TT  inei^7  at  a Van  der  Stucken  concert.  “ Ophelia 
I?  heard  in  American  towns,  and  the  two  pieces 

’ has  been  hear  Weimar.  These  tone  poems 

I were  played  in  Bresiai  T.  are  the  names 

I at  the  same  ime  intensely  human. 


T5  f Paine’*  ” Coluui5us  March  and  Hymn  " 
Pl°hXi{^n  by  official  invitation  for  the  open-  j 
was  written  oy  World’s  Co,uinbiau  Ex- 1 

iuK-,Cini,b^  Chicago  and  performed  there  lor  tae  J 
position  at  Chicago  a ^ yUilr.»  it  was] 

first  tune  in  October  { mance  in  anim-t 

written  with  a view  to  ^ 2Q0  aud  a 

mei.se  bad.w'tb  To  ,u(1(je  0f  its  merits  when 
chorus  ot  f0®  'different  conditions  might  be 
itisgiveuun  *er  nn  e Those  general 

regarded  P'  »yhJ*  oe  made,  First, 

statements  m b sitions  kno.vn  to  the 

his  country  by  ^ me  Coiumuiau  Exposi- 
orchesiral  'v°rks  ....  invitation  extended  to 

i1?U  fv  the  m inagefs  of  the  exposition  was  a 
him  by  the  mmagera  c(.  and  aduliration. 

deserved  tribute  of  T? ^nation  was  the  grace- 
1 tie  acceptance  ot  tue  . . <un  won  me 

bo  worthy  oMi  is 1 reimtatiou 

odg'in a lba n dt  hor  o ugh  ly  musical  works  of  the 
eminent  composer 


..  .a.  <XK,°°£ST4““S ; 

does  not  appear  to  allow  ot  r^tb“‘®tf  ^"on- 
£ whether  the  choice 

over  James  Clarence  M angan  s Vision  of  Co 
naught,”  the  superb  and  mystical  poem  of  the 
timeand  the  years  of  Cabal  M«  o theWnc- 
redHand;  he  might  have  taken  from  Percy 
Beliques,  “John  Barleycorn  with  its  stirring 
lines, 


John  Barleycorn  has  got  a beard, 

Like  any  other  man. 

Mr  Foot,  preferred  "The  Skeleton  in  Armor. 

The  question  is  this,  What  did  he  do  with  it? 


He  that  proposes  to  put  niusictoabaUadfuil 
Of  panoramic  incidents  must,  if  he  wishes  t 
gain  dram 

c r ea te  as^p^m  o o ns. ^ ^ar ef vU fy1  ev Mv^n cn lit 
trusting.  If  fieoonsid ,r  car duuy  or 

he  is  apt  to  I awav  oy ^ italicizing  so 

the  effect  is  fr^ttere  away  ^uy  >lraolon^6ll  u 

The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild, 

Kell  down  U"On  the  stone,  .. , 

The  nurse  took  up  the  squealing  child. 

But  still  the  child  squeal  d on. 

ployed  a _ quartette fo^  ^«rr«fljfe  He  used 

the°aUegro  in  d.toent  and  with  v~ 

Hd' ifundramatic.  The  music  seldom  suits  or 
intensities  the  words.  anc\  well-trained 

A vta  ler  of  ’'’a“  yivi  t impression  by 

Sr^ulu  “otin  of  Longtellow.  Mr.  Ftjote  . 
|ftunl  wVr“ai°nst  the  palpable  meaning  of 

them. 


The  questioner,  the  narrator  an d^the^^M^J^J 

that  answers  ard  all  one  a d tue^  a veQ_ 

person.  1 Ins  one  m smal  P once  skated,  led 
tnloquist.  lfig®tet ,®e  consent  of  Hildebrand. 

a wild  bfe.  asked  the  consent  ^ years  t 

bore  aw  .y  the  mai  . Bissoul  to  go  skvward 
same  voice  in 

Sie  episodes*. of  his  existence. 


I,  there  horror  in  tbf‘«hf  the^ming  to  Ufa? 
inspired  by  the  curse”  effectivo?  No; 

Ho.  is  the  dead  “ “j  iea,jlng  of  voices  dony 
for  tempo,  notation  ana  1 t And  so  througb- 
the  possible  midents.  O >ce.  it  is  true, 

out  the  catalogue  giving  comparative 

Mr.  Foote  succeeded  Conventional  treat- 

Sl^roT  ale  tVTuIs  Ciunffg,  ’Once,  as  I 
| told  in  glee,”  the  quartette,  pp.  10-14. 


The  music  tau^»m;5a 

times  treated  so  that  tn  v £ti  narmouy 
times  they  are  so  led that  the ^resui^s^ 
is  dry.  noisy  and  without  cue  ln  the  rea(1. 

f^!TinythoS  eleventh  and  twelfth  measures  of 
the’ fifteenth  page. 


Nor  . can  the  ^^uenta^n^ 

It  is  either  thin  instruments.  I'10 

too  Irequently  d0,u  ’ “,ru,.loIlls  are  not  effect- 
differont  choirs  of  seolns  to 

pahi'  to^  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics ot  the  instruments. 


Throughout  theworkthere  wa  certainjever. 
but  It  is  a slow  Uver.  p0slpone._i  indefinitely. 
There  artffalse  prophecies  concerning  the  ar- 
rival  of  a climax. 


ncnn(y  nf  Destiny”  has  been,  heard  in 

assy  “°p" 

effect. 


There  will be ,n* * 

this  weex.  Ihe  p ogramme^  ag  follows: 

E maiot-,  OP  56,  Thieriot;  con- 


8SBR®  & a™. 


THE  HANDEL.  AND  HAYDN. 

The  D minor  mass  (No.  2)  of  Cherubini,  and 
“^hmMx  Expirans.”  a hymn  for  chorus.solo 

SSSSr 


— ■ * 

Moore-Lawson.  „ • h ; l10  hymn  was 

Mockridge  ^d  Max  Heum,  b chotal 

issyre  snss. r- 

Who  wrote  this  strange  poem,  this  singular 

. _ • O \T  a a n i 


VVUU  wivwv  - — 

mixture  of  eroticisms  and  mysticUm^  No  one 
knows.  It  is  sai  l to  he  a.  y . wick  pr0uably 

found^it  SSi  ^ 

Poetry.” 


Let  us  for  a moment  ‘consult  the  wisdom  of 

the  ancients  concerning  the  phffimx.  lb0'0  i8 

never  but  one  at  a time  *hi^r  was  fif st  re- 
rarely  seen  ny  td?*1:  h reign  of  Sesostris. 

marked  at  Heliopolis  in  Z g00t)l  y0iir  0f 

One  was  bJ°"ifab,’bte°  nu“  taken  lor  the  Arabian 
the  city.  “ has  been  n with  cinnamon. 

s;4'.i  sm  5s~^stasJi  i 
sara  f?rs  «tts.wjrrfss ' 

Plutarch  tells  us  hat  the  bthat  u causetn  the 
13  pleasant  eating.  ” |lvulg  fs  acquainted  i 
wTtl^mau  or  — wCh^seen  this  bird.  \ 


wUhmewbrThip  ^HhVchurcb  o?  with  religious 
contemplation  2 ^ £ume  rare 

Refreshing  fid  the  air; 

Booh  ciirons,  wet  with  dew. 

And  fruit  with  golden  hue 
Quench  this  consuming  the, 

Sorlot  uie  thus  expire. 


If  nain  love  may  be. 
Trio  ‘ 


Or  love  pain  may  he, 

1 do  no.  care  to  know. 
This  thing  alone  l know; 
J<  lid  Is  the  pain  to  me. 

sweet  is  the  love  to  me. 


It  is  a Pity  that  the  E‘iiglisu  version^  of^^The  j 

I from  the  flames  shall  rise. 


sweet.  vxiv,  

Surely  we  are  not  far  from  *“|n“<Xnt“ne€d 
myrrh  and  me  niU  of  „ the  voice  of 

in  •\ihvpWj  m of  'solomou,  who, 


in  •'  the  song  of  m 0f  Solomou,  who, 

the  Sulamite  in  tne  h r yol  uXOiaims. 

waiting  tor„b“  H L'ff o ns.  co mf or t ’m o whh  apples! 


Car,  j,flueger,  the  tenor,  has  resigned  his  position  at 
Mr.  Carl  1 flueg  . a position  which  he  nas 

the  Arlington  street  Ch  Hale. 

honorably  filled  for  several  years. 


J 


intonaUouVs^ot^h^ve  rtM^ach  • tuo^ttack^*  ! 

not  decisive.  1 he  baUad l was  fore  fajr 

(lay  evening  by  composei  , it  w t witn  the 

to  say  that  it  was  read  in  HCCor^n^ 
wishes  o£  the  composer.  A • edition  wi;ro 
tions  in  the  voice  [«  peppered  hotly 

not  followed.  1 ' ? ,fU p .,  Satur  lay  evening 
with  these  >“dlcna*iOI^aI1^mo^ ^ observed,  and 
there  was  not  oM j plant  sun  :u,  an  hiero- 
p p n seomed  as  uninieihgim,  »orto  that 
Itlyphic  There  was  a monotone  ot  little 

was  ot  close  kill  ‘'"..m^'m'u'ical1  sentences  were 
rhythmic  sense,  the  mu  lher0  was  always 

5WRi*sK»rjf  s *s»&  sa 

S-8  movement. 


ailing  lor  her  ww,  apples.  1 

Stay  me  witu  flagons,  comiort  pha,a,x  i 

fori  am  sics  01  ° nave  a mystical 
Expirans.  n?ay.<,  tba?  attributed  to  "The 
meaning,  slt,c!}  aon-  i,i  the  second  cen-l^ 
Song  ot  b0‘b“  birth  of  our  Lord, 
tury  after  me  ™ . er0tic-mysucal 

It  may  be  compared  »» which  first 
religious  P°®‘ry  according  to  Kenan,  in  the 
came  into  existence,  ac  raaction  agaiDSt  the 

twellth  century,  and  wa  js  ,10t  me  in- 

rigihity  ot  Mohammeua  Krehbiel  more  to 

geniohS  specula  ion  of  M^h  ivru  i i(  he 

to  the  point,  mat  me  oI  0v,d  aim  his 

was  indeed  a » ■'* -f  lngp, rations,  perpe- 
trated'a  A ?raud  lad  gave  his  pretty  ideas  a 
churchly  garb?’  , 


Whatever  the  real  history  pf  the  Ppcni  may 
be  the  beautiful  verses  inspired  Mr.  Chadw  ick 
i .(■  aii ti nl  1 music.  Ibis  music  is  rich  in 
sumptuous  and  sensuous  harmony;  It  abounds 
in  lresb  and  entrancing  melody : tliere  is  a 
ineli  v Havered  individuality  in  ihe  trea.ment 
of  voices  and  instruments.  Nor  is  this  music 
u'ltimui  dramatic  intensity,  without  diffuitv, 
515SSS  solemn  impressiveness. lake  . lor  in- 


Mb  II”  AAt  A * 


..  ..,»b1/  tv  o ti 


' heartily,  and 


laliUUl 

. Kaiiied  in  effect  ti  the  niofeineiit 
-kun  a little  slower,  as  at  SprituliolJ  ; 

.'emus  ttto  sostenato  assat  became  a 

lumnslt,  and  tuo  exquisite  oroliestral  m- 
uioti  suffered  a little  How  fresu  and 
.uoou-  is  the  musio  of  this  Lumber!  Tltero 
caiUlliicuKies.it  is  iru.-,  but  when  nnis- 
_ tboy  are  effective.  Mr.  Otmdwiok’s  mas- 
oflUeariof  countorpouu  is  shown  in  this 
t in  many  ways.  Tuero  is  the  suooro 
of  the  tenor  part  at  the  oottom  ol  the 
ith  puiro ; no  study  of  harmony  alone 
f Produce  tho  effect.  Notioe  also  the 
iience  of  the  accompaniment,  how 
— Ports,  how  it  euriclios  and 
les,  as  is  again  soon  in  the  great  climax  of 
the  quartette.  Mr.  Chadwick  employs  freely 
tho  sweeping  moioiy  ol  strings  so  dear  to  Mas- 
senet et  al.,  as  in  the  great  burst  of  solo  and 
-•■—us  ciose  to  tho  end  of  mo  second  move-  1 
*;  but  the  Yankee  shrewdness  of  Mr.  Chad-  I 
. and  his  imagination  prevented  him  lrom 

fling  this  niun  or  in  a popular  and  couveu-  1 

lional  manner,  Ihe  house  rose  at  him  last 
evening  after  the  glorious  burst  of  music,  and 
tierce  applause  neany  spoiled  the  finest  moment 
of  Hie  numoer.  viz:  the  few  measures  that  are 
acuurch  tone  harmonized,  pianissimo  and  with- 
out accompaniment. 

iho  independence  of  instrumental  treatment 
ami  the  delight  in  rich  instrumental  comoina- 
- aresoeu  througuout  tno  work.  Tlie  vocal 
■ is  not  abused;  it  is  never  a stop  gap; 
appears  it  is  for  a purpose.  Nor  is  the 
jmniout  alian  lotted  recklessly  or  too 
otw,.  Mr.  Chauwick  at  times  makes  severe 
demands  upon  Ins  singers,  as.  lor  instance,  in 
the  quartette,  where  at  tho  end  it  seems  imDos- 
siute  mat  the  soprano  should  ever  secure  the 
U tlai. 

idis  work,  full  of  the  buoyancy,  the  blood 
;he  euihusiasm  and  the  genius  of  a born  musi- 
cian, made  a prolound  impression.  It  was  sun  c 
wim  evi  .entdeiuh.  by  the  chorus,  and,  as  a 
rule,  with  intelligence  and  with  effect.  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  Mrs.  Nordica  were  most  heartily 
appiauaed. 

Opposod  to  this  glowing  poem  of  mediaeval 
passion  was  the  noble  Mass  of  Cherubini.  Here 
ludeo  i is  pure  and  holy  music,  ihe  exoressiou 
oi  religious  feeiing  in  music  may  change;  the 
lugue  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  indispen-.a- 
ble  vehicle  oi  religious  thought;  out  the  piric 
of  uns  mass  is  as  devout  as  in  the  day  when  it 
was  written.  Glieru oiui  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween the  theatre  and  the  church,  although  he 
~“*e  for  stage  and  choir  gallery.  What 
— _ be  more  solemn  and  at  the  same  lime 
heautliul  tnau  the  " Crucifix  us  ” with  its  sus- 
tained vocal  monotone  and  its  marvelous  in- 
strumental harmouic  changes.  How  graceful 
and  yet  how  free  troui  theatrical  prettiuess  is  the 
" hcUbdictus.''  How  effective  is  the  simple 
horn  passage  that  precedes  the  tinal  prayer  for 
peace.  This  muster  of  austere  counterpoint 
knew  the  characteristics  and  the  limitations  of 
tho  voice,  tie  knew  the  discreet  use  of  an  in 
strument.  There  are  passages  in  the  mass  that 
try  the  endurance  of  the  sopranos,  but  tuey  are 
vocai,  and  it  must  be  rememuered  that  Cheru- 
bini wrote  for  a picked  cnoir. 

There  were  lapses  in  intonation  last  evening. 
There  was  occasional  weakness  shown  by  tne 
sopranos  and  tenors,  as  in  the  great  “Amen  ” 
chorus.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  much  in- 
telligence shown  in  the  matter  of  phrasing,  as 
weK  as  a remark* -ie  improvement  in  the  ob- 
servance of  dynamics.  The  music  sung  at  these 
concerts  is  no  longer  merely  a collection  of 
notes  read  more  or  less  accurately  ; it  is  music 
given  with  an  appreciation  of  the  text  and 
with  a kuowle  ige  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
proper  punctuation  of  a musical  sentence.  Mr. 
Zerrahn  uirected  with  autnority  and  with 
spirit.  He  may  well  be  proud  of  the  result  of 
the  fatiguing  labor  of  preparation. 

The  work  of  the  quartette  cannot  be  highly 
praised;  in  [act,  there  was  evidence  of  a lack 
of  acquaintance  with  the  music  and  of  insuf- 
ticle.it  renearsal.  Mr.  Camouniui  strayed  at 
times  from  the  true  pitch,  and  the  concerted 
numbers  were  characterized,  as  a rule,  by  a 
waut  of  precision  and  sympathy.  .Mr-,  Nordica 
sang  in  the  mass  w.th  general  accuracy,  and  in 
the  " Phoenix  expirans  ” she  sang  the  solo  with 
genuine  dramatic  power.  Mr.  Fischer  lent 
vnlua.de  suooort.  The  performance  of  the 
orchestra  was  uneven.  It  was,  at,  times,  ex- 
cellent; it  was.  again,  untuneful  and  ragged. 

Philip  Hale. 

7,  '<?  J 

.1  "1492”  AT  THE  COLUMBIA. 

Messrs,  Barnet  and  Pflueger’s  extravaganza, 
f kere  afifain,  aud  the  merry  comedians 

i Klee’s  Surprise  F'arty  are  now  receiving  their 
r?tDi*iLltndiS  the.  Columbia  Theatre.  There 

™ c?arnun^  costumes,  and  Mr.  Kico 

Wv-  r?duc??i  tw2  uo,w  soners.  one  "in  New 
M,  °r  ,?Iiss  S®clair-  and  “ Chappies'” 

* Otherwise  there  are 

. w cuanjros  in  the  familiar 

elights  Dl,ry0rhoarnCe-  • MiSS  VausU'1 

,i>y,  h9r  . Piquancy  and  sweet 

8 ia»P5F»<mation  °f  Isabella 

ivYi^  !k3c-ev»  au(l  Messrs.  Kirke, 
Walton  and  SlaWn  furnish  abumlant  i 
rod  lor  merriment.  There  wore  many  recaUs 
FrU{feA°F?S  iiearty  and  continuous  laughter. 

on i ^E.dScrly-.,as  U,e  policeman,  waswel- 
lMfnn'nv’i hearL1  y>  an<l  1,is  amusing  pranks  I 
r Pern JiM  aDP‘auded  to  the  echo.  I 

part  ot  Columbus,  al-  I 
r.  nerbert  Johnson  is  announced  lor 
lesday  matinee.  The  dancing  was  of  a ■ 
Patar®-  and  little  “ Regaioncita  ” a,>  , 
lenceW  dance,  lhere  was  a 

•gjf’f  j 

DRAMA  A'ND  MUSIC. 

he  Second  Song  Recital  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  Heinrich. 

and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  gave  the  second 
nu  the  last  of  their  song  recitals  last  evening 

^the  Memnaon.  The  programme  was  as 

g '"4eu8‘e!'ig.';:::::;"- ) 

•lumen ‘ I 

11 | 

ichatt  r Solmbert 


i winaoV. : : ; 


Brahms 


.Mr.  Heinrich. 


Fruehlingsaugen J anz 

Airs.  Heinrich, 
oontide  heat  is  soon  passed 

J MV.  and  Mrs:  ilviniidiV  G°r‘nS  Th0mas 

sown  Ztehtes...iT • . 

ivlru  mein  Schlummer. ) 

v Brahms 

' Mr.  iijjnrich. 


J - pot  Bussbnum. 

JWalnaoht 

Jhis  M miction 

| jSaehtimiiitm  bcliw 

. Airs.  Heinrich. 

I ?.rJ °„rr  ?0l\  wnlk Handel 

hough  of  Araby,,  i’i.,r 

A Bowi-?'8  rtt!i  Arbul,,s .’ ’ ." .’ .' ‘ . s t a 1 1 1 < > 1 

•' r 

Provencal laolnia  iiot'l. \ j Soliumanu 

Two  duels—  ilr  ilelmiciu 

La“cl'dar,nn  u'lf:lu  SonS Rubinstein 

i.a  Cl  darem  la  niimo . ...Mozart 

| Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ilelurlcb. 

I hero  was  a larger  audionco  at  this  recital 
than  at  the  first,  and  yet  It  was  not  as  largo  as 
the  reputation  and  ilia  talent  of  the  singers  do- 
servod.  It  was  appreciative,  however,  and  the 
singers  wore  applauded  heartily. 

I hero  was  much  to  enjoy,  so  much  that  it  may 
f®?®  “p8rac,i.0us  lo  complain  of  tho  uso  of  Ger- 
'v,n  i t unueoessary.  Mr.  Heinrich 
utwiKf?,  ne  of  1 10  solll*s  ot  Hcliubort  in  English 
?“‘}itJ>ey  were  none  the  less  beautiful  and  of- 
1 ia,t  npcount.  Tlie  Uermnn  hearor 
m, ?'®  Justy  llu\t  a song  in  German  affects 
'111®  ®.01,e  uueP  ly  when  lie  hears  the  original 
ohffffe'i  bu,!-  w,  'v,  sl>ould  a mixed  audience  be 
® to  a la>'K<ige  that  is 

n Ji  'Inkl>°wn  to  tho  majority? 
atwi  ini.  La  as  shown  common  senso 
tlinmid  11098  b5,’,,  Biving  excerpts  from 

ff  VV^‘,iiJi’dram:,‘s  ot  WaK,,er  in  liuglisli;  and 
i • .kiah!ler  ca.n  Do  translated,  surely  verses  of 
1ransla?iofl0etTimay  b0  "mde  intelligible  by 
Hu!noii0o.;  1 1 7erses,  as  in  the  case  of 
Htiuo,  may  lose  their  subtle  charm,  but  so  far 
*L^®  p“PP.%es  tl'o  music  and  the  ordinary 
the  ordinary  hearer  are  concerned, 
tlie  Z, if1??  of  ordll‘a>'y  meric,  one  that  gives 
the  sense  in  respectable  language,  would  suf- 

Soinr,9k  was  heard  to  excellent  advan- 
Y?1U.B  13  of  delightful  quality,  pure 
ilY®'  ffDetic,  and  she  uses  it  with  skill. 
?be  erPre  ali0”  ot  tko  Tar>°us  numbers  was 
control^1'2611  by  tasle’  idtelligence  and  artistic 

fff'P1'0!1  *9  above  all  an  excellent  musi- 
ures'ofW^tooK7  10  Dod  fault  with  certain  feat- 
rommLl  Y,,i  h"lqu“,°£,hls  art-  b>R  omissions  or 
®?“®‘s3i°P.3  are  easily  forgotten  in  the  display 
Tnn.!?i?f>eira,reDf’  ‘‘i  lbe  exhibition  of  genuine 
mail  of1'^nnSftl°  feehne-  Mr-  Heinrich  is  a 
to  t n nP“"Lraomeilts  and  it  would  be  dif- 
vet  sane  his.suPerlor  m the  intense  aud 

yet  sane  delivery  of  a song  of  deep  emotion. 

Philip  Hale.  [ 
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DRAMA  AND  MUblur 


THE  NORDICA  CONCERT  COMPANY. 

The  Nordica  Operatic  Concert  Company,  un- 
der the  management,  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Ellis,  gave 
last  evening  in  Music  Hall  a concert  that  afford- 
ed pleasure  to  a verv  large  audience.  Portions 
of  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana  ” wore  sung  without 
costumes  and  scenery.  The  first  part  of  the 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “Zampa'’ Herold 

. . , . Orchestra.  , 

Air,  “Acisand  Galatea” Hajndel 

_ Mr.  Fischer. 

Song,  “Adelaide” Beethoven 

Mr.  Cainpanini. 

Air,  Addio  miei  sospirl  ” Bertoni 

, , . _ .Mrs.  Scalchl. 

Air,  Ballo  in  tlaachera  ” Verdi 

Mr.  pel  Puente. 

Air.  “Herodlade” Massenet 

_ Mrs.  Nordica. 

Song,  “Magic  Flute ” .Mozart 

_ Mr.  Fischer. 

Quartette,  “Rigoletto” Verdi 

Mr  Sapio  conducted  the  orchestra  and  Mr. 
Luckstone  was  the  pianist.  The  part  of  Lucia 
in  Mascagni’s  opera  was  taken  by  Miss  Engel. 

I This  oonoert  was  not  unlike  the  one  given  by 
the  same  company  earlier  in  the  season.  Each 
singer  was  recalled;  there  were  flowers  and  en- 
thusiasm; there  was  a polyglot  programme; 

| and  opera  was  turned  into  concert  selections. 
“Faust,”  however,  lends  itself  more  easily  to 
evening  dress  and  polite  inac  ion  than  does  the 
lurid  melo  Irama  of  Mascagni.  The  “Caval- 
leria Rusticana”  demands  imperatively 
the  stage  setting  and  the  open  exhi- 
bition ot  the  whirlwind  of  passion.  The  genius  of 
Mascagni  is  dramatic,  not  lyrical.  Santuzza.  as 
a mere  singer  in  a gorgeous  dress,  is  a palpable 
inco  gruity.  The  deserted,  half-crazed  woman 
of  Verga’s  drama  does  not  need  song  to  express 
her  agony;  the  orchestra  could  tell  her  story 
were  she  only  a part  of  a dumb  show.  And  so 
it  is  with  f'uriddu  et  al.  For  this  reason  the 
excemts  from  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana  ” did  not 
tickle  the  ear  so  effectively  as  the  melo  ious 
numbers  from  “Faust”— numbers  which  would 
delight  without  aetiou  and  without  association 
of  ideas. 

The  singers  who  took  Dart  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  them  in 
detail.  Mr.  Fischer’s  voice  an  i art  are  not  well 
suited  to  the  air  lrom  Hafndel’s cantata,  and  he 
sang  it  in  a clumsy,  truly  Polyphemic  manner. 
He  delivered  ihe  air  from  “ The  Magic  Flute  ” 
with  effect,  and  his  delivery  of  Lassen’s  “It 
Was  a Dream.”  was  thoroughly  delightful, 
it  was  so  manly,  so  simple,  so  pa- 
thetic. This  song  is  generally  drawled 
out,  and  turned  into  suen  sentimentalism 
that  the  dream  becomes  a nightmare.  Air.  Del 
Puente  sang  Rossini’s  "Tarantella”  in  response 
lo  hearty  applause,  aud  Mrs.  Scalchi  added  tne 
gavotte  from  “ Mignon”  alter  the  old-fashioned 
air  by  Bertoni.  Mr.  Campaniui  sang  Beet- 
hoven’s famous  tune  with  an  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. aud  although  the  rigidly  orthodox 
might  have  objected  to  a certain  ,ta!ia  ization 
of  ihe  song,  he  sang  it,  as  a whole,  witn  taste.  I 
It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  sav  that  the  quartette 
from  “Rigoletto”  was  repeated. 

Mrs.  Noruica  was  a passionate  and  effective 
Santuzza,  an  l she  delivered  the  familiar  air  of 
Massenet  with  breadth.  Here  is  a woman  of 
noble  voice,  musical  skill  aud  physioai  charm. 
As  a singer  sue  has  a past,  a present  and  a prob- 
able future.  It  is  the  more  lo  be  deplored  that 
last  evening  she  courted  occasionally,  but 
deliberately  and  unuecessarilv,  pooular  ap- 
plause. there  is  no  need  for  her  to  iorce  her 
tones:  they  carry  without  such  violent  effort. 
There  is  no  need  of  her  relying  on 
a high  note  to  stir  the  hearer, 
or  ot  her  foisting  such  notes  into  j 
simple  songs.  When  she  first  appeared  here  as  [ 
a member  of  this  company  she  was  not  guilty 
of  such  conduct:  nor  did  she  show  such  fail- 
ings last  ounday  evening.  Il  she  persists  in 
boisterous  declamation,  the  quality  of  her  tones 
will  ne  impaired  and  her  souse  Oi  intonation  I 
will  ue  affected.  Let  her  above  all  rememuer 
that  the  audience  is  with  her  the  moment  she 
appears  upon  the  stage,  and  that  it  she  con- 
tents herseli  with  the  legitimate  display  of  her 
natural  advantages  and  undouuted  art.musioiau 
and  layman  will  weloome  her  as  warmly  and 
cheer  as  loudly. 

Philip  Hale, 




Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  February  8,  1H93. 

MR.  BUSONI  gave  his  fourth  and  last  piano 
recital  in  Union  Hall  the  .*10111  ult.  This  reminds  me 
that  the  date  of  his  appearance  in  Vienna  as  a nine  year 
old  wonder-child  was  1876,  not  1866,  as  stated  erroneously 
by  the  compositor  or  carelessly  by  me  in  The  Musicai- 
Courier  of  the  1st. 

The  program  of  the  last  recital  of  the  scries  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Chaconne  for  violin  solo.  Concert  arrangement  for  the  I „ , 

piano.  (First  time) f Bach  Rhsom 

Fantasie,  op.  in Schubert 

1.  fitude-fugue.  i „ 

3.  Scene  de  Ballet.  ) " Busoni 

Nocturne,  C sharp  minor.  I ... 

Fourth  Ballade,  F minor,  f Chopin 

Waldesrauschen.  i 

Fantasie  No.  1,  “Lucre/.ia  Borgia.”  I Liszt 

The  feature  of  this  concert  was  the  noble  performance  of 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Schubert  fantasie.  No  more  ele- 
vated, pure  and  serene  playing  of  the  piano  has  been  heard 
here  this  season.  The  pianist,  like  unto  the  gods  of  Epi- 
curus, seemed  to  look  down  from  a great  height  on  petty 
mortals  and  their  ant  like  strivings  and  commotions  ; or,  like 
unto  the  tranquil  deity  of  the  East,  he  was  lost  in  omphalic 
contemplation. 

The  chaconne  of  Bach  sounded  in  the  arrangement  by 
Busoni  as  though  it  were  conceived  and  worked  out  origi- 
nally for  a modern  piano.  Whether  such  arrangements  are 
desirable  or  whether  they  are  legitimate  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  admits  of  argument.  This  particular  arrange- 
ment was  thoughtful,  dignified,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Bach. 

Mr.  Busoni's  own  compositions  show  originality,  fine 
taste  and  at  the  same  time  a hankering  after  cool  harmo- 
nies. I wonder  what  Busoni  would  be  now  if  he  had  not 
touched  German  soil  in  his  youth  and  turned  his  back  on 
Italy.  When  an  Italian  is  possessed  thoroughly  with  the 
demon  of  Germanism  he  is  more  German  than  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert  and  Schumann  did  not  es- 
cape Italian  influence.  An  Italian— as  Sgambati,  for  in- 
stance— writes  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  ; he  forgets 
the  sensuous  song  of  his  native  land  ; he  does  not  cacth 
the  secret  of  the  foreign  folk  song  ; he  plays  at  meta- 
physics ; he  must  be  “ deep  ” at  any  cost ; and  he  then  be- 
comes a man  without  a countrv. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  gave  the  first  of  two  song 
recitals  in  the  Meionaon  Thursday  afternoon.  They  were 
assisted  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  The  program  included 
songs  by  Schubert,  Franz  and  others,  and  duets  by  Mozart 
and  Goring  Thomas.  The  Kneisel  Quartet  played  Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet,  op.  18,  No.  2,  the  well-known  andante  from 
a quartet  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  the  scherzo  from  Schu- 
mann’s op.  41,  No.  1. 

Singers  and  pianists  who  come  to  Boston  are  like  kissing  : 
they  go  by  favor.  The  Bostonian  plumes  himself  on  the 
alleged  fact  that  his  city  is  musical,  and  that  his  fellow- 
townsmen  are  patrons  of  art.  It  is  true  that  music  is  heard 
in  this  town.  The  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann 
and  Brahms,  the  overtures  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and 
Weber,  are  listened  to  with  every  appearance  of  reverence. 
Songs  by  the  great  German  song  writers  and  the  composers 
of  Boston  are  applauded  with  the  proper  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm. Pianists  plough  through  a familiar  field.  “ The 
Messiah  ” is  now  given  twice  in  the  year.  But  it  makes  a 
vast  difference  whether  the  performer  has  been  well  recom- 
mended, whether  it  is  secretly  understood  that  a concert  is 
a social  event. 

An  amateur  who  pleases  in  the  drawing  room,  and 
drowns  the  noise  of  teacups  and  saucers,  is  sure  of  a large 
audience  and  frenetic  applause  when  he  or  she  _sends  out 
cards  for  a recital  in  a public  hall.  Franz  Rummel  comes 
here,  and  the  patrons  and  the  patronesses  of  art  have  engage- 
ments that  prevent  attendance.  Georg  Henschel  is  sure  of 
•a  crowded  hall,  and  if  he  mouths  and  poses,  or  if  he  sings 
in  most  artistic  fashion,  applause  follows  in  either  case  and 
rends  the  sky.  If  any  work  by  Brahms  is  produced,  it  is  a 
masterpiece.  If  a delightful  composition  of  a comparatively 
unknown  Russian  or  Frenchman  is  performed,  there  is  a i 
suspension  of  judgment  until  the  authorities  are  consulted  | 
and  the  sheep  really  know  which  side  to  jump. 

Here  comes  Max  Heinrich,  who  is  known  on  each  side  of  ] 
the  Atlantic  as  a singer  of  rare  temperament  and  of  occa- 
sional great  moments.  He  does  not  sing  by  rote.  He  has  ! 
his  own  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a composer  ; he  gives  his 
own  interpretation.  You  may  quarrel  with  him  at  times  in  L 
matters  of  vocal  technic  ; but  you  certainly  respect  his  : 
individuality  ; you  are  Qften  moved  ; you  are  often  delighted,  j 
\\  lienever  Heinrich  has  appeared  here  as  a solo  singer  in  j 
diabolical  or  conventional  role,  in  cantata  or  oratorio,  he  j 
has  1). Id  the  audience  in  his  hand.  And  yet,  with  the  as-  j 
si  stance  oi;  such  well-known  musicians  as  the  members  of  I 
the  Kneisel  Quartet,  Mr.  Henrich  faced  a small  audience  I 
last  Thursday.  Pie  rose  above  natural  discouragement  and  I 
sang  with,  musical  appreciation  and  dramatic  intensity.  Mrs.  I 
Heinrich  sang  agreeably,  for  her  voice  is  sympathetic  and  f 


she  displayed  taste.  The  feature  of  the  concert  was  Mr. 
Heinri^j^supc  delivery  of  Schubert’s  “ Omnipotence.” 


The  program 
ollows  : 

Overture,  “Coriol. 
I Ballad,  " The  sk. 


the  fourteenth  Symphony  concert  was  as 


. . Beethoven 
Foote 


.Brahms 
Paine 


eleton  in  Armor,'* 

( First  time  in  Boston.) 

I **  A Song  of  Destiny  ' 

I “ Columbus  March  and  Hymn 

First  time  in  Boston.) 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chorus  and  Mrs  Barnard-Smith, 

Miss  Carlsmith,  Messrs.  Geo.  J.  Parker  and  Clarence  E. 
r Hav  assisted. 

Mr.  Foote’s  ballad  is  for  chorus,  quartet  and  orchestra.  It 
I is  a musical  setting  of  the  familiar  poem  by  Longfellow. 

I The  choice  of  a poem  was  unfortunate,  perhaps,  in  that  the 
l lines  do  not  readily  suggest  variety  of  rhythm.  In  Mr. 

I Foote’s  composition  there  is  a superabundance  ot  the  ter- 

B nary. 

This  ballad  is  thirty-six  octavo  pages  in  length,  lo  elab- 
t orate  the  detail  of  the  poem  might  be  a frittering  away  of 
I.  any  grand  result.  The  detail  is  not  elaborated  in  this  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  contrasting  moods  sug- 
„j  gested  clearly,  there  is  no  definite  creation  of  a stimmung. 

There  are  subdivisions,  as  allegro  deeiso  and  andantino, 

I and  so  on,  but  there  are  no  sharply  drawn  scenes  of  dra- 
I matie  contrast.  The  chorus  is  questioner,  narrator  and  an- 
I swerer.  The  quartet  is  used  for  the  story  of  the  wooing 
I and  the  death  of  the  wife — for  the  scenes  of  comparative 
I tenderness — but  these  scenes  arc  without  particular  distine- 

I t*on- 

The  ballad  is,  first  of  all,  undramatic.  There  is  little  evi- 
I dence  of  imagination  ; there  is  little  evidence  of  a sense  of 
I dramatic  fitness.  The  very  start  is  a disappointment. 

|H  Why  should  the  appeal  to  the  skeleton  be  so  hurriedly  de- 
tf ' livered  ? Why  should  this  appeal  be  given  to  the  chorus  ? 

.s  Is  there  any  horror  expressed  in  the  description  of  the 
||  awakening  of  the  dead  ? 

It  would  be  an  idle  task  to  go  through  the  ballad  sentence 
« by  sentence  and  point  out  the  inappropriateness  of  the  mu- 

■ S;L\  for  the  music  cannot  be  reproduced  in  this  article,  and 
| verbal  statements  would  seem  purely  dogmatic.  But  here 
I is  a striking  instance  of  a failure  to  grasp  the  possibilities 

■ of  the  situation.  The  skeleton  says  : 

Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse, 

Else  dread  a dead  man's  curse. 

Surelv  "the  dead  man’s  curse”  should  be  brought 
I strongly  to  the  attention  of  the  hearer.  It  would  not  be 
I necessary,  perhaps,  to  stop  the  rush  of  musical  thought  and 

■ prepare  "the  curse”  with  the  deliberation  of  a bam 
I stormer  in  the  scene  in  “ Richelieu  but  without  such  in- 
i terruption  harmonies  could  be  used ; instrumental  color 
I could  be  so  applied  that  the  necessary  shiver  would  strike 

the  hearer.  Mr.  Foote,  on  the  contrary,  arranges  the 
H voices  in  such  a manner  and  employs  such  notation  that  the 
sentence  does  not  come  even  clearly  to  the  hearer  ; but  the 
»|  sentence,  without  dread  import,  is  like  an  inarticulate 
gargling  in  a commonplace  throat, 
i ^ Neither  is  the  rhythm  always  above  reproach  (see,  for 
I instance,  page  15,  where  a false  construction  is  given  to 
Hi  the  meaning  of  the  words  “ Chanting  his  glory  Bright, 

. 1 nor  are  the  voices  used  skillfully  to  gain  effects  by  simple 
I means. 

The  instrumentation  is,  as  a rule,  dry  and  uninteresting 
|j  The  voices  are  followed  too  often  by  instruments,  and  sup 
■ port  becomes  a distraction.  There  is  little  variety  ; there 

I is  little  color. 

Mr.  Foote  conducted  the  performance  of  his  work.  It  is 
I therefore  fair  to  presume  that  it  was  given  in  accordance 
I with  his  own  wishes,  particularly  as  he  prepares  the  Sym- 
I phony  chorus  for  its  work  in  public.  On  this  occasion  there 
I was  a marked  disregard  of  the  printed  indications  of  the 
I composer.  There  was  hardly  a pianissimo  that  was  ob- 
I served  ; there  was  a monotone  of  forte  in  passages  that 

■ called  for  delicate  treatment;  forte  was  often  fortissimo, 

■ and  the  climax  was  generally  anticipated. 

The  chorus  sang  weakly  and  ivi  • out  discretion.  In  lull 

■ passages  there  was  not  the  sonority  that  comes  from  a well 

■ balanced  chorus,  competent,  sure  that  the  cause  in  which 

■they  engage  is  just.  The  enunciation  was  so  defective  that 
■tbe  hearer,  even  with  the  help  ■ ■ program  book,  was 

■often  unable  to  detect  the  whereabout  of  the  singers. 


There  were  signs  oi  hard  and  honest  work  in  plenty,  but 
there  were  few  strain-  of  marked  originality,  and  there 
were  passages  of  triviality,  pure  and  simple.  TVoiks  writ- 
ten for  such  occasions  arc  seldom  of  peimanent  worth. 
They  serve  their  purpose  and  are  speedily  forgotten.  Pro- 
fessor Paine  has  written  music  that  honors  himself  and  the 
land  of  his  birth  more  than  does  this  official  composition 
composed  expressly  for  the  glory  of  the  l nited  States. 

11  mi 
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The  First  of  the  Pianoforte  Recitals 
of  Xaver  Scharwenka. 

Mr  Xaver  Scharwenka  gave  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Bumsload  Hall  the  first  of  three  piano- 
forte  recitals.  The  recitals  are  devoted  to  the 
pianoiorte  literature  of  the  so-called  romantic 
school-  The  programe  yesterday  was  as  follows: 

FantiUse,  op.  49,  F ndu0*c 


'IT 
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cantata, 

manc< 

led 

it.  ' 

imun 
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need 
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of 

defin 
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marl< 
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Brahms,  has  been  h . ird  here  before,  and 
st  evening  was  infer  to  those  that  have 
: symphony  chorus  is 
with  our  orchestra 
e intonation  is  not  al 
. on,  and  last  evening  ’ere  was  a decided 
information  concern  the  meaning  of 


ot  yet  prepared  for 
The  parts  are  not 
vs  sure  ; the  attack 


s unfair  to  judge  of  Prof 
ng  of  it  in  Music  Hall. 
>n,  for  an  immense  hall, 
irrectly  informed,  and  fo 
n made  last  evening  was 


Paine’s  march 
as  written  for  a 
an  orchestra  of 
. chorus  of  5,000. 
a favorable  one. 


Chopin. 


T w o’ M az  iirk as . ’ op.  7,  F minor ; op.  33,^ B I 

Nocturno,  op.  15.  F sharp  major. ...... ...... 

Scherzo,  op,  31,  B Minor  

Andaute'dpianato  et  Polonaise,  op.  2-- ) 

Novelette,  op.  22,  F minor... 1 

Valse  Caprice,  op,  81,  A major I „ h , 

Elude,  op.  27,  K flat  major fA.  Scharwenka. 

Thema  und  Varlationeu,  op.  48,  Dl 

minor J 

Mr.  Scharwenka  played  in  Bumstead  Hall, 
The  acoustic  properties  of  this  nail  are  excel- 
lent. The- seats  are  well  arranged.  There  is  an 
amphitheatre:  the  sloping  seats  lead  finally  to 
n central  space;  a pianoiorte  is  placed  in  this 
central  region;  ttie  pianist  stretches  the  body  of 
the  composer  on  the  pianoforte  and  then 
operates,  to  the  joy  or  the  sorrow  of  those  pres- 
ent. ilie  hall  is  in  certain  important  respects 
admirably  adapted  lor  recitals  and  chamber 
concerts,  and  it  seems  a pity  that  a small  sum 
of  money  is  not  spent  in  making  the  walls  and 
the  ceiling  decent  and  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

When  Mr.  scharwenka  first  appeared  in  Berlin 
as  a pianist  and  during  the  concert  tours  ol  the 
succeeding  ten  years  he  was  praised  warmly 
land  justly  for  the  beauty  of  bis  touch  as  well 
as  for  brilliant  technique  and  intelligent  de- 
' livery  it  was  in  ’79  mat  Eschar  wenka  first 
1 nlayed  his  B fiat  minor  concerto  in  Vienna  and 
made  a sensation.  Ten  years  a Her,  and  twenty 
year,  after  his  first  appearance  at  t he 
sTngakademie  in  Berlin,  he  again  played  the 
concerto  m Vienna  at  an  orcnestral  concert 
that  he  himself  organized  most  generously  for 
me  benefit  of  a fund  of  the  Conservatory  of 
that  town.  The  leading  authority  ot  Vieuna 
was  then  forced  to  write  as  follows:  fiebar- 

weuka  has  been  for  a long  time  a distinguished 
teacher;  as  such  he  is  now  honored  and  de- 
manded. The  professor  atmears  to  have  killed 
tne  poet.  Whatever  is  now  played  by  him 
sounds  methodical,  measured  with  compasses. 

tir\Vhen  Scharwenka  played  in  Boston  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1891  1 could  not  nuder- 
siami  this  cruieism  of  Edward  liausuck,  for  the 
pianist,  though  be  was  sorely  handicapped, 
then  uisplaved  brilliaucy  anu  fire,  and  i remem- 
bered the  Scharwenka  ot  82-88-84,  the  hand- 
Bome,  courtly  cavalier  ot  the  concert  stage, 
Whose  Playing  was  then  lull  of  romanticism 
which  inquired  men  and  touched  women.  t er- 
haps  Scharwenka  renewed  in*  youth  m Jl, 
when  he  first  laced  a Boston  audience.  How- 
ever this  may  be.  1 have  not  heard  him  here  or 
iu  other  cities  since  that  day  appear  to  sucu  ad- 
vantage, and  alter  his  performance  ol  yester- 
day the  opinion  of  Hauslick  no  longer  seems 

“ "{“would  be  an  idle  task  to  review  in  turn  the 
performance  oi  each  of  ilia  select, oils.  Ifie 
pianist  was  beard  at  his  best  ill  the  three  pre- 
ludes by  Chopin  and  in  his  own  novelietle  and 
valse  capn^  In  the  prelude  iu  If  sharp  major 
he  snowed TruS'poetic  spirit,  imagination  and  a 
fine  sympathetic  touch.  His  own  compositions 
were  uiayed  with  dash  an  i piquancy.  ihe 
first  three  ot  them  please,  but  they  are.  for  the 
most  pan,  echoes  oi  Chopin  and  ftchunianh. 

I The  greater  number  of  the  pieces  by  Chopin 
were  given  rigidly  and  without  effect.  lfiere 
wore  even  technical  omissions  and  commissions 
during  the  course  of  the  concert.  Mr.  bchar- 
weusa  was  evidently  not  in  tne  vein.  And  yet 
at  times  a pearly  run  or  a dazzling  flight  ol 
octaves  brougut  vividly  to  the  mind  the  pianist 

The  next  recital  will  be  given  Thursday  after- 
noon. Eou.  Id,  and  Mr.  ScliarweuKTVill  then 
may  pieces  uy  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn. 
v v Bhilip  Hale. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
two  concerts  yesterday,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Walter  JJamrosch.  The  first  was  iu  the 
aiternoon.  at  the  i'remont  Theatre:  the  second 
was  ill  the  evening,  ill  Music  llall.  ihe  pro- 
gramme ol  the  afternoon  concert  was  as  lol- 
iovvs: 

:::: 

Mr.  Henri  Marteau. 

Selections  from  “ Tannhaeuaer  ” •••••  • ••••”  ttgner 

a.  Wolfram’s  souk,  ” iillck  icii  timher,’  Act  II. 

Mi.  Antonio  Ualassl. 

1 0.  Introduction,  Act  III. 

.Orchestra. 

c.  Wolfram’s  song  to  the  evening  star. 

’Mr.  Oaiaasl. 

Albumblatt  (arranged  for  violin,  by  Wilhelm})... Wagner 
Mr.  Marteau.  j 

Tristan  and  Isolde  (two  excerpts  arranged  (of  concert  ^ 
periormance  by  Walter  Bam  roach  )»».<•> wagnei 

a.  Love  scene,  Act  II. 

b.  Tristan  anu  Isolde’s  death,  Act  III. 

(First  time  In  boston.) 

In  the  evening  the  excerpts  from  “Tann- 

haeuser”  were  repealed,  and  the  overture 

to  the  same  opera  was  added.  Ihe  miscel- 
laneous programme  of  the  first  and  second  parts 
was  as  lollows: 

Overture.  ” William  Tell  ” ••••■•  k°9» 

Concerto  lor  violin Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Marteau. 

"The  Wheel  of  Opliale  ” Hsie,  sens 

Polonaise  *•  Mignou  ” 1 nonius 

.Miss  Carlotia  Mucondu. 

lievcrle  (dedicated  lo  lieiul  Marteau).../ . liemOcnt 

Polonaise WienluwaaKi 

Mr.  Marteau. 

Intermezzo,  ‘‘  Ihe  Dragoon#  f from  “ Carmen  ” ) lti/et 

ot  A leal  *.  *,■,'*  ( .Suite  No.  1 ( " 

•‘March  of  the  Toreadors  . . ) ™ ’ 


Without  lEo  appearauc?  ^^^rTMarteau  the 
coucert  of  tne  aiternoon  would  not  have  been 
of  lively  interest.  Bringing  Brahms  to  Boston 
is  not  unlike  carrying  owls  to  Athens  , r coals  to  -, 
Newcastle.  As  Germans  claim  to  have  dis-  j 
covered  Shaksnoare,  so  here  in  Boston  was  i 
Brahms  invented,  if  enthusiasts  are  worthy  ol  I 
emiei.  Brahms  is  administered  to  our  concert  I 
public  in  large  an  i small  doses,  in  cantata, 
symphony,  onamber  music  and  song.  Another 
composer  would  have  seen  welcome,  on  this  oc-  i 
casion,  simoiy  for  variety’s  sake.  The  sym- 
phony was.  on  the  whole,  well  played;  it  was 
read  intelligently,  and  with  the  exception  ot  a 
lew  slips,  mo  periormance  of  me  orchestra 
was  admirable.  4 lie  selections  from  "Tanti- 
haouser1’  were  unfortunate.  The  introduction 
lo  tno  third  act  is  dreary  enough  ill  the  operatic 
performance,  and  witu  possiule  excuse,  ior  ii  is 
supposed  to  hint  at  the  sad  pilgrimage  ot  the 
minstrel  knight  to  Rome.  As  a concert  piece  it 
is  pointless  and  dull,  ot  little  musical  interest 
or  worth,  1 he  song  of. Wolfram  is  also  a dreary 
tiling  in  the  tournament  scene;  111  concert  it  is 
simply  uneuduraoie.  Mr.  Galassi  delivered  bis 
unmoors  with  dignity,  nuf  bis  periormance  iu 
the  aiternoon  was  marred  by  ia.se  intonation. 

In  tiie  evening  concert  no  was  more  lorluuale, 
aim  his  voice  was  more  like  that  oi  the  Galassi 
of  old. 

Mr.  Marteau  chose  for  his  second  appearance 
in  Boston  the  fifth  concerto  of  Viouxteinps,  the 
concono  that  was  written  at  tne  request  ol 
Leouard  as  a test  piece  for  the  students  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory  who  competed  for  tue 
violin  prize.  Hie  concerto  was  last  played 
hero  in  a symphony  coucert  by  Mr.  Koth  in  tne 
spring  oi  1890.  if  i aui  not  mistaken.  It  is  a 
fine  and  scuolarly  work,  and  at  tue  same  time 
it  is  a lexicou  oi  technical  mfliculties.  Mr. 
Marteau  p.ayed  it  iu  the  main  exceedingly  weil 
and  iie  was  applauded  Heartily  by  tbe  large 
audience.  It  was  a rare  pleasure  to  listen  to  his 
periormance  of  the  "Ai butuulatl ” of  Wagner. 

* * 

But  the  great  triumph  of  Marteau  was  re- 
served lor  the  second  concert.  His  simple  aud 
artistic  delivery  of  the  andante  ot  the  cou- 
cer.o,  as  well  as  the  delicacy  and  renueu  spirit 
displayed  iu  the  finale,  aroused  enthusiasm. 
His  marvelous  periormance  of  the  polonaise 
was  something  long  to  be  remembered.  Tno 
| experienced  members  ol  t„e  orchestra  and  the 
i dazed  audience  vied  in  mauilestations  ot  de- 
i light.  lhis  young  man,  who  had  already 
played  two  concertos  aud  three  pieces 
urmg  the  nay,  then  in  response  to 
repeated  recalls  played  tue  last  etude 
oi  Bagautui  in  a truly  astonish. ne 

manner.  Aosuch  violin  playing  has  been  neard 
in  this  citv  since  barasate  appeared  in  Alusic 
llall.  Marteau’s  leats  ol  bravura  were  uot 
merely  the  clever  tricks  ol  a weu-iraineu  pro  i- 
igy.  in  tue  most  extravagant  High.,  there  was 
intelligence;  .eauty  ol  tone  was  preserved:  the 
fire  oi  tno  periormcr  did  not  consume  tue  com- 
position; the  humor  was  never  mgii  vulgarity. 

It  is  a goon  tuing  that  this  boy  comes 
among  us  and  shows  by  his  prowess 
and  liis  individuality  tuat  there  is  such  a thing 
as  musical  genius;  that  the  fiddler,  as  well  as 
the  poet,  is  born.  It  occurs  to  many  iu  the 
course  ol  their  life  to  indulge  thotuselve  iu 
musical  diversion.  Others  alter  due  considera- 
tion turn  to  music  as  a trade.  Patience  and  ex- 
cellent instruction  do  much  even  with  poor 
material.  There  are  good  violinists,  there  are 
solid  violinists,  there  are  estiniaule  violinists. 
Marteau  is  a genius  Who  expresses  tnmsetl  by  i 
means  of  a violin.  I 

ino  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  almost  i 
always  exctdlem,  often  wholly  worthy  ot  loud 
praise.  .«r.  Uamrosch’s  conception  of  the 
| Hercules  business  in  Saiut-baens’s  delightful 
I tone  poem  was  vigorous,  and  the  coutra-t  be- 
I tween  the  coquetry,  the  female  arrogauce  oi 
| Omphale  and  the  sullen  rage  of  tile  hero  sub- 
dued by  woman’s  wiles  was  strongly  marked. 
Tue  delightful  intermezzo  from  " Car- 
meu  ” was  given  with  full  apprecia- 
tion of  its  worth.  The  other  numoers 
gave  satisfaction,  and  only  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  was  there 
an  apparent  iacit  ot  precision,  or  a momentary 
want  of  sympatny  with  the  solo  violin, st.  idiss 
Macon, la  was  recalled  alter  her  correct  and 
somewhat  perfunctory  delivery  ot  the  polonaise 
front  " Mignou.” 

The  fir-t  Damrosch  Sunday  night  concert  in 
Music  Hail  with  the  assistance  ot  eminent  solo- 
ists will  bo  given  April  23. 

Philip  Haxe. 

POr  ,/</  -J  (fa 

The  Sixth  Concert  WTlhe  Kncisel 


Quartette. 


.Schumann 


The  sixth  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
was  given  last  evening  in  Cnickering  Hail.  Mr. 
Arthur  Whiting  was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Jules 
Jordan  was  the  singer.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Trio,  B major,  op.  8 Brahma 

Songs  with  piano : 

tu  Spring  Night ... 

b.  Whither,  ) 

c.  The  Post.  I Schubert 

d.  The  Carrlerflove,) 

Quartette,  E major,  op.  80 Dvorak 

If  the  indexes  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  "Musical  Year 
Book!  ” .are  trustworthy,  the  trio  of  Brahms, 
i.  e.,  the  original  version,  has  not  been  heard  in 
public  coucert  iu  Boston  since  it  was  played 
during  the  season  of  '33-'84  by  Miss  O'Brion 
and  Messrs.  Eoeffler  and  Mueller.  When  the 
trio  was  first  played  in  Vienna  (1870)  the  mu  i- 
cal  authorities  louud  much  lo  censure,  alt  hough 
they  admi  tied  gladly  the  evidences  of  genius. 
There  were  barren  wastes,  harmonic  aud 
rytninic  crudities,  as  weil  as  indisputable 
proois  of  ” musikgoist.”  Brahms  did  not 
revile  bis  judges.  Ho  did  not  sulk.  He 
put  his  trio  ou  the  anvil  of  cor- 
rection aud  hammered  lustily  aud  long, 
until  lie  had  formed  a noble  thing  of  beauty. 
The  incongruous  lugato  of  tbe  first  movement 
was  omitted,  and  ne  introduced  a new  subsid- 
iary llienie  carefully  elaborated.  Tnescherzo. 
which  is  perhaps  ilio  finest  of  the  movements 
was  slightly  changed,  bu,  the  finale  of  it  was 
made  now.  Only  ihe  first  measures  of  the 
adagio  woro  allowed  to  remain;  the  second 
memo  was  dropped  and  another  introduced;  no 
allegro  now  interrupts  the  solemn  strains,  bo. 
too.  the  finale  was  strengthened,  and  made 
moro  passionate.  Iu  Its  new  form  It  was  first 
played  in  Vienna  in  1890.  twenty  years  atter 
tno  decision  of  the  court.  Hero  is,  indeed,  a 
lesson  for  modern  composers  who  seem  loath  to 
obey  the  Moratian  maxim. 

If  Brahms  had  always  written  iu  this  clear 
and  noble  style,  if  he  had  been  always  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  force  of  Euphony,  his  c os- 
pel  would  have  drawn  men  to  him  at  an  earlier 


Qlh  ot  the  worn  lii  its  erMoi 

j condition,  and  it  is  also' a pleasure- 


viy- 


i at  the  perform au co  of  it  last  oveuinjf  ... 

excellent*  At  times  Mr.  WliitTuvr’s 
i Noomod  tiarJ  and  dry.  and  his  readmit 
i^od  oi  austerity ; there  Was  an  occasion  a 1 
Aoundauco  ot  pedal,  but  on  the  othur  honu 
yed,  as  a rule,  fluently  and  inteiiiironUy, 
ppriormauce  of  Messrs.  Kneisei  ana 
ier  was  worthy  of  thoir  reputation  as 
‘thi  Pla><3rS*  auathore  hitfhor  praiso 

i™  Quartette  by  Dvorak  was  first  pivon  in 
Bostou  at  a Ivuoisel  concert  in  February, ’80. 
In  comparison  with  the  trio  by  Urahuis  it  scorns 
a pleasant  and  Unimportant  work,  it  qivos  mo- 
memary  pleasure,  nut  it  appears  to  l esuncr- 
<”»•““«.  ftt  limes-  oarolessiy 
, Uur,a  movement  contains  an 
Unmistakable  echo  of  bcuumauu.  The  ouar- 
telte  was  tiuely  played.  q 

>lr.  Jules  Jordan  is  well  Known  as  a composor 
ami  as  an  experienced  musical  conductor,  fie 
smas  as  though  he  wera  a oomooser,  or  con- 
£„or  uInaH  ° i musmal  feeling,  and  not  as 
.or.  He  displayed  last  evening,  intelli- 
apnrociation  and  certain  musical  ouali- 
Nature  was  not  extravagant  m her 
«»•— . of  a voice,  and  art  has  not  vet 
!2!tUl00ia  l^°  natural  deficiency.  The  tones 
latt-avemug  were  not  sustained.  'There  was  a 

Srt1,^11!1?10  tllat  otto“  . suggested, 
ihoiuch  without  reason,  a falling  irmn 
the  true  pitch.  Jlowover  uonorablo 
the  musical  intentions  of  the  singer 
instrument  of  expression  is  now 
rcbrlhous  aud  inadequate.  , 

'ijjie  seventu  concert  will  be  given  the  27th. 

Philip  Hale. 
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It  is  reported  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
will  visit  the  World’s  Fair,  and  will  form  one 
of  a party  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  W. 

W.  Astor.  He  will  have  ills  own  steamship, 
and  he  will  spend  several  weeks  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf,  but  nothing  is  said  about  a visit  to 
Boston.  The  Prince  did  not  journey  In  sucli 
Arabian  night  fnshion  when  he  saw  us  in 
1860  as  plain  Baron  or  Lord  Renfrew.  Ho 
was  then  a subjoct  for  poem  and  paragraph, 
spigram  and  caricature.  It  was  in  “Vanity 
Fair’’  that  Stedman’s  “ Prince’s  Ball  ” ap- 
peared; and  it  was  in  this  same  paper 
that  Boston  was  greatly  chaffed  as 
follows:  “ But  all!  Let  us  approach  the  sub- 
ject reverently!  **»  Boston  smooths  her 
linlr,  adjusts  her  trinkets,  looks  into  the 
mirror  over  the  left  shoulder,  looks  into  the 
mirror  over  the  right  shoulder,  gazes  into  the 
mirror  vis-a-vis,  pronounces  herself  perfect 
and  flies  to  the  hall  door  ready  to  meet  him. 

* * m * she  seats  herself  on  the  front  stoop, 
she  peruses  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  she  salutes 
Mr.  Everett,  who  is  airing  himself  on  the 
Common,  aud  shows  him  to  baby.  She  grows 
impatient.  The  Incog  will  visit  New  York, 
but  whether  ho  will  visit  Boston  is  a ques- 
tion. But  would  the  visit  of  the  Prince  to- 
day make  such  a commotion? 

L (r  - f - 
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“i,  i NOTICE  THAT  The  Critic’s  reviewer,  who  wrote  interestingly 
S larding  the  new  work,  “ Famous  Composers  and  Their  Works,” 

d nothing  about  one  of  Boston’s  writers  on  music  whose  article 

:onsidered  one  of  the  four  chief  articles  in  the  entire  work.  It 
ts  not  any  slip  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer,  for  through  one  of 
5se  unfortunate  exigencies  which  arise  in  the  publication  of  a 
bscription-book  in  parts  (unfortunate  especially  for  the  author), 
; Mozart  article  is  as  yet  unfinished  in  the  printed  portion,  and 
srefore  gives  no  clew  to  its  authorship.  As  a fact  it  was  writ- 
i by  Mi  Philip  Hale,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  musical  critics 
Boston  and  a gentleman  whose  writings  on  musical  subjects  are 
bright  as  they  are  valuable.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  those 
know  who,  after  vigorously  condemning  certain  features  in  a 
isician’s  playing,  has  received  honest  letters  of  thanks  for  so  ac- 
rately  pointing  out  errors.  Such  an  acceptance  of  criticism  reflects 
I idit  on  the  true  artist  and  the  critic  as  well.  In  this  new  book, 
sides  writing  the  Mozart  article,  he  has  collaborated  with  Prof! 
I.ine  in  writing  the  life  of  Beethoven  and  has  also  prepared  articles 


Bizet  andjilinka. 
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*'  Philip  Hale  is  a sort  of  enfant  terrible  of 
the  Boston  musical  world  and  vastly  enter- 

gBpHntr. 

.‘■For  instance,  his  Boston  gossip  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Musical  Courier. 

_ He  talks  plain  English  ar.d  you  don’t 
nave  to  refer  to  a musical  dictionary  to 
find  out  what  be  is  talking  about.  He 
actually  lends  color  to  the  delusion  that 
music  is  not  such  a serious  matter  as  it 
seems  to  the  technical  fellows  who  go 
about  with  a figurative  tonometer  in  their 
brains  that  registers  the.  exact  number  of 
vibrations  ot  each  note  and  the  exact 
quality  of  each  sound.  Oh ! we  have  loads 
of  musical  “shop-talk”  in  our  musical 
criticisms  for  the  general  public. 

It  makes  the  general  public  weary, 
r*  ■ * * * * r 

o'-  - 

Allusion  was  made  in  this  column  to  the 
excuses  of  the  users  of  tobacco.  In  the  de- 
lightful letters  of  James  Howel  there  Is  a 
singular  passage  that  relates  to  tobacco  and 
its  remedy  in  a sad  result  of  violent  football, 
i.  xj311/  years  aso”  (this  letter  is  dated  1630),' 
My  Lord  Willoughby  and  he  (My  Lord  of 
Sunderland)  with  so  many  of  their  Servants 
played  a Match  at  Football  against  such  a 
number  of  Country-men,  vvhero  My  Lord  of 
Sunderland  being  busie  about  the  Bail,  got  a 
bruise  in  the  Breast,  which  put  him  in  a 
swoon  for  the  present,  but  did  not  trouble 
him  till  three  months  after,  when  being  at 
Beyer-Castle  a quame  took  him  on  a sudden, 
which  made  him  retire  to  his  Bed-chamber, 
My  L.  of  Rutland  following  him  put  a 
Flpe  of  Tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  he  being 
not  accustomed  to  Tobacco,  taking  thoSmoak 
downwards,  fell  a Casting  and  Vomiting  up 
divers  little  Imposthnmated  Bladders  of  con- 
geal’d Blood,  which  sav’d  his  life  then,  and 
Drought  him  to  have  a better  conceit  of  To- 
bacco ever  after.”  Football  players  who  do 
not  ffmoke  would  be  naturally  more  suscepti- 
bleJo^by^jienceofJhis  remedy. 

Summer  exiles  who  have  accustomed  them- 
Selves  to  Swampscott  will  learn  gladly  that 
he  Selectmen  of  the  town  are  discussing  the 
matter  of  drainage,  and  would  fain  unite 
with  the  government  of  Lynn  in  the  bonds 
of  sewerage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  de- 
sire and  talk  will  bring  forth  action,  aud  be- 
fore the  break  of  summer.  All  the  salt  in 
the  water  that  dashes  against  the  rocks  of 
* loupe’s  Point,  or  runs  up  the  pleasant 
p n°t  prevail  against  an  exposed 
nn,  which  discourages  strolling  lovers,  and 
”"‘ens  children  who  play  beside  it,  uncon- 
of  their  doom. 


The  Vocal  Recital  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Woodward  in  Checkering  Hall. 

Mr.  Sidney  Woodward  gave  a concert  last 
oveniug  in  Chickering  Hall.'  Ho  was  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Kathinka  P.  White,  soprano,  .Miss  Mary 
N.  Bing,  contrallo.  Miss  Myra  L.  Pond.  Miss 
Florence  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Capen, 
pianists,  and  Miss  Georgia  D.  Leonard  and  Mr. 
Augusto  Rotoli,  accompanists.  There  was  a 
large  audience. 

Mr.  Woon ward  has  a tenor  voice  of  agreeable 
quality,  ihe  voice  lends  itself  easily  to  the 
demauds  of  expression.  There  are  also  many 
excellent  qualities  in  Mr.  Woodward’s  delivery. 
He  sings  as  a rule  with_qaso;  his  tones  are  firm 
and  sustained;  his  attack  is  decisive,  and  he 
does  not  often  abuse  the  portamento;  he  knows 
the  meaning  of  the  word  legato;  he  phrases  in- 
telligently ; ue  holds  himself  in  control ; and  his 
enunciation  is  admirable.  He  made  a favora  ble 
impression  at  the  very  beginning  Dy  the  mod- 
esty and  the  intelligence  displayed  in  his  ver- 
sion Beethoven’s  "Adelaide,”  and  the  im- 
pression was  strengthened  by  his  pleasing  sing- 
j lug  of  songs  by  Bradsay,  Adams,  Helmund,  New- 
comb and  Do  Koveu.  But  Mr.  Woodward  is  not 
yet  ready  to  give  in  nubile  theromauza  irom  "La 
ravorita  ana  liis  periormance  ot  it  last  even- 
ing cannot  bo  praised.  He  should  still 
work  patiently;  lie  should  beware  of 
catch-penny  explosions,  and  final  and  unmean- 
ing lortissimos  that  wm  applause  injure  the 
voice  an,  corrupt  the  taste.  His  singing  last 
evening  was  comparatively  free  from  such 
limits,  and  it  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  an 
ev  1 tendency  was  noticed. 

..Mrs,  White  sang  an  air  from  Saint  Saens’s 
Ltienne  Marcel  ' and  songs  by  Schubert  and 
bless, mer.  Miss  Bmg  was  heard  m selections 
Horn  Rossini  aud  saint  Saens.  Miss  Pond 
played  a Liszt  rbapsouie,  and  Miss  Williams,  as- 
vi  y Lanen,  played  two  movements 
Horn  Meudeissoun’s  G minor  concerto. 

Philip  Hale. 


Music  in  Boston. 

QUNIjay  evening-,  the 

U of  the  seventy-eighth  season  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 

“S!!,cn  ,n  Music  Hall.  The  works  presented 

v ee  Cherubim  s mass,  No.  2,  D minor,  and  ” PhLnix  Ex  1 
pnans,  a hymn  for  chorus,  solo  voices  and  orchestra  h 
eorge  W Chadwick.  Tie  quartet  was  made  up  0f  Mrs 

m'7  MJS’  Po°7  Messrs'  Campanini  and  Fischer.  Miss  i 
M.  L.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Want,  of  Boston  assisted  ' 
w the  sextet  in  the  mass.  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  the  conductor 
of  the  mass,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  directed  his  own  comnosf 

in  1883  Mmrh  glVen  by  the  Handt>1  and  Haydn  J 

timeSSunday  "IT ’ ^ h"«  '«  »■«  j 
Here  is  a singuiar  contrast : the  solemn,  austere  music  of  i 
Cherubim,  a grand  setting  of  consecrated  words  and  the  I 
nnpassioned  music  of  Chadwick,  that  may  preserve  an  am 
orous  mystica1  poem  of  mediaeval  days.  Did  the  late  Dr  I 
l U Lord  Hayes,  of  Cambridge,  the  translator  of  - Phoenix  ’ I 

hvmnT’t  b 7 beHeVe  " the  Sacred  ch-acter  of  the  ' 
hymn  that  he  put  into  English  ? Did  Archbishop  Trench  I 

sitate  in  admitting  the  hymn  into  his  collection  of  ” Sa 
cred  Latin  Poetry”?  To  be  sore  , ■ "a" 

“burst  its  k a ■>  ' s,  ’ the  soul  1S  mvited  to 

£ tb  bonds  and  “ s°ar  to  the  heavenly  dome  ” and  1 
the  Daughters  of  Zion  ” are  invited  to  look  on  the  ■ • droon-  1 

nh  t°U  tb°  thC  P°et  before  ft  “ hursts  and  stretches  ■ ” but 
what  in  the  world  have  the  other  lines  to  do  with  church  ^ 
or  religious  aspiration?  ciiurch  , 

If  love  pain  may  be, 

Or  pain  love  may  be, 

I do  not  care  to  know  ; 

This  thing  alone  I know  : 

Mild  is  the  pain  to  me, 

Sweet  is  the  love  to  me. 

OHh°7  thisp°em  is  called  “mystical  and  contemplative  » I 
Orthodox  commentators  may  find  therein  an  allegorical 
significance,  as  they  do  in  “ The  Song  of  Solomon,”  fnd  in 
certam  erotIC  volumes  of  India  and  Persia.  Is  not  the 

logtaTworksT”  ClaSS6d  “ Catal°gU6  °f  Hind°°  th- 

Whateyer  the  nature  of  the  ■ • Phoenix  ” of  the  unknown 

may  be; 'he  text  insPired  Mr.  Chadwick  j 
^hhl>  • The  music  of  Mr.  Chadwick  in  turn  aroused  the  I 
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Second  of  Mr.  Scharwenka’s 
Recitals  in  Bumstead  Hall. 

Mr.  Xaver  Scharwenka  gav©  tli©  second  of 
his  piano  recitals  in  Bumstead  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  There  was  a large  audience,  and  the 
pianist  was  applauded  frequently.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Kreisleriana,  Nos.  1,  4,  5,  6. . \ 

Fantasiestuecke 

fa)  ))es  Abends 

(b)  Ende  Tom  Lied 

(c)  Warnm 

(d)  Aufseliwung L 

Romanze,  op.  28  (No.  2) \ "hclmmann 

Nachtstueek,  op.  23  (No.  4) I 

Vogel  als  Prophet,  op.  82 

Nnvalatfp  nn  Ot  /xr^  -i\  I 


Novelette,  op.  21  (No.  1) 
Carn aval.  op.  9 


Praeludtimi  and 'Fuge, ' 'nii'nor  ’ “'Notre  > 

Temps"  (No.  VII) 

Lied  Oline  Worte,  op.  38  (No.  3) Mendelssohn 

Rondo  Capriccloso,  op.  14 " J 

Mr.  Scharwenka  as  an  interpreter  of  Schu- 
mann was  heard  to  best  advantage  in  "Vogel 
als  Prophet  ” and  in  certain  scenes  of  the  “ Car- 
naval.”  His  performance  of  the  first  named 
piece  was  a happy  combination  of  poetic  feel- 
ing and  elegant  expression,  and  it  was  delight- 
fully free  from  sentimentalism  or  any  affecta- 
tl0iD>t  ,h°'  t00,  ln  certain  scenes  of  the  "Carua- 
thcr0  were  revelations  of  the  characterif- 
tics  that  distinguished  formerly  Mr  Schar 
wenka  the  virtuoso.  But  in  the  other  selec- 
tions from  Schumann  there  was  a frequent 
abuse  of  each  neda!:  there  was  untidy Yr  S 
lively  unclean  playing;  and  although  there 
were  agreeable  moments,  there  were  long 
stretches  of  time  when  that  which  was  roman? 
tic  and  impassioned  was  delivered  in  a dry  and 
perfunctory  manner.  ^ duu 

The  third  ana  last  recital  will  be  given  Thurs- 
day afternoon  the  23d.land.the  programme  whl 
of  Liszt.0  U°  °f  8el6ctious  hom  the  composftions 
Philip  Hale. 


audience;  it  provoked  the  most  remarkable  scene  that  I 
| have  witnessed  in  this  town  during  the  last  three  years. 

■ he  great  chorus  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  had  given  a very 
| respectable,  m certain  points  an  excellent,  performance  of 
Cherubim  s mass.  There  was  occasional  false  intonation  j 

a,nd  , “eS  the  attack  was  weak-  hut  in  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  and  the  length  of  the  work  there  was  much 
to  praise,  especially  in  the  matter  of  phrasing,  in  the 
matter  of  dynamics.  The  performance,  in  a word,  was  in- 
telligent, even  if  the  body  did  not  always  respond  to  the 
spirit.  It  is  true  that  the  performance  of  the  quartet  was 
as  a rule  unsympathetic,  ragged  and  untuneful 
The  audience  had  listened  patiently  to  creed  and  prayer  ; 
f.  had  flowed  the  word  “Amen  ” through  its  contrapuntal 
urns  and  twists  ; it  had  shown  endurance  and  cool  in- 
tmest  Nor  was  it  the  fault  of  Cherubini,  nor  was  it  the 
fault  ot  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  that  the  audience 
was  for  an  hour  like  unto  the  church  of  the  Laodecians 
\\  hat  has  music  consecrated  to  the  solemn  service  of  the 
Roman  Cathohc  Church  to„do  with  an  unadorned  concert 
hall,  with  blazing  gasTwith  singers  in  concert  dress,  with 
an  audience  largely  careless  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  i 
woi  ds  . 1 his  mass  of  Cherubini  needs  the  pomp  and  the  C 

ceremony  of  the  Church,  the  rose  window,  the  gigantic! 
crucifix  suspended  in  the  air,  the  face  of  the  Virgin  Mother  I 

mild,  “steady  candle  flame”  and  “good,  strong,  thick’! 
stupefying  incense  smoke  .'  ” 

What  particular  significance  had  Cherubini’s  sublime! 
pedal  in  the  “ Crucifixus  ” with  the  wondrous,  ever  shifting- 
harmonies,  as  though  with  the  ever  revolving  years  and  the  1 
disappearance  of  generations  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  stood  I 
on  , a bloody  fact,  not  to  be  sung,  however,  nor  described  I 
but  reverently  remembered  by  men  and  women  on  their  1 
nees  as  they  repeat  sotto  voce  the  confession  of  faith? ! 
What  significance,  pray,  had  these  inspired  measures  to  a ' 
smug  and  otherwise  amiable  citizen  who  abhors  the  Scarlet  -R 
Woman  and  all  her  works  ? 

j . The  maf  was  over  and  Mr.  Chadwick  faced  the  musi-  I 
mans.  The  Latin  words  alone  of  the  “ Phoenix  ” appeared  I 
on  the  program,  and  many  a hearer  was  therefore  left  in  M 
ignorance  as  to  the  purport.  It  was  Sunday  evening,  re- 
member ; it  was  at  a Handel  and  Haydn  concert : the 
words  were  Latin,  and  yet  suddenly  there  was  a mighty 
and  universal  shout,  for  the  audience  was  taken  possession 
o )y  glowing,  sensuous,  dramatic  music,  conceived  bv  the  j 
senses  and  cunningly  and  skillfully  directed,  so  that  it  grew  ! 
to  irresistible  intensity.  And  what  was  it  all  about  ? Nor-  fl 
dica  asked,  in  impassioned  strains,  for  citrons  and  golden 
fruits  flowers,  sweet  smelling  spray,  a funeral  pvre  and! 
other  things, 

I1  or,  as  the  Phoenix  dies, 

I from  the  flames  shall  rise. 


The  c’i  »rus  approved,  !as  in  the  Greek  tracfed^^ft  first 
wit'-.  "sible  hesitation  : then  it  shared  the  frenzy  of  the 


singer  ; the  instruments  surged  ; there  was  a tremen- 
dous crash  of  glorious  music;  Nordiea  was  erne  trium- 
phantly on  the  wave.  The  hearer  was  taken  off  his  feet, 
i s nervous  system  was  thoroughly  alive.  He  forgot  time 
and  place.  He,  too,  must  exult. 

The  orchestral  measures  that  followed  were  not  heard, 
tor  tumult  was  at  its  height.  Even  the  exquisite  effect  of 
•.he  harmonized  and  unaccompanied  church  tone  that  ended 
the  number  was  almost  lost. 

The  applause  was  long  continued.  The  last  eight  pages 
of  the  number  were  repeated — a great  mistake,  for  the 
psychological  or  the  physiological  moment  did  not  again 


is  an  "alcoholic  nigff  • .rc\  it  is  orooa!)R'"tn;u  iur.  Neliar- 
wenka  was  not  warned  ■ f the  character  of  the  decorations, 
and  that  he  thoughtlessly  looked  skyward  as  he  took^his 


place  at  the  piano  ; for  Ins  spirit  set  ned  saddened  and  sub- 
dued, and  he  played  ir  pedagogic  vein,  as  one  that  buckles 
himself  resolutelv  to  a task.  He  was  most  successful  in 
the  preludes  by  Chopin  and  n his  ow  n compositions.  The 
j other  numbers  were  played  for  the  most  part  in  a stern 
and  rigid  manner,  although  there  were  occasional  flashes  of 
the  brilliancy  that  charade rizoq  tlle  performance  of  this 
virtuoso  who  exchanged  the  fleeting  fame  of  the  concert 
hall  for  the  enduring  h.  nor  that  is  the  reward  of  the  faith- 
ful teacher. 


Mr.  Chadwick  may  well  be  proud  of  this  singularly  at- 
tractive work.  It  shows  imagination,  dramatic  force,  tech- 
1 nieal  skill.  The  melody  is  fresh  and  warm,  the  harmony 
'cents  natural,  even  when  it  is  most  carefully  sought  ; the 
instrumentation  is  rich  and  free.  There  is  dignity  when 
there  i>  occasion,  there  is  solemnity  when  it  is  called  for, 
and  throughout  the  work  there  is  the  virility,  there  is  the 
red  blood,  of  manly  genius. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  gave  the  second  and  last  of 
i their  song  recitals  Tuesday  evening,  the  7th.  Mrs.  Hein- 
rich sang  songs  by  Franz,  Schumann,  Brahms;  Mr.  Hein- 


krieh  chose  songs  by  Schubert,  Brahms,  Handel,  Clay, 

I Mackenzie,  Stanford,  and  there  were  duets  by  Mozart, 

I Rubinstein  and  Goring  Thomas.  The  audience  was  larger 
than  at  the  first  recital,  but  it  was  not  as  large  as  the  reputa- 

1 tion  of  the  singers  deserved.  Mrs.  Heinrich  sang  with  delight- 

ful  simplicity,  with  artistic  control.  Refinement  is  the  one 
great  characteristic  of  her  performance.  Mr.  Heinrich  is 
admirable,  yea.  he  is  most  impressive  in  such  songs  as 
Schubert’s  ‘Am  Meer.”  In  the  delivery  of  a scene  of 
strong  or  strange  e motion  he  has  few  equals  ; but  when  a 
song  depends  almost  entirely  on  bel  canto  for  effect  the 
hearer  listens  to  Mr.  Heinrich's  accompaniment  rather  than 


to  his  voice. 


We  have  had  another  “grand  operatic  concert,  and  it 
, .-as  the  Nordiea  Company,  Wednesday  evening,  the  8th,  m 
Musk  Hall.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  there  were  flowers 
and  enthusiasm,  familiar  tunes  and  the  overture  to 
“Zampa.”  Mrs.  Nordiea  sang  the  well-known  air  from 
««  Herodiade  ” with  breadth  and  dramatic  intensity.  It  may 
seem  ungracious  when  there  was  so  much  to  praise  heartily 
in  her  performance  to  point  out  a tendency  seen  on  this 
occasion  for  the  first  time  this  season  to  force  her  tones  and 
l thus  deliberately  attempt  to  impress  the  audience.  She  can 
k well  afford  to  dispense  with  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a 
F high  note  at  the  end  is  an  ornament  to  a simple  song. 

Mrs.  Scalchi  sang  “ Addio  mei  sospiri,”  by  Bertom,  and 
I in  response  to  furious  applause  she  added  the  gavot  from 

Mignon.”  The  people  are  fond  of  Scalchi  to-day,  just  as 
I the v were  in  London  in  1886,  when  Hanslick  was  obliged 
I to  hear  the  “ Flower  Song  ” from  “ Faust”  three  times  in 
I succession,  although  her  delivery  of  it  was  like  unto  “ a 
I dialogue  between  an  oboe  and  a trombone.”  Perhaps  it  is 
I her  swing  or  her  stride,  or  that  which  is  vaguely  known  as 

I her  “stage  presence,”  that  delights  the  audience.  This  two 

I voiced  singer  is  the  Ada  Lewis  of  grand  opera.  Del  Puente 
I sang  “ Eri  tu,”  and  Campanini  sang  “Adelaide”  with 
I orchestral  accompaniment. 

Mr.  Fischer  sang  “ Ruddier  than  the  cherry  ” in  a re- 
alistic manner  ; that  is,  he  was  clumsy  in  roulades  and  un- 
I tuneful  in  delivery.  If  this  realism  was  intentional  it  de- 
I serves  high  praise.  When  “ Acis  and  Galatea  "was  sung 
I in  London  in  1781,  “ for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Rochetti,  at  the 
I desire  of  several  persons  of  quality,”  “ Polyphemus”  was  rep- 
I resented  by  Richard  Leveridge,  who  was  then  sixty-one 
I years  old-  It  is  said  that  Leveridge  sang  without  taste  and 
L his  manners  were  coarse.  At  the  age  of  sixty  years  he 
■ offered  for  a bet  of  100  guineas  to  sing  a bass  song  with 
Buiy  man  in  England.  In  1726  he  opened  a coffee  house 


The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Walter  Damrosch 
conductor,  gave  two  concerts  Friday,  the  10th.  The 
afternoon  concert  was  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  and 
in  the  regular  course.  The  extra  evening  concert 
was  in  Music  Hall  and  was  of  a more  popular 
nature.  I confess  that  the  concert  of  “popular  nature” 
was  more  to  my  taste  than  the  concert  which  included 
Brahms’  second  symphony  and  the  fifth  violin  concerto  of 
Vieuxtemps,  though  they  are  admirable  works,  and  they 
were  in  the  main  admirably  played.  The  selections  from 
“ Tannhauser  ” were  dreary.  The  introduction  to  the  third 
act  and  Wolfram’s  song,  “ Blick  ich  umher,”  are  vjttuwit 
point  or  interest  on  the  concert  stage. 

Mr.  Galassi  also  sang  the  Song  to  the  Evening  Star.” 
In  the  afternoon  his  phrasing  was  dignified,  and  his  intona- 
tion was  impure.  In  the  evening  he  was  more  successful. 
The  orchestra  in  the  evening  gave  an  exceedingly  good 
performance  of  Saint-Saens’  “ The  Wheel  of  Omphale,”  and 
the  other  numbers  were  overture  to  “ William  Tell,”  two 
numbers  from  “ Carmen”  suite,  and  the  overture  to  Tann- 
hauser.” Miss  Maconda  sang  the  polonaise  from  ‘ • Mignon  ” 
with  good  effect. 

The  evening  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing triumph  of  Marteau.  At  the  concert  in  the  afternoon 
he  had  played  Wagner’s  “ Albumblatt,”  besides  the  con- 
certo by  Vieuxtemps.  At  night  he  was  heard  in  the  Men- 
delssohn concerto,  and  at  the  end  of  the  finale  he  was  loudly 
cheered,  but  after  his  marvelous  performance  of  the  familiar 
polonaise,  by  Wieniawski,  the  audience  rose  at  him.  Re- 
call followed  recall,  and  this  remarkable  young  man  played 
in  most  remarkable  fashion  a caprice  by  Paganini , the  twenty- 


fourth,  if  I am  not  mistaken.  His  tone  was  beautiful  and 
sympathetic  ; his  bravura  free  from  trickery  and  controlled 
by  taste  ; his  bearing  manly  and  full  of  authority.  No  vio- 
linist in  Music  Hall  has  so  moved  an  audience  since  Sara- 
sate  stood  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Beethoven. 


IV  lllU.ll  - lit, 

here  Joy oul  ditties  rent  the  night  air,  and  then  he  was 
ipponed  by  annual  subscription. 


his 


Mr  Fischer  made  a much  more  favorable  impression  by 
simple  and  manly  reading  of  Lassen's  “It  was  a 
'earn.  The  concert  closed  with  excerpts  from  “ Caval- 
ria  Rusticana,”  which  without  scenic  accessories  and  the 
; h of  the  action  make  but  little  effect.  The  power  of 


Mr.  Gardner  Lamson  has  been  busy  of  late.  He  has 
sung  in  Ogdensburg,  Providence,  Salem  and  towns  near 
Boston. 

Ethelbert  Nevin  will  settle  here  again  in  March  or  April. 
He  is  now  in  Pittsburg.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  recent 
work  in  Paris  and  Berlin  is  a ballet,  “ Echo  and  Narcissus. 
The  ballet  will  be  of  a classical  nature,  posturing  instead 
of  kicking,  and  there  will  be  no  scene  tor  the  Fuller. 
There  will  be  a chorus  and  the  evolutions  and  gesturing 
will  be  accompanied  by  voices  as  well  as  by  instruments. 
Then  there  is  a piece  or  suite  for  orchestra  and  piano,  in 
which  the  one  will  play  a nocturne  while  the  other  plays  at 
the  same  time  a scherzo.  His  song  “ Rappelle-toi  is 
scored  for  strings,  harp  and  two  horns,  and  I understand  it 
will  be  heard  this  season  at  a concert  of  the  “Cecilia’  or 
“ Apollo.” 

Mr.  Pflueger’s  place  at  the  Arlington  is  not  yet  filled. 
There  is  a strong  effort  now  made  to  engage  Mr.  Jas.  H. 
Richetson,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Herbert  Johnson  occasionally  takes  the  part  of  Co- 
lumbus in  “ 1492  ” at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mitchell  Allen  will  give  a concert  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall  the  25th.  The  New  Bedford  “Standard”  says 
that  she  is  one  of  the  finest  pianists  in  this  country — at 
j least  so  the  advance  notice  reads. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin  will  sing  the  solo  soprano  part  in 
1 “The  Damnation  of  Faust,”  which  will  be  given  at  the 
next  eoncert  of  the  “ Cecilia.”  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Parker  will  be 
the  “ Faust,”  and  Max  Heinrich  the  “ Mephisto.” 

Philip  Hale. 


[Mascagni  if 


dramatic,  or  rather  melodramatic  ; it  is  not 


f-  - 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 


,fr.  Xaver  Scharwenka  gav  Thm  ay  afternoon  the  I 
,t  of  the  three  piano  recitals  illustra  of  the  romantic  || 

iumstead  Hall  is  a depre  ing  pi  or  the  most  ex- 

-ant  pianist.  The  acoustic  property  are  excellent  ; 

ats  are  well  arranged,  as  in  a disse*  ig  room  where  | 
■ranist  takes  the ‘place  of  the  operator  but  the  walls  , 
a'-jbv  and  dirty,  bruised  and  bat'*  * d,  and  the  ceiling 


The  Popular  Longing  for 
Bulk  in  Art. 


Musical  Materialist!?  \ of  To-day 
and  Years  Ai#>. 


A.  Word  in  Exp'anatiok^  of  tho 
Russian  Choir  Conceru* 


The  pamphlets  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Pudor  whu 
treat  of  musical  subjects  contain  much  that  i 
extravagant,  much  that  is  nonsensical:  anl  yet 
this  singular  man  deserves  atteution,  for  many 
of  his  opinions  incite  discussion  concerning  the 
present  tendency  of  music.  Dr.  Pudor  is  the 
fob  of  materialism  which  is  to-day  unquestiona- 
bly of  marked  influence  in  matters  of  art. 
According  to  him.  "these  groat  orchestras, 
gigantic  tubas  and  onormous  drums  are  signs 
of  materialism  in  music.  Our  perception  is  so 
coarsened  to-day  that  it  demands  musical  mor- 
tar-shots out  of  the  muzzles  of  eight  trombones 
to  shake  us  out  of  our  mental  numbness.  You 
must  see  ami  hear  a singer  like  Mierzwinsky  or 
an  actress  like  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who.  as  Messa- 
lina,  allows  herself  to  oe  strangled  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  therefore 'plays  iu  a masterly 
manner,’  if  you  wish  to  understand  thoroughly 
tnis  modern  roughening  of  the  most  sensitive 
heart.” 


Let  us  give  those  words  a local  application. 
Here  in  Boston  wo  are  impressed  by  the  ele- 
ment of  bulk,  which  clement  often  enters  into 
the  reason  of  success  or  failure  of  a musical 
performance.  The  amateur  argues  that  a chorus 
of  500  must  be  more  worthy  of  a hearing  tnan 
a picked  chorus  of  GO.  The  larger  the  orchestra 
the  greater  is  the  public  attention,  ihe 
grotesque  or  thundering  orchestral  effect  pro- 
vokes the  applausive  storm,  just  as  the  pro 
longed  howl  of  an  athletic  singer  on  a fina: 
high  note  awakens  the  liner  feelings  of  the 
average  hearer.  Nor  need  the  singer  bj 
athletic;  the  paradox  of  a lank,  neurotic 
woman  emitting  tones  of  high  pitch  and  shril 
intensity  fascinates  even  the  benevolent.  i oi 
the  yeariy  enjoyment  of  these  pleasures,  music 
festivals  are  orgauizod,  where,  as  a ru  le,  the 
pecuniary  success  and  the  volume  of  sound  an 
iu  direct  proportion. 


Another  instance  of  materialism  in  music  i 
‘he  hero-worship  of  an  audience.  We  are  al 
the  slaves  of  alleged  great  names.  Here  is  a 
instance:  At  the  last  concert  ot  the  Handel  am 
Havdn  society  the  quartette  was  made  up  o 
Mrs  Nordiea,  Mrs.  Boole,  Mes^xs,  Oamoanlniam 
Fischen«rvi'ateve*  t:  .o  vocaPdsbihties  of  thes 
singers  may  be  or  may  have  bben.  their  reuuta 
tion  is  certainly  wnlesprea  i.  Now,  the  per 
fortnauce  oi  this  quartette,  as  a quartette,  n 
the  Mass  by  Cherubini  was  unworthy  ol  the  oc 
casion.  Tnere  had  been  little  rehearsal;  th 
voices  did  not  blend ; and  the  m o st  c arc  less  t 
Uie  audience  must  have  noticed  the  liequen 
untune- fulness,  tue  lack  of  precision  and  th 
want  of  sympathy.  ihe  engagement  of  thi 
quartette  cast  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
i tetty  sum  of  money:  u 1 am  informed  correc 
ly.  the  amount  paid  to  the  four  singers  was  l 
the  neighborhood  o:  $1000.  , 

There  are  certainly  three  or  four  churc 
quartettes  iD  this  town  that  could  have  Siven 
more  satisfactory  performance.  The  membei 
have  sung  together  lor  a long  time  ana  are  i 
sympathy.  Their  opportunities  for  rehears, 
were  without  number.  The  music  was  not  b 
yond  the  power  oi  the  individual  singers,  ine 
would  have  sung  lor  a smaller  sum  oi  money. 

The  managers  oi  the  Handel  and  Haydn  S 
ciety  appreciate  undoubtedly  these  lacis.  'Vn.- 
is  their  probame  answer?  “ Unless  we  engag 
well-known  singers,  drawing  cards,  the  ou hi 
would  not  he  so  eager  to  buy  tickets  of  admi 
Sion  ” ill  other  words,  the  people  wish  to  s< 
as  well  as  to  hear.  They  know  that  cue  chore 
will  suuplv  volume  of  soum  enough  to  iinpre: 
the  ear.  and  they  are  slow  to  believe  that  mi 
and  women  whom  they  see  daily  in  the  sire 
can  sing  as  well,  and  under  cerlarn  conditio 
better  titan  men  and  women  whose  names  ha 
the  fascination  of  a lurid  billboard.  Nor  cou 
they  bo  persuaded  that  a picked  chorus  ot  1* 
at  the  very  utmost,  a careiuily  traine  i qut 
telto  ot  si-.igers  of  local  repute,  and  an  orchos. 
ol  ordinary  size  unuer  an  intelligent  couuuct 
might  give  an  unusually  good  performance 
an  oratorio,  mass  er  cantata. 


Boston,  however,  is  not  an  exception  to  an  c 
tablished  rule,  nor  are  gigantic  music  lesuvi 
with  renowned  solo  periormers  an  invention 
tins  century.  There  was  a lamous  instance 
m terialism  in  music  in  the  seventeenth  ce 
tury.  and  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  Budor  doeSL 
quote  it.  Tne  Elector  ol  Saxony  organized 
grand  concert  at  Dresden  in  HUG.  ihe  cants 
performed  concerned  the  bloody  deed  ot  Judit 
The  orchestra  was  enlarged  by  strange  liisti 

mKaposki  played  a double  bass  which  w 
dragged  all  the  way  from  Cracow  on  a cart 
oignt  muies.  The  instrument  was  27  leet  an 
inches  high,  and  the  player  stood  ou  a sti 
ladder.  • 

This  machine  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition 
Mr.  Grundmaus.  the  conductor,  and  he  stretch 
great  cables  to  iho  arms  ol  a windmill,  l'c 
men  then  made  formidable  sounds  by  rubbi 
notched  pieces  ol  wood  across  the  guran 

The  prima  donna  was  Bigozzi  of  Milan.  S 
sang  so  much,  so  uraveiy  anu  for  such  a lo 
time  that  she  died  three  days  alter  the  closo 
tbe  festival.  . . 

Mr.  G.  Scoppio  of  Cremona  was  perhaps  t 
most  celebrated  violin  virtuoso  ot  that  flay,  a 
lie  delighted  the  audience  oy  holding  his  hd« 
behind  his  back  and  then  playing  with  asU 
isliing  ease  the  most  difficult  pieces. 

A student  named  Bumpier  displayed 
sonorous  baritone  voice,  aud  ibo  \w 
mill  mentioned  above  was  used  as  an  obbliga 
The  crowning  success  of  the  day,  nowev 
was  the  performance  of  a double  lugue  wh 
told  in  music  oi  a light  between  the  Assyrn 
and  the  children  ot  LsraeL  ihe  vocal  ter 
was  a nc li  mat  tue  Assyrians  represented  by 
singers  iroiu  adjacent  towns  grow  angry 
the  Drcsdenites  who  took  the  part  o* 
Hebrews,  and  the  luguo  ended  an 
injurious  words  and  clods  of  earth,  which  w 

hurie  i with  fatal  precision.  . , J 

An  this  maue  the  Elector  oC  Saxony  laugu. 


A musical  entertainment,  novel  and  of  g 
nine  worm,  will  bo  given  in  Cnickorinpr  1J  [ 


UkllU  » u.  v..,  ..... f tV 

Wednesday.  the  22d.  A concert  of  Bus*, 
lulk-song  will  bo  given  by  tne  Russian  Ch  , 
unuor  me  management . oi i Mw.  iK?, 
riiz-Linolf  mid  Mr.  Bl.  E.  Krchblol.  the  ftccc 
pinned  mubic.il  editor  ol  the  New  .»ork  J 
bune.  will  explain  in  a lecture  the  signified 
and  structure  oi  the  selections.  Mr--.  L-n 
was  born  in  Moscow,  and  in  h'jr  girlbood  i 
joined  ihe  church  i-hoir  of  the  Institute.  >>  1 
him  was  about  14  years  old  she  was  *S8is 
conductor  ol  a choir  of  100.  olie _ af 
ward  wont  to  Vienna  where  *>lio  stun 
tlireo  years  under  Marcbe.su  Her 
ai.  tno  farewell  concert  oi  Oio  Bull  v to 
U878?).  8li0‘has  beoi:  a member  or  v 


lar  hoi-  rnuffc  i 

became  an  out' 


teas* 


Aite. 

us  cow  she  bee 

eel  of  folk-sons.  "Sbo  traveled  all 
ia  and  Ukratua,  whore  modern  inno- 
aro  unknown,  and  wont  to  out-of-the- 
. where  she  lived  among  tho  peasants 
to  acquire  a Knowledge  of  the  anoiout  i 
in  their  primitive  purity.  She  also 
l afoot  with  pilgrim  women  to  the  holy  | 
so  as  to  mam  the  peculiar  melodies  01 
dering  psalm  singers.  Returning  to 
she  organized  folk-song  ooucorts 
the  university  students  01  both  sexos 
iod  them  for  live  season  .” 
object  of  Airs,  Laneff  is  “to  exhibit  beiore 
erioan  public  tho  exquisite  beauty  of 
Russian  songs  exactly  as  tlmy  are 
In  villagus  by  peasants  of  North  and  South 
Tho  choir  will  appear  in  national 

or-.  of  music  who  wish  to  know  something 
tho  character  of  genuine  Russian  song 
consult  the  slight  sketch  in  Grove’s 
rv,  vol.  liL,  page  G12,  but  tho  opening 
r of  “ La  Musique  en  Russie  ” by  Cesar 
Is  ol  more  importance.  A few  oxtracts 
thisoiiapier  may  be  ol  present  interest: 
Western  Europe  nas  only  a very  suoorlicial 
inexact  i.iea  of  tit©  character  of  Russian 

Music  ol  the  Russian  people  as  it  is 

out -ido  of  Russia  is,  as  a rule,  a iiat  and 
p modern  composition  a aaptod  by  an 
teur  loa quasi-national  text.  * * * These 
ido-Rus-  iau  romances  are  only  distinguished 
lrom  the  most  insipii  platitudes  of  a certain 
Italian  school  by  ilieir  awkward  cut  and  an 
afteole  1 abuse  of  llie  minor  mo  e,  which  is 
wrongly  supposed  in  bo  the  most  cliaruc. eristic, 
feature  01  Russian  music ; a great  mistake,  be- 
cause by  the  si  ie  of  national  songs  steeped  in  a 
son  tun  in  ol  profound  sa  moss,  other  sours  an 
found,  full  of  oash  and  frank  jollity,  i heso 
iatier  ar  probably  in  the  majority. 

■’  One  of  too  chief  eleincius  in  the  struct  ure  of 
the  Russian  song  is  the  complete  liberty  01  the 
rhyibin,  a liberty  that  is  often  a caprice.  Not 
only  can  the  musical  sentences  be  composed  of 
an  unequal  number  of  measures,  hut  the  rhythm 
ol  me  measures  change  Irequeutly  in  the  same 
song.  * * * However,  ihe  Russian  iias 

always  subordinated  the  music  to  the  pro'-odlcal 
demands  ol  the  text. 

"It  often  happens  that  the  theme  is  not  built 
out  of  tho  European  scale  but  out  of  the  ancient 
modes.  I he  scale  of  F major  without  B liat.  and 
tho  scale  of  D major  without  F sharp  and  C 
shan>  are  often  used  in  Russian  folk-song. 

“The  popular  melody  demands  imoeriously 
iginal  harmonization  and  a particular 
les  of  modulation.  A melody  can  be  rarely 

Ct  ’ g 

i fined  to  either  the  major  mode  or  the  minor 
do  alone.  * * The  compass  is  scant. 

!y  extending  hovoud  a filth  or  a sixth.” 
die  folk-songs  are  sung  by  one  voice  or  a 
us.  In  the  latter  case,  one  voice  begins, 
the  reprise  is  in  chorus.  Tlio  quaint 
jony  is  a matter  of  tradition.  *■  - » The 
> singer  is  frequently  accompanied  byalit- 
; instrument  with  strings  called  the 
■laika;  it  is  a kind  of  lute  with  a triangular 
(An  example  in  the  Museum  of  the  , 
/•Conservatory  has  three  strings  and  is  ' 
omely  inlaid.)  " These  strings  are 
Jd.” 

nssiau  folk-songs  may  thus  bo  classified  : 
ruses  that  are  sung  on  festival  days  and  ac- 
pany certain  games  and  dances:  songs  on 
sional  subjects,  of  which  tho  nuptial  song 
o most  cultivated : street  songs,  serenades 
horus,  gay  or  facetious;  songs  of  boatmen; 
for  one  singer,  the  words  of  which  are  of 
I description.” 

They  who  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  may  con- 
lit  with  profit  **  Histoire  >io  la  Al-iwque  eu 
V by  Prince  Youssoupoff;  "Les  Nation- 
Alusicales,’  by  Gustave  Bertrand,  aDd 
udos  Mur  la  Musiquo  Bccletiastique 
bue.  by  Bourgault-Dueoudray.  But  it  is 
to_  say  that  such  lanor  is  unnecessary,  in 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Krehbiel,  who  is  an 
ty  on  these  subjects,  has  kindly  con- 
to  play  the  part  of  guide,  philosopher. 

Philip  Hale. 


FAMOUS  COMPOSERS.” 

amous  Composers  and  Their  Works”  is 
title  of  a handsome  subscription  book  edited 
of.  John  K.  Paine  and  published  by  the  </. 
diet  Company  of  this  city.  The  work  is 
n after  the  co-operative  method,  and  the 
hug  are  the  contributors:  Wilholm  Laug- 
and  Phillip  Spitta  of  Germany;  Arthur 
'n.  Adolphe  Jullien  and  Oscar  Comettant 
nee;  Edward  Dannreuther,  Mrs.  Julian 
hall  and  W.  S.  Rockstro  of  England;  W. 
“thorp,  Mrs.  Ole  Bull.  J.  a Dwight.  L.  C. 
H.  T.  Finck,  Prof.  John  Fiske.  Arthur 
Philip  Hale.  W.  J.  Iiendorson,  Dr.  Louis 
born,  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  Martin  Roeder,  H. 
kuor,  John  Towers,  G.  P.  Upton  and  B.  E. 
of  the  United  States. 

than  600  illustrations  are  reproduced 
the  collections  of  Europe  and  America. 
~e  now  brought  together  for  the  first 
They  cannot  bo  duplicated,  for  many  of 
are  from  rare  and  costly  originals  in  the 
slon  of  the  publishers,  They  have  been 
ully  edited  and  commented  upon  by  Karl 
sor. 

e selected  music  has  cost  the  publishers,  it 
Id,  upward  os  $500.  It  woul  l cost  tue 
fto  Purchaser  to  duplicate  this  collection 
;y  double  this  amount.  Many  of  these  colu- 
mns have  been  specially  edited  for  the 
, '<  many  special  translations  have  been 
■Me;  some  selections  are  now  published  for 
mst  time,  having  been  copied  from  original 
Crmts  found  in  libraries.  Mr.  Thomas 
med  the  service  in  editing  the  music  that 
1 aine  rendered  in  editing  the  text 
first  four  of  the  thirty  parts  have  ap- 
„■  *hd  the  promises  of  the  publishers  seem 
■ fulfilled.  The  book  is  ban  s omely 
.•en,  although  the  bibliophile  might  demand 
filer  margin.  Ihe  illustrations  are  of  great 
-t.  and  many  of  them  are  ot  artistic  worth, 
musical  excerpis  are  judiciously  choseu 
leasure  to  tuo  eye. 

unpor  anco  of  this  work  may  be  under- 
oy  a glance  at  these  four  numbers.  The 
“©voted  entirely  to  Bach,  whose  life  and 
-jtlons  are  treated  by  Dr.  Spitta.  This 
a man  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
ot  last  resort  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 

- of  the  Cantor  of  Leipzig-.  Dr.  Spitta  is 

- author  of  the  life  of  Handel  which  fol- 
lu  the,  sketch  of  Handel  perhaps  too 
spoct  is  paid  to  Chrysander,  whose  vast 

•ncomplete  biography  is  a model  of 
' A biography  should  not  be,  ,o 
practical  use  is  concerned.  “He 
.V7Pnl‘  through  life  unmarried, 
rsty  has  not  learned  whether  the  pros- 
lounding  a family  of  his  own  ever 
If  before  him ;”  so  says  Spitta;  but 
hen  Handel  was  in  Florence,  theF 
men t between  him  and  ’ 
uiger.  and  it  is  said  that  he 
nasjKino'  ftt.rnno'. 


'll1,1,’'  ,'”  7 ‘n*huns7  whoso  death  Is  still 
I j5'.  r 1 . ■ 1,1  -1  Germany,  comrifiuted  an  intorosi-. 
, S jlri,|/i"  on  (!iii°ii,  which  is  unlortunately. 
*)y  hts  fault,  marred  by  this  inscription 
, ot  Piooim : "Of  the  10U  Italian 
u by.tllls  composer  not  one  has  sur- 
..  (ho  inforeuoo  is  naturally  that  ihe 
? not  deserve  a bettor  Into.  But  how 

many  operas  of  Gluok  have  to-day  a hoaithy 
«Vi?iLn^Loh many  really  Interest  a modern 
J???-.,.  It.  18  a plousuro  to  find  that  Lang- 
hans  did  I lceiiu  respectful  justice. 

ln°st  mite.rtaining.  thoroughly  sano  and 
ac„u_t0 /l*  lU,0!m  biographies  is  by  a lellow-towus- 
^tie’in  r,i^  * }V,00*»  who  signs  tho  "Haydn" 
styl°  18  natural,  effective,  olton 
Picturesque,  as  in  tfin  description  of 
. 11,0  ootAils  of  the  life  arc  made 
oi  romantic  interest  without  resource  to  oxtrav- 
ox.alKS‘n-atioil.  Tho  critical  paragraphs 
ucui-  appreciative.  Tho  writer  is  not 
no/  ^0UH  ho  build  t Ho  pedestal  so 
nigh  that  tho  failings  of  tho  hero  who  stands 
W,,0h  }‘  ilre  lest  to  tuo  eyo.  These  words  oi  Mr. 

.*r8  ,'V0Jt  remembering  in  these  days 
wnen  it  is  tho  fashion  to  sneer  at  wigs  of  past 
generations;  "Ilis  best  achievements  in  his  art 
aroyet  listened  to  with  delight,  despite  the 
r.cittr  orceestration  and  tho  larger  design  that 
Characterize  the  music  of  our  time.  He  has  out- 
livou  overy  mutation  thus  far,  and  it  is  perhaps 
not  overbold  to proolmsv  that  Ins  lame  will  en- 
dure long  after  tiio  vague,  restless  and  labored 
music  that  is  peculiar  to  the  present  era  is  for- 
gotten. 

In  the  article  on  Bach  tho  translator  has  made 
the  grotesque  mistake  of  translating  ihe  word 
cembalo,  a forerunner  of  tho  pianoforte,  by 
cymuals.  1 bis  nyatake  should  bo  corrected 
in  tne  second  edition. 
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MUSIC, 


The  Fifteenth  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  programme  of  tho  fifteenth  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  as  follows: 

Sinfonietta,  E major,  op.  05 Tliieriot 

vv.'.Vi'm,',’  i0J, Pianoforte,  Tfo.  2,  (J  minor. ....  ..Saint-Saens 
ejnipliony  -\o.  7,  A major fieelboveu 

Mr.  George  M.  Nowell  was  the  pianist. 

*** 

It  is  said  that  the  ending  " etta”  in  the  Italian 
language  indicates  diminution  with  the  acces- 
sory idea  of  fondness,  loveliness,  compassion, 
tenderness.  This  composition  by  Thieriot  does 
not  call  for  conmassiou ; it  may  be  patted  on  the 
head  and  called  "a  pretty  little  sym- 
phony.” The  first  movement  is  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  tiiree.  The  themes  aro 
graceful  and  fresh,  although  the  chief  theme 
bears  a passing  resemblance  to  a well-known 
tune  by  Aleyer-Helmuua.  The  harmonization  is 
agrocable,  and,  at  times,  beautiful,  Xhc  instru- 
mentation abounds  in  color  that  is  discreetly 
applied,  riie  second  movement,  a romanza,  is 
interrupted  by  an  intermezzo  that  is,  perhaps 
in  too  strong  contrast,  and  neither  the  romanza 
nor  the  intermezzo  is  of  unusual  strength  or 
beauty. 

The  tarantella  after  the  exposition  of  the 
chief  theme  sounded  like  all  the  other  pieces  of 
music  that  are  supposed  to  assuage  the  feelings 
of  the  victim  of  the  spider,  which  grows  to 
horrific  size  in  Tarontnm.  Although  the  two 
last  movements  of  ttie  sinfonietta  did  not  seem 
equal  in  value  to  the  first,  the  com- 
position as  a whole  gave  much 

pleasure  on  account  of  its  modesty,  its 
melodiousness,  its  reasonable  length.  The  day 
may  come  when  the  symphony  fashioned  after 
old  and  approved  models  will  be  presented  only 
m sections;  and  it  may  be  supplanted  by  the 
symphonic-poem”  or  even  the  sinloiuelta. 
Bruckner,  however,  would  dispute  this  oroposi- 
tion  ; lor  his  eighth  symphony,  played  lately  in 
Vienna,  ate  the  whole  time  allotted  to  the  con- 
cert. Ihe  adagictalone  lasted  28  minutes;  but 
as,  according  to  the  analytical  programme,  this 
same  adagio  represented  “the  all-loving 
tatfier  in  His  boundless  wealth  of  mercy.”  the 
time  was  none  too  long.  Thiertot’s  sinfon- 
ietta was  played  in  Leipzig  in  182L 
*V 

The  sinfonietta  was  played  Saturday  evening 

with  an  apparent  appreciation  of  its  pleasant 
qualities,  ana  the  periormanceof  the  symphony 
was  admirable.  It  is  true  one  or  two  liberties 
of  interpretation  were  taken  iu  the  vivace  of 
tho  first  movement,  as  at  the  very  start  and 
also  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  pianissimo 
and  following  crescendo  that  bring  the  exultant 
close;  and  the  effect  thus  gained  was  if  not 
absolutely  injurious  to  precision  and  rhythm,  at 
least  ol  uouottul  value.  With  these  exceptions 
the  reading  and  the  performance  were  of  un- 
usual excellence.  The  impressive  aud  finely 
proportioned  rendering  of  the  allegretto  was 
especially  worthy  of  praise. 

The  pianoforte  concerto  in  G minor  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  a Concert  Populaire 
in  Baris,  aud  by  the  composer,  Dec.  13,  1868  It 
afterward  served  as  a lest  piece  in  the  com- 
petition of  pianoforte  pupils  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. There  is  no  need  at  this  late  day  of 
speaking  of  its  surpassing  merit. 

From  the  merely  technical  standpoint  there 
was  much  to  praise  in  the  performance  of 
Mr.  Nowell. 

He  has  good  fingers. 

His  runs  were  smooth  and  clean  ; his  arpeggio 
work  was  characterized  bv  its  evenness:  lie  did 
not  smear:  he  did  not  pound;  his  delivery  was 
frank,  his  bearing  was  modest. 

His  performance  showed  the  results  of 
patience,  industry  and  excellent  instruction 
Now,  accuracv,  honesty  of  purpose  ami  ability 
to  overcome  mechanical  obstacles  are  charac 
teristics  that  lead  to  success  in  many  of  the 
callings  of  life. 

’These  characteristics  mark  the  experienced 
bookbinder,  the  trusted  surveyor,  the  shin  nilo* 
Other  characteristics  enter  into  the  supreme 
success  of  the  man  that  moves,  persuades  com- 
mands by  the  display  of  his  art. 

Above  all  things  in  the  performance  of  the 
Y mlDOF  Concerto  is  temperament  imperiously 
demanded.  3 

From  the  intellectual  or  the  sensuous  stand- 
point there  was  little  to  commend  in  the  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Nowell. 

Take  the  first  movement,  for  instance  - there 
was  little  or  no  distinction  made  between  the 
delivery  of  the  imposing  prelude  ou  the  pedal 
point  and  the  impassioned  theme  In  G minor 
that  follows:  they  had  alike  the  same  defined 
hewn-out  hardness;  tho  style  of  Bach  and  the 
style  of  the  ultra-modern  were  called  one 
One  might  pass  over  without  objection  Mr. 
Nowell’s  breaking  of  the  atoresaid  pedal-octavo 
and  the  breaking  of  chords  that  might  have 
been  better  attacked  bohlly;  one  migiit  allow 
the  liberty  taken  in  the  opening  of  the  cadenza; 
but  the  lack  of  rhythmic  swing  in  the  second 
movement  and  of  demoniac  energy  in  the 
stormier  passages  cannot  so  easily  be  over 
looked. 


Again,  tho  performance  of  Mr.  Nowoll  was 
colorless,  or  raihor  it  was  monochromatic  Tho 
tones  wore  soft  or  loud,  but  they  tvoro  all  of  tho 
- *n,1.!.10  color,  aud  that  color  was  a cold  tint, 

(‘‘p™  "cone  great  effect  pro  lucod  that 
Startled  oi- moved  the  hearer  by  an  irresistible 

sinking 0i<,|f^  ,'fi'  b*'111,,llicy  or  ‘hat  mixture  of 
sinking  soil  in  the  composer  and  at  the  Same 
time  intensifying  tho  speech  of  tho  composer  by 
the  rare  individualityrof  t.lio  interpreter,  that 
singular  attribute  of  a great  player  that  for  want 
of  a hotter  word  is  vaguely  called  intellectuality 
l here  was  no  apparent  appreciation  of  a climax 
Atm  so  Mr.  Nowoll’s  playing  of  tho  noblo 
brilliant  and  entrancing  concertoof  Saint-Saons 
mav  be  justly  described  as  an  exhibition  of  well 
trained  fingers  that  triumphed  over  the  liota- 
°£,  tl‘B.  composor.  but  failed  to  grasp  tho 
spirit  ol  which  tho  notation  is  merely  the  super- 
ficial expression. 

1 — — — Philip  Hale. 
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MR.  BAERMANN’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Carl  Baefmann  gave  the  third  of  a series 
of  chamber  concerts  last  evening  in  Union  Hall. 
He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin, 
soprano;  Mr.  C.  M.  Looftier,  violin;  Mr.  Charles 
Mold,  flute;  Mr.  Loo  Schulz,  ’cello,  and  Aliss 
Mary  Cbandlor,  piano.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Sonata  for  pianofore  and  viola  da  gimba,  or ’cello, 

I)  major Bach 

‘•Sweet  Bird,”  from  I. 'Allegro llandel 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  A major,  op.  18 PaurC 

t ■'  In  Summer  Fields  " Brahms 

( Near  Thee 

Carnaval Schumann 

If  hir  Toby  Belch  is  worthy  of  belief,  Sir  An- 
drew Ague-Cheek  had  3000  ducats  a year,  and 
played  "o’  tit’  viol-de  gamboys.”  in  Shale- 
speare’s  day  the  complete  English  gentleman 
was  fond  of  tho  viola  da  gamba,  and  tor  many 
years  after  a " chest  of  viols  ” was  found  in  the 
houses  of  Englishmen  of  moans  or  musical  pre- 
tensions. (So  Sir  Piercie  Sliafton  longed  tor  the 
instrument,  and  Griffeth  Gaunt  used  itiosoothe 
his  ruffled  spirit,)  As  long  ago  as  1618  Prae- 
torius  spoko  of  t!ie  love  of  Englishmen  for  Hie 
gamba  and  mentioned  their  peculiar  aud  in- 
genious manner  of  tuning  the  six  strings. 

But  lovo  for  tne  viola  da  gamba  was  not  con- 
fined to  England.  Franco  or  the  Low  Countries. 
When  Bach  entered  into  the  service  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Aubalt-Coethrm  ho  tound  his  master 
Played  the  gamba  as  well  as  the  violin  and  the 
pianoforte  of  that  day.  Among  Hie  chamber 
music  written  during  the  happy  years  at  Coe- 
then  are  the  throe  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and 
viola  da  gamba,  one  of  which  was  plaved  last 
evening.  Not  oulv  did  Bach  write  those  son- 
atas for  tho  once  loved  instrument;  ho  used  it 
in  tfis  Matthew  Passion  and  in  certain  cantatas. 

Of  the  movements  of  the  Sonata  in  D the 
first  two  seem  to-day  the  freshest  and  the  most 
beautiful,  and  they  were  nlayed  with  evident 
sympathy.  The  aDdante  is  formal  and  rigid; 
counterpoint  without  particular  charm.  The 
final  movement  has  passages  of  modem  spirit 
and  modern  interest. 

The  sonata  by  Faurd  was  first  played  in  Bos- 
ton at  a concert  given  by  Mr.  Baermann  in 
January,  1892.  It  is  a singular  work  of  har- 
monic distinction,  of  strar.go  rhvthm.  Tho 
movements  are  well  contrasted,  and  deep  and 
almost  bitter  melancholy  is  between  Sohu- 
m.mne'que  passion  and  artificial  liveliness.  It 
is  music  of  the  end  of  the  century,  in  its  rest- 
lessness, its  desire  for  something  new.  It  is 
free—perliaps  too  free— from  sensuousness,  and 
the  wish  to  be  original  leads  occasionally  to  s m* 
tences  of  doubtful  meaning.  Yet  it  is  a refined 

and,  in  certain  respects,  a noble  work,  if  it  is  at 
times  subtle  and  perplexing. 

_ The  players  deserve  words  of.  warm  praise. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  sense  ol  pro- 
portion in  the  Bach  sonata  if  the  pianoforte, 
cover  had  been  closed:  the  instrument  of  Bach’s 
time  was  a tinkling  tiling,  and  he  wrote  for  it 
accordingly.  If  the  cover  of  a modern  grand 
pianoforte  is  closed,  the  instrument  is  compara- 
tively harmless,  if  discretion  is  then  used  in 
regulating  the  degree  of  force.  Mr.  Loeffler  and 
Mr.  Schulz  were  at  their  besr,  aud  Mr.  Bner- 
mann  played  with  delightful  clearness  and 
thoughtfulness  m the  difficult  sonata  by  Faure. 
His  performance  of  the  “Carnaval”  is  well 
known  to  the  music  lovers  of  this  town,  and 
last  evening  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  as  was 
shown  by  the  hearty  applause  that  followed  tho 
brilliant  close. 

Miss  Franklin,  who  is  unfortunately  hear  1 
too  seldom  in  our  concert  halls,  sang  with 
purity  of  tone,  beauty  of  phrasing  and  techni- 
cal skill.  She  is  to  be  praised  heartily  for  the 
good  sense  shown  in  singing  the  songs  by 
Brahms  and  Raft' in  English  In  the  “Sweet 
Bird  ” she  introduced  a cadenza  given  her  i y 
Albani,  who  received  it  from  Jenny  Lind.  Ml*. 
Mole's  charming  obbligato  to  the  same  air 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasioii. 

Fiiilip  Hale. 
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DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 

The  Wilbur  Opera  Company  in  “The 
Black  Hussar.” 

Tha  Wilbur  Opera  Company  gave  Tues- 
day evening,  at  the  Grand  .Opera 
House,  a performance  of  Millock.-r’s 
Black  Hussar”  that  gavo  much 
pleasure  to  a largo  audieuce.  Miss  Susie  Kir- 
win  and  Miss  Dorothy  Morton  were  SDrightlv  as 
the  coquettish  daughters  of  the  Magistrate,  and 
Miss  Maggie  Bolton  provoked  laughter  as  the 
housekeeper.  The  leading  male  parts  werl 
taken  by  Messrs.  A,  E.  Clark,  J.  E.  Conley  W 
llr ^\\-en'i'h> ve°k-  ')'•  H.  Koltnle  and  Emmett 
Drew,  t here  w'as  laughter  lrom  the  rising  of 

operettaaagHn“  U a PlCaSUru  t0  see  th« 
"The  Ttvo  Vagabonds”  (“Erminie”)  will  he 
Siyen  this  afternoon,  and  “The  Grand  Duchess” 
will  be  the  attraction  of  tho  evening,  I 
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Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  gave  a lecture  in 
Chickering  Half  last  evening.  Ills  subject  was 
Ihe  Folk  Songs  of  Russia.”  Fie  wa-  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Lineff  and  certain  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian Choir  under  her  direction.  A sketch  of 
Mrs.  Lineff  was  given  in  the  Journal  of  Satur- 
day, It  may  now  be  stated  that  tho  choir  which 
she  directs  was  not  organized  until  after  her  ar- 
rival in  this  country.  This  choir  is  made  up  of 
about  fifty  singers.  Last  evening  there  were 
about  sixteen  present,  and  they  wore  national 
costumes. 


Mr.  Krehbiel  first  spoke  of  the  value  of  folk 
soittfs  as  evldeuces  of  rictai.  traits,  beliefs  and 
feelines;  of  the  great  valtieof  the  music,  which 
should  perhaps  he  more  cilosoly  stu  lied  thau 
' the  words,  for  the  musio  of  a folk  sons!  cannot 
lie;  it  expresses  the  spirit  and  the  condition  of 
a people.  He  men  confined  himself  to  th«  Rus- 
sian folk  souus.  and  first  treated  of  the  choral 
nance,  its  significance.  its  relation  to  the  sacred 
dances  of  antiquity,  its  survival  in  children  s 
snorts  of  te-dav.  Ho  allu  led  to  tho  fact  that 
sacred  dances  were  seen  in  the  churches  of  the 
Middle  Ago*.  and  iie  nngfit  have  adde  t that  in 
certain  Spanish  towns  the  dance  is  still  a solemn 
cathedral  oeremony  on  certain  lestal  dais  oi 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  combatted  the  qualified  state- 
ment o.  Cesar  Cui.  that  tho  majority  ot  Russian 
folk  songs  are  in  the  major  mode;  according  to 
his  own  investigations,  the  great  majority  art 
deeply  tinged  with  melancholy,  and  they  are 
in  the  minor.  Some  are  major  and,  siuguiariy 
enough,  end  in  the  minor;  or.  again,  uie  close 
is  in  tne  major,  but  in  such  a position  of  the 
voices  that  mere  is  a feeling  of  unrest.  ( ''  itu- 
out  doubt  the  ecclesiastical  inodes  had  much .to 
do  wi.h  the  character  of  the  tonality  -the 
churcu  music  was  tne  only  art— music  heard  in 
e.ir.y  days  by  the  common  people,  and  its  in- 
fluence is  apparent  in  the  Kussian  folk 
song-  as  in  the  folk  sougs  of  other  na- 
tions; hut  Mr.  Krehoiel  did  not  discuss 
tins  subject)  some  of  the  sougs  tell  of  the  hor- 
rors o.  me  old  system  of  conscription : o.liers 
tell  of  the  hardships  of  the  bargemen  who  drag 
boats  against  wind  and  tide  on  Kussiau  rivets, 
i he  songs  that  illustrato  the  communal  village 
life  and  tne  domestic  relations  and  tne  patriotic 
sougs  of  the  Cos-acts  were  described  lu  au  eu- 
teriaiuiug  manner;  and  in  this  connection  Mr. 
Kreiiuie.  made  the  statement  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  patriotic  German  folk  song.  that 
is.  a song  composed  by  the  neoule,  not  by  inui- 
viuuals.  Mr.  Krefibiel’s  lecture  was  deeply  in- 
teresting and  his  statements  were  expressed  in 
graceful  language.  He  was  heard  with  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  recalled  at  the  end  of  the 

'iho songs  sung  by  the  choir  were  interesting 
from  a musical  point  of  view  as  weil  as  from  an 
ethnological  or  historical  standpoint.  ihey 
were  sung  tor  years  evidently  by  tradition,  and 
without  notation.  Now  the  harmonies  are  care- 
tu.ly  uoied  as  well  us  the  melodies;  tor  the 
Ku-sian  peasants  sang  and  sing  not  only  in  har- 
mony but  often  in  a species  oi  tree  aud  irregu- 
lar counterpoint  Musical  instinct  taught 
them  the  proper  time  for  the  respective 
entrances.  and  although  modern  ears 
mav  occasionally  be  otleuded  by 
strange  progressions,  the  effect  is  often  wildly 
beautiful.  It  is  hard  to  particularize,  out  uer- 
haps  ot  the  old  folk  songs  Notchka,  Sseni.  , 
" Ne  Beli  Snegi  ” and  "Ay.  Oucnnem  save  ■ 
the  greatest  pleasure,  This  last  named  so.ig  is 
a strange  and  mournful  chant  of  uargemon 
who  while  at  work,  comfort  .their  sorrow  by 
; singing . lam  told  that  Mr.,  Loeffler  has  used 
this  theme.  " Ay.  Ouchnem,  in  tne  andante  of 
his  sextette  that  will  ho  played  by  the  Kueisel 
Quartet  next  Monday  evening.  . . 

li'C  choir  show e-1  the  careful  training  ol  ^lrs. 
Lineff  as  well  as  marked  natural  musical  feel- 
mg  and  intelligence.  1 he  few  solos  were  ue- 
li  -htiully  given  by  Mrs.  Lineff  and  members  of 
I the  choir  Mrs.  Linelf  displayed  a sympathetic 
aud  well  trained  voice,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  sho  was  so  modest  in  the  introduction  oi 
herown  gifts  and  accomplishments. 

Specimens  of  modern  Kussiau  church  music 
I w7re  added  to  tho  programme,  among  them  au 
impressive  Faternoster  by  Ischaikowsky.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  the  use  made  by  a mod- 
ern composer  of  tho  effects  of  ancient  folk  song. 

All  In  all  it  was  a novel,  pleasing  and  in- 
structive entertainment.  It  is  to  be  hoped .that 
t e choir  will  visit  us  again,  and  that  Mr.  Areh- 
Diel  may  ee  persuaded  to  further  develop  this 
fascinating  subject. 

Philip  Hale. 
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I subject  must  be  roservod  (or  the  weekly  article 
that  appears  in  the  Journal  of  Saturday. 

Philip  Hale. 

MR.  SCHARWENKA. 

Mr.  Xaver  Scharwenka  gave  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Bumstead  Hall  the  third  of  his  piano- 
forte recitals.  The  programme  included  these 
original  compositions  aud  arrangements  . by 
Liszt:  Kicordanza;  two  polonaises;  MephistO 
walz:MTen*'  overture;  ••Schiller”  marsch; 

**  Le  Kossbrnol.”  . , „ f __ 

The  same  characteristics  of  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Scharwenka,  the  pianist  of  this  year, 
were  as  noticeable  yesterday  as  on  5?*}’ 

sions.  The  brilliant  virtuoso  and  the  xaitiiiui. 
busy  teacher  aro  seldom  united  in  one  and  the 
same  person.  The  one  must  rule  alone.  Mr. 
Scharwenka  has  no  doubt  wisely,  and  certainly 
for  the  enduring  srood  of  many,  chosen  to: Im- 
part his  knowledge  rather  than  spend  it  pud  ic- 
ly  for  his  own  triory.  The  Scharwenka  of  the 
past  gave  delight  by  the  brilliancy  ftnj  the 
poetic  spirit  of  liis  virtuo^oship ; tho  Scharwen- 
ka of  the  present  exercises  his  talents  in  a more 
modest  and  more  useful  field.  But  even  to- day 
there  are  flashes  of  bravura  and  poetic  expres- 
sion m his  performance.  ihe  virtuoso  blood  is 
not  yet  entirely  cooled  by  painstaking  labor  in 
the  music  school. 

tux-  'f* 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Thoughts  Suggested  by  the 
Russian  Choir. 


Wagnerian  Excerpts  Presented  by 
Seidl’s  Orchestra  and  Singers. 

A concert  of  excerpts  from  tho  music-dramas 
of  Wagner  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  at 

the  Boston  Theatre  by  singers  and  the  Metro, 
polttan  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Anton  fie  id  1.  The  leading  singers  were  Miss  j 
Juch,  Miss  Fabris.  Miss  Bertelle,  Miss  Stein. 

arranged  by  Mr.  Seull;  *hmn.ng  song  and 
legoDd  of  the  Dutchman  .rom  iho  * *y  “ 
Dutchman ; ” song  to  the  evening  star,  and  the 
.eptet  from  the  first  act  of  ‘^nnhmuser; 
song  of  the  Khinemaidens  from  Tho  lwlllsl,‘ 

S the  God,;”  and  the  awakening  of  Brunn- 
hilde  from  ••Siegfried."  . .. 

The  features  of  tho  concert  were  the  delight- 
ful singing  of  ” Dreams  ” and  "Cradle  Song  by 
Miss  Juch.  and  the  fine  performance  of  t he  song 
of  the  Khinemaidens  by  Mim  Juch.  Mus  B r 
telle  anu  Miss  Stein.  Miss  Juch  s singing  of  the 
songs  mentioned  was  wfiollv  admirab  e.  and  the 
ttio  w^s  given  with  rare  pur.ty  of  intonation 
and  charm  of  expression.  Hie  scene  from 

ton,'J,°I’'n(  tha^resnlt  was  not  satisfactory.  Iho  | 

performance  of  the  OTCh**Ir* ^ 1 

6ZB^t  whkt  art“hVc"  uVpose  do  concerts  of  this 
i bat  what  an  /lriinw  is  the  propatfandism 

Wa£.7rmn  faith  thus  advance  I?  Every 
theory  of  Wagner  concerning  f!l®de^r"JcrwV,en 

*“"&SSKbS5.S‘i3; 

Ctlm  babies t ooeratic  sutatltule  or  tlio 
” , ,.«!■  rtvw*r&tlc  infOTOsMoD . • * hen  a 

Singer  appears  in  such'an  excerpt,  there  is  die 

'ufJtlre  such 

by  Mr-  •S:iu!  Jr,rmv 

.nA  luilde  ” seem  unmeaning  and  a 
eTc;S  boto?  l‘ur;:.er  dlscttssion  ol  this 


The  Contracted  Musical  Horizon 
of  the  Town  of  Boston. 


Excerpts  in  Concert  Form  Now 
Represent  Opera. 


The  musical  event  of  this  week  was  the  ap- 
pearance in  Chickerine  Hall  Wednesday  even- 
ing of  the  Russian  Choir,  or  rather  members  of  ( 
the  organization  under  tho  direction  of  Mrs.  i 
I.ineff.  There  was  a pleasant  chamber  concert ; j 
there  was  a pianoforte  recital  devoted  to  the  ; 
expounding  of  the  doctrines  of  Liszt,  the  Hun- 
garian honorary  monk.  Mr.  Seidl  encamped  at 
I the  Boston  Theatre  with  his  army  enrolled  un- 
fertile banner  of  Wagner,  and  these  musical 
engagements  are  no  doubt  to  many  the  supreme 

revelation  of  music. 

« Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  arums, 

Disturb  our  judgment  tor  the  hour. 

*%  f 
Mrs.  Lineif’s  choir  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 

hearing  the  peculiar  sougs  of  a peculiar  fi00me- 
Your  genuine  folk  song  is  a rare  bird,  lbe 
folk  song  is  a song  that  is  invented  by  the 
people,  not  by  an  individual.  It  is  originally 
of  course  without  notation  and  is  taught  by  one 
generation  to  another.  We  know  the  “Red 
Sarafan,”  "The  Nightingale”  and  Fan-  , 
Minka,”  and  we  call  them  Russian  national 

songs ; but  they  are  not  folk  songs,  nor  do  they 

present  the  characteristics  of  the  Russian  folk 
song.  „ 

I auote  here  the  description  given  by  Octave 
Fouque,  in  " Glinka,”  of  the  true  Russian 

f°"That  which  strikes  you  forcibly  when  you 
examine  those  specimens  of  an  art  that  no  cul- 
ture has  modified,  is  the  prodigious  liberty  of 
the  Russian  melodist  in  the  matter  of  lhythm, 
and  the  measure.  What  capaciousness.^  what 
original  and  changeable  faucj  . 
melody  runs,  it  runs  without  ceasing,  as  the 
troika  over  the  vast  plains  cpvered  with  snow. 
No  bit  restrains;  for  nothing  m the  world 
wou.d  it  retrace  its  path,  it  follows  the  metre 
of  tho  text ; it  seeks  first  of  all  not  to  interlere 
with  the  verso,  subordinating  the  vague  con- 
tour of  the  musicai  form  to  exact  and  rapid 
prosody.  The  same  song  is  often  changed 
rhv.hmically  several  times,  so  that  the  most 
widely  differing  symbols  of  measure  are  sepa- 
rated narrowly.  For  instance,  after  two  meas- 
ures in  five,  comes  one  in  threo.  which  in.™”1 
is  followed  bv  one  in  lour.  Bizarre  and  inex- 
plicable fancy!  Astonishing  amalgamation  of 
interrupted  rhythms  ol  which  no  one  responds 
to  the  one  that  preceded  it  1 

" An  almost  complete  absence  of  symmetry, 
an  inordinate  liberty  in  temporal  division,  a 
frequent  mingling  of  iho  major  and  the  minor, 
a frequent  apoari.iou  of  the  tonality  of  the 
ancient  Greeks— these  are  the  technical  char- 
acteristics of  the  Russian  fo  k song,  varied  in 
us  form,  d istingu  shed  often  by  a careless  grace 
tiiat  is  ol  delightful  effect.  ..  , 

• Everybody  sings  in  Russia,  and  generally  in 
a chorus  of  several  parts.  I ho  harmony  ot  the 
folk  songs  Is  very  original  and  very  piquant; 
but  that  which  impresses  us  more  forcibly  is  to 
hear  peasants  sinking  in  imitation,  in  canou. 
in  counter  point,  an  was  the  custom  of  monies 
of  the  Middie  Ages.  Enjlishinen  of  the,  ICth 
century,  aud,  perhaps,  tne  Orooks  oi  oliL 

Fouauo’s  allusion  to  the  habit  of  monks  is  a 
reference  to  a species  of  False  Bordone:  the 
eriaut  was  delivaredai  a foundation  by  a tenor 
or  the  organ,  wmlo  four  voices,  soprano.  aRp. 
tenor  and  bass,  alternately  with  oacu  verse,  in- 
dulge in  ail  sorts  ol  improvised  runs  and 
nourishes.  As  though  an  organist  to-day  played 
t,?e  melody  of  " Federal  otreot,"  and  each  singer 
of  the  quartette  m turn  extemporized  a bril- 
liant counterpoint  to  tne  familiar  tune,  borne 

aim  that  this  halm  was  not  unknown  to  tuo 
tifeeas.and  Martini  cites  an  intrOH  thus  sung 
by  the  Fapal  choir  tys  late  as  1747. 


Were  tbeso  Kussian  folk  songs  derived  from 
| the  plain  song  ot  the  church?  Did  wandering 
uyosy  iutluoiico  tho  mCiOdy V lhoao  aro  uuoij- 
tiou.>  more  easily  asked  Ilian  answered.  >N  itn- 
out  doubt  tho  music  of  the  church  shaped  :n  a 
measure  tuo  touaiity  and  the  ^coutrapuutal 
structure  ot  tho  loik  sohu;  but  tho  part  pi&yed. 
by  tiie  irypsy  is  uot  oasuy  determined.  ihi» 
may  bo  said,  hoA’cvor,  mat  tho  souths  aud  tho 
method  of  siuKinff  show  that  tlio  Kussi.uis  are 
naturally  ilio  most  musical  of  people, ^surpassing 
in  natural  tfifts  tho  Italians  and  tho  barmans. 

* * 

The  wild  and  wondrous  beauty  of  the  songs 
that  are  Uie  lull  expression  of  me  melancholy.  | 

Uie  bravery,  the  mad  and  ghastly  gayety  of  this 
mightv  folk,  was  revealed  to  us  this  week  by 
tne  singers  of  tho  Lineff  Choir.  Ihey  sang 
as  tho  peasants  ol  a communal  village 
undoubtedly  sing  ; thcro  was  occasional 
lalse  intonation  ; there  was  occasional 
roughness,  there  was  vigor  that  stepped  oyer 
llie  boundary  hue  of  musical  expression;  but 
the  singing  was  hearty,  frank,  aud,  without 
doubt  characteristic.  In  certain  selections,  as 
in  the  haunting  "Ay.  oucuuem,'  i he  soug  ot 
bargemen,  tho  choir  displayed  no  mean  degree 
oi  musical  skill. 

* * 

Madam,  make  for  yourself  no  ilusions.  When 
you  saw  the  singers  on  tne  stage,  you  possibly 
thought  that  they  had  escap.-d  lately  the  suiter- 
nig  aud  the  poverty  of  their  village  life;  mat 
in  a strange  laud  they  sang  their  sougs  of  home, 
like  unto  the  Israelites  who  sat  down  and 
wept  by  the  rivers  oi  Babylon;  that, 
dressed  in  their  national  costume,  they 
were  pointed  at  in  our  streets  and 

mocked  by  hoodlums.  But  the  dashing  peasant 
that  daucedhis  barbaric  dance,  and  not  without 
a certain  fascination,  pursues  a peaceful  calling 
in  Now  York;  tlio  sjiVLMCP  man  m u.  cup  wore  u. 
wig  aud  a false  beard,  and  in  private  life  he  is 
perhaps  a vendor  ot  vegetables;  tne  little  boy 
that  sang  so  sweetly  knows  lull  well  the  alloys 
of  Manhattan.  The,  choir,  as  au  organization, 
is  hod  of  recent  importation.  Mrs.  Liiietf 
brought  the  members  together  m New  York  aud 
drilled  them.  . 

Arc  they  real,  live  Nihilists/ 

It  is  possible. 

lb**  1 

It  is  rumored  that  Mrs.  Lineff  and  her  choir  ] 
will  soon  appear  in  Music  Hall  in  a popular 
Sunday  uigut  concert.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
1 this  report  is  true.  * 

Excerpts  from  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner 
were  again  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  people  of  this  town  by  Mr.  Seidl,  Wednes- 
day*, at  tlie  Boston  Theatre.  Wo  take  our  opera 
this  season  in  homoeopathic  doses.  Dramatic 
scenes  are  given  without  scenery,  costume  and 
action,  lost  they  might  otherwise  exc.te  us  or 
divert  our  attention  from  tho  contemplation  of 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  aud  Schumann. 
German,  French  aud  Italian  composers  fare 
alike.  There  is  no  distinction  in  treatment, 

The  Khinemaidens  Wednesday  were 
out  of  water,  aud  they  were 
becomingly  robed  in  modern  dross;  just  as 
| Sautuzza  and  iuriddu  the  other  night  wore 
proper  clothing  ior  a formal  reception  in  the 
house  ot  any  prominent  Bostonian.  Wednes- 
day there  was  also  a fine  exhibition  of  polyglot. 
Tannhaeuser  and  other  gentlemen  preferred  the 
English  language,  while  Mr.  Galassi  addressed 
the  returned  minstrel-knight  in  choice  and 
fluent  Italian.  The  northern  Senta,  sang  in  : 
English;  Miss  Emma  Juch,  who  can  sing  with 
delightful  effect  in  our  national  language, 
told  of  her  "Pams”  and  "Dreams  German. 

The  great  garden  scene  from  ’ Tristan  and 
Isolde  " was  merely  an  orchestral  piece;  there 

was  neither  garden,  effect  of  lights  nor  pair  ot 
lovers.  m 

Now  Richard  WagncT,  the  theorist,  demanded 
in  his  days  of  trial  and  tribulation  certain  con- 
ditions for  the  effective  performance  of  his 
operas:  A tueatre.  farrsmoved  trom  the  distract- 
iug  business  of  fit o.  a nidden  orchestra,  singers 
and  players  that  were  carefully  trained  in  the 
detail,  most  careful  attention  to  scenic  accesso- 
ries The  Richard  Wagner  of  later  .years  not 
on l v violated  all  Ins  theories  by  permitting  con- 
cert versions ; he,  in  certain  instances,  encour- 
aged, prepared  such  versions. 

That  so  many  people  in  Boston  are  willing  to 
forget  the  absurdity  of  a concert  version  oL  an 
operatic  scene  is  an  evidence  of  their  hanker- 
ing after  the  thing  itself,  opera  decently  per- 

^Wemove  about  in  a narrow  musical  circle. 

We  hear  the  instrumental  compositions  ot  a 
few  orthodox  composers,  mostly  German. 
When  we  are  not  listening  to  Beethoven, 
Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,  strong  doses  of 

Brahms  and  Dvorak  are  administered. 

There  aro  piano  recitals  without  cud.  Ihe 
pianists  play  the  same  pieces— an  arrangement 
by  Liszt  ol  a composition  by  bach ; a sonata  by 
Beethoven;  a little  Chopin  and  a little  Liszt. 
Xhen  Schumann’s  " Carnaval  is  always  m 

St  ” The  Messiah  ” is  demanded  yearly  by  hun- 
dreds of  its  admirers.  There  is  .a  brave  though 
singular  attempt  to  make  Bach  s "1  assion  Ac- 
cording to  Saint  Matthew  ” a yearly  necessity. 

If  either  the  Handel  and  Haydn  or  t.ue  Cecilia  in- 
troduces one  work  of  largo  proportions  a year, 
it,  is  all  that  their  audiences  seem  to  expect  or 

^Noiv'it  does  not  follow  that  because  a work  is 
new.  it  is  therefore  good.  There  are  many  old 
and  forgotten  masterpieces.  Handel,  lor  in- 
Stance  wrote  oratorios  ihnt  lie  pre-erred  to 
• • The  Messiah.”  Lei  us  bj  ubid;  this  season 
we  shall  have  the  chance  oi  lieuriuif  Jsamfaon, 

’The  performance  may  be  a pleasure  or  a disap- 
pointment; hut  at  any  rate  the  work  is  not  too 

^in'kiiowledgo  and  appreciation  ol ^ the i moder n 
opera  we  are  far  behind  tho  rest  of  tho  civilized 
world;  this  ignorance  is  not  peculiar  to  Bo* mu. 
it  is  true  of  every  city  of  teS| 

with  tho  possible  exception  of  New  Orleans. 

Since  tho  death  of  Bizet,  there  has  been  a 
mightv  change  in  the  spirit  of  French  opera. 

Since  Verdi  wrote  "Otollo  aud  since  tlie 
sudden  apparition  of  the  young  man  Mascagni, 
Italian  writers  of  opera  have  swept  their 
triumphal  way  through  Gormanv  and  have  in-  j 

yided  Russia.  , tTT__iLfl«.9  » Whit 

What  to  us  is  Massenet's  W erther.  ” 
to  us  is  tho  " Bagliacci  ^o'‘.0?^  m'the 
" A Santa  Lucia,  or  Mala  Vita,  or  any  ot  th 
Italian  operas  of  the  modern  realistic  school? 
Names,  nothing  hut  names. 

What  are  these  operas,  or  any  operas  bv  men 
of  anv  nation,  as  long  as  wc  can  bear  a f3™'' 
phony  by  Shumann,  chamber  music  by  Brahma, 
or  a sonata  bv  Beethoven?  . , ... 

But  there  are  hundreds  here  who  would  >\oi- 
come  (jladlv  tho  announcement  of.  evon  a io>\r 
representations  ot  ojtera. 


erman  than  the  Ucr- 


when  opal*  finally  eomo.i  among  ua. 
>rtc  - 


P\ 


" VVU1W  IIUIUUX  ua. 

the  oath  on  city  of  this  extract  from  the 
vuvvjto  of  tho  Imperial  Opera  Houso  of 
leiina,  an  extract  taKon  at  random: 
f.  1803. 

•I an.  a»>,  "Manou,”  AJaaaouot. 

Jan.  30,  “Hamid,”  Thomas. 

Jan  SI.  '*  CoiTAlleri*  Husticnna.”  Mascagni. 

1 «i».  a,  “ Tartu  haeuser,"  NVagner. 

8,  •'  14arl.t  r of  Seville, M KoSdinl. 

K«l>.  4,  "Ernanl,”  VerUL 

Keb.  5,  “The  ltantzau,”  Mascagni. 

And  yet  there  ars  well-meanincr  men  and 
women  amonir  us  who  claim  that  French  and 
Italian  opera  is  a thins:  of  the  past,  buried  with- 
out nope  of  resurrection. 

Philip  Hale, 

2-2.  - y 3 


M usic  in  Boston. 


} 


Boston,  February  19,  1893. 


MR.  PADEREWSKI  gave  the  fourth  of  his 
recitals  in  Music  Hall  the  11th.  There  was  not  a 
vacant  seat  ; there  was  no  spare  standing  room  in  the  hall  ; 
indeed  all  tickets  were  sold  a week  before  the  concert,  accord- 
| ing  to  report,  and  I understand  the  report  is  true.  Among 
I the  pieces  played  were  Beethoven’s  sonata,  op.  57,  and 
Schumann’s  “Carnaval.”  Recalled  at  the  end,  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski played  his  own  familiar  minuet.  I was  not  present ; 
I am  told  that  there  was  the  usual  spectacle  of  contagious 
hypnotism. 

There  is  so  much  written  concerning  this  remarkable 
pianist  that  perhaps  no  one  should  be  blamed  for  crying  out 
against  the  genius  or  supreme  magnetic  power  of  Pade- 
rewski, and  thus  imitating  the  Athenian  of  old  with  his 
little  oyster  shell  and  his  little  grudge  against  Aristides, 
the  praise  of  whom  filled  full  the  mouths  of  men.  But  the 
speaking  concerning  hypnotism  or  the  subtle  force  that 
Paderewski  exerts  over  the  individual  and  the  congregation 
brings  to  mind  a possible  explanation  of  the  pianist’s  in- 
difference to  his  female  and  palpitating  admirers.  Hahne- 
mann gave  it  out  as  his  experience  that  men  who  possessed 
magnetic  force  in  high  degree  and  employed  it  with 
irresistible  authority  had  little  interest  in  women.  One 
great  exception  might  be  noted — Hunold  Singuff,  who 
charmed  the  rats  and  the  women  and  the  children  of 
Hamelin. 


I '* 

# * 

This  digression  was  suggested  by  Paderewski,  the  color 
I mixer.  I will  also  remark  to  you  in  confidence  that  there 
were  few  concerts  during  the  past  week.  The  night  of  the  j 
13th  saw  and  heard  the  six  concert  of  the  Kncisel  Quartet. 
Mr.  Jules  Jordan  sang  and  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  was  the  i 
pianist. 

The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Trio,  B major,  op.  8 Brahms 

(Revised  version.) 

Spring  Night  ” Schumann 

“ Whither  ” . i 

1 he  Post  ” ,v.‘. ■•...> Schubert 

“ The  Carrier  Dove  ” ‘ 

Quartet,  E major,  op.  80 Dvorak 

The  playing  of  the  Quartet  was  admirable  in  every  re- 
spect, and  Mr.  Whiting  played  as  a rule  in  the  Brahms'  trio 
fluently  and  with  intelligence,  although  his  style  of  expres- 
sion was  occasionally  dry  and  hard.  Mr.  Whiting  as  a 
musician  is  too  often  a mere  propounder  of  musical  facts 
and  statistics.  He  is  accurate,  he  arranges  his  statements 
in  logical  order,  he  speaks  with  a certain  authority.  The 
hearer  listens  respectfully. 

In  comparison  with  the  noble  work  of  Brahms,  the  quar- 
tet of  Dvorak  seems  superficial  and  tacked  together.  Do 


Paderewski  is  the  demon  of  coloF  and  I read  the  other 
day  in  Tiif.  Musical  Courier  th(H‘  another  scientist  has 
I been  studying  the  relations  of  sound  and  color.  He  affirms 
that  the  flute  is  red  ; clarinet,  yellow  ; guitar  and  trumpet, 
golden  ; mandoline,  violet  ; trombone,  aquamarine  ; cornet, 
scarlet ; contrabasso,  black  ; fagotto,  tobacco  brown  ; violin, 
rose;  and  the  harp,  azure.” 

Now,  Raff  in  his  pamphlet  “ Die  Wagnerfrage  ” gave  the 
following  synonyms  to  the  wind  instruments  : Trombone, 
purple  red  to  brown  violet  ; horn,  forest  green  to  brown  ; 
trumpet,  scarld!  to  purple  violet ; bassoon,  gray  to  black  ; 
oboe,  light  yellow  to  green  ; flute,  clear  and  colorless  to 
skyblue. 

If  we  go  further  back  we  run  up  against  Pere  Castel  and 
his  “ clavecin  oculaire,”  in  which  colors  replaced  or  rather 
represented  the  intervals  of  the  scale.  Ut  or  Do  was  blue  ; 
Re,  green  ; Mi,  yellow  ; Fa,  apricot  ; Sol,  red  ; La,  violet  ; Si, 
indigo  ; Do,  blue.  Unfortunately  Pere  Castel  never  put 
his  idea  into  practice,  although  he  wasted  money  in  ex- 
periments. I say  “unfortunately,”  for  what  a relief  it 
would  be  in  these  days  of  concerts  and  rumors  of  concerts 
to  sit  and  look  at  an  athletic  pianist  instead  of  hearing  him! 
Naturally  a formidable  player  of  the  ultra  modern  school 
might  abuse  vivid  colors  and  paint  the  hall  red,  but  the 
eyes  cf  the  hearer  could  in  that  case  be  closed  without  pro- 
voking serious  comment. 

The  good  Castel  founded  his  experiments  on  the  re- 


not  misunderstand  me.  Brahms  has  led  me  by  the  hand 
into  sandy  wastes  or  over  fog  covered  fields,  and  I stumbled 
along  unwillingly  and  with  weariness.  But  the  revised  trio 
is  pure,  serene,  and  at  the  same  time  genial  throughout  ; I 
only  in  the  finale  are  there  occasional  hints  of  the  Brahm- 
sian  depth  that  is  obscurity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spon- 
taneity of  Dvor&k,  which  artfully  employed  has  so  often 
given  pleasure,  seems  in  this  op.  80  to  have  run  to  seed. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  well  known  as  a composer  and  a conductor. 
He  is  said  to  show  rare  taste  and  skill  in  the  management 
of  a chorus.  Instead  of  which,  as  Judge  Boompointer 
would  say,  he  has  taken  to  singing.  In  his  song  Mr. 
Jordan  shows  musical  taste  and  intelligence,  but  the  voice 
is  not  a willing  or  mastered  instrument  of  expression. 


Mr.  Sidney  Woodward,  a young  tenor,  gave  a song  re- 
cital Wednesday  evening,  the  15th,  in  Chickering  Hall.  He 
has  an  agreeable  voice,  which  lie  uses  as  a rule  with  skill. 
In  songs  by  Brodsky,  Adams,  Meyer-Helmund,  Newcomb 
and  De  Koven  he  gave  pleasure,  and  he  delivered  “Ade- 
laide ” with  effect ; but  in  choosing  the  romanza  from  “ La 
Favorita”  Mr.  Woodward  showed  ambition  rather  than 
judgment.  He  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Kathinka  P.  White, 
soprano  ; Miss  Mary  N.  Bing,  contralto  ; Miss  Myra  L. 
Pond,  Miss  Florence  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Capen, 
pianists,  and  Miss  Georgia  D.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Augusto 
Rotoli,  accompanists.  As  a matter  of  record  it  may  be 
stated  that  Mr.  Woodward  is  a negro. 

The  same  evening  a pupils’  recital  was  given  in  Steinert 
Hall  by  Mr.  John  O’Neill,  who  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  was  the 
teacher  of  Mrs.  Nordica.  I am  told  on  good  authority  that 
Miss  Jennie  Trecarten,  a pure  soprano,  made  a most  favor- 
able impression,  and  Miss  Helen  Green  and  Miss  Emma 
I'  raher  were  loudly'  applauded.  The  singers  were  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Bernhard  Listemann  and  Ernst  Perabo. 


I searches  of  Newton  and  the  theories  of  Kircher,  the  same 
1 Kircher  that  wrote  so  subtly  of  the  tarantula.  Kircher 
I called  sound  the  ape  of  light ; and  he  claimed  that  eyes  and 

II  ears  could  act  reciprocally'  in  the  perceptions  of  sensations. 
|ilt  is  a delightful  essay,  this  “ Clavessin  pour  les  Yeux,”  by 
j Pere  Castel,  who  speaks  in  it  of  the  adagio  and  the  piano  in 
I the  hands  of  a skillful  mixer  of  colors.  The  volume  is  now 
I before  me,  “ Esprit,  Saillies  et  Singularity  du  P.  Castel, 
Ij  Amsterdam,  1763.”  It  is  a small  red  edged  book  w;th 
I chapters  on  “the  science  of  war,”  “ miracles,”  &c.  The 
1 final  page  is  devoted  to  an  essay  on  Death.  The  essay  is 
1 as  follows  : » Our  life  is  only  an  epigram,  of  which  death  is 
the  point.” 

There  is  an  English  translation  of  Castel’s  famous  arti- 
cle, and  it  was  published  at  London:  “Explanation  of  the 
Ocular  Harpsichord,”  1757,  22  pages. 

But  this  definite  comparison  between  a tone  or  a scale,  or 
an  instrument  and  a color  is  irksome.  Better,  far  better 
was  the  idea  of  the  Parisian  aesthetes  when  they  gave  a 
performance  of  an  adaptation  of  “ The  Song  of  Songs  ” “ in 
eight  mystic  devices  and  three  paraphrases.”  There  was 
a “ quadrable  orchestration  of  verse,  music,  color  and  per- 
ume.  Each  device  had  its  own  combination.  Here  is  an 
example  . The  tonality  of  the  scenery'  was  bright  orange 
e musical  symphony  was  in  D,  the  theatre  was  perfumee 
with  odoriferous  spray  of  white  violets,  and  the  i’s  and  e’ 
and  o’s  had  a special  value  in  the  declamation  of  the  verse.” 
„ Performance,  which  might  have  been  described  in 
uysmans’  "A  Rebours,”  provoked  “ Le  Figaro”  to  ask 
pettier  the  French  are  not  losing  the  genius  of  their  race, 

„ reasonableness,  their  logic  and  their  clearheaded- 
ness. 


Mr.  Xaver  Scharwenka  gave  the  second  of  his  piano  re- 
citals in  Bumstead  Hall  the  afternoon  of  the  17th.  There 
was  a large  and  applauseful  audience.  The  program  was| 
made  up  of  selections  from  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn, 
Mr.  Scharwenka  was  at  his  best  in  “Vogel  als  Prophet” 
and  certain  scenes  in  the  “ Carnaval.”  He  showed  in 
them  unexaggerated  expression  and  poetic  feeling.  But  it 
was  not  Mr.  Scharwenka’s  day,  for  in  the  other  numbers 
he  abused  the  pedals  ; he  was  at  times  careless  in  technical 
matters,  and  his  delivery  was  often  hard  and  perfunctory. 


The  program  of  the  fifteenth  Symphony  concert  was  as 
follows  : 

Sinfonietta,  E major,  op.  55 ThiJrof 

Concerto  for  piano,  G minor . . . . ..Saint-Saens  ' ' 

Symphony  No.7...„ ...... Beethoven 


Mr.  George  M.  Nowell  was  the  pianist. 

I he  first  mention  I remember  of  Ferdinand  Thierot’s 
Sinfonietta  was  at  the  time  .that  J.t_wag  .played  at  a 


Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic  (October  29,  1891)  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer.  The  work  was  first  heard  in 
joston  ast  week.  As  a whole  it  is  a pleasing*  composition, 
although  the  three  movements  are  of  uneven  worth.  The 
first,  an  allegro  moderato,  is  graceful,  flowing  music,  with 
agreeable  themes,  fine  and  discreet  harmonization  and  in- 
genious and  effective  instrumentation.  The  second,  a ro- 
manze  with  a too  strongly  contrasting  and  interrupting 
intermezzo,  is  less  interesting  ; and  the  finale,  a tarantella, 
is  dangerously  near  vulgarity  in  its  frank  appeal  to  the 
hearer.  The  Sinfonietta  and  the  symphony  were  finely 
f a^eC  ’ a^lou&h  *n  the  vivace  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
attei  theie  were  liberties  taken  with  the  pace  thaw  on  led 
LJto  effects  of  doubtful  value. 


* 

f 


I ± 
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\ The  Sixteenth  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  | 

* The  programme  oi  the  sixteenth  concert  of  | l 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  was  as  follows: 

nT.1*.  Cive"  Mendelssohn 

t" -eitoforTioUn  So.  l.'Aiwijor shunt-ssu-tw  _ 

Suite  No.  2.  ••  Peer  I'.ynt"  O".  «.< oneg 

(First  time  in  Boston.)  I 

SyniDhony,  D minor.  No.  2.  Or.  7a ....Dvorak 

Air.  C.  M.  Loeffl  T was  the  solo  violinist. 

Saint- Saens’s  violin  concetto.  Op.  -0.  was 
detiicated  to  Sorasato,  and  it  was  played  by  the 
great  Spaniard  at  a concert  at  the  Chatelot.  K 
is  my  impression  tnat  it  was  broujjut  out  in 
Boston  by  Mr.  Adainowski  in  March.  lS8o.  at  a 
tym phony  concert,  and  the  work  was  then 

called  a “concertstuock.” 

This  concerto  is  a work  of  eminent  distinction, 
pure  and  refined,  graceful  in  melody,  always  in- 
teresting in  harmonic  structure,  and  elegant  in 
the  discreet  simplicity  of  instrumental  color. 

It  was  played  most,  sympathetically  by  Mr. 
Loe filer.  His  performance,  faultless  from  the 
technical  standpoint,  was  marked  by  purity  of 
stvle,  warmth  of  expression,  and  a largeness,  a 
liberality  of  conception.  In  whole  and  iu  de- 
tail it  was  a noteworthy  performance.  It  was  a ( 
lesson  to  tho  student,  a pleasure  to  the  profes- 
sional as  well  as  tne  amateur,  an  nouor  to  the 
orchesmutfl  which  Mr.  Loefflor  is  a member 
greeablo  feature  was  the  modesty 

modesty  that  is  characterist'c 


ft  is  said,  wrote  tho  cadenza  that 
The  cadenza  is  a relict  of  the 
1 past.  ftPTWorfc  oi  to-day  it  seems  a mere  sur- 
’ vivah  like  unto  the  organ  oi  unknown  use  in 
rftuo  human  bodygirat  endangers  the  life,  and 
■knight  remaps  be  extirpated.  , , ..  r 

j Who  was  me  first  that  invented  the  halu.  of 
(Jfioun-hmg  with  breath,  or  how  or  fingers  while 
accompanists  and  audience  were  silent  spec.a- 
^tors  “ nn'euui.y  employed  chlctly  for  seli-glon- 
^fication’i  Alas,  the  habit  is  apparently  as  old  as 
tie  vanitv  of  mankind,  lo  oe  sure  Uiero  are 
■v\  i eacre>  who  say  boldly  the  cadouza  was  in- 
: such  a year  and  by  a certain  person 

They  are  not  unlike  tho  well-known  lecturer  in 
a \Yestern  law  school.  Although,  as  Judge,  ho 
was  a worthy  follower  ot  Cynac  bkmners 
"graudsire  on  the  Koyal  bench  oi  Brn- 
ish  Th-.-mis.”  he  was  nervous  when  he 
addressed  the  students,  and  so  he  had. 
recourse  to  alcoholic  preparation.  ibus  foiti- 
tied,  he  laid  everything  to  the  Corsican,  and  ho 
would  blandly  begin  asiollows.  Dills  ot  ex- 
, change,  young  gentlemen,  and  promissory  notes 
1 were  invented  by  tho  hirst  Napoleon. 

Mr  Loetfier’s  interpolation  was  in  good  taste. 

' and  it  displayed  hfc  vinuosoship:  but  the  con- 
! c rlo  would  have  pleased  as  much  without  the 
l addition.  w 

! Grieg  wrote  incidental  music  (°P- 23)  for  lb; 
sen’s  long-winded  dramatic  poem.  1 ecr Gy  lit. 

The  music  contains  numbers  lor  solo  voices. 

, chorus  and  orchestra.  The  first  suite  (op.  40)  is 
' wel  known.  The  second  suite  (op.  as)  was 
, placed  here  last  week  for  the  first  time. 

! This  second  suite  is  not  enual  to  the  .irst. 

! With  tho  exception  of  the  beautilul  arrango- 
in-ut  of  " Sol vejg’s  bong"  the  tnubic  is  cUeap 
staff  It  mar  serve  In  the  theatre  to  enhance 
s’-  .n-e  scenic  effects  or  grotesque  situations, 
hdt  in  the  concert  room  it  is  without  value. 

I Tho  "Return  of  Peer  Gynt  has  echoes  of  I ho 
Firing  JJuichmau.’'  but  each  echo  soeinsabur- 
le-auc  The  " Arabian  Dance  ” suggests  the  in- 
Ivasiou  of  Arabia  by  the  Salvation  Army,  per- 
souallv  conduc  ed  by  one  of  tne  numerous  lela- 
| tives  of  (iener.nl  booth;  and  there  was  a time 
| rlurihg  the  dance  when  all  necks  in  tho  audt- 
I cues  acre  stretched  in  joytul  expectation  of  the 
I apparition  of  Miss  Lottie  Collins.  However. 

1 (ho  number  was  written  long  before  the  ingeni- 
ous arrangement  of  music  to  ia-ra-ra,  boom- 

1 d Tins'  ” Arabian  Dance”  is  local  color  with  a 
: vengeance - that  is.  it  is  Grieg’s  idea  ol  Arabian 
1 mn-uc.  lie  that  wishes  to  know  the  real,  char - 
i acier  of  Arabian  music,  with  a description  of 
I fnstrument',  melodies,  tonality  and  the”  danse  ' 
(la  ventre.”  inav  cousult  with  pleasure  Tiersot  s 

I Tho^last  number.  "Dance  of  the  Mountain 
• K ntr's  Dauehtert,,  is  a wretched  reulica  oi  the 

ra-imovcmsiit.  a wretched  original  of  the  first 

■ aaite  Throughout  the  movements,  with  tho 
I above-named  delightful  exception,  the  nou  >- 
I , uruui  is  beat  with  furious  her.t  ; not  only 
ke tile-drums,  but  oilier  pulsatile  instruments 
s rive  laborious, y lor  effect.  The  x>',lo”'1°ln® 
i 3n  olid  to  the  charivari.  Now,  the  xvlo- 

Di  one  is  an  instrument  of  antiquity.  , Holbein 
1 introduced  it  in  tits  ’Dance  of  Dc-ith,  and  the 
: salmon  beati  unon  it  there  will,  ghastly  glee 
' Saint-.Saens  used  it  with  prodigious  effect  m 
tne  "Danse  Macabre.”  As  used  by  Grieg,  it 
1 brings  to  mind  the  variety  show. 

•*  - o vaw’s  Son*  **  w;«.<  applauded.  1 he  other 
! rUw,  , i i luwt  with  a cold  reception,  auhoutfu 
| ifiero  was  a desire  to  laugh  after  the  nnaie. 

' The  symphony  and  the  overture  wero  played 
v-'ih  marked  effect,  and  the  performance  of  the 
aaUer  wa*.  Indeed.  brilliant. 

m P 

M oroeramme  of  the  next  rehearsal  and 
is  ■..&  loilows:  Overture  **  f>er  rrei- 

fu  el 7 ‘ ' lirahm’-s  Fourth  Symphon  v ; iLiemen- 
g'-nnSBpr’s  "Dance  ot  Death  : ” Vcolai  a over- 
ture  to  "Merry  Wives  of  WiutLor.”^ 
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THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

The  seventh  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
was  given  last  ovcnlng  in  Cliickcring  Hall.  The 
aaartet  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Ernst  1'crabo, 
oianUt;  Mr.  Max  Zach,  violist,  and  Mr.  T.eo 
Schulz,  ’cellist.  The  programme  was  as  ful- 

. .....lor  18,  Xn.  r, Tteclhovcn 

’ ' (Manuscript—  flr.t  time.) 

The  sextet  by  Mr.  Loefffcr  is  an  interesting 
and  in  many  respects,  a strong  work.  It  is 
fru«  that  passages  are  ugly,  that  passages  are 
1 izarre-  but  there  U the  revelation  of  an  in- 
dmdtia'llty.  The  individuality  Is  seen  in  the 
i-.-atireut  of  the  themes  rattier  than  l.n  the 
The  first  movement,  a passionate 
aV^ro.  might  be  compared  to  a quarrel 
of  Brians  audv  Hungarians  over  an 
ooenlnz  theme  by  Brahms.  Not  that 
theme  Is  found  In  Brahms’s  com- 
plete works,  but  there  is  a suggestion  of  the  son 
nf  the  double  bass  player  of  Hamburg,  ihere 
ul  wn^  here,  as  indeed  throughout  the 
work/ that « akin  to  the  vague  tonality  of  many 
ttc  fTan  folk  songs,  with  alternating  or  con- 
fl'ct^nK  modes . tlie  cadences  often  suggest  the 
pum  song  that  influenced  these  lolk  song 


enectivo,  ana  are  \iffiy  wiinout 
development  is,  as  a rule,  interesting:;  Jt  tne 
same  time  there  are  fugal  measuros  that  ton  ot 
a feeling  on  tho  part  of  the  composer  ot  a ne- 
cessity of  displaying  counterpoint  purely  lor 
soholastio  purpose.  The  returns  to  the  delivery 
ot  the  chief  theme  are  ingenious,  and  the  coda  is 
a masterly  piece  of  work. 

The  second  movement  is  a combination  ot 
andante,  presto  Mid  andante,  and  Is  in  memory 
of  the  late  Dennis  Bunker.  I he  chief  theme  of 
the  audante  is  the  Russian  “ Ay.  Ouchnem.  a 
song  sung  by  the  bargemen  who.  with  straps 
around  their  bodios.  pull  boats  on  Russian 
rivers  against  wind  and  tide.  ibis  theme  is 
impressively  declaimed  at  first  ami  it  is  han- 
dled throughout,  in  artistic  fashion.  I he 
movement  is  a lament  of  utmost  sadness, 
only  broken  by  spasmodic  and  impotent  defi- 
ance of  Fate.  It  is  dramatic  to  ihe  verge  of  in- 
tensity. and  yet  in  this  movement  that  which  is 
bizarre  enters  and  is  welcomed  by  the  cpm- 
poser.  But  tho  grotesque  does  not,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  strike  the  hearer  as  out  of  place 
in  this  gloomy,  hopeless,  almost  savage  wail. 
The  movement  is  certainly  the  strongest  and 
the  most  dramatic.  It  is  a question  whether 
the  intensely  dramatic  has  any  place  in  & 
tette  of  this  nature;  but  the  question  is  perhaps 
old-fasliioned  and  oven  ridiculous  in  these  days 
of  nervous  music.  , , 

The  effect  of  the  finale  was  marred  in  a meas- 
ure by  the  unfortunate  interruption  caused  by 
the  breaking  of  a string.  The  themes  are  not  of 
marked  originality.  1 his  movement,  like  the 
second,  is  of  decided  Sclavonic  character,  and  it 
smells  strongly  of  vodka.  . . ,r 

As  a whole,  this  sextet,  dedicated  to  Mr, 
Frauz  Kneisel,  is  a strong  composition.  It  is 
full  of  color;  it  is  written  with  inhnite  care. 
The  development  often  appears  to  be  a proces- 
sion of  spontaneous  thought.  I he  very  pas- 
sages that  appear  needlessly,  cruelly 
harsh.  as  well  as  certain  hair  rais- 
ing harmonies,  are  evidently  the  ma- 
tured purpose  of  the  composer.  A second 
hearing,  which  the  work  deserves,  might  possi- 
bly remove  certain  doubts  or  perplexities  that 
follow  its  introduction.  There  was  hearty  ap- 
plause after  the  movements,  and  at  the  end 
there  were  loud  calls  for  the  composer. 

Mr.  Loeffler’s  sextet  was  played  with  loving 
care  by  bis  associates.  So,  too,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  quartette  by  Beethoven  there  is 
nothing  but  warm  praise.  Mr.  Ferabo  again 
proved  himself  an  admirable  chamber  Dlaver, 
Riid  the  number  by  Schubert  was  given  with 
brilliancy  bv  him  and  Mr.  Kneisel. 

There  was  a large  audience,  ihedateof  the 
eighth  concert  is  March  27. 

Philip  Hale. 

-Hi  an  t ,v  1 -73 

IVIUSIU. 


Nikisch 


The  Recital  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
in  Chickering  Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  gave  a concert 
last  evening  in  Chickering  Hall.  They  were 
assisted  by  Miss  Leonora  von  Stosch,  violinist. 
The  programme  jvas  as  follows: 

Schubert 

Stllle  Sicherbeit 

Unter  dcr  Linden ■ • • • miso.it 

"Reverie” Vieuxteuips 

Im  Lenze,  T 

Schlflarth,  . 

Soininerabend,  l.  Brahms 

Der  Kranz, 

In  den  Beeren. 

Vergebllches  Staendcben.T 

“Rondo” S(??rwenlK 

Rosentage  3tnd  verronnen 1 aderewskl 

Treues  Roessl-iin - * aderewskl 

Princessin 

IV  aldwauderung t,rleg 

Aultraege 

Etn  betdei’paerclien Keuberger 

There  was  a large  audience,  and  the  singing 
of  Mrs.  Nikisch  was  evidently  enjoyed  by 
roanv,  for  there  was  heartv  applause.  And  yet 
tho  singer  was  not  heard  to  her  advantage.  1 lie 
same  faults  01  technique  that  were  commented 
upon  about  a year  ago  in  the  Journal  were  evi- 
dent last  night.  Her  tone  production  was 
faulty ; her  tones  wero  seldom  sustained.  Her 
attack  was  lacking  in  decision,  and  she  often 
struck  below  the  desired  tone,  and  then  climbed 
up  to  it.  There  was  a constant  abuse  of  the 
portament.  Her  intonation  was  false,  and  not 
occasionally  but  frequently. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  she  was  often 
uuahlo  to  carry  out  agreeable  intentions.  There 
was  an  absence  ot  sustained  passages ; there 
was  frequent  and  unmeaning  vocal  explosion. 
The  desire  to  he  expressive  was  ever  present, 
hut  vocal  unrest  fatigues  quicker  tnau  vocal 
phlegm;  ami  so  a song  was  often  marred  by  the 
uncontrolled  zoal  of  the  singer.  Mrs.  Nikisch 
! has  naturally  an  agreeable  voice  and  a pleasant 
l personality.  It  is  tho  more  to  bo  regretted  that 
she  has  not  yet  mastered  the  indispensable 
elements  of  vocal  art. 

The  most  agreeable  impression  made  by  her 
was.  perhaps  in  tho  first  song  of  Franz,  the 
first  of  Brahms,  and  “Princessin.” 

Miss  von  Stosch  gavo  much  pleasure  by  the 
delivery  of  her  numbers,  in  the  "Reverie" 
there  was  at  first  a lack  of  decided  rhythmic 
feeling,  hut  it  was  only  for  a momeur.  So,  too, 
m her  performance  was  there  an  occasional 
exaggeration  ol  intensity.  Saint-Saens  once 
w rote  of  Augusta  Holmes  that  her  music  showed 
tho  feminine  desire  to  be  more  virile  in  art 
than  i»  the  average  man;  and  when  a woman  is 
noisy  with  her  orchestra,  the  noise  is  more  ag- 
gressive than  that  made  by  a resolute  male  com- 

P°But  Miss  von  Stosch  rejoices  in  her  youth  and 
its  exuberance.  T he  statuesque  girl  tingles 
with  temperament.  The  cooling  years  may 
chasten  her  fervor,  and  give  her  more  repose; 
hut  I doubt  if  even  a eputury  could  rob  her  of 
musical  ieoljng. 

hho  plays  with  grace,  with  considerable  tech- 
nical skill.  This  is  not  all  ; for  she  has  tho 
most  precious  of  gifts,  and  this  gift  is  tempera- 
ment. It  would  no  doubt  bo  irksomo  for  her  to 
pursue  still  further  her  studios  and  analyze  her- 
self: to  study  in  quioland  deny  herself  the  in- 
toxication ot  ready  applause.  And  yet  in  later 
years  she  might  thauk  herself  lor  such  self- 

d*fhe*’accompaniments  of  Mr.  Nikisch  were,  as 
a rule,  delightful. 

Philip  Hale. 


Boston,  February  26,  1893. 

THIS  was  the  program  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann’s 
chamber  concert  given  in  Union  Hall  the  20th  : 

Sonata  for  piano  and  viola  da  gainba,  or  ’cello,  D major 

“ Sweet  Bird,”  from  L’ Allegro. . .4 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  A major,  op.  13 

“ In  Summer  Fields  ” 


“ Near  Thee 
Carnaval 


Raff 

Schumann 

Mr.  Baermann  was  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler,  violin  ; 
Mr.  Charles  Mole,  flute  ; Mr.  Leo  Schulz,  ’cello.  Miss 
Gertrude  Franklin  was  the  singer. 

Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Coethen  played  “ o’  th’  viol- 
de-gamboys,”  as  did  Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheek  and  Griffeth 
Gaunt.  For  his  master  Bach  wrote  three  sonatas  for  the 
piano  and  the  instrument  once  loved  by  so  many  English- 
men and  dwellers  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  this  realistic 
age  why  should  not  such  works  be  played  ou  the  instru- 
ments of  their  time.  How  would  this  sonata  of  Bach,  for 
instance,  sound,  if  the  means  of  its  expression  were  the 
viola  da  gamba  and  the  thin,  acid,  tinkling  thing  that  was 
a forerunner  of  the  piano  of  to-day  ? In  certain  European 
cities  at  rare  intervals  old  instruments  are  taken  from  their 
burial  in  museums,  the  placards  are  removed  and  they  sing 
their  joy  or  woe  to  an  audience  moved  chiefly  by  curiosity. 

I confess  that  I should  like  to  hear  an  orchestra  made  up 
in  part  of  forgotten  or  obsolete  instruments.  I should  also 
like  to  hear  a Haydn  symphony  played  by  such  an  orches- 
tra as  obeyed  in  Haydn’s  day  some  magnanimous  prince  or 
(wealthy  amateur  of  lower  degree.  And  so  I should  like  to 
hear  the  tunes  played  by  Rath  Kxespel  on  the  violins  which 
he  broke  in  pieces  that  he  might  catch  their  souls  and  ex- 
amine them  at  leisure  ; and  I would  gladly  walk  10  miles 
to  hear  the  chant  of  triumphant  love  played  by  Muzio,  of 
Ferrara,  350  years  ago.  Do  you  remember  Muzio  and  his 
dumb  Malay  attendant  in  that  wild  story  by  Turgenieff, 
"The  Song  of  Triumphant  Love?”  The  melody  drew 
Valeria  from  her  bed  at  noon  of  night.  And  Muzio  played 
it  on  an  Indian  violin — a violin  of  three  strings,  a violin 
whose  back  and  belly  were  covered  with  the  skin  of  a bluish 
serpent  ; and  there  was  a diamond  at  the  end  of  the  bow 
Singularly  enough,  Vidal  aud  Hillemacher  do  not  mention 
this  potent  instrument  in  their  great  work  in  three  volumes. 

At  Mr.  Baermann’s  concert  the  instruments  used  were  a 
’cello  and  a grand  piano.  Mr.  Baermann  played  with  the 
piano  lid  raised  to  its  full  height.  The  result  was  unfortu- 
nate at  times,  for  there  was  too  much  piano  and  too  little 
’cello.  Still  the  music  of  the  first  two  movements  was  as 
fresh  and  beautiful  as  though  it  were  written  yesterday 
only  the  andante  seemed  formal,  cut  and  dried  counter- 
point, and  it  was  played  with  a rigidity  and  an  inflexi 
bility  that  made  it  more  forbidding. 

Have  youheard  the  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  by  Faure — 
Gabriel  Faure  of  the  Midi?  It  is  a strange  work;  and 
strange  is  much  of  the  music  by  this  man.  Some  time  ago 
Miss  Lena  Little  sang  a song  by  him— a haunting  song. 
Perhaps  the  words  were  by  Richepin.  At  any  rate  the  bur- 
den was  this  : Wretched  is  the  lot  of  the  dead  man,  who  is 
tossed  about  by  angry  billows  ; his  eyes  stare  at  the  leaden 
sky,  and  he  finds  no  rest : happy  is  he  who  lies  beneath  the 
turf  and  hears  the  song  of  birds  and  vows  of  lovers.  Possi- 
bly a wandering  violinist  has  played  the  berceuse  by  Faure; 
but  with  the  exception  of  this  song  and  the  violin  sonata 
Faure  is  little  known  in  this  city. 

The  sonata  suggests  music  that  as  yet  is  unwritten. 
There  are  melodic  and  harmonic  hints  of  music  as  yet  un- 
known to  us.  The  music  seems  neither  sensuous  nor  in- 
tellectual, and  yet  there  are  occasional  passages  that  are 
prophetic  of  higher,  more  ethereal  music  than  we  now 
know.  It  is  also  music  of  the  fag-end  of  the  century  : it  is 
restless  ; it  is  at  times  despairing  ; its  gaiety  is  hunted  out. 
But  here  is  a Frenchman  who,  although  he  is  a man  of  his 

time,  does  not  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Lubricity  ; he  does 
not  write  with  one  eye  on  the  audience  ; he  follows  an  ideal 
that  is  no  jack  o’  lantern,  and  he  follows  with  set  face  and 
steady  footsteps.  Such  is  the  authority  of  the  composer 
that  the  hearer  feels  himself  at  fault  if  he  is  not  pleased. 
There  is  a French  school  little  known  in  this  country : 
Franck  was  the  chief  apostle  ; Lacome,  of  Carcassonne — 
not  the  Lacome  of  the  operettas,  but  another  of  the  same 
name — is  high  among  the  members  ; Faur6  is  another  of 
the  school. 

This  work  of  well-contrasted  movements  and  subtle 
power  was  first  played  here  at  a Baermann  concert  in  Jan- 
uary, 1892.  Last  Monday  night  it  was  finely  played  by  the 
men  who  introduced  it. 

Miss  Franklin  sang  with  delightful  purity  of  tone  and 
with  vocal  skill.  The  Handel  aria  was  improved  by  curtail- 
ment, and  the  cadenza  introduced  was  given  to  Miss  Frank- 
lin by  Albani,  who  received  it  from  Jenny  Lind.  The  flute 
obligato  uf  Mr.  Mole  was  played  in  a masterly  manner. 


The  Wilbur  Opera  Company  was  here  for  the  week  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  the  bill  was  changed  each 
night.  The  company  is  not  one  of  great  pretensions,  and 
neither  the  singers  nor  the  comedians  commend  them 
selves  heartily  by  their  deeds,  and  yet  the  performances 
evidently  gave  much  pleasure  to  many  people.  I was 
chiefly  interested  in  the  conductor,  Mr.  Darling,  who 
really  worked  wonders  with  his  resources.  In  more  im- 
Ipassioned  moments  he  would  insert  the  stick  between  his 
jteeth,  apply  himself  lustily  to  a piano,  and  beat  time  with 
I his  head.  His  authority  surpassed  that  of  the  centurion  of 
the  New  Testament ; the  chorus  sang  with  a precision 
that  might  shame  more  experienced  or  hardened  singers, 
and  the  orchestra,  although  the  rehearsals  were  few,  fol- 
lowed his  beat  with  superstitious  awe.  This  young  man 
directs  with  musical  intelligence  ; and  such  zeal  and  skill 
must  ultimately  meet  wider  recognition.  He  has  an  in- 
I teresting  head  of  hair  and  in  some  respects  is  an  admirable 
make  up  for  Mr.  Arthur  Weld,  now  of  Milwaukee. 

* 

#•  * 

We  are  conservative  in  Boston  ; we  keep  holidays  ; we  are 
not  shaved  in  public  places  after  12  o’clock,  m.;  the  boot 
black  shies  at  the  approach  of  an  applicant ; neither  do  we 
willingly  attend  concerts  on  days  of  national  humiliation  or 
rejoicing.  Mr.  Krehbiel’s  selection  of  Washington’s  Birth- 
day for  his  lecture  on  Russian  Folk  Songs  was  therefore  un- 
fortunate, and  Nature  frowned  on  his  endeavor.  Never- 
theless, there  was  an  audience  in  Chickering  Hall  that  was 
entertained  mightily  by  his  lecture  on  Russian  Folk  Songs 
and  the  illustrations  by  the  Russian  choir  of  sixteen  singers 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Lineff.  You  know  the  lecture 
and  the  folk  songs  and  I shall  not  dwell  upon  them.  Mr. 
Krehbiel  was  recalled  after  his  introductory  remarks  and 
the  singers  were  loudly  applauded.  The  concert  was  a 
great  relief,  a rare  diversion.  It  was  a change  from  the 
piano  recital  with  an  arrangement  of  a Bach  organ  fugue 
by  Liszt,  a sonata  by  Beethoven  (the  Waldstein  or  one  of 
the  formidable  later  sonatas),  a little  Chopin  and  a rliap- 
sodie  by  Liszt.  It  was  a relief  from  the  chamber  concert 
and  the  song  recital,  with  strong  doses  of  Brahms  in  either 
case.  It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  spontaneous  musical 
expression  of  a most  musical  folk. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler  uses  the  beautiful  subject  of  “Ay, 
ouchnem  ” in  the  andante  of  his  sextet  for  strings  that  will 
be  played  to-morrow  at  the  Kneisel  concert. 

* 

* *- 

Anton  Seidl  came  with  his  forces,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. to  the  Boston  Theatre,  Wednesday  last,  and  ex- 
cerpts from  Wagner’s  music  dramas  were  again  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  a large  audience.  The  considera- 
tion was  favorable  in  the  mam.  The  song  of  the  Rhine - 
maidens  was  remarkably  well  given  by  Miss  Juch,  Miss  Ber- 
telle  and  Miss  Stein.  In  the  first  place  the  purity  of  intona- 
tion was  as  delightful  as  it  was  unusual,  and  the  nuancirung 
was  above  reproach. 

Miss  Juch  sang  “ Traume”  and  “ Wiegenlied,”  by  Wag- 
ner, in  an  admirable  manner  ; but,  oh  ! when,  where  or 
why  did  Miss  Juch  acquire  her  new  winter  stage  walk  ? 
At  the  risk  of  being  considered  ungallant,  I respectfully 
and  earnestly  protest  against  her  stride  and  her  swing, 
which  mar  the  effect  produced  by  the  appearance  of  an 
otherwise  attractive,  edible  woman  and  a highly  accom- 
plished singer. 

The  men  were  not  wholly  fortunate  in  the  septet  from 
Act  I.  of  “ Tannhauser.”  There  was  a polyglot  reunion. 
Tannhauser  and  five  of  his  old  friends  interchanged  greet- 
ings in  English,  while  Wolfram-Galassi  chose  Italian  as  the 
vehicle  of  his  sentiments.  The  performance  was  unsatis- 
factory in  other  respects,  although  the  endeavor  was 
honest. 

The  orchestra  responded  nobly  to  the  intelligent  beat  of 
Mr.  Seidl,  but  neither  orchestra  nor  director  could  make  the 
arrangement  of  the  garden  scene  from  “Tristan  and 
Isolde,”  as  a purely  orchestral  piece,  a thing  of  lively  in- 
terest. 


Mr.  Scharwenka  gave,  the  23d,  in  Bumstead  Hall  a piano 
recital.  The  program  was  devoted  to  original  pieces  and 


transcriptions  by  Liszt, 
present. 


I regret  that  I was  unable  to  be 


The  program  of  the  sixteenth  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  as  follows  : 

Overture,  Fingal’s  Cave  ” Mendelssohn 

Concerto  for  violin,  A major Saint-Saens 

Suite  No.  2,  “Peer  Gynt  ” Grieg 

Symphony  No.  2,  D minor,  op.  70 Dvorak 

Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler  was  the  solo  violinist. 

The  second  suite  from  “ Peer  Gynt”  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  not  equal  in  merit  to  the  first,  nor  does 
it  lend  itself  easily  to  concert  purposes.  With  the  exception 
of  the  exquisite  arrangement  of  “ Solvejgs  Lied,”  it  is  the- 
atrical music  pure  and  simple,  and  it  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  its  home,  where  it  accompanies  the  various  antics 
of  “ Peer  Gynt.”  Even  as  theatrical  music  it  seems  as  a 
whole  unworthy  of  Grieg's  fancy.  The  “Arabian  Dance,” 
for  instance,  begins  with  a regular  Salvation  Army  tone 
ainting,  and  in  a moment  Lottie  Collins  is  brought  vividly 


to  the  mind.  The' d-kuiee'of  t'K'<T?Ioiui^un1^mig^s^ffigTft7w  ' 

is  a damaged  repitta  of  the  last  movement  of  the  first  “ P<*er 
Gynt  ’,  suite,  and  not  even  the  xylophone  glissatido  at  the 
end  saves  it  from  the  charge  of  vulgarity.  “ Solve  igs  Lied  ” 
was  applauded ; the  other  movements  met  with  a cool 
reception. 

Mr.  Loeffler  gave  an  exceedingly  good  performance  of  the 
Saint-Saens  concerto.  From  the  technical  standpoint  it  was 
faultless,  and  the  player  displayed  refined  taste  and  warm, 
poetic  feeling. 

The  symphony  and  the  overture  were  well  played,  in  fact 
the  performance  of  the  overture  was  brilliant. 

Mr.  MacDowell  will  play  his  new  piano  sonata  (the 
“ Tragic,”  published  lately  in  Leipsic)  at  the  eighth  concert 
of  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 

Mr.  Horatio  W.  Parker,  of  New  York,  will  assume  his 
duties  as  organist  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  May  1. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Marie  Barnard  Smith  will  leave  Mr. 
Arthur  Foote’s  choir  and  be  the  soprano  of  the  new  quartet 
at  the  Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church. 

The  next  program  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  includes  a 
“ Todtentanz,”  by  Riemenschneider.  Philip  Hai.e. 
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Lent  is  bravely  observed  by  many  who 
6tand  not  in  awe  of  the  fate  of  Saint  Gutlake 
of  Crowald,  whom  the  Evil  One  persuaded 
to  fast,  “the  better  to  delude  him.”  Butchers 
are  not  enjoined  from  selling  flesh  meat 
during  the  season,  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  temptation  stares 
back  at  the  gaper  into  sfiop  windows.  It  is 
recommended  in  London  that  the  extrava- 
gance of  champagne  at  dinner  be  done  away 
with,  and  the  money  that  would  have  been 
expended  be  given  to  the  poor.  Precise 
reckoning  might  be  difficult,  unless  the 
capacity  of  each  guest  was  known  intimately. 
Let  us  hear  again  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients : 

" But  to  asbtain  from  Beef,  Hog,  Gooae, 

And  let  our  Appetites  go  loose 
To  Lobsters,  Crabs,  Prawns  or  such  Fish, 

We  do  not  Fast,  but  Feast  in  this. 

This  Is  not  to  keep  Lent  aright. 

But  play  the  juggling  Hipoerit : 

He  truly  Lent  observes,  who  makes  the  inward  Man 
To  fast,  as  well  as  make  the  out  warn  feea  on  Bran.' 


Yerdi,  who  is  over  79  years  of  age,  sees 
his  “Falstaff  ” triumph.  The  greatest 
living  composer  of  opera  to  whom  the  gift  of 
humor  has  been  steadily  denied  now  con- 
quers by  an  overwhelming  display  of  humor. 
This  child  of  old  age  bids  fair,  they  say,  to 
live  the  longest  and  the  strongest  life  of  all 
the  sturdy  children  of  his  brain.  It  is  true 
that  Bacon  said  “the  invention  of  young 
men  is  more  lively  than  that  of  old  ; ” but  he 
idded,  “Natures  that  have  much  beat  and 
great  and  violent  desires  and  perturbations 
are  not  ripe  for  action  till  they  have  passed 
the  meridian  of  their  years.”  And  now 
Yerdi  turns  from  Falstaff  to  express  in  music 
the  heart-cracks  and  the  rage  of  Lear. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  our  streets  we 
may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  words  of  de 
Bacourt,  once  Minister  from  France,  and 
keeper  of  the  Talleyrand  Memoirs.  It  was 
about  fifty  years  ago  that  he  sauntered  in 
our  town  and  recorded  his  impressions  in 
“Souvenirs  of  a Diplomat.”  He  praised  the 
neatness  of  the  people  of  Boston.  “No  one 
is  allowed  to  put  any  dirt  on  the  public 
highways;  they  keep  it.all  in  the  interior  of 
their  houses,  and  the  city  authorities  have  it 
carried  away  every  morning  at  the  expense 
of  the  city.  And  to  complete  the  charm 
there  are  no  hogs  to  been  seen  wandering 
about  the  streets.”  But  this  was  fifty  years 
ago,  when  Fanny  Elssler  danced  on  the 
heart  of  gilded  youth;  when  the  streets 
were  deserted  on  the  Lord’s  Day ; nor  is  it 
impossible  that  the  Chevalier  then  saw  a tea- 
party  in  a more  secluded  nook  of  the  Com- 
mon. 

iyl  fc’-z.e  U.  3 . / 6 ci  3 

The  English  language  is  in  an  eminently 
fluid  state.  Not  only  does  slang  ultimately 
meet  with  the  approval  of  adoption,  and 
science  add  monthly  to  the  dictionary,  hut 
there  is  often  a change  in  the  pronunciation 
of  familiar  words.  A physician  was  cor- 
rected here  the  other  day  by  a pedant  for  his 
pronunciation  of  “angina,”  a synonym  of 
pain.  The  pedant  insisted  that  the  accent 
should  be  given  to  the  first  syllable,  aW  he 
was  strictly  correct.  How  many  physicians 
of  this  town  are  thus  perfect  in  speech  ? For 
the  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word 
is  of  recent  date. 


The  enemies  of  home  rule  are  calling  the 
attention  of  Englishmen  to  the  Scandinavian 
Union  as  a shocking  example  of  a failure  in 
a transaction  of  hearts.  A correspondent  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  of  the  bitterness 
that  exists  between  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Swedes,  although  they  are  of  the  same  faith 
and  race,  and  are  closely  allied  in  speech. 
He  also  claims  that  the  Norwegians  would 
eagerly  concede  to  Russia  a naval  station  on 
their  coast.  But  imagination  and  prophecy 
seem  to  be  the  foundation  of  such  an  argu- 
ment against  home  rule. 


Who  says  the  Englishman  has  no  senarof 
humor?  Surely  the  editor  of  the  Daily  NbWs 
is  not  devoid  of  It,  for  ho  printed  at  length 
the  serious  proposal  of  Mr.  J.  Nowton  Map- 
pin  to  cover  the  chief  streets  of  London  with 
a glass  roof.  Mr.  Mappin  speaks  of  the  gain 
to  the  shopkeeper,  whose  expenditure  upon 
paint  and  cleaning  would  be  loss,  and  he 
then  tells  of  the  benefit  to  tho  pabiic 
at  large:  “Our  wood  arid  asphalt  streets 
would  be  dry,  perfectly  safe  In  all 
weathers,  and  the  lease  of  life 

be  doubled  or  trebled.  If  the  , rain 

water  were  not  preserved  for  domestic  use  it 
could  bo  usefully  applied  in  flushing  the 
sewers  with  clean  water  instead  of  liquid 
mud.  Tho  health  of  the  inhabitants  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  breathing  a dry  at- 
mosphere instead  of  a damp,  humid  one. 
Our  clothes,  boots,  hats,  and  general  comfort 
would  not  suffer  as  they  do  now.”  Tho  um- 
brella would  in  such  a case  become  a thing  of 
merely  historical  interest,  and  a great  temp-1 
tation  of  theft  being  removed,  the  moral' 
tone  of  a community  would  be  immediately* 
strengthened. 
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Anecdotists  and  Other  De- 
stroyers of  Privacy. 

The  Delightful  Fooling  and  Satire 
of  Mr.  James  G.  Huneker. 


■ Ehrlert's  “From  the  Tone-World” 
— News  and  Notes  of  Interest. 


It  was  the  Counselor  in  Immermann’s  ’ Epi 
( gonen”who  said:  "There  is  only  one  cojiyer- 
t satlon  more  odious  to  me  than  that  about  paint- 
f ins;  that  is  talk  about  music.” 

| But  the  printed  preservation  of  talk  and  gos- 
j-8ip  or  opinions  concerning  music  and  musicians 
; is  often  more  odious  than  mere  conversation, 
j even  when  the  objector  is  exposed  to  long- 
| -continued  fire  and  cross  tire, 
j I refer  to  the  Ana  of  doubtful  authority  con- 
I etantly  published.  Mozartiana,  or  Bachiana, 
r°r  Mascagniana— it  is  all  the  same.  We  are  told 
Vcf  improbable  meetings  and  impossible  events; 
i we  are  invited  to  welcome  the  butcher-boy  at 
i the  area  gate  and  the  marble-browed  female 
i adorer  in  tho  parlor:  we  are  urged  to  examine 
/ the  wash  list  and  try  the  family  brew. 

Thus  the  composer  is  stripped  of  hfs  clothing. 

, and  hoisted  on  top  of  a revolving  pedestal, 

? where  he  shivers.  Thus  are  the  illusions  of  the 
-reader  shattered. 

Or  the  gossiper  is  a female  and  a sentimen. 
i talist,  as  Elise  Polko  who  ascribed  the  Cat’s 
I Fugue  to  Alessandro  Scarlatti  at  the  same  time 
I ,,,at  sh.°.  sa,w  . passion  and  emotion  depicted 
upon  his  dark.  nobly  chiselled  features”  It 

i worlH1Sw^1,1S0..Pollio  ,wh.°  first  acquainted  the 
world  with  the  tact  that  an  angel,  "a  slight 
form,  clad  in  white,”  sang  “I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer hveth,  when  " The  Messiah  ” was  first 
given  m Dublin  April  13.  1742,  although  ud  to 
■ 110  Polk0’s  utterance  It  was  be- 

iieved  that  the  singer  was  Mrs.  Avolio. 

i ls  a Louise  Muhibach  who  verifies  any 
wild  statement  in  the  text  by  a foot  note, 
Ihis  is  an  historical  fact.”  ’ 

♦ an  ?g0  °J  Personality  and  personali- 

If*  is  often  forgotten  in  tho  examiuation 
ot  its  superficial  environment.  The  apparition 
d.Hre.'V!bl  "5  ,au  excellent  example.  We 
Jearu  that  he  picks  at  a harp  during  an  ocean 
voyage,  and  incidentally  the  maker  of  the  harp 
is  named.  Paderewski’s  diet  is  published  We 
are  told  that  he  practised  last  season  from  11 
“ut'l  8 A M.  ; that  Ins  hat  is  the  result  of 
anxious  thought.  The  most  common  criticism 
SLb^lueiriorrnance  rU!)s  as  follows,  and  it  is  tele- 
ff°m  city  to  city:  "Paderewski  played 

S60y0  iSythe  hou?e‘.”  tuormous  SUCCBSS*  Over 


Uuneker.  a writer  of  rare  humor, 
lal’.c a ian<\.  temperament.  has  evidently  been 
t le  compilers  of  Ana  and  inanity  ; for 
in  the  Musical  Courier  (New  York)  of  this  week 
llauti  at  Episodes  ill  the  Lives  of 
|j^  Musicians,  and  with  admirable  result 
■Dele  are  two  samples; 

BACH  AND  THE  BOEHM  FLUTE. 

Once  upon  a time  it  is  related  that  the  great 
Bach  visited  his  patron,  Frederick  the  Great,  at 
Berlin.  Stained  with  travel,  the  wonderful. , 

thf^(£"Unfrei-";?SU3hc2)'.int0  tho  Presence  of  ' 
i,  ® pa‘r,?u of  Voltaire  and  trench  letters.  "Gen-  j 

UeS  "nl?iaiLl  laC  P01iarch-  turning  to  his  cour-  I 
tiers,  old  Bach  has  arrived;  let  us  see  what 

iokeJary  ih0l£S  hke  ” FfetJerick  Was  fond  of  a 
tlie  expense  of  the  Boeotians.  Attired 

intoetlmaSnWltll0Ut  ?no  f?lea’  Lach  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  majesty.  In  his  hand  h« 

sma!iab“,h1!)b0X  (°r'  i£  y0U  preJer  literalism,  a 
Master  Bach.”  said  the  Prussian  King 
handT”Sn<llnBly’  "hat  have  you  in  your 

"for  your  Majesty.”  said  Bach. 

flats’’0*  1 baV6  COmposed  a concerto  in  seven 

"tTm°Rooh0  said  the  bluff  monarch; 

tne  Boehm  flute  has  not  vet  been  invonted 
Away  with  you.  hayseed  from  Halle  ” Aud  the 
great  Bach  laughed  soltly  at  the  regal  repartee 
and  stole  away  home,  and  when  livZinvvd 
there  he  sat  him  down  and  composed  A linn: 

wordf“Powdairii^’06Um  flUtS  auU  jackp0(  oh  the 


bkahms’s  hatrKO  of  c4 
The  composer  Brahms,  it  is  laid.  is  an 
avowed  enemy  ot  the  feline  tribe.  Unlike  Scar- 
latti, who  was  passionately  fond  of  cliords  of 
the  diminished  oats,  the  phlegmatic  Johann 
spends  much  of  his  time  at  his  window,  par- 
ticularly of  moonlight  nights  practising  count 
erpoiut  ou  tue  race  of  cats  which  tuie»u> 
Viennese  back  yards.  Ur.  Dvorak  made 
his  old  friend  a present  of  a peculiar  bow 
and  arrow  which  is  used  in  Bohemia 
to  kill  sparrows.  In  and  about 

Vrvrue  it  is  called  in  the  nativo  tongue.  Slugyj 
liy'in  luye  uech.”  but  in  the  rural  parts  simply 
"scatty.”  \\ nit  this  formidable  weapon  does 
the  creator  of  the  ponderous  modern  variations  . 
lor  orchestra  anil  hose  engines  spend  his  [ 
leisure  Little  wonder  tliat  Wagner  became  an 
anti-viviseeuonist,  lor  he.  loo.  had  been  uo  in 
Brahms’s  back  garret,  but,  being  near  signtod, 
always  missed  the  cat.  Brahms,  from  long  prac- 
tice brought  down  bis  nrcy,  and  tliou— oli  holltsh 
device !-atler  spearing  the  poor  brutes  lie 
dragged  them  uu  to  nis  room  alter  the  manner 
m a brook  trout  fisher.  fneu,  so  Wagner 
averred,  he  listoued  eagerly  to  the  expiring 
groans  of  his  victims,  and  carefully  jotted  down 
in  his  note  book  their  anie-uioriein  remarks. 

W agner  declared  he  worked  up  these  piteous 
utterances  into  bis  chamber  music;  but  W ugnur 
never  liked  Brahms. 

» m 

Here  is  Mr.  Huneker’s  description  of  Liszt.  , 

**  Chopin  was  pot  alone.  Hall  sitting,  half  re- 
clining ou  » chair,  his  feet  on  the  mantolpiece, 

W is  ft  man.  spare  but  as  sinewy  as  an  Indian. 

Long  coarse,  brown  hair  hung  mane-Uko  upon 
his  shoulders.  Ills  powerful,  lithe  Ungers 

seemed  almost  to  crush  the  short.  Irish,  white 
n iv  dido  from  which  he  occasionally  took  a 
whiff.  It  was  Liszt- Liszt,  the  net.  of  the  gods, 
the  adored  of  the  women.  Liszt,  who  never 
had  a haircut  in  his  lile.  Liszt,  the  inventor  of 
tuo  Liszi-puml.”  9 

* * 

Mr  Hunekcr  invites  special  attention  to  his 
••choice  line  ot  .Mascagni  stories.”  ibis  ex- 
tract must  suffice.  And  yet  it  is  a pity  that  the 
" Mascagni  at  Lome  ” cannot  be  given  here  at 
length.' for  it  is  "very  gracious  looling.” 

* "Per lines  if  you  should  desire  something 
modern.  with  a dash  ol  Laliau  color,  way  take 
utTinv  o;  my  Mascagni  stories.  1 nave  seventy- 
six  now,  and  can  give  you  them  m all  styles. 

How  Mascagni  was  chased  by  a goat  when 
studying  tne  organ  in  a little  Italian  liamiet ; 
what  Masca  rni  said  when  hrst  intoxicated;  what, 
kind  of  a necktie  ho  wore  wnen  he  received  the 
news  that  the  ’ Cavallena  Ruslicana’  had 
been  acceded  by  Sonzopio.  All  are  bright, 
taking  memos,  and  would  help,  perhaps,  to  re- 
vivo  the  spirits  oi  the  .Mascagni  boom,’  which 
at  present  is  a tritie  depressed. 

* * 

. devoted  to  musical  subjects  that  is 

well  worth  reading  is  Mrs.  Helen  JJ.  Tretbar’s 
translation  of  Lotus  Lhrlerl’s  ’ b rom  the  lone 
\vhrid  ” The  second  and  enlarged  edition  is 
published  by  C.R-lretbar  of  h.w  York.  1'he 
subjects  chosen  for  discussion  range  from 
Mrvums  to  Offenbach:  the  titles  ot  too  essays 
.re  iLpcgs  ou  which  are  hung  discussions  and 
delicti  it  ul  digressions.  Khrlert  is  one 
ot  the  few  German  writers  that,  can 
read  with  positive  pleasure.  He  had  imagi- 
nation wit  that  was  perhaps  cater-cousin  to  hu- 
mor  “ommou  sense  and  acumen.  He  was  a 
Sail  of  such  catholicity  of  spirit  that  his  essay 
on  Offenbach  is  inexplicable;  tor  Ins  views  are 
here  siuguiarly  narrow  and  unjust.  He  was 
generally  so  accurate  that  the  sup  of  denying 
hade  the  composition  of  a string  quartette  mav 
be  easily  forgiven.  His  learning  was  never 
n -dan  try;  bis  enthusiasm  was  never  gush;  his 
nrotuudity  was  never  obscurity.  iho  articles 
concerning  Wagner  and  Volkmann  are  of  lively 
interest  and  there  is  much  that  might  bo  quot- 
ed- but  these  extracts  from  the  article  on 
LhuDiu  extracts  taken  at  random,  may  give  an 
Idetol'his  sane  originality  and  graceiui  cx- 
prevsion  Ehrlert  is  speaking  of  the  - Preludes”  : 
“•Much  is  embrvomc.  It  is  as  though  he  turned 
the  leaves  of  his  lancy  without  completely  read- 
in-  any  page.  Still,  one  buds  in  them  the 
thundering  power  of  the  ocherzi.  the  half 
satirical,  half  coquettish  elegance  of  the 
Mazurkas,  and  me  Southern,  luxuriously 
iragra-u  breath  of  the  Nocturnes.  Often  it  is  as 
taouith  they  wore  small  falling  stars  dissolved 
imo  tones  as  they  tali.”  And  here  is  the  other 
extract:  ” Of  great  moment  m the  use  of  orna- 
ment is  an  artistically  and  care  ally  measured 
Quantity  If  we  look  upon  the  decorated  Airs 
2f  Handel  and  other  masters  of  his  day  we 
can  -carcely  comprehend  how  such  a 
lack  of  taste  could  have  been  successful.  Almost 

every  note  has  an  ornament.  It  is  a -i  though 

sal7  a ring  upon  each  huger  of  the  hand. 

• • '•  Music  like  Chopin’s,  however,  with  its  pre- 
dominating elegance,  could  not  forego  orna- 
r enc  But  lie  surely  did  not  purchase  it  of  tlio 
iewefer.  he  designed  it  himself  with  a delicate 
lias  d He  was  tne  hrst  to  surround  a note  with 
diamond  facets  and  to  weave  the  rushing  flood 
oi  hi-  emotions  witU  the  silver  beams  of  the 
moonlight-  in  his  Nocturnes  there  is  a glim- 
S«iui  as  of  distant  si  ars.  1 rom  these  dreamy, 
he-ven  1 y gems  lie  has  borrowed  inanv  a lino. 

•1  he  Chopin  Nocturne  i.>  a dramatized  orna- 

merit.”  y 

* * 

Mrs.  Inlie  I*  Wyman,  formerly  of  this  city, 
will  make  her  first  appearance  in  opera  nt 
Lions,  i ranee,  the  first  week  in  April.  t>lie 

will  sing  the  part  of  Tides  in  “The  Frophet.” 
Jim  in  a Tames  has  a salon  iu  Paris.  She  keeps 
it  In  her  husband’s  studio.  . 

Kubinsteln  once  said,  in  strict  confidence,  to 
• a Im  d-  “When  1 lirst  went  to  England  and 
was  young  and  could  play  I used  to  perform  to 
empty  halls.  Now  that  I am  old  and  cannot 
play  they  all  go  wild  over  me  and  can  t find  a 
Laii  bUr  enough  for  ine  to  perform  in*  ..  . „ 
Bi/eCs  one-act  romantic  od0»  "Djamileh 
was  given  in  Leipzig  for  the  first  time,  I-  eh.  ... 
ThS^ore  Wachtel  will  be  70  years  old  the 

1<Va^.lVailIZandt  broke  her  ankle  a few  days 

azo  while  embarking  at  Calais  for  Dover. 

The  Life  ol  Wagner,”  by  Henry  J.tinck  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  now  in  tho 

^T,!'^  Dukeljf  Saxe-Coburg  offers  a crize  of 
ai200  for  a one-act  opera  by  a German  com- 
pos, r The  jury  wril  be  cnoson  from  musical 
authorities  of  Vienna,  Dresden,  Berlin  and 

G-n,‘,f  ••  Diary  of  Otto  Nicolai."  edited  bv  B. 
Schroeder.  has  just  been  published  by  Brettkopf 

t"ff”  is  not  the  only  opera-comique  by 
Verdi  * "Un  (Hornodi  Kevno”  was  produced  at 
, ' ioaU.  Milan,  Sept.  0. 1840.  It  was  a failure. 

was  revived,  without  success,  under  another 
am.)  at  Venice  and  Nanlox  Verdi  wrote  it 
under  “a/1  conditiona  His  young  w.fe,  . iar- 
gherita  Barezzi.  pledtsttl  her  jewe  s at  the  pawn- 
f nos  lo  nay  the  rent,  *Y'erdi  was  just  recovering 


;s.  His  wife  and  two 
;wo  months,  a short 
,ction  of  tho  opera. 


from  a dangerous  sic 
children  died  Witlii 

time  beforo  the  production  oi  tne  opera. 
No  wouder  that  ho  wrote  m ins  fragmentary 
autobiography:  “ My  soul  was  torn  by  the  mis- 
fortunes that  fell  upon  me;  mv  spirit  was  em- 
bittered by  the  failure  of  my  oocra.  1 per- 
suaded myself  that  1 could  find  no  consolation 
in  art,  and  1 resolved  never  to  write  again.” 
But  several  years  after  ho  was  married  to 
Giusepnina  Strepponi,  and  he  is  now  at  work  on 
“ King  Lear.” 

Philip  IIalk. 


FAMOUS  COMPOSERS. 

Tour  more  numbers  of  " Famous  Composers”  | 
liavo  been  published  by  tho  J.  B.  Millet  Com- 
pany. " Mozart,”  by  Rhil  ip  Hale,  is  finished  in 
part  5.  The  life  of  Beethovon  is  written  by  Mr. 
liale;  Prof.  Paine  furnishes  the  articlo  ou 
I ‘‘Beethoven,  the  Musician,”  and  Dr.  Clarence 
J.  Blake  contributes  an  essay  on  “Tho Deafness 
of  Beethoven.”  "Schubert " is  by  Prof.  John 
Fiske;  " Spohr  ” i9  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson 
of  the  New  York  Times;  "Wober”  and 
"Marschner”  are  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  of  the 
Now  York  Tribune. 

These  additional  numbers  again  prove  tho  j 
valuo  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  illustrations  j 
now  appear  publicly  for  the  first  time;  the  | 
music  is  admirably  selected  for  tlio  purpose  of 
showing  the  characteristics  ot  the  composers, 
giving  pleasure  to  tho  subscriber.  Admirable 
as  are  the  illustrations  and  the  music,  interest- 
ing as  the  articles  aro  from  the  standpoint  of  the 


cultivated  reader,  the  book  has  perhaps  a greater 
value  to  the  student  ot  music,  and  it,  is  this:  the 
- articles  are  written  by  men  of  modern  views ; 
from  individual  conviction,  it  is  true,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  modern  spirit  of  criticism. 

Tho  lives  are  not  reckless  eulogies;  the  investi- 
gations into  the  merits  ot  the  composers  are 
marked  by  acumen  and  discretion,  't  his  ele- 
ment of  individuality  in  treatment  instead  of  a 
prevailing  luke-warm  and  colorless  feeling  ot  ■ 
general  good-nature  is  of  special  value,  and  it  i 
reflects  credit  on  the  catholicity  of  Professor 
Paine,  the  editor,  and  tho  good  sense  of  the  J. 

B.  Millet  Companv.  ; 

/)  ^ ^ j 

MUSIC. 

The  Seventeenth  Concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The  programme  of  the  seventeenth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  as  fol-°p)  ^ 

Overture.  **Der  Ifreisclnietz  . .Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  J-  "11,lor y/.iiiemenschiieuler 

** Toutent&uz M (first  time).. ••  •*••  .’■■*#»  \ieolai  1 

Overture.  “Merry  Wives  of  Wmdsoi  * i 

teW 

have  been  accepted  aifdSfistene(?  to^re^K^ueecl 

the  sai^ncoiM^cmdnand,'affectedUconc'eption  ot 

only  to  the  important  productions  of 
cS.uemporaryco«npo,ers ^jero  a better^Plan 

mtes08  TMer°  h nolonger  a necessity  annually 
I Weber’s  overtures,  which  have  been 

I heard  hundreds  of  times;  the  day  has  come  in 

which  to  amit  them  to  then;  proper  places  be- 

! 10{vehlVei.mnanriPnrBoston  Weber’s  over- 
tures but  ulidor  the  present  reign  they  are  not 
alw-ivs  ""reproduced  in  the  same  old  monoto- 
aiways  „ ....  5,(ia^;0  ^-as  taken  at  so  slow 

U0'^e^Saturday  evening  that  the  movement 
a pace  batura.  y rtivthm,  therefore,  fell 

rthf^oun«l  .nd  the  horn  quartette  suffered 

“t'n'the  measures  that  follow  the  Wagnerian 
41  observed:  In  the  thirteenth  meas- 

tlieory  wa^  sforzato  was  interoreted 

llfminuendo  and  the  broad  melody  in  0 major 

wS  begun  in  sentimental  fashion,  not  in  a 
tlfurnnhaiit  spirit.  With  these  exceptions,  tlio 
nirformanco  was  excellent,  often  intensely 
dramatic.  . 

-rv,» /.verture  to  “ Dor  Frieschuetz  ” was  first 
The  over  re  Kicnlni’s  overture  to  the 
Menv1  Wives  olVindsor  ” was  first  played  in  its 
Meny  . iodo  although  as  a concert 

proper  P^ca  m 1849.  * at  Uie  farewell 

llun?o^nft^e  composer  in  Vienna  (1847).  for  sev- 
concer.  numbers  from  tne  toon  untin- 

fslmd  op"?“vere  included  iu  the  programme 
The  latter  overture  seems  to-day  the  older 
ino  laiw* Ivprthelcsg  it  was  welcome.  It  is  to  be 
woih.  litrlit  overtures  by  Auber.  and  others 
French  ^'school  may  also  find  a place  in 

MThese  overtures  abound  in  sparkling  melody. 

• harmony ; and,  as  a rule,  the  liistru- 

monUUon  H^  delight  to  tho  hearer  and  a lesson 
to  the  student,  m 


§ 


I helvrTi'n'publVc.  "The  "Dance  of  the  Dead 
i .vnt-  | > j u introduction  to  this  city.  . ! 

WMr  Baves  in  "Tub  Rehearsal”  prepared  htm- 
1 if  i’n;  literary  work  in  this  ingenious  manner, 
i to  write  familiar  things,  as  sonnets 

1 tn  Armida  and  the  like,  I make  use  oi  stew’d 
to  Arml  l . when  i have  a grand  design 

prunes  only  - physic,  and  let  blood ; lor. 

wlmn  vou  would  have  pure  swiftnessof  thought 
^1  fieri- flights  of  fancy,  you  must  have  a care 
ofthepensive  part.  In  fine,  you  must  purge  , 

tbFrnstm Theodor  Amadeus  Hoffmann  recom- 
rn«n  b-d  Rhine  wines  to  him  that  would  write  a 
Burgundy  to  the  composer  of  a grand 
mass , lsurgu  j o (o  th(J  writer  of  a comic 

oneia'-  a fiery  Italian  wine  to  the  author  of  pas-  i 
a t',- canzonets,  and  arrack  punch  to  the  man 
^ .Vmuvht  o<  a second  "Don  Giovanni.  , 
Fuseli  aw  raw  porkthut  he  might  arouse  his 

,mM?1Riem,enschneider  seems  to  have  prepared 
himself  Ms  task  by  Indulging  m copious 

‘'^l^fihistration  of  a wi  l'd  and  grotesque  poem  by 
/ • LUKifincnHChneih  r wrote  music  that  is 
W/ibrofctmraCWr  He  nailed  Ins  episodes  to- 
ti  er  an-1  at  times  the  nails  appear.  He 
started- out  witli  conventional  commonplaces.  I 


and  it  siidd  -nlv  occurred  to  him, that  MW  «Hbuc 
was  witliout  diablerie.  He  then  bethougbc 
him  of  Pulsatile  instruments  Mil  a 
piccolo  for  spectral  purposes.  But  beat 
: and  blow  as  bo  would,  the  ghosts 
did  not  obey  ids  incantation.  His  dance-tune 
i Was  neither  mockinvr  in  its  sensuousness,  nor  ; 

' fantastic  in  it”  melody  or  rhythm.  Thotboug  u, 
were  neither  horrible  nor  grotesque,  and  the  ex- 

PrHowovoratlHs ^lece  by  Kiemouschneider  serveB 
one  useful  purpose:  it  recalls,  in  contrast,  that 
masterpiece  of  baiut-Saeus,  tlie  ' Danse  Maca- 

"Zig  and  zig  and  zap,  Death  keeps  time. 

Healing  on  a tomb  with  bis  lieel; 

Death  plays  at  midnight  a dance-tune, 

Zig  and  zlgaud  zag,  oil  bis  Addle. 

The  symphony  of  Brahms,  in  which  masterly 
workmanship  is  more  apparent  than  inspiration, 
was  given  with  breadth  and  intensity. 

The  programme  of  the  rehearsal  and  cones,  t 
of  this  week  is  as  follows:  Overture.  Le  Car- 
naval  Remain.”  Berlioz:,  concsrto  for  iffaiiO; 
lone,  D minor.  Rubinstein; 

Wagner,  and  Schumann  s Symphony  No.  3 
(Rhenish).  E flat.  Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomheld- 
Zeisler  will  be  the  pianist.  pH1Llp  Hale< 

- V3 

AT  THE  COLUMBIA. 

A double  bill  was  presented  last  evening  a 
the  Columbia  Theatre  by  a coinpany  that  in- 
cluded  well-known  and  favorite  comedians. 
The  first  piece,  in  the  nature  of  a curtain  ratoer. 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  'a  ^ co"g‘"  t 
that  is,  by  professionals.  It  is  entitled  Sweet 

Will.”  and  it  i3  the  work  ot  Henry  Arth  : 
Jones.  A young  man,  suddenly  / 

SSarSffi  — -t.  the  end  of 
1Vhpamutual  love  is  revealed,  and  an  American 

young  man,  were  taken  p . •.,-  w ovtfiv 

%ieP^yc“ndRpai;clnw^  ^iis' WedSfg  Day.” 

ham°ri9rhe'stmveoefathe  complications" that  arose 

“-..A -rssa> 

rSfeS  Lerleainnthe 
%yH.dRy“yV  sHMe'nt  in  the  delivery  of  hU  lines 

part  most  sympathetically. 

'4  3 


f - c/ 


THE  APOLLO  CLUB. 

The  Apollo  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
v i Lang  gave  the  third  concert  of  the  -2d 

season^lastf  e veiling  in  Music  Hali  lhe  club 
W-I.s  assisted  by  Airs.  Alarm  Barnard-Smith,  Mr. 
Clareuce  E.  Hay  and  an  orcueslra.  the  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  _ ...umch 

Scenes  from  “ Frithiof  o baga  ’ ’ ’..’{jliadwicK 

The  Boy  and  the  owl ^ 

' L'ehoia 

SSve^  M0/aiC 

JUrs.  biuitn.  ..MacDowell 

Dance  of  Gnomes. Lund 

the  Marehto  : ba  a’d’ jurl  Morawsitl. 

The  club  was  heard  to  best  advantage  in  the 
pretty  part  song  by  Debois.  and  the  delightfully 
pr,  Lm,  fauev  of  MacDowell.  lhe  chorus 

Br°l°tho  orcli"  ra  were  so  arranged  that  the 
and  tho  oren  / His  back  on  tho 

conductor  w^  obh  ed  i t t0  the  o-her;  as  a 

°U  uU  there  was  e lack  ol  precision,  and  the 
result  there  was  overl)OWCrja  mo  singers, 
orchestra,  as  a rule.  ..  Frimiof’s  Saga’  was 
lhe  ?U‘V  « Other  numbers  were,  so  far  as 

« °r^  r 


one 
concert 


of 


of 

this 


»* the  6 singers9  should  ^hT  cWse  'to 'me 
nature,  the  «^®rt  shouid  be  seated  ou  an 
aUlnnml  DiatformChiud  thesingers.  Then  the 
inclined  pl"*„  , “ u.ol  ti,e  men;  no  can  govern 
?hesmRers  aSd  subdue  the  noble  rage  ot  tho 
'^D^^Smlth  mad^a  mos^fayoi^aWe^impression 

"as^ov eln i n^g. ‘'i'll “ mmu^gi v on' fo  Ur e 
renewed  last  evenmg.led  aUBUll0U  constantly  to 
soprano  by  middle  tones  of  the  siniior* 

the  weakness mf  the  ™“ai£™lo„er  tones  and 
jMrs.  ' i.  fncy  i n tho  u p nor  tones  bv  robbing 
V of  h medium  register  »o- 

the  vitality  oi^i^or0>  sha  foroed  both 

called.  upper  tones  last  evening. 

loWi  f time s exenangod  song  for  declamatiou. 
and  at  tunes  cxc  » ot  mucu  promise, 

Mri-itTto  be  hoped  that  these  faults  are  acci- 
auditistoha  p for  ,£  she  persists  in  such 
denial,  not  .chro  h boauty  a„d  tne  use- 

fuluese’ot  Uio  organ  will  soon  be  seriously  im- 

Paired-  _ ith  characteristic  earnestness 

“ effect,  but  his  very  earnestness 

and  often  wit  a\vay  from  the  true  pilch. 

al ^-n,1?)  audience^ "applauded  heartily,  and  ” Estu- 
A iimiSa  ’’  wTlh  the  accompaniment  arranged 
dunlin**,  \iisK  Lamr.  was  r^poated. 

lor  orchestra  by  Miss  Lang,  uxr.v. 


res  that  are  more  suggestive 
— ness  of  nudity;  there  are  re- 
red.  ideas  that  aro-ontlrely  dis- 
wltli  the  ballet  or  tlie  variety 
> wretched  victims  of  disease,  sliow 
„.cted  faoes  ns  they  testify  to  the 
ii of  a cure;  and  what  shall  be  said  of 
poster  now  displayed  in  our  streets,  the 
ter  representing  a horse  known  as  "Jack 
Ripper”  in  the  act  of  mutilating  a 
dy  man  ? 


(A 


Music  in  Boston. 

I # BOSTON,  March  5,  1803. 

r FOUND  this  paragraph  in  a recent  number 

X of  the  “ Pall  Mall  Gazette  : ” 

0ne  "f  th*  latest.  introductions  of  “fad"  into  therapeutics  is  the 
| suggestion  of  a music  cure  for  nervous  maladies.  Still  it  may  inter- 
est some  people  to  know  that  the  strains  of  a violin  have  been  found 
efficacious  in  certain  cases  for  reducing  the  temperature.  The 
“ Lancet  condemns  the  system  as  being  too  elaborate,  but  omits  to 

observe  that  a mere  tvro  on  the  violin  (the  merer  the  better)  can  pro- 
duce almost  every  range  of  temperature  in  his  hearers  from  cold 
shivers  up  to  the  boiling  point  and  subsequent  explosion  ; also  thB 
prolonged  applications  of  street  music  to  jaded  nerves,  so  far  from 
soothing,  have  an  irritant  effect  which  usually  reveals  itself  bv  tin- 
mistakable  symptoms. 

This  paragraph,  in  substance  if  not  in  expression,  has  ap- 
peared lately  in  several  newspapers,  as  though  music  were 
now  hrst  employed  as  a medicinal  remedy.  But  it  was  only 
a year  and  a half  ago  that  the  Guild  of  St.  Cecilia  was  estab- 
lished m London,  with  the  objective  purpose  of  restoring 
invalids  to  health  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The 
secretory  of  the  Guild  was  Canon  Harford. 

Our  civilization  is  a thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  filched 
from  the  dusty  and  forgotten  garments  of  past  generations 
In  the  childhood  of  the  world  the  physician  and  the  mu- 
sfosnwcre  twin  brothers.  Music  was  the  most  potent  of 
drugs.  Music  killed  the  pest  that  raged  beneath  the  walls 
of  1 roy,  just  as  in  364  b.  c.  Etrurian  flute  players  danced  to 
then  tunes  and  tooted  away  the  plague  from  the  streets  of 
ome.  I he  harp  assuaged  melancholy,  as  in  the  familiar 
mstance  of  David  and  Saul.  iEsculapius,  the  physician, 
was  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  he  was  taught  by  Chiron  the 
Centaur,  who  had  three  death  dealing  accomplishments— 
medicine,  shooting  and  music. 

The  majority  of  nervous  diseases,  attributed  to  the  ajrfon 
of  an  evil  disposed  or  avenging  deity,  were  submit^  to 
the  treatment  of  melodious  sounds,  which  charmed  or  put 
to  flight  the  demon.  Pythagoras  wrought  marvelous  cures 
y mi'S1C'  Theophrastus  in  his  essay  on  “Enthusiasm  ” 
says  that  men  with  diseases  in  their  loins  become  free  from 
jtoin  rf  anyone  plays  a Phrygian  air  opposite  to  the  part 
affected.  \\  e know  from  Athenaeus  not  only  that  it  was  a 
regular  custom  to  introduce  music  at  the  ancient  feast,  but 
die  reasons  for  the  introduction  : “In  the  first  place  in 
order  that  every  one  who  might  be  too  eager  for  drunken- 
, ''S,S,0r  f utt.°“y  mlght  have  music  as  a sort  of  physician 
lealer  of  his  insolence  and  indecorum;  and  also  be- 
cause  music  softens  moroseness  of  temper,  for  it  dissipates 

liUe  P 65  affabiHty  and  a sort  of  gentleman- 

brm^’fe  t0uDr'  Albrecht’  the  diligent  practice  of  music 
mgtn  out  the  perspiration  of  the  hearer  as  well  as  that 
. . 55  er'  1 lle  judicious  Dr.  Baptista  Porta  three 
mwhT‘tag0  Pr°P°Unded  the  theory  that  ma«y  diseases 
meAini  1 CUrjC  by  tUn6S  pIayed  on  instruments  made  of 
tom*  "'°°dS'  The  sufferer  from  fever  should  listen  to 
nnnlo  E (quinme  wood  flute  ornamented  with  the  bark  A 

LnaLon  ? 7"°““  ease.sciatic  Pai"s  1 one  made  of 
W°?d  d°  aWay  Wlth  Anting  spells;  dropsy 

would  succumb  to  fife  of  hellebore.  Py 

ande!fmI:!,ChtenithaI  agreed  "dth  his  illustrious  predecessor, 

treatment^  peCuliarly  susceptible  to  musical 

ment,  gout,  catalepsis,  fever  and  ague,  epilepsy  fits 
P soning  from  bites  of  insects,  and  even  that  ^ C 
g d deeply-rooted  ailment,  stupidity. 

Treatisfo^tS ^i^  § PUbHshed  at  ^onn  a “Complete 
there  are  th'  dlCal  Music>  ln  f°ur  volumes  8vo.  Then 
and  others  on  th  T NlC°'ai’  EngeI’  Sulzer-  Chomet 
Webb  Z F r f J6Ct’  DOt  t0  mention  P^e  Kircher,  and 
anc  r S hMan'  ^ N‘  MarflUet  —te  a “New, 
Sounds  ” (Parh011^1  °^Kn°wing  the  Pa^  by  Musical 
quet  a health^  t °n)’  According  to  Mar- 

But  Ancini  1 S five  in  the  measure  of  a minuet, 

time  dea  h amC  a PUlS6  beatin^  triple 

Cteli,,  a , h : m common  time  health. 

' iltlianUS  reC°rds  that  in  the  treatment  of  mad- 


ness certain  nl,  • LUttL  ln  cne  treatment  of  m: 

m«sic,  ” which  eLClanS/mpl0y  CareleSSly  the  stimulus  of 
aPPlied,  and  also  ^ .g°°d  results  when  it  is  wisely 

: The  Dorian  mood  Ifif  ^ hann-” 

mfantile  lauehter  • w d h glvers  away  t0 

furious  agSn  ’Vi  1 music  °ften  iucites  a 

aPPeased  by  cymbals  and  !.°Ught  that  madmen  might  be 
Galen  ^ d her  n01Sy  tnstruments. 

of  the  viper  ™nd"thel  mUS’C  ^ & remedy  aSainst  the  bite 
great  success  in  the  sc°rpion.  Desault  used  music  with 
B„,  Ife  tot  “ °f  * bitten  by  a mad  dog. 

toconvahive  dan'  al”fik  r"’S  tomind  the  mnsmal  cure  of 
I ,he  Flute,  t.mbour- 

““  Woltue?  “Ti'd'bt  "la‘l  d"“r  uud 

torantism  and  u ^ successors.  Here  enters 

Birll  have  now  to  do  With  its  supposed  cause 


and  its  supposed  cure.  But  the  curious  reader  can  find  a 
lull  and  interesting  account  of  the  delusion  In  ••  The  I ne- 
tng  Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  J.  F.  C.  Heckcr,  tr.  ns- 
lated  by  B.  G.  Babington,  and  published  in  the  Humboldt  I 
Library,  New  York.  The  notes  arc  full  of  interesting  mat- 
ter  and  quote  the  authorities.  Chomet’s  “ Effets  et  Influ- 
ence de  la  Musiquesur  la  Sant4  ” may  also  "be  consulted,  1 
and  there  is  much  philosophizing  over  the  influence  of  music  ’ 
on  the  mind  and  body  in  Hanslick’s  “ Vom  Musikalisch- 
schoneu.” 


We  plume  ourselves  upon  the  cultivation  of  voice  and  in- 
strument ; we  prate  of  education  ; and  yet  we  have  lost 
sight  entirely  of  the  sanitary  mission  of  music,  '['he  true 
glory  of  music  is  departed  ! 

Were  we  truly  musical,  a wandering  German  street  band 
would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a thing  of  terror,  but  as  a 
tonic,  so  strong,  however,  that  it  should  be  used’ with  dis- 
cretion. The  melancholy  flute  might  be  welcomed  as  a de- 
stroyer of  microbes,  and  the  player  would  not  then  be  a 
legitimate  object  of  suspicion.  The  sky-defying  blast  of  a 
cornet  may  clear  the  air  of  pestilential  vapors.  Even  the 
piano  might  be  of  utility  as  encouraging  the  hearer  to  out- 
door exercise. 

Not  that  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  these  properties. 
Concerts  here  at  least  have  convinced  my  townsmen  of 
the  medicinal  efficacy  of  music.  There  are  symphonies 
that  compel  sleep.  There  are  sonatas  that  laugh  at  opium. 
The  voice  of  a singer  is  often  more  irritating  than  the  most 
arrogant  blister. 

Ii  such  experiments  as  are  mentioned  by  the  “ Pall  Mall 
Gazette  ” were  conducted  more  freely  the  medical  musician 
would  regain  his  once  proud  position.  And  who  would 
limit  his  usefulness  ? Generous  doses  of  Brahms  may  yet 
take  the  place  of  dangerous  morphine.  Wagner  may  suc- 
ceed the  moxa.  Strauss  may  bring  life  to  rheumatic  legs. 
Music  will  lend  itself  equally  to  the  wishes  of  Hahnemann’s 
disciples,  and  chills  and  fever  may  be  treated  by  vocal 
shakes  of  long  duration.  Cgts,  which  command  the  highest 
price,  will  line  the  aisles  of  a concert  hall.  The  conductor 
of  the  future  wil  be  a physician  of  high  degree,  and  doctor 
of  music  will  then  no  longer  be  an  empty  title. 

* 

* * 

lae  seventh  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  was  given  the 
Hth  ult.  in  Chickering  Hall.  The  quartet  was  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Perabo.  piano  ; Zach,  violist ; Schulz,  ’cellist.  The 
program  was  as  follows  : 

Quartet,  A Major,  op.  18,  No.  5 Beethoven 

Rondeau  brilliant,  piano  and  violin,  op.  TO SchubTu 

Sextet,  A minor n m i ™ 

The  sextet  by  Mr.  Loeffler  is  in  manuscript,  and  it  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  this  concert.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  and  the  second  movement 
is  m memory  of  Dennis  Bunker,  the  painter.  The  work 
as  a whole  is  strong  and  interesting.  Individuality  is  seen 
m the  treatment  of  the  themes  rather  than  in  the  themes. 

The  first  movement  is  a passionate  allegro.  There  is  a 
strange  tonality , a tonality  akin  to  that  of  many  Russian 
folk  songs,  with  alternating  or  conflicting  modes  The 
cadences  are  quasi-ecclesiastical,  and  they  are  sometimes 
peculiarly  Loefflerian.  The  chief  theme  suggests  Brahms 
but  the  development  is  charged  with  Russian  spirit  tem- 
pered by  an  admiration  for  Brahms.  The  develop- 
ment is  really  a development  ; it  flows  as  though  it  were 
spontaneous  from  the  theme,  and  only  once  is  there  a con- 
trapuntal passage  that  seems  lugged  in  by  the  heels  to 
satisfy  the  pedant.  The  returns  to  the  delivery  of  the  chief 
theme  are  most  excellent,  and  the  close  is  masterly  in  the 
conception  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  conception. 

The  second  movement  is  an  andante  with  a presto  mid  • 
die.  The  chief  theme  is  the  Russian  burden,  “Ay, 
Ouchnem,”  a song  of  weary  bargemen.  The  theme  is  de- 
livered impressively,  and  it  is  treated  throughout  in  a very 
artistic  fashion.  The  lament  is  intense  in  its  mournfulness, 
and  at  times  it  rises  to  a height  of  dramatic  feeling  This 
is  the  strongest  of  the  three  movements. 

The  third  movement  is  even  more  Sclavonic,  and  it  reeks 
with  the  fumes  of  Vodka.  It  abounds  in  hair-raising 
passages,  and  in  harmonies  that  are  bizarre  and  almost 
grotesque. 

The  sextet  is  full  of  color.  It  is  fascinating,  even  when* 
it  is  m passages  absolutely  bizarre,  if  not  ugly.  Mr 
Loeffler  had  something  to  say  and  he  said  it  in  his  own 
way. 

The  ensemble  work  was  wholly  admirable,  and 


Mr. 


vvnwny  aunnrauie,  ana  ivir. 
era  >o  show  ed  his  rare  gifts  as  a player  in  chamber  music. 

* 

* * 

A harp  concert  was  given  the  27th  ult.  in  Steinert  Hall  by 
Mr.  Heinrich  Schuecker,  Mrs,  Wm.  M.  Barber  and  MissJ 

Maria  Plumer,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Symphony  Or-  ' 

not  h a'  ntVaS,7-  I*1®  Kneisd  concert  and  therefore  could 
hea^  Oberthurs  Tnumphal  March,  for  three  harps,  or 

„“rS“tops  “ COmm'TO’’”  .—K.  »■>«■ 


_ HI  an  CU  l(  qT** 

^ABOUT  MUSIC. 

A Recent  Exneriraent  in  the 
Town  of  Bridgeport, 

“The  Damnation  of  Faust;,” 
With  Scenic  Accessories. 


Musical  Rumors  and  Facts  At 
Home  and  Abroad, 


The  animals  in  tho  Barnum  & Bailey  circus, 
in  winter  quarters  at  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  have 
lately  been  tlie  subjects  ot  various  experiments. 
Last  Monday  " a violin  and  a cornet  woro  played 
in  front  of  many  ot  tlie  animals’  cages.  The 
results  were  nil.  Circus  animals  were  too  used 
to  tlie  blare  of  trumpets  to  make  musical  ex- 
periments with  them  a success.”  So  writes  a 
reporter  of  tho  Now  York  Times. 

But  before  such  a sweeping  assertion  is  taken 
for  law  and  gospol,  it  might  bo  well  to  consider 
first  the  character  of  tho  music  played;  second, 
tho  manner  of  the  performance. 

It  has  often  boon  remarked  that  the  elephant 
is  a sagacious  beast.  The  writers  of  the  sacred 
books  of  India  were  not  content  with  tho  aid  of 
djmns.  magi,  domi-gods  and  demi-demous;  they 
consulted  the  elephant. 

The  emblematical  representation  of  the  musi- 
cal meditatlou  of  Mogha,  which  is  one  of  the 
six  principal  ragas  of  the  Hindus,  is  as  follows: 
“Thisraga  is  represented  as  being  dressed  in 
blue  garments.  Has  a grave  voico  and  violent 
eyes.  Rides  on  an  elephant,  and  is  sung  in  the 
rainy  season.” 

Now  on  the  10th  of  Prairial  in  the  year  VL  a 
concert  was  given  in  the  Jardin  dos  Plantes  in 
I arts,  for  tne  benefit  or  two  elephants,  Hauz 
and  Marguerite.  1 he  orchestra  was  made  up  01 
distinguished  members  of  tho  Paris  Couserva- 
tory. 

There  is  a long  account  in  “ The  Phenomena 
of  Music,  by  the  Marquis  de  Pontecoulant,  of 
the  experiments  then  made.  Let  ns  simply  ob- 
serve tho  leading  facts. 

A trio,  therno  and  variations,  for  two  violins 
and  bass  aroused  the  curiositv  of  the  animals 
A savage  and  sharply  accented  d nice  trom 
Orluck  s Iphigema  m Tauris  ” put  them  in  a 
state  of  excitement;  they  tried  to  break  the 
confining  bars;  they  uttered  shrill  cries. 

A bassoon  played  a tender  air  in  G minor;  the 
elephants  moved  gently  their  trunks  and 
seemed  mastered  by  love-melancholy  Mar- 
guerite was  the  one  most  deeply  affected. 

Ga  ira  played  by  the  whole  orchestra 
turned  elephantine  amorousness  into  elephan- 
tine rage,  ihe  overture  to  " The  Fortune  Tel- 
ler of  the  Village”  made  the  animals  gay;  and 
charming  Gabrielle”  converted  jollity  into 
languor. 

Columns  could  be  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the 
power  ot  music  over  animals. 

in  Switzerland  a cowherd  with  an  agreeable 
voice  commanded  lormerly  the  higher  prictflor 
' cows  when  sung  to  sweetly  give  up  a tilth 
more  mils.’  Fishers  in  the  Adriatic  lure  tisu 
to  their  nets  by  singing  during  me  night. 

Richard  Mead  tells  of  a violinist  who  killed  a 
large  and  healthy  dog, by  playing  to  him.  This 
story  seems  by  no  means  incredible. 

Hr.  Chomet  charmed  lizards  near  Naples  by 
whistling  and  singing.  He  describes  his  voico 
as  not  ' fine,  put  as  “perfectly  true.” 

Whales  and  porpoises  paid  respoctful  atten- 
tion to  the  wmstlmg  of  Sterry.  a sailor  in  0110  of 
the  polar  expeditions  in  searcti  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

Tne  experiments  at  Bridgeport  were  without 
doubt  rudely  conceived  and  miperioctly  carried 
out.  The  combination  of  a violin  and  a cornet 
must  be  disagreeable  to  any  self-respecting  ani- 
mal ot  taste.  If  he  showed  any  emotion  it 
was  probably  contempt;  and  tne  subtle  expres- 
sion of  tills  emotion  escaped  tho  observers. 
Tho  tunes  played  were  perhaps  lamiliar,  per- 
haps too  simple  to  oxcite  the  attention  of  the 
animals. 

Such  experiments  should  be  conducted  in 
more  scientific  spirit.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orcuestra  mig,,t  stop  over  a train  on  tne  way  to 
New  1 ork.  A programme  ot  strongly  contrast- 
ing numbers  should  be  played,  and  tuo"  Ele- 
phant movement  from  Godard’s  "Oriental 
symphony’  should  be  surely  included. 

Some  strong  pianist  in  flannels  should  play 
do  Kontski’a  "Awakiug  01  tne  Lion,”  aud  a 
smger  could  tell  with  effect,  in  the  air  from 
T he  Creation,”  of  tue)  "flexible  tiger  ” and  the 
nimble  slag.’  And  tneu  a learned  man 
should  prepare  a report  on  an  " Experimental 
Testot  Musical  Expressiveness"  tuat  would 
supplement  ihe  essay  by  air.  Benjamin  ivos 
Oilman,  wliicu  appeared  in  tuo  American 
Journal  of  Rsychoiogy  I11  lahi 

It  is  gratifying  to  local  pride  to  Ioarn  that  tho  , 
following  compositions  will  ho  performed  dur- ! 
i,u«  the  Columoiaii  Exposition;  The  mus.c  to 
’ Oedipus  Tyrannus,”  tho  " Tempest  Music.” 
fltt  Tslaud  Fantasy,”  and  “Spring  Sympiiony” 
by  Frol.  Joan  K,  Jt\une;  me  f>t;coud  symphony 
overture,  “ Melpomoiio,"  and  cantata,  " Ruoc  i fix 
Expirans,  by  Mr.  Cnadwick:  overture,  " Fran- 
cesca da  Rimini,”  senenado  for  strings  and  pi- 
anoforte quartette,  by  air.  Foote. 

it  is  also  announced  by  the  "Bureau  of 
Music  that  "compositions  by  E.  A-  Mac- 
Howeil  will  be  periormed.”  This  is  a singularly 
worded  statement,  wnen  you  tako  into  couslu- 
eratiou  the  lact  taut  Mr.  MacOoweU  i.x  a uiusi-  1 
clan  of  rare  tecnincal  equipment  and  stiff  rarer 
musical  imagination.  Mr.  MacHoweU  is  one  of 
tho  very  tow  composers  01  this  country  who  ex- 
presses  I113  ideas  and  opinions,  his  dreams  aiiil 
lus  fantastic  thoughts  in  music,  been  use  music 
is  fils  natural  vehicle  of  expression;  because 
music  is  his  bnthr.ght.  Furthermore.  Mr 
MacUow  ell  is  recognized  in  foreign  lauds  as  a 
distinguished  compose:- oi  the  romantic  school 
And  now  Chicago,  through  iliu  " Bureau  oi 
Music,  ’ which  is  composed  01  a illusion!  di- 1 
rector,  a choral  diroolor,  and  a secretary,  pays! 
tribute  to  Mr.  MacUowell  by  permitting  mo 
natives  and  strangers  within  tier  gates  to  listen 
to  " Compositions  by  E.  A.  MacUoVoll,”  which 
will  " also  be  performed.” 


M-  < Xikiseh  j;  tve  n song  recital  in  Chickering  Ilall  the 
!•  . t.  She  sang  songs  by  Brahms,  Schubert,  Franz, 

y son;  Paderewski,  llinrichs,  Schama r.n.  Grieg  and 
, lers.’  She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Nikisc'  whose  accom-  I 
i ■Liniments  were  delightfully  sympathetic  and  by  Miss  | 
..eon,  ra  von  Stoseh,  violinist,  who  displayed  a strongly 
temper!  ent  in  Vieuxtemps'  " Reverie  and  & 
rondo  bv  Seharwenka.  In  spite  of  disagreeable  weather, 
there  was  a large  audience,  and  Mrs.  Xikiseh  was  loudly 
I applauded.  * * * 

The  program  of  the  seventeenth  Symphony  concert  was 

as  follows  • Weber 

Overture,  " Her  F reischflu  Brahm8 

I <vmphonv,  No.  4,  E minor ' . 

* ,,  . . Riemenschneider 

| ** Tixltentiuiz  v.  , ■ 

I t iverture,  “ Merry  Wives  of  \\  indsor  1 

The  opening  movement  of  the  overture  by  Weber  was 
H taken  at  so  slow  a pace  that  the  rhythm  suffered,  and  the 
[ quartet  of  horns  sustained  their  tones  with  difficulty,  or,  in 
| other  words,  the  melos  did  not  come  clearly  to  the  light. 

‘ With  this  exception  the  reading  was  dramatic  and  the  per- 
formance was  admirable.  The  symphony  was  finely  played 

and  Nicolai’s  overture  gave  pleasure. 

l)o  vou  know  Riemenschneider’s  “ Todtentanz?  It  was 
I played  here  for  the  first  time.  Do  not  journey  one  mile  to 
hear  it.  The  man,  a pupil  of  Kiel,  knows  his  trade  ; he  con- 
nects his  sentences,  he  dots  his  i’s  and  crosses  his  t’s,  but 
he  is  without  imagination.  The  piece  is  a musical  illustra- 
' tjon  of  Goethe’s  poem,  and  the  poem  can  get  along  very 
I well  without  the  musical  embellishment. 

There  are  moderately  slow  passages  with  constant  modu- 
I lation.  They  are  inoffensive  and  conventional.  Then  a 
I gong  is  sounded,  and  the  dance  is  neither  sensuous  nor 
I grotesque.  The  piccolo,  the  instrument  that  with  the  bas- 
I soon  is  so  often  used  to  characterize  Mcphistoplieles,  is 
I freelv  emploved,  but  in  a cheap  manner,  and, in  fact,  the 
I instrumentation  is  too  orthodox  aud  respectable  for  the 
■ subiect.  There  is  no  touch  of  the  devilish  or  the  ghastly 
I in  the  whole  composition.  The  work  naturally  suggests 
I the  “ Danse  Macabre,”  of  Saint-Saens,  but  the  suggestion 
I is  onlv  in  the  title.  Any  page  taken  at  random  from  Samt- 
I Saens’  piece  outweighs  in  musical  merit  the  whole  labor  of 
Riemenschneider,  and  as  regards  fancy  or  dramatic  power 

R there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  works. 

* 

Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler  will  Jlay  the  solo  part  of  Rubin- 

I stein’s  D minor  piano  concerto  at  the  next  symphony  Con- 

ors Julie  L.  Wyman,  who  has  been  studying  with  Mar- 
I chesi,  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  opera  at  Lyons 
I I about  April  1,  as  “ Fides  ” in  “ The  Prophet.’ 

Afternoon  teas  abound  and  singers  frequent  them. 

ftfe  I Thackerav  described  these  functions 

••O  ye  gods’  Think  of  Miss  Rudge’s  intellect  while 

II  sinS’nS  , Away  away  lo  the  mountain’s  brow,  w 

Where  the  trees  are  gently  waving ; 

Away,  away  to  the  fountain’s  flow, 

Where  the  streams  are  softly  la-a-ving. 

These  are  the  words  of  a real  song  that  I have  heard 
I manv  times  and  rapturously  applauded  too.  Such  a song, 
1 ‘ f such  a poerJh^jch  a songster  !”  Pmur  Hale. 


“ The  Damnation  of  Faust’  will  soon  be 
given  here  bv  the  Cecilia,  aud  therefore  a sketch 
of  its  late  parlor inauce  with  scenic  accessories 
at  Monte  Carlo  may  bo  of  interest  t he  account 
is  taken  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  oi  the  noth 

U Not  a measure  of  the  music  by  Berlioz  was 
omitted.  The  second  part  was  divided  into  two 

aC;*l’ii  the  first  act  the  authority  and  by- play  of 
Jean  de  Keszko  as  Faust  riveted  all  eyes  on  the 
atairo  till  the  orchestra  attacked  llio  Hungarian 
march.  Just  at  the  moment  when  it  was  loared 
mat  nils  march  past  would  become  monotonous 
for  the  audience  and  awkward  lor  the  artist, 
wuo  was  alone  in  front  of  tils  stage,  a group  of 
priests  appeared,  the  regimental  banners  carried 
by  the  soldiers  were  laid  low,  and  me  ceremony 
of  blessing  the  colors  was  gone  through,  llio 
curtain  came  down  on  this  incident. 

•’  The  second  act  begins  in  F aust  s study.  He 
Is  sitting  by  the  tire,  and  a largo  dog  crouches 
by  the  side  oi  the  open  chimney.  At  the  ciose 
ot  the  poisoning  scene  the  study  wall  gradually 
lades  away  and  Faust  is  lell  standing  as  one 
Hypnotized  iu  a cnurch  where  he  listens  to  the 
Faster  hymn.  A clever  manipulation  of  lights 
hides  the  cnurch  scene,  and  Faust  is  ill  ins 
llU(  y again.  .-Suddenly  the  lace  of  the  dog  be- 
comes animated,  mo  leaturoso!  Mephistopneies 
takes  its  place,  and  in  an  instant  the  traus- 
loraiaiton  is  effected.  , . , 

**  bee  nes  Vli.  aud  V UL  of  the  second  part  of 
the  oratorio  constitute  the  third  act  of  the 
ooera.  'lho  decoration  is  one  mass  of  roses. 
Faust  is  lulled  to  sleep  by  MephUtoplieles  and  a 
chorus  o-  syiphs  concealed  in  tne  blossoms. 

' " Niter  me  entry  oi  Marguerite  in  the  lourth 
art  (Faria  of  the  oratorio;  the  dramatic  action 
is  sustained  by  the  work  itself,  but  before  this 
happens  there  are  the  long  instrumental 
passages  otsceuoXIL  to  bridge  over.  A series 
of  poses  br  nucciii  and  the  ballot,  in  which 
MeP'iistouliolos  and  Ins  goblins  take  part,  con- 
tribute to  ibis  end.  t.onsnlorod  irom  a purely 
dramatic  point  ot  view,  too  ac,iou  is  supeuded 
too  i<«  ig  at  tuts  juncture,  wnen  everything 
houid  tend  to  hasten  the  m lOllug  of  Faust  and 
larguerile  but  this  drawback  is  naturally 
kx^'.ole  m any  attempt  to  stage  Belioz’s  work 
^ — aout  elimination.”  . 

•i  ,.,.  p<Tiormance.  it  seems,  was  of  uneven 
merit  j’eau  de  Re»zke  was  wholly  admirable: 
Mrs.  li’  Alba  was  ”a  delicious  Marguerite;"  ami 
Melcliissedec  disappointed  as  alopliistopiieles. 
ine  Cborus  and  tin-.  In  let  were  handicapped  by 

IlllJllsU^SS  Ol  tliC 


I Mr  Myron  W.  Whitney  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd 
nr.N  AmrANtttri  lor  penotmances  or  Bacn  s 
•' Passion  according  to  »t.  Matthew.”  Handel’s 
! "Messiah.”  and  Beethoven’s.  Ninth  Svmpno.iy 
during  llio  Ooiumbiau  Kxposilioii.  , 

1 Jt  ti  said  that  Mrs.  Mane  Barnard  bmitli  will 
receive  a yearly  salary  of  $1800  as  soprano  ot 
tho  Kiurglos  direct  Church.  , , , 

Mrs.  Essipotf  and  bar.isato  played  latelv  m 

**  Humbert.  King  of  Italy,  subscribed  $200  to 
tho  mud  for  erecting  a statue  to  Doin/.jtii  at 
Borgamo.  the  birthplace  of  the  composer. 

Corn  hius  aerz.  wuo  is  involved  m the  I ana- 
ma  scandal,  has  a sister  .uathUde.  an  opera 

S'ln albea\i'o  at  Leghorn  Miss  Leila  Porta  was 
so  swayed  by  passion  in  her  song  that  she  loll 
into  t lie  prompter’s  doll.  He  was  sutpnsed  and 
tli.-  singer  was  injured.  ...  , 

Sybu  Sanderoou  is  singing  m Nice,  where 

Viauosi  is  conductor  of  tho  orchestra. 

Winkelmann  hist  his  voice  the  other  night  at 
Vienna  in  the  third  act  ot  Lohengrin.  ihe 
lirst  ’cello  played  his  part  and  lie  acted  in  dumb 
show.  Such  sudden  or  total  aphony  would,  m 
the  case  of  many  a German  singer,  bo  grateful 

l0A^EUrLcb‘is'  the  editor  of  a collection  of  87 
Diojraphies  aud  portraits  oi  celebrated  tiddlers, 

ancient  and  mod  tu,  The  book  is  published  by 
A.  H.  Payne.  Leipzig.  . . 

Joseph  Khinoborger  has  written  a Mass  (op. 
109)  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  or 
sinn  rs  with  organ.'-  ...  , 

The  d -tic  t after  Bertrand’s  fourteen  months 
direction  of  liie  Paris  Opera  is  nearly  $47,000. 

Acliille  Bus  ineano.  tile  composer  of  a ono-act 
opera,  ” Siiniilioitas,”  lately  produced  with  suc- 
cess at  Cuneo,  Italy,  is  blind. 

’iheKuss.au  authorities  propose  to  establish 
pro. cssiona!  chain  for  the  study  and  the  pre- 
servation of  Russian  folk-songs,  winch  are  s.inl 
to  be  r ipidly  disappearing.  , , , , . 

Breitkoff  and  Haertel.  Leipzig,  have  published 
"Letters  oi  Franz  Liszt”  in  two  volumes,  edited 
by  La  Mara.  The  collection  includes  letters  ro 
Franz,  Schumann,  ilenselt.  Lameimais,  baint- 
baens,  Raff,  Hauslich  aud  otner  well  known 

j men’  Philip  Hale. 
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Many  will  shiver  on  receipt  of  the  news 
that  the  reversible  cuff,  “ the  poor  man’s 
friend,”  is  to  be  tabooed.  This  form  of 

1 wristband  has  often  facilitated  a quick  toilet, 

and  reduced  the  expenses  of  the  week.  But 
■ the  edict  has  gone  forth.  To  use  the  chaste 
language  of  a “society  reporter,”  the  rever- 
sible cuff  is  no  longer  wearable;  “the  dis- 
covery of  tile  concealment,  by  any  manner 
of  means,  of  turning  or  other  expedient, 
would  be  fatal  to  social  standing.”  It  was 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  whitened  steel 
collars  were  worn  ; they  were  guaranteed  as 
indestructible,  and  they  were  cleansed  by 
the  application  of  a brush.  And  so  civiliza- 
tion steadily  advances,  or  retreats,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  who  regard  our  mod- 
em dress,  with  starched,  impervious  linen, 
stove-pipe  hat  and  claw-hammer  coat,  as  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  a dress  impossi- 
ble among  a people  of  truly  artistic  taste. 
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MUSIC, 

The  Eighteenth  Concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra. 

The  programme  of  the  eighteenth  concert  ot  | 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  as  follows:  j 

Overture,  " Le  Carnaval  Roinain,” ..Uerltuz  i 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte.  1)  minor  .No.  4 Jtuimisiein 

Si  phi  rletl  ldvl  duller 

Symphony  No.  3.  E tint  major 8o.iiimau.. 

Mrs.  Fanuy  Bloomfield  Zoisler  was  tno 
pianist.  , 

Accorilinglto  tho  programme-book,  Rubinstein 
was  born  Nov.  30,  1830.  The  same  data  is 
given  in  certain  music  lexicons.  But  Rubin- 
stein in  his  Autobiography  declares  that  lie 
was  born  in  1839,  and  tne  birthday  was  tne 
28lli  oi  November.  Eugen  Zaboi,  the  latest 
biographer  ot  me  composer-mani.d.  confirms 
Rubinstein’s  impression.  Tne  traiudaior  ot  the 
Autobiography  into  English  did  not  make 
allowance  lur  the  Russian  reckoning,  anil  so  it 
is  suited  in  the  translation  that  the  birthday 
was  tne  10th.  Tlio  right  date  is  undoubtedly 
1 Nov.  28.  1829. 

*"* 

The  feature  of  the  concept  was  the  . perform- 
ance of  the  familiar  concerto  of  Rubinstein  by 
Mrs  Zeisler,  Mrs.  Easier  played  like  a man; j 
not  like  a little  man.  but  like  a robust  and 
bearded  creature  rejo.ciug  in  no.  strength.  Her 
teclinupao  was  above  reproach,  and  tnorc  is  no 
need  ot  looking  at  her  Irom  the  strictly 
pedagogical  no.nt  of  view.  From  the 
icsthetical  standpoint  uer  performance  was  onu 
oi  remarkable  pa.sion.  Tho  pianolorte  and  tho 
fingers  oi  Hie  player  were  snnpiy  servants  ot  a 
hot  and  consuming  temperament. 

Nmv,  this  temperament  possessed  so  Uior: 
oug nl >'  me  woman  mat  tuere  was  no  need  ol 
superficial  and  annoying  manifestations  ol  it. 
Vet  tnore  were  tossings  of  arms  aloft;  there 
was  facial  iuiliciz.iiig  of  doep-soated  e. notions. 

Ali  mis  was  unnecessary.  Tne  volcano  that 
sweep,  awav  a village  does  not  cry  out  10  ine 
dismayed  inhabitants,  "coine  here  aud  feel  my 
pulse.  Is  Bus  Inn  enougii  lor  you?’ 
in  spile  of  strength  mat  occasionally  dege- 
nerated Into  mere  lorco,  in  spite  oi  passion 
mm,  at  times  Was  hysteria,  tlio  performance 
was  one  o.  power  and  beauty.  It  combined 
virility  and  feminine  delicacy.  And  there  were 
supreme  moments,  native  moments,  wnen  a 
mighty  individuality  lound  lull  expression  in 
the  fiery  delivery  oi  fiery  thoughts  and  hery 
aspirations.  f 

The  performance  of  the  orchestral  numbers 
was  of  uneven  morn.  The  ’’ Siegiried  Idyl 
was  read  wall  intelligence  and  played  with 
discretion.  lho  overture  was  given  With 
; spirit,  which,  however,  did  hot  atone  for  uu- 
tuueiuluess  and  lack  ol  precision. 


■ • # t y 

' The  performance  of  the  Symphony  may  bo 
host  characterized  by  tho  word  boisterous. 

&omo  liuio  ago — 1 regrot  that  l cannot  recall 
the  exact  date— the  discovery  was  made  in  New 
York  that  Mr.  Nikiscu  is  the  groates.  living  m- 
ternreter  oi  the  orchestral  compositions  of 
ftcuuniaun.  This  uitf.erancu  ot  a toroign  oracle 
ii  is  true,  unaccompanied  by  any  violent 
perturbation  of  Nature,  such  as  thunder  in  a 
cloar  s..y,  or  a disappearance  of  tho  sun  at  high 
noon  me  complliueut  paid  to  lho  leader  of 
our  orchestra  Drought  lit  its  trail,  a grave  re- 
"pons.bility— the  necessity  ot  living  up  to  me 

rTowMr.'  Nikisch  is  a man  of  undoubted  musi- 
cal tale  up  His  nature  i>  emotional,  dramatic. 
His  training  was  in  mo  theatre,  not  in  tlio  con- 
cert hall.  His  talent,  his  nature,  bis  training 
ail  lead  him  one  way  ...  me  treatment  of  a 
symphony  bv  Schumann.  the  romanticism 
and  the  intensity  ot  acuumann  appeal  to  him 
strongly;  he  finds  that  they  lend  tuomseivos 
easily  to  tnoairical  effect  and  theatrical  exag- 
geration. Ft  he  can  gain  tnese  efiecls  he  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  beauty  of  detail. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  tuis  manner  ho 

occasionally  gains  a great  effect;  but  this  cou- 

stauf  straining  alter  efloct.  and  an  utter 
contempt  for  dynamic  values,  soon  bring 
SUe  If  a conductor  constantly  calls  piano, 
iorte  and  forte,  fortissimo,,  there  is  Doming 
left  when  he  arrives  at  a fortissimo  ot  the  com- 
poser but  screaming  and  impotent  musical 

“n  fie  frets,  after  the  first  measure,  the  calm 
and  serene  meiody  ot  the  composer,  the  ear  oi 
the  hearer  will  bo  dull  to  the  cry  ot  passion. 
Ke  'ularlv  recurring  hastening  and  slackening 
Ol  me  pace,  at  stated  intervals  and  without  ex- 
cuse or  meaning.  is  Uke  unto  a see-saw  that 
soon  tires  even  tuose  who  ride  athrst  with  de- 

* Saturday  evening  the  theatrical  nature  of  Mr. 
Nikisch  was  dear ly  revealed  in  the  perlorm- 

a lCUe°wurk  of  Schumann  was  apparently  played 
in  the  royal  concert  hall  of  Lorbrulgrud,  the 
metropolis  of  Brobdingnag  The  musical  lury 
m Tt  would  have  stunned  Gulliver,  would  un- 
doubtedly nave  soothed  aud  comforted  the  King 
ami  his  attendants.  But  the  music  Ot  bctiu- 
rnauu  «’as  written  lor  men  and  women  ot  the 

B1luftrrmatGschuminn  was  the  rough  and 
vehement  Florestan ; he  was  also  the  gentle, 
the  dreamy,  the  poetic  Eusebius,  and  Eusebius 
should  be  heard,  eveu  it  his  voice  is  sott  and 
low,  „ f 

I • * 

There  will  be  no  concert  next  week.  The 
programme  of  the  19th  concert  the  -oth  inst. 
will  lie  as  follows:  "ihe.  sea.”  symphonic 

sketenes  lor  orchestra,  Paul  Gilson  (first  time  in 
Son)  ’’  The  Fairy  of  Love,”  lor  violin,  and 
orchestra.  Raff ; symphony.  "Rustic  Wedding, 
Goldmark.  Philip  Hale. 
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ulTandurell. 


Her  First  Appearance  in 
Gounod’s  Masterpiece 


Gounod’s  "Faust"  was  given  last  evening  at  j 
the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Lilian  Duroll  oper- 
atic organization,  under  tne  management  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Atkinson.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 

lows.  . Arias  Lilian  bn  roil, 

SiebfT11'  iMre.  Lizzie  Jlacntchol-Vctta 

bleDei._ Miss  Gertrude  Llb^jr 

Martha ...Pavne  C^larlc 

n.  Clark 

q campanarl 

Mr.  S.  Behrens  was  the  musical' director,  ihe 

thoatre  was  crowded.  

The  appearance  of  Miss  Dnrell  as  the  heroine 
of  Gounod’s  masterpiece  was  naturally  looked 
forward  to  by  many  who  remember  with  pleas- 
ure her  performance  of  Mignon  last  season  at 
the  Bowdoin  Square  Theatre;  for  she  then  gave 
more  than  ordinary  promise  at  the  beginning 
of  an  operatio  career.  But  to  those  who  knot 
intimately  the  characteristics  of  MUs  Durel 
artistic  tomperament  and  the  peculiar  qualitie 
of  her  voice  the  choice  of  "Faust”  scemedin- 
judicious;  and  this  impression  was  confirmed 

by  the  performance  of  last  evening. 

The  cart  of  Marguerita  is  so  familiar  to  the 
publio.  It  has  been  sung  so  often  by  singers  of 
histrlonio  power  that  a now  comer  is  apt  to  be 
hMcroil  bv  too  high  a standard.  This  is,  ot 

the  past  are  not  easily  disDOllea.  - . 

The  part  of  Marguerita  makes  severe  demands 
on  eveu  the  experienced  opera  singer. 

(or  a voice  ot  full  and  rich  middle  tones,  while  iii 
the  last  act  the  upper  tones  are  rigorously  fcsJ'Sjk  i 
I cHls  for  a full  display  of  the  legato;  tones  I 
must  be  sustained;  there  is  little 
Sr  »T,,indm  or  iicry  declamation.  The  part 
Mso  ?^auires  an  actress  of  experience  who  can 
easily  run  through  the  gamut  of  the  pas- 
easiiy  ■ r . trQ0.  au  admirable  singer 

onnuenuous  beli  ing  and  simple  art  may  oora- 

miSf  Sion  ’.ntf  even  move  by  lho  revela- 
tion  of  innoconco  betrayed  Dy  me  rnuco  ui 

?a7trl0°ov\duingbU\batthUrSl,5  MJU»«r 
“h^  voiWat’Tre  fSTacuV  g 

was  abso- 

‘Thesefaots  warred  against  her  WM  to  the 
Sra^aU^poweFasTomrkeUmheare;  overlook 

«sj~sg  U 

"nth  >0  brLr, 

ar-fts:  Jr&““  ?«”  S ' 

detail  And  more  than  onco  was  tho  heaxor 
convinced  that  the  possibility  of  a great  arlUt  j 
was  ou  the  staao. 


nown  that  the  voice  of  Miss  Du  re  11  a 

Thoro 


of  extraordinary  range.  Thoro  arts  sky- 
, .lig  notes  that  she  attacks  ami  sustaius 
rtth  ease,  as  was  clearly  soon  last  year  In  lior 
uerl’ormauoo  of  Mignon. 

But  the  very  gift  of  Nnturo  niay  work  a sort' 
ouj  injury.  l'ho  temptation  to  astonish  br  - 
vocal  feat  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  man 


bis  a 

ir-  Is 
roly 


woil-nigh  irresistible.  The  sinner  Is  apt  to  roly 
on  suoh  feats  for  success  Now,  Miss  Duroll 
should  work,  and  work  diligently,  to 
develop  her  iniddlo  tones,  the  vital 
Burt  of  the  soprano  voice  Nor  should  she  for- 
get for  a moment  that  the  legato  is  the  very 
foundation  01  all  singing. 

bin  eyre,  then,  os  her  performance  was,  and 
aithaagh  torlnstancQs  it  gave  pleasure,  it  does 
not  appear  that  Miss  Duroll  is  now  prepared  to 
undertake  such  a serious  part  as  Mnrguorlta.  1 
see  n#  vocal  udvanco  upon  her  uorlorinauco  ot 
last  season;  in  fact,  from  the  strictly  vocal 
standpoint,  her  singing  of  last  evoning 
was  not  as  worthy  ot  hearty  commendation 
as  was  hertwatmout  of  tho  music  of  Aliguon. 
The  possibilities  oi  ultimate  artistic  success  aro 
still  present.  It  may  seem  an  Impertinence  to 
oiler  advice;  and  yet  faithful  study  under  some 
experienced  teacher  in  i'Tance  or  Italy,  whoro 
she  cfluld  also  learn  by  observation  ol  tho  merits 
and  the  laults  of  operatic  singers  oi  renown, 
would  bo  of  incaloulablo  bouciit.  Such  study 
should  not  be  hurried.  A great  opera  singer 
does  not  spring  up  in  a night;  nor  is  she  made 
in  n mouth  or  in  a year,  if  Miss  Duroll  could 
enjoy  suoh  study,  I lirrnly  beliovo  that  she 
would  be  an  opera  singer  of  rare  power. 

•»'  t n 

* m 

The  other  members  of  tho  oompany  do  not 
call  for  extended  comment.  Mrs.  Vettn  gave 
pleasure  by  the  beauty  of  her  voice  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  bearing.  Mr.  Campanari  was 
a virile  Valentine;  indeed,  ho  sang  with  such 
spirit  that  he  was  most  heartily  applauded,  and 
not  undeservedly.  The  rest  is  silence. 

It  would  be  easy  to  complain  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  cborus.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out 
instances  of  the  maltreatment  of  Gounod’s 
score,  and  to  jest  concerning  singular  stage 
business.  But  here,  at  loast.  was  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  give  opera  in  English,  although 
Valentine,  who  had  traveled  as  a soldier,  had 
acquired  the  Italian  language,  and  he  preferred 
it  m song.  Wo  have  no  opera.  Here  was,  at 
least,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  much  of 
Gounod’s  music  with  scenic  accessories.  If  we 
are  to  ever  have  a domesticated  opera,  it  must 
come  from  such  a beginning. 

’’The  Bohemian  Girl”  will  be  given  this  even- 
ing, and  too  cast,  will  be  us  lollows: 

Count  Arnhelm G.  Hob  Clark 

Flottjiteln VV.  11.  Dodd 

Tliudtfeus J.  r.  Bartlett 

DevUskuof w.  H.  Clark 

Arllue ill’s.  Louisa  Natalie 

liuila -Miss  Gertrude  Ackler 

queen  of  the  Gypsies ills.  MacMcliol-VeUu 

Philip  Hale. 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH, 

The  Conductor  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Resigns  His  Position. 

It  is  rumored,  and  the  rumor  seems  to  be  a 
fact,  that  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch.  the  present  con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  has 
resigned  his  position. 

The  resignation  will  take  effect  a i the  end  of 
tbis.  the  twelfth  season  of  tho  organization. 

Mr.  Nikisch  will,  in  all  probability,  go  to 
Budapesth,  where  he  will  have  full  charge  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  opera  and  concert  hall  of 
tu&t  city. 

Mr.  Nikisch  is  a Hungarian  by  birth,  for  ho 
was  born  at  bzent  Milo  os  Oct.  12.  1855  His 
father  was  bead  accountant  in  the  service  of 
rriuco  Liechtenstein.  Mr.  Nikisch  was  educated 
in  the  V lenna  Conservatory,  where  he  studied 
composition  under  Dessoff  and  the  violin  under 
’i IfJ, eaberger.  He  left  the  Conservatory  in 
18/4.  with  prizes  in  composition  (sextet  for 
strings)  and  violin  playing.  In  1878  ho  was 
encaged  by  Neumann  as  second  conductor  of 
the  Stadt  Theatre  in  Leipzig,  and  be  then  left 
Vienna,  where  he  was  busy  as  vionlinist 
in  the  Imperial  Orchestra.  In  1882 
be  was  appointed  first  chapelmaster 
lanuHi  p?l  .wIr‘  Nlklsch  was  called  in 
1889  to  take  the  position  of  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Svmpbony  Orchestra,  a position  {hat 
was  vacated  by  Mr.  William  Gericke.  Mr. 
Nikisch  s first  appearance  here  at  a Saturday 
evening  concert  was  Oct.  12, 1889.  During  his 
stay  in  this  city  be  has  made  many  lriends  who 
will  learn  with  regret  of  his  resignation. 

F/raV^r  ane  rumots,  already  of  other  direotors. 
first  of  all  comes  the  name  of  Mr.  Gericke  who 
gaveto  the  orchestra  the  reputation  that 'it  so 
?serIedl  ‘3  uow  in  Vienna,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
leave  Ins  homo,  if  he  should  appear  again  as 

u°™.UiC;t0r  of  our  orc,he3tra  h'3  appearance 
would  be  a memorable  scene,  for  few  are  held 
. res5>ectby  musicians  and  laymen  as  tho 
modest  and  thoroughly  capable  Gericke. 

Imre  ri?  ‘o  ta!.k  Han3  Richter.  Kicbter  was 
itmnJt  iRai^  Hui)Sar7’  April  4.  1843.  He 
studied  lu  Vienna  the  horn,  piano, orte  and 
composition.  In  1866-67  he  was  with  Wagner 

Mnn,MCmB‘io!ycluerT'va3  cllorus  director  in 
-lnmch  in  1868-69.  In  1870  be  directed  the 

Ff^ElK70irr?nniC5-°-r  ’'LohoilSrin  ” m Brussels. 
KLeL  1 i m,l°  18,0  be  was  conductor  at  the 
National  Theatre  at  Budapesth.  In  1875  he 

Ph?lh\Pr™i^d  conductor  "f  u‘a  ot’era  and  the 
rnimarmomc  concerts  at  Vienna.  In  187i;  he 

bsr8nh^,at.  Ra\routh'  For  some  time  he  has 
b-eii  busied  with  concerts  in  London. 

H Edouard  Colonne  of  Paris  Is  also  mentioned 
0 was  born  at  Bordeaux,  July  23,  1838  and 
<fa?3  Vonaervatory,  where  he 
WOK.  In  1863  the  hrst  prize  tor  violin  playing 

Ul  infR7ii0l'‘l  r6t  vi°‘,iu  o£  the  ^ris  Opera.  u£ 
tbeSimmrni..^  d.ed.a  ,concon  organization, 
thn  porformauces  of  which  were  given  during 
or.  hrst  at  the  Odeon.  afterward  at  tSe 
On  ^ 0tH  ^aii3  now  a!s0  conductor  at  the 
JJSff®-  H«  is  known  throughout  Europo  as  a 
c“  ducior  ot  the  very  hrst  rank.  P°  a3  a 

Aug  4 S ^®°  mentioned.  He  was  born 
1856.  at  Unter-ot.  Veit,  near  Yionn.a 
188iV1f«aJmpd  ?f  the  Vienna  Conservatory  ; in 
Ilk*!™  caUe<?  to  Carlsrulie  to  take  charge 

caU  toClina  InCtnSBtra-  lu  1888  he  refused  a 
111  *b0  same  year  hb  directed  at 
has  Wn  Xl!h  groa5  !uccvess-  , °f  *ate  his  health 
been  poor,  and  he  has  directed  at  rare  in- 
lStfin  m dltfere.u,t  German  cities.  Motti  has 
Ae“eS  iiernauer’”  Performed 

meHr.anSiwUt*r  and  humiliating  fact  that  no 
heen  mentioned  or  apparently 
ought  of  as  successor  to  Mr.  Nikisch. 


Boger-Mll&s,  it  French  wrltor,  once  sahl 
I that  woman  is  like  a posy  of  flowers:  “From 
| whatever  epoch  of  the  history  ot  dress  yon 
I may  regard  her,  you  will  find  that  sho  owes 
I her  charming  elegance  mostly  to  some  trifling 
detail.”  Does  this  apply  to  crinoline?  Is 
: the  hoop  skirt  a “trifling  detail”?  It  is 
true,  however,  that  it  modifies  woman’s  “ at- 
titude and  even  accentuates  her  gostures.” 
The  revival  of  crinoline  brings  with  it  a re- 
surrection of  caricature.  Amateurs  of  this 
form  of  pictorial  art  now  recognize  familiar 
jests  of  tlieip  younger  days,  even  before  the 
possible  rehabilitation  of  tho  fashion  that 
provoked  the  exaggerated  lines  of  the 

draughtsman.  

There  is  more  or  less  comment  upon  the 
announcement  that  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette, 
under  the  ownership  of  Mr.  Astor,  will  be  a 
“journal  edited  by  gentlemen  for  gentle- 
men.” As  though  the  motto  were  of  refcent 
date.  But  surely  “Pendennis”  is  not  for- 
gotten in  these  days  of  pseudo-realistic  fic- 
tion ; and  it  was  the  paper  to  which  Warring- 
ton and  Pendenuis  contributed  that  first 
framed  tho  motto,  in  the  announcement 
written  by  tiie  gallant  Captain  who  dashed 
off  so  much  copy  in  the  debtor’s  prison. 


UL 
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THE  SEIDL  MATINEE. 

The  fourth  and  the  last  of  the  matinees  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Orchestra  oi  New  York,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins,  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston 
Theatre.  Tho  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  ‘•Leotiore,”  No.  Ill Beethoven 

“ All,  Portillo” Beethoven 

Mrs.  Fursch-Madl. 

Scene  by  tho  Brook,  from  the  Pastorale  Sympho- 
ny”  lieethovon 

Duet,  “Lohengrin” Wagner 

Elsa,  MlssJuch. 

Ortrurt,  Mrs.  Furscli-Madl. 

Overture,  ” Coriolan  ” Beethoven 

Symplionle  Poem,  ” Orpheus” Liszt 

Violin  Concerto Saint-Saens 

Mr,  Marteau. 

First  “ Hungarian  Rhapsodic  ” LlBZt 

Violin  Solos  I a*  “ Abenlfed  ” Schumann 

l loan  solos  ^ (,  Gngsirlscher  Tanz” brahma 

ilr.  Marteau. 

Second  Grand  Polonaise Liszt 

This  was  au  interesting  concert,  although 
“Orpheus”  might  have  been  omittod  Tho 
absence  of  a symphony  was  not  severely  felt. 
We  are  obliged  to  hear  from  twenty  to  thirty 
symphonies  in  the  course  of  a season,  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  symphony  is  nTit  the 
only  form  oi  instrumental  art.  The  programme 
was  well  arranged,  and  such  was  the  variety 
that  tho  length  ol  the  programme  did  not  bring 
weariness. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was  almost 
always  admirable,  and  at  times  it  was  of  a high 
degree  of  excellence.  It  is  possible  to  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Seidi  in  his  reading  of  Beethoven.  He. 
as  well  as  Mr.  Nikisch,  delights  in  a slacken- 
ing of  tho  paco  whenever  a tender 
melody  is  exposed,  although  such  slackening  is 
without  authority  and  a positive  injury.  Mr. 
Seidi  seems  to  think  that  whenever  in  an 
allegro  of.Beothoven  the  theme  enters  piano 
there  should  at  once  bo  a marked  change  of 
tempo.  He  affirmed  his  belief  in  tho  “Leonora” 
overture,  and  he  reiterated  his  belief  in  the 
treatment  of  the  “ Volumnia-motive  ” in  tiie 
“Ooriolan.”  But  the  expression  of  ibis  belief 
changes  the  character  of  tho  work  and  substi- 
tutes sentimentalism  lor  frankness.  With  these 
exceptions— and  I admit  that  the  position  of 
Mr.  Seidi  is  supported  by  mon  of  the  hyper- 
modern  school— the  reading  of  this  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  conductor  was  eminently 
musical  and  effective. 

Mrs.  Fursch-Madi  again  proved  herself  an 
artist  of  tiie  first  rank.  The  ease  with  which 
she  gained  her  effects,  the  self-poise,  the  artistic 
consciousness  and  conscientiousness  displayed 
in  her  delivery,  tho  dramatic  intensity  which 
was  free  from  exaggeration,  all  these  pro- 
claimed her  a worthy  member  of  tho  school  of 
singers  whose  names,  alas,  aro  nowtooolten 
merely  names,  and  whose  deeds  are  a tradition, 
it  is  a good  thing  to  be  thus  reminded  in  these- 
days  that  such  a school  once  flourished  and  that 
the  traditions  are  still  preserved. 

Mr.  Marteau  gave  au  excellent  performance 
of  the  concerto  by  Saint-Saens.  on,  58.  if  X am 
not  mistaken.  It  is  a fascinating  composition, 
melodious,  characteristic,  abounding  in  piquant 
instrumentation.  Mr.  Marteau  played  the 
“Abended”  with  exquisite  simplicity. 

This  series  of  concerts  is  over,  and  it  is  now 
proper  to  acknowledge  most  cheerfully  the 
pleasure  given  b / them.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
the  Seidi  concerts  will  hereafter  be  a regular 
feature  of  our  musical  season,  for  Mr.  Seidi  and 
his  meu  are  indeed  welcome  visitors. 

Philip  Hale. 


“THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL” 

Balfe’s  “ The  Bohemian  Girl  ” was  given  last 
evoning  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Lilian 
Durell  operatic  organization,  under  the  man 
agementof  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Atkinson.  The  cast 
was  as  iol lows:  casc 

Florestcin it- 7Mb  Clnrk 

Tliaddeus ; , • 11  • l>«>dd 

l)pvil*hoof V-  Bartlett 

B mia° ;:*!“<•,  famlse*  NnpiVlu  ( 

Thorn  was  a very  large  audience,  and  tna 

familiar  melocHes  of  Balfe  gave  much  pleasure. 

Was  ^ar,t7  applause,  and  sevoral  num- 
irftB  'T,°re  rBPeated-  It  is  as  idle  now  to  inouiro 
1P£P  *h.°  caw®?; » of  the  popularity  of  “The 
Bohemian  Girl  as  it  was  when  Punch  laughed 
fool1-  “Jr,ny  yoars  aso.  Tiie  people  like  the 
If  .n  ’ ,Tliey  are  not  offended  by  the  absurdity 
?5nnh,f  STiry„0r  Uv  Jlle  dialogue  of  Mr.  Alfred 
S?"  • 1 ,ey  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
hollow  hearts  shall  wear  a mask  ” as  long  as 

M tl!?«e  y staU3''  th0  existence 

“ , “ -J  ' ,11?!0'''1  Phenomenon  in  agreeable 
song  Nor  do  they  wondir  how  the  “fair  land 
of  Poland  was  plowed  by  the  lioof,”  as  long 
as^vo'ceofThaddeusih  as  “unstained  ” as 

v ^ Wi 


The  Bohomian  Girl”  fulfilled  Its  mission;  it 
pleased  many  audiences.  The  performance  ot 
last  evening  was  open  to  criticism  In  many 
points,  If  it  wero  to  bo  judged  from  a serious 
musical  or  dramatic  standpoint  Wo  have  so 
little  opera,  however,  that  it  is  not  docent  or 
for  musical  advantage  to  discourage  any  honest 
attempt  to  satisfy  tho  longing  of  tho  public.  It 
may  ho  said  that  the  performance  was  an  lion-  i 
08t  one,  and  all  engaged  therein  did  their  host 
to  please.  Mrs.  Natalie  sang  with  oaso  and  ' 
skill,  and  Mrs.  Votta'  was  satisfactory  as  the  I 
Gypsy  (Juoon.  Mr.  Harriott's  voice  lends  itself 
sympathetically  to  a Haitian  ballad,  and  Dr. 
Clark  was  appropriately  gloomy  as  tho  unhappy 
Count 

This  evoning  “Migr.on”  will  ho  given,  with 
Miss  Lilian  Durell  as  Mignon.  She  will  ho  sup- 
ported by  Miss  Luella  Wagner,  Miss  .May  Bos- 
ley  and  Mossrs,  J.  Lloyd,  G.  Hob  Clark  and  W. 
H.  Dodd. 

x /X-  73 

Lillian  Durell’s  Appearance  at  the 
Eoston  in  “ Mignon.” 


“ Mignon  ” was  given  last  evening  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  by  tbe  Lilian  Durell  Operatic  or- 
ganization under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Atkinson.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Wilhelm  Meister T.  Lloyd 

Lothario G.  Rob  Clark 

Laertes IV.  II.  Dodd 

Glarno Clus.  Garnsev 

Frederic Miss  May  Bosley 

Filena Miss  Luella  Wagner 

Mignon Miss  Lilian  Durell 

The  performance  of  last  evoning  was  thus 
far  the  best  of  the  week.  It  is  true  that  the 
chorus  was  inadequate,  and  the  orciiestra 
often  showed  a disregard  for  intonation  and 
precision.  The  fact  that  the  brass  was  as  a rule 
behind  the  attack  of  the  strings  and  tho  wood- 
wind did  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the 
conductor,  who  read  patiently  the  score,  and 
endured  a deadly  cross  fire  that  would  have 
startled  even  one  of  Napoleon’s  Marshals. 

| But  there  was  much  in  the  performance  that 
gave  pleasure.  Miss  Durell  appeared  to  better 
advantage  than  in  her  trial  night  of  “Faust.” 
j She  sang  with  greater  ease  and  acted  with  more 
freedom.  In  the  second  act  she  diplayed  with 
effect  her  phenomenal  upper  tones,  and  in  the 
third  act  she  showed  an  intensity  of  feeling  and 
a breadth  of  delivery  that  confirmed  the  im- 
pression made  by  her  last  season.  She  is  evi- 
dently not  In  a physical  condition  to  do  herself 
full  justice,  and  they  that  only  know  her  by  her 
work  of  this  week  may,  perhaps,  underestimate 
her  ability.  This  is  a fortune  or  misfortune  of 
operatic  war. 

Toe  faults  that  were  alluded  to  in  the  Journal 
of  Tuesday,  such  as  spasmodic  delivery  and 
weakness  of  the  middle  tones,  the  working  part 
of  the  voice,  should  be  remembered.  Faithful 
worn  wili  bring  a cure,  and  Miss  Durell  is  fin- 
cere  and  intelligent  iu  study.  Above  all.  she 
has  no  reason  to  be  discouraged.  She  has  given, 
even  in  her  weak  physical  condition,  proofs  of 
ability  and  promise  for  the  future. 

Xvliss  Wagner’s  performance  was  of  uneven 
merit.  She  was  at  her  best  in  the  first  act ; in 
the  remaining  scenes  her  intonation  was  often 
impure,  and  her  bravura  was  none  too  clean. 
She  should  strive  after  a more  agreeable  voice 
in  dialogue,  and  rid  herself  of  an  unpleasant 
twang.  This  last  remark  applies  also  to  Miss 
Bosley,  who  saug  the  gavotte  simply,  yet  in- 
telligently, and  with  effect. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  liorest  in  his  efforts,  and  he 
was  at  least  inoffensive,  although  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  his  nether  clothing  migtit  well 
have  excited  remark.  The  rich  and  lull  lower 
tones  of  Dr.  Clark's  voice  were  well  disnlayed. 
It  is  a pity  that  the  middle  and  unper  tones  are 
not  used  more  wisely,  or  that  they  are  not  yet 
“placed.”  Mr.  Dodd  acted  with  commendable 
spirit,  and  seemed  at  his  ease. 

Philip  Hale. 


“FAUST”  AT  THE'BOSTON. 

“Faust”  was  given  last  evening  its  second 
performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Lilian  Durell  Operatic  organization,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Atkiuson.  The 
theatre  was  crowded. 

This  performance  was  naturally  smoother 
than  that  of  Monday  night,  and  yet  many  slips 
of  tbe  orchestra  were  without  excuse.  Miss 
Durell  was  not  so  nervous  iu  action  or  delivers 
and  there  were  delightful  moments  iu  her  im- 
personation, as,  lor  instance,  iu  the  relation  of 
her  simple,  pathetic  life  to  Faust  in  the  third 
act.  It  is  a pity  that  the  church  scene  is 
omitted,  for  the  character  of  Marguorita’s  music 
iu  that  scene  is  well  adapted  to  Miss  Dureli’s 
temperament.  The  Messrs.  Clark  were ‘again 
in  the  cast.  The  tenor  did  faithful  work,  and 
the  Mophisto  again  marred  ins  performance  by 
false  intonation.  Mrs.  Vetta  was  excellent  as 
Biebel. 

The  part  of  Valentine  was  taken  by  Mr.  boa 
Brine.  His  voice  is  of  manly  and  agreeable 
quality,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a pronounced 
tremolo,  bis  vocal  performance  would  have 
given  much  pleasure.  Mr.  Brine  has  au  ex- 
pressive. romantic  face  and  a fine  figure  lor 
dramatic  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a man 
o.  so  many  natural  advantages  will  study  in 
earnest  for  an  operatic  life. 

This  evening  “ Mignon  ” will  be  given  for  the 
last  time.  Miss  Durell  will  sing  the  title  role. 

“ Faust”  V'tll  be  repeated  at  the  Saturday  mati- 
nee, when  Mr.  Campauart  will  be  the  Valen- 
tine. “the  Bohemian  Girl”  will  be  given 
Saturday  evening  with  Miss  Natali  as  Arline 
and  Mr.  Payne  Clark  as  Thaddeus. 

Philip  Hale. 
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Music  in  Boston. 

BoiON,  March  IS,  1893. 

THERE  were  few  concerts  last  week.  There 
was  .1  banjo  entertainment  ; pupils  of  a conservatory 
played  orchestral  pieces  in  which  .ill  instruments  but 
'tringed  instruments  were  represented  by  a cabinet  organ, 
there  w . - a concert  in  which  Master  Cyril  Tyler  took  part ; 
ntt  wit’  the  exception  of  the  concert  by  the  Apollo  Club 
and  the  Symphony  concert  of  last  night,  there  was  nothing 
of  imp-  -tance  as  matter  of  record  or  jog  to  imagination. 

Tb  s week  will  tell  a different  story.  There  will  be  opera 
English  and  of  local  complexion  ; Mr.  Seidl  will  visit  us  ; I 
there  will  lie  concerts  of  a mixed  nature,  including  solos, 
overtures  and  concerted  numbers  from  operas. 

1 understand  that  the  most  stringent  measures  will  be 
taken  for  the  protection  of  the  audience.  The  inspectors 
of  concerts  will  be  present  in  full  force,  and  after  the  first 
number  of  the  program  the  hearers  are  to  be  allowed  to 
decide  by  a show  of  hands  whether  the  concert  shall  be 
continued. 

The  introduction  of  the  “ Realmahan  Assuager  ” will  also 
be  of  real  benefit,  particularly  in  the  case  of  musical  critics. 
I)o  you  remember  the  compound  sleep  stuff  of  a pink  color, 
mentioned  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps  in  “ Realmah."  This  stuff 
was  used  bv  persons  that  were  obliged  to  attend  public 
meetings.  “ It  put  a man  into  a pleasing  kind  of  a stupor, 
in  which  state  he  did  not  care  much  how  time  passed  or 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  he  could  be  in  this  state  without 
betraying  himself,  for  he  could  hear  all  that  was  said  and 
look  sufficiently  intelligent,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a 
semi-comatose  condition,  which  made  the  length  of  speech  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him.”  I look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  its  introduction  here.  Each  ticket  of  admittance 
will  have  a coupon  attached  giving  the  buyer  the  right  to  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  stuff  by  demanding  it  at  the  box 
office,  and  sleek  haired  ushers  will  pass  it  about  with  photo- 
graphs and  ice  water. 

* * 


I regret  that  1 nnot  tell  you  more  of  Bihn  and  his  ad- 
ventures. They  are  entertaining  ; but  Anthony  Com-  | 

stock  still  lives.  I 

I may  be  permitted  to  tell  of  Bihn’s  masterpiece,  “ Ihe 
Symphony  of  Gold,"  which  was  given  at  a madhouse  under 
the  composer’s  direction,  /.  6-.,  the  composer  who  was  mad  . 
as  a hatter  usurped  the  place  of  the  regular  conductor,  and, 
dressed  in  a yellow  robe,  swung  the  stick  with  authority. 
The  first  measures  of  the  symphony  were  “the  symbol  of  j 
the  perfect  synthesis  of  the  sciences,  O absolute  metal.”  | 
At  the  passage,  “ If  God  did  not  exist,  it  is  thou  who  | 
would’ st  be  God.”  Mr.  Peladan  tells  us  “ a burst  of  en- 
thusiasm drowned  the  polyphony."  The  feature  of  the 
work,  however,  was  the  finale  of  “ the  Motive  of  Pardon  ” : 

“ In  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  it  is  thou,  pardoned  gold,  re- 
pentant gold!  pure  gold  ; it  is  thou,  who,  sublime,  again 
becomest  light,  appearest  as  the  silver-gilt  day  of  the  Last 
Judgment.”  This  musical  burst  was  followed  by  con- 
vulsive sobs,  and  the  shouts  from  the  players  were  such  as 
—mark  the  well  meant  local  color— “ Richler  himself  never 
heard.”  An  Englishman,  “ Glocester,”  who  was  present 
remarked  to  a friend,  “ I now  recognize  that  I was,  and 
you  are,  of  the  world,  of  the  canaille." 

I forgot  to  mention  that  Mr.  Peladan  claims  to  be  a 
Rosicrucian  and  in  close  communion  with  Dante  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  The  music  played  at  the  soirees  of  his  order 
is  as  follows  : organ  pieces  of  Bach  ; the  last  quartets  of 
Beethoven  ; fragments  from  the  operas  by  Gluck  ; frag- 
ments of  the  “Tetralogy”  and  “Parsifal”  for  voice  and 
piano.  An  evening  is  devoted  occasionally  to  “the  glori- 
fication of  Cesar  Franck.”  The  modern  schools  are  repre- 
sented by  Erik  Satie  and  his  pieces  “ Prelude  to  the  Prince 
of  Byzantium  ” and  the  “ Harmonic  Suite  for  the  * Son  of 
the  Stars.’  ” Fragments  of  operas  by  Benedictus  are  given 
from  “ The  Amorous  Corpse  "and  “ The  Moonlight  Sonata.  ’ 
The  Rosicrucians,  it  seems,  are  in  the  habit  of  inviting 
[ other  composers  to  assist ; and  they  regard  Grieg  as  the 
greatest  of  masters  now  living.  Now  let  us  drink  deeply  of 
black  hellebore  and  borage. 


~Ct 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 


The  Fit  Announcing  of  th<M 
New  Symphony  Conductor,  j 1 


Let  me  here  speak  of  an  instrument  that  would  be  de- 
lightful, if  properly  used,  in  the  ideal  noiseless  concerts.  It 
is  not  generally  known,  although  Father  Kircher  gave 
these  hints  for  its  construction  : 

“ Put  about  forty  boxes  in  a row  ; fill  them  with  per- 
fumes . arrange  the  covers  so  that  they  may  be  removed  by 
pressing  the  keys  of  the  keyboard.  ” Here  are  possibilities 
of  sonatas  and  caprices  in  perfume  that  would  ravish  a 
Baudelaire. 


I have  been  reading  James  Thomson’s  dismal  master- 
piece. “ The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,”  and  I find  it  singular, 
yea,  passing  strange,  that  he  who  had  such  exquisite 
rhythmic  feeling  alludes  not  to  music  either  in  the  poem 
mentioned  or  in  “ To  Our  Ladies  of  Death,”  or  in  “ Insom- 
nia. ’ What  sort  of  music  would  Thomson  have  composed 
if  he  had  turned  to  the  orchestra  for  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts?  Perhaps  the  music  that  is  suggested  by  his 
haunting  lines  surpasses  any  that  ever  came  from  instru- 
ments of  man’s  invention  or  from  any  human  throat. 

Again,  as  the  preacher  saith,  is  not  prose  sometimes 
more  musical  than  subtle  poetry  or  the  most  cunning 


music?  Has  any  descriptive  composer  gone  beyond  Walt 
Whitman’s  “ Spasms  of  the  sky  and  the  shatter  of  the  sea  ? 

Here  is  Thomson  and  here  is  what  a low  scene  suggests 
to  him  : 

From  drinking  fiery  poison  in  a den 
Crowded  with  tawdry  girls  and  squalid  men, 

Who  hoarsely  laugh  and  curse  and  brawl  and  fight, 

I wake  from  day  dreams  to  this  real  night. 

Now  see  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  finds  in  a similar 
i scene  “ For  even  that  vulgar  and  tavern-musick,  which 
makes  one  man  merry,  another  mad,  strikes  in  me  a deep 
fit  of  devotion  and  a profound  contemplation  of  the  first 
1 composer.” 


Is 


Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Open 
of  This  Week. 


An  English.  Breathing  Out 
Threatenings  and  Slaughter. 


There  are  rumors  concerning  the  prob  i 
ble  successor  to  Mr.  Nikisch,  who  wij 
leave  us  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  lndultffl 
himself  in  the  more  congenial  task  of  conduc  fi 
ing  opera  m Buda  Pestli,  a town  of  IIungariEi 
enjoyment  and  Hungarian  appreciation. 

Speculation  concerning  the  successor  is  u i 
doubledlv  vain.  1 

The  next  conductor  will  not  be  named  oy  i 
show  of  hands. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  musicians,  the  am 
tours,  or  the  careless  frequenters  of  the  Syi  I 
phony  concerts  will  be  invited  to  avail  theii 
selves  of  the  Australian  ballot. 

No.  Tho  announcement  will  be  proclaimej 
There  should  be  formality,  however.  In  1 4 
proclamation  of  the  decision.  , , f • I 

There  are  histone  precedents  worthy  of  inj 

taw°hen  Nebuchadnezzar.  King  of  Babylon,  ej| 
up  tho  image  o(  gold  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  ■ 
the  nrovmce  of  Babylon,  he  sent  to  gather  i 
gether  the  Princes,  the  Governors  and  the  Ga 
tains,  the  Judge",  the  Treasurers,  the  Oou 
selors.  the  Sheriffs  and  all  Tue  rulers  of  t 
provinces  to  come  to  the  dedication.  . 

"Then  a herald  cried  aloud.  1°  you  it  l 
commanded.  Oli.  people,  nations  and  languagl 
that  at  what  time  yo  liear  the  sound  of  tho  cl 


The  Boston  “ Journal”  is  publishing  a series  of  “ auto- 
graphic preferences,”  of  men  and  women  more  or  less  known  i 
to  fame.  These  “preferences”  are  practically  “ mental  j 

photograph  albums.’  _ | 

Mr.  E.  A.  MacDowell  wrote  the  following  letter  instead 

of  answering  the  questions  in  detail  : , 

“ I can  only  say  that  I am  proud  of  Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
stories,  Tennyson’s  poetry,  Cormox’s  pictures  and  Wagner’s  | 
music.'  I admire  Stanley,  detest  Philistines  and  ax-to-grind  j 
people.  I like  straightforward  broadmindedness  in  men  | 
and  women  and  love  an  out  door  life  in  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  New  England.  I have  no  motto,  but  try  to  do  my 
best  in  whatever  I undertake.” 

Now  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick  is  more  minute  in  the 
matter,  and  here  are  some  of  the  questions  and  answers  : 

My  favorite  author  of  prose?  The  music  critic  of  the  Springfield 
“ Republican.” 

My  favorite  painters?  James  Corcoran  & Co.,  Pleasant  street. 

My  favorite  composers  ? Harrigan  & Hart. 

My  favorite  play  ? Horse— with  the  baby. 

My  favorite  hero  in  fiction  ? Joseph. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  fiction?  The  band  played  “Annie  Laurie. 
My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life ? Jack  Pot. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life?  Kitty. 

What  1 enjoy  most  ? Two  German  bands  playing  at  once. 

The  quality  which  I admire  most  in  men  ? Good  Christian  nerve. 


thn,L  ML  w II Mb  HUlo  

not.  flute,  harp,  sackbui,  psaltery,  dulcimer  a 
all  kinds  of  music  ye  fall  down  and  worsll 

1 1 1 A s° th a announcement  will  probably  be  ma I 
in  balmy  weatuer,  the  Common  would  be  a 
ting  place  for  the  ceremony.  . The  lieav 
veiled  unknown  should  stand  with  the  orch 
tra  the  master  musicians,  the  Governor,  i 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  upon  a p! 
form  raised  hign  in  the  air.  Lie  Cadets* 
the  Nav.il  Battalion  in  full  uniform  would  k 
"hri  1 liMiiOY  and  pomp.  At  a given  signal  j 
with  a flourish  of  trumpets  the  veil  shmild  f 
at  the  inauguration  oi  a statue.  Ihe  suc< 
sor  would  then  address  the  throng  in  Germ 
but  a translator  would  follow  him  in  exola 

U<No  sale  of  liquors  should  be  allowed  until 
exercises  are  over.  A balloon  ascension 
display  of  firoworKs  might  please  the  visi 
from  adjacent  towns,  but  even  without  sue.) 
attraction  the  scene  would  be  a suitable  m 
gurationof  the  next  series  of  twenty-four  ti 


U If  there  were  any  doubters  any  cavillers, 
modern  Shadrachs.  Meshacks  and  Abednei 
the  Fro0' Pond  would  not  he  far  from  tuep 
form  ana  water  would  take  the  place  of 
burning,  fiery  furnace. 


Many  were  in  hones  that  there  might  be  oi 
in  this  city  during  the  reign  of  Mr.  .1 

ho  has  had  experience  m the  conuucnn, 
oper^  and  ho  has  natural  qualifications  for  s 
a position  There  are  enough  opera  siugei 
repute  now  in  this  country  to . form  a ver 
SDectable  company.  Suppose  that  a comp 
formed  out  of  tins  material  with  fill.  -OUKi 
and  members  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
i trod,  lor  a short  season  at  tho  cotton  a 
tre.  the  natural  and  fitting  home  of  g-and  P 
would  the  manager  lose  or  gain/ 


The  quality  which  I admire  most  in  women?  Their  superiority  to 
laws  of  cause  and  effect. 

My  ideal  state  of  happiness?  Utah. 

What  gift  of  nature  I should  like  to  have  most  ? The  earth. 

My  motto  ? Nothing  mean  about  me. 


£ 


Josephin  Peladan  an  honest  pessimist  or  a poseur  of 
colossal  proportions  ? Take  his  “ Lc  Banthee  for  example, 
the  tenth  volume  in  “ La  Decadence  latine  (fithopee)”. 

T he  book  has  its  leit-motiv,  which  is  solemnly  printed  after 
the  preface  ; and  what  a leit-motiv  ! The  musician  is  Erik 
Satie,  a name  that  might  adorn  the  card  of  an  Adonis  of  the 
Moulin-Rouge  a name  reserved  for  nocturnal  use.  The 
hero  of  the  book  is  named  Bihn,  plain  Bihn.  He  is  poor 
and  proud.  He  weeps  at  the  thought  of  Wagner  selling  his 
, - md  has  contracted  the  habit  of  playing  “ Der  Ring 

des  Nibelungen  ” on  the  piano  at  one  sitting.  He  admiresj 
IT,  ...  and  writes  operettas  for  a man  who  signs  the  scores 
and  pays  a commission.  He  invents  a Mass  of  the  Holy! 

[ Infancy,  but  it  is  for  sopranos  only  ; the  Three  Kings  form 
a tableau  ; and  the  “ accompaniment  thunders  out  the  edict 
of  Herod."  Bihn  has  an  active  memory  ; “he  evoked  the 
memorable  evening  when  a journalist  who  had,  however, 
translated  Dante,  the  police  spy  Fiorentino,  drowned  by 
his  hired  hisses  the  overture  to  ' Tannhauser  ’ ” ; “ he  evoked 
Beethoven,  who  saluted  the  only  hearer  who  had  applauded  | 
ohon  . , and  thus  -ouraged  himself."  | 


The  Apollo  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang, 
gave  the  third  concert  of  the  twenty-second  season  in 
Music  Hall  the  8th.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Marie 
Barnaird-Smith,  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hay  and  an  orchestra. 
The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Scenes  from  “ Frithiof’s  Saga  ” Bruch 

“The  Boy  and  the  Owl  " Chadwick 

Estudiantina Lacome 

Brier  Rose Debois 

Recitative  and  air  from  “ Cosi  fan  Tutti” Mozart 

Mrs.  Smith. 

Dance  of  Gnomes MacDowell 

“The  March  to  Battle  " Lund 

•Solos  by  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Morawski. 

The  unaccompanied  pieces  were  sung  in  a delightful  man- 
ner, but  in  the  numbers  with  orchestra  the  results  were  not 
as  a rule  satisfactory.  The  chorus  and  the  orchestra  were 
arranged  so  that  the  singers  faced  a small  portion  of  the 
audience,  and  the  players  faced  another  small  portion.  The 
ensemble  was  crosseyed,  and  the  orchestral  eye  was  the 
more  searching.  'The  conductor  was  obliged  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  one  body  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  as  Mr. 
Lang  watched  narrowly  the  singers,  the  players,  left  to 
their  own  musical  enthusiasm,  played  so  earnestly  that  the 
choral  performance  seemed  tame,  inexpressive,  and  almost 
weak.  Then,  too,  there  was  a lack  of  precision,  nor  were 
the  many  charming  details  of  Bruch’s  instrumentation 
brought  clearly  and  discreetly  forward.  Instead  of  placing 
the  singers  in  a solid  body  by  the  side  of  the  orchestra,  it 
would  be  better  to  put  them  in  curved  lines  close  to  the 
! audience  ; the  orchestra  should  then  be  seated  behind  the 
singers  and  on  a rising  platform. 


Some  oue  may  say  rashly  Jjf*  bseUCA 
nlovment  of  the  orcuestra  would  be  un w o 
nf  tho  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized. 

Tho  beauty the  orchestral  concerts  m I 
den  M“Sr»u.l  other  Earooean  town 
urolv  not  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  PJ* 
aud  the conductors  are  seen  at  work  in 

° oFii'u^more  dignified  employment  for 

moot  of  tho  ireauentors  of  parlors  of  New  \ 

arrogance  of  the  lost  rejoicing  m his  nurse. 
The  orchestra  might  say  of  such  a 
Samson  of  the  Philistines: 

».  iiftVc  they  not  sword-players,  and  every  sot 


And  over-labored  at  their  public  uiUl^urjL^/ 
To  make  them  sport? 


Mr  Nikisch.  in  an  interview  that  was  . 
could'not  stand  H much 

f - r°p^%rvtimrutsrfiave| 

^c^eriafgreat^ymphony 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  traveling.  Ij 
Mr  Nikisch  might  have  added 

S&'SJflSS.'SJSw  ■“§ 
'MtSSiTiL.  .1  w»  r»l- 

suffered  in  health  on  a ccount , of  the  lo mrMT 
noys  and  many  concerts. - Lie  i xp  ai  w 
Mr  Nikisch  is  the  same.  Nor  i , l . 

the  roemb  rt  of  *ll®or0A0t*t't“/yr<’w?th'  ditli# 
end  of  the  season  so  lha . they  * “ & 

display  acoalao*  and  enthusiasm  m tu  j, 
..concerts,  . m.-~* 


r^vfis lT;fil\  J<]S|jiauaccf;  'Dvn'siic^rn^^^^^^ppear 
as  great  advantage  as  in  the  late  performance  of 
ik’s  “ Requiem,”  by  the  Cecilia.  Her  middle  tones 
ed  weak  and  pale^Ttnd  I understand  that  she  was  not 
6d  physical  condition. 


he  program  of  the  eighteenth  Symphow  concert  was  as 

lows  : 

irtule, 11  Le  Carnaval  Remain” Berlioz 

cgt®  for  piano,  D minor Rubinstein 

li^jfried  Idyl  Wagner 

Symphony  No.  8,  h flat ...Schumann 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  was  the  pianist, 
j This  program,  of  course,  is  excellent ; there  are  master- 
f pieces  of  the  romantic  school,  and  they  have  all  been  heard 
heremany  a time.  I confess  that  I ’gin  to  be  a-weary  of 
masterpieces,  classical  or  romantic,  when  they  are  presented 
i at  regular,  frequent  intervals  and  in  bulk.  I should  like 
to  hear  things  that  I should  probably  dislike  during  and 
after  the  hearing.  I should  like  to  hear  these  new  French 
'•  machines  : ” Charpen tier’s  “ La  vie  du  Poete  ” and  £aint- 
Saens’  “Africa.” 

Would  that  “ Pagliacci  ” or  “A  Santa  Lucia  ” or  “ Mala 
Vita  " might  cross  the  water  and  drive,  at  least  for  a month, 
symphony  concerts  and  analytical  programs  into  utter  dark- 
ness and  oblivion. 

How  few  of  us  have  the  courage  to  express  our  thoughts, 
even  in  jest,  as  frankly  as  was  the  habit  of  Thackeray.  Do 
you  remember  what  he  wrote  concerning  the  “ second  rate  ” ? 
“ 1 have  always  had  a taste  for  the  second  rate  in  life.  Second- 
rate  poetry,  for  instance,  is  an  uncommon  deal  pleasanter 
to  my  fancy  than  your  great  thundering  first-rate  epic 
poems.  Your  Miltons  and  Dantes  are  magnificent— but  a 
bore.  Whereas  an  ode  of  Horace  or  a song  of  Tommy 
10  Moore  is  always  fresh,  sparkling  and  welcome.  * * * 

“ Second-rate  beauty  in  women  is  likewise,  I maintain,  more 
\ agreeable  than  first-rate  charms.  Your  first  rate  Beauty  is 
^ grand,  severe,  awful !— a faultless,  frigid  angel  of  .3  feet 
1 ).  Superb  to  behold  at  church  or  in  the  park,  or  at  a Draw- 

nS  room— but  ala!  how  inferior  to  a sweet  little  second 
-ate  creature,  with  smiling  eyes  and  a little  second-rate 
rag  lez  retrousse,  with  which  you  fall  in  love  in  a minute  ! ” 

A®1  so  I would  gladly  have  exchanged,  last  evening,  the 
lann  symphony  for  an  overture  by  Auber  ; nor  would 
gone  to  Music  Hall,  if  “ The  Princess  of  Trebizond  ” 
■ad  received  all  callers  in  a snug  little  theatre.  You  see 
hat  1 am  not  in  the  mood  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  Sym- 
ta  thorny  concert,  and  after  all  of  what  use  is  the  come-and-go 
jfj  >ver  familiar  ground? 

“ Mrs.  Zeisler  played  with  a strength  that  occasionally 
obbed  tone  of  beauty  ;,but  her  performance  as  a whole 
cas  admirable  in  the  display  of  technical  ease  and  poetic 
pint.  Her  performance  was  also  a revelation  of  glowing 
slijemperament.  This  temperament,  however,  became  ex- 
berant ; it  called  attention  to  itself,  as  though  it  were 
•aid  that  the  hearer  might  not  regard  it  closely.  And 
exuberance  was  not  confined  to  tone  ; it  appeared  in 
| .ure,  m posture.  Philip  Hale. 


mb 
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. Charles  F.  ‘Atkinson  knew  the  longing, 
hunger  and  the  thirst  of  the  Deople  of  this  ! 
lor  operatic  entertainment,  and  lie  has 

l m!oyh  L‘Su110WLed‘;B',  11  18  a pleasure  to  , 
,e  that  Ins  efforts  have  been  appreciated  and 
cs taiued.  I lie  Boston  Theatre— and  I know  of  ' 
°)  tl“0r  Droperties-u as 

* an  i?,  durlUB  ttl6,  week.  Furthermore  1 
he  opera6  laS  reulamod  uutu  the  final  chord  j 

spoken  in  the  Journal  of  the  1 
racier  of  the  perlormances.  It  is  well  to  re-  ; 
ber,  however,  that  certain  of  the  singers  I 
here  and  are  knowu  to  us.  they  j 
Church  and  in  concert.  They  I 
seen  in  our  streets.  There  is  no 
rouiance  connected  with  their  past  lives 
v'iTu  °ther  sl,‘Burs-  as  Mrs. 
k ami  W0tH’  rieSSJs'  Catnpuuuri,  Payne 
••L.T  Clark,  are  by  no  means 

j0  the  footlights.  Mr.  Campanari  is 
— T\u.  n Laly  and  in  Spain  as  an  opera  singer 

}vas  Toenfi 

whatever  may  be  the  critical  opinion 
ln  m'.'h 'v  lile  perlorma"ce3  if  they  are  judged 
tbo8°  Pertor niances 
for  they  S t lor  80110118  consideration, 
i uow  t“al  with  purely  local 

suigers,  is  not  necessarily  an  idle  dream. 

thusTees’hfl  °,nn°r  °*  *Ue  r>U  Mall  Gazette 

these* col  "o”b™ ‘weTaw  m 

t itinn  oolumn!?  before  spoken.  But  if  by  repe- 
»nilnvlllfes  repeated  it  were  possiblePio 
n,«,o  i anperstmou  which  eSchnmaun 

intervened  Yh1C“  aU  unt“ihkihg  world 
.htersiened,  the  excess  would  be  amoly 

is  is  oii«°ef  riU|lU  ot  ►lDo  mutter  L that 
ts  is  oue  of  the  most  accomplished  cre- 
ofmustcal  copy  that  the  world  has  ever 

lusic  Th«i?e  :0special  correspondent 

lusic.  there  is  never  a change 

, » ^ ripuio  upon  the  surface  of 
which  he  does  not  chroniclo 
woj  k,  which  lie  does  not  relieci  exnose 

■atioulU  ThU  wieru  in  arl  origlnal’burst  of 
Aft*  chromatic  accompaniment. 
ilori'cTA  sound  and  sudden  pause— 

' .evefy.  PWce  of  tnckwork  by  which 
■he*  fingers^ o^rls  nr  ao1t  to  bo  ensnared,  are 
'■et  result  ,hls  rnusica.1  Blowitz. 

lie.  The  n!.hUnP?  £*ct  eus  lavement  of  tlie 
if"  . 1,10  PUD uc  loves  to  be  unto  date- 
rkenmg  to  music  without  much  intelli’ 

•n  dflighfi,  ^? J*'  takes  a 

ticculhr  V mn!  »l  U Which  it  conceives  to 
t i lariy  uioderu  styles  in  music  a fr«t* 
Pub  ics’  cnauge  very  little;  and  there  is 
Ohumo  reason  why  a public  which  fre- 
n;  , ,„Jamas  s Hal1  should  take  any  less 
XSL‘“  l,ho  "Position  of  Brahms 
uuiic  of  a ceutury  ago  took  in  tho  mair- 
inspiration  of  Mozart.  To  many  we 

cdy  o^clmh-e  °rds  sucb  as  those  upon 
ot.  choice— upon  a musician  who  1 
led  just  now  to  have  achieved  the 
reputations— wiil  come  as  vinegar  to  I 


; tcc'th.  as  smoke  to  the  eyes.  TosTielius 
those  \vo  mako  ft  confident  inquiry;  Have  they 
over,  in  tue  course  of  a long  hearing  ol  hralims 
seriously  enjoyed  his  musio,  as  apart  from  nis 
aocoippUshuient?  in  what,  it  may  bo  asked 
does  lus  insignt  into  music  really  co»slst?sifore 
Jvo  como  to  tno  gist  of  the  matter.  Hero  we  ar- 
rive at  a point  which  it  is  always  necessary  to 
empnusize— that  musical  words  nro  nothing 
l, hat  musical  seiuonces  aro  everything.  We 
shall  ho  asked  why  it  is  profitable,  at  this  time 
cl  day.  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  mo 
Bralnns  superstition.  Tho  answer  naturally  is 
that  the  thing  lias  not  boon  done  boloro-  and 
moreover,  to  such  an  extent  has  that  suporsti- 
tion  grown  that  concerts  in  London  are  scarcoly 
considered  valuable  nowadays  unless  some  ini- 
mouso  ellort  of  tliis  master  of  musical  words 
tins  inept  disciple  of  musical  sentences,  is  ex- 
hibited ior  public  applause- ami  appreciation  ” 
it  von  our  most  devout  worshipers  of  Brahms 
I 111011  “hd  women,  who  last  and  purify  them'- 
| sol vos  before  they  venture  to  listen  to  a sym 
| phony  by  him,  and  wonder  at  dead  of  night  if 


tliov  understood  him  iirjiis  fullness— even  these 
estimable  and  mucli-onduring  people  must 
■secretly  admire  the  audacity  of  this  writer  of 
London  town. 

_ Philip  Hale. 
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“FRIEND  FRITZ.” 

The  Manola-Masou  Company  appeared  last 
evening  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  and  gave  for 
tho  first  time  in  Boston  a free  adaptation  by 
Stanislaus  Strange  of  " Friend  Fritz,”  the  cele- 
brated comedy  by  Erckmaen-Uhatrian. 

The  original  "L’Amt  Fritz”  was  first  pro- 
duced, under  peculiar  and  discouraging  circum- 
stances, at  the  Tuuatre  Francais,  Dec.  4,  1870. 
The  first  porlormauce  was  preceded  by  a news- 
paper controversy.  Politics  invaded  arc.  The 
dramatists  wore  called  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try, and  there  wore  threats  of  a cabal. 
But  the  charming  idyl  with  its  simple,  patri- 
otic and  poetic  story  and  natural,  delightful 
dialogue,  triumphed  over  the  hostile  faction; 
some  ot  the  critics  pouted,  spoke  of  a want  of 
literary  style,  and  dubbed  the  piece  a gas- 
tronomic comedy.  JNot  the  least  singular  of 
the  attending  circumstances  was  the  fact  that 
Zola  and  Sarcey  were  rivals  in  praise. 

To  those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  original, 
the  adaptation  seems  indeed  " iree”  and  ” the 
original  lyrics  by  the  adapter”  seem  superfluous 
if  not  impertinent,  in  the  original  there  were 
two  musical  numbers  by  HenriMurechal ; in  tho 
adap  at  on  there  are  many  numbers  by  Julian 
Edwards,  whose  music  seldom  rises  above  tho 
commonDlace,  although  it  is  not  offensive  per 
se;perhaDs  tue  most  successful  numberisthe 
cherry  tree  scene,  which  is  not  without  piquancy ; 
but  Mascagni  wrote  music  for  tnis  same  scene. 

In  the  original  there  are  no  love  passages  be- 
tween Frederic  and  Lisbeth  ; nor  is  Hauezo  a 
greedy  low  comedian,  it  must  also  be  granted 
that  the  exquisite  lines  of  Erckruann-Ghuiriaii 
suffer  in  tue  translation.  Nor  is  the  business 
with  the  violets  in  the  last  act  an  improvement 
uppn  the  pathetic  simplicity  of  Suzel’s  declara- 
tion ot  love  in  the  original  version.  The  part 
^ of  Joseph  is  omitted  in  this  English  version. 

But  without  consideration  of  the  original,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  performance  of  last 
evening  gave  a large  audience  much 
pleasure.  Even  in  the  adaptation  mere  still  re- 
mains the  indescribable  charm  of  the  original. 

It  is  a sweet  and  iragrant  story,  which  is  of 
genuine  human  interest;  and  the  performance 
was,  in  the  main,  sympathetic  and  effective. 
Miss  Manola  was  a charming  Suzel.  She 
played  without  exaggeration ; she  was  care- 
ful in  tho  detail;  she  was  graceful  to 
the  eye  and  agreeable  to  the  ear;  and  more 
than  this,  her  performance  was  characterized  by 
a marked  individuality.  Particularly  worthy 
of  praise  was  her  delivery  of  the  story  ot  Ke- 
I becca  and  the  servant  of  Abraham.  Mr.  Mason 
was  admirable  in  the  first  two  acts  and  in  the 
closing  scene  of  the  third  act.  There  were 
incongruous  touches  of  melodrama  in 
the  thirej  act.  but  as  a whole  Mr.  Mason’s 
performance  was  consistent  and  refresh- 
ing. Mr.  Robert  Me  Wade  was  satisiactory 
in  a conventional  manner  as  the  Rabbi,  and 
the  other  chief  parts  were  filled  acceptably 
by  Miss  Hattie  Schell  and  Messrs.  Seth  M. 
Crane  and  K.  P lempie.  The  interpolated 
songs  and  choruses  were,  as  a rule,  agreeably 
sung,  and  the  play  was  well  mounted.  Several 
vocal  numbers  were  repeated,  and  there  were 
curtain  calls  after  each  act. 

•’Friend  Fritz  ” is  well  worth  the  seeing,  it 
is  a pure,  wholesome,  delightful  play,  and  it  is 
acted  witu  grace  and  with  intelligence. 

LCasi  1 t -i  ?3 


DRAMA  AND  MUSIC. 


The  Song  Recital  by  fVliss  Louise 
Rollwagen  In  Steinert  Hall. 

Miss  Louise  Rollwagen  gave  a song  rocital  in 
Steinert  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Dr.  Louis 
Kelterborn  was  the  accompanist.  There  was 
an  applausefnl  audience. 

Miss  Rollwagen’*  programme  was  one  of 
marked  catholicity.  There  were  songs  by  Han- 
del, Rossi,  Schumann,  Martini,  Taubert,  Franz, 
’Aebor-  Curschmann,  Schubert.  Ambroise 
Thomas,  and  there  were  songs  by  Bostonians: 
Lowing,  Irene  Hale,  B.  E.  Woolf.  Clayton 
A?hl!8  a'?d  .*■  L.  Bullard  Miss  Lewing  and 
and  JTonns  are  familiar  Dames  to 
S^niCOnc?rf'“°?  lrene  Hale  took  a Springer 
F’?i<itrned?-  J*1  for  pianoforte  playing  at  tho 
M,uslc,?°.booTl;  add  afterward  studied 
Mr^Rn ! Bait.  Haupt  and  Moszkowski. 
InMunicSr  WaS  6 pupl1  o£  dosepl1  Rhetuberger 

°|,tlle  sonSS  were  of  widely  differ- 
T.l10y,,'wero  the  work  ot  Italian 
°j,  1\‘.r-  ADO  Bales,  of  Heine  and 
o1  Tran cis  s.  Saltus.  Ine  songs  made  de- 

M?sJdRe1||Pw  1 tUe  exprKasslv,6  ability  of  the  singer. 
Miss  Boil  wagon  was  heard  to  best  advantage  in 

lrL„if?P£i^nB.er’  . by  Schubert,  anti  tlie 
group  of  songs  by  local  composers.  She  sang 
& WltU  iramatl°  ■"tedSRv  and  the 

latter  vitii  sympathetic  appreciation.  Her  de- 
livery oi  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  programme 
was  f^ha"l‘y,marred  byfal™  intonation  That 
r;i,Sir,PTlllap,3  due  10  evid«:nt  nervousness  or 
temperament  that  lends  itself  too 
®: Kawrei-atmu.  On  the  other  hand,  she 

Heuiarlv  Lv  tha!’ilre-lp  ,he  )5iter  numbers,  par- 

of  low  toues 


I i he  Damnation' of  faust.” 

[ "The  Dainnatlou  of  Faust, " by  Hector  Berlioz, 

I was  given  last  evening,  in  Music  Hall,  by  the 
Cecilia  Society  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  .). 
j Lang.  The  society  was  assisted  liy  Alls* 

| Elizabeth  Hamlin,  Mr.  George  J.  Barker,  Mr. 
Max  Hoinrich  and  Mr.  Ivan  Mnrawski. 

Franco  lot  years  rejected  Berlioz;  after  Sedan  I 
sho  canonized  him.  Batriotio  Frenchmen  now 
see  in  him  a combination  of  Beethoven  and  ; 
i Wagner.  “The  Damnation  of  Faust”  was 
first  given  m Baris  in  184U,  twice,  and 
each  time  io  a smalt  audience.  "Nothing  In 
mv  artistic  career  wounded  mo  more  deeply 
Ilian  tins  unexpected  indilferenco,”  wrote 
Bciloz  in  his  Memoirs,  "it  was  a cruel  dis- 
covery, yet  useful,  lor  1 profited  by  tho  lesson- 
and  since  that  time  1 have  not  risked  twenty 
Irenes  on  tho  faith  ol  the  love  of  the  Parisian 
public  for  my  music.”  Of  late  years  this  same 
work  has  boen  given  repeatedly  m Baris,  the 
concert  halls  have  boon  crowded,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm has  been  freuotlc.  Jn  other  countries 
whore  tho  work  was  once  hailed  ns  a master- 
piece, the  interest  is  not  now  as  great 
; In  Germany  the  star  of  Berlioz  that 
lownerly  blazed  with  fiery  splendor  now  shines 
with  lesser  light;  and  there  are  critical 
astronomers  in  Vienna  and  in  Leipzig  who  de- 
clare boldly  that  tho  slur  is  ol  the  socona  mag- 
nitude. 

The  individuality  of  Berlioz  remains,  and  the 
man  was  indeed  greater  than  many  ol  his 
works.  It  is  doubtlul,  for  instance,  whether 
tho  cool  judgment  ot  tlie  musical  world  will 
declare  " The  Damnation  oi  Faust”  a master- 
piece. 

In  this  work  Berlioz  invoked  the  aid  of 
human  voices,  and  the  voices  obeyed  him  sul- 
lenly. The  vocal  numbers,  as  a rulo.  are  un- 
grateful and  undramatic.  Muphistopholos  js 
the  most  fortunate;  tho  serenade  has  a well- 
defined  melody,  a demoniacal  swing,  a piquant 
accompaniment.  But  how  pale  for  the  most 
part  is  the  music  given  to  Faust  and  Marguer- 
ite. Where  is  the  tenderness  or  the  voluptuous- 
ness that  we  find  in  the  music  of  Gounod” 
Nor  is  there  such  a cry  of  despairing 
passion  as  that  which  breaks  irom  the 
Marguerite  of  Boito.  1 do  not  compare  these  i 
men  one  with  another;  i simpiy  hold  that  men 
of  less  ambitious  claims  have  succeeded  m in- 
stances where  a greater  genius  lias  failed. 

So,  again,  the  song  of  Jirander  is  without 
character;  it  is  absolutely  dull.  Few  of  the 
choral  numbers  aro  equal  to  the  chorus  of 
gnomes  and  the  final  onorus.  There  may  be 
interesting  vocal  passages,  but  in  the  main  tlie 
ctioral  writing  seems  labored.  Tno  ■•Ring  of 
Thule”  seems  artificial,  insincere,  and  the  air 
oi  i'liust',  alter  tlie  iirst  dozen  measures,  is  desti- 
tute of  y:enuiue  feeliug. 

Berlioz  seldom  succeded  in  the  uortraval  of 
simple  emotion.  Ho  himself  said  that  he  need- 
ed threat  means  to  brills  about  his  ends.  Jiovv 
could  a man  of  his  aroistie  convictions  and 
methods  (kjal  happily  with  a simple  baiJad,  and 
1 he  King  of  lhule”  is  a simple  ballad  that 

needs  a simple  setting;  but  the  simplicity  ot 

Berlioz  is  affectation. 

Kor  was  Berlioz  a born  melodist  as  Mozart, 
Rossini,  Schubert,  Verdi,  Offenbach.  With  ail 
his  art  he  could  never  have  written  the  letter 
song  from  “ La  Perichole”  «>r  “ Say  to  Him.” 
irom  The  Grand  Duchess.  ” When  he  speaks 
of  human  voices  in  his  writings  it  is  generally 
in  connection  with  instrumental  combinations. 

He  seemed  more  anxious  lor  the  expression  of 
musical  thought  than  lor  the  character  of  tho 
thought  itself. 

But  when  Berlioz  is  regarded  as  a master  of 

instrumentation  that  is  another  matter.  In  his 

day  he  reigned  supreme  in  the  orchestral  king- 
dom of  romantic  music.  It  is  no  wonder  mat 
the  instrumentation  of  “The  Damnation  of 
Jb  ausi  ’ astonished  the  people  of  his  day  and 
even  perplexed  his  countrymen.  His  influence 
in  this  direction  was  and  is  mighty,  not  to  bo 
overestimated.  He  was  most  successful  in 
bis  treatment  oi  orchestral  instruments 
unaided  by  voices.  Tortious  ot  his  sym- 
phony, the  instrumental  numbers  of 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  such  overtures  as 
the  two  from  “Cellini”  and  the  noble  “King 
I Lear  overture,  show  his  genius  to  greater  ad- 
vantage man  do  such  works  as  the  “ Requiem  ” 
the  “Te  JJeum”  or  “Tlie  Damnation  of 
raust.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  possible  ex- 
| ception,  and  that  is  the  “Filth  of  May.” 

And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  surpass- 
ing strength  of  certain  scenes  in  “ Tue  Damna- 
tion ot  Faust.”  It  this  work  is  to  be  given  on 
account  ot  the  fascination  exerted  by  these 
scenes,  tho  performance  should  certainly  he 
wholly  adequate— worthy  of  the  genius  that 
inspired  them. 

The  performance  of  last  evening  was  not 
wholly  satisfactory.  In  the  first  ?>lace9  what- 
ever excuse  may  be  offered  and  accepted  lor 
the  sinking  out  of  certain  pages,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  omission  ot  the  scene  m which  the 
irriuces  of  Darkness  question  Mephistopheles, 
nor  is  there  an  excuse  for  tiie  omission  of  the 
gibberish  chorus  that  follows  immediately. 

1 liese  pa&es  may  be  grotesque,  they  may  be  ab- 
surd or  what-you-wili,  but  Berlioz  regarded 
them  as  a vital  part  of  tho  work.  Be  paid  as 
j much  attention  to  the  damnation  of  Faust  as  to 
tho  salvation  of  Marguerite,  and  the  gibberish 
chorus  is  extremely  characteristic  of  tho  man. 

ihe  choruses  were  sung  in  the  main  with 
commendable  precision,  sharp  attack,  good  in- 
tonation and  noble  sonority.  But  in  tne  more 
delicate  passages,  as  in  the  chorus  of  gnomes 
and  sylphs,  the  dynamic  marks  were  not  care- 
fully observed.  There  was  an  undue  amount  of 
force  from  the  beginning  until  tlie  end.  When 
the.  singers  caugnt,  sight  of  the  three  p's  they 
moderated  their  attempts,  but  for  tho  most 
part  tne  neriormance  of  this  number  was  mono- 
chromatic, and  the  one  color  was  too  glaring. 

Aor  were  the  outlines  of  tne  ensemble  so  care- 
fully drawn  that  they  were  clear  and  minus- 
j takable. 

As  a rule,  however,  tlie  work  of  the  chorus 
was  admirable.  Berlioz  wrote  for  the  orcho-tra 
as  well  as  for  tlie  chorus,  however,  and  he  was 
most  painstaking  in  indicating  the  elfecis  ho 
wished.  The  orchestra  last  evening  played  tho 
accompaniments  and  the  preludes  and  the  inter- 
ludes without  fine  appreciation  of  the  intention 
ot  Luo  composer.  Tnerc  was  often  a want  of 
precision;  there  was  at  times  scramblingilas 
well  as  hap-hazard  attempt;  there  was. 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  a reck- 
less disregard  of  dynamic  effects;  piano 
was  lorle:  a crescendo  seemed  a matter 
of  accident ; there  was  a loo  apparent 
lack  ot  delicacy,  and  there  were  slips  that 
might  nave  worked  serious  damage  to  less  ex- 
perienced solo  singers.  Tne  performance  of  tho 
orchestra  was,  in  a word,  slip-.dio  l,  and  this 
means  much  when  the  work  performed  is  by 
Hector  Berifoz.  The  incidental  instrumental 
solos  were,  on  the  other  hand,  often  effective. 


u 


uV  impersonation  oi  a d i ti  liolii"*  1 
, a\».ivs  interesting.  n:id  ins 
itrlormance  ot  last  I'vomuj  deserves  higii 
i,  His  delivery  was  dramatic  an.i 

v,.'  without  exn.nfcr.iuon;  U was  incisive  aa.l 
u,,t  inirular;  it  was  intensely  iiultMilu.il  and 
without  can  aturc.  Mr.  Heinrich.  richly  de- 
served llio  generous  apolause  that  rewarded 
him.  Mi.-s  II.1111U11  *aug  with  taste  and  with 
skill  and  she  made  mucu  ol  music,  that  might 
well  discourage  any  conscientious  singer 
is  a woman  with  a glorious 
physica 


rati 


aril 


Hero 

wan  „ voice  and  rare 

charms' a woman  that  mittlit  irraco  tno 
st.i^e.  Mr.  Parker  was.  as  ever,  the 
whom  all  musicians  respect  and  honor. 

Phii.11'  Hale. 


hi  c A 


Mr. 


Paderewski's  Recital  Yesterday 
In  Music  Hall. 

Mr.  Paderewski  stave  a pianoforte  recital  yes- 
terday  afternoon  in  Music  Hall.  There  was  a 
large  audience.  The  rrocrammo  was  as  follows . 

Kantals>*  Chrom&tique  ct  Fugue Haydn  I 

Sonata.  Op.  31.  k flat Beetnoven 

Serenade^  Schubert-  Liszt 

j V ikuPDsSsn 

libapss  oie  **’ 

i Mr.  Paderewski  played  these  meces  in  Music 
I Hail  on  former  occasions,  and  there  is  ill  e 
1 need  now  ot  extended  comment,  the  Plan 
fsPs  ^sklll  in  treatment  of 
was  shown  in  the  lam  1 h ar  selection  fro  m the 
works  of  Bach,  Ihe  variations  by  Haydn  and 
the  barcarolle  bv  Kubinstein  were  played  do 
n -htfmh  and  the  sonata  by  Beethoven  also 
I gave  CTeat  pleasure,  lu  the  arrangements  of 
melodies  of  Schubert  as  well  as  in  sonata 


by  Chopin  the  pianist  often  forcedunnecessa- 

nlv  the  toned  or,  in 


His  performance  of  the  ,1  ofin. 

appointment,  for  it  was  undldy  noisy  and  sen 
satioual.  There  were  also  symptoms  ot  tne  ia 
tigue  and  the  indifference  that 
repeated  appearances  in  public,  as.  for 
the  carelessness  shown  in  the  treatment  of  cer- 


1 scale  passages  in  the  sonata  by  Chopin 
r.  Paderewski  was  frequently  and  heartily 


tain ! 

applaudedfau'd  aftera ^.^teious  performance 
of  a Hungarian  Khapsody.  he  play  ed  the  cam 

"xtotat  recital  before  Mr.  Paderewski’s  de- 
parture for  the  West  will  be  given  in  Music 
HaU  Saturday  afternoon.  April  1. 


MISS  EDMANDS’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Gertrude  Edmands  gave  a recital  in 
Chickering  Hall  last  evening.  She  was  assisted 
by  Sir.  Arthur  Whiting.  The  programme  in 
eluded  Havdn’s  " Spirit's  Song, 

GlucSt’s  r ~ 


lv 011  a a a,  cavatina  from 

Semiramis.”  air  from  ‘ ‘Esclarmonde, 


> ij -HI  UwHll'’i  . a — O 

a group  of  songs  by  Brahms  and  songs  by  bar 
gent,  Chadwick.  .Johns  and  Miss  Lang. 

Miss  Edmands’s  performance  was  character 
ired  bv  dignity,  breadth  ol  phrasing  and  gen- 
era. musical  intelligence.  The  beauty  of  the 
vital  part  of  her  voice  was  wejl  displayed  in  the 
Bong  by  Haydn,  in  Bralims  s io  the  Miglitin- 
|a”e.”  and  in  Mr.  Clayton  Johns’s  charming 
song.  " Where  Blooms  the  Rose.  Miss  Ed- 
■ mauds  was  loudly  and  frequently  applauded 
Mr.  Whitins  played  a novelette  (D  major)  by 
Schumann,  a serenade  by  Liubinstem  aud  a 
valse  caprice  of  his  own. 
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Boston. 

BOSTON,  March  19,  1893. 


rr  HE  Lilian  Durell  operatic  organization,  un 
f ,\tr  Charles  F.  Atkinson,  gav. 

1 der  the  managemen  o ^ 7,,  and  ,,  The  Bohemian 


The  theatre  was 


performances  of  “ Faust,”  " Mignon 


*»  «.  bos. 

ton  ?£££££  tJ£.  i.  «-  th“ 


Miss 


“"f  made  her  first  appearance  as 

Mcday.lhelSdim.^  ^ The  cast  „ as 


••  Marguerite, 
follows : 


Martha 

Mephisto. . 
alentine. 


.Lizzie  Macnichol-Vetta 

Gertrude  Libby 

Payne  Clark 

W.  H.  Clark 

" G.  Campanari 

s not  unacquainted  with 
It  was  not  long-ago  that  she  was  ^n  herein 
Two  or  three  years  ago  she  began  • > 

earnestly  JTmore  serio.'.s  dl.  and  «o»  whhm  a year 
has  twice  tested  herself  before  the  public. 

more  than  ordinary  range 


Miss  Durell,  as  a young  girl,  was 
the  stage. 

“ Xiobe.” 


She 


ihe  has  twi 

: ler  voice  is  one  of  - , tv,f»  tone  is  I 

l ....  G in  altissimo  with  c, mparat.ee .ease,  and  th 

r*Z*~~* 

.1,..  , , i ft c of  Nature,  and  it  is  l _ 

attention  to  the  middle 


are 


er  Nature  nor  Art  paid  mor 

the  vital,  working  part  of  tl  with- 

l'e  tones  of  Miss  Durell’s  voice  seemed  weak  and  ^ 


le  tone 
■dor. 


1 take  into  consideration  the  agitation  that  at 

1 lackno  edge  the  fact  that  she 


, a first  performance  , — — . ^ conditi0n  that  she 


ortunately  not  in  — - _ . - insomnia 

o hc-rself  full  justice,  for  she  offers  from 
from  “ hideout 


up 


•V  urxin  the  sta^e 

of  ’ the  middle  tones  shows  unskillfulness  in 
lent  of' the  voice  as  well  as  the  temporary  resul 


malebolges  deep”  to  mimic 
nevertheless,  the  peculiar 


the 


,q]K  . Iiere  were  admirable  qualities  revealed  1 

by  her  perform  She  has  a keen  sense  of  pure  intona- 

tion ; her  phra  is,  as  a rule,  excellent ; her  bravura  is 
dean,  and  her  i , ill.  lor  example,  is  natural  and  unexagger- 
ated ; she  is  qu  !.  in  learning  and  of  tenacious  memory, 
and  she  is  of  a genuine  musical  temperament. 

It  would  not  be  v rth  while  to  discuss  her  performance 
from  the  dramatic  standpoint.  If  she  did  not  show 
dramatic  intensity,  she  at  least  never  offended,  and  in  such  j 
passages  as  the  telling  of  her  girlhood  to  “ Faust  ” she  was 
unaffected  and  not  without  a simple  charm. 

Mrs.  Vetta  was  satisfactory.  Mr.  Campanari,  an  opera 
singer  of  experience,  w,ns  wholly  admirable;  he  richly  de- 
served the  enthusiastic  applause  that  recalled  him  after  the 
death  scene.  Mr.  Payne  Clark  labored  faithfully.  Mr.  W. 

II.  Clark  marred  his  earnest  efforts  by  persistent  and  far  I 
off  wandering  from  the  true  pitch,  and  by  apparently  re- 1 
garding  1 • Mephistopheles  ” as  a medieval  and  red  faced  I 
end  man. 

The  chorus  was  inefficient.  The  work  of  the  orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Behrens,  was  atrocious.  The 
church  scene  was  omitted.  “Marguerite”  was  robed  in 
silken  stuff  and  in  chiffon.  The  chorus  of  old  men  was 
sung  by  the  younger  men  of  the  chorus  without  disguise, 
and  at  the  end  “Faust”  and  the  “ Tempter  ” sank  hell- 
ward  through  the  stage. 

“ The  Bohemian  Girl  ” was  given  the  14th  inst.  with  the 
following  cast  : 

...  G.  Rob  Clark 

Count  Arnheim _ 

W.  H.  Dodd 

Florestem i 

J.  C.  Bartlett 

Devilshoof 

Arline 

Buda 

Queen  of  the  Gypsies 

Mrs.  Natalie  sang  with  ease,  and  Mrs.  Vetta  was  a satis- 
factory “ Gypsy  Oueen.”  Mr.  Bartlett  has  a sweet  voice  ; 
the  lower  tones  of"  Dr.  Clark’s  voice  are  of  rich  and  beauti- 
ful quality  ; Mr.  W.  H.  Clark  was  again  a traitor  to  pure  | 
intonation  ; the  dramatic  action  of  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  1 
Rob  Clark  was  extremely  amateurish. 

Balfe’s  opera  is  to  me  a never  failing  source  of  delight, 
and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ingenious  dialogue  and  verses 
of  Alfred  Bunn,  Esq.  I am  never  weary  of  the  melancholy 
“ Count  Arnheim.”  I admire  his  condescension  when  he 
thanks  that  gallant  youth,  “Thaddeus  of  Poland:” 

“ Stranger,  accept  the  hand  of  one  who,  however  different 
to  you  in  station,  can  never  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the 
service  you  have  rendered  him.”  The  melody  of  these 
verses  haunts  me  : 

“ Tho’  meshed  by  numbers  in  the  yoke 
Of  one  by  all  abhorr’d, 

Yet  tremble,  worthless  lord, 

At  the  vengeance  you  thus  provoke.” 

I like  to  hear  Thaddeus  tell  of  how  “ hollow  hearts  shall,, 
wear  a mask  ; ” and  there  is  nothing  in  the  long  line  of 
English  poets  that  surpasses  in  boldness  the  figure  of  1 ‘ the 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


lisposition. 
in  again  there  wa 


an  abf 

tendency  to  spasmodic  delivery 
- measure  with  her  voice. 


K.e  of  true  legato  ; there 
and  at  times  she 


.W.  H.  Clark  | 

Louise  Natali 

Gertrude  Ackler 

Lizzie  Macnichol-Vetta 


fair  land  of  Poland  ploughed  by  the  hoof  of  the  ruthless 


invader.”  . , . 

The  people  perhaps  do  not  agree  with  me  m my  admu  a- 
tion  for  Bunn’s  literary  genius,  but  they  love  dearly  t le 
tunes  of  Balfe  and  here  I in  turn,  cannot  join  the  audience  j 
the  frenetic  applause  that  follows  the  favorite  numbeis. 

“ Mignon  ” was  given  the  15th  with  this  cast . 

W ilhclm  Meister .'.'.V.7.7.7.”  . ,.G  Rob  Clark  | 

Lothario ^ jj 

7 Chas.  Garnsey 

f’’arn'); May  Bosley 

Frederic ' ' Luella  Wagner 

Lilian  Durel 

Mignon 

Miss  Durell  appeared  to  greater  advantage  m this  °Pera- 
The  interpolated  phenomenal,  sky  hitting  tones  aroused  the 
audience,  but  by  more  legitimate  means  she  interested  the( 
musician  and  strengthened  the  impression  made  last  year 
viz. , that  with  patient  study  she  can  go  far.  n ’a^s  I 
there  were  moments  when  she  moved  by  the  simplicity  of 
her  delivery,  by  the  sincerity  of  her  appeal ; in  “ Mignon 
these  moments  were  numerous  and  more  intense. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  I understand,  is  a young  tenor,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  He  is  a beginner,  but  there  is  good  and  raw  mate- 
rial in  him.  Miss  Wagner  showed  facility  in  bravura,  even 
if  her  intonation  was  not  always  pure,  and  Miss  os  e> 
made  a favorable  impression.  • 

Mr.  Lon  Brine,  of  this  city,  was  the  “Valentine,  the  16th 
He  has  a voice  of  manly  and  beautiful  quality , but  the  effect 
of  his  performance  was  marred  by  a pronounced  and  con 
tinuous  tremolo.  His  handsome  face  and  fine  figure 
would  lend  themselves  easily  to  dramatic  action,  but  he  is 

inclined  apparently  to  saunter  through  his  scenes. 

And  now  you  ma;  say,  “ This  is  an  affair  of  Pure  Y <)Ca 
interest,  why  do  you  give  it  so  much  attention? 

The  objection  well  taken.  But  I believe  that  from  such 
a beginning  will  .me  in  time  domesticated  opera.  ^ 

The  perform  a:  s of  last  week  show  this  at  least,  thai 

opera  with  purely  local  singers  is  not  necessarily  an  r 
dream.  1 admr  that  a manager  might  well  shudder  at 
risk  unless  ho  had  credit  at  the  bank  and  faith  th 
more  sanguine  than  the  grain  of  mustard  seed. 


Concerning  a Modern  Instru 
ment  of  Torture. 


Foreign  Points  of  Objectio 
Against  the  Piauoforte. 


Ingenious  References  and  Inveijij 
tions  of  Coiners  of  Slang. 


It  was  not  Ions  ago  that  by  a large  major  # j 
the  Chamber  in  Franca  voted  an  amendmcBj 
brought  forward  by  Rabier  and  Robert  Milch'l  I 
for  the  imposition  ot  a tax  on  pianofortes.  SB  I 
Rabier  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  thi|  | 
would  he  opposition.  Some  members  cried  ol  j 
’’  How  about  violins?  ” Others  protested  agai  1 j 
norus.  Mr.  Rabier  called  his  own  measure  ei|  | 
nently  democratic;  he  made  the  statement  tn  1 
the  tax  would  be  lucrative,  as  twenty  years  if  | 
there  were  upward  of  500,000  pianofortes  ■ 
France.  It  was  agreed  after  discussion  tha ■ | 
tax  of  10  francs  should  be  levied  on  each  Piai  I 
forte,  but  the  iustruments  used  by  profession!  , 
aro  exempted.  The  Panama  scandal  has  sv| 
lowed  up  all  minor  matters  of  interest,  an!  i 
nave  not  been  able  to  learn  of  the  ultim®  j 
fate  of  this  judicious  measure.  L . 

And  yet  is  it  a judicious  measure?  «c  I 
such  a tax  be  of  advantage  in  this  country?  I 
The  pianoforte  is  perhaps  most  terrible  wii  I | 
it  adorns  the  parlor  of  the  man  of  sudden  I 
great  wealth.  It  is  bought  with  an  expen!  1 | 
clock  and  an  elaborately  carved  sideboard  t | 
it  is  ordered  with  an  ice  chest  and  a coal  r 
arms.  The  matron,  or  the  daughter,  stri  s 
diligently  upon  it.  It  may  be  in  tune,  or  t 
angry  wires  may  shriek  when  the  keys 
thumped.  Louis  Beethoven  or  Dave  Bral 
may  De  the  bleeding  victim  of  the  bejew<  p 
assassin.  W ould  a tax  of  $2  a year  discou. 
such  crime  perpetrated  m tumuiti  i. 

U There  is  something,  after  all-in  the  old  . ►- 
that  the  goddess  Art  loves  the  garret  ot  t 
faithful  worshippers.  I 

It  is  a curious  mock  of  nature  that  tne  p 
and  the  fashionable  encourage  the  arts  but  - 

dom  are  competent  to  join  the  ranks  ot  artis 

The  poor  girl,  the  struggling  young  map1 

frayed  trousers  and  scissor-trimmed  \v r i s u) ■ s 
— they  would  feel  the  tax,  and  to  such  is  g.  I 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  music.  To  bes  t 
it  is  not  every  poor  girl  or  siruggling  yc  » 
man  that  can  sing  or  play  acceptably  ; but  b 
through  the  catalogue  and  read  the  early  1 i 

0T/endelssohn  would  have  written  grel 
music  if  he  had  once  felt  an  internal  gna^k 
and  had  once  blown  upon  his  shivering  fim§ 
His  music  might  not  have  been  so  smug  ■ 
complacent,  but  it  might  have  created  as! 
der  or  reached  a sublime  height. 


Protests  against  the  indiscreet  uf®.  fr 
pianoforte  are  now  heard  throughout  the  tl 
wed  world.  There  are  men  and  women  ol! 
treme  views  who  would  fain  abolish  the  ini 
ment  that  under  cruel  hands  rivals  tne  rac  ■ 
the  Scotch  pair  of  boots,  or  the  Virgin _o£  m 
remberg  The  composer  Keyer.  for  examp.  1 

^But  tfoereU^vej°hegan  his  crusade  a I 


Art.’ 


some  of  the  points  /akeu  l 


Here  are 

P Th'e  beat  instruments  from  the  standpoi  t 
musical  expression  are  most  direct  in  the  « 

feet  upon  the  human  orgamsuL  lu  tue  ca  i 
ihe  piauoforte  the  mediums  of  commuuic  i# 
are  Ptoo  numerous.  Diyersity  of  aUack  cane: 
uroduce  a great  variety  of  tone,  for  toi.fc. 
Umbre  should  not  he  confounded  with  s< hi- 
Tiie  pianoforte  cannot  .sing,  for  the  qoajj 
that  characterize  a singing  instrument  are  t « 
the  holding  of  a tone  in  complete  eqii  if 


tone  at  the  moment  of  its  production , al  it. 


IHHO  c**-  

t0^myalonathe°npiauofort8  a simple  m,«r 
without  accompaniment,  and  you  wil  si 
auickly  that  tho  instrument  has  onlyonein 
b?e  that  H cannot  express  all  the  nuance:  1 
a word,  the  pianoforte  is  not  an  lnstrumu1 
song;  it  is  an  Instrument  of  percussion  * 
Rkatiioyeu  did  not  write  music  for  the  t a 
forte  • lie  had  always  in  mind  the  sonority  . tl 

orchestra,  and  his  sonatas  ^are  sy. uphold, 

rinced  lor  vhe  pianoforte.  . 
wa^  mastered  by  tho  special  sonority  o tJ. 
idanoiore ; lie  did  not  know  orchestral  R 
HH  symphonies  show  that  they  \vere  wHU  1 ' 
a man  ol  genius,  who  was  not  in  his  elenfc 
Pagtierre  claims  that  the  pianolorto  hi  1 • 
iured  theart  ot  dancing;  influenced  ferny, 
inninosers  for  orcheslra;  made  luechanu  1 

stead  of  musicians : ruined  the  keen  appd- 

tioii  of  imro  intonation.  His  argument*, 
well  worth  consideration.  And  yet  he  do«  # 
utterly  coudemu  the  instrument  it  itre 


utterly  coudemu  ino  wnuumu,  - * 

P‘STWa0^Ioy- instrument,  and  tber  a 
a M.ioi.iuiiitff'M  written  It 


rich  repertoire  of  ma-sieruiecM  written  i 

and  whicli  it  alone  oan  interpret  . u ... 

••2  it  is  an  instrument  of  imdemable  y !>. 
in  the  accompaniment  of  a voice  or  tho  n. «« 

0f-?30lteis1UanUUinst'rument  concerting 

iiimsolf  only  as  an  accMnuauist,  althoui  p 
W|?owTrdonota^y “hat  . agree  fully  wit  m 
trinvigance  in 

ril(,  <iHsav  1 ho  1 lanoforte  as  a rinu» 

I C’cceiiuic  Iloinricn  l’udor  (it  api"  ar 
1892US  only  an  uftfco  of^Pagnerre  » treatis  p 


l'!"rU  be  too  ambitious.  There  is  no 

a great  orchestra,  sumptuous  scenery  and 

es, or  an  eye-entrancing,  paresis-superinducing-  irii'ict 

not  mistaken  there  were  only  twenty-four  in  the  <„•- 

rturc  tlr"CDonrCthC  ^ °^S  M ot 

’ I.  ° ? G annl’  that  “emonihle  night  in 

make  rer!  T deh?htful  0Pe^  and  operettas  that  do 
me  he  great  demands  on  singers  of  local  repute  and 

lie,°t  PClP  CX  Sta?e  Carpenter-  There  are  singers 
.s  city  who  would  gladly  undertake  to  appear  in  such 
jlas,  and  who  surely  would  not  be  ridiculous  as  voeal- 

Jjfe*!?  “ t0'day’S  Boston  “ Herald  ” that  no  operatic 
lization  playing  at  the  Boston  Theatre  at  th.'  l 

KS  SSt  5VC  yearS  reali2ed  am  mint 
m to  Lilian  Durell  engagement  at  that  house  last 

andthe  last  of  the*  matinees  of  the  Metropoli- 
rchestra  of  Xew  York,  with  Mr.  Seidl  as  conduTtor  I 
■—  the  B°ston  Theatre  the  14th  fast.  The  or- 

fcLT  bvMrs' 

“Kformanee  of  the  orchestra  was  almost  always  thor- 

Kcellent.  I confess  that  I do  not  like  Mr.  Seidl’s  read- 
■rthoven  as  it  was  shown  last  week  in  the  “ Leonore  ” 
p No.  3,  and  in  the  “ Coriolan.”  Is  there  realh- 
|f  m mUSic  as  a piano  alJegro  ? Why  should  there 

ckenmg  of  pace  whenever  a sweet,  amiable  or  ge" 

L .ente,7  Js  sentimentalism  better  than  frank- 
Is  the  sudden  change  in  rhythm  helpful  to  the  com- 
feaw  oe?  Mr.  Seidl  is  not  alone  in  his  treat- 
the  ancient  worthies.  There  are  hyper-moderns 
ppor  him  tooth  and  nail.  But  the  cry  ■ Who  win 
g lamps  for  new?”  does  not  appear  to  me  as  great 
*>t  once : seemed  to  the  Princess  Badroul  Boudour 
■ed  in  the  saloon  with  twenty-four  windows 

e.yception  of  these  perverted  readings  the  con 
s.ndeed  delightful.  The  orchestral  numbers,  be-" 
fc  o °°  ’ Were  “ Scene  by  the  Brook,”  from 

■hapsodi'e  aM°sroLdLpMlLilfbflTsZt’  andS^nt' 

gprsch-Madi  provoked  hearty  and  spontaneous 

fand  th  Z de]ivery  of  Beethoven's  “Ah 
and  the  duet  of  Elsa  and  Ortrud  gave  rare 

ngerVof  toTnLFrWhn  thus  writes  against  many 
W of  to-day  : Let  him  or  her  be  effective  • act 

~CC“  vehemence,  shriek  and  ’veil 
■ ' l n1  ave  dramatic  instinct;  or  force 
The  belJ0^lowerones,  or  gabble  off  shapeless 
he  or  she  have  strong  lungs  or  a flexible  throat  ■ 

.ese  means  wU!  lead  to  distinction,  and  they  are 

' I id  1 6 ^ ramatic  or  vocal,  which  require  little 
ll  * i less  practice  ; above  all,  which  entirely  dispenl 
mere  knowledge  that  such  a thing  as  an  art  of 

ias  ever  existed  or  can  ever  exist.” 

» artistic  consciousness  and  conscientiousness,  the 


Iterated  dramatic  intensity,  the  ease  in  gaining  an 
■the  self  poise  in  delivery,  all  these  characteristics  of 
• of  Fursch-Madi  show  her  to  be  a worthy  member  of 
hool  whose  deeds,  alas,  are  often  thought  to  be 

traditional. 

* 

* * 

other  concerts  to  which  I alluded  last  week  were 
aed  or  abandoned.  The  Castellano-Marteau-Rus- 
U«r  entertainment  was  given  up  at  the  last  moment, 
| re  was  no  adequate  sale  of  seats. 

* 

jp  ; * * 

•’  talk  and  rumor  and  exaggeration  there  will  be  no 
quartet  at  the  Ruggles  Street  Church,  and  Mrs. 
vill  remain  in  Mr.  Foote’s  choir, 
e will  be  changes  in  the  choir  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale’s 
Mayl.  I understand  that  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Mrs. 
b as  well  as  Mrs.  Matthews,  will  leave  the  choir 
service  of  eight  years. 

J will  also  be  changes  in  the  choir  of  the  Universal- 
xh,  Columbus  avenue,  It  is  said  that  Miss  Eliza- 
amlin  will  remain,  and  that  Mr.  John  Bishop,  Spring- 
IflSs. , is  a candidate  for  the  position  of  organist. 

* 

* * 

B Temple,  known  to  musicians  throughout  the 
^destroyed  by  fire  this  morning.  There  seems  to 
tality  connected  with  the  place.  The  remodeled 
jjffiTheatre,  that  was  turned  into  a church,  was 
March  31,  1852,  The  building  that  followed  was 
by  fire  August  14,  1879.  The  last  building,  the 
troyed  to-day,  was  dedicaf&d  October  17,  1880.  The 
ihed  seats  for  2,600  people.  ' The  organ  was  the 
by  Hook  & Hastings  for  Ifhe  Temple.  It  had 
ils,  sixty-six  registers,  3,442  pipes,  according  to 
ion  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  Boston.” 

Philip  Hale. 


Mo2ilhnr  Pn‘*u°r™.  nor  Paclor,  nor  Koyox,  nor 
Mitchell  oo uu led  the  sevority  of  the  remarka- 
ble woman  who  sure*  horsed  "Verucn  lie:” 
the  severity  Is  feminine,  and  ttis  of  close  kin  to 
virulence.  But  lot  us  road  Vernon  Lee’s  scold- 
ini*  aijTiu list  tlio  pianoforte.  Tlio  tirade  may  bo 
Italy'"  klmlioaol  the  Eighteenth  Century  in 

''An  instrument  liko  our  piano,  with  a loud 
thick,  rautty  tone,  on  which  you  could  execute' 
with  considerable  disadvantage,  the  music 
irii?ni®V  f°r.  “iker  instruments  beside  the  senti- 
mental and  thundering  imbecility  written  ex- 
pressly for  it;  with  sullicieut  power  of  expres- 
sion to  supersede  oilier  instruments,  and  with 
power  of  mechanical  dexterity  unlimited 
enough  to  ruin  itself— such  an  instrument,  such 
a compromise  could  not  havo  existed  in  tlio 
cerPuT3\  ami  could  not,  therefore 
’“;s.urp  ,“u  musical  privilefcos,  make  people  lose 
all  notion  of  adaption,  of  sound  and  stylo  ac- 
custom them  to  unlimited  noise  and  to  dubious 
tone,  and  foster  that  wholesale  ignorance 
of  music  in  general  which  is  inevitable 
where  a performer  need  aim  only  at 
musical  dexterity ; arranged  pieces,  pedals  and 
tuners  h iving  relieved  him  from  the  necessity 
of  learning  harmony,  of  studying  exprossion  by 
means  otino  voice  and  of  obtaining  a cor?em 
ear  by  tuning  hisown  instrument;  where,  above 
al  , everything  having  been  done  lor  him  by 

me*,”’  ,he  hias  bsei!  educated  to  a total  want  of 
musical  endeavor./’  1 

..'i1,10  indlgnatioil  of  Vernon  Lee  is  so  hot  that 
she  here  disdains  the  full  stop  and  has  her  say 
in  ono  mighty  sentence;  but  is  there  not  nurd 
sense  as  the  foundation  of  her  scolding" 

n«9l1Kn^'renc^  neighbors  are  perhaps  more  musi- 
cal than  wo  suppose.  In  their  slang  theassist- 
" Ie^i  1°^  Ul?  executioner  is  called  a 

n.-inJilTV i 1 ‘Is  v:uet  aas  the  honor  of  accom- 

sp,a"yJ 'ns Jhe  performer  of  masterpieces  on  the 
stage  ot  the  Iheatre-rouge,  n is  no  that  buckles 
forte  ”tlent  t0  th°  SOle  key  tUe  sinister  piano- 

in  T5Vn,?inyf°n  the  pianoforte”  is  a slang  term 
in  rronch  for  cheating,  as  in  a horse  trade 
,nn,Ut  b,ack  10  the  guillotine  and  its  work- 
men. Dussek  once  wrote  a piece  called  ” The 
Aastoruines  of.Marie  Antoinette.”  It  closed 
w ith  a thumb  glissando  from  the  right  of  tlio 

" the0f?Htnf  Hth t1®/1’  l<’ Paint  in  musical  tones 
ihe  fall  ot  the  knife  of  the  guillotine. ” 

We  should  borrow  or*  adopt  certain  of  these 
French  expressions:  as  the  noun  "pianoteur ” 
and  the  verb  “pianoter.”  " lffaoo?e?  ” ,0 

play  on  the  pianoiorte  in  a mediocre  fashion  or 
to  make  an  attempt  at  playing;  to  playoften 
and  without  skill.  "Pianoteur  ” is  a wo?d  of 
harsher  import.  Kasluer.  the  most  pa- 

mrilr'  ‘a,U3’  o£  ,al1  investigators,  the 
most  industrious  ot  men.  tells  in  in 
ins  huge  Paremiologie  mnsicale”  that  the 

fa8iaf1m°tlf>laber'SOf  ^altzes'  Tiadrilles.  fau- 
t.asias  ill  the  bourgeoisie  are  “ pianoteurs  ” 

artist  m.°r°  nuuishmont  for  an 

. says  Kasiuer,  than  to  hear  a pianoteur 
kettle  ”Ur"  at  a plauoforte  which  sounds  liko  a 

Another  word  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  onr 

language  is  ;■  tapoteur.”  A " tipoteur ” is  an 
nn1fvrr^1i3etestlma,)le  or  disagreeable  person  who 

fn ine  v ar i a tioix°rC 6 J'he  WOrd  ^fts^leV 
*** 

And  thus  after  digressions  the  original  ones 
tion  returns;  Suouid  pianofortes  be  taxed? 

Philip  Hale. 
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MUSIC. 


The  Nineteenth  Concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Xhe  programme  of  the  nineteenth  Symphony 
concert  was  as  follows: 

Overture.  “ Tannhaeuser  ” Warmer 

'■  The  Sea" 1 ay’  for  vio,In  aod  orchestra,  op.  67 . . . . Ku  ft 
“K.astic  Wedding  ” S y mph<; a'y .V.' kboIdmfrK 
£tle  °.ea-  Paul  Gilson,  was  played  for 
the  first  time  in  this  town, 

dition  W°rk  WaS  presented  in  a mutilated  con- 

The  original  is  a set  of  fear  ” symphonic 
sketches  : Sunrise.”  "Sailors’  Songs  and 

Dances.  Iwilight,”  “Storm.”  These  scenes 
are  poetically  and  musically  connected  in  the 
verse  of  Eddy  Levis  and  in  the  music  of  Gilson, 
the  illustrator  of  the  Doem.  There  was 
explanation  in  the  programme  book 
of  the  intention  of  the  composer;  there  were  no 
extracts  from  the  poem.  Gilson’s  music  is  pro- 
fessedly programme-music:  but  the  hearer  was 
I6!1,  m the  dark.  Viewed  as  absolute  music. 

t he  Sea.  as  announced  in  three  scenes,  ap- 
peared ill-balanced  and  without  a climax. 

A.  double  injustice  was  perpetrated  by  the 
cutting— against  the  composer,  for  surely  his 

nH(-nU^;'i^yestbatf,n0  ^ 

prived  of  the  means  ol  intelligent  enjoyment,  j 

foreign  [n  Wp,?tis  ^il''s°n?  Tbe  name  is  not  i 
ioreigu  to  us.  But  we  must  cross  the  itlantir  i 
m search  of  the  composer  of  ”La  Mer!”  | 

_ au^  Cxilson  was  horn  in  Brussels  Tnnp.  is  I 
1805  It  is  said  that  he  smdienarmony  under 
Duyck  m the  Conservatory  at  Brussels  and 
theu  took  lessons  of  the  learned  Gevaert  1 The 
season  of  1888-89  was  distinguished  hv  ihn 
marked  success  of  three  BelSan  composers 
Blockx,  Mathieu  and  iiuel ; it  was  also  in  1889 
that  Gilson  gained  the  "Prix  de  Home  ’’  lw  n 
cantata,  Sinai.”  Gilson  has  written  " The 
P®mo'b  a lyric  drama;  "The  Suppliants”® 
..Daphne,  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra- 
an  oratorio;  incidental  music  for 
Maaterlinck  s Princess  Matrine,”  et“  [ 

The  Sea  was  first  played,  and  with  oreoi 
success,  at  a concert  in  Brussels  Mario?1®?,' 
1892,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Dupont  to 
whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  The  poem  Was 
declaimed  by  Le  Bargy;  each  musical  tSbllau 
was  preceded  by  the  explanatory  verse  There 
was  ascend  performance,  eaually”uccessfu®  ' 

"The  Sea”  was  performed  in  Paris  at  a 
Colonne  concert  Jan.  15  of  this  year  Tim 
poem  was  then  declaimed  by  the  author  hi- 
badette  wrote  this  acid  nole  coucernmg  ti  e 
composition;  "The  poet  is  a Belgian  [he  music 
is  also  Belgian,  and  so  a French  audien™  did 
not. ’grasp  us  full  purport  and  its^cfeteHs-1 

Gilson’s  work  was  performed  in  New  York  at 
a concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Socief v i„  tv, 
^mber.  The  fourth  scene  wa[  then  g^v^n  fn 
full,  and  it  made  a most  profouud  impressfon. 


The  composer  and  tlio  poet  of  “ Tho  Soa  ” are 
realists,  fait  us  Inquire  into  Bio  nsturo  of  their 
work,  file  first  sceno  ropresents  sunrise  at 
sea;  it  contains  ono  chloi  molodio  subject 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  foundation 
motive  of  the  whole  work  Thu  second 
scene  introduces  lusty  tlancos,  one 
of  which  is  "La  Hondo  ilu  Gabier  ” 
now,  gabior”  is  a sort  of  quartermaster,  or  it 
may  bo  a tonmiui.  One  oi  these  dances  is  l 
variation  of  the  first  theme.  In  tlio  third  sceno 
the  motives  are  supposed  to  give  a twilight 
elteci,  whilo  a duot  botweou  English  horn  and 
iluto  sets  to  music  the  lovo  making  of  a sailor 
and  his  betrothed  and  the  subsequent  separa- 
tion described  by  the  pool  The  iourth  scene  is 
a storm  m which  the  ship  is  lost;  tin-  storm  dies 
anil  there  is  a return  to  the  gentlo  music  ol  the 
first  scene.  At  the  height  of  the  storm  Gilson 
introduces  reminiscences  of  the  sailors’  songs 
and  dances,  as  though  in  mockery.  This  effect 
is  saul  to  bo  terrible,  yes,  ghastly  bevond  des- 
cription. 

To  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  tho  work  as 
it  was  given  Saturday— or.  rather,  as  ic  was  not 
driven— - would  be  unfair,  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble. let  it  may  bo  said  that  **  The  Sea  ” is  the 
most  Important  of.  the  novelties  presented  thus 
far  during  tho  present  season  of  these  concerts 
it  is  important  on  account  of  us  realistic 
stronerth,  its  wild  imagination,  its  workman- 
ship; it  shows  the  tendency  of  tho  modern 
school  toward  realism.  Whether  there  is  such 
a thing  as  realism  in  music;  whether  such  a 
thing  is  desirable  if  it  exists~~these  are  cues- 
Hons  that  ilo  not  now  require  examination. 

One  thing  is  certain.  'Hie  work  should  be 
given  as  a whole.  Enough  was  heard,  however 
to  convince  the  hearer  iliat  the  composer  is  a 
colorist  rather  than  a melodist;  that  he  is  a 
maner  of  instrumentation  ; that,  above  all.  ho 
lias  something  to  say,  and  that  in  the  expres- 
sion ot  thought  he  uses  his  own  voice. 

*% 

Mr,  Roth  ffave  a smooth  and  nieasiriR  porform- 
ance  of  Raff  s •‘characteristic  piece.”  The  niece  ; 
itsei f is  of  little  worth,  lhereis  pretty  instru- 
mentation chat  does  not  atone  for  poverty  of  ! 
thought.  * i 

1 he  overture  was  played  superbly,  with  a 
spirit  that  was  contagious,  and  with  a wealth  of 
tonal  color,  it  was  a performance  loug  to  be 
remembered,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  i 
audience  was  enthusiastic.  The  symphonv  also  i 
gave  pleasure.  ' 

*%> 

The  programme  of  the  concert  of  next  Satur-  ! 
day  will  be  as  follows:  Overture  iantasio. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ischaikowsky ; concerto 
for  pianoforte,  A major,  No.  2,  Liszt;  Scherzo 
capriccioso,  op.  G(J,  Dvorak ; symphony  ii  iiai. 
J>o.  4,  Beethoven. 

Philip  Hale.  | 

w ■■  • 

the  kneisel  concert  ' 

lhe  last  concert  by  the  Kueisel  Quartet  tl.i. 

eason  was  given  last  evening  in  Chickeri  g 
Hall.  .Mr.  MacDowell  was  the  pianist  The 

programme  was  as  follows:  ’ Xhe 

Qiuii’letle,  I)  major,  od.  04,  \o  5 

sonata  liagica,  lor  pianoforte.  ’ .....Ifaydn  : 

Quartette,  a major,  op.  41,  y0t  jJ , 

Mr. MacDoweil  is  known  at  home  and  abroad  as 
a distinguished  disciple  of  the  modern  roTmmit 
school.  In  this  sonata  he  exchanges  the  frP. 
dom  of  modern  romanticism  fortlie  mnrnn’ 
less  inexorable  rules  of  established  form  - yet  in 
doing  this  he  shows  again  his  rmn„  ■■  1 J®.  n 
and  it  may  here  be  said  that  the  romaS'1'’ 
as  seen  in  the  exquisite  treatment  of  the ^ beau 
tiful  second  theme  of  i he  first  movemenr  i. 
far  as  first  impressions  g0.  the  most  morn,,  i ? 
musical  characteristic  of  this  sonata  * y 

duc‘ti?o«7L“?sV<;“emteW Uie  “moM^lif'’®  'T '°' 
mos;  hoauliful  portion  of  tte 
themes  are  strongly  conirasted  an5  ' ,liie 
musician  saturated  with  imagination  V a 
trolled  by  a keen  sense  of  v”  ne  “ou  1 C°"‘ 

vented  and  fashioned  the  'u 

may  ue  urged  that  this  motive  is  too  WrieaL,!’ 
temaw.ioo  full  ol  fresh  perfume  that  sugge.  u 
..1  d noes  not  irritate ; that  the  motive  is  foreT-n 
to  u.,gedv.  But  i his  motive  is  master-, 1 In-  t? 
sterner  and  dolorous  theme  iron  v t 1 le 

tin-  most  com nleie  ti-Agedv  * 1 te”,  "lto 

liniuie  enl  rgjs  human  grim  ' U i 6 au-b  Of 
go  about  the  Streets,  the  noon-d!i^' su'n  g'.vefa 


Philip 


aungivesa 

re?cr®ntUCTav?Ardno"  mtflnW  fr°m  ^hosul.o- 

lonely  tower  nudnigm;  cresset  high  on 

uinlerstand,  *^t  Va 'reci'a?  ' 

the  composer  lr  inn  ic  last  season  by 

Its  melaiiclio,^ 

Procession,  but  tile  coniDo?ci-  "l<ir  ?"-1  slow 
diuury  trappings  of  woe  P°  Hisdauis  the  or- 

o £ i u lerfo® m usical' w^r t?|Ur 't i m°7‘“0'^  seem 
?'ot  appear  in  wmkmaf.sliip,1  ‘,3 ^®Sla^^?r 

wonders  what  a)  I th^po'ther  is  afein*'"®11  “ 1,0 

« : 

poser-pianist  ■ " n,k*?y  U aDP*l«<l  to  a com- 

ignoranco  of  iiow^ife  p^c^av"1™?' ■ by  7®  ; 
work  cannot  preserve  the  calmm,/  1,e,culVf'-  bis 

the  vigorous  firinn.T«.a7..i  - .,,eS3,  llle  nerve, 

sirength,  with  *entim^Md‘» 

cemin^the'  me^ks e0faf1,1, F n7i3  ]a'e  day  eon- 
Kneisel  Quartet'^  'J  b«  Performance  ol  the 

modern  schools.  T he  Kuei"el  i°l-  °": 

the  serenity  and  the  iollitv  AmS !,,S know 
appreciate  the  romai Jtio/sfti  ; tl,cy  als0 

sssr"  ** 

Philip  Hi. lb 
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Lcau  Lent  is  nearly  at  the  end  of  self- 
fenial.  Perhaps  with  each  return  of  the  sol- 
•mu  season  the  same  old  anecdotes  concern- 
ing juggling  with  conscience  appear  in  print 
and  in  conversation,  but  a letter  from  a 
clergyman  of  England  is  perhaps  new,  and  it 
surely  presents  a singular  view  of  the  stated 
observances  of  40  days.  He  suggests  that 
smokers  should  confine  themselves  to  pipes, 
for  "cigars  arc  luxuries.”  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  will  interest  women : 

" Everv  one  must  have  noticed  the  marvelous 
construction  of  the  sleeves  as  now  worn  by  the 
fair  sox.  1 am  told  that  each  sleeve  now  takes 
from  three  to  four  yards  of  material  to 
form  it  properly.  whereas  the  oid 

stvle  required  only  three-quarters  of  a 
v-ird  each.  The  difference  in  cost  must,  or 
should  be.  considerable,  both  for  material  and 
making  uu  and  ray  suggestion  is  that  all  ladies, 
ami  their  name  is  legion,  who  have  adopted  the 
fashionaDle  sleeve,  should  hand  over  to  the 
'Deserving  Poor.’  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  old  nud  the  new  style  of  sleeve.” 

But  there  are  votaries  of  fashion  who 
would  not  yield,  though  the  church  should 
thunder;  or  they  would  say  with  Henry  IV, 
V Paris  is  worth  a mass.”  Apropros  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  it  is  said  that  Father  La 
Chaise  forbade  Louis  XIY  the  enjoyment  of 
more  than  six  dishes,  three  kinds  of  soup, 
three  kinds  of  wine  and  three  of  liqueur  dur- 
ing the  holy  season. 


Music  in 


The  English  newspapers  protest  constantly 
against  the  invasion  of  their  island  by  the 
Germans,  who,  to  be  sure,  “love  their  happy 
fatherland,”  as  Mr.  Grossmith  puts  it  iD  his 

well-known  song,  but  are  somehow  or  other 

loath  to  return  to  it.  Sir  Augustus  Har- 
ris was  lately  reproached  bitterly  for  adver- 
tising in  German  newspapers  for  German  I 
musicians,  to  be  employed  in  a permanent 
orchestra  in  London  under  his  management. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
asks  what  opportunity  there  is  for  native 
talent,  although  two  important  schools  of 
music  in  London  turn  out  yearly  competent 
players.  We  are  more  accustomed  to  the  ar- 
rival of  “foreign  talent,”  and  long  ago  gave 
up  protests  and  declamation. 


Boston. 

ROST0H.  March  26,  1893. 

MR  JOHN  MASON  and  Mrs.  Marion  Manola- 
R.  JUliiN  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Mason  appeared  the  -Oth,  a t ^ Mr, 

in  [an  adaptation  ot  LAm.  r {ree . - it  is 

ssrs» ri^r,otic 

bers  by  Henri  Marecliab  Mr  b ang  ^ set  t0 

version  “ original  lyrics,  and  • > and  con- 

musie  by  Mr.  Julian  bdwar£  1 ^ by 

meting  rumors  concerning  the  le  g ^ fiye  weeks, 

Mr.  Edwards  in  his  task-  S°™  rate  the  name  of  Ed- 
others  say  it  was  two  weeks  at  any  ^ Rossin 

wards  may  be  now  justly  aacieci  ^ from 

and  other  lightning  calculators _m .”U  ' . he  has  in- 

me  to  assault  the  modest  muse  of  th  - l hg  has  fitted 
deed  triumphed  gloriously  m one  icsp  ^ Mason's 

UU-eS  ^^"Kbas  pursued  me 
IhTough  theCek,  at  the  table,  in  bed,  in  the  welcoming  of 
a friend  as  well  as  in  the  framing  of  an  ingenious  reply  to  a 

“ —us  - 

to  the  Abderites.  I hear  it  now  . 

Kobus.”  Nor  is  it  a tune  of  surpassing  merit. 

ivouus.  , ■ 1 vrics  or  bv  music.  Mr 

The  play  is  not  improved  b>  L rlcs  y 


The  overture  was  played  superbly,  with  fiery  power  and  J 
with  a wealth  of  tonal  color.  It  was  a performance  long  to 


i.nft 


be  remembered.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  “Storm 
movement  in  the  Gilson  composition  was  omitted  an 
therefore  the  value  of  the  music  as  program  music  couM  not 
be  properly  estimated.  The  impression  made  from  the 
standpoint  of  absolute  music  was  this  : That  Gilson  » a born 
colorist  and  a comparatively  weak  melodist.  1 h® 

-ire  not  of  special  worth,  but  they  are  ingeniously  handled 
The  composer  has  imagination,  decided  technical  skill, 
and  this  work  is  indeed  remarkable  for  a man  of  his  years. 

Mr  Roth  gave  a smooth  and  delicate  performance  of 
Raff’s  Love  Fay.”  The  piece  itself  is  sugary  salon 

music.  * 


* 

The  event  of  the  week  was  the  performance  of  “ The 

Damnation  of  Faust.  ” by  the  Cecilia,  under  the  direction 

°f  I^woncRirif  my  experience  with  Hector  Berlioz  is  indivicL  I 
l Manv  years  ago  I knew  him  only  by  his  memoirs  an  I 
A,n  placed  h.  ,,  » . I 

The  statue  was  of  colossal  size.  °n  I 

tr  twoE  '«*  I 

took  snuff  at  the  critical  moment 


c l-ill fnl  in  avoiding  the  tiue  pi  ■■  . ...  jorRpTcnnflmi . save twomovements 


SS5  a”dL7pX“al  was  consistent  and  - *-»«  ” -»  1 

lignum,  anil  uc  p , as  Qtu1  fonder  nerfume.  Her 


It  might  be  well  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try at  large  if  Mr.  Hoyt’s  comedy,  “ A Texas 
Steer  ” were  clayed  in  a theatre  at  IV  ash- 
ington  for  a month  or  two.  Many  an  office 
seeker  might  be  warned  in  time  by  the  large 
and  wholesome  object-lesson  gained  in  the 
study  of  the  disappointed  negro  in 
the  piece.  His  recitation  of  shat- 
tered hopes  might  thin  the  present 
abnormal  population.  The  picture  is  not 
overdrawn.  We  read  that  some  of  the  men 
who  go  to  Washington  for  office  never  leave 
the  town.  They  may  work  in  shop  or  on  the 
road  when  their  money  is  gone,  but  they  are 
confident  of  a final  appreciation  of  their 
sen-ices.  Such  insanity  might  form  a chap- 
ter in  a treatise  on  “ Enthusiasm  ’ or  The 
History  of  Popular  Delusions.” 

J,  <P  - 

! THE  APTOMMAS  RECITAL. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aptommas  gave  a harp  an 
pianoforte  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  ChicK- 
crin-  Halt.  The  programme  included  solos  for 

5-SSSS  XSZZX H 

;S”E  ..nL’o”  SO.  Beethoven.  •■d  Wefib. 
Scotch  and  English  tunes.  The  years  are  gent  e 
with  him.  He  clays  with  the  enthusiasm  of 

7 And  yet  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  performance 

of  these  excellent  harpers,  and  in  spite  of  th 
, nt  affection  in  which  Mr.  Aptommas  holds 

recital  is  in  these  days  a matter  chiefly  of  m 
tonral  interest.  Such  a recital  recalls  the 
toricai  much-changed  mstru- 

anclent  history  t tbe  bearded  Assyrian 

me5‘s  «Stottowr  that  the  cruel  man  in 
picked  at  it  to  ine  y { the  breast 

northern  ^^L^aiden.  To  the  tinkle  of  its 
bone  of  a torsaken  inaiu  Da.,sos  before  the 

hearer  "swart  faces  are  excited  by 
eyes  of  the  near  .r,  ^ ani]  the  namra, 

V,CS?he’ names  vary  though  the  thing  is  the 
U‘r  . r.w.^nd  Egyptians,  flreeks  and  Oello- 


graceful  “i^T^le  and  tender  perfume.  Her 
gracetui,  f „ Rebecca,”  and  the  servant  of 

"Ibrlham  ’’  was' most  musical  and  intelligent.  But  let  us 

speak  of  concerts  and  recitals.^ 

Miss  Louise  Rollwagen  gave  a song  recital  in  ^teinert 
Hall  the  21st.  She  sang  in  Italian,  French  German  and 
Enel  sh  and  musical  favors  were  distributed  impartially. 
?£e  w.“  HSndel,  Martini, 

Weber  Ciirschmann,  Rossi,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Am 

broise  Thomas,  and  there  were  songs  by  these  Bostonian 
broise  inumo  , Woolf,  Clayton  Johns, 

Adele  Lewing,  Irene  Hale,  B.  U.  woo  , y J 
F F Bullard.  Mr.  Bullard  was  a pupil  of  Rhmeberger, 
and  I understand  that  he  has  taken  one  of  the  Prlzes  ^ng 
quartet,  or  suite?)  offered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na 

tional  Conservatory.  ordinary  animation. 

Miss  Rollwagen  sang  with  more  than  oruiua  y 

It  is  true  that  at  times  exaggeration  entered,  and  her 
tonation  was  impure  at  the  beginning  of  the  conceit  p 
ticularly  in  the  upper  register.  Whe never  tire  rr^sre  anoweU 
her  the  full  use  of  her  rich,  full  pure  contralto  tones 
effect  was  very  pleasing.  # 


Miss  Gertrude  Edmands  gave  a recital  m Chickering  Hall 
J 3d  She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Writing  who 
played  pieces  by  Schumann  and  Rubinstein  and  a waltz  of 

hs  own  Miss  Edmands  sang  Haydn’s  “Spirit  Song,  the 

cavatina  from  Gluck’s  “ Semiramis,”  an  air  from  “ Esclar- 
monde,”  three  songs  by  Brahms,  and  songs  by  Sargen  , 
r'Vi-jhivick  Tohns,  and  Miss  Lhng. 

Miss  Edmands  was  in  excellent  voice  and  she  sang  vnth 
taste  and  skill.  Her  phrasing  was  characterized  by 
breadth  and  authority  and  her  expression  was  free 
exaggeration  or  any  affectation. 


Mr.  Paderewski  gave  a recital  in  Music  Hall  the  after^  KaK  mtuv.u  ^ - 

noon  of  the  23d.  His  mastery  of  contrapuntal  deliv  y ibJerish  chorus  and  apotheosis,  there  seems 

shown  in  fullness  by  ^ 


of  the  Fantastic  Symphony.  9 

the  compositions  of  Berlioz  m many  towns  rhe  m 1| 
hear  his  music  the  more  I reverence  the  feuilletoniste. 

^The  enthusiasm  once  entertained  for  his  mu„c  is  coo M 
each  year  Perhaps  this  is  a sign  of  memal  decay  , but  a 
any  rate  when  I now  hear  one  of  his  enormous  “ fiajhine 
I feel  like  crying  out  with  our  esteemed  fB“d  HemrJ 
Pudor:  “Away  with  the  six  trombones,  seven  harps  an 
eight  double  basses  ! Let  me  hear  a simple  song. 

T\pt1io7  knew  no  simple  son^.  . • j 

Here  let  me  say  a word  about  Pudor.  To  me  he  is  a joj 
forever  Eleven  of  his  pamphlets  are  now  in  my  posse 
sion  There  are  other  pamphlets  by  him  “on  all  thing] 
knowable  and  some  other  things,”  and  my  collection  is  nc 
complete  But  Pudor  sheds  a pamphlet  every  month, 
fertility  is  only  egnaied  hy  the  , rabhih  Fo r . 

writes  so  much  he  is  fairly  consistent.  I like  his  fierce  c ] 
nunciation  that  leads  me  at  times  to  believe  m his  since 
Before  his  death,  which  will  shortly  be  spectacula  , j 
before  his  entrance  into  a retreat  for  the  mentally  exubd 
at  he  will  surely  be  the  advocate  of  a bill  for  the  abohtic 

°fl“e  that  if  you  wish  to  hear  Berlioz  at  his  best  yl 
, must  listen  to  the  men  under  Colonne.  It  is  probably  no  J 
' matter  of  tradition  ; it  is  more  likely  a of  sympat  1 
temperament ; but  in  “ The  Damnation  of  Faust  Colon| 
produced  effects  that  I have  never  heard  m Germany  or  ■ 
America,  and  for  the  moment  I again  believed  that  | 

'‘j1„Trd”ptX“er=.f  value  of  .he  purely  ins.rum.nl 
numbe”  and'the  mnsfc  given  to  Mephis.ophel.s  ,s  eer ta,« 
characteristic,  i.  e..  if  our  fortunately  limited  acquainta.* 
with  the  Prince  of  Darkness  enables  us  to  define  his  c | 
Tcter  On  the  other  hand,  how  coloriess  how  sexlesj 
themusic  of  “ Faust  ” and  “ Marguerite.”  I go  further  iff 
am  still  more  indiscreet-the  choral  numbers  seem,  in  j 
main  labored  and  unnatural.  From  the  begmmng  wlh 
"Faust”  journeys  to  Hungary  that  he  may  hear  J 
Rakoczy  march  played  by  . _fuH  orchestra  to  the^  i 


font-mie  and  fugue.  Variations  by  Haydn  were  given 
fw“h““,u“t  delicacy.  The  performance  of  Beethoven^ 
sonata,  op.  81,  B flat,  also  gave  genuine  ^pleasure.  Ap- 


eRherT lack  of  true  invention  or  a taint  of  insincerity.  Al 
t voice  is  the  only  instrument  that  Berlioz  did  notmasjl 
The  performance  of  the  chorus ; was  atteJ 


plause 


followed 


i fiat,  also  gave  genuine  pleasure.  Ap-  6 Twt  times  there  might  have  been  a closer  attent  f 

each  number,  but  when  Mr.  Paderewski  alt hough _at  The,  work  of  the  orchestra  was  si 


nlaved  in  a boisterous  and  sensational  manner  Liszt’s  ar- 
rangement of  the  “ Erl  King  ” there  was  a scene  of  enth  - 
siasm  It  is  true  that  the  murder  of  the  child  by  the 

James  Clarence  Mangan 


the  iri- 

r^atiou  of  the  Urine*  and  then  fad 


do  away  into 
eternal  ham  is  an  inetrnment 

ol^^m'panimentOT  a l^w^tHiini^  meuiber  of 

the  orchestra.  It  u ««  S1DB.  oven 

ialheTandl  of  ail  skillful  a player  as  Mr. 
Aptommas.  conc/JI.t  (.ave  pleasure,  were  it 

player.  were  born  amid  the  iui»tv- 

harp,  and  these  la. vs  w.m  allowed 

oi  antiquity.  A ■ any  reason, 

to  toucli  * nam  ot  (rom  HOizure 

lh«  thimr.."  said  one 

ai.d  dfcOC  ,.  ‘ ‘ uec-,tary  to  a peullemau ; 
ol  these  1 y ^'-.F  ^ and  chessboard.”  Another 
iw'fidMU  irun  should  nave  in  his  house 
law  »ta*ea  t . ..  *v  virtuous  wifo,  a cushion 

inese  three  tbiiiKS.  Awel  1-lu nw!  Ir..rp.”  Mr. 
Ar.o.nm«u'a  patriot  ami  one  that  honors  his 
tiirSrtS  would  have  rc 


King’trlslaLdTwas  a ^nsational  event  ; at  the  same 
I’11"6  there  can  bo  exaggeration  in  the  description  of  plague, 
tim  .,  and  famine,  battle  and  murder  and  sudden  death. 
Stte  dining  “viot  of  an  artificer  .he  .hakes  of  Laoeoon 
J i ri  de  to  hiss  at  the  approach  of  a stranger,  but  I 
T'abt  if  soeh  an  arrangement  would  lend  permanent  value 
f ““  2t»e  Mr.  Paderewski  also  played  these  number, 
B rlw  Chopin  , a inuearnife  by  Hub, ns.cn.  h,s 


paid  to  the  nuances.  The.  work  of  the  orchestra  was  si 

shod  and  showed  the  lack  of  faithful  rehearsal.  Ine  | 

pa  ?s‘ em  admirahiy  taken  hy  Miss  Eh.ab.th  H.mlm  4 
Messrs.  George  J.  Parker  and  iHcnn.h  Jhe|r 
formance  of  Mr.  Heinrich  was  indeed  1Ul1j 

merit. 


yvL  tL  3 <9 


minor  sona.La,  c 

,n  melodic  and  one  of  the  Hungarian  rhapsod.es. 


The  program  of  the  nineteenth  Symphony  Concert  was 

as  follows  Wagner 

’’....Raff 

Gilson 


joir-ed  at  ol 


roulu  L 

Piarper  and  rho  harp. 
Fun, if  Hale. 


Overture,  “TannhHuser 
“ ha  Fie  d’ Amour,”  op.  

First  three  movements. 

Rustic  Wedding  Symphony 


There  is  a story  going  tlie  rounds  to  the 
effect  that  Christine  Nilsson  gave  recently 
$5000  toward  founding  a hospital  in  France, 
especially  intended  for  the  cure  of  throat 
diteases.  When  young  she  had  the  croup 
and  nearly  died  from  ft;  as  she  was  treated 
in  a hospital,  she  now  wishes  to  show  her 
gratitude.  It  is  a pretty  story,  and  admirers 
here  hope  that  it  is  a true  one;  for  it  was 
not  long  ago  that  she  herself  was  reported  .o 
Up,  if  not  in  need  of  aid,  greatly  impover- 
ished by  financial  losses.  ri 


.Goldmark 


Ala- S'-  3/ 


4* 


i may  well  bo  proud  of  her  sucooss  in 
fir.it  annual  oontest  instituted  by  the 
tional  Conservatory  of  New  York,  'fho 
lOforte  concerto  prize  ($200)  was  taken  by 
Joshua  Phippen  of  this  city,  by  birth  a 
Sulemito.  Mr.  Phippen  was  a pupil  of  Mr. 
Lang.  and  is  Known  here  as  a pianist,  organist 
and  teacher.  Mr.  Frederick  Bullard  of  this  city 
took  the  prize  for  suite  for  string  orchestra) 
($300).  Mr.  Bullard  was  a pupil  of  Khlnebergor, 
and  his  sougs  are  esteemed  by  singers.  The 
Santa ta  prize  ($300)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Horatio 
tV.  Parker,  the  new  organist  of  Trinity  Church. 
A sketch  of  Mr.  Parker's  life  and  works  ap- 
peared lately  in  the  Journal. 


‘fee 


Performance 


Matthew  Passion. 


Bach’s  "Passion  Music  According  to  Mat- 
thew ” was  given  last  evening  in  Music  Hal!  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  undaHthe 
direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrabn.  Miss  Franklin, 
soprano;  Mrs.  Alvos.  alto;  Mr.  William  Denni- 
son, tenor;  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  bass,  and  Mr, 
Max  Heinrich  assisted.  Mr.  Lang  was  the 
organist  and  Mr.  Tucker  was  at  the  piano. 
There  was  also  a chorus  of  boys  from  the  choirs 
of  Emmanuel,  Saint  Paul’s  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

, The  performance  of  Bach’s  "Passion’’  now 
k ||Beems  to  bo  a religious  service,  and  many,  no 
doubt,  think  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  work  itself  and  to  the  emotions  it 
arouses  in  the  breasts  of  the  sympathetically 
disposed  than  to  a discussion  of  the  perform- 
ance. Certainly  every  effort  is  made  to  give 
the  concert  the  character  of  a religious  function. 
Tne  sombre  dress  of  the  chorus,  the  request 
that  there  should  be  no  applause  and  the 
effort  to  turn  the  audience  into  a vocal  consrre-  j 
gation  bv  urging  it  to  join  in  the  singing  of  ' 
chorals  might  well  be  supplemented  by  a re- 
quest that  there  should  be  an  abstineuce  from 
criticism. 

The  work  was  cut  last  evening,  and  though  It 
was  shortened  in  the  main  judiciously,  other 
numbers  might  have  been  omitted  with  mate- 
rial advantage.  The  strength  of  Bach’s  work 
is  in  the  mighty  choruses,  in  the  waves  and  the 
billows  o£  sound.  Much  of  the  recitative  is  a 
sandy  desert.  Many  of  the  airs  are  a weariness 
to  the  liesh  of  the  hearer  and  a thankless  task 
to  even  an  enthusiastic  and  skillful  singer.  Has 
the  soprano  and  alto  duet,  for  instance,  that 
precedes  "the  lightning  and  thunder”  chorus, 
any  dramatic  significance,  any  religious  feeling, 
any  musical  charm?  In  the  time  of  Bach  such 
a musical  structure  was.  no  doubt,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  feeliug  of  many  Germans, 
but  even  then  there  were  doubters. 

The  performance  as  a whole  was  excellent. 
The  chorus  sang  with  intelligence  and  with 
commendable  precision;  occasionally  the  walk  : 
of  alto  and  tenor  was  not  sharply  defined,  but 
there  was  much  more  to  be  heartily  praised  in 
the  choral  work  than  auestioned.  Mr.  Den- 
nison showed  strength  and  endurance  in  a try- 
ing part;  heattimes  emphasized  unimportant 
words,  and  there  is  really  no  need  of  sentiment 
in  declaiming  about  “a  box  of  precious  oint- 
ment.” or  tbo  lact  that  the  Saviour  "sat  down  at 
table  witn  the  twelve.”  These  statements  are 
mere  statements  of  fact.  Air.  Heinrich 

was  admirable  throughout,  and  in  the 
air  “ Give  me  back  my  dearest 

Master  ” he  rose  to  a great  height.  Mr.  Meyn 
sang  the  part  of  Jesus  at  short  notice,  as  Mr. 
Whitney  was  prevented  by  sickness.  Miss 
Franklin  and  Mrs.  Alves  were  iaitliful  in  the 
performance  of  their  resDective  tasks;  in  the 
airs  " From  love  unbounded”  and  " ob,  pardon 
me  ” they  each  gave  much  pleasure.  The  or- 
chestra was  in  the  main  satisfactory.  The  ap- 
poggiaturas  of  Bacli  were  generally  played  er- 
roneously and  according  to  modern  custom,  as 
in  the  introduction  to  the  chorus  " Alas,  my 
Jesus  now  is  takeu.”  the  flute  obligato  to  the 
soprano  solo  "From  love  unbounded”  and  in 
tue  last  chorus. 

Philip  Hale. 

There  13  a lecturer  in  Australia,  a clergy- 

; ®*an'  named  Kinsman,  who  boasts  that  he 

« has  successfully  married  nearly  9000  couples 
.ii  He  lectures  on  the  choice  of  a wife,  and 
i iflEaws  up  an  inveutory  of  necessary  accom- 
hments  that  would  make  Cobbett  blush 
his  imperfect  list.  The  ideal  sweet- 
heart should  delight  to  attend  church 
every  Sunday,  should  “ be  dutiful  to 
j;  her  parents,  kind  to  dumb  animals 
i f‘3“  ea’-ly  in  the  morning,  wash  and  dress  her 
little  brothers  and  sisters  without  bein^ 
cross,  sew  on  their  buttons  aDd  strings,  have 
her  hair  always  tidy,  her  stockings  neat, 
Meatly-darned,  and  be  a good  cook.”  Is  not 
this  a good  deal  to  expect  ? In  these  days  of 
coming  and  going  of  domestics,  many  a man 
would  be  tempted  to  matrimony  if  the  adored  I 
®^P°ssessed  °hly  the  last-named  qualifica- 


EASTER  MUSIC. 


The  Lord  Is  Risen.  He  Is  Risen  Indeed-Canticles  and 
Anthems  That  Will  Be  Sung  To-morrow. 


- n 

of  Bach’s 


It  is  moro  than  probable  that  the  good  cheer  I 
of  Christmas,  the  eating  and  the  drinking  that  I 
i characterized  the  holy  season,  loosened  the 
throats  of  bovs  and  men  and  women,  and  so 
they  sang  gladly  of  the  abundance  of  the  Na- 
tivity. Eistor  as  well  as  Christinas  was  origi- 
nally a pagan  holiday;  and  seekeri  after  myths 
may  see  in  tho  story  ot  winter  and  of  spring 
deep,  symbolical  meanings.  Easter  differs  ma- 
terially from  Christmas,  however,  in  this: 
There  isnot  such  a wealth  of  ancient  music  in- 
separably connected  with  it,  music  that  sets 
forth  quaint  homilies  expressed  in  quainter 
words,  that  tells  of  a simple  faith  of  a simple 
people. 

There  are  many  strange  and  many  interesting 
facts  concerning  Easter,  it  is  true.  This  great 
festival  of  the  Church  commemorates  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ  and  corresponds  at  the  same 
timo  to  the  Jewish  passover,  the  name 
of  which  it  boars  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean languages.  The  Hebrew  "pesah” 
is  tho  Greek  "pascha.”  the  Datin  "pascha,”  the 
French  "paques,”  tho  Italian  “pasqua,”  the 
Spanish  " pascua,”  tho  Dutch  "pask.”  We  find 
in  English  traces  of  the  similarity,  as  in 
paseh-eggs,”  or  eggs  consecrated  and  used  in 
former  days  by  all  people,  as.  for  instance,  in 
the  days  of  Edward  I.,  when  400  eggs  were 
bought  for  18  pence.  Our  word  “ Easter”  is  de- 
rived from  Eostre,  the  goddess  of  spring,  to 
whom  the  fourth  month  was  dodicatetL  Her 
name  shows  undoubtedly  that  she  was  orig- 
inally  the  dawn-goddess.  In  Northumberland 
dialect  ' Eostro  ” stands  for  "Easter.” 

• Coverdale  Bibio  (1535)  speaks  of  the  Jew- 
ish Passover  as  "Easter,”  and  in  the  version  of 
1611  we  find  the  same  use  of  the  word. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  celebration  of  Easter 
as  a Christian  festival  in  the  New  Testament  or 
m the  writings  of  apostolic  fathers,  its  intro- 
duction was.  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
writer,  Socrates,  " the  perpetuation  of  an  old 
usage.” 

For  many  years  there  was  a "wonderful  and 
laborious  confusion  concerning  the  exact  date 
of  Raster;  the  14th  day  of  the  moon.  In  387, 
for  instance,  the  churches  of  Gaul  observed  the 
21st  of  March;  the  churches  of  Italy.  April 
18:  the  churches  of  Egypt,  April  25.  The 
churches  in  Asia  celebrated  Easter  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  moon,  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  was,  and 
ended  the  last  on  that  day.  The  Western 
churches  used  to  fast  to  the  day  of  Christ’s  res- 
urrection, that  is,  to  the  Sunday  following, 
hope  Victor  I.  excommunicated  the  Quarto- 
Decimaus.  The  Roman  custom  was  established 
in  England  m GG9,  and  Easter  day  was  fixed  as 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  14th  day  (not  the 
full  moon)  of  the  calendar  moon,  which  hap- 
pens oil  or  next  after  March  21.  This  moon  is 
an  imaginary  moon  created  lor  ecclesiastical 
convenience  in  advance  of  tho  real  moon.  Rus- 
sian, Grecian  and  Oriental  Churches  adhere  to 
the  unreformed  calendar,  and  their  Easter  is 
nearly  a fortnight  later. 

That  the  sun  danced  on  Easter  morning  is  an 
old  superstition,  gracefully  alluded  to  in  tne 
famous  ballad  by  Sir  Jolm  Suckling.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  discusses  the  matter  in  his  grave  way: 

‘‘ We  shall  not,  1 hope,  disparage  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Redeemer  if  we  say  the  sun  doth  net 
dance  on  Easter  day.  And  though  we  would 
willingly  assent  unto  any  sympatnetioal  exul- 
tation, yet  cannot  conceive  -.herein  anymore 
than  a tropical  expression.  Whether  any  suen 
motidn  there  were  in  that  day  wherein  Christ 
arose.  Scripture  hath  not  revealed,  which  hath 
been  punctual  in  other  records  concerning 
solary  miracles;  and  the  Aeropa -its.  that  was 
amazed  at.  the  ecnpse,  took  no  notice  of  this.” 

A vulgar  explanation  of  the  alleged  phenome- 
non is  given  in  an  old  song,  in  which  tho  sun 
himself  answers  a que  .tioner: 

The  old  wives  get  merry 
With  spic’d  ale  or  sherry. 

On  Easter,  which  makes  them  romance: 

Ami  whilst  m a rout 
Their  brains  whirl  ab  ut 
They  fancy  we  caper  and  dance.” 


In  Ireland  every  good  woman  put  a fat  hen  i 
and  bacon  upon  the  lire  about  8 or  9 o’clock  of  1 
Holy  Saturd  ■>’. 

in  certain  Grecian  islands,  even  at  a lata  day 
fjilenns,  a lat  old  man.  was  carried  in  the  sacred 
procession. 

Tansy  pudding  was  eaten  Easter,  as  a symbol 
or  the  bitter  herbs  of  the  Passover.  The  more 
devout  Christians  of  England  formerly  ate 
bacon  to  show  their  abhorrence  of  Israel. 

i lie  Roman  Catholic  clergy  formerly  indulged 
in  ball  play  as  a part  ot  the  Easter  service 
They  danced  tothe  tune  of  an  antiphon  played 
by  the  organ,  aud  at  intervals  the  ball  was 
bandied  about. 

Churches  were  "clipped”  or  surrounded  bv 
children. 

Theatrical  representation,  as  ••The  Holy 
Women  at  the  Tomb,”  were  not  infrequent  in 
church,  and  Pere  Menostrier  saw  in  1082  in 
several  cathedrals  of  France  canons  dancing 
With  choir  ouiidren  on  Easter  day. 

Tue  paschal  taper  at  Westminster  Abbev 
weighed  in  olden  times  300  pounds. 

On  Easter  Mouday  in  England  men  lifted 
women  in  chairs,  and  on  Easter  Tuesday  women 
lifted  men  in  like  fashion,  8hoe  buckles  were 
reciprocally  removed  by  men  and  women,  aud 
as  in  lifting,  forfeits  .were  paid. 

In  the  early  centuries  prisons  were  thrown 
open,  debtors  were  forgiven,  and  many  actions 
at  law  were  suspended. 

Easter  was  often  called  in  England  God’s 
Sunday. 

The  lire  was  put  out  in  tlie  hall,  aud  the 
blackened  place  was  made  gay  with  fair 
flowers. 

Some  abstained  from  flesh  on  Easter  Sunday 
that  they  might  thus  escape  fever  for  a whole 
year;  but  this  superstition  was  irowned  down 
by  the  church. 

The  Abbe  d’Autwroche  observed  years  ago  a 
custom  of  tho  Russians  that  is  maintained  to- 
day; ” 1 he  men  on  Easter  go  to  each  others 
houses.  One  says  Jesus  Christ  is  risen'  The 


There  is  stuff  enough  aud  to  sparo  for  tho 
gratification  ot  the  curious  and  the  delight  of 
myth-examiners.  The  coiorod  eggs,  lor  in- 
stance, are  lound  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  even  if  they  wore 
not  consecrated  as  in  the  English  pruvor  of 
1554:  O God  1 Who  art  the  maker  of  all  flesh 

who  gavest  commandments  unto  No  ih  and  his 
sons  concerning  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  who 
hast  also  permitted  mankind  to  eat  four-iooiod 
beasts  as  oven  herbs  and  green  herbs,  etc.” 

The  books  are  lull  of  examples  like  unto  tho 
above  of  the  practices  of  the  day.  but  there  is 
very  little  about  the  popular  music  sung  in 
those  days.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  doggerel 
rhymes  as 

“ Soone  at  Easter  cometh  Alleluya, 

With  butter,  cheese  ai.d  a Ian  say.” 

I am  told  that  the  general  observance  of 
Easter  with  flowers  and  elaborate  musical  ser- 
vice was  not  earlier  in  this  town  than  about  15 
years  ago.  and  before  that  day  the  brilliant  cel- 
ebration was  confined,  as  a rule.  to  the  Roman 
Catliolios  and  the  Episcopalians.  Rut  now 
nearly  all  the  churches  make  special  prepara- 
tion lor  the  day.  The  musical  service  is  more 
elaborate  than  is  usual,  except  at  Christmas 
The  ohoirs  are  often  enlarged,  and  the  silvers 
and  the  organists  are  assisted  bv  solo  instru- 
mentalists or  orchestras. 

Probably  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
music’ oi  to-morrow,  from  a strictly  musical 
standpoint,  will  be  the  performance  of  Liszt’s 
Graner  -Mass,  under  tho  direction  of  Mr. 
Augusto  Rotoli  at  St.  James,  Harrison  Avenue 
The  high  mass  is  at  10.15,  and  the  work  will  be 
performed  by  a chorus  of  Go,  with  the  assist- 
ance ot  Mrs.  i.  P.  Lovell,  soprano:  Miss  Flynn 
alto;  Air.  Rotoli.  tenor,  and  Mr.  Clifford,  bass 
Stringed  instruments  and  a pianoforte  wili 
assist  the  orgau.  Liszt’s  mass  will  be  sung  in 
full,  with  the  exception  of  the  Benedictus;  the 
number  substituted  for  it  will  be  Rotoli’s  Bene- 
dictus for  lour  voices,  chorus  and  sanctuary 
choir,  without  accompantmeufi  The  Graner 
Mass  was  written  for  the  consecration  of  the 
Domklrche  at  Gran,  and  it  was  first  performed 
March  31, 1850.  The  music  is  full  of  the  indi- 
viduality  ot  -Liszt:  it  abounds  in  str&n&e  and 
fantastic  passages  in  Liszt’s  peculiar  mysticism  ; 
it  is  not  iree  from  Hungarian  bombast  and 
theatrical  effects.  Whatever  may  be  the  final 
decision  concerning  its  merits  as  a churchly 
work,  it  has  always  excited  interest  and  loud 
discussion  when  it  lias  been  given  in  concert 
form,  as  in  Vienna  in  1858  aud  1879.  and  in 
Berlin  in  1891.  Musical  students  who  have  a 
file  oi  the  " Allgemeine  Mn-ilt  Zeitung”  will 
find  in  Nos.  22  and  23  of  1891  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  work  with  musical  illustrations. 

The  high  mass  at,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross  will  be  ut  10.15  and  the  vespers  will  be 
at  4.  Mr.  de  Seve  is  the  director;  Mr.  Donahoe 
the  organist;  Miss  McLaughlin,  tho  soprano’ 
Miss  Moouey.  the  alto;  Mr.  Tuckermau.  the 
tenor:  Mr.  McCluskey,  the  bass,  and  the  chorus 
numbers  125.  The  mass  is  Cherubini’s  L>  mi- 
nor: Gounod’s  Hymn  to  tiie  Pope  and  "Unfold 
ye  Portals  ” will  be  sung  at  the  morning  ser- 
vice. Numbers  by  Cherubini,  Hummel  and 
Dietscn  will  be  sung  at  vespers  and  "The 
Heavens  are  Telling”  will  conclude  tho  after- 
noon service.  The  D minor  mass  of  Cherubini  I 
was  composed  in  1811.  It  has  been  performed 
twice  by  the  ilandei  anil  Haydn— in  1883  and 
1893. 

Here  is  the  programme  of  another  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  tho  Gate  of  Heaven,  where 
the  music  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James 
A.  Reilly.  The  mass  will  be  at  10.45.  There 
is  a chorus  of  40  and  the  quartette  is  thus  made 
up:  Miss  M.  L,  Crowley,  soprano;  Miss  Theresa  i 
Maximus,  alto;  P.  J.  McMahon,  tenor;  JoliuJi.  I 
Whoriskey,  baritone.  Miss  Mary  A.  O’Reilly  is  j 

the  organist.  The  mass  will  be  Beethoven’s  C 
major,  dedicated  to  Prince  Esterbazy,  composed 
m 1807.  first  performed  September  13  of  that 
year  in  Eisenstadt,  and  published  in  1812.  It 
was  written  in  honor  of  the  name-day  of  the 
Princess  Esterhazy.  After  her  husband  heard 
the  mass  he  asked  the  composer,  “But.  my 
d.e;‘r  Beethoven,  what  have  you  done  this 
time/  Hummel  stood  by  and  laughed.  Other 
numbers  of  the  morning  service  at  the  Gate  of 
Heaven  are  by  Lachner,  Wievand,  Zaugl,  Ros- 
sini, Gounod  and  Wagner.  The  selections  for 
ilr?, vest>er  eervice  at  1.30  are  from  the  works  of 
Wilcox,  Kosewig,  Zaugl.  G.  E.  Whiting  and 
Rossini. 

*** 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  music 
at  the  Church  of  the  Advent  this  evening  anil 
’t’.-morrow,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  B. 
Whitney,  organist  and  choirmaster: 

EASTElt  EVE. 

Nunc  Diimttls Calkin 

Anthem,  “ He  is  risen ."'.‘.‘.'.'.‘.‘."badsby 

Offertory  solo.  “ l know  that  ray  Redeemer  liveth,” 

• -Messiah.” 


Whitney 
..Gounod 
. .Stainer 


t/oou.->  vuuBi,  is  risen.  j no 
other  answers:  He  is  risen  indeed ’ Tne  peo- 

ple then  embrace,  Rive  each  other  orrs.  aria 
drink  a great  deal  ol  brandy/’ 


Messiah. 

B ASTER  DAY— A.  M. 

Introit,  “When  I wake  up" 

Kyrie,  “Messe  Soleneile  ” 

Credo 

Offertory,  “Halleluiah  chorus,”  “Messiah 

Sanctus,  “Sacred  Heart” Gounod 

benedictus,  “ Sacred  Heart” ..  "Gounod 

Agnus  Dei,  “ Sacred  Heart  ” uoilnod 

Gloria  in  ExeeLsis V..  . ...  . ...  ... V ,\\\  Stainer 

P.  M.  same  as  Easter  Eye. 

Gounod's  "Messe  Soleneile”  was  first  given 
at  oaint-Eustache,  Paris,  Nov.  29,  1855.  The 
Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart”  was  first  given 
under  Gounod's  leadership  at  tho  same  church 
in  November,  1876.  The  Communion  from  it 
has  been  played  as  an  "Offertoire”  at  concerts 
in  Paris.  1 be  whole  mass  made  such  an  effect 
in  Antwerp  in  1879  that  the  Municipal  Council 
voted  to  name  a street  after  the  composer.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  mass  was  first  given  at 

oaint-Rustache  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the 

chon-  boy  wuo  was  to  sing  the  solo  in  the  Bene- 
dictus could  not  get  to  his  place,  so  Gounod 
sang  the  solo  in  falsetto.  Calkin.  Gadsby 
plainer  and  Whitney  are  familiar  names  to 
lovers  of  church  music. 

Mr  George  L.  Osgood,  choirmaster  of  the  Em- 
manuel Church,  has  prepared  the  following 
excellent  programme: 

Jubilate ^*!} 

Introit  anthem,  ° God  Hath  Appointed  a bav  ” Tour* 

Ottertory  anthem,  "Awake,  Awake” stall  tr 

Lsatictus.  (PI  men’s  voices-!' .“V. ...V. jV.iSff 


V 


' The  To  PeumW  tSbHcin  may  bo  #om  the 
service  iu  G or  K ("at.  The  former  la  the  more 
dramatic  atuLrlh  -lore  modern  iu  spirit. 
•Inbilkvstts  ptwRibi 


„ The 

• from  Smart’s  uoble  service 


\t  St.  Audrews  the  music,  under  the  direction 
ot  Ur.  C.  H.  Whittier,  will  include  selections 
from  Hall.  Sullivan.  Hayes.  Tours.  The  Hal- 
lelujah Chorus  will  be  suug.  ,r  . 

The  ChaDel  of  the  Ascension  (ia30  A.  M.  ana 
7. SO  p.  M.)  will  present  canticles  and  anthems 
bv  tiowiit.  C.unpiglio,  Tours,  Granier,  Whitney 
and  Brackett.  Mr.  W.  G.  Htuubietou  is  the 

X .A°RrBrown's  ” Mlssa  Ceiestis  " will  be  sum? 
at  Saint  Buko's,  Chelsea,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  P.  J.  J.  Cooper.  The  evening  canticles  are: 
from  Emmett's  service  in  A.  . , , 

\t  Su  Thomas’,  Jamaica  Plain,  Haydn  s Im- 
perial Mass,  Bailey’s  ” Veni  Creator  ” and  Hum- 
I mel’s  “Alma  Virgo  ” will  bo  sung,  under  ihe  di- 
! r.-etion  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Bailey,  The  Solemn  High 
Maas  is  at  lu  30.  J’.. 

This  is  the  programme  of  the  music  ol  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Al  Istou:  Barnby  s 
“Awake  Up  My  Glory,”  Staiuor’a  ’"Iney  Have 
Xakeu  Away  My  Lord,”  W oodward’s  " ihe  Ka- 
diant  Morn.”  and  Kimmiu’s  " Magnificat.  Mr. 

W illis  Clark  is  the  director  of  the  chorus  of  30. 

At  the  Columbus  Avenue  Uuiversalist  Churcn 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin  will  sing  "I  Know  That 
My  Redeemer  Liveth,”  and  Mr.  Endicott  will 
I sing  Holden’s  “The  Resurrection.”  The  an- 
thems are  by  Faure.  Smith,  Shelley  and  Klein. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Smith  is  the  organist  and  director. 

•U  the  Immanuel  Congregational  Church, 
Moreland  Street,  Roxbury.  the  following  pieces 
will  be  sung:  Barnby’s  “Awake  up,  my 
g.orv ; ” Sctmecker's  "Christ  the  Lord  is  rjsen 
to-day  ” " The  Lord  is  risen”  from  " The  Light 
ot  tue  world;”  Vogricu’s  setiiug  of  Bishop 
Brooks’s  hymn  "Tomb,  thou  sbalt  not  hold  him 
longer.”  The  quartette  includes  Miss  Hosford, 
Miss  Alice  Cole,  VV.  L Crocker  and  F.  K.  Sir- 
com.  Miss  Snyder  is  organist. 

The  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
\ Burden,  at  tue  Harvard  Church,  Brookline, 
will  sing  these  pieces;  King’s  “Break  forth 
into  jov;”  Bartlett's  "Hail  the  day;’  Sanctus 
irom  Gounod’s  "St.  Cecilia”  mass.  Mrs.  Brad- 
bury win  sing  " Hear  ye  Israel.  Other  num- 
be-s  will  be  ih<  duet  of  Mendolssonn  Behold 
mj- Lord  hath  been  taken  away,”  and  the  air 
” Thus  saith  the  Lord”  from  The  Holy  city. 

Miss  Becker  is  the  alto,  .dr,  H.  A.  lhayer  the 
tenor  and  Mr.  A.  W.  W ellingtou  the  bass.  Mr. 

V.  V.  Rogers,  harper,  will  assist. 

Mr  George  W.  Chadwick,  organist  and  di- 
rector of  the  South  Congregational  Church, 
Exeter  street,  has  prepared  this  programme: 

« God  hath  appointed  a day  ”... • ■ Tours 

\iv  hone  Is  in  the  everlasting  Stainer 

Easier  Hymn ;.’vMhS?» 

••  o come  every  one  L 

Mr.  Willis  Nowell  will  play  the  violin. 

Tliis  is  tlie  service  of  the  First  Church  (10.30): 

"Come,  see  the  Place  where  Jesus  lay  ” H.  W.  Parker 

••  As  ii  besan  to  dawn  ” *VI-  foster 

Te  Deum  m U major. Go"““J 

1 Hymn.  “ Christ  the  Lord  Is  liiseu  Euek 

sonrano  Mrs.  M.  B.  Smith;  alto,  Miss  Carllsmith; 
tenor,’  Mr!  G.  J.  Parker;  buss,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hay;  organist, 

I Mr.  t*oote. 

The  anthem  by  Mr.  Parker,  who  will  soon  be 
the  organist  at  Trinity,  is  new.  and  it  includes 
I solos  i or  soprano  aiul  baritone.  Gounod  s ie 
Deuin  was  written  durimr  the  composer’s  stay 
in  England  (1871-1874).  wnen  he  was  under  the 
Singular  spell  of  iirs.  Georgina  VV  eldon.  It  is  a 
nVasuro  to  see  the  name  of  Buck  again  on  holi- 
day nro  'rammts;  for  it  is  the  lasnion  in  this  day 
to  sneer  at  an  excellent  musician  who  did  much 
! lor  the  development  of  church  music  iu  this 

C°\lr’1  Howard  M.  Dow  is  the  organist  and 
I director  at  the  Second  Church.  and  the  quar- 
tette is  thus  made  up:  Mrs.  Cofli  j,  Miss  Pren- 
tice. Mr.  A orris  and  Dr.  Clark. 

I ■■  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen” Novello 

I “With  venture  clad  " ThJVdn 

I ••  The  strain  upraise  ” • ,UCK 

- , hope  Is  in  ihe  everlasting  ....Stainer 

‘■Jerusalem" U- VV.  barker 

“ The  trumpet  shall  sound Handel 

■•la  the  horror  ol  the  darkness  ’ Bow 

(Words  by  Kev,  Mr.  Savage.) 

At  the  Old  South  Church  Mr.  Carr’s  quartette  j 
wul  be  assisted  by  Miss  Folsom,  Miss  Decker. 

I Messrs  King  and  J.  F.  Winch.  Mr.  Leo  Schulz 
will  piny  tho  ’cello.  The  programme  is  as  fol- 
lows: ... 

I “ God  bath  appointed  a day  lours 

Benedict  us  Qul  'emit  <rn>in  Servla  In  1 ) Tojrs 

, i n»  in  1 xcelsls  (from  Servia  lu  1 ) lours 

I ••JIt  heart  ever  taitliful  (violoncello  obligato) llach 

OB  ertory,  violoncello  and  organ. 

The  service  will  be  at  10.30. 

1 T he  chorus  under  .Mr  T ruotto  at  the  Contral 
Congregational  Church  will  sing  these  num- 

!•’  ■.  ,-kte  Awake. ’Tls  Easter  Morn” Truette 

Ihe  Lord's  Prayer •••• 

••  rho.i  -h4ll  love  the  Lord  thy  God  Lonta 

“ Go*l  liaih. appointed  a day  ’ lours 

4 r.  M. 

“ hreaka  FCrth  Into  Joy  ” I??rnb,'I 

I .,  y x.ovuig  One  Blvine  ” 1 insutl 

Anthems  by  Tours,  Schuecker.  Barnby  and 
Vn/tr  wilibesungat  iho  Mt.  Vernon  Church, 
Be  .coil  street,  and  ” I KnowlThat  My  Redeemer 
I Lv.-th  ” wiH  lie  sung  by  Miss  Rose  StewarL 
' M.  P.uymond  is  the  organist. 

I:  will  be  elaborate  musical  services  at  the 
ton  Street  Church.  The  quartette  will 
s e»l  by  /our  sinjrHrs.  and  a wtsfck.  from 
c’the  vesper  service  will  be  repeated  by  a 
iuartolte.  Mr.  C.  M.  Lot  filer  will  play  the 
The  novelty  will  be  an  anthem  by  Mr, 
Whiting,  the  organist  of  tho  churcu. 
is  tho  programme  of  tho  music  at  the 
eligious  society,  Roxbury: 

en  the  place  ” H.  W.  Parker 

nan.  what  of  the  night?” ••  Bull  Ivan 

• • Allen 

•tw  Lord  U rlien  today  M li*  VVltaon 

,, ' Grantor 

■tYliarnw  soprano;  MIkj  .McGregor,  alto; 

W.  11.  LilgorJy,  baritone;  Philip 


-file  p,o’§«a^«y>rtb8  Kirn  Congregational 
Society.  Jamaica.  Plain,  is  as  follows. 

••  ihe  Strife  is  Oer  Whiting 

B^id  Iho  Angei  of  'the  — 

Chrlst'ih"  Lord,' is'.  ihsen  To-day  ” 

•»  Thf*  Holy  Women’ * 

Miss  J.  M.  Crocker,  Miss  A.  M.  Williams, 
Messrs  J.  D.  Shepard  and  G.  L.  Glover  will  be 
wc  . \ \iisH  Volt/  Mrs.  b.  H.  Hooper. 
Messri  E.  H.  Gay  ami  b.  H.  Hooper.  Mr.  I4.  O. 

^ Mr. 1 \V. 1 a'  Hu uliam ' is^the  director  oi  the 


quartette  and  chorus  of  40  at  the  Eliot  Church,  I 
Newton,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Goodrich  is  the  organist. 

The  programme  is  as  loliows: 

10.30  a.,  m.  ^ , 

••Awake  Thou  that  Steepest” • • 

Magnificat n r w°  i‘ii  r'm- 

“ 0,  'Twas  a Joyful  bound  “•  • 1 “Lei 

7.30  r.  M. 

“ The  Lord  is  Risen  ” ulAlIw 

“ King  all  Glorious” V'oodneh 

“ Sweetly  the  Birds  Loodi  ica 

“ ltetotce  Greatly” 

“ Kol  Nldrol.  ” for  ‘cello ' V ‘ W ‘ J V 

The  choir  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  bcliulz, 
’cellist,  and  Mr.  Schuecker.  harpist 
At  the  morning  service  of  the  Park  fctreet 
Church  these  am  hems  will  be  sung: 

“Christ  the  Lord  is  risen” Schuecker 

“ Mv  Redeemer  and  my  Lord  ” “ 

“ The  world  Itself  ’’.... M Vincent 

“As It  began  to  dawn’ Vincent 

KVEtUXG  iT  7.30. 

“ Eve  hath  hot  seen  ’’ j.  D.  C.  Parker 

“ Jl  y mouth  shall  speak  ” J*r  esa- 

The  clioir  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
ingis  thus  mndeup;  Miss  Montgomery,  Miss 
Wilson.  W.  G.  Helnricn  and  H.  L.  Cornell. 

Mr.  Norman  McLeod,  the  organist  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  has  selected  this  programme  : 

“Three  Days  the  Earth” Rouzon-llees 

“ My  Hope  Is  in  the  Everlasting  ” ■■■■■  .Stainer 

“ Why  seek  Ye  ” ■ p-  Warren 

Mrs.  Wood  is  the  soprano,  Mrs.  Fish  the  nlto, 

Dr.  Baldwin  the  tenor,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Bunum 
the  bass.  „ . ,,  ... 

The  vesper  service  at  the  Boston  Young  Men  s 
Christian  Union  will  bs  at  7.30.  The  Rev. 
Stonford  W.  Brooke  will  preach  the  sermon. 
Anthems  of  Brown.  Marchetti  and  Boot  will  be 
sung  by  a double  quartette  of  female  voices. 

Mrs.  Flora  K.  Barry  will  sing  by  special  request, 

” 1 Know  that  My  Redeemer  Liveth,  Miss  M. 

A.  Cook  will  sing  Buck's  ' Fear  Ye,  Israel,  and 
Miss  A,  M.  Sibley  will  sing  Sullivans  Ihe 
Lord  Is  Risen.”  _ . „ T.  . 

Anthems  by  Maker,  Buck,  H.  W . Parker, 
Loud,  Trowbridge.  Brackett  will  be  sung  at  the' 
services  of  the  North  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  Cambridge.  Mrs.  Bartlett  will  sing 
“I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 

* * 

These  programmes  have  been  taken  at  random 
from  the  services  of  many  churches.  It  will  be 
seen  at  a glance  that  there  is  more  or  less  of  a 
beaten  path  m the  field  of  Easter  music  that 
directors  and  singers  follow.  Tho  anthems  of 
the  English  school  are  excellent  examples  of 
their  kind,  and  the  popular  compositions  of  the  I 
Americans  are  pleasing  to  the  average  congre-  1 
gation.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  greater 
variety  found  in  Christmas  music  is  tho  op- 
portunity given  to  composers  in  choioo  of  texts : 
and  yet  the  mere  fact  of  the  resurrection,  with 
its  attendant  circumstances,  should-  tire  the 
imagination  of  trained  musicians. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

The  music  at  the  Immaculate  Conception  to- 
morrow will  be  as  follows; 

SOLEMN  HIGH  MASS— 10.30  A.  M. 

Trelude— Overture,  “Athalle” Mendelssohn 

Maas.  D Minor Cherubini 

Gradual  (duoi ..Rlnglm 

__  . ( Vorspiel  from  Manfred Relneeke 

Offertory  j Alma  Virgo Hummel 

Postlude— March  and  Chorus  “Tannhauser” Wagner 

SOLEMN  VESPERS— 7.30  P.  M. 

Dixit  Dominus  and  nomine Meroadanie 

Confltebor  (bass  solo) Haydn 

Beat  us  Vlr  (quartette) Whiting 

Landate  Pueri Whiting 

In  Exltu  Israel Whiting 

Magnificat Barnby 

Regina  Ccell  (female  voices) Schultlies  j 

0 salutaris  (contralto) Rossini  j 

Tantuin  Ergo  (trio  and  chorus) Le  Tour 

There  will  be  a chorus  of  fifty  voices  and  the 
soloists  are  Miss  Anna  C.  Westervetr,  Mrs.  Ita 
Welsh-Donovan,  Mr.  James  J.  Herrick.  Mr.  Lou 
F.  Brine.  Organist  and  director,  Mr.  George  E. 
Wrhiting;  assistant  organist.  Miss  Nellie  F. 
Rock,  The  Germania  orchestra  will  assist. 

| DRAMA  AND  MUSIC. 

Handel’s  “ Samson  ” as  Given  by  the 
Handel  and  Hadyn. 

Handel’s  ‘‘Samson”  was  given  last  evening 
in  Music  Hall  bv  the  Handel  and  Hadyn  Society 
under  Re  direction  of  Mr.  Zerrahn.  The  society 
Wis  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Nordtca,  Miss 
Louise  Roll  wagon  (MicaU),  Mr.  VV.  J.  Winch 
(Samson),  Mr.  Gardner  Lamson  (ManoahX  lr. 
Plunket  Greene  (fLarapna).  Mr.  T.  H.  Norr 
»amr  the  part  of  the  messenger. 

“ the  organist.  Mr.  Mueller  played 
trumpet  obbligato. 


'Vibe  Treinont  Street  Methodist  these  nuin- 
terrW)ll  beauug  at  the  10.30  service: 

Jn^Leaiiilful" Bcliueckei; 

“ Hallelujah  '•  Christ  Is  risen  ” Morgan 

•j  anthem  by  Morgan  won  a prize  and  is 
•rntr'ished  in  the  Lute  ol  Ixmdon.  Miss  I’ar- 
,V  ’’  .Mrs  Bradford  and  Messrs.  Vf.  Alborton 
and  J A.  ijaxe  make  ud  the  quartelU:.  Mr.  L. 
H Ferry  is  tho  orgauist  and  director. 

Mrs.  M F Marchington,  soprano,  and  Mr.  U. 
M Weston  cornctist.  will  contribute  solos  to 
i{ mu  ical  s-rvice  directed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Ryder 
at  the  New  South  Church,  corner  of  fremout 

and  Camden  Streets. 

\nlhe  II*  by  Barnby.  Sullivan.  Vogricli,  H. 
\V  Parker  and  llo-im  r will  be  sung  at  Phillips 
( ion  h.  souvn  Boiton.  1 he  solos  will  be  sung 
by  sir. 'rthepard,  soprano:  Miss  Cooke,  alto.  Mr. 

I E s’  fioamer  is  the  organist. 

Mr  V W Keene,  the  director  of  the  music  at 


Mr.  B.  J.  Lang 
the 


* street  M aOi  enlist  Episcopal 
prepared  anthems  by  Keene, 


. tea  sal 

every  one  oi  us  1100  pieces  ot  silver 

Thus  opens  a familiar  story  m the  Book  of 
Judges.  We  all  know  the  end.  To  quote  Dr. 
Watts : 

“So  Samson,  when  his  hair  was^ost. 

Met  the  Philistines  to  his  cost. 

The  plot  has  served  makers  of  operas  and 
oratorios.  The  list  of  themislong^  Riemann 

gives  tho  operas  as  follows:  Simson  by  Gran 

pni-r  1709;  “Samson  ” by  Rameau.  1730,  but  a« 
Voltaire  supplied  the  text  there  was  an  outcry 
the  opera  was  privately  performed,  and  the 
music  was  used  for  other  operas;  il  isansone 
by  Basil  1 ” Samson  ” by  Duprez. 

which  was  given  in  concert  form  m Paris  (1837) 
and  iu  Berlin;  in  this  opera  by  Duprez  tLe  elder 
Dumas  helped  as  librettist;  there  is  the  bain- 
son”  bv  Joachim  Raff,  which,  1 believe,  has  , 


never  seen  the  lighti'aud  then  there  is  the 
“ Samson  et  Dalila  ” by  Saint-Saens._iirst  per- 
formed in  German  in  Weimar,  1877,  at  the 
Eden  Theatre,  Paris.  1890.  and  at  the  Pans 
Opera,  1892. 

There  are  oratorios  by  Colonna,  167 1 l Urio, 
1700;  Pasterwit.  1770;  Lefroid  de  Mereaux, 
1774;  Rolle,  1790,  and  Tuczek.  1804. 

Three  Spaniards.  Cepeda.  AUu  and  Segura, 
wrote  the  music  for  a play  called  “Dalila.” 


In  opera  and  in  oratorio  Samson  is  generally  a 
tenor,  although  we  might  naturally  expect  a , 
mau  o!  his  strength  to  carry  about  a ponderous 
bass  voice  like  unto  a sarrusophoue  ooutrehass.  ( 

• % I 

Handel’s  oratoria  was  first  given  by  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Jan,  zo,  1846,  although  John 
Brahamsaug  “Total  Eclipse’  in  this  town  in 
1840.  The  solo  singers  at  this  hrs. , performance 
were  Miss  Slone,  Miss  Garcia.  Messrs.  Baker 
Marshall.  Aiken,  Taylor.  Mr  Hayter  suggested 
iho  performance,  taught  soloists  and  chorus, 
supplied  instrumental  parts  and  Plkl’ed  tho 
organ.  For  this  arduous  work  he  was  rewarded 
with  a silver  pitcher  and  a pair  of  goblets.  x>ir. 
iJartlett  played  tho  trumpet  obbligato,  iue  ora- 
torio was  given  duriiig  tho  3 ^ ouvT } ^ 

times,  and  the  receipts  were  $3000  Mus 
Stone’s  voice  was  compared  to  the  shower  ot 
meteors  which  illumine  our  November  nights. 

There  was  popular  dissatistaction  tiecause  the 
part  of  Manoah.  the  reverend  sire,  was  given  to 
a naudsome  young  man  of  18  or  19.  . 

The  oratorio  was  given  at  the  Fourth  lnen- 
niat  Festival,  1877,  with  this  cast;  Clara  Louisa 
Kellogg,  Mathilda  Phillips.  Chas.  R.  Adams,  M. 

\v  Whitnev  and  J-  F.  Wincn.  Ihe  receipts 
were  $2100. 

** 

Milton’s  “Samson  Agonistas”  was  wrenched 
by  Newburgh  Hamilton  ior  the  text  of  Handel  s 
oratorio.  Milton,  whose  domestic  lue  was  sour, 
honored  Dalilah  by  conlerrnig  the  degree  of 
wife  upon  her,  and  then  wreaked  personal 
veugeauce  by  public  utterance,  lne  billings- 
gate hurled  against  the  “Female  of  sex,  be- 
deck’d, ornate  and  gay.  sailing  like  a Mutely 
ship  of  Tarsus,  bound  ior  the  isles  of  Javan  or 
Ga&re.  ivith  an  amber  scent  of  odorous 
perfume”  is  omitted  in  the  version 

ol  the  Handel  and  Haydn.  In 

these  days  when  women  ply  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  meditate  seriously  the  abolition  of 
man  neither  soloist  nor  chorus  would  be  brat  a 
enough  to  indulge  in  Miltonic  reflections  on 
womankind;  and  yet  it  might  serve  as  a whole- 
some corrective  it  this  chorus  had  been  sung  in 
all  its  contrapuntal  dignity: 

“ To  man  God’s  universal  law 
Gave  pow’r  to  keep  bis  wife  in  awe; 
lku3  shall  his  life  be  ne’er  aismay  d 
liy  female  usurpation  sway  d. 

* 

There  were  indeed  many  cuts  in  the  perform- 
ance ot  laat  evening,  out  tnere  were  none  too 
many-  P‘le  strength  of  Handel’s  “bamson' 
lasts  nearly  live  hours,  if  it  is  not  shorn  of 
superfluous  locks,  and  the  recitatives  and  airs 
would  be  unendurable  if  they  were  given  in 
their  garrulity.  It  is  true  that  Handel  valued 
this  oratorio  highly;  but  it  was  his  habit  to  be 
well  pleased  witu  ms  handiwork,  and  it  ls^said 
tint  he  preferred  ‘lbeodora  to  either  -j-ho 
Messiah  *’  or  ’*  rfamsou.”  There  are  delightful 
airs  in  ” bamsou,”  as  ’’Keturn,  O God  of 
Hostsl”  “Thus  when  the  »uu,  and  .How 
Willing  my  Paternal  Love,-  but  the  majority 

a r a^evf 

eration.  even  though  the  hero  may  resent  the 
houest  judgment  oi  a Gil  Bias. 

The  performance  of  last  evening  was  a credit 
to  the  society,  so  lar  as  the  work  of  the  chorus 
was  concerned.  It  the  delivery  ot  many  ot  the 
rlmr a 1 numbers  did  not  provoke  enthusiasm  it 
was  the  lault  of  the  numbers  themselves,  for 
however  interesting  they  may  be  from  a tech- 
ulcal  standpoint  they  contain  lew  overwhelm- 

'"jyJrsflfordica  made  little  of  “Ye  Men  of  Gaza,” 
and  she.  in  lact.  groped  her  way  through  the 
opening  measures.  She  was  much  more  suc- 
cessful iu  tho  recitative  and  air  ol  Dalila.  which 
she  delivered  with  naiural  and  arttul  advaii- 
lage.  The  lamous  “Let  the  bright  beraphim 
was  given  with  breadth  and  diumty. 

Miss  Kollwagen  sang  with  nuelligence  and 
with  musical  feeling,  and,  when  the  music  was 
not  outside  , the  limits  of  her  working  voice. 

l,hMraWmiketSGreene  lias  a flexible  voice  of 
good  range,  but  his  performance  of  last  evening 
vas  not  such  as  to  justify  the  expectation 
aroused  by  the  announcement  ot  his  deeds  in 
foreign  lauds.  Flis  enunciation  is  distinct;  ne 
bang”  he  roulades  with  heavily  accented  volu- 
thliiy  ‘ and  he  has  a hearty  and  couhdeut  de- 
livery His  voice,  however,  seems  to  be  com- 
I arativeW  without  color.  His  phrasing  was 
often  ha p'ey.  and  lie  seems  to  be  able  to  manage 
his  breaR  to  advantage.  He  abused  the  porta- 
bis  hteati  was  frequently  a sus- 

n?e“„  ihaf  in  order  to  play  the  boasting 
miinliGie  w as  tempted  to  lorce  Ins  tones.  Mr. 

r re, me  would  undoubtedly  appear  better  m a 
long  recital  and  iu  numbers  of  a lighter  charac- 

lcL  T amson.  perhaps,  occasionally  gave  undue 
i mmirtaiico  to  wordsol  little  moment,  but  tins 
fa,  t comes  from  a burning,  desire  to  excel, 
iml  it  may  be  easily  forgiven.  He  sang  the 
noble  air  “How  Willing  Mv  Paternal  Love, 
dlaViitv  and  iu  lne  recitatives  he  was  al- 
ways interesting.  He  too,  occasional ly  offended 

bVltais‘io  be  revetted  that  Mr.  Winch,  who  has 
.lone  such  faithful  work  m past  years  in  the  ser- 
V?en  oUhe  Handel  and  Haydn  .-society,  should 
have  attempted  tho  ..art  ol  Bamson  for  it  lies 
hnvond  his  present  vocal  capabilities. 

‘ram  score  used  was  tue  one  with  additional 

ii,^m,nimHntsbv  Prout.  The  work  ol  the 
orchestra’  was  in  the  main  satisfactory.  As  is 
UsuaL  iue  Dead  March  from  “caul”  was  played 
Instead  oi  the  march  in  D.  pH1Hp  UALR 

the  symphony  concert. 

The  programme  of  the  twentieth  Symphony 
Svertura  fantasy.  ^Uomeo  ami  Juliet,’’. . . . Tscl.aikowsky 

(arranged  6y  BaUin.li) ....Beethoven 

Symphony  >o.  

Mr.  Busoni  was  tho  pianist,  and  he  gave  a re- 
markable performance  of  the  lantastic  concerto 
of  Liszt.  He  appeared  not  only  as  a virtuoso  of 

supreme  excellence;  lie  displayed  refined  taste 

and  rare  self-control.  There  was  an  ever- 


Satlou  of  value*;  there  was  the 
esf  sense  of  the  relation  ot  tho  solo  iustru- 
it  to  the  orchosirn.  Conventional  words  ot 
Ise  are  hero  a mockery.  Suoli  a performance 
event  In  these  clays  of  musical  senlimental- 
affectarion,  eccentricity  and  worship  of 
anility ; it  puts  the  player  in  the  very  front 
of  pianists. 

io  noble,  passionate  overture  of 
laikow.sky  frame  in  eileot  with  each  liearinfr. 
objection  has  been  urlted  against  it  that 
mis  too  much  shoilt  of  warring  factions; 
does  not  the  prologue  of  tho  play  itself  lay 
ss  oil  tho  ancient  grudge,  the  new  mutiny. 
Tit  blood  makuig  civil  Hands  unclean ? iVith- 
t(ie  riots  in  the  streets  of  Verona,  Romeo, 
haring  wedded  his  second  Kweotheart,  would 
have  grown  old  and  fat  and  bald,  lliero  is  hot 
love  enough  in  this  overture;  lor  nothing  can 
troacs  tho  noble  seusnousness  of  the  chant  of 
rve,  flic  chant  of  despairing,  triumphant  pas- 

u'he  other  numbers  are  familiar  to  our  cou- 
jrt-goors  and  do  not  call  for  conimciit. 

H’he  programme  of  the  concert  of  next  Satur- 
■laar  will  be  as  follows:  Dramatic  overture 
lilSSI.  Miss  Cane:  Scherzo  oapriocioso,  or  (ill, 
I Dvorak;  symohonv,  C minor.  No.  9 (B.  and  H.j, 
f Haydn.  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  will  sing. 

Philip  Hale. 
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“THE  MOUNTEBANKS.” 

"The  Mountebanks,”  a comic  opera  by  Gil- 
bert and  Cellier.  was  given  last  night  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  by  the  Lillian  Russell  Com- 
pany. It  was  the  first  production  in  this  town. 

The  methods  of  Mr.  Gilbert  are  well  known. 
He  assumes  an  absurd  premise  and  draws  from 
it  stern  logical  deductions.  A paradox  is  to 
him  an  established  fact.  His  grotesque  fancy  is 
controlled  by  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Satire  is  the  familiar  speech  of  his  ciiaracters. 
He  has  a rare  lyrical  gift;  he  can  ring  the 
changes  on  the  everyday  emotions,  but  his 
graceful  sentiment  accentuates  the  kindly 
eyuicism  which  prevents  the  sentiment  from 
becoming  deep  or  genuine. 

For  a time  it  seemed  that  the  vein  he  worked 
was  inexhaustible.  His  later  librettos  show 
that  his  fancy  is  less  nimble ; his  liumor  is  not 
as  rich;  bis  wit  is  blunted;  his  characters  are 
replicas  of  admired  originals  of  former  years. 

The  motive  of  “ The  Mountebanks  ” is  found 
in  his  play,  "The  Palace  of  Truth.”  The 
bandits  with  their  sweethearts  are  our  old 
friends,  the  Pirates  of  Penzance.  Yet  there  are 
in  this  libretto  pleasing  lyrics,  amusing  silu- 
iations  and  witty  lines.  Gilbert’s  hand  has  not 
t completely  lost  its  cunning,  but  tne  old 
ontancity.  the  constant  surprises,  the  inces- 
rit  flow  of  reparr.ee  and  fantastic  ideas — these 
llemems  of  his  success  are  not  as  abundant. 
iot  as  sharply  defined  as  we  have  aright  to 
cpect  from  this  skillful  playwright. 

The  action  drags.  Too  often  a character  enters 
bout  reason,  merely  to  sing  a song,  as  in  the 
part  of  the  second  act.  Theyoung  lover  and 
isa  are  extraneous  to  the  play.  After  the 
,1  potion  has  been  swallowed,  the  results  are 
hown  in  numerical  order  that  the  socoud 
resembles  a “grand olio”  in  which  “artists” 
appear  each  in  a "specialty.” 

And  yet  from  the  purely  literary  standpoint 
this  libretto  assumes  gigautic  proportions  when 
it  is  compared  with  adaptations  and  original 
texts  of  the  average  comic  opera  of  the  day.  If 
the  business  of  the  Duke  ana  Duchess  is  stale, 
the  tragic  clown,  on  the  other  baud,  the  clown 
“ Who  cannot  for  money 
Be  vulgarly  funny 
My  object’s  to  maite  you  reflect"— 
is  a creation  worthy  of  tho  Gilbert  of  old.  “I’ve 
played  the  first  acts,  and  tho  first  acts  alone,  of 
all  our  tragedies.  No  human  eye  lias  seen  me 
in  the  second  act  of  anything.  Oil  my  last  ap- 
pearance I played  the  moody  Dane.  A>  no  one 
else  had  ever  played  him,  so  I played  tnai  Dane. 
Godsl  how  they  laughed!  ‘Laugh  on,’ said  I; 
’laugh  on  and  laugh  your  fill— you  laugh  your 
last!  No  man  shall  ever  laugn  at  me  again. 
Til  be  a clown!  ’ 1 kept  my  word— they  laugh 
at  me  no  more.”  Alas,  such  speeches  are  too 
low.  The  lines  too  often  seem  labored. 

Collier  wrote  the  music  of  “The  Mounte- 
banks ” when  ho  was  a prey  to  the  disease  that 
killed  him.  In  view  of  the  tragic  end  of  this 
amiable  musician,  it  seems  hard  to  complain  of 
the  quality  of  his  last  warlc  Undoubtedly  the 
composer  was  sick  at  head  and  at  heart;  for  the 
music  of  “The  Mountebanks"  is  weak,  un- 
tuneful,  commonplace.  There  are  few  traces 
in  "The  Mountebanks”  of  the  hand  that  wrote 
tha  trio  “Be  wise  in  time”  in  “Dorothy.” 
Thore  is  hardly  a tune  that  lingers  in  the  mind 
after  the  fall  of  the  curtain;  there  is  itttle  in 
the  construction  that  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  musician.  It  is  very  seldom  ilial  the  music 
fits  the  words  or  the  scene.  Ouce  of  twice, 
there  Is  a passing  memory  of  ensembles  of  the 
pleasing  and  hearty  English  school ; but  as  a 
whole  tho  music  is  dull. 

The  company  is  excellent.  Miss  Russell  was 

a constant  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  she  sang,  as 
a rule,  with  skill.  Although  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin 
is  still  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  influenza 
he  made  a favorable  impression  as  a singer, 
which  was  not  dispelled  by  his  rudimentary 
attempts  at  dramatic  action,  Mr.  Louis  Hamlet 
Harrison  was  exceedingly  funny  as  Bartolo. 
the  tragic  clown,  aud  he  was  ably  assisted  by 
Miss  Laura  Ophelia  Clement  in  his  attacks  on  I 
the  ribs  of  the  audience.  Miss  Baker,  Miss 
Dare  and  Messrs.  W.  T.  Carlelon.  Charles  i 
Dungau  and  George  Broderick  were 
excellent  in  their  respective  parts.  The 
chorus  was  made  up  of  shapely,  well-favored 
and  sportive  girls;  the  costumes  were  pretty; 
the  scenery  was  fresh  and  handsome  and  the 
setting  of  tho  second  act  called  lorth  deserved 
applause.  The  enlarged  orchestra  was  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Charles  Puerner.  The  per- 
formance in  a word  was  admirable,  and  yet  the 
music  was  a wet  blanket  to  tne  spirit  of  the 
large  audience.  It  is  true  that  Miss  Russell 
a-3  loudly  applauded  alter  her  airs,  and  the 
torts  of  the  other  members  of  the  company 
were  appreciated  fully.  But  the  merry  jingle 
bullivan’s  measures  was  sadly  missed;  and 
en  the  Muse  of  Gilbert  seemed  at  times  to  be 
er  the  influence  of  a thrice-steeped  narcotic. 

Philip  Hale. 
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The  Fourth  and  Last  Chamber  Con- 
cert of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann’s 
chamber  concerts  was  given  last  evening  in 
Union  flail.  Mr.  Baermann  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Looflier,  Mr.  Kuntz,  Mr.  H.  Heindl 
and  Mr.  Schulz.  Tho  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Quartette  for  piano,  violin,  viola  ami  ’cello,  F,  flat 

major Morart 

Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia,  C sharp  minor.  Op.  27. 

No.  2 Beethoven 

Fifteen  variations  and  fugue,  F.  tint  major.  On.  " 

fla Beethoven 

Quintette  for  piano,  two  violins,  viola  and  ’cello,  C 

major,  Op.  114 Khelnberger 

The  pianoforte  quartette  of  Mozart  in  E flat, 
composed  in  178(1,  is  perhaps,  not  a3  familiar  as 
its  companion,  but  it  is  a charming  work,  and  the 
larghetto  is  of  rare  beauty.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  conflicting  statements  ot  the  time.  Ac- 

cording to  Nissen  tho  publisher  Hoffmeister  re- 
fused to  contiuue  a projected  scries  of  these 
quartettes  ou  the  ground  that  the  people  found 
them  too  hard  and  would  not  buy  them.  A cor- 
respondent of  the  Journal  of  Fashion  (1788) 
wrote  that  the  madness  of  the  day  was  to  Dlay 
and  hear  these  “ quadros  ” in  large  social  gath- 
erings. and  ho  sighed  for  a quiet  room  with  two 
or  three  appreciative  listeners,  although  there 
would  then  be”  no  eclat,  no  fashionable  ap- 
plause, no  conventional  praise.”  These  quar- 
tettes are  broader  in  conception  and  in  treat- 
ment than  much  of  the  chamber  music  written 
by  Mozart  at  the  time  for  amateurs  and  pupils; 
there  is  more  seriousness  and,  at  times,  passion 
enters.  The  quartette  was  well  played  last 
evening.  The  quiutette  by  Rheinberger  was 
given  with  a breadth  and  a spirit  thatevidentlv 
gave  the  audience  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  Baermann  gave  a thoughtful  and  unexag- 
gerated performance  of  the  familiar  sonata.  It 
is  now  the  fashion  not  only  here,  but  in  foreign 
lauds  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  personality 
of  a player  and  to  the  display  ot  the  personality 
than  to  the  music  played.  The  music  lover  that 
cares  first  of  all  for  tho  music  itself  must  have 
been  charmed  by  the  artistic  modesty  shown  in 
the  performance  of  Mr.  Baermann.  The  varia- 
tions were  given  with  the  intelligence  and  tho 
skill  that  characterize  the  playing  of  Mr.  Baer- 
mann when  he  is  fully  in  the  vein.  And  yet  the 
selection  was  perhaps  nufortnnate,  for  the  day 
of  pianoforte  variations  in  public  is  over,  even 
when  they  are  signed  by  the  mighty  name  of 
Beethoven.  The  pianist  was  loudly  applauded. 

T\hil ip  Hale. 
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The  Fadette  Ladies’  Orchestra  gave  iti 
I eiing  Hall  the  128th  ult.  It  is  a singular  ^ 


gin  cert  in  CliicV  ! 
Sat urc  of  Amen-  1 


\merj-.| 
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Music  in  Boston. 


T„  „ . ^ Boston,  April  2,  1893, 

Hb  last  concert  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  this 
season  was  given  the  27th  ult.  in  Chickering  Hall 
The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Quartet,  D major,  op.  64,  No.  5 Ha  d 

Sonata  Tragica,  for  piano  (first  time).  ...’ MacDowell 

Quartet,  A major,  op.  41,  No.  3 MacDowell 

the  pianist  was  Mr.  E.  A.  MacDowell. 

The  sonata  provoked  loud  discussion.  Some  think  it 
bombastic,  affected  and  an  inducer  to  gaping.  Others  think 
it  a strong,  original  and  exciting  work.  All  agree  that  it 
was  well  played. 

There  are  amateurs  here  who  were  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing Mr.  MacDowell  as  a stray  colt,  kicking  up  his  heels  and 
sniffing  the  air  as  he  pranced  at  will  in  the  unfenced  region 
of  romanticism.  They  were  willing  to  admit  the  grace  and 
the  strength  of  the  animal,  but  they  would  fain  pen  him, 
that  they  might  examine  him  knowingly,  stroke  him,  thump 
him,  look  down  his  throat  for  a proper  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  him.  Now  that  Mr.  MacDowell  has  written 
a sonata,  these  amateurs  stand  close  to  the  pen,  the  colt  is 
within  reach.  For  they  know  the  district  school  rules  for 
the  construction  of  a fugue,  even  if  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand the  worth  of  the  material  in  the  builder’s  hands.  Ac- 
cording to  these  amateurs,  this  “ Sonata  Tragica  ” is  the  finest 
of  the  works  of  this  composer  ; but  the  highest  praise  they 
give  is  this  : “ Now,  this  music  is'  intelligible.”  Why  is  it 
“ intelligible”  to  them  ’ Because  forsooth  they  are  pre- 
pared for  certain  things,  they  expect  certain  things,  and  by 
t ie  laws  of  the  sonata  their  expectations  are  gratified,  yes, 
glutted.  The  obedience  of  the  composer  is  then  a tribute 
to  their  knowledge.  But  when  Mr.  MacDowell  indulges 
himself  in  a symphonic  poem  or  a piece  of  pure  fantasy 
these  same  amateurs  are  left  to  their  own  imagination  for 
enjoyment.  They  feel  the  ground  slipping  away,  or  it  is  as 
tough  they  had  one  foot  in  the  shivering  sands  and  already 
telt  helpless.  J 

Mr.  MacDokell  calls  his  sonata  “tragic,”  He  gives  no 
text.  The  hearer  may  weave  his  own  thought?  as  he 
pleases.  The  first  movement  seems  to  me  the  most  noble 
and  beautiful  of  the  four.  The  themes  are  strongly  contrast- 
ed, and  the  second  motive  is  a thing  of  exquisite  fancy  very 
characteristic  of  the  composer.  The  close  of  this  movement 
is  effective.  The  third  movement  seems  to  me  large  and 
impressive,  full  of  Elizabethan  tragedy.  But  I declare 
frankly  that  I now  see  no  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
second  and  the  fourth  movements.  I do  not  deny  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  are  strong  passages  therein,  but  to  me 
the  movements  are  without  suggestion.  Repeated  hear- 
ings would  very  likely  change  these  unfavorable  impres- 
sions, but  after  one  performance  the  only  remembrance  is 
a mighty  straining  of  the  composer  with  little  result. 


can  sentimentalism,  and  we  find  this  also  in  England,  that 
the  female  musician,  whether  she  plays  the  piano,  banjo  or 
tuba,  or  sings  Brahms  or  Braham,  is  never  a woman,  girl, 
maiden,  wife,  widow,  spinster,  relict,  dame,  goody,  gam- 
mer, lass',  damsel,  nymph,  but  always  a lady.  This  speaks 
well  for  our  civilization. 

1 he  1'  adette  Orchestra  is  thus  composed ; two  first 
violins,  two  second,  one  viola,  one  cello,  one  doublelass, 
one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  cornets,  one  trombone,  one 
drummer,  a pianist.  Miss  Carrie  B.  Nichols  is  the  concert- 
master,  and  her  attack  is  virile  and  incisive.  The  program 
was  as  folllows  : 

March  from  “Leonore,”  symphony Raff 

Overture  to  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  .Nicolai 

Schlummerlied  from  “ Serenade  for  Strings  ” Hoffman 

String  Orchestra. Edith  Sweepstone 

Finale  from  symphony  in  C Dur,  No.  VII....  Haydn 

Hungarian  Fantasia... .'.'.Br'ahms-Moses 

And  what,  pray,  was  the  nature  of  the  performance? 
Wild  horses  could  not  drag  from  me  one  disagreeable  word. 
Criticism  is  disarmed  when  beauty  gives  the  treasures  of 
her  lungs  to  a trombone  and  grace  applies  red  and  poutin^ 
lips  to  a clarinet. 

It ‘is  a pleasure,  however,  to  observe  women,  old  or 
young,  venting  musical  enthusiasm  on  other  instruments 
than  the  piano.  It  may  be  said  honestly  that  there  was 
much  to  applaud  in  the  performance  as  well  as  in  the_en- 
deavor  of  this  orchestra.  If  there  were  occasionally  ifn£ 
pure  intonation,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a careful  ob- 
servance of  nuances,  as  well  as  a display  of  general  musical 
intelligence.  And  I take  off  my  hat  to  the  concert  master. 
She  led  with  the  authority  of  a centurion.  In  olden  days 
she  might  have  been  a captain  of  Amazons,  not  stage  Ama- 
zons, with  curious  evolutions,  but  real  Amazons,  who  obeyed 
their  leader  to  the  death. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aptommas  gave  a harp  and  piano  recital 
Chickering  Hall  the  29th  ult.  I admire  and  honor  the 
simple  patriotism  of  Mr.  Aptommas,  the  worthy  descendant 
of  Welsh  bards.  His  very  program  was  impressive  : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  commanded  Aptommas  to 
appear  at  Balmoral  C'astle  November  10,  1891. 

Why  is  this  announcement  not  as  grand  as  the  passage 
fiom  the  Book  of  Daniel  that  fired  the  imagination  of 
De  Quincey  : “ Belshazzar  the  king  made  a great  feast  to 
a thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thou- 
sand ?” 

The  program  was  made  up  of  operatic  potpourris  ar- 
rangements of  Welsh,  English  and  Irish  melodies,  ’ and 
“Home,  Sweet  Home”  was  included.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ap- 
tommas united  their  skill  in  a great  Lenten  fantasia,  “ The 
Christian,"  a musical  illustration  of  Bunyan’s  “ Pilgrim’s 

Progress.’  This  fantasia  is  divided  into  three  parts  “The 
Awakening,”  “The  Cross,”  “Trials  and  Glorification.” 
There  was  no  express  musical  painting  of  “ Vanity  Fair” 
or  “ The  Slough  of  Despond.” 

The  ancient  glory  of  the  harp  still  lends  interest  to  the 
handsome  instrument  of  modern  days  ; this  interest  is  his- 
torical, for  the  musician  soon  wearies  of  its  solo  shower  of 
arpeggios.  It  still  is  an  attractive  piece  of  furniture,  or  an 
accentuation  of  the  enticing  arms  of  woman  ; it  is  valuable 
aid  to  the  orchestra  ; but  the  nervous  concert  goer  of  to- 
day is  not  named  Saul,  and  he  is  not  soothed  by  the  skill  of 
the  harp  player. 


It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  playing  of  the- 
quartet  was  admirable  from  begining  to  end.  Mr.  Kneisel 
iad  intended  to  bring  out  tln^new  work  of  d’Albert  in 
manuscript  but  he  has  been  far  from  well,  and  he  had  not 
the  strength  for  the  necessary  rehearsals. 


Bach’s  Passion  Music,  according  to  Matthew,  was  given 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  under  the  direction  of  ! 
Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  Good  Friday  night,  in  Music  Hall.  The  1 
solo  singers  were  Miss  Franklin,  Mrs.  Carl  A,lyes,  Messrs.  ' 
Wm.  Dennison,  Heinrich  Meyn,  Max  Heinrich.  Mr.  Lang 
was  the  organist  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  was  the  pianist. 

The  performance  was  in  reality  a religious  function.  ' 
Chorus  and  orchestra  were  in  sombre,  garb  ; th,e  audience 
was  urged  to  join  in  singing  certain  chorals,  and  requested 
to  refrain  from  applause.  Although  many  numbers  were 
omitted,  the  performance  lasted  nearly  three  hours. 

But  why  should  this  particular  work  of  a foreign  people  3 
be  brought  to  this  country,  and  a brave  attempt  be  made 
at  acclimatization?  Are  the  endless,  unvocal,  unmusical  ' 
recitatives  of  “ the  Evangelist  ” a pleasure  to  either  singer 
or  hearer  ? If  a reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  read  the 
sacred  text,  would  not  the  effect  be  more  agreeable  ? Or 
are  duets  and  airs  wherein  the  voice  is  merely  an  instru-i; 
ment  used  in  contrast  with  another  instrument,  or  employed  'J 
in  knotting  and  unknotting  contrapuntal  riddles  of  emotion- 
al or  religious  interest?  The  chorals  are,  it  is  true,  m- ! 
separably  connected  with  the  experiences,  the  emotional 
lives  of  thousands  of  good  Germans,  the  melodies  recall 
sacred  moments,  ineffable  joys  and  poignant  sorrows; 
heredity  enters  in  and  strengthens  the  hold  of  these  choraP 
on  German  hearts.  But  what  are  they  to  us?  Solemn  or 
tender,  or  exultant  music  of  present  effect  and  historical 
meaning,  but  they  are  without  personal  association.  Years 
ago,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  custom  now  .in  certain  hillside 
towns,  it  was  the  habit  in  Vermont  to  sing  the  strange  tune 
China  at  funeral  services.  The  words  were  from  “ Watts 
and  Select  : ” 


auo 


A 

• friends. 

Or  -hake  at  a:  h‘s  alarms  i 
’TU  but  the  v‘  e that  -l'^'us  ic:',d5  M 

r..  v-  dt  thorn  o his  arms 

c tbit  in  the  edition  of  1854  the  tunes  - Lastport 
«c  a»SS«cd.  b„.  - ChU.”  - o».y 


. . N ....  m r v a .’rav -headed  man.  hearing  this  same 

"tr.!', L&«  ***■  - ***7-? 

5 

I WTh*i^^n«fi«^xc®llent’  an  h0n°r  l°  Uu'  SOciety, 

I Mr.  Dennison  aequitted  himself  well  of  a tfa»U» j«d 
trving  task  ; the  purity  of  his  intonation  more ■ hat 1 atoned 
for  occasional  excesses  in  sentiment.  Mr.  Mux  H nuc  ] 
le  d rimed  his  recitatives  with  rare  intelligence,  and  his  de- 
livery of  the  air  ‘-Give  Me  Back  My  1 -rest  Master  was 
one  of  the  most  masterly  achievements  of  vocal  art  that 
1 has  been  heard  here  for  years  ; the  delivery  of  the  atr  was 
1 Quickened  bv  a dramatic  fervor  that  was  free  from  cx 
n of  any  sort,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  singer 

H did  not  lead  him  from  the  path  of  song. 

• * 

The  program  of  the  twentieth  Symphony  concert  was  as 

...Tschaikowsky 

fantasy.  “ Romeo  and  Juliet  • • Liszt 

W Concerto  for  piano.  No.  - Bach-Bachricli 

I Praeludium,  adagio  and  Beethoven 

I "M^Busoni  was  the  pianist,  and  his 
I Of  ciraorriina.y  *»  techn.cal  *gl ** ’ 

H forgotten  in  the  ease  of  the  conqueror.  There  was  a cus 
I To  if  the  keenest  sense  of  values  ; the  virtuoso  was  not 
I!  obtrusive;  he  was  one  of.  the  orchestra  «nder  the  d^eCt^n 
I o{  a leader,  and  vet  he  made  his  presence  felt  by  his  self 
I restraint,  as  well  as  by  his  triumphant  abandonment  of  the 
l!  reins  when  occasion  called  for  speed  and  brilliancy.  It 

I was  indeed  a performance  of  the  very  first  rank,  and  1 is 
was  inciec  1 lause  0f  the  audience  was  spon- 

Tte  ”b,e  °"r- 

“7  ture  of  Tschaikowsky  was  nobly  play  eel. 

* 

Mr  Paderewski  gave  his  sixth  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
‘".S  „«.fc  hall.  I was  not  .Ho  to  be  present,  but 

1° am  told  on  good  authority  that  his  performance  showed 
^ symptoms  of  natural  fatigue. 

* ..  * 

Easter  was  celebrated  throughout  the  city  by  elaborate 

sr  ~ - 

from  Gounod's  Mass  of  the  Saered  Hear."  were 
given  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent. 

Miss  Crocker  will  be  the  soprano  at  Trinity  on  May  fr 
, n Mr  H w Parker  assumes  control.  Miss  Montgom 
^Porcsmo-th,  X.  H..  is  engaged  as  soprano  at  the 
Park  Street  Church.  Miss  Harriet  Whittier  wi  i 
soprano  at  Dr.  E^.  Hale'schnrch.  I >'.ur  Ha, 


rn-ttanceTTT^Ieyibhomania,  shown  in 

by  no  means  rare,  and  there  is  an  o a 
that  a collector  has  no  conscience.  t ^ 

=:pP?2HEiSra..c^ 

but  to  keep  it  ” Anil  yet  public  opinion 

1 »“d  the  courts  look  askew  a.  such 

a sentimental  maxim- 

There  is  question  again  concerning  the  ex- 

?s^rSa-:3£ 

Sario.  Orlando  Lassos,  when  they  «,.iKd  , 

sss.  i»i'.  s»o”Lr:s 1 

S!tr”« 'pip”".  were  In JjjJ  JJJJJ  ’ 
«■ «'»««  *’•“ 

Virst.  Star  of  Brunswick : 

* hated  Art.  anrl  rU-nnU-  l I-lUtratore; 

If ii-iflurl  train-oil  In  **w  satail*. 

And  gave  an  enlightened  oynu-.xi." 


A correspondent  informs  us,  apropos  of 
our  remarks  concerning  the  misuse  of  knife 
and  fork,  that  “the  niceties  of  table  man- 
ners are  but  of  modern  invention  and  perhaps 
superfluous.  When  Leicester  sat  down  at 
meat  with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  his  castle,  he 
laid  before  her  a silver  fork;  the  act  of 
courtesy  was  then  regarded  by  the  brave 
and  the  beautiful  as  a ‘monstrous  sign  of 
voluptuousness.’”  The  correspondent  speaks 
of  the  comparatively  late  introduction  of  a 
properly  equipped  fork  in  New  England 
households.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  knives  were 
before  forks,  just  as  the  silicious  leaves  of 
various  reeds  and  grasses  were  bofore  knives. 
It  is  true  that  members  of  the  German  aris- 
tocracy, looking  upon  the  knife  as  the  heroic 
weapon,  use  it  as  a conveyor  of  food,  a fln- 
vorer  of  sauce,  while  the  fork  serves  merely 
as  a harpoon  or  steadying  staff.  But  It  is 
also  true  that  William  Cobbett  boasted  of 
never  spending  more  than  35  minutes  a day 
at  the  table,  all  meals  included.  Attention 
paid  to  the  decencies  of  life  is  not  fastidious- 
ness, and  bolting  of  food  in  wild  and  ugly 
faslnou  frets  the  temper,  as  in  the  ease  of 
Cobbett,  who  was  an  impatient,  irascible 
man,  always  in  strife  ana  litigation  and 
sometimes  in  jail. 

Dinner  is  a refreshment,  and  should  be 
such,  most  of  all  to  the  anxious,  as  Leigh 
Hunt  well  says ; and  who  has  written  more 
entertainingly  concerning  eating  than  this 
neglected  essayist?  Hunt  disliked  to  see  a 
woman  carving,  “acting  the  part  of  Judith," 
and  heaving  away  at  a great  piece  of  beef ! ” 
He  did  not  like  the  custom  of  serving  up 
“dishes  that  retain  a look  of  ‘life  in  death’— 
codfjsh  with  their  staring  eyes.”  Nor  would 
he  allow  “ anxious  subjects  ’’  to  be  discussed 
at  the  table.  Hunt  was  not  alone  in  his  care- 
ful regulation  of  gulosity.  Dr.  Johnson  often 
remarked  “ that  wherever  the  dinner  is  ill- 
got.  there  is  poverty,  or  there  is  avarice,  or 
there  is  stupidity;”  and  long  before  him  it 
was  said  in  Ecclesiasticus,  “ a cheerful  and 
good  heart  will  have  a care  of  his  meat  and 


drink.” 


ABOUT 


Thoughts  Suggested  by  the 
“ Passion  Music  ” of  Bach, 

t 

Certain  Hymn  Tunes  That  Have 
a Meaning. 


The  Pleasing  Rashness  of  an  Eng- 
lish Critic, 


t he  seventy-eighth  season  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  These 
works  were  o Tfornied  during  the  season;  the 
Messiah,”  Cherubini’s  Mass.  D minor.  No.  2; 
Chadwick’s  "Phoenix  Expirans,”  Bach's  "Pas- 
sion Music,  According  to  Matthew,  and  Han- 
del’s “Samson.” 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  believes  in 
tne  necessity  of  giving  “The  Messiah” 
Christmas  anil  Bach’s  Passion  music  Good  Fri- 
day. This  choice  admits  of  discussion.  Few. 
perhaps,  would  protest  against  the  annual 
habit  of  listening  to  " The  Messiah”  at  Christ- 
mas,  but  why  should  there  be  such  a strenuous 
attempt  to  adopt  the  child  of  Bach  and  make  it 
the  Benjamin  of  the  musical  household?  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  deny  the  overwhelming 
majesty  of  certain  portions  of  this  work;  the 
majesty,  however,  lives  chiefly  in  certain 
choruses.  The  greater  part  of  the  recitative 
and  certain  airs  are  dull ; they  are  devoid  of 
dramatic  expression.  They  do  not  suggest  re- 
ligious emotion.  For  religious  emotion  varies 
in  artistic  expression  from  century  to  century; 
it  is  also  affected  in  the  means  of  expression  by 
climate,  custom  and  hereditary  influences. 
The  recitative  and  airs  in  the  “ Passion  Music 
may  have  appealed  irresistibly  to  the  people 
who  heard  the  first  performance  in  Leipzig; 
although  the  Council  was  still  deaf  to  Bad,  s 
petition  lor  aid  in  the  betterment  of  the  choir. 

It  is  idle  to  argue  whether  the  musical  expres- 
sion of  religious  emotion  is  nobler  in  one  cen- 
tury 1 ban  in  another,  just  as  it.  is  a vain  thing  to 
compare  the  composer  of  to-day  with  the  com- 
peer of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. M011  and  works  must  bo  judged  by  the 
men  and  the  works  of  their  own  time. 

The  present  age  may  be  sick.  Its  nerves  may 
be. diseased;  its  taste  may  be  capricious  and 
morbid.  It  is  possible  that  wo  are  in  a state  of 
artfistic  decay.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  wo  are  in  a healthy  artistic  condition.  Wo 
are  hardly  able  to  accurately  find  out  our  real  1 
-landing.  1 lie  same  complaints  against  tho  i 
, composers,  singers  and  players  and  audi- 
ences are  found  in  the  books  of  all  centuries, 
.I'lu.rAVf.f  ami  whenever  music  is  mentioned. 


Now,  while  nearly  every  one  recognizes  tho 
musical  might  of  Bach  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
" Passion  Music,”  many,  and  they  aro  among 
the  most  profound  students  of  this  composer, 
liini  a truer  expression  of  religious  feeling,  as  it 
now  is,  111  his  instrumental  works  than  in  his 
oratorios  and  cantatas.  Thev  would  name,  lor 
.ustanco.  the  seventh  fugue,  the  ninth  fugue  m 
the  second  part  of  " The  Well-tempered  Clavi 
chord,”  or  many  of  the  preludes,  toccatas  and- 
fugues  written  for  the  orgau.  “ The  Passion 
Music”  awakens  in  their  imagination,  as  111 
mat  of  Saint-Saens,  "a  sensation  analagous  to 
that  excited  by  a picture  by  Memliug  or  an 
engraving  by  Durer.” 

These  airs  of  Bach  were  cast  in  the  Bach  mold 
and  tho  Baoh  mold  did  not  liavo  tho  flowing 
lines  and  the  graceful  curves  of  the  Handel 
pattern  : nor,  indeed,  does  the  pattern  of  Handel 
invariably  win  modern  sympathy  and  respect. 
With  dull  recitative,  and  with  stiff,  angular 
airs,  it  is  difficult  to  appeal  to  a modern  audi- 
ence, even  when  the  hearers  are  moved  by  the 
jeeasion.  by  tho  mighty  power  of  the  choruses, 
or  when  they  feel  the  influence  ol  fetich  wor- 
ship. And  to  certain  estimable  amateurs,  as 
Uervinus  aud  Chrysander  and  their  modern  1 
tUsciples,  Bach  is  a fetich  and  llandel  is  a 
fetich.  Whatever  is  signed  by  either  of  these 
composers  is  good;  not  only  good,  but  of  sur- 
passmg  merit. 

Bach  followed  Sebastiani  and  Keiser  in  the 
introduction  into  Passion  music  of  contem- 
plative recitatives,  airs  and  chorals,  and  he 
used  the  latter  “witn  the  design  of  enlisting 
the  voices  as  well  as  the  sympathies  of  the  con- 
gregation. Bach  selected  from,  among  a 
wealthy  store  of  well-known  nyuiu  tunes  those 
which  had  the  greatest  influence  over  the 
minds  of  German  worshipers,  tunes  set  to  vari- 
ous words  inseparably  associated  with,  the  sen- 
timents, affections,  liie  aud  cit.zansliip  of  the 
people.” 

* * 

Our  audiences  arc  invited  to  join  in  the  sing- 
ing of  certain  chorals  of  trie  work.  What  sig- 
niticauce  have  these  chorals  to  New  England- 
erri?  No  peculiar  meaning  whatever. 


To  the  German  these  chorals  are  laden  with 
associations.  They  remind  mm  01  peculiar  per- 
sonal feelings,  of  particular  scenes  aud  oven.s 
that  were  concerned  with  family*  love,  life  and 
dealh.  lo  the  New  Englander  these  tunes 
mean  nothing;  ho  may  find  them  agreeable 
music,  lie  may  be  impressed  by  their  solemnity, 
but  that  is  all.  Outlie  other  baud  it  he  lias 
passed  the  zenith  ol  the  liie-day  calculated  by 
Mose,  ill  his  psalm,  he  will  remember  tunes 
tnat  came  from  the  high  choir  galleries  of  meet- 
ing houses  and  were  heard  in  the  homes  01  tne 
1 armor,  the  storekeeper,  the  handicraftsman, 
and  the  petty  official.  Some  of  these  tunes 
bring  to  mind  the  long  prayer,  the  heav.ly- 
craped  widow,  the  smell  of  caraway  seed. 
Others  recall  a hillside  burial  or  a family  gath- 
ering. iue  melodies  sung  by  the  villagers 
of  the  past  generation  were  not  so  miuiy  that 
the  lunes  of  the  church  did  not  enter  iu to  the 
dailv  lire.  There  were  the  political  ditties  sung 
at  tile  store  alter  supper  and  at  tne  political 
meetings.  A daughter  educated  at  a neighbor- 
ing academy  might  bring  back  witn  her  such 
tongs  as  "Love  Not”  and  "file  Pirate's  Bride, 
to  the  delectation  of  her  family  and  the  envy  of 
her  sisterhood.  But  the  girt  was  more  likely  to 
hum  a tune  wedded  to  words  lroin  "Waits  and 
Select,”  as  she  worked  ill  tho  kitchen,  or  waited 
ai  dusk  until  her  sweetheart  was  through  witn 
1, is  chores.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  f 
heard  a mother  singing  softly  her  baby  to  sleep, 
and  yet  it  was  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
little  city  of  the  present  then  gloried  in  being  a 
a town.  And  what.  pray,  was  her  lullaby?  It 
was  a well-known  hymn: 

“Should  earth  against  iny  soul  engage, 

And  hellish  darts  lie  hurled. 

Thru  1 can  smile  at  Satan's  rage 
And  face  a frowning  world." 

* * 

These  tunes  were  whistled  by  the  Postmaster 
ns  he  sorted  the  man;  by  the  log-sledder;  by 
me  man  at  the  grist  mill;  by  tne  boy  as  at 
night  he  hurried  past  the  graveyard;  by  the 
larmer  as  he  looked  at  the  clock  in  the  sky. 

The  words  associated  with  the  tunes  en- 
livened raillery  and  sweetened  courting;  they 
comforted  tho  mourner;  they  served  as  weighty 
arguments  iu  town  meeting. 

“Amsterdam”  and  “China,”  “Christmas” 
and  "Tallis,”  "Duke  Street”  and  "Dundee. 
"Jordan”  and  "Hebron”  might  well  awaken 
sad  aud  joyous  memories  in  the  breast  ot  a 
New  Englander.  But  wliat  to  him  are  the  tunes 
ot  Hans  Ho  Busier  aud  Company?  Nothing  but 
music  without  loug-comiuued  association  ot 
ideas. 

« * 

Bach’s  “ Passion  Music  ” in  a concert  hall  of 
this  city,  however  well  it  may  be  performed 
and  with  black-robed  choristers  and  well-dis- 
posed audience,  can  never  produce  the  impres- 
sion, can  never  arouse  the  deep  tit  of  devotion 
as  when  it  is  sung  in  U10  presence  of  the  people 
ot  Germany,  to  whom  the  choral  serves  asau  ac- 
companiment lroin  tne  cradle  to  the  grave. 

if  the  work  is  given  iu  one  evening  it  must 
necessarily  be  cut,  and  with  heroic  incisions. 
Tho  music  does  not  inspire  such  emotional 
frenzy  that  the  flight  of  lime  is  unnoticed  by  an 
audience  of  modern  and  impatient  nerves. 

»** 

It  the  imperious  voice  of  the  people  demands 
the  annual  performance  of  " Tho  Messiah  ’ aud 
" The  Passion  Music,”  and  these  works  are 
given  as  drawing  cards,  two  evenings  are  left 
m the  vear  lor  the  performance  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  of  other  largo  works.  Let  us  here 
uudte  Saint-Saens;  he  is  speaking  of  the  Bir- 
mingham FoHtval : "Hi  England,  Handel  is 

the  dailv  bread  of  every  musical  festival,  tniico 
the  foundation  ol  the  Birmingham  i1  estival, 

' The  Mossiah  ’ lias  been  performed  every  sea- 
son, Since  the  production  ot  ‘ Elijah,  that 
work  lias  been  also  regularly, performed,  these 
two  works  are  destined  to  liguro  eternally  in 
the  programmes  ot  the  icstival.  ibis  induces 
monotony,  and  one  shudders  at  tho  thought  ot 
what  would  happen  if  another  work  should  so 
master  tho  popular  favor."  Sauu-Saons  ex- 
plains this  devotion  by  the  statement  that  Eng- 
land is  neither  Protestant  nor  Homan  Oathonc 
111 1 tie  usual  moaning  of  tho  term:  "England 
is  Biblical,  and  tho  Old  Testament  holds  nearly 
tne  same  placo  iu  its  religion  as  in  tho  Jewish 

' lucre  Is  at  present  a growing  disinclination  to 
kindly  accept  either  Bach  or  Handel  in  bulk, 
i bo  strength  of  “Samson”  was  last  Sunday  a 


J 


weariness  to  the  flask  Would  "Tneodora  '*  or 
fortunate?"  I doubUt  *"* ''  havo  W more 

davsofoM1  *“  remember  the  mighty  men  of 

««™> » ot  tmnfc^?:iST0a  hoV  W 

asfssssw^^  I 

tim,01. is  r°ligious  music  confined  to  anv  m 
eigli'toon  th  cln tTl^tbal 

lino  our  attention  to  B;ich  ami  Handel  Onn  nf 

artuffn  ln,,,0.rt:lnJ  elements  of  aopn  ciaUon  m I 
rt  is,  ho  faculty  of  discrimination  If  wo  have  1 


ior  dSlhyS  W*i,eiSfS 

lieard  or  moro  thoroughjy  enjoyed.  0 i-  y 
„ £}' 1®  musical  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

a^sssi 

S2®ssggS£ 

2S5^i?o^^®s?5 

that*oIten,^  the  SSrJH? 
acbliyemem.>’liShment  13  aCCopted  *«  artistic 

stabbed  the  ingenious  tlr.  Hado\yS "und'er  fh’n 

sSS»^*SS 

2s4»J«r«rSJS®S^8 

| arate® paragraph!®  ^ ^ de80ry03  a »ep- 
| is  a h° ays®  damavim®  a»d  the  historian 

bsais 

sESbSS&^sSS 

isilpfsl 

songs  Of  the  l:,7l  fttly  be  called  tue 


sonffs  of  the  world.  Compare,  tor  Example® 

th«d  possession  « 
sense  of  the  termS®they  are  ”at'°Pal  m any 
sessmn.  andearTdTsUueeuyisre6doairbVTh?ir  Zn 
I thicUtm  auflicS?’1’0113  Lauty'  * '*  * *!£  X 
Philip  Kale. 
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MUSIC. 


the 


The  Twenty-first  Concert  o. 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  programme  of  the  twenty-first  Symphony 
concert  was  as  follows: 

Dramatic  Overture  (manuscript)— first  time, 

Becltattve  and  aria.  ••  Faust  ” Margaret  H.  Lang 

S&SftK  pia"nrr>  No- 9 (B- and  “•> 

“(irappe  aus  dem  Tartarus  ” } 

. 'Z  l>ie  Allinacht”  f Schubert 

Two  moVPmKDte  fra m Quits  \T«  1 f 


—avements  from  Suite  So.  1,  F major,  op.  39 
Scherzo  Caprlccioso,  op.  66 .‘^Dvorak 

Mr.  Max  Heinrich  was  the  singer. 

#** 

The  phrase  Place  aux  dames  snould  be  with- 
out meaning  on  the  concert  stage. 

The  conductor  of  an  orchestra  should  judge 
of  the  fitness  of  a composition  proposed  for  per-  ' 
formauce  without  consideration  of  the  sex  of 
the  composer.  I 

Sex  is  here  an  accident. 

A symphony  is  not  good  because  the  youn"  I 
" talented  composer  has  suffered  acutely  j 
indigestion.  A badly  written  song  is  still  j 
even  if  tho  author  sold  newspapers  at  the  I 
f six.  Tho  sufferings  or  the  ]oys  of  the  in-  ! 
ual  may  color  the  composition  and  give  it 
duality,  but  its  musical  worth  is  not  aS 
i>  determined  by  mere  mention  of  sick, 
or  liealtu,  poverty  or  riches,  religious  be- 
sex. 


1 'V  00  ««“  fWVWW  lu  sue  ciiucsuou  ot.popu- 
rnsm^vo.  " ‘ould  not  bo  turned  into  a!  class 
afHmt?*.??01?0  for  tbe  purpose  of  testing  cOmpo- 
sitions  of  students  for  tho  discovery  of  merit 
and  the  correction  ot  faults.  uw'/Urori  01  mom 
1 Should  .Music  tiall  be  turned  into  a hot- 
f°r  the  purpose  of  forcing  talent. 

...n,1.  10  duty  ot  a conductor  to  put  gallantry 

Pocket  and  examine  carofully  tho  score* 
oven  u In  n tfio  work  is  presented  by  a blush 
orone.ald®U’  a matrou  of  toservo  or  a toothloss 

These  observations  of  a general  nature  mav 
hL  .P,,BtMd,n  16 ‘bo  case  of  Miss  Lang,  who 
lias  in  the  oast  priven  undeniable  proofs  of  h^r 
| possession  of  a musical  nature.  Slu  has  show? 

aDrettvlir»80!!K8  Yitl1  P^5no^°r^  accompaniment 
a pretty  knack  of  melody,  and  her  comnositinrm 
hayo  boon  oiten  characterized  by  refinement 

! a '“‘^ty  ^evcncTb^ 

orchestra  8 d dramauo  overture”  for 

say1  iu°hm,evhncn”Stan?AliS9  Lan«  ha3  little  to 
nresshn  l>  \.  ,h  6H0k3  ma,,y  moans  of  ox- 
Dression.  Ker  themes  are  neither  of  markml 
originality  nor  of  musical  importance  1 n« 
working-out  is  not  so  much  “york??g- ou t'  « 
vorking-after  something.  There  is  no  apparent 
definite  purpose,  or  the  purpose  is  Kittlred 

the  piece  i^SZrrph:us6r  To  °^Zl' 

yccaptCXrirri,el0Tordb.U\^ret^  ZTZi  1 

Miss  Lang  finds  at  her  disposal  tlie  orcheft?li 
f,ain*' box,  and  she  colors  her  theinos  with  this  1 

she'1^ StlLt,b-et  f,nd  Wlth  that  onsl  thus 
sue  gains,  occasionally,  a piouant  effect  ? 

aiedais“(FiffS!a  B®‘  bUt  th®  ",hoi0  lacks  coherency 
, ,A°  a word,  this  composition  might  well  Dlease 
Sfght1n0cVaiPru.dent  and  skill6d  teacher.  hS 
is  mw/.  ?n  klQ.dly  at  tl10  imrnl  and  say:  “This 

is  good,  this  shows  promise:  you  are  mak-int? 
progress.  Now  out.it  away  and  we  will  review 
nnf  ^orclses  in  the  strict  style.”  He  would 
sallsflcd  with  " the  spirit  of  the  form”  or 
tnesymn.Hfiy  with  the  form.”  He  would  de 

Hmods^lrlhl°S  itS6l£  a'“d  noc  it3  impalpabl^ 

yd,h6.Svcl'turo,was  applauded  and  there  was  a 
yam  effort  made  to  call  the  composer  forward. 

»** 

Mr.  Heinrich’s  number  with  orchestra  was  th» 
air  Irom  Snohr’s  "Faust.”  tiie  air  with  the  reel! 
tative.i.iiat  oDens  with  these  melifluous  words- 
Her  noelle  seibst  will  ion  Segen  entringen  ” 
Spohr  wrote  the  part  of  Faust  for  a bariion'e 
and  yet  in  the  opera  the  hero  is  obliged  once  to 
take  a low  ii  flat,  and  on  another  occasim?  l.« 
r?il!St°i?  a °'v  ^ , V1  the  air  chosen  by  Mr.  Hein- 
rich there  are  old-fashioned  and  meanirnrio-s 
ornamental  passages,  and  the  air,  as  a whole  is 


neither  dramatic  nor  interesting.  Although 
the  singer  often  showed  admirable  control  of 
the  breath,  and  although  he  sang  with  intelli- 
gence. he  did  not  appear  to  full  ad- 
vantage; for  in  pure  cantabile  of  merely 
i?nsii0?3  • beauty  and.  in  ornamentation 
Mr.  Heinrich  is  never  as  successful  as  in  music 
of  strongly  marked  dramatic  character.  He  is 
powerful  in  the  conception,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  diabolical,  the  terrible,  the  grotesque  ; 
he  rides  at  ease  in  the  Btorm  of  passion;  he  can 
De  dignified  in  a priestly  rote;  he  rises  with  the 
intensity  ot  an  occasion.  It  is  not  surprising 
then  that  he  was  eminent!”  successful  in  the 
songs  by  Schubert,  orthat  he  was  recalled  again 
and  again  after  his  impassioned  delivery  of 
them. 

Jfe 

The  orchestral  numbers  gave  the  audience 
much  pleasure.  A Haydn  Symphony  is  always 
welcome,  and-  the  brilliant  numbers  of  Mosz- 
kowski  and  Dvorak  show  the  favorable  side  of 
modern  instrumentation.  Tho  incidental  solos 
contributed  by  Mr.  Scttulz  and  Mr.  Mole  were 
warmly  applauded. 

***" 

The  programme  of  the  next  concert,  the  fif- 
teenth,  will  be  as  follows:  Schumann,  overture, 
Manfred Brahms,  concerto  for  violin,  D 
■major  ; Busoni,  symphonic  tone  poem  (manu- 
script), first  time ; Weber,  overture,  “ODeron.’, 
Philip  Hale,  i 
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GIROFLE-GIROFLA  ” 

RussfU  Comique  Company 

•appeared  last  evening  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in 
Lecocq’s  "Girofle-Girofla.”  Miss  Kussell  sai  g 
the  double  role;  Miss  Clement  was  Paquitl 
<Miss  Letghton.  Aurore;  Mr.  Haydn  Coffin.  Mar-’ 
asqutn , Mr.  Carleton,  Mourzouk;  Mr.  Hallam 
Fedro,  and  Mr.  Louis  Harrison,  Don  Bolero 
It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  again  the 
sparkling  music  of  Lecocq.  The  operetta  is  no  w 
nearly  twenty  years  old,  but  the  melodies  are 
as  fresh  as  when  they  first  tickled  the  public 
ear.  Lecocq  is  not  only  a melodist;  n0  knows 
thoroughly  his  trade.  His  harmonies  are  oftan 
ingenious  and  often  piquant;  hi,  contrapuntal 
knowledge  was  crowned  long  ago  by  the  Parts 
Conservatory,  and  his  instrumentation  is  dis! 
creet  and  effective.  He  might  undoubtedly 
have  achieved  greater  renown  in  more  serious 
musical  undertakings  if  he  had  not  in  his  youth 
chosen  the  ephemeral  success  of  operetta  but 

^ o^tieTs^e  A»  S 

operetta/ iffost0  ck 

ihe  version  used  by  the  Rn«»n  ptatlo?3‘ 
Mr.  Woodward,  assisted  by  Mr  Cheeveir  yr1S  Y 
win.  1 he  text  is  not  as  mangled  as  fs  ?L 
the  case  in  the  preparation  of  Frend/hn/J  f®n 
our  audiences.  One  may  regret  t i?<T?™llnfs  10r 
charming  duet  in  the  third  act  38  -°/  thu 

quin  and  Girolie.  and  the  convent  o/l  ^araf- 
that  are  substituted  are  a sorrylxchanve  T,°i-d! 
may  be  said  that  the  adaptation  as 
serves  its  purpose  anrl  ic  fo,„i“  a whole 
the  French  librettists.  V respectful  to 

The  performance  of  last  evening  was  in  mon 
respects  excellent.  From  tno  nn.fi J1  man^ 
standpoint  there  was  much  to  nrabo  Vi°,.cal 
seldom  that  the  part  of  the  twinS0,  ^ 18 
agreeably  sung  as  it  v/as  by  Mis^Kuafel fVJ  so 
have  been  actresses  here  who  havi'  J,'1Cr0 

go®tion?V1The’  °Frba„VcSi  ^ 

in  her  veins.  So  too  th«  a V lc  ^l<3?d  tan 

br,tisa  «y^°«bi*rrw“  ^ 

|effor;s  ot  alHh^S-ofl^c^p^^l 


DnriMns.  lt  V"°  iZly'Y*0  in  c™ 

fbo  twin  Sisters  as  ronresonte,l  that 

were  eminently  resDoctahln  ,y, 1I|3S  Russell 
dicious  Parental  trilu?ng  a,?,t  d show"d  iu- 
assurancos  of  a future*’  n'ni/.hoy  trav*  ample 
domestic  life.  One  mteht  mnY  “,n<1  orthodox 
DOSS,  nioro  snHgnf l inn.,  demand  more  arch- 
quality  of  action  th.*  *?’  a"d  that  peculiar 
border  lino  and  yet ^is  i?tf2ni0‘(ter8  0vi’r  11,0 
keeping  on  the  safe  shl « n,,  m 1""?cl,l,t  in 

Miss  ltussoll  (lisni,. i8,  • the  other  hand, 
niation,  and  hernunefi  i"oro  tl,a“  J*®r  usual  anT- 
deration  ami  Samv  S^.*  free  fr0111  ' 
applaudod  throughouf'Hin^ mosJ  heartily 
the  loading  memw/ of  0nil,,fl  ai‘d.  with 

caJJ°d  before  tho  curtain  /ftn/ti11101*"5’'  fi‘°  w*» 

srJsss""  “•sssf^te 

Dio  decorations  and  SiiSnnDhtuously  a,Kl 
wore  most  effective  1 8aii  ? ot,,the  second  act 
ance  is  well  worth  somni-.111  aV,,t|le  Derform- 
trotted  that  “ Girofle  fM?n’fland  U is  t0  re- 
nounced for  the  fi>/t  ni/ht  «?  ,/  Wa8  not  al>- 
■tbo  oDeretta  will  be  nbvii  ‘Jl?  enirakeinein. 
week.  00  clayed  throughout  the 

- - Philip  Hale. 

■‘(■[t  iti'  / 5 — '■/  J 

..  MISS  MAUD  MURRAY 

Parker!1  Q.  c/mp/nari  #fl  Ge0r^  d- 

Mfedler  Thkn  ’ "•  ®chuecker  and  E 

rde#  tb° 

Siven  until  S ^£»  2^™  *<* 
gramme  wa3  lomr  r ana  as  the  pro- 

tracted  untii  a comp'/ratirely  ^ata  honp^”  ^ 

comn^r;  I/10  pl,ysique  -d 

ever,  in  her  bearing  but  vsr/ ujusoiuan,  how- 
°no  of  heroic  size  sli’o  is  gracof n |Wt?Ulanly'  Ror 

and  the  assumption  of  a lui‘“  ptovement, 
mauds  lightness  of  touch  is  nm  Wter,that  de- 
Dabtlities.  She  showed  a k^?/iiyond  tier  ca-  ; 
nature  in  Nora  Perry’s  •V'?0  yled"'°  of  girlish  1 
descriptive  power  in  Fiske^  “T? w aiJ  Ten  •'  ” 
tile  Tiger  Lilv,”  and  in  “PoA  , 11,0  Rao«  of 
a long-winded  story  by  J jS/1- t to.r  Optime,” 
the  attention  of  the  audience  by  th.*’ v10,  l,e|d  ' 
her  personality  and  the  charm  „/*  ,d o/ 

Her  voico,  when  used  in  sn^ch  ,her . voice.  ! 
iiflrreeable  quality  that  it  tr? kCC^’  1s  suck  i 
she  essayed  to  sing  Muf  Mn,^/e8r0tted  that  1 
received  and  frequently  applambrl  ?rWarmly 
selections  were  the  H?r  other 

the  audience  much  pleasure.  * as:,lsted  Save 


yjr 


jCi  /x^aJL  / 4- 

MUSfC. 

New  Compositions  by  Mr.  Foote  and 
. , lv,r-  Georg  Hensche!. 

.MrH^rt liurboote  gave  a concert  in  Chicker 

by“  Mrs!  yMarie  K af£°rnoop-  H®  was  assisted 
y Mrs.  Mane  B.  bmith.  Miss  Carilsmith 

tss  "■  E-  H» 

Ihe  programme  was  as  follows: 

I Cliaconne,  CJ  major. 

x\ir  ana  largo Hanrlel 

Ithapsodie.  (i  minor  You  79  ’ Vo’  V i Hach— Salat  Saen.s 

£or’ 

| Pianoforte  suite  in  fIT 

F1VtlKao^e unXe^I F"® ' 0,d  R,lS3if>"  P“- 

8 ’ “U  the  Fim“tm  ?posea  (yP-  aiJ-Hensehol 
Allegro  a^atei  from  “Auteur  tie  m,  chambrc  ” 

| Waltz,  L major  lou.’ :U> • Heller 

| The  oboe  was  a welcota/ inst^^ta 
European  concert  halls  from  the  time  of  Ales 
sandro  Besozzi  (1700-1775)  until  about  i«-o’ 

of flCtr/Zs  names.  VirtU°S0S  is  a >ous  one-  fall 

rnlifal'de^/mmffTthe  “t  Pionoer  in  tho 
Public  about  thePbeginn?ngtoffch?sWl‘»  play«d  lu 

coucertos  by  Lo  Brun  cej‘lury  oboe  ! 

eXX®  ^-0^ 

orchestra  that  assis®ted  fhe®  oif  tke  *'e'v  Fork 
Garcia  in  1825;  no*  was  ,»»?*■  company  of 

i tressor  brought  with  him  Mon- 

and  in  1830?wo  oboists^ ±i8t8r 
concert  of  the  Euterpean  Socfety  if  New  Yoit 

18^“forbal;n,0,,i°  rW.w  Yorkr&i'i6 

«aa's.;ssS 

.~u\SK“s,,;boi“S!'lr.h*v'  b*?»  <•» 

baunst  played  a concerto  for  oboe  i,,  Vd8,?®  Mr  i 

Pegou?ard  i!‘  30,03  iU  a concert  gTyen  by  Mrsi  ' 

solViilstr'umefft/cmnjfoser^of  ^ to-day  1Sr^y  38  a 

ally  write  lor  it;  as,  lor  tasm./f  ify  Dceasmn- 
^iyrbfdS!;^d0ipte  Say0d^dta 

amiable  pieces  of  p/,tSral  iiatu^'fof'rl  Ulr°0 
' strument  that  was  oncH  al»  l«V,«  uro  ior  tl,e  ln“ 
battle  and  is  now  supposed  to  iu 

country  scenes  and  shepherds’ loves  qY/S  °l 
ot  these  pieces  seemed  pretty  and  T}?„'r„/.1U-  ,rst- 
and  if  the  others  did  not  mat-,.  .i.Y  -Cit<‘rlsllCl 
pression  it  was  no  doubt  tlm  fault  nT*nd  an,n“' 
ent  nioiiotonv  of  the  tones  of  h.»°-  t ,e  lnh':r- 
lor  a little  oboe  goes  agre/fway  1,lstrument. 

nfnUy  serio^’work'umt'^o  lUifS  ls  aa  o«S-  1 

labor  rather  “ban  marked  oof-?'  3 lhous‘H  and 
or  susimned  °Mk‘Ua,Uy 

SDend/h^spar^time^Vcompos/u^n  mperl'Vb° 

and*  \vishe.  °to 

enduring  musical  structures*®1!!^  a huild.-r  of 
tettes  will  not  »id  1 f ™s8utr  llese, '‘"ar- 
express  In  music  the  char Ztor  J ,?y  du  'iot 
they  are  tainted  with  ims  ncentv'  fllLt  "rords; 
tunes  fin  vocal  without  POSsiblo /ffect  a*®  U 


liu-so  quartettes  were  1101  wail  sang. 
vnirtw  w't  ro  "Ot  well  b ilancod.  fliid  tlio  soprano 
muon  iu  evidence.  Iffere  was  an  ap- 
parent disregard  o(  the  nuances,  ami.  tin a ''or'J>  n 
utore  was  more  el  individual  effort  than  °r  || 

Hr.'^iutet  often  showed  him-julf  l'10 
nliiu nu&aler of  his  iustrumeul;  but  Ins  attack 
w vVnoi  always  Incisive,  and  his  lone  had  not 
•tlwavs  tae  exquisite  purity  that .characterizes 
».u  ucrfoTiuanoo  when  he  is  fullv  m the  . 

Sir.  Foote  was  applauded  loudly  after  his  solo 
numbers  and  alter  his  own  compositions.  It 
would  have  been  belter  it  he  had  net  included 
the  rhapsodie  by  Brahms  among  tho  nieces,  for 

I it  demands  a player  of  more  pronounced  ability 
k to  make  it  intelligible  or  endurable. 

Philip  Hale,  i 

* ( 

TVfiv  should  a hackman  be  denied  the  lux- 
ury ot  whiskers,  lull  heard,  moustache, 
coatee,  or  any  hirsute  decoration,  whether 
known  as  "sideboards,”  “mutton  chops, 
“wind-splitters.”  "Sligos,”  or  1 Counts  Gal- 
wavs?"  Mr.  Astor,  however,  insists  on  tnoi 
enforcement  o£  sumptuary  laws.  and  *he 
ukase  has  gono  forth  from  the  Hotel  Vial 
dorf.  Although  such  laws  are  foreign  to  the 
true  Republic,  yet  individual  loss  is  here  the 
public  gain,  in  that  prevarication,  downright 
lying  and  extortion  may  he  diminished  it 
Jehu  is  obliged  to  show  his  face  undisguised 
and  naked  to  a searching  eye.  It  requires 
long  training  to  control  a sensitive  mouth  so 
that  the  lips  will  not  quiver  aud  betray  the 
speech  of  the  tongue.  Your  hairy  man  can 
blush  unseen,  like  the  celebrated  rose. 


And  so  your  ideal  waiter  exposes  his  face 
to  the  search  ot  the  investigator.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  fish  is  fatigued  by  a 
long  journey,  and  would  prefer  to  rest,  un- 
disturbed. You  thoughtlessly  ask  for  it.  j 
Duty  to  the  landlord  prevents  the  waiter 
irom  warning  you  iu  words.  The  sense  of 
duty  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  is  none  the.  less 
fine.  And  yet  a twitching  of  the  upper  Up, 
a fleeting  suspicion  of  a sardonic  smile  does 
not  compromise  Robert,  and  the  guest  is  | 
warned;  whereas  if  a beard  intervened  the 

guest  might  lose  confidence  in  fish  aud 

waiters. 

• a / C — ' /7 
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ABOUT  HANS  RICHTER. 

Facts  and  Gossip  Concerning  the  Celebrated  Or- 
cnestra  Conductor.  ‘ . 

Boston  may  well  plume  he^spU  it  Gans  Kic  - 
ter  accepts  thp  offer  made  to  him  and  comes  to 
us  as  the  leader  ot  tlie  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
ehestra.  His  reputuatlon  was  long  ago  estab 
.S  and  the  years  have  only  moved  1 m 
natural  gilts,  bis  musical  intuition,  bis  catholic 
n,stts.  hU  mastery  over  players  aud  his  worth 
as  a man  as  weil  as  a musician. 

Richter  was  born  April  L 134-3.  at  Ranh.  Hum 

1 gary-  His  lather  was  a director  of  church  mu- 
sic  in  the  town,  and  when  his  father  died  (loij<  ; | 
Hans  entered  into  tho  Hofkapelle  of  Vienna  as 
a choir  boy.  From  1800  to  1805  ho  studied  in  the 
Viennese  Conservatory  of  Friends  ot  Music. 

He  studied  the  born  under  Kleinecke.  and  com- 
position under  Seehter  and  Hellmosbsrger.  lie 
also  studied  the  pianoforte.  He  was  eugaged  as 
horn  player  in  the  Imperial  Opera  Orchestra  ot 

' Esser"called  the  attention  of  Wagner  to  Rich- 
i ter.  aud  in  1800  and  1807  Richter  dwelt  with 
i Wagner  in  Lucerne  and  coded  the  score  of 
••  TtiA  Magtersimrors  ” for  publication.  \\  lth 
the  atsismnce  of  Wagner.  Richter  was  chaser, 
rhorus  director  at  tho  court  opera  in  Munich, 
t arH  Ho  afterward  was  director  of  tho  royal 
music.  In  1809  Richter  went  to  Paris  to  study 
there  tho  state  and  conditions  of  music,  but  ho 
wascalledto  Brussels,  where  he  directed  tho 
relfearsals  ot  “Lol.engriu,”  which  was ; ner- 
i formed  for  the  first  time  ill  that  city  March  2-, 
i l H70  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie.  die  opera 
i was  given  chiefly  through  the  earnest 
p,rassin.  the  late  eminent  pianist,  l.ichtcr  had 
i fusing  difficulties  In  his  dealings  with  Vachot. 
the  director  of  the  theatre,  while  fcnngolde  was 
the  first  of  the  orchestral  conductors.  Lcou 
* Dominarlin  gives  the  following  account: 

I “A  good  fellow,  this  Richter,  and  an  exco.- 
l«nt  mudcian.  You  should  have  seen  him  with 
I Daddy  Vachot.  whom  lie  called  in  Ins  broken 
; Vreiudi  1 Mosid  Fajotte.’  with  the  nirof  a savage 
1 heart  that  wheu  lits  teeth.  I or  Richter,  sweet 
1 as  a lamb  on  ordinary  occasions,  was  leioclous 
! ,vhen  hands  were  laid  on  his  lflol.  \ acliot  was 
1 crazy  to  arrange  everything  : he  wished  to  cut 
riirht  and  left-  Richter  howled  in  avony,  and 
relied  to  witness  gods  ami  men.  singers,  orches- 
tra st^rcSrpenlers  and  fireman:  he  wont 

wishes  m^u^verv t Iff n g ’^The  *tr I ump hal  idea 

of  Vachot  was  to  introduce  a ballot  ill  tho  sec- 
m.d  act  under  the  pretext  that  the  act  needed 
™ ivenimr  That  day  Kicliter, 'strangled  by  In- 
dlirnatU'D^ thought  he  would  die.  Vachot.  too, 
wm  near  death,  for  Richter  spoke  seriously  o£ 

CbH^wevor.IDtho  performance  was  a great  sue-  1 

ccts.  , 

to  m 

*'  ■**■  - tor  went  to  Vienna  and  then  returned  to 
wand  assisted  him  in  tho  preparation  of 

BMbelunzen  King”  tor  press.  In  the 
of  1871  he  was  chosen  conductor  ' 
. Natlonal'Theatre.  Pesth,  and  he  stayed 
nntii  1875  In  that  year  he  directed  ail 
I orcncswaVionccrt  in  Vienna  with  overwhelm- 
I success  aud-h*  wag  called  to  Vienna  as  the 

fewtMoT  to  lanl&hur  ya« 

I formanecs  at  Balreutb.  and  in  1877  ho  laid  in 
Lon?lor°t he  foundations  of  Ills  great  renown  iu 

1 P.ngiand. 


Hanslick  in  his  “Musikalisclies  Skizzonbucli” 
tolls  tho  story  of  Richter’s  first  appearance  in  l 
London.  m 

• * 

It  was  in  1877  that  Waguor  was  to  direct  in  1 
Albert  Hall  a festival,  the  programmos  of  which 
wero  seloctod  from  bia  works,  before  liis  arri- 
val, two  conductors  of  Loudon  tried  to  load  the 
rehearsals — but  In  vain;  conductors  and  piSSprs 
wore  utterly  at  sea.  Richter  Kraspod  the  t^ick 
and  showed  them  the  meaning  of  the  music. 

The  musicians  were  exceedimr  glad.  At  the 
festival  Warner  was  tired  out  and  nervous ; he 
only  conducted  the  lighter  nieces  from  iann- 
haeuser"  and  "Lonhengrin.  Richter  coruiuctea 
all  the  other  selections,  and  such  was  his  suc- 
cess that  he  wits  callod  on  to  lead  a t>e  r for  in  an  ce 
of  symphonies  of  Beethoven.  Richters  friend 
Franks  bestirred  himself  and  arranged  for  three 
Richter  concerts  in  1830. 

His  orchestra  in  London  numbers  100,  and  m 
Wagner  concerts  the  number  is  increased.  He 
insists  on  strict  rehearsals,  to  which  hearers  are 
not  admitted.  . , 

It  is  estimated  that  each  of  these  London  con- 
certs, one  rehearsal  included,  costs  about  $2000. 

A full  houso  brings  in  about  $3000.  . 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  from  tho  many  and 

glowing  eulogiums  pronounced  by  experts  on 
Richter’s  abilities.  ^ mnfiAm 

Otto  Lessmann  ot  Berlin,  a hype^od®r“: 
praises  the  sincerity  of  the  musician,  and 
mends  his  loading  for  its  freedom  from  con 
ceit.,  personal  originality,  and  all  t°he 

But  he  that  wTshos  to  study  in  advance  t 
methods  of  Richter  (i should  read  care fully 
Maurice  Kufferath  a L Art  de  0f 

chestre.”  Paris,  1890  ; lor  in  this  Patnphlet  ot 
100  pages  are  many  interesting  details  concern 

*DRioh terms'  foHnstance‘Tcrupulous  in  the  mat- 
te^^ttm'nuances.  What  Kufferath  says  com 
cerning  tho  famous  orchestra  of  Brussels  may 
bo  applied  to  our  own  organization,  i. hes® 

cellent  violinists  are  I tliink.  ™ 

virtuosos,  and  they  play  as  7vbraUonW 

on  the  string.  gtvtnR  constantly  vibration  to 
tho  tone.”  But  Richter  conatantly  insisted  n. 
rehearsals  on  piano,  and  was  rigid  11 
■oryatme  of  pianissimo.  Ho  was  equally  dtffi- 
cult  to  please  in  sustained  forte.  is 

He  is  a musician  to  the  hone.  Hts  memory 
remarkable,  and  be  is  fond  of  directing  without 
the  score.  It  islhis  habit  after  tllP  tnMfniind 
to  carolully  go  over  the  score  is  i ra- 

the intentions  of  the  composer.  Hts  beat  is  irn 
nrrious  but  simple.  Ihe  rhythm  is  liiciicai 
with  remarkable  energy.  At  the- same 
does  not  annihilate  spontaneity,  he  doesnot 
reduce  tho  orchestra  to  a machine.  Ho  is  mas 
ter  because  without  imposing  himselt  upon  tne 
players  he  does  not  abandon  them.  He  vibrates 
with  the  players  and  they  with  him.  . h 

Above  all.  ho  does  not  direct,  says  Kufferath, 
for  the  audience:  he  is  there  simply  for  the 
orchestra ; he  regards  nothing  but  the  orchestra. 

Let  us  hope  that  all  these  words; are .true.  Let 
ns  also  hope  that  he  is  not  narrow,  as  has  Deeu 
suggested?  hut  that  he  is  a reasonable  man  who 
does  not  think  that  music  .Is  . “ „a  i?v  tier 
thing  of  German  invention,  fostered  by  Ger 
mans  alone. 


a-/o  j>tii  0 ? 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Concerning  an  Alleged 
Speech  of  Mr.  Paderewski. 


The  Singular  Influence  of  the 
Lotus  Plant  at  Dinner. 


Epigrams,  Original  or  Borrowed, 
Are  Often  Boomerangs. 


It  was  alleged  early  in  the  week,  and  I have 
not  seen  a denial  ot  the  allegation,  that  Mr. 
Ignace  J.  Paderewski  of  Poland  made  a speech 
at  a dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Lotus  Club 
of  New  York. 

It  is  said  that,  in  fact,  lie  made  two  speeches. 
One  wa3  In  English,  and  of  complimentary 
nature.  Ho  praised  everything  in  Amorica; 
from  oysters  to  audiqpcos;  from  natural  gas  to 
Nfcw  York  society.  ♦.  , „ ,.  , , 

While  ho  stioko  this  piece  tho  dollars  clinked 
joyously  together  in  his  pockets. 

But  it  is  said  that  ho  mado  another  speech 
later  In  the  evening. 

f lit  member  that  the  alleged  speech  was  dcliv- 
ored  “later  in  the  evening.” 

Tho  report  that  was  telegraphed  to  different 
nowsnapers  states  that  remarks  wore  made  by 
Messrs.  li.  E.  Krehbiol  aud  Reginald  De  Kovon. 
tho  musical  critics  respectively  of  the  Tribune 
and  World,  in  which  tney  spoko  of  their  duties, 
trial*  and  ioys;  or.  to  quote  verbatim,  they 
i gave  away  some  of  the  secrots  of  tae  critical 

PrMr!  Paderewski  then  aroso  in  his  might  and 
attacked  the  critics,  fortissimo  and  martellato 
To  quote  again  the  reporter:  After  they  had 

finished.  Paderewski  eagerly  asked  to  bo 
allowed  to  say  something  in  trench.  Ho  arose, 
smiling  very  amicably,  and  in  a language  of 
which  ho  had  perfect  command,  proceeded  to 

wine  tho  floor  with  critics  in  general. 

And  this  is  a Paderowskian  fragment,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  tho  reporter:  A critic 

Is  a man  who  cannot  play,  sing  or  speak,  the 
gentleman  who  was  kind  enough  to  speak 
about  his  profession  (referring  to  Mr.  Do  Kovon) 
does  not  know  We  difference  between  talent 

a,'i'hi*eroport  appeared  in  tne  Boston  Herald  of 
Sunday.  The  report  that  appeared  in  tho 
Chicago  Tribune  differs  slightly,  but  in  two 
wintrulnr  instance 


There  is  no  mention  of  tho  fact  that  the 
eminent  pianist  '.‘Rinllud  yery  amicably.  lt 
is  therefore,  not  improbable  that  1 adcrowMU. 
like  Death,  "grinn’d  horn olo  a gastly  smile.  , 
Be  loro  he  tore  the  trouihling  critics  in  pieces 

and  battened  deep  upon  them.  . . « 

In  tho  account  in  the  ylueatro  Herald  t ho 
name  of  Mr.  KroUbiel  is  substilutod  foi  that  of 
Air.  Do  Kovon. 

There  are  several  explanations  ot  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski’s singular  boliavior,  as  alleged, 
r It  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  at  all  unUkffly  that  . 
Mr.  Paderewski  never  used  the  language  attnb- 

“ BuUet  us'  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
correctly  quoted. 

* Of 

Tho  most  rational  explanation  of  his  rhetori- 
cal exuberance  is  that  he  had  partaken  too 
toefy  ot  the  Lotus  plant  served  at  the  feast 
and,  iustead  of  soothing  him,  tiie  plant  inflamed 

UOr  R ii”bl^hat‘h™  annoyed  by  the 
steady  glare  of  Mr.  Do  Koven’s  monocle.  Now, 
nothing  is  more  distressing  to  a man  ° 
five  nervous  organization  than  a monocle 
screwed  firmly  in  tho  eye  of  an  onlooker.  Yes. 
there  is  one  tiling  more  distressing,  and  that  is 
a lorgnette— a deadly  weapon  ot  attack  in  the 
hand  of  a woman  who  thinks  she  is  sure  of  her 
position  and  her  drossmaker.  , .nr_ 

if  the  account  in  the  Chicago  Hoiald  is  cm 


; in  Htn  Nf»VV  YOl'K  iriDUUO,  ill  " a,*,. 

bio\  prouorly  aud  sharply  called  altomiou  to 
the  element  of  Barnuraism  that  charac  erzes 
in  a measure  the  appearances  of  ,nr.  radereit 

ski  just  before  his  last,  final,  only  aud  lingering 
larewell  to  this  country. 

I said  at  the  start  that  l have  not  seen  any  de- 
nial of  this  allegation  concerning  the  noble 
rage  of  the  eminent  pianist,  indued,  there  has 
been  a suspicious  quietness  mNewYorkcon 
pprnimr  the  affair,  it  is  also  true  that  cue  in 
icliiirent  imd  acuto  musical  critic  of  1 own 
Topics  condemns  Mr.  Padorowski  for  hts  ful- 
some praise  of  the  critics  that  partook  with  him 
of  the  Lotus  plant.  „ 

And  does  not  the  fact* that  the  description  of 
Air.  Paderewski,  with  a critic  in  ms  hand,  en- 
gaged in  wiping  the  lloqr,  appeared  simul- 
taneously ill  newspapers  of  different  sections  of 
the  country,  tend  to  prove  that  t hci  uotM  nation 
of  an  ingenious  advertising  agent  was  notier 
than  the  heat  of -seven  1 urn  aces  ( 

But.  let  us  again  suppose  that  Mr.  Paderewski 
was  a violator  of  hospitality,  although  it  D 
difficult  to  believe  that  ue.  a courteous  man,  a 
man  of  gentle  feeling  and  refinement,  cou.d  so 
forget  himself  as  to  wantonly  spill  salt,  at 
table  His  speech  iiad  not  the  merit  of  origi- 
nality ;lor  htH  epigram  comes  down  to  ns  in 
various  forms  through  the  contunes. 

The  fact  that  his  enemy  had  not  written  a 
book,  irritated  boil-amicted  Job.  . 

Aristarchus,  the  grammarian,  commented  on 
Homer  “ with  incredible  exactness  but  in  a 
manner  rather  too  magisterial.  therefore. 
Sald-nus  accused  him  of  finding  fault  with 
everybody  and  writing  nothing  himself,  lest 
other  people  should  find  fault  with  him. 
Saldenus  lied,  however,  for  Aristarchus  made 
public  works  of  nis  own.  It  may  here  be  re- 
marked that  falsehood  often  accompanies  tilts 
particular  epigram,  or  is  the  tip  of  the  arrow. 
Martial  made  the  same  reflection. 

••  Or  publish  poems  you  yourself  have  writ. 

Or,  Laelius.  cease  to  carp  amt  rail  at  mine. 

Renner  in  his  ninth  satire  beseeches  tlioso 
who  censure  him  to  publisn  something  of  their 

own'  “Let  these  censurers  compose 

A work,  m language,  sense,  inventions  rich, 

Which  we  may  criticise,  as  iliey  tlo  ours. 

The  celebrated  Air.  Bayle  observes  that  "very 
often  such  readers  as  nave  never  wrote  nnj- 
thing  are  more  rigid  and  unjust  in  their  cen- 
sures than  those  who  know  by  experience  the 
great  toil  there  is  in  composing.  r , 

The  same  thought  is  exorossed  by  Coleridge, 
by  Shelley  and,  iu  fact,  by  many  moderns. 

Air.  Disraeli  in  Lolhair  reshaped  the  epigram. 

But  when  tho  critic  praises,  presto,  the  com- 
plaint oi  the  one  criticised  is  turned  in  tho 
twinkling  ot  an  eye  to  a complacent  purr.  . 

*The  performer  or  the  composer  says.  " X is  a 
mail  of  intelligence;  he  knows  his  trade,  ne 
discriminates  iu  judgment.  And  why  is  t o 
nrai„e  of  X thus  sounded  from  the  house  topi’ 
Because  X wrote  in  flatter  inur  ter  ini  of  the  per- 
former or  tlie  composer. 

Nor  is  tlie  judgment  ot  a man  who  has  de- 
voted his  time  and  energy  to  tlie  mastery  of  an 
instrument  necessarily  above  reproacti,  nor 
should  it  bo  received  as  though  it  wore  uttered 
amid  convulsive  turoos  from  the  smoke-ou- 
voiopod  tripod.  , 

There  aro  many  instances  of  the  unjust  and 
absnul  judgments  of  composers  and  players  and 

31  Bern lio ven,  for  instance,  grow  enthusiastic 
over  Clemciiti  aud  donied  for  some  time  the 

taGhOphi  comd  see  little  or  nothing  iu  the  piano 

Mendelssohn  could  not  take  Berlioz  seriously. 

Perhaps,  thou,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Pa- 
derewski doesiiiot  fully  appreciate  Mr.  do  Koven. 

I have  botoro  this  called  attention  to  the  de- 
lightful frankness  of  the  speech  of  the  musical 
critic  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette.  His  notice  ot  a 
concert  given  in  London  March  28  is  worth  ra- 
printing?  for  tho  evil  of  which  Itocomnlalus  ex- 
ists here  iu  Boston  as  well  as  in  Now  T ork,  Bei 
lt“  London  or  Paris.  The  notice  is  headed 
"The  Amateur 'En  Pose.” 

“ We  hiivo  said  before,  and  we  repeat  it  now 
with  some  emphasis,  that  public  concerts  given 
hv  studonts  are  a very  groat  mistake,  to  brim 
forth  for  public  examination  and  in  tho  hope  of 
public  aoplauso  artists  m uitoution,  but  by  no 

means  artists  in  effect,  is  a mistake  which  can 

not  be  protested  against  , too  severely. 
Tne  orchestral  concert  which  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  was  produced 
ai  the  St.  .James  hall  yesterday  afternoon  by 
the  students  of  tho  Royal  Academy  of  Must® 
was  an  excellent  commentary  upon  this  text. 
Let  , is  hasten  to  say  that,  consiaeriuir  the 
artistic  stage  at  which  the  performers  I a. i ar- 
rived. tho  concert  was-we  spvalc  stiictly  from 
this  point  of  view— not  uncomment. able.  But 
just  now  we  desire  to  make  eritietsm  ftemtnc 
standpoint  ot  an  average  and  mature  artistic 
stage.  Judged  Irom  this  standpoint,  hon.  if At  ■ 
he  chronicled  that  Miss ^Minnie  Robinson  sang 


kef*** 


" Hear  ye  - ... 
l>ut  with  so  sad 


that  Miss  Minnie  Robinson  sang  j 
ad”  with  a.  certain  stvnotnesesi 
1 i monolonv  iliat  you  w^ro 


away  into  slumbers?— that  Mr/flftfflq 
.rather  a liutfy  ballad  by  DonlzutlF 
.11  tin-  melancholy  tricks  of  Italian  operatic 
. it.  but  with  an  accomplishment  that  m-ulv 
smile?— that  Miss  E.  Reynolds  played  Injan 
.jorulo  and  Bull ivanosque  Connorlo  by  .Max  I 
nch  with  an  intonation  and  a sense  oi  quarter 
aes  that  brought  water  to  tho  ibetn? 
ow  tf  such  words  bo  written?  Yet  they  are 
erds  that  are  perfectly  true,  if  not  (asltmay 
i urged)  verfeutily  deserved.  In  a souse  such 
ids  arc  not  perfectly  desorvod.  for  it  is  a 
i that  one  should  not  exactly  judgo  tho 
atcurlrom  tho  point  of  view  of  tho  coinploto 

I artist.  Precisely.  And  therefore  the  amateur 
“ juld  not  be  normitted  tho  vanity  of  nosing  as 
) complete  artist ; if  the  amateur  persists,  in 
sing  the  amateur  must  abide  by  tho  consij*- 

PHILIP  IlALK. 
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;zan  and  Lablache  in  the  cast  ; “ Samson,”  a French 
J | opera  by  Duprez,  the  famous  tenor  (the  elder  Dumas  as- 
BSisted  in  the  libretto).  Duprez  in  his  “Souvenirs  d’un 
1“  anteur”  calls  this  opera  “ my  cherished  work,  in  which 
JI  put  the  most  of  my  heart,  intelligence,  time,  and,  I may 
®av,  myself.”  The  first  scene  represented  “ Gaza  ” and 
It  e meeting  of  “Samson  ’and  “Dalila;”  the  second  was 
it  Sorek,  with  the  seduction  and  the  treason;  the  third 

I ^Showed  “Samson”  grinding  at  the  mill  of  the  Philistines, 
■pd  the  fourth  was  the  pulling  down  of  the  temple  of 
.iDagon.  Pauline  Viardot,  Miss  Duprez  and  Puget  were  the 
Isaief  interpreters  in  the  concert  performance  ; Viardot  was 
l™e  mother  of  “ Samson.”  “Mehala.” 

■ Duprez  was  unable  to  put  his  opera  on  the  stage.  Fould 
■ the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  told  him  the  stage  setting  of  the 
•last  act  would  cost  over  100,000  frs.,  &e.  Duprez  then 
| changed  the  words  to  suit  a subject  almost  analogous, 
■ t*le  Crusades;  the  opera  was  then  called 

I It  rP  °ra  ' " Samson’”  however,  was  translated  into 

I ..  • ,lan  anf^  German,  and  was  given  in  concert  form  in  Ber- 
I m ,n  September,  1857.  Duprez’s  account  of  his  work  con- 
I , lns  ' manl  interesting  and  peculiar  opinions  concerning 
I the  character  of  opera  in  general.  “Samson,”  a grand 
I °Ptra  by  Raff,  has  not  been  performed  ; at  least  I can  find 
I n °f  a PerformanceA  Saint-Saens’  “ Samson  et  De- 
I , ,S  had  a.  sin2ular  experience.  It  was  finished  about 
I < , although  in  1870  the  second  act  was  tried  with  Au- 
I Sjta  Holmes,  Henri  Regnault,  the  painter,  and  Bussine. 

I ffte  same  act  was  sung  in  1874  at  Mrs.  Viardot’s  country 
I P‘ace.  She  was  “ Delilah,”  and  the  other  singers  were 
I j'“tail(!  Auguez.  The  first  act  was  sung  Good  Friday, 

" l0’  at  t*le  Chatelet,  Paris,  in  oratorio  form,  and  the  sing- 

ers were  Miss  Bruant,  Caisso  and  Manoury.  The  first  op- 
eratic performance  was  in  German,  December  2,  1877,  at 
v'jgpar.  under  the  direction  of  Lassen,  and  with  Miss  von 
Muller,  Ferenczyand  Milde. 


Music  in  Boston. 

Boston.  April  9,  1893. 

**  QAMSON,”  an  oratorio  by  Handel  was  given 
O in  Music  Hall,  Sunday  evening  the  2d  by  the  Han- 
sel and  Haydn  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Zerrahn. 
The  solos  were  sung  by  Mrs.  Nordica,  Miss  Rollwagen. 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Winch,  Plunket  Greene  and  Gardner  S.  Lam- 
son. 

* 

* * 

“ And  it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that  he  loved  a woman 
in  the  Valley  of  Sorek,  whose  name  was  Delilah. 

• “ And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto  her,  and 
Said  unto  her,  Entice  him,  and  see  wherein  his  great 
strength  lieth,  and  by  what  means  we  may  prevail  against 
him,  that  we  may  bind  him  to  afflict  him’  and  we  will  give 
thee,  every  one  of  us,  eleven  hundred  pieces  of  silver.” — 
Judges  XVI,  4,  5. 

•X* 

* * 

The  story  of  Samson  and  Delilah  has  furnished  the  text 
for  many  musical  works.  Riemann  gives  this  list  of  operas 
and  oratorio^s : “ II  Sansone,”  Italian  oratorio  by  G.  P. 
I Colonna,  Bologna,  1677,  although  there  is  no  mention  of 
I this  work  by  Walther,  Fetis  or  by  Riemann  in  his  “ Musik- 
I Lexikon  “ Sansone  accecato  de  Filistri,”  oratorio  by  F. 
| A.  Urio,  Venice,  about  1700  ; “ Simson,”  German  opera  by 
|C.  Graupner,  Hamburg,  1709  ; “ Samson,”  grand  opera,  by 
I Rameau.  Voltaire  made  the  sketch  of  a libretto  for  this 
I opera,  but  the  orthodox  cried  out  against  the  audacity  of 
“ the  infidel  ” in  using  a biblical  subject  for  the  stage , and 
I they  prevented  the  performance.  Voltaire  alludes  to  the 
I fact  in  a note  to  the  libretto  published  in  1752  ; in  the  note 
| he  refers  to  “ Samson  ” appearing  with  “ Harlequin  ” as  a 
I miracle  worker  at  the  Comedie-Italienne,  and  says  that 
I Rameau  used  the  music  written  for  “ Samson  ” in  other 
I operas,  as  “ Zoroastre.” 

The  “ Samson  ” of  Rameau  was  given  privately  at  the 
I house  of  La  Popeliniere  and  with  success  “ Samson,” 
English  oratorio  by  Handel,  1742  ; “ Samson,”  oratorio  by 
George  von  Pasterwitz,  about  1770;  “Samson,”  French 
I oratorio  by  Lefroid  de  Mereaux,  Paris,  1774  ; “Simson," 
I oratorio  by  Rolle,  1785  ; “ Samson,”  oratorio  by  Tuczek, 
I 1809;  “Samson,”  opera  by  Wenzel  Muller,  Prague,  about 
I 1808  ; “ II  Sansone,”  Italian  biblical  opera,  by  Basili,  given 
J at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples,  during  Lent,  1824,  with  Noz- 


In  1880  the  third  act  was  given  at  a Colonne  concert  in 
Paris  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  and  with  ’ the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Walta,  Lamarchc  and  Lauwers.  In  1883 
the  work  was  given  at  Hamburg  with  wicher  as  Delilah, 
and  it  was  afterward  sung  in  the  theatres  of  Cologne, 
Prague  and  Dresden.  Its  first  performance  as  an  opera  in 
France  was  at  Rouen,  March,  1890,  with  Miss  Bossi,  La- 
farge and  Mondaud  in  the  cast.  It  was  first  sung  in  Paris 
at  the  Eden  Theatre,  October  31,  1890,  with  Rosine  Bloch, 
Talazac  and  Bc|rfiy.  Afterward  it  was  sung  at  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Aix-les-Bains,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Nantes, 
Montpellier,  Nice,  Dijon,  Florence,  Geneva.  It  was  given 
in  concert  form  in  Brussels  under  Saint-Saens’ direction  and 
at  Liege.  But  not  until  November  23,  1892,  was  it  sung  at 
the  Paris  Opdra,  and  then  with  Mrs.  J.  Deschamps,  Verg- 
netand  Lassalle.  I am  under  the  impression  that  its  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  concert  form 
March  25,  1892,  in  New  York,  by  the  Oratorio  Society  under 
Walter  Damrosch,  and  the  singers  were  Mrs.  Ritter-Goetz, 
Montariol,  Moore,  Fischer,  Distelhurst  and  Robinson. 

Luis  Cepeda,  Allu  and  Oudrid  y Segura  wrote  the  music 
for  a Spanish  drama,  “ Dalila,”  about  1875.  • 

* 

* * 

Singularly  enough,  in  the  greater  number  of  these  operas 
and  oratorios  Samson  is  a tenor.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
in  the  last  century  and  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  the 
tenor  voice  was  employed,  perhaps  for  reasons  of  tradition. 
But  in  these  days  of  realism  we  should  expect  to  find  Sam- 
son with  a “ Judenbass,”  or  a “ bierbass,”^or  with  tones 
like  unto  the  tones  of  a sarrusophone  contrebass. 

* 

Who  was  Delilah  ? 

According  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  she  dw.elt  in  the  valley 
or  by  the  brook  of  Sorek. 

Ewald  says  that  her  name  signifies  “ traitress.” 

Knobel  calls  her  “ Die  Zarte.” 

Lange  regards  her  as  a weaver  woman, she  was  not 
absolutely  a “zonah.”  And  in  this  connection  read  the 
essay  of  Montaigne  on  “ Cripples,”  in  whirfh  he  refers  to 
the  Greeks  who  decried  women  weavers.  * 

Renan  smiles  a fat  smile  and  dubs  her  fine  drolesse  ” 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  “ a bad  lot.” 

Others  find  that  her  name  is  akin  to  the  verb  “ einlullen,” 
to  lull  asleep.  t 

Chrysostom  argues  gravely,  and  without  warrant,  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  Samson  ; and  the  pious  Milton,  whose 
domestic  experience  was  sour,  accepted  cheerfully  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Holy  Father. 

Some  have  called  her  an  Israelite  in  the  employ  of  the 
Philistines,  a political  hetaera.  It  is  hard  tp  determine 
the  nationality  of  the  dwellers  in  Sorek,  for  the  frontier 
was  as  shifting  as  the  love  of  the  woman  who  immortalizes 
the  locality. 

In  the  libretto  of  Saint-Saens’  opera  Delilah  ” is  a 
zealous  priestess  of  Dagon  ; she  refuses  to  deliver  up  “Sam- 
son ” for  gold,  but  she  betrayed  him  through  religious 
fanaticism.  She  is  then  the  sister  of  “ Judith.” 

* 

* * 

In  the  tragedy  by  Ippolito  d’Aste  made  known  to  us  by 
the  elder  Salvini,  “ Delilah”  loves  “ Samson.”  Before  she 
met  him  she  could  say  : 

Within  the  arms 

Of  many,  in  the  heart  of  none ; ’mid  loves 
Unbridled,  loving  overmuch,  I never 
Loved  any  truly. 

She  revolted  at  the  idea  of  betraying  a strong  man  : 

I will  not  ope  his  tomb  ; he  shall  noTtaste 
Death  in  my  kiss. 

She  calls  on  the  night  to  hide  her  after  the  betrayal. 
She  tells  blinded  “ Samson  ” that  she  was  the  sport  of  fate. 
She  clings  to  his  breast  in  the  temple  scene. 

* 

* 

We  know  nothing  about  this  woman’s  beauty,  whether  it 
was  of  common  type  or  of  that  excellence  praised  by 
Bacon,  that  hath  some  strangeness  in  the  proportion. 
Milton  fancies  her  “bedeck’d,  ornate  and  gay  ; an  amber 
scent  of  odorous  perfume  her  harbinger  ; a rich,  Philistian 
matron.  According  to  the  Miltonic  version  she  was  a 
woman  of  stilted  tragedy,  who  must  have  seduced  solemnly 
and  in  accordance  with  approved  traditions,  that  she 
might  be 

Nam’d  among  the  famousest 
Of  women,  sung  at  solemn  festivals, 

Living  and  dead  recorded,  who,  to  save 
Her  country  from  a fierce  destroyer,  chose 
Above  the  faith  of  wedlock  bands. 

Yet  the  poet  admits,  through  the  chorus,  that  she  had 
“ outward  ornament,”  which  was  the  means  of  shearing 
“ the  fatal  harvest”  of  “Samson’s”  head.  But  he  reviles 
her  throughout  the  poem,  so  that  we  wonder  at  “ Samson’s” 
infatuation,  and  say  with  the  chorus  : 

God  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man  ! 

* 

* * 

Was  it  just,  however,  for  the  mighty  poet  to  thus  wreak 
eternal  vengeance  on  his  wife,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Powell  ? 


v-L£  > 

MUSIC, 


The  Twenty-second  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  programme  of  tho  twenty-second  concert 
of  the  Symphony  Orchostra  was  as  follows; 

; Overture,  “.Manfred  ” Schumann 

Concerto  for  violin.  D-malor lira  inns 

| Symphonic.  Tone  l’oein  (Manuscript) Huaoul 

Overture,  Oberun Weber 

Mr.  Kneisol  was  the  violinist. 

Mr.  Busoni’s  orchestral  pootn  is  dedicated  to 
i Mr.  Nikisch. 

It  calls  for  a modern  orchestra  that  includos 
1 harp,  doublo-b assoon,  bass-clarinet,  English 
I horn,  gong,  cymbals,  xylophone  and  drums  in 
plenty. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  instruments,  Mr. 

Busoui  does  not  succeed  in  catching  one  effect. 

He  is  alert,  he  is  eagor  ; he  deliberately  makes 
great  preparations,  so  that  tho  hearer  sees  him 
laying  trains  of  gunpowder  for  tho  future  ex- 
plosions ; or,  again, he  hopes  to  catch  the  hearer 
napping,  and  startle  him  by  an  unexpected  dis- 
charge of  orchestral  artillery. 

But  try  as  ho  may  ; let  him  use  silence  or  the 
xylophone,  or  let  him  set  everything  going  at 
full  speed;  lo,  there  is  no  effect,  except  that  the 
hearer,  however  well-dispoied,  is  disturbed  and 
dismayed. 

The  poem  is  said  to  be  ’’purely  fanciful,” 
‘’absolutely  free.” 

The  hearer  therefore  enjoys  tho  privilege  or 
discovering  things  in  the  music. 

Tho  hearer  is  lirst  introduced  to  Spenser’s 
darksome  cave,  where  ho  finds 

*•  That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 

.M  using  lull  sadly  in  Ids  sulleln  mind." 

The  scene  changes  and  the  curtain  rises  on 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 

There  is  a luueral  march  in  honor  of  the  en- 
gulfed. 

Tho  mourning  is  dispelled  by  tho  advanoe  of 
the  Chinese  army  arrayed  in  all  the  glorious 
panoply  of  war. 

Again  we  are  in  Europe,  and  the  sun  rises  on 
tho  battle  ol  Austerlitz,  After  the  realistic  de- 
scription of  the  battle,  there  aro  groans  lor  tho 
defeated,  lamentation  for  tho  slain,  and  cheers 
for  the  little  Man  in  Gray. 

But  now  tho  hearer  becomes  confused : the 
music  is  wilder  and  Is  thrown  lrom  tiio  stage  iu 
spasmodic  jets. 

There  are  suggestions  of  the  blowing  up  of 
Hell  Gate  and  an  audible  aurora boroalis. 

And  thero  is  a final  return  to  tho  cave  in  the 
first  scene. 


Mr.  Busoni  is  a pianist  ot  remarkable  ability. 
No  one  in  this  country  to-day  is  in  certain  re- 
spects hissuperior,  and  in  other  certain  respects 
he  is  superior  to  his  colleagues. 

| He  has  orchestral  technique  as  well  as  tho 
technique  of  tile  pianist. 

I But  when  he  wrote  this  orchestral  poem  he 
I had  nothing  to  say. 

1 And  so  he  wrote  many  notes  for  many  instru- 
ments. 

A little  simplicity  would  have  boon  more  to 
the  purpose. 

One  melody  of  power  or  beauty  would  have 
been  grateful. 

A logical  sentence  firmly  knit  would  have 
pleased  more  than  this  rhapsody,  punctuated 
solely  by  dashes,  exclamation  points  and  points 
of  interrogation. 

j 

Tho  feature  of  tho  concert  was  Mr.  Kneisel’s 
fine  performance  of  the  concerto.  Tlioro  might 
have  been  a more  marked  display  of  power  in 
tne  last  movement,  and  nowhere  in  the  per- 
formance was  there  a revelation  of  teinpora- 
| meat.  But  the  playing  of  Mr.  Kneisel  was  pure, 
accurate,  chaste  and  full  of  nohie  seronity.  He 
deserved  the  enthusiastic  welcome;  ho  de- 
served the  hearty  applause  that  followed  each 
movement  ; for  ho  is  an  artist  whose  chief  aim 
is  to  glorify  the  clioson  composer,  and.  he  de- 
votes himself  body  and  soul  to  the  task. 

I * * 

* 

The  overtures  were  played  with  dramatic 
power,  and  the  concert  was  of  reasonable 
length. 

»*. 

The  next  concert  will  be  devoted  to  selections 
from  tho  works  of  Wagner.  Miss  Kaschosua, 
Mrs.- Nikisch,  Miss  Loimer  and  Mr.  Meyn  will 
sing. 

Philip  Hale. 
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MUSIC. 

The  Maritana  Opera  Company  I 
The  Rose  of  Castile.” 

The  Maritana  Opera  Company,  under  th 
direction  of  Mr.  Leon  Reach,  gave  Balfe’s  turn 
j ful  °1)era  " The' Rose  of  Castiio”  in  Union  Hal 
I ,t  ar°miT8''  -nh0  o£  the  Queen  was  sun 
i by  Miss  Lucille  at  Shepard,  tho  musics 
I “auKhter  oi  a musical  mother.  J,liss  Shcpar 
has  a pqro  an,d  agreeable  voice  of  good  range 
j She  sings  with  ease  and  skill,  and  gives  amph 
! promise  for  the  future.  Last  evening,  both  it 
song  and  in  dialogue  her  enunciation  was  fo 
the  most  part  indistinct.  Miss  Edith  Mac 
Gregor,  as  Donna  Carmen,  had  a comparative!; 
unimportant  part,  which  allowed,  however  th' 
display  of  a contralto  voice  of  rich  ’and 
sympathetic  quality.  Miss  MacGregor  also 
showed  stage  experience.  Here  is  a woman 
nniPI!1  uatu.ro  has  trealod  generously;  with 
patienoo  a-nd  work  slio  wiil  undoubtedly  climb 
p,,l°  yj®  Position  that  belongs  to  her  by  right 
Mr.  hoi  Brine,  as  Don  Sallust,  gave  7m 

p.easure  by  the  delivery  of  his  numbers  and  t he 

™!5S  XSSKK  ifesasssjlrft 

iu0“  °d  Ut10  ” udionj*,1  and* Jf  rl^Vr^'ciark^mr- 
nishod  the  amusement.  u ulr 

ft  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  this 
liDJ!i£I'enL,?UH  oerioumanco  of  Bali  da  opera  ft 
J'i,fUfhlclunt'  say  lllat  the  domestic  opera  of 
S‘e  V*  w‘“  W from  such  begihnmgs.  Mr 
i fr’!0"'3  the  capabilities  and  the  limit;;! 

of  tho  people  of  hts  company,  and  he  acts 
Wisely  m the  cutting  of  hiVcloth.  16  ^ j 

Jho  audience  was  applauseful  and  seven]  1 
numbers  were  repeated.  cral 

* 1 Pwti  rp  UHMr'  t 


Xo.  Delilah  ” was  no  tragedy  quc>  >.  with  stilted  tread 
.ind  s:  idem  voice.  “Samson”  in  double  darkness  oft  re- 
.,u  cred  her.  as  l’ierre  de  Boseosel  de  Chastelard  sighed 
is  loose  love  when  he  could  not  sleep  in  prison.  He 
ught  of  the 

Heavy  scents  of  hair 
And  fire  of  subtle  amorous  eyes,  and  ps 
More  hot  than  wine,  full  of  sweet,  wicked  words 
Rabbled  against  mine  own  lips,  and  long  hands 
Spread  out,  and  pale  bright  thro  e and  pale  bright  breasts. 

Kit  to  make  all  men  mad. 


th 


A n what  became  of  her  ? Did  she  secretly  love  the  Lion- 
Kt'ler  to  her  death,  and  drink  daily  to  his  memory  in  deep 
draughts  of  the  strong,  heady  wine  of  Sorek  ? 5\  hat 

Philistine,  what  wandering  stranger  could  ever  fill  the 
place  of  the  departed  ? 


Her  name  is  not  found  in  Thomas  Hey  wood’s  “ Nine 
Books  of  Women."  Restif  de  la  Bretonne  does  not  include 
it  in  the  list  of  celebrated  women  in  alphabetical  order  at 
the  end  of  “ Les  Gvnographes.”  Defoe  does  mention  her 
in  “The  Political  History  of  the  Devil,”  but  he  calls  her 
naughty  names.  * 


Mr.  Plunket  Greene  displayed  a command  of  the  breath, 
and  his  enunciation  was  delightfully  distinct.  He  sang  his 
numbers  with  the  tones  heavily  detached,  and  the  accentua- 
tion of  roulade  passages  was  much  exaggerated.  He 
showed  a tendency  to  force  his  lower  tones.  I believe  that 
be  will  be  more  effective  in  his  song  recitals  of  the  immedi- 
ate future. 


The  Lillian  Russell  company  gave  “ The  Mountebanks” 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  Aprils.  It  was  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  operetta  in  this  city.  Cellier’s  music  shows  the 
physical  and  mental  weakness  of  the  late  composer  ; it  is 
neither  tuneful  nor  interesting.  Gilbert’s  libretto  is  not  one 
of  his  best,  in  spite  of  excellent  lines.  The  action  drags, 
and  the  second  act  is  dreary  in  the  exposition  of  the  effects 
of  the  potion.  The  company  is  worthy  of  a better  piece. 


MUSIC. 


losephus.  like  an  experienced  man  of  the  world,  thus 
moralizes:  “As  for  Samson  being  ensnared  by  a woman, 
that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  human  nature,  which  is  too  weak 
to  resist  sins.”  Richard  Rogers,  of  Weathersfield,  in 
Essex,  preached  many,  many  sermons  on  the  Book  of 
ludges  one  Lenten  season,  and  he  plumed  himself  thereon, 
so  that  the  sermons  were  published  in  1615.  He  was  a 
stern,  ungallant  man,  and  yet  in  his  invectives  he  occasion- 
ally smacks  his  lips.  Listen  to  the  words  of  the  preacher  : 
“ Samson  was  drunk  with  the  sottish  and  inordinate  love  of 
her— then  he  saw  too  late  with  Adam  that  God  was  gone 
from  him  and  that  he  had  lost  all  the  great  strength  which 
God  had  given  him.”  The  preacher  then  probably  addressed 
a prominent  member  of  his  congregation  : “It  delighted  the 
old  ribald  to  see  and  hear,  and  regret  the  pageants,  stories 
and  practices  of  uncleanness  which  he  remembreth  he  hath 
wrought.”  Did  Samson  think  of  the  consequences?  No, 
according  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Rogers,  for  “ Delilah’s  lap 
and  armes  was  no  fit  nor  likely  place  or  occasion  of  such 
thoughts  or  meditations.”  Samson  was  “ blindfolded  with 
her  beauty.”  * 


Mr.  Carl  Baermann  gave  his  fourth  and  last  chamber  con- 
cert, April  4.  He  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  C.  M.  Loeffler, 
Kun’z,  H.  Heindl  and  Schulz.  The  program  included  Mo- 
zart’s piano  quartet,  E flat  major  ; Beethoven  s sonata,  op. 
27,  No.  2 ; Beethoven’s  variations  and  fugue,  op.  35,  and 
Rhineberger’s  piano  quintet,  op.  114.  This  concert  gave 
much  pleasure,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  ensemble 
and  the  thoughtful,  impersonal  and  unexaggerated  per- 
formance of  the  solo  numbers.  Mr.  Baermann  and  his 
associates  were  loudly  applauded. 


Poor  Samson  ! Like  Huayna  Capac,  the  Peruvian  ruler, 
“he  could  never  refuse  a woman,  of  whatever  age  or  de- 
gree she  might  be,  any  favor  that  she  asked  of  him. 

* 


How  was  Samson  blinded  by  the 
lances,  red  hot  needles  or  red  hot  oil  ? 
usual  means  in  those  days. 


Philistines  ? With 
For  these  were  the 


The  commentators  and  the  myth  hunters  have  made 
sport  with  Samson.  A Roman  Catholic  legend  represents 
him  as  a physician.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  finds  that  the  j 

[actions  of  the  hero  portray  the  Sceptical  Philosopher.  Sir 
Richard  Burton,  in  “ The  Book  of  the  Sword,”  is  sure  that 


Samson  is  the  Hebrew  type  of  Hercules,  the  strong  man, 
[slayer  of  monsters  and  the  Sun-god,  and  he  quotes  Wilkin- 
son and  Jablonski  ; but  Renan  laughs  and  claims  that  pure 
I mythology  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 


The  program  of  the  twenty-first  Symphony  concert  was 
as  follows  : 

Dramatic  overture  (MS.) Mlss  LanS 

Aria  from  “Faust  ” Spohr 

Mr.  Max  Heinrich. 

Symphony,  C minor,  No.  9 (B.  and  H.) Haydn  j 

“ Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus  ” . . I Schubert  ! 

“Die  Allmacht  ” ' 

Mr.  Heinrich. 

Theme  and  variations |. from  gujte  No.  1 Moszkowski 

Perpetuum  Mobile 

Scherzo  Capriccioso Dvordk 

Miss  Lang’s  overture  is  perhaps  a creditable  work  for  a | 
young  student.  Whether  it  deserved  a place  in  a Sym- 
phony concert  is  another  question.  Although  Miss  Lang 
in  certain  songs  has  shown  in  the  past  a pretty  melody , the 
themes  of  the  overture  are  not  of  marked  originality  or 
striking  effect.  There  are  ingenious  passages  in  the  de- 
tail, but  there  is  a general  lack  of  definite  purpose  in  the 
conception  and  in  the  carrying  out.  The  composer  seems 
to  be  pricked  by  the  desire  of  extracting  ideas  from  the 
orchestral  instruments  in  turn.  As  a result  there  is  occa- 
sional  piquancy,  and  there  are  pleasing  measures,  but  this  , 
dramatic  overture  is  a promise  rather  than  a fulfillment. 
It  is  as  though  the  composer  deliberately  set  about  to  see 
what  she  could  do  in  this  line  ; there  was  nothing  musical 
within  that  forced  its  way  irresistibly  and  assumed  orches- 
tral shape  and  color. 

Mr.  Heinrich  is  more  at  home  in  music  that  calls  for  gusts 
of  emotion  or  dramatic  interpretation  than  in  the  sacchar- 
ine strains  of  Spohr.  Although  in  the  aria  he  often  showed 
fine  phrasing  and  a full  command  of  his  resources,  I pre- 
ferred him  in  the  songs  of  Schubert.  It  would  be  easy 


More  extraordinary  still  is  the  comment  made  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Bayle  on  the  Philistines  compelling  Samson 
to  grind  at  the  mill.  This  is  a prudish  age,  and  I must  not 
copy  the  ingenious  speculation  recorded  and  amplified  by 
Bayle.  Do  you  remember  the  Scythians  who  spared  the 
lives  of  males  captured  in  battle,  but  put  out  their  eyes? 
Herodotus  tells  the  story  in  his  artless  way.  At  the  same 
time,  Bayle  thinks  they  are  in  the  right  “who  cannot  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  Philistines  were  so  good  natured 
as  to  punish  in  so  agreeable  a manner  a man  who  had  been 
I a scourge  to  them,  and  whom  they  hated  as  a pest.” 


to  quarrel  with  this  singer  of  pronounced  individuality  if  he 
were  viewed  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  bel  canto  ; but  Mr. 
Heinrich  has  the  great  faculty  of  creating  apparently  at  will 
a fitting  atmosphere  that  enwraps  the  hearer  as  well  as  the 
singer.  He  is  intellectual  in  his  delivery,  and  his  intellectu- 
ality is  quickened  by  emotion.  His  numbers  were  followed 
by  spontaneous  and  long  continued  applause.  Indeed, 
after  the  songs  by  Schubert  he  waj>.recalled  again  and 
again. 

The  symphony  gave  much  pleasure,  and  Mr.  Schulz  was 
called  out  for  his  performance  of  the  ’cello  solo  in  the 
minuet.  The  numbers  by  Moszkowski  and  Dvorak  were 
brilliantly  given,  and  in  the  flute  variation  from  fhe  suite 
Mr.  Mole  exhibited  his  skill  to  the  evident  delight  of  the 
audience.  Philip  Hale. 


You  know  the  argument,  and  the  text,  wrenched  by  New- 
i,  Hamilton  from  Milt  on’s  tragedy  for  Handel’s  oratorio. 
The  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a blind  man  ; they 
imagined  a conjugal  squabble  ; they  indulged  in  acul  reflec- 
tions on  matrimony  ; they  delighted  in  Ilarapha  and  boast- 
ing and  counter  boasting  : and  the;  introduced  an  aria  with 
trumpet  obbligato.  Saint-Saens  ponders  the  story  of  Sam- 
son and  Delilah  What  apjieals  irresistibly  to  him  as  a man 
of  our  own  day  ? The  temptation , to  be  sure,  and,  whether 
there  enter  into  the  subtle  minded  questions  of  treachery 
for  patriotism  or  religion,  the  hearer  recognizes  at  once  a 
passionate  duet.  * 

» M.  JC 


i c \ yJL  i 

Music  in 


The  performance  of  Handel’s  oratorio  was  creditable  to 
to  th<  society  so  far  as  the  choral  work  was  concerned,  but 
the  oratorio  itself  might  well  be  left  on  the  shelf,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  airs  and  a few  choruse  I Iandel’s  “ Sam- 
on,"  even  when  it  is  cut  to  the  quick,  is  a weariness  to  the 


Boston. 

boston,  April  10, 1893. 

LET  me  first  add  a paragraph  to  “.Samson  in 
music.” 

The  “ Samson,  Richter  in  Israel,”  by  Tuczek,  is  not  an 
oratorio,  as  I stated  last  week  ; it  is  a melodrama. 

These  works  mu  be  added  to  the  list : “ I ginocchi  di 
Sansone,”  oratorio,  by  P.  P.  Laurenti,  Bologna,  1H8,  II 
Sansone,”  ballet,  by  the  Count  von  Gallenberg,  Naples, 
1810,  Vienna,  1811  and  “Sansone,”  an  oratorio,  by  Paolo 
Frontini,  Catania,  1882.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Von 
Gallenberg  was  the  husband  of  Giulietta  Guicciardi.  i 

* 


Mr  Arthur  Foote  gave  a concert  in  Chickenng  Hall  the 
13th.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Sautet,  the  first  oboist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and  by  the  quartet  of  the 
church  where  he  is  organist— Mrs.  M.  B.  Smith,  Miss  L.  C. 
Smith,  Messrs.  G.  J.  Parker  and  C.  E.  Hay.  The  program 
was  as  follows : 


Two  Concerts  by  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Under  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch. 

Tlie  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Damrosch.  gave  tho  last 
concert  of  a series  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Tromont  Theatre.  The  symphony  was  the 
fourth  hy  Tschaikowsky ; it  is  wild,  at  times 
barbaric,  at  times  exceedingly  effective ; the 
Russian  is  evidently  impatient  with  set  sym- 
phonic formulas,  and  would  fain  give  lrco  rein 
to  liis  fantastic  imagination.  The  work,  how- 
ever, is  not  ono  to  he  idlv  passed  by  or  coolly 
dismissed.  Smetana’s  “ Overture  to  a Comedy 
shows  contrapantal  skill  and  the  mastery  of 
self  that  is  characteristic  of  tho  great  men  of 
the  early  days  of  this  century.  Lalo  contributed 
a pleasing  theme  and  variations.  The  polonaise 
from  a serenade  by  Beethoven  gave  pleasure. 
The  performance  of  these  numbers  was  ad- 

mMivRlunket  Greene  sang  a monologue  from 
"The  Master-singers,  and  three  old  Irish 
tunes  arranged  and  orchestrated  by  Stanford. 
T he  Singer  has  marked  temperament  and  taste. 
He  is  inclined  to  lorco  his  tones,  and  his  deliv- 
ery is  comparatively  free  from  legato.  He  was 
loudly  applauded,  and  he  added  songs  bv  Schu- 
mann. 


The  concert  of  this  same  orchestra  in  th 
evening  in  Music  Hall  was  ot  a popular  nature. 
Mr.  Brodsky  was  unable  to  play,  on  account  ot 


_ jaSKV  was  UliauiC  kvy  “ 

sudden  sickness.  Miss  Lillian  Blauvelt  sang 
r^’s  “ Nymphes  and  Sylvaiiib  Hie 


waltz  from  ‘•Romeo  and  J allot.  Sho  met 
with  overwhelming  success,  hue  is  a nam  • 
some  woman,  and,  in  manv  cases,  this  is  hal 
the  battle.  Rut  as  a sniffer  sho  is  entitled  tc 
warm  praise.  Her  voice  is  agreeable 
and  well  trained.  Mrs.  bcalchi  san:-i 
Rossi’s  '•  Ah  reiulimi  ” with  an  anachronistic 
accompaniment,  and  the  rondo  lroin  Oin- 


pdll  llilvlie,  wlltt  ui.w  . 

dereila ; ” but  her  performance  cannot  be  com 
' id.  The  orchestral  numbers  were  Oheru 


mended,  me  oreuw>*w<»»  »»»“■ 
biui’x  “ Concert  Overture,  ’ two  numbers  trom 
Bach  suite,  two  numbers  from  Peer  Gynt  suit 
No.  2.  the  intermezzo  from  Naila.  prelude  t 
"The  Mastersingers,”  the  well-known  andant 
from  a tschaikowsky  string  quartette,  am 
Liszt’s  " Festival  Sounds.  W hite  iheie  rnigii 
be  a few  exceptions  takou  to  the  reading  of  th 
Prelude  to  "Ino  Mastersingers”  there  is  heart 
praise  for  tho  performance  of  the  orciiosir 
throughout  the  evening.  Mr.  Damrosch  has  a 
excellent  band,  and  he  himseit  grows  steadil 
in  musical  stature.  His  concerts  Him  seaso 
1 have  given  much  pleasure,  and  it  is  to  be  hope 
j that  they  will  be  a feature  of  no£j,i Hale. 


The  new  fashions  in  woman’s  dress  c 
maud  a more  than  ordinary  expenditure 
money  iq  the  procuring  of  material  ai 
time  in  the  making  of  the  costume.  To  t 
masculine  eye  tho  effect  of  the  new  is  not 
charming  as  that  of  the  old;  but  masculi 
rebellion  would  be  vain.  The  fashion 
very  contagious ; was  it  not  Argentre  w 
said  years  ago:  “For  such  a sup. 

Unity  in  pomp  spreads  among  the  worn 
everywhere  in  an  instant.”  Then  ag: 
the  lot  of  the  male  reformer  of  dress  is  haij 
There  was  Thomas  Conecte,  a Carmeli 
who  declaimed  against  the  extravagant  liei 
dresses  of  the  women  of  Flanders,  and  hir; 
little  boys  to  hoot  at  women  so  equip 
when  they  were  seen  in  the  street.  W 
happened  to  this  bravo  reformer?  He  v\ 
burnt  at  Rome  in  1434  as  a heretic. 


( i/ivO*  l y - Cj ) 


WITH  THE  MUSES 


A Survey  of  Social  arlj 
Literary  Boston. 


Music  at  the  Hub  Sixty  Yea 
Ago. 


Education,  Charities  and  Pliila 


throp'c  Movements. 


For  many  year?  Boston  was  without  dot 
tho  literary  centre  of  the  United  States, 
though  certain  of  the  famous  ones  of  literati 
did  not  absolutely  make  tho  city  their  d well! 
place,  they  lived  In  towns  near  by.  they  mot 
friendly  conversation,  and  their  innuer 
and  their  fame  were  the  honor  and  i 
pride  ot  our  townsfolk.  It  is  true  t, 
this  boast  ot  Boston  was 
unchallenged,  particularly  during  the  (1 
days  that  preceded  tho  Civil  War.  when  Sor 
erners  looked  askew  at  men  of  Ma -sack ns 
and  pointed  with  pride  at  thilr  own  novel 
and  poets.  Yet  there  was  a period  when 
city  was  the  contral  point  of  American 
Lire.  To  day  a Claim  for  pre-eminent  super 
Hy  would  bo  perhaps  rash  and  ham®  too 
throw.  Tho  limes  havo  changed.  M<m  a™ 
obliged  lo  leave  the  sconos  of  their  la 
in  order  to  win  recognition.  The  historian, 
essayist,  the  novelist  and  tho  poet  mav  l>  m 
West,  the  South  or  ’evon  In  commercial 
York,  and  yet  ha  famous  throughout  tho 


ty'line  of  mun  that  bi.aiio*  raw  otty 
ia  nearly  extinct.  Of  those  who  wore 
ce  watched  ouriously  he  strang-eri  in  the  Old 
_rner  Bookstore,  the  only  one  now  loft  is  the 
iOnorad  Dr.  Holmes,  who  bears  so  (tracolully 
the  weight  of  years. 

Ahd  yet  there  are  some  now  liylnr  hero 
whoso  names  have  struck  the  roof  of  the  world, 
and  there  are  many  who  are  gaining  each  year 
In  reputation. 

The  historian  Parkman,  whose  work  is  of 
enduring  fame,  has  a slimmer  place  nt  .Jamaica 
Plain,  hut  ho  lives  in  winter  in  Chestnut 
Street,  where  ho  now  rallying  from  a severe 

sickness. 

There  is  T.  B.  Aldrich,  the  outter  of  cameos  in 
verso,  the  master  of  doiicato  humor  and  fanci- 
ful invention.  who  came  to  us  from  Portsmouth 
and  now  lives  in  a stately  old  house  at  tlio  top 
of  the  lull  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  Does  ho  re- 
member to-day  tile  hours  snout  nearly  tlnrty- 
hvo  years  ago  in  Pfaff's  cellar  in  Now  York, 
when  the  Bohemian  was  a leuiDorarv  power  in 
literature?  Has  he  forgo’ ten  his  noetn  in  the 
lust  number  of  “Vanity  Fair?”  Did  he  then 
dream  of  "Identity  ” or  “ .Marjorie  Daw  ? ” 

, VVearesttli  honored  by  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  once  so  graphically  described 
ns  the'  Battle  Her  of  the  Republic.”  and  her 
daughter.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  lives  in  Be.v 
con  Street.  Mrs.  James  V.  Field,  known  as  An- 
nie t teld  to  many  a reader,  has  her  homo  on 
Charles  Street,  and  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  has  for 
tom  years  made  her  home  with  tier. 

; Then  there  is  Mrs.  .Margaret  Do  laud,  a P’nn- 
sylvauian,  who  cuns  to  us  from  Now  York 
when  she  married  Mr.  Lorm  F.  Del  and.  She 
now  lives  at  112  alt.  Vernon  Street,  and  she  will 
move  further  up  the  hill  this  spring.  Mrs 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton  is  still  in  Rutland 
Square,  where  her  Frid  iv  aftemoou  receptions 
are  a feature  of  the  social  side  of  our  literary 
life.  Mrs.  An uii  Eichberg  King,  the  brilliant 
daughter  of  a brilliant  la’iier,  has  again,  ami 
laiely,  delighted  tlie  readers  of  magazines 
Miss  Katherine  Eleanor  Conway,  a woman  of 
keen  intellect  and  executive  ability,  is  still  as- 
sociated with  ».ho  Pilot. 

| Dr.  Edward  Everett  Halo  finds  time  to  con- 
tribute almost  daily  ironi  his  stock  of  wit  and 

I Wisdom. 

1 Mr  Fred  J.  Stinson,  “J.  S.  of  Dale”,  writer  on 
legal  subjects  and  a novelist  of  more  than  or- 
d'nary  invention,  has  just  taken  a house  on 
Brnoon  Street.  Mr.  Russell  Sullivan,  play- 
wrignt  andvteller  of  tales,  a man  with  a style  of 
singular  eftarm,  lives  in  Charles  Strour.  Robert 
Grant,  who  ha<  so  recantiy  told  in  delightful 
manner  of  the  joys  and  th  ■ annoyances  of  mir- 
ried  life,  lias  liis  hom  > in  Mari  boro’  Street.  Mr 
3.  1.  Wheelwright,  who  gave  promise  as  a 
humorist,  has  for  some  time  found  keener  en- 
jovmeiiL  m taking  part  in  tne  farce-comedy  of 
local  politic-’. 

Mr.  James  Jeffrey  Rocho,  po.-t  and  re- 
c ninter  of  buccaneering  deeds,  does  not  allow 
newspaper  work  to  stide  bis  imagination. 

Mr.  Arlo  Batos  is  also  an  editor,  and  bo  is 
knowu  to  the  world  at  large  as  a no  ;t  ol  refiued 
taste,  polished  diction  and  morbid  tendency; 
he  has  written  novels  that  command  respect. 

J hen  there  are  men  who  are  known  as  Bns- 
i on ' ana  and  yet  live  in  neighboring  towns,  as 
Mr.  Henrv  U Merwin,  the  writer  on  law,  the  ox- 
lollei-  and  deiunder  of  the  horse,  a man  who 
was  oub  iftly  praised  bv  the  Supreme  Court  and 
by  George  William  Curtis.  The  collection  of 
Ins  articles  troin  the  Atlantic  even  extorted 
praise  Irom  the  Amerioa-hating  Saturday 
Review.  ■ 

fedh,  in  the  city  are  writers  of  promise  whose 
JBs  am  sit  Present  chiefly  of  local  reputation 
JB.  SW  :,lr-  Henry  O’Meara,  historians  as  Mr 
-J,  D.  MnCrackati.  Air.  Win.  M.  Brown,  a storv- 
-witer  and  publisher  of  stories. 

■ the  chief  ot  our  playwrights  is  Mr.  B.  E 
Wooif,  tne  accomplished  dramatic  and  musical 
crun;  oc  tne  Saturday  Evening  Gazette  of 
winch  paper-  lie  is  aiso  editor.  “Tim  Mighty 
Dollar  •ud  “Bounce  and  Co.”  are  perhaps’ the 
bos,  exhibition  of  his  satiric  power  ami  .Kill  in 
|»aiposHi:)u.  Inara  are  other  plays  by  j mrual- 
sty  uii1 1 amateurs  that  have  seen  tne  .tgnt  or 
Wp  quietly  in  the  owner’s  desk;  but"  The 
.'lign.v  Dollar  gave  two  typical  characters  to 
too  American  stage. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  now  3fi  years  old.  It 
3X**.  its  public  and  administers  knowingly  to 
th«,ArVn",y»it1i  l0  Thurland  Al.igiziue  ami 
•although  tuey  are  conducted  from 
cXaMCt  **6riU*  6ian^poillt,:5’  ar°  magazines  oi 
It  i,  impossible  to  speak  in  asuoerfici.il  sketch 
51  the  many  admirable  articles  on  topics  of  the 
clay  that  appear  in  the  newspapers  amt  periodi- 
cals ot  the  town,  and  are  often  contributed  by 
men  of  distinction  in  the  variom  callings  of 
Nor  is  it  here  possible  to  speak  of  the  ad- 




Air  and  largo Bach-Saint-Safins 

Rhapsodie,  G minor  (op.  79,  No.  2) Brahms 

Ihree  pastoral  pieces  for  oboe  and  piano  (op.  81)* Foote 

Allegretto  grazioso,  in  G minor. 

Andantino,  in  A major. 

Allegretto,  in  F major. 

Piano  suite,  C minor  (op.  80)* Foote 

Allegro  appassionato. 

Romanza. 

Toccata. 

Five  quartets,*  the  text  being  old  Russian  people’s  songs,  and 

the  music  composed  (op.  51)  by Henschel 

Allegro  agitato,  from  “ Autour  do  ma  Chambre  ” (op.  MO).  Heller 
Waltz,  E major  (op.  81) Moszkowski 

I he  starred  numbers  were  given  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city- 

* * 

A little  oboe  is  a dangerous  thing. 

* 

* * 

A little  oboe  goes  a long  way. 

* 

* * 

And  yet  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
spends  time,  labor  and  invention  in  the  composition  of 
pieces  for  oboe  and  piano. 

I wish,  by  the  way,  that  the  word  hautbois,  or  hautboy 
bad  lived  on  English  soil,  or  that  oboe  had  not  sprung  up 
and  choked  it.  The  first  form  is  of  fine  old  age,  for  did  not 
Praetorius  as  far  back  as  1618  give  as  synonyms  with 
Pommern  “ Bombardo  ” or  “ un  Bombardone,”  the 
French  word  “ Hautbois  ” and  the  English  “Hoboyen”? 
Or  does  Rabelais’  “ haulx  boys  ” seems  more  characteristic? 
lake  for  instance  Dryden’s  famous  ode  : 

Flushed  with  a purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face  ; 

Now  give  the  haut  boys  breath  ; 

He  comes,  he  comes ! 

If  “oboes “were  substituted  would  there  be  the  same 
Bacchic  jollity? 

Kastner  suspects  that  the  name  hautbois  was  originally  a 
generic  term  for  different  kinds  of  wood  instruments  which 
were  used  in  treble  parts. 


But  I do  not  propose  to  bore  you  by  talking  about  the 
ancient  character  of  this  instrument.  There  are  interest- 
ing details  in  “ Histoire  de  1’ Instrumentation,”  by  Lavoix, 
fils,  and  in Xamminer’s  “ Die  Musik,”  an  admirable  book. 
If  anyone  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments or  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  instrument 
he  should  consult  “La  Facteur  Instrumentale  a l’Exposi- 
tion  Universelle  de  1889,”  by  Constant  Pierre,  and  this  book 
contains  a lively  discussion  over  a matter  of  quality  of  tone 
as  affected  by  the  material  of  the  instrument  that  produces 
the  tone. 

* 

* * 

Now  if  the  oboist  looks  at  the  article  “ oboe  ” in  Grove’s 
Dictionary,  he  will  find  a singularly  inadequate  article  so 
far  as  the  repertoire  of  the  instrument  is  concerned.  Han- 
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del,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schumann  are  mentioned  but 
the  reader  would  never  know  that  Sammartini  or  San  Mar- 
tini, brother  of  the  symphonist  and  one  of  the  greatest 
virtuosos  of  his  day,  a great  favorite  in  London,  wrote  six 
concertos  for  oboe  and  a dozen  sonatas  ; yet  these  were 
published.  There  is  no  mention  of  Vogt,  who  died  in  1870 
although  he  was  at'the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  Vogt  left  be- 
hind concertos,  airs  and  arrangements.  Brod  was  a famous 
player  ; he  wrote  fantasias,  airs,  a bolero,  a nocturne  and 
an  instruction  book  ; he  did  much  to  perfect  the  instrument, 
but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  article.  Then  there  was 
the  Besom  family  ; Alessandro  wrote  solos  that  were  pub- 
lshed  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London.  Nor  is  there  talk  of 
Le  Brun. 

* 

* * 

Now  to  the  oboist.  A catalogue  of  pieces  for  his  instru- 
ment would  be  of  more  lively  interest  than  investigations 
concerning  the  origin,  the  resemblance  of  the  frestel,  the 
pipe,  the  fistule,  the  frestiaux,  the  pipeaux,  the  chalemel 
and  the  chalumeau.  He  does  not  care  whether  the  oboe 
was  of  German  origin,  or  whether  it  was  known  in  Peru 
Asia  or  Egypt.  That  it  was  used  long  ago  on  account  of 
its  sour  and  powerful  tone  (characteristics  of  the  old  instru- 
ment)  in  war,  as  well  as  in  the  rustic  dance,  would  not  ex- 
cite him.  The  history  of  the  Hotteterre  family  might  not 
interest  him.  He  might  look  curiously  at  the  trio  played 
by  oboists  m blue  cloaks,  with  golden  borders,  when  they 
assisted  at  the  ceremonial  greetings  of  the  citizens  of  Frank- 
fort ; for  the  trio  is  preserved , and  it  may  be  found  in 
I Weckerlin’s  “ Nouveau  Musiciana.”  He  would  undoubtedly 
| be  pleased  with  the  different  instruments  in  the  museum  of 
; the  Paris  Conservatory-instruments  of  ebony,  ivory,  box- 
wood, horn  and  strange  and  fragrant  woods.  He  might 
glow  with  pride  at  the  story  of  the  deeds  of  illustrious 
predecessors,  as  Ferlendis,  the  favorite  of  Brigida  Giorgi 
Banti,  the  Venetian  singer.  Now,  Banti,  according  to  Da 
Ponte  (and  he  was  no  mean  judge),  was  free  in  speech  still 
freer  in  deportment,  a heavy  drinker,  when  thwarted  in 
her  desire  a termagant-in  short,  a thorough  vocal  rounder. 
Then  there  were  Galliard  and  Fischer.  Fischer  married 
the  daughter  of  Gainsborough,  the  painter,  and  his  tone 
had  “ such  an  impudence  as  no  other  instrument  could  con- 
tend with.”  There  were  Ramm  and  the  Harringtons  and 
the  Parkes. 


1 lie  obeo  was  for  a long  lime  a favorite  in  concert  halls, ' 
not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  European  cities.  The  people 
of  Vienna  listened  gladly  to  oboe  solos  from  Ferlendis,  j 
Ramm,  Le  Brun,  Czerwenka,  Triebensee  (who  wrote  many 
concertos),  in  the  early  days  of  concertos.  From  18(X)  to 
I860  Simon,  Fladt,  Wendt,  Westenholz,  Thurner  (who  I 
thought  that  he  was  poisoned  by  coffee  given  him  by  a 
woman  of  Vienna ; when  lie  recovered  he  brought  ac- 
tion against  her,  and  yet  he  was  only  subject  to  periodical 
madness),  Dietz,  Sellner,  Ullman,  Petschachcr,  Krahmer, 
the  husband  of  clarinetist  Caroline  Schleicher.  But  after 
1860  the  oboe  in  Vienna  was  less  and  less  often  heard. 

* 

* * 

Oboe  solos  have  been  often  applauded  in  the  concerts  of  1 
the  Paris  Conservatory  from  the  sixth  concert  (1828),  when  I 
Brod  played  one  of  his  own  concertos,  even  until  our  own  I 
time,  when  Gillet  played  concertos  by  Handel,  as  in  1880.  1 
* 

* * 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  oboe  solos  were  | 
heard  in  Boston  and  in  Salem.  Graupner  played  concertos  I 
b f Le  Brun  and  Fischer ; one  program  speaks  of  the  j 
“ oboe,”  another  of  the  “ hautboy.” 

Mr.  Krehbiel  has  discussed  the  introduction  of  the  oboe  S 
in  New  York  in  his  interesting  sketch,  “ The  Philharmonic  9 
Society  of  New  York  ; ” and  I notice  that  in  1847  Mr.  de  H 
Ribas,  the  honored  virtuoso  who  is  now  living  in  Boston,  Q 
played  at  a Philharmonic  concert  in  your  city  an  aria  for  9 
oboe  from  a violin  solo  by  De  Beriot.  Mr.  de  Ribas,  by  the  | 
way,  played  the  romances  of  Schumann  with  the  pianist,  9 
Mr.  Tucker,  in  this  city,  the  season  of  1888-4.  The  last  I 
appearance  here  of  the  oboe  as  a solo  instrument  in  a |j 
Symphony  concert  was  in  1888,  when  Mr.  Sautet  gave  a con-  1 
certo,  G minor,  by  Handel. 

* 

* * 

There  was  a tradition  in  Germany  when  I was  investigat-l'l 
ing  the  music  and  the  breweries  of  that  country  that  it] 
was  the  habit  of  oboe  players  to  go  mad.  I am  unable  to  j j 
J trace  the  origin  of  this  tradition.  The  books  are  full  of  a j 
| instances  of  oboists  living  to  advanced  age  in  full  posses-T 

jsion  of  their  faculties.  It  is  true  that  Alessandro  Besozzi 
was  never  married  and  lived  for  forty  years  with  his 
j brother,  the  bassoon  player;  their  tastes  were  so  similar 
that  they  dressed  precisely  in  one  and  the  same  manner; 

) but  there  are  here  no  symptoms  of  madness. 

I Anton  Filz,  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra,  died  in  1768 
j from  immoderate  indulgence  in  spiders,  which  tasted  to 
| him  like  strawberries  ; but  he  was  a ’cellist,  not  an  oboist. 


In  French  slang,  “ to  play  the  oboe  ” is  to  be  hung.  This 
is  an  old  expression,  for  in  1622  Sorel  said  that  “Justice 
plays  the  haul  bols,  because  she  builds  gallows  from  which 
the  guilty  are  suspended.  Emile  Gouget,  in  commenting 
upon  this  poor  joke,  perpetrates  a weaker  one  ; “It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  oboe  of  our  facetious  ancestors  was  at  the 
same  time  a wind  and  a string  instrument.” 

* 

* * 

‘ ‘ To  play  the  oboe  ” is  also  an  expression  in  French  for 
“ cutting  down  your  trees  to  raise  money.” 

* 

* # 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  Mr.  Foote  and  his 
amiable  pieces,  and  you  see  at  once  that  there  has  been 
little  of  musical  interest  this  week.  Of  these  pieces  the  first 
is  melodious,  and  indeed  charming,  with  a piano  accom- 
paniment of  real  interest.  Perhaps  the  other  numbers  are 
of  lesser  worth,  or  perhaps  the  ear  was  soon  satisfied  by  the 
acid  and  comparatively  inexpressive  tones  of  the  oboe.  At 
any  rate,  the  effect  of  the  other  numbers  was  not  as  great. 
Mi.  Sautet  played  well,  although  he  did  not  seem  fully  in 
the  vein,  as  his  attack  was  not  always  incisive  and  his  tone 
was  occasionally  clouded,  as  though  the  instrument  suf- 
fered from  our  climate. 

Mr.  Foote’s  suite  is  an  earnest  work  that  shows  study 
and  labor  rather  than  fancy  or  imagination. 

* 

* * 

You  know  there  is  a Henschel  cult  in  this  town.  When- 
ever  the  idol  is  here  the  exultation  of  the  worshippers  is  J 
such  that  any  doubting  voices  are  immediately  drowned  in  j 
the  foaming  flood  of  praise.  It  is  not  only  Henschel  the  1 
singer,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  declaimer,  that  is  on  , 
the  pedestal ; for  this  man  is  protean.  “ Great  is  Henschel,  J 
the  pianist;”  “Great  is  Henschel,  the  conductor,”  anckl 
“ Great  is  Henschel,  the  composer.” 

* 

* * 

Yes,  Mr.  Henschel  composes.  I wish  something  could  I 
be  done,  say  by  legislation,  to  prevent  him  from  publishing  I 
his  musical  thoughts. 

* 

* * 

Mr.  Henschel  writes,  sings  and  plays  songs.  In  tins* 
respect  he  is  not  unlike  that  singular  animal,  the  porcupine,  I 
who,  according  to  tradition,  is  his  own  bow,  arrows  and  ■ j 
quiver. 


These  new  qttjrteis  are  neither  intoivsting  nor  vocal.  | 
>lr  Ho  sohel  seems  to  strive  after  the  ffect  of  the  con-  j 
stantl-  shifting  modes  of  the  Russian  ‘-'k  songs.  If  the 
w,  • . < . c of  a j >yous  nature  he  affects  elancholy  strains,  j 
In  t e second  quartet  the  verse  descrip’  e of  lamentations  | 
for  Ignashenka  is  set  with  dramatic  feeling,  but  the  aftec-  | 
tation  e the  music  that  follows  is  such  that  any  pleasure  is 
immediately  lost.  No  one  of  these  quartets  is  without  mu- 
sical insincerity.  The  composer  has  nothing  to  say,  and  he 
cannot  disguise  the  want,  strive  a.-  he  may.  It  is  true  that 
the  music  was  not  well  sung.  The  voices  were  not  bal-  : 
aneed,  and  there  was  little  attention  paid  to  the  nuances. 
Individuals  sang;  there  was  no  ensemble. 

* 

* * 

The  program  of  the  twenty-second  concert  of  the  Sym- 

1 v>h on v orchestra  was  as  follows  . 

1 - „ Schumann 

u ..  • Brahms 

I Concerto  for  violin.  L)  major ^ 

j Symphonic  Tone  Form  (Manuscript!.  (First  time.) Weber 

■ Overture,  

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  admirable  perform- 
1 ance  by  Mr.  Kneisel  of  the  Brahms  concerto.  One  might 
i have  demanded  more  strength  and  fire  in  the  last  move- 
' ment.  hut  Mr.  Kneisel’s  performance,  all  in  all,  was  rare 

l fiddling.  , , . , , 

, Mr.  Busoni's  orchestral  poem  is  scored  for  full  orchestia 
l including  harp,  gong  and  xylophone.  It  is  dedicated  to 
L Mr.  Xikisch. 

The  poem  is  without  form  and  void.  There  are  no  themes 
I of  marked  originality  or  beauty.  There  are  no  effective 
combinations  of  themes.  There  are  no  effects  in  any  way, 

' in  spite  of  the  boisterous  attempts  of  the  composer. 

[ Although  the  instrumentation  shows  a thoroughly  trained 
I hand,  there  are  no  sensuous  or  serene  tonal  moods.  There 
f are  abrupt  contrasts  ; there  are  tremendous  explosions  ; I 
there  is  fury  in  plenty.  Ideas,  however,  are  few  and  far 
F between. 

Mr.  Busoni  supplied  no  text,  but,  according  to  Mr.  B.  L. 

I Woolf,  “ this  tone  poem  seemed  to  depict  a full  fledged 
t Dakota  cyclone  roaring  through  a wholesale  tinware  estab- 
I lishment,  destroying  two  or  three  dynamite  factories  with 
I wildly  explosive  results,  and  causing  the  collapse  of  a six 
K story’  crockery  warehouse.” 

* 

* li- 
lt was  stated  late  last  night  that  Mr.  Hans  Richter  will 
f surely  be  the  successor  of_Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch.  This  state- 


i ment  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higgm- 
son.  The  news  is  welcome  to  the  great  majority  of  the  j 
music  lovers  of  the  town,  although  some  fear  that  seekers 
after  musical  novelties  will  hereafter  be  obliged  to  visit 

New  York.  , 

Mr  George  Chadwick  will  be  the  organist  at  Dr.  Miner  s 
| Church  (Universalist),  and  Mr.  B.  L.  Whelpley  has  received 
a call  as  organist  to  Mr.  Savage  s (Unitarian). 

Miss  Laura  M.  Hawkins  gave  a piano  recital  the  1-th. 
She  was  assisted  by  Miss  Maud  Wilson,  alto. 

Miss  Maud  Murrey,  a large  and  sumptuous  woman  ot  a 
i fine  face  and  agreeable  voice,  was  assisted  m her  reading, 
i the  12th,  by  Messrs.  Geo.  J.  Parker,  G.  Campanan,  H. 
f Schuecker  and  E.  Fiedler.  Philip  Hale. 
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n o>u_  WTsflom  of  haviut:  so  inauy  theatres  is 
often  questioned,  but  it  must  not  ho  lowoiten 

Ml?wl8 oven  ini 
ment.  The  pooulo  doxnand  amusement  more 
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if  thii  attractions  ara  real.  rerliAP'  n too 
early  losuoak  even  carelessly  of  the  present  sea- 
son • and  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  otuorUuu* 
munis  have  not  ns  a rule  bean  ol  more  thaix  oi- 
' dfi  arv'  merit,  and  from  a business  point  oi  view 
the  season  of  '02  and  '83  is  not  as  successful  as 
many  a season  of  tliu  past. 

Music  in  Boston. 

Before  tho  Revolution  iiddiers  and  mouute- 
hfenles  wern  in  Now  Hugland  often  clawed  to 
eat her  Prejudices  di©  hard;  and  it  is  nojaobe 
flm  bled  but  that  in  1833.  even  after  the  *ople  i 
of  Bostou  were  accustomed  to ^ musi*  *ueicd 
„„,i  urotane  tins  sentiment  found  m ,iohn 
Adains’s  Diarv  of  1753  would  have  found  ap- 
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a new  orran  was  •’lnaururated  in  Bcwlstou 
Hali : the  instrument  was  b'ult  [>7  Me  sr.. 

AddIoIou  & Co.,  and  it  had  108b  PlPes* 

Z^uners ‘address  was  -1  6oygmn  Hall  Sinau-  I 
larly  tnouja  the  name  ol  Ostinelli  hoes  no, 
aon©  ir  in  tho  Boston  Directory  oi  oo. 

Handel  and  concert 

was  uivoii  Jau.  0.  and  the  oratorio  was  tne 
“Messiah.”  xi  ,, 

Jan.  27— “Creation. 

Feb#  3— “Creation. 

Feb.  10— " Croaiioa. 

Feb.  24— “ Messiah.’  , „ 

ISiaich  24 — Selections,  Haviin  Mass, 
jlaroh  3 1 — Selections,  Haydn  Mass. 

Aonl  29— Selections. 

'In ^i2";PUttou  of  Bunker  Hill 

Monument. 

Ocr,  C7 — Selections. 

Deo.  l— " Creation.^ 

from  -Mount  of  Olives.”  Haydn 
"it,  concert  in  aid  of  tho  completion  of  Bun- 

kei  Hill  Monument  was  given  durum  President 

Andrew  .Jackson’s  visit-,  but  it  is  not  ''kely  that 
he  was  present,  "as  he  was  indisposed  that  da>_ 


* •’  fi’iie  Handel  and  Haychi  is  still  an  . 
us,  and  it  shows  the  si  us  of  lusty  yout- 
than  the  marks  oi  doubting  or  too  conse.  .. 
old  ago.  Llie  Orpli  us  is  in  a nourisninft  — 
di, ion,  and  the  Apollo  and  tho  (Jecilia  m.. 
steadiiy  for  musical  righteousness,  ihooym- 
' phony  Orchestra,  founded  through  the  public  . 
spirit  ot  Mr.  li.  L.  Htgginsou.  is  lirmly  ostab-  , 
lisliud.  and  its  couccrt<  are  eagerly  | 
JooKed  forward  to  and  pleasantly  remem- 
bered. Conservatories  have  in  their 
euiplov  experienced  teachers.  Chamber  cou- 
cor.s  ' are  in  vogue,  and  tne  yearly  series 
ol  tne  Kneisel  Quartet  are  remark  ,ble  for  their 
artistic  merit.  There  are  lecit  i.s  without  end. 
Now  York  sends  us  her  conductors  Messrs, 
hcul I and  Damroson  as  visitors,  and  they  are 
welcome.  The  philanthropic  course  ot  the 
C.-cilia  in  repealing  concei  ts  for  ilie  bsnent  of 
wa.se  earners  lias  mot  with  material  reward. 
Tne  ooera  is  uot  yet  domesticated,  and  ifirenni 
invasions  are  few  and  lar  between,  lhe  death 
of  Mr.  Julius  Eichbore  is  the  most  notable 
event  of  this  season,  and  tho  ioss  is  felt  severely. 

The  Churches.  » 

It  was  jtvtt  about  100  yoar«  ago  that  "jedidiah  i 
Morse  D,  17..  Minister  of  the  Congre ration  in 
Charlestown,  near  Boston.”  prepared  ms  He-  I 

0 -u-iny  Made  Easy;  being  an  Abridgeuient  of  i 
tme  Am-r. can  Universal  Geography.  i lie  tilth 
edition  was  printed  at  Boston  by  1.1  nomas  and 
E l Andrews,  "Faust’s  Statue,  No.  45,  New- 
burv  Street."  In  1780,  according  19  tins  book, 
there  were  2370  dwellings,  18,038  iniiabitants, 
and  111  ’80  there  were  18  houses  for  public  wor- 
ship "Nine  are  for  CoiigregationafistS,  dir  o 
tor  Episcopalians, gt wo  for  Baotisis.  one  lor  lhe 
Friends,  one  for  Universalist, s,  one  lor  Roman 
Catholics,  one  for  Salidimanians.  and  one  tor 
M.etliodi-ti”  TTiore  were  mine  same  year  30 

distil  lories  and  two  breweries.  . 

And,  pray,  wtiai  was  a banditr.aiiian,  as 
the  judicious  Morse  erroneously  spelled  the 
wordV  lie  was  a iol lower  of  Robert  bandein.111, 
a ."scotch man,  wtio  published  his  sentiments  m 
17,77  and  afterward  came  to  America  and.  es-. 

1 tibitshed  societies  in  New  England  and  Nov 
bcoiia.  In  Hayward’s  "Book  ot  Religions 

1 (Boston,  1842)  the  curious  reader  wiUJiuu 


8-, 

I 


and  went  to  Cambridge  after  the  mornms  ser- 

V16n°account1ot  the  purchase  of  a new  organ 

RNo?  wereCthe  people  of  Boston  without  opera 
in  the  ylar  1833  The  Woods  made  their  first 

aopearance  in  this  city  on  Ueoe  Aer  4 . in  ,the 
! En-rlish  version  of  Rossini  s Uiudorelfa.  11 no 

other  members  of  the  cast  were  Comer  Johnson, 
and  Mrs.  Blake  and  Mrs.  Smith,  this  was  oy 

Br^efn‘  &n°;  r-vrte 

»”  sum®  ?«reUa’1’ 

l’832^at^',lMassanie^la”inwRli  Mrs. 
as  Fenella.  According  to  Cot,”rT?"1 ...  Gu;Prry- 

***  John*1  o?  Paris,”  and  other  operas  were 
also'heard  in  1832.  Then  tliere  w is  the  Italian 

°Piere  Wood^wme  singed  and  deserved 

a r ur  chu  irroq  tli©  Acrat>b©  in  trio  iirst 

beautiful*  andn°her  vofee  was  powerful,  sm- 

S^w^ivin  11 tH 

••  i)pr  Freiiscliuetz  and  iViasRanieii  »■  rn. 
two' Singers  were  also  ImaiM  in  cmmer  . 

SSntforte  manu- 

a is®  a r:; 

35nlreetNvheLaim 

n<The8' following  advertisement  will  give  an 

S&rava^Kesst 

introduced  into  liio  public  schools. 

Thor,  1ms  been  a wonderful  advance  in  the 

cultivation  of  music  witliin  1 ys  ;ythoro 

There  w.-r.s  eh;e  c>uhs  niU^PAliwi  fortnightly 
was  the  Brigade  1-and  • , Deiaq  >■  started 


full  account  of  the  tenets  of  this  "strict  and  se- 
vere sect,  who  think  themselves  obliged  *} 
separate  from  communion  and  worship  of  all 
such  religious  societies  as  appear  to  thenpnot  to 
profess  the  simple  truth  for  their  ">dy%.ound 

1 of  hope,  and  who  do  not  walk  in  obedieltce  to 
it”  Among  tlie  features  of  the  simple  tn. tn 
were  literally  " washing  each  other  s feet,  when^ 
as  a deed  of  mercy,  it  might  be  an  expression  o 
love  ” and  lhe  belief  in  ’ tlie  uulwwfulness  of 
laying  up  treasures  upon  earth  by  setting  them 
apart  for  anv  distant  future  or  uncertain  use. 

PNo\v  in  1833  tlie  churches  hero  were  as  fol- 
fows  according  to  the  Directory  of  that  year  : 

24  Cont?re-raiionai,  d Biolist  (one  of  them  Afri- 
caul  6 Episcopal,  4 Methodist  (one  Reformed 
and  one  African),  4 Universalist.  1 New  Jerusa- 
lem. X Ruin  an  Catholic,  1 Frieuis-  Society  and 
1 rjiristiaa.  The  total  was  48. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Ohurc a was  the  Church 
nif  the  Hmy  Oro-S  in  Franklin  btreet,  and  the 
Wt  Rav  B Fenwick,  was  at  its  head. 

ihe  First  Church  was  in  Chauncy  Place. 

The  Second  Church  was  in  Hanover  Street. 

Mr.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood  was  minister  at  Kin^s 
(JhaDel  Mr.  Alexander  Young,  Jr..  'vaJ).at  JJj® 
Now  South  in  Summer  Street/  Mr.  J.  Pwroont 
+he  church  in  Hollis  Street,  Mr.  f r. 
Vvrkman  was  at  the  New  North,  Hanover 
\treet,  Mr.  Samuel  Green  was  minister  at  tho 

0*'irUi!ty1  Churcn  1 wwthen  in  Summer  Street, 
nnd  Mr  T W coit  was  the  assistant  minister. 

The  Secontt  Universalist  Church  was  in  .school 
Street  and  Mr.  Ho-l-i  Ballou  was  the  minister 

« SSMS  W hs  a 
3*  Slfi  Ca?r  cl.u^,raG?etrf  ee|d  ^ 

■Hie  minister  at  Christ  Church, in  Salem  Street, 

was  Mr.  William  ^swell.  a.dfc  John  {H. 

pastor  o tHhe^  FirstU Baptist  in  Hanover  Street, 

Sed  ««  “h  YnS  WTBii 

> VS 

■ £&  ateSfteJ:  ssassatA* 

1^0  Universalist;  there  are  14  that  are  not 
lassified,  and  among  them  is  the  Salvation 
truly.  iliB  total  is  ^03. 

The  Clubs. 

The  Bostonian  is  a clubbable  man,  for  clubs  of 

erffi1 the '“Tavern”  and  the  "OddVolu 
inTheS“  Temole  Club"  was  four  years  old  in 
1®The  club  of  comparatively  recent  date  and 

organlzw^Mnce  Urt  publicM^  j^stoin’^'edRed 

srliirHi;  waars  sua; 

SSsHiSSIto* 

nTshiul.  and1  social  intercourse  is  forwarded  lu 

“^ne  Puritan  Club,  whose  building  is  now  at 

ohmtly 'of"  youiiger°U^rvjt^^S^^j^  somer- 
hiaiS"  TTionroiiniUy  to  places  ot  business  manes 


, a BBT.  and  an 

[ iutellleeni.  foundation. 


, Horn 

»ttcs  remain 

iiomut  still  nniresWIpP  tins 
at,  to  borrow  iho  foiieiloni  ox- 
. _ tiolines;  tbo  Union  Club  fire- 
substuntlal  conservatism;  tau  at. 
i is  iui>  uiujimm  plaoo  of  men  Utstin- 
i 111  arts,  in  loiters  and  in  tuo  proios- 
and  tbo  winter  exhibitions  and  con- 
i'are  iciunros  ot  tho  season;  llio  iayoru 
mil  promotes  goud-iullowshio  about  the 
iml  entertains  distinguished  actors  and 
Hans, 

..  tnero  aro  dining  clubs  without  ciul, 
ilia  r’apyrus  to  the  John  Eliot,  anil  the  list 
1 rival  m length  tho  cataloguo  ot  shins  tliat 
j ugaLtist  iroy. 

ere  are  clubs  in  endless  variotv,  devoted  lo 
ilucuiioti  of  some  si  ecial  subject,  a.  the 
mug,  tlio  Castilian. 

> are  I’ross  Ciubs,  both  male  and  female, 
isioii  Bras,  Club,  altar  its  deatus  and 
ccionsi  has  now  a home  in  lios worth 
Jr'at  ixop'i  jtt,  is  a gathering  place  for 
discs  who,  paradoxically,  seek  to  Joaru 
.raot  too  news  of  iho  day. 
pi  ton's  theory  bo  true,  viz:  " Two  Briecios 
mals  do  ot  consider  ono  another  eomp.in- 
jleorciubb.ibio  unless  their  behavior  and 
•persons  are  reciprocally  agreeable,”  thou- 
> oi  our  inhabitants  are  in  cioso  communion 


CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH. 


K1 

Comparison  With  Other  Cities  Fa-j 
vorable  to  Boston. 

Tlie  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse  claimed  that  the  (' 
climate  of  Boston  was  tho  same  as  that  of  New! 
England  at  large.  He  took  a cheerful  view  of 
this  climate,  aud  regarded  it  as  “ very  healthy.” 
"It  is  estimated  that  about  one  in  seven  of  the! 
inhabitants  live  to  the  age  of  70  years,  aud 
about  one  in  thirteen  or  fourtoeu  to  80' 
and  upward.  Winter  commonly  com- 
mences, in  its  severity,  about  the  middle  of 
December— sometimes  earlier  and  sometimes 
not  till  Christmas.  Cattle  are  fed  or  housed,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  New  England,  from  about 
the  20th  of  November  to  the  20th  of  May;  in 
tho  southern  parts  not  quite  so  long.”  He  then 
quotes  with  approval  the  opinion  of  a writer: 
"In  Connecticut  particularly  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  its  concomitants  is  more  equal  than 
elaowhere,  and  thcreiore,  as  lar  as  excess  or 
want  of  wealth  may  prove  destructive  or  salu- 
tary to  life,  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  State  may 
plead  exemption  from  diseases;”  and  Morse 
adds:  "What  this  writer  says  of  Connecticut 
iu  particular,  will,  with  verv  few  exceptions, 
apply  to  New  England  at  large.” 

The  visitor  who  is  nipped  severely  by  our  east 
winds  may  think  Boston  a town  that  trios  the 
health,  and  superficial  observers  shake  the 
head  omiuously  at  the  mention  of  the  death 
rate.  But  the  recorded  deatn  rale  of  a city  is 
not  always  a clue  to  tne  ueaith  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

l he  first  health  report  of  a trust  worthy  na- 
ture datos  back  to  1846. 

lul833  the  population  of  Boston  was  esti- 
mated at  about  65.000.  The  deaths  in  Boston, 
according  to  the  Bills  of  Mortality  now  on 
record,  were  iu  that  year  1476. 

In  1892  the  population  of  Boston  was  esti- 
mated at  469,000  aud  the  deatn  rate  was  23.92 
to  iho  1000.  iu  New  lork,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  1,827,396,  tlie  number  ot  deaths 
was  44.317  and  the  death  rate  was  24  to  the 
1000.  But  it  is  reckless  to  argue  from  the 
statistics  of  one  year. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCollom,  the  experienced  physician 
to  the  Board  ot  Health  iu  Boston,  read,  in  1891, 
before  the  Boston  Society  tor  Medical  Improve- 
ment, a valuable  paper  on  "The  Sanitary  Con- 
dition ol  Boston,”  and  the  paper  was  published 
iu  the  Boston  Medical  and  Burgical  Journal  of 
Jan.  21,  '92,  • ; 

For  tne  purposes  of  comparison  he  selected 
the  following  five  cities:  New  York,  Philadel- 

I ilia,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Berlin.  Hetneu 
endeavored  to  find  in  each  citv  the  percentage 
of  deaths  from  any  one  disease,  or  irom  any  class 
oi  diseases,  to  the  total  mortality. 

" The  death  rate  iu  Boston  per  one  thousand 
was  22.70  for  1890.  The  highest  death  rate 
reached  in  this  city  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  was  in  1872,  during  the  small  pox  epi- 
demic, when  the  proportion  was  31.80;  iu  1873 
tlie  rate  was  nearly  as  high,  being  30.27.  in 
New  York  city  the  rate  for  1890  was  24.58;  iu 
1872,  tho  year  of  tne  small-pox  epidemic,  it  was 
33-70.  For  the  last  teu  years  tne  ratio  has 
ranged  I from  30.09  to  24.58,  witn  an 
average  1 of  26.66.  In  Philadelphia  the 
rate  for  1890  was  20.76.  Iu  1872 
it  was  26.19.  For  the  last  10  years,  ending  with 
1890,  tlm  average  has  been  21.43.  Glasgow  has 
had  lor  the  same  period  an  average  rate  of 
25.21.  The  rate  ior  1890  is  25. 20.  Edinburgh 
Has  an  average  lor  tne  decade  commencing  in 
1881  of  19.40.  Tne  rate  for  1890  is  20.00,  In 
Berlin  the  rate  for  1890  is  21.51.  'The  average 
rate  for  the  last  10  years.  1881  to  1890,  inclu 
sive,  is  24.37.  In  1872,  the  year  oi  the  small- 
pox epidemic,  the  rate  was  31.00;  iu  18  75,  wnen 
ihere  was  no  general  epidemic,  the  rate  was 
32.92;  in  1883,  tlrq  rate  was  28.86.  Boston 
during  these, years  had  -respectively  a rate  of 
31.80,  24.95  abd  22.76. 

oolar  as  the  deatn-rate  from  all  causes  for  the 
decade  ending  with  18&0  is  concerned,  the  six 
cities,  just  mentioned  should  bo  placed  m the 
loUowiug  order!  Edinburgh,  with  an  average 
rate  of  19,17,  stands  at  the  nead  of  the  list,  Hav- 
ing the  lowest  ratio;  then  comes  Philadelpbia, 
with  a rate,  of  21,43;  then  Boston,  23.47;  then 
Benin,  24.52;  noxt  Glasgow,  25.21,  aud  last. 
New  York.  26.50.  If  tne  rate  for  1890  alone  is 
taken,  the  order  would  be:  Edinburgh,  20.00; 
Philadelphia,  20.78;  Beriiu,  2Loi ; Boston, 22. 70; 
New  York,  24.68,  aud  Glasgow,  2o.2o.  ihe 
epidemic  of  influenza,  Wnieu  had  a very  con- 
siderable effect  on  tne  death  rate  from  pul- 
monary diseases,  is  one  cause  ot  the  compara- 

U lively  uign  death  rate  of  Boston  and  New  York 
>n  1890.  The  effect  of  this  epidemic  was  lelt  in 
Europe  in  1889.  , 

lha  most  important  factors  in  causing  the 
comparatively  nigh  death  rate  of  Boston  arc  con- 
sumption, diarrhpeai  diseases  and  pneumonia. 
Ilia  Percentage  of  deaths  from  incse  three 
"la  to  the  total  mortality  during  1890,  iu  the 
ties  just1  mentioned,  is  as  follows ; Boston, 

■.  the  highest;  Ber.in,  29.10;  New  York, 

; Philadelphia, ' 23.88;  Glasgow,  2u.72; 
’Edinburgh-  17.14.,  If  these  three 
are  taken  Separately,  by  lol- 
tlie  full  line,  which  indicates  tuo  per- 
e ot  deatus  from  consuinotion,  Boston 
y>.  New  Yorx,  la 69;  Philadelphia, 
wun.  13.23;  Glasgow.  10.42,  and  Edm- 
9.00.  By  lol lowing  the  double  line, 
fidioates  the  percentage  of  deaths  from 
uia  to  the  total  mortality,  it  win  be 
it  the  order  is  somewhat  changed,  New 
aving  the  highest  rate.  12.44;  then  Bos- 
“72;  Philadelphia.  9.81;  Berlin.  8,34; 

1 8.25,  and  JSUiuburgu,  the  lowest,  0.3 o. 
area  .tage  of  deaths  lrom  diarrhoea! 
w tork  is  first.  Boston  third,’' 


of 


— toll,  43.47 

Edinburgh,  40.24, , 

excess  01  the  pofrJCUfclgo  Ot "i.  __ 
sumption  and  uheuuionia  in  Kojj 
nated.  it  will  L>;.S  found  t,nAt  Btestl 
rate  than  Pniudelpma  and  PJUiu 
slightly  higher  rate  than  Berlin.  Jj 
“ In  Bixsfon,  sjneo  the  year  1867.il 
ago  of , deaths  iroui  diphtheria  anclf 
to  the  total  mortality  has  dimiiUs 
to  4.30,”  : J , 

It  is  impossible  within  the  nahrovl 
this  sketch  to  speak  111  iTviitcr  de-»o 
McCollum's  valuable  and  interesting  paper.  He 
shows,  however,  that  lite.se  deductions  maybe 
drawn  irom  ifflo  comparative  statistics: 

“ tl).  That  Uie  general  death  rate  of  Boston  is 
not  exceptionally  nigh.  “ 9, 

“ (2)  That  the  excess' of  the  death  r.itein,  Bos- 
ton, over  imb  live  bines'  taken  lor  comparison,  is 
due  to  consumption  and  pneumonia.  k 
"13J  That  'lie  percentage  oi  dmiihs  of  children 
under  live  years  of  age  U)  t he  total  mortality  is 
lower  in  BoslCfn  than  111  any  Other  of  these  five 
Cities.  ■ , I ". 

" ;4)  That  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  diph- 
theria, measles,  pertussis  and  scarlet  lever  to 
the  total  mortality  is  al.o  lower  iu  Boston  man 
in  any  of  these  cities. 

" (5.)  t hat  in  this  city,  during  the  past  two 
years  (1890-’91)  there  has  been  a marked  dimi- 
nution in  tae  number  o.  Cases  of  diputheria  aud 
scarlet  lever.” 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


The  Twenty-third  Concert  of 
the  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  Opinions  of  Many  Sages  Con- 
cerning German  Singers. 


A Pleasing  Unanimity  of  a Cloud 
of  Witnesses. 


The  programme  of  the  23d  Symphony  concert 
was  made  up  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
Wasmer.  it  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  ” Itienzi.” 

yrelude  toActll!.,  Dance  of  Apprentices,  March  of  the 
\1  Master-singers,  and  Homage  to  Hans  Sachs,  from  "The 
J Master  singers  of  Nuremberg.” 

Prelude  ami  lirst  scene  from  “ Das  Itheingolrt.” 

(The  J'.hine-daughters  and  Alberloh.) 

I IVogiinde Miss  Felicia  Kaschoska. 

I tVellgunde Mrs.  Arthur  Kiklsch. 

Flosslillde Tvliss  Louise  Lelmer. 

Alberich... Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn. 

Siegfried  Passing  through  the  Fire,  from  ‘‘Siegfried,” 
Act  111..  Scene  2,  amt  Morning  Dawn,  and  Sieg tried’s 
Voyage  up  the  fthine,  from  " Gadterdieminerung," 
Prologue. 

(Arranged  Dy  Hans  Richter.! 

I Siegfried’s  Funeral  March,  from  " HcDtterdmmmerung,” 
I Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

I Eruennnilde’s  Dying  Speech  over  Siegfried’s  llody,  from 
|j  " Gcctterdasmmerung,”  Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

J liruemihilde Miss  Kasehoska. 

* 

* * 

These  numbers  were  applauded  heartily  by  a 
large  audience. 

Tno  performance  of  the  instrumental  num- 

!ers  was  brilliant  and  the  applause  was  well 
eserved, 

Wagner  in  his  later  years  rejected  “Rienzi.” 
His  most  devoted  disciples  do  not  speak  of 
this  “ error  of  youth,”  or  they  condemn  it  as  the 
abomination  ot  desolation  mentioned  by  the 
Hebrew  prophet. 

In  truth  the  overture  is  a vulgar  thing. 

Its  pomp  smells  of  sawdust;  its  glory  is  the 
glory  of  paint  and  tinsel. 

This  circus-overture  provoked,  Saturday  even- 
ing, a scene  of  tumultuous  joy. 

*** 

The  Wagner  of  early  years  was  anxious  for 
the  proper  and  peculiar  performance  of  his 
music-dramas. 

Tho  Wagner  of  later  years  was  anxious  for  the 
parformance  of  his  works,  even  on  the  concert 
stage,  without  scenic  accessories. 

Hence  these  excerpts  for  concert  use. 
Hence'this  wearisome  concert  arrangement  of 
the  prelude  and  first  scene 'from  "Das  Rhein- 
gold.” 

In  a concert  arrangement  the  famous  Dedal  is 
without  force  or  meaning. 

The  Rhino  Daughters  swim  only  in  the  imag- 
ination of  tho  hearer;  their  concert  dress  is 
hardly  suitable  for  aquatic  frolics. 

For  they  are  on  the  coDcerr,  stage,  not  in  a 
stage  aquarium. 

They  shriek  out  spasmodically  “Weia!  Wagal 
Wallala  weila  weia!” 

When  they  are  tired  of  this  amusement  they 
refresh  themselves  by  remarking  in  a loucl 
voice,  "Lalaleia!  Lalei!  Tieia!  Haha!” 

They  also  exclaim  “ ileiahahei!” 

Thus  they  bear  their  part  in  the  exhibition  of 
Wagnerian  dramatic  truth. 

*"* 

When  the  operas  of  Wagner  were  prepared 
for  performance  in  Italy  Wagner  insisted  that 
they  should  be  sung  in  Italian. 

He  believed  that  opera  should  be  sung  m the 
language  of  tne  country  ot  the  performance. 

Wo  are  obliged  in  a symphony  concert  to  lis- 
ten 10  the  German  language. 

Tho  German  language  is  the  fashionable 
speech  of  our  concert  halls. 

The  Germans  did  not  invent  the  sonata  or 
the  cantata,  the  symphony  or  the  madrigal,  tho 
opera  or  the  oratorio. 

The  Netlierlanders  and  the  Italians  rejoiced 
in  musical  masterpieces  before  mupic  was  cul- 
tivated intelligently  in  Germany. 

It  is,  however,  the  popular  impression  in  this 
citv  tliat  music  was  invented  by  the  Germans 
and  will  die  with  that  people. 


Our  own  singer-,  born  horn  and  known. to  us,  J 
give  pleasure  Iu  strange  lauds  to  foreign  audi-  1 
ences.  j 

Wo  import  for  our  own  uso  German  declaim- 
ers,  who,  too  often,  are  known  in  their  own 
country  ns  veterans  of  song.” 

Now,  a veteran  of  song  Is  not  unlike  an  “old  j 
war-norso  of  Democracy;"  he  is  cheered  fran- 
tically when  lie  appears  On  the  platform  but  no 
one  really-  listens  to  him,  for  ho  is  apt  td  1 
mumble,  by  reason  of  age  aud  dontal  imperfec- 
tions. 

* 

And  wliat.  pray,  is  tho  sentence  pronounced 
by  many  judges  of  different  nations  ami  ol  dil- 
lerent  centuries  on  German  singers,  even  when 
they  aro  voting  and  irosh,  on  tho  German 
tongue  and  on  German  vocal  art  ? 

I The  characteristics  of  German  singing  have 
1 remained  unchanged  from  the  beginning^ 
Hearken  unto  Tacitus : 

' -'^ln<?n-\sf  too.  are  found  that  kind  of 

HnrPiv.^.V10,  °f  winch  (by  them  culled 

Barding)  they  inspire  bravery ; nay,  bv  such 

approaching  fight-  y i m“e  th°  SUCce3s  of  11,0 
Nor  does  what  they  utter  so  much  seem  to 
bo,,H.'"kiug,  as  the  voice  and  exertion  of  valor 
™i,i;  1 c llofly  study  a tone  fierce  and  harsh, 

with  a broken  and  unequal  murmur;  and  there- 
fore apply  their  shields  to  their  mouths  when 
tho  voice  may,  by  rebounding,  swell  with 
greater  fullness  and  lorce.” 

Centuries  ago  Johannnes  Diacornus,  thebiog- 
, !?rr-o£  Grue:ory-  complained  of  tno  inability 
purity-  jnUaU3  l°  S1UB  tlie  ^raKoriau  song  in  its 

norTi‘,MrtriOUath  T0i06S-  roar'ng  like  thunder,  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  agreeablo  modulation 
srVonUSe  1 t ie,lr  hoarse  throats,  accustomed  to 
Strom,  drink,  do  not  allow  that  suppleness 
which  pleasing  melodies  require,  so  that  their 
horror-inspiring  voices  bring  forth  tones  which 

jo  men  lie  would  speak  French ; to  his  horses 
^Srnmii ; but  that  if  lie  were  to  speak  10  God  ho 
employ  tho  Spanish  language. 

This  mom-rcu  smiled  when  Petrus  Rovzius 
the  poet,  said  to  John  Lingua,  as  they  all  sat 
"XI‘v  Germans  don’t  spLk! 
but  taev  thunder;  and  it  is  iny  opinion  that 
yf yp3  f 4 .us?v0£  tllGlr  when  ho  thun- 

Adam  6entehce  of  condemnation  on  j 

* 

It  was  James  Ilowel  who  wrote  concerning 
German:  A full-mouthed  Language  she  is 

and  prouounc  d with  that  streugtli  as  if  one 
hail  Bones  in  his  longue  instead  of  Nerfs.” 

Frederick  the  Great,  to  whom  all  loyal  Ger- 
mans  still  point  with  pride,  loved  dearly  the 
voices  of  Italians,  and  exclaimed 
^ 'v’oulJ  rather  listen  to  an  air  whinnied 
by  his  horse  than  have  a German  prima  donna 
in  his  opera  house. 

'^e,bfe,r  Praised  heartily  the  singers  who  took 
part  m Oberon,  Loudon,  1826,  oecause  tliov 
nad  excellent  voices,  sang  witli  expression  and 
had  been  skillfully  trained  in  tlie  Italian  school. 

Schopenhauer  claims  that  the  truly  national 
characteristic  of  the  Germans  is  ” heaviness  ” 
Heaviness  is  conspicuous  in  their  gait;  in 
their  manner  of  oeing  and  acting;  in  their  talk 
set  speech,  literature,  fashion  of  understanding 
and  reflecting;  aud  above  all  in  their  style.” 

•*  # 

Let  Karl  August  Alfred,  Freiherr  von  Wolzo. 
gen  take  the  witness  stand. 

Schwerin  Inte,uUut  of  lhe  Court  Theatre  in 
He  wrote  on  musical  subjects. 

By  an  irony  of  F'ate.  his  soil  Hans  turned  out 
to  be  a fanatical  worshiper  of  Wagner:  and  he 
wrote  pamphlets  that  serve  as  a Baedeker  to 
the  traveler  through  the  mist  enveloped  region 
where  Wagner  sits  enthroned.  “ 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  elder 
DevrUmt”*  °*  VViihelmiue  Schroeder- 

“The  Sciiroeder-Devrient  never  found  leisure 
for  the  acquisition  of  tne  very  A-B-C  of  song 
and  no  one  caD  ever  be  a luliy  equipped  singer 
in  spite  of  all  suprnementary  exertion,  unless 
he  is  ab3oluto  master  of  his  organ,  before  he 
I applies  it  to  dramatic  use. 

“ Least  of  all  can  a German  be  such  a singer  ' 
unless  lie  was  born  with  an  extraordinary 
I talent,  and  unless  ho  has  studied  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree. 

'Vrf;  il  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  j 
that  ot  all  the  cultured  people  of  Jiurope.  the  ' 
Germans,  a deep  y musical  folk,  show  remark-  ! 
a ^l,y.  t ^Ptitude  tor  singing:;  and  they  show  ! 

w“Ilt10^  vocal  taste  tliat  outs  them  below  tlie 
hnxliah  even,  a nation  that  occupies  in  the  eyes 
01  the  world  an  especially  low  place  in  every 
artistic  particular,  although  this  opiniou  can 
not  now  do  entertained  with  fairness.  j 

\ve  often  hear  tliat  we  Germans  have  in- 
veuted  for  our  own  use,  a peculiar  style 

wp ! £ iv°?-s  not  a<?miTt,  °f  comparison  with  tiiat 

of  the  Italian  or  tne  T renchman.  This  is  a good- 
natured  illusion  of  people  who  are  wholly  ig- 
norant in  tlie  matter.  The  truth  is  that  the 
genuine  vocal  instinct  is  foreign  to  us,  and  so 
are  niceties  of  expression  ; tho  only  instance  to 
the  contrary  is  the  delivery  of  our  song-i,  a de- 
livery that  is  a compromise  between  singing 
and  declamation.  B , * 

•MV hat  we  aro  pleased  to  call  ‘our  styleMs 
not  hing  but  a naive  condition  of  natural  un- 
trained singing. 

“Art  is  cosmopolitan;  true  art  must  please 


the  intelligent  in  London  and  Paris,  Rdme  and 
tersburg,  as  well  as  in  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
that  which  does  not  withstand  such  a test 
may  live  on  provincial  applause,  or  the  ap- 
plause of  a coterie,  but  it  does  not  deserve  the 
attention  of  a serious  man.” 

V 

This  extract  from  the  same  book  calls  for 
deer ' Consideration  in  these  days: 

“Whoever  lias  voice  enough  to  shout  lustily 
so  that  the  walls  rock,  and  has  not  sufficient 
patience  or  artistic  spirit  to  learn  in  a decent 
manner  the  uso  of  the  instrument,  will  bo  a 
, dramatic  singer/  if  the  voice ’Is  a soprano;  an 
heroic  tenor,’  if  the  vo'ce  is  tenor.” 

*** 

. And  what  did  Gustav  Roger,  the  great  tenor, 
§ay  of  German  singers? 

I , V German  singers  have  subordinated  everv- 
' 1°  voice,  not  in  the  intelligent  variety 

! cut  in  tho  uniform  Jorce  of  emission, 

j 111  this  country,  where  pJiilosophy  has  so 
j often  left  the  earth  to  lose  itst?jf  in  the  clouds. 

• the  art  ot  song  has  stuck  to  matter. 

I he  Germans  say  they  worship  art.  It  is 
. possible;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  abando  i 
I the  god  and  adore  the  temple ; and  this  is  the 
lault  of  the  singers,  not  the  fault  of  tlie  public.” 


* * 


Wactfcr  liirtweU  d<d  not  condonin  l>'mitiful 

ringing.  even  in  the  Italian  sotlse,  excoot  " here 
:t  was  opposed  to  dram  itic  truth.  in 

Ho  regarded  the  question  ot  nationality  in 

V¥nahte  "reber  Schausololorund  Saenster  ’-  lie 
recognized  the  fact  that  tho  German  lan-uago 
u at  war  with  M canto.  tho 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  he  aeaicated 

volume  to  the  memory  of  the  Schroede^ 
Oevnent.  who  was  indeed,  a 
sin  iter.”  in  Wolzogeu’s  moaning  °Vih ?„  luro  tiio 
Neither  Berlioz  uor  Chorley  could  emlurc  mo 
singing  of  the  Schroeder-Devrieut.  , ,,  . 

Berlioz  admitted  that  she  was  dramatic, 
but  lie  hastened  to  ail  that  she  aanit  dat 
ever  she  could  not  force  a lone, 
meiits  were  in  very  had  taste  ; that  s e iutorpo 
lated  in  her  song  spnsen  phrases  and  mUrioc 
tiona  oi  execrable  effects.  u„,ui.n 

Berlioz  compared  her  to  an  actor  in  * miSt 
vaud-ville:  “ lhis  way  of  mn^tii  is  the  most 
anti-musical  and  the  most  trivial  that  one  can 
point  out  to  beginners  to  avoid.  . f . 

Now,  Wagner  admired-  tho  siui,iiil>  o 
Scuroeder-Dovriont. 

• 

Surely  did  Vernon  *L?e  have  tbe  German 
school  in  mind  when  she  wrote  t.iese  hitler 
words,  words  that  are  bitter  and  true. 

••Lei him  or  her  be  effective;  act  wBh  im- 
petuosity. declaim  with  vehemence.  shrUK 

kndyellpasaiouately.it  he  or  she  have  dra 
malic  instinct ; or  force  upper  tones,  or  bellow 
lower  ones,  or  gabble  off  shanmess  ro  adLS  il 
he  or  she  havo  strong  lungs  or  a f 1 o xi b 1 c,  t it ronr . 
any  of  these  means  will  lead  to  disiinc'.  on.  an 
they  are  qualities,  whether  dramatic  or  vocal 
which  require  little  tuition  and  loss  practice , 
above  all.  whlcti  entirely  dispense  with  i 
mere  knowledge  that  such  a tnuu:  as  an  art 
oi  singing  has  ever  existed  or  can  ever  exist. 

• 

It  Is  possible  that  the  Germans.. who  look 
askew  at  the  frivolities  of  oilier  natious,  shud- 
der at  the  instance  of  Semprouia.  the  toot  m 
Cataline  to  foment  the  rebollion.who.  occora- 
imrto  ballast,  was taught  to  sing  more  tmely 
than  became  a virtuous  woman. 

* 

Tbeir  arrogance,  however,  leads  them  to  pre- 
fer iheir  sous  tor  its  foeuns,  for  it- 
lectualitv,”  and  when  they  are  criticised  even 
gently  or  timidly.  they  cry  on.  against  the 
ignorance  or  the  childishness  of  ihe  accuser. . 

How  different  was  the  conduce  of  Anaxi- 
mander. the  philosopher. 

It  is  said  that  as  he  was  singing  the  boss  used 
to’-i  liculo  him.  upon  which  he  only  remarked, 
AVe  must  learn  to  sing  better  for  them^ake^  ” 


THE  XODERti  PAXIIOK, 

In  olden  days.  In  todays  of  powder  and 
patches,  shoe  buckles  and  clouded  canes,  the 
1 patron  of  the  painter,  the  composer  or  the 
1 author  was,  as  a rule,  a Serene  Highness  or 
an  Illustrious  Ctesar.  When  he  was  pleased 
with  his  client,  he  gave  him  graciously  an 
appointment  at  Court,  a costly  ring,  or  snuff 
box  studded  witb*diampnds  and  stuffed  with  - 
goldeu  coins.  The  patron  was  often  an 
amateur  of  no  mean  acquirements.  The 
client  too  often  repaid  him  by  crooked  knee 
and  fulsome  adulation;  he  dedicated  his 
opera  or  his  book  to  “his  most  august,  in- 
vincible and  mighty”  protector;  but  when 
he  spied  a ruler  of  louder  pretensions,  he 
I often  played  the  Hessian’s  part. 

I The  abuses  of  this  relationship  were  such 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  moved  to  define  a pat- 
ron as  “commonly  a wretch  who  supports 
with  insolence  and  is  paid  with  flattery,  j 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  lie  once  said  to  the 
recorder  of  his  words:  “No,  sir.  If  learning 
cannot  support  a man,  if  he  must  sit  with  his  ; 
hands  across  till  somebody  feeds  him,  it  is,  , 
as  to  him,  a bad  thing,  and  it  is  better  as  it 
is  With  patronage,  what  flattery!  What 
falsehood!  While  a man  is  in  equilibrio,  he  i 
throws  truth  among  the  multitude  and  lets  j 
them  take  it  as  they  please ; in  patronage  he  j 
‘must  say  what  pleases  his  patrons,  and  it  is. 
an  equal  chance  whether  that  be  truth  or 

falsehood.”  ..  . 

The  patron  still  exists.  The  parasite  is 

eternal.  . „ , 

In  this  country  the  undue  influence  of  so- 
ciety so  called,  frequently  makes  for  artistic 
unrighteousness.  We  have  patrons,  we  have 
patronesses.  A musician  or  a painter  wishes  , 
to  display  his  power.  He  finds  easily  idle 
and  capricious  men  and  women  who  for 
reasons  other  than  artistic  will  boost  him 
into  prominence.  Let  him  appear  as  under 
the  patronage  of  So-and-So,”  and  a subscrip- 
tion list  will  be  readily  filled  with  tho  names 
of  those  eager  to  appear  publicly  in  such 
goodly  company.  The  worth  of  the  client  is 
seldom  regarded  by  the  patron,  indeed,  worth 
varies  too  often  Inversely  with  the  degree  of 
patronage.  The  patron  sometimes  lends  the 
name  but  not  the  presence.  The  terra  of 
patronage  is  generally  short;  it  rarely  out- 
lives a season. 

Thus  art  suffers  by  this  Injudicious  patron- 
age. The  patron,  like  unto  Pococurante,  is 
careless  of  all  that  once  pleased  him.  Now 
ibis  evil  is  not  beyond  repair.  A Training 
School  for  Patrons  would  educate  the  rich 
anil  the  well  disposed  in  the  important  mat- 
ter of  discrimination.  There  the  eyes  and 
the  ears  could  be  adroitly  trained.  Tho  fu- 
ture patrons  would  be  able  in  a short  time  to 
'k  intelligently  concerning  chiaroscuro, 
rubato  and  portamento.  They  should,  of 
cour.e  be  obliged  to  attend  a curtain  num- 
, ber  of ’concerts  of  high  order,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  a professor  they  would  acquire 

i the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  As  gradu- 

t ales  of  such  a school  their  patronage  would 
! be  more  wisely  distributed;  and,  if  they 
vr-re  seated  In  prominent  places  In  concert 
I 1 11-  the"  could  act  »•■>  fuglemen  in  direct- 
1 tJ,e  applause,  and  thus  coa.’iflS^Af  avmp' 
i i-nthu slasm  into  righteous  ar.nre. 


. 1-  r,T~  Mu-iv  imrt  Bramn. 

if  Its  illusion!  and  dramatic  departments  the 

Journal  is  especially  fortunate.  Us  * 

lions  Mr  Philip  Hale.  He  Is  one  of  the  best 
Ku  crlL  in  the  United  States  He  was 

graduated  from  Yale  lu  the  class  of  iSVe.  and 
a"s  afterward  admitted  to  tho  Albany  Bar 
Prom  1879  to  1882  ho  was  organist  of  St 
I.lw«  at  Albany.  For  tho  next  hve  years  he 

bury.  Ho  has  written  largely  for  the  press  on 
■ music,  ami  is  tho  author  of  a humbor  of  the 
biographies  in  the  new  encyclopedia  of  musi- 
cians which  Prot.  Paine  of  Harvard  is  publish-  | 

me  at  tho  proseDttime.  . . _ 

THE  HINRICHS  OPERA  COMPANY. 

The  Hiuriclis  Opera  Company  save  Verdes 
••II  Trovatoro”  last  evening  at  the  Boston 
Theatre.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  ^ 

Leonora * Clara  Poole 

Azucena ..Favne  Clarice 

..  ."VV.  a.  Clarke 

.g.  Del  Fuunte 

CThe^ypera  moderns  'sHU  Vvmnder  at  th  e popm 
larity  of  "II  Trovatore.’  ihey  laugh  at  the 
story  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  tale  ot 
® 1°  yk!bv  farming  is  unintelligible.  No  one 

knows  from  Ferrando’s  description  in  the  brat 

. „.hirh  cniid  was  burned;  the  child  de- 

idenUfie^h  ^Ttho  cuHahfgoes^mvn^nau/'on 
j ^uPf  peossibly‘e^ow  the 

i solution .otto*  riddle,  for  they 

•ructions  of  horror  or  approval,  but  they 
kpmi  the  secret  to  themselves. 

And  yet  there  is  the  eternal  story  of  two  men 
fightmg  over  a woman.  The  every-day  passions 
of  love,  jealousy,  hatred  and  revenge  are 

P''rlm  Verdi* of  the  second  period  put  music  of 
singular  dramatic  intensity  to  this  arrangement 
of  a Spanish  dmma^  There  ^ams^hat 

hit  the  midriff  The  aih-^r o of  Leonora  hi^he 
firs',  act  w ' c“‘ JP.  » “°bu t even  the  Verdi  of 

™ “sr 

soldiers  ‘ ker  of  modern  times  has 

but  wnat  opeia  mak  J * dramatic  situa- 
shown  a surer  sraso  a his  treatment  of  the 
tiou  than  did  \ e.rdl  , u bas  uot  de- 
prison scene  ?1  he  *ana  or&a  dies  o£ 

siroyedtne  beauty  of  many^oio^  ea(>ily 

this  opera,  foi  sponian  > popularity 

There  is  no  need  of  w ouueiin^  pularity  cou. 

"I1  ti6ro7ttiCt,?o°ra1Stown.  Whenever  this 
tlne'\  l°  eive,,  1,1  a German  city  to-day.  the 
opera  is  , , (1  0 audience  is  moved, 

theatre  is  crow  ucu.  i™  * aVenins  was  in  many 

The  vcrformanco  ° ^f^y^f^rprisiug  that 

respects  exi-0U“u!7nnllHu^e  of  a large  audience 
the  enthusiastic  applau  M Tavary’s  work 
lollowed  many  “u  rs'sbe  was  o,t0u  admira- 
was  oE.  uu.BVdt‘ Y°oen‘e  of  the  fourth  act.  Oc- 
ble,  as  'j‘  Zh forced  a tone  till  the  edge  of  ner 
casioualiy  saePadu1(fk.  Occasionally  her  bra- 
was  rigged  bill  she  would  immediately 
vura  was  r.iggeu,  ou  brilliant  execution. 

Her  p^rlo  r m a i*  i tho  utd  e fr  i'rno  n t 't  i 

sssans: 

him  w ^make  a gradual  crescendo 

that  enabled  hun  t ' uio  tourl|l  accs  ll0  provoked  1 

so  that  in  the  tuiiu  Puente,  as  the 

well-deserved  ^DP^l  t®aU opera  lovers,  and  his 
Count,  is . w«l “{Jr  little  comment.  He  was 
| m r exceflent  condition,  and  "U  Baleu”  was, 

rmperiously  red^mmideA  i)umbers  and  lusty  in 

,hlbdelivery  of  the  measures.  The  orchestra  i 
th  ifniler  the  watchful  supervision  of  Mr. 
Hmricll  who  ied  with  marked  authority  and 

with  skill.  faithful  attendant,  as  well 

I s^.ssrSrSsi^a’  i-isss'jsaat 

1 lU^  -l/i,richs  gives  Boston  this  evening  the 
ndco  FrUz.”y  It  will  be'remenibere^hat 
I states  was  given  by  ^ p and  " Caval.ena 

»c^^l^w;rk^nm^r^;nIho 
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The  Hinrichs  Opera  Company  in 
Operas  by  iVlascaani. 

Mascagni’s  “L’Amlco  Fritz"  was  given  in 
this  citv”for  the  first  time  at  tho  Boston  ineatro 
last  evening  by  the  HinnchB  Opera  Company. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: Koert  Kronold 

gnzel- . • v • i'ayne  Clarke 

Flit/.  Kobuft . . . Ciithanue  Fleming 

.C.  Storey 

Fredencu i*  1 . ' .Teresa  Torreaiil 

L This  opera  was  first  produced  at  the  Costanzi 
Theatre.  Itomc.  Oct.  31.  18U1.  The  chief  sing- 
ers were  Calv^,  do  Lucia,  Llufrie  and  Synnor- 
berg  Its  first  performance  in  the  Uiiitou  States 

was  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Philadelphia. 

I nno  18  1802.  The  chief  singers  were  Se.mi 
Kiler t- Kr oil 01  d,  Oiara  Poole.  Guille  and  i>ol 
Puente  Mr.  Hinrichs  was  the  conductor. 

lastevoiiing  "Uavalleria  ltusvloaua  fo - 
lowed  "L’Ainico  Fritz,”  and  the  cast  was  as  fol- 

*OW8,  Selma  Kronold 

Heteu  Campbell 

Cola... * i'ayne  Clarke 

Del  L'ucnto 

Gertrude  Synnorbcrg 


He  started  wun  a kraceiui  naires  of  tlie 

love  *01  s»aiigeS‘ harmonfo 

stantly  9xt>ornn5unn(.XDOCre(l  aud  seemingly 

combinations  and  unexpected 

impo, Bible  fia^en„®“  o[  suzel  is  of  artificial 
ning.  dho  tlrsd  **  0,  a st;aie  employed  In 

P\QU  hn?hebleading  tone  is  lowered.  The  pom- 
which  the  loading  freeiy  m the  pastoral 

poser  docs  o°l  ‘rostless.  and  when  Iritz 

atmosphere;  he  g "How  is  your  poor  old 

asks  the  maiden  How  “ aeita- 

latherf  the  oic  i the  song  of  Beppe  are 

iloV’„fVff«ctatioii  Nor  has  tho  rustic  inarch, 

the  first  act  \s  a f ^f ' ^delightful  music. 

1 he  secoIf'f.i‘c  aCt  and  of  the  opera,  is  the 

J^eg??fHia  Uhl?ries“’  this  duet  is  of  spo.ua- 
“ Duet  of  the  Liierrios  . -nd  It  abounds  in 

neous  andexquwite  me  ody. > *t  O0  o£  jjaVid 

fascinating  El;'rl“t^nr.:,.ably  managed,  and  the 
and  his  triends  is ; admirably  manag  8jmi>Ucity- 

finale  is  moving  on  ac  taliou  by  Suzel  of 

0,1  1 o^haa^’and  Kebekah  is  marred  by 
tho  story  ot  offset  bvsheur  bombast, 

absurd  wi  imperatively  de- 

tU'?iSi0Hiird1aot*U1f«Hl  °f  thunder  and. guns. 

lhe  third  act  » turned  into  epileptic 

The  sorrow  comfort  is  an  lrrita- 

cnes  BePPC  Sezel  s avowal  is  the 

declaration6  o^an  Amazon.  Fuss  and  pother 
me  everywhere.  , 

The  man  Mfcag^  has  bot  dr^tteblood. 

He  seems  in  his  treatment  ^ his 

fear,  lost  he  ^"proomtfom  Much 

anxiety  he  loses  ai  eu  Fr£tz"  might  serve 

of  the  music  of  L Am  co  T)1U  c„mposer 

in  a tragedy  ol  lust  ana  omo  . tuey  ar0 

is  levensh.  rhythms  are  constantly  shift-  | 

hysterical.  Hls,  L'm * dwelling  in  the  security  ; 

ilifr  tiTPifionMitw'^Ho  must1' turtle  at  any  con. 
ot  a tixed  lonai  y st,ory  is  a simple 

But,  men  and  b eu  re  • liiot  drMymatlC;  it  is 
storv  of  A satiau  Uia(.  u is  uot  suggestive 

idyllic.  lti^.P  w „ musician  treats  it,  he 

to  tne  musician.  It  the  musmiarn^  Vet  Mas. 

should  not  turn , it  in t a me  odrama,  with 

cagni’s  music. suggests  a iurm  ln  sllon. 

?ue  muSc  do°es  not  as  a rule  fit  this  simple  story 
of  simple  people.  # 

1 f Tth(fryDer£0rr“aKronolda  mismok^utteHyJlJ 
factory.  ■>  <U7ei  the  sweet  and  timid  maiden. 

sx4isss:rt'fii* 

and  lhe  reoitation  . ; singing  an 

Ul  P°mt,urfor  her  dramatic ^ deficiencies  Mrs. 
atonement  loruci  uin*  by  stuuving  the  de- 

Kronold  could  loaru  much  j“Llou  'Malio!*  in 
light  fill  nerioi  malice  t French  play. 

Kughsn  ffjltar  with  his 

lines ; l‘o  was  with 

tt6^|i^w^i^^d^mauy 

of  slyness,  ot  nil  , lirtje  unseen,  f bo 

had  little  to  k wid  orchestra  was  uncertain 
per  lor  mance  besaid  in  justice  that  the 

aud  ragged.  It  must  0.  saiu  in  ^ iuslrumBUtal 

opera  presents  in  a: iiy  led  rehearsals  as 

worts' mr ‘singers  and  players  ol  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  m 

‘f  The  performance  of  ‘"Cavalleria  Rusticana” 
was,  as  a whole,  mucli  more  satUfactow 

SS"£5 WS  “KSIS  ™ 

iman ; if  doe^no t meroly  aff ect  his  epidermis. 

The  opertftlils  evening  will  be  “ Don  Gio- 
vanni.” Philip  Hals. 


AfisvU  T-j-'ch_ 
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DRAMA  AND  MUSIC. 

The  Hinrichs  Opera  Com- 
pany in  “Don  Giovanni” 

TIiiT  Hinrichs  Opera  Company  save  Don  1 
Gianni”  last  evening  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Q Del  p„ento  S 

Don  Giovanni Ualston 

jl  .Clarke 

Don  Octavio Alas  -ott 

* .Marcella  biuiUi 

Zerllna.,.. ‘.‘.'.Selma  Koert-Kroiiold 

Donna  ...Mane  iava.y 

° Tho  Anaiue' ' o t " the  "play  or  ot  Leporello  was 

tho  matter  of  smgors.  there  mu  t h0 

sopranos' ol  more  thaL  ordinary  • 

rakoholly  hero  must  bo 

explosions  are  ot  no  avail,  tlio  pas, ions 

»|  oc’irn! 

coquettish  without  vulgarity.  naction. 

must  bo  dignified  in  ^^^imne'.n  h«  efita 

JSmance.’and  »°.Anna  must  not  bo  a 


r\ 


J 
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..  t (lifficaltios  lie  in  the  bath  of  him  t 
_.d  ol»y  tfjoDon!  He  must  dive  some  i 
e reason  for  his  influence  over  women  of  I 
ml  his®  deitree : and  yet  ho  must  not  seem 
mcretv  a curled  and  scented  dsriinu.  llis 
should  be  unquestioned,  for  does  lie 
_ ime  the  Stone  Man  at  his  table?  Dash, 
try,  authority,  a cool  head,  a burning 
honied  tonsrue;  recklessness,  fertility 
tion,  a touch  of  the  demoniacal ; final 
that  readies  tragic  grandeur  and  m- 
,/  for  a deserved  fate;  all  those  enter 
|sn  ideal  portrayal  of  Don  Juan.. 

therefore,  not  surprising  that  tnis  opera 
am  satisfactorily  given,  R may  bo  said 
performance  of  last  evening  that  it  was  I 
it  iu  its  intentions.  From  the  dramatic  ! 

t it  was  wanting  in  character-draw- 
ml  in  movement.  From  the  vooal  stand- 
there  was  littie  to  praise  without  serious 
ations.  Mazatto  and  Zerliua  entered  into 
irlt  of  the  drama,  and  so  did  Leporello  iu 
r and  angular  manner. 

jl  Puente  was  a good-natured  Don,  who 
Id  nave  given  up  his  seat  in  a street  car  to 
woman,  young  or  old;  bat  he  would  then 
stood  on  the  platform  and  chatted  affably 
with  lilts  conduclor;  he  would  not  have  in- 
soircd  the  woman  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
aikbiin  to  sit  beside  her.  He  looked  well,  ho 
moved  well,  lie  sang  often  with  taste;  but,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  lie  was  an  omineutly 
respectable  and  conventional  citizen,  a pleasant 
acnuauitauce  and  an  agreeable  neighbor. 

Mrs.  i'avary  indulged  herself  in  gesticulation 
that  suggested  lino  upon  ituo,  and  showed  con- 
. tsmly  her  inclination  to  exaggeration  in  song 
aud  action.  Those  mannerisms  have  grown 
upon  her  since  her  first  appearances  in  this  city, 
when  her  Donna  Anna  was  ot  more  statuesque 
dignity. 

Yet.  iu  spite  of  shortcomings,  it  is  impossible 
to  kjll  the  music  of  Mozart.  The  hearer  is  still 
charmed  and  delignted  bv  the  immortal  liielo- 
dies.  Opera  is  a thing  of  fashion.  It  lias  its 
stne  aud  it  has  its  day.  But  there  are  master- 
piece’. few  in  number,  that  mock  at  the  caprices 
aniltbeilaws  of;  lashiou,  masterpieces  that  rest 
on  the  sure  foundations  of  eternal  beauty. 
Ouch  a masterpiece  is  “ Don  Giovanni.” 

Awl  it  is  a significant  fact  that  at  the  fag-end 
of  a nervous  century,  Verdi,  the  greatest  of 
opera  makers  now  living,  turns  back  in  his 
•'svistaff  ” to  the  simplicity  and  the  Olympian 
lity  of  the  great  Mozart, 
la  evening  the  company  will  appear  in 
...»  Bohemian  Girl,”  with  Marcella  bindli, 
Lizzie  MacNichol-Vetta.  Montegriffo,  W.  H. 
Clarke  aud  Bowman  Ralston  in  the  east. 

»*. 

, Miss  Fanny  Richter,  a pianist,  gave  a concert 
| yesterday  afternoon  in  Bumsiead  Hall.  She  was 
assisted  by  an  orchostra  under  the  direction  of 
Mr,  Lang.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Conwrto  No.  3 In  C minor,  op.  37 Beethoven 

l'trloliau  ',  A llat  major,  op.  03 Chopin 

Nocturne,  F sharp  major,  op.  15 ....Chopin 

Concerto  No.  2.  A major Liszt 

lianslick  said  the  other  day  that  "the  young 
after  growth  of  half-ripe,  but  wholly  confident, 
pianists,  violinists  and  siDgers,  especially  of  the 
bolter  sax,  is  Increasing  in  an  alarming  man- 
ner.” Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  apply  this 
saying  to  the  case  of  Miss  Richter,  for  in  certain 
respects  she  made  yesterday  a favorable  im- 
pression ; aud  yet  the  hearer  felt  as  though  sho 
were  hardly  prepared  for  public  display.  It 
seemed  as  though  she  were  still  uuder  the 
restraint  of  the  pedagogue— as  though  lie  stood 
hr  her,  ready  to  chasten  and  correct.  It 
leemed  as  though  she  had  not  given  herself 
time  for  self-examination  aud  the  cultivation 
other  owu  individuality. 

In  the  concerto  by  Beethoven,  Miss  Richter 
showed  facility  anti  critp  touch.  She  played 
with  intelligence  and  without  affectation.  She 
ohose  as  a cadenza  an  ugly  invention  ot  Clara 
Schumann.  In  her  performance  of  this  con- 
certo. as  in  the  other  pieces,  there  was  a ten- 
dency to  end  her  sentences  with  an  exclama- 
tion point  instead  of  a period;  and  so  the  end  of 
a phrase  would  be  more  marked  than  the  be- 
ginning or  tbe  centre.  Tlie  polonaise  is  a man’s 
Piece,  unless  the  woman  bo  such  an  amazon  of 
the  piano  as  Sophie  Menter  or  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe. 
the  nocturno  was  without  imagination  or  color; 
it'Was  given  almost  with  flippancy:  Our  old 
friend.  Saint  Francis,  walked  once  more  on  the 
waters  provided  by  Liszt,  and  this  time  with 
military  rigidity.  a* 

Miss  Richter  nas  apparently  cultivated  tech- 
nique rather  than  emotion.  Although  her  tech- 
nique is  of  fair  degree,  her  use  of  the  pedals 
was  often  an  abuse,  and  her  runs  were  not  al- 
ways immaculate. 

These  are  impressions  alter  hearing  her  in  a 
toe  ambitious  programme.  Her  next  appear- 
ance in  a recital  will  be  looked  ferw  ard  to  with 

interest. 

Philip  Hale. 
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e Hlnrichs  Opera  Company 
The  Bohemian  Ctrl,” 

, Balfe’3  “Bohemian  Girl  ” was  given  last  even- 
mu  st  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Hinrichs  Opera 
company.  The  cast  was  as  follow: 

^Arnhem* SV.  H.'Clarke 


JVlontigriffo 

C.  story 

......B.  Kalston 

Marcella  Lmdh 
Lizzie  Vetia 


l lie  yue«n  ol  the  Gypsies *** 

±1^  tne,  familiar  tunes  were  applauded 
iilfioc ' > ^ Performance  was  in  many  respects 
msatis.actory.  Miss  Lindn  and  Mrs.  Vetta 

’aeonS;f^aiCCeDtabl^  ,Tlle  former  showed  oc- 
^gn;U  archness,  and  the  latter  was  the  most 
miMDieof  jaalous  Queens.  lflo  men  made  lit- 
c o their  parts.  Mr.  Ciarke  mouthed  n song  • 

Moniigriffo,  as  Ihatideus  sravo  Mm 
Sfecl*‘®aSjon.fpr  the  oppression  of  Poland, 
avarv  K ‘ V1  *IVA11  ,this  evening,  with 

u the  cal  ' i aynu  Clark  aud  J)el  Puente 


) Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  April  23, 1803. 

I RECEIVED  last  week  an  interesting’  letter 
from  Mr.  Feruccio  B.  Busoni.  It  was  the  letter  of  a 
musician  and  a man.  I refer  to  it  here  for  this  reason  : A 
paragraph  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  extraordinary  orches- 
tral poem  played  at  the  twenty-second  symphony  concert  is 
of  general  interest. 

“ The  fundamental  idea,”  he  writes,  “ and  the  pessimistic 
idea  (if  you  allow  the  phrase)  of  my  composition  is  found  in 
a poem  by  Lenau  entitled  ‘Der  Indifferentist.’  For  ob- 
vious reasons  I did  not  prefix  this  title  to  my  composition.” 
Now  what  is  the  motif  of  Lenau’s  poems  ? Paraphrased 
it  is  something  like  this  : Whether  you  are  a Socrates, 
quaffing  with  a smile  the  hemlock  draught  to  the  health  of 
your  country  ; whether  you  are  a vile  child  of  hell,  blas- 
pheming under  the  headsman’s  ax  ; whether  you  are  a 
great  genius  or  merely  serve  to  fatten  the  grave  worm. 
All  this  is  of  just  as  much  importance  as  whether  the 
animalcule  that  swims  monotonously  in  the  circle  of  a drop 
of  water  turns  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  at  the  beginning 
of  the  journey. 

Now  this  is  a cheerful  subject  to  put  to  music. 

* 

* *■ 

Let  us  waive  the  question  whether  the  subject  per  se  ad- 
mits of  artistic  treatment,  and  let  us  not  discuss  whether 
there  are  such  things  as  morality  and  immorality  in  art. 

The  question  is  this : Is  it  possible  to  express  these 
thoughts  of  Lenau  in  music  ? 

* 

* rk 

Here  let  me  quote  the  opinions  of  Paul  SouriaSf’as  ex- 
pressed in  “ La  Suggestion  dans  1’  Art,”  Paris,  1893.  The 
book  itself  is  well  worth  the  reading,  but  these  extracts 
bear  directly  on  the  subject  of  program  music  and  I have 
not  met  with  them  in  English  translation. 

“ Music  may  have  a vague  meaning  for  the  hearer  and  a 
determined  meaning  so  far  as  the  composer  is  concerned. 
When  I speak  vehemently  my  speech  becomes  a chant,  and 
each  intonation,  determined  by  my  state  of  feeling,  ex- 
presses that  state  perfectly  ; yet  a stranger,  who  could  only 
judge  of  my  feeling  by  this  series  of  intonations, 
might  easily  and  totally  misunderstand  me.  I am  per- 
suaded that  the  composer  expresses  well  in  music  that 
which  he  wishes  to  say.  The  reproach  of  vagueness  rests 
on  a misunderstanding. 

“It  is  said  that  music  is  powerless  to  express  mental 
feelings.  But  what  are  these  feelings  ? 

“If  you  mention  regret,  fear,  hope,  pride,  anger,  re- 
morse, &c.,  feelings  that  we  experience  in  daily  life,  I ad- 
mit that  such  feelings  cannot  be  expressed  in  music.  Such 
sentiments  are  produced  under  special  conditions  and  the 
composer  cannot  reproduce  them  ; just  as  it  is  very  difficult 
for  him  to  indicate  them  by  means  of  imitation  or  descrip- 
tion. 

“ Let  us  take  for  instance  the  feeling  of  remorse.  I do 
not  see  how  a composer  could  make  us  understand  that  a 
fault  had  been  committed.  Would  he  try,  then,  to  give  us 
in  musical  sensations  an  equivalent  of  such  a feeling?  The 
problem  may  thus  be  propounded  : To  find  sonorous  com- 
binations that  act  on  the  hearer  as  the  regret  for  the  com- 
mitted fault  acts  on  the  guilty  one. 

‘ ‘ All  that  the  composer  can  do  in  this  case  is  to  put  us  in 
a state  of  uneasiness,  of  moral  constraint,  which  will  have 
some  analogy  to  the  feeling  of  remorse  ; but  how  can  the 
hearer  recognize  fully  the  anxiety,  the  dull  irritation,  the 
wounding  of  self  esteem,  the  physical  depression,  the  ener- 
vation that  accompanies  stormy  weather  ? It  is  true  that 
the  hearer  will  feel  something  ; but  unless  he  knows  the 
precise  object  to  which  this  feeling  is  attached  it  will  be 
impossible  for  him  to  determine  its  nature. 

“ This  difficulty  is  not  found  in  dramatic  music  where  the 
nature  of  the  sentiments  expressed  is  indicated  in  advance 
by  words  and  situation.  In  this  case  the  musical  expres- 
sion is  perfectly  clear  and  acts  on  the  imagination  of  the 
hearer  with  extraordinary  force.  In  many  instances  a sim- 
ple title  would  put  us  on  the  track.  Why  should  they 
not  be  given  ? The  subject  of  a picture  is  indicated.  I 
said  a little  while  ago  that  absolute  music  cannot  suggest 
the  sentiment  of  remorse.  But  if  we  knew  in  advance  the 
intentions  of  the  composer  we  could  meet  the  suggestion, 
we  could  accept  the  most  vague  analogy  as  an  equivalent. 
A composer  could  write  perfectly  clear  descriptive  music  to 
this  title  : ‘ The  Remorse  of  Cain.’ 

Reason  as  you  will,  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion . absolute  music  can  express  only  in  the  most  vague 
manner  the  exact  or  vague  sentiments  of  actual  life. 

\ et  music  expresses  and  suggests  determined  senti- 
ments. These  sentiments  are  musical  sentiments. 

Each  one  of  us  will  admit  that  our  mental  condition  is 
not  the  same  when  we  hear  music  and  when  we  do  not 
hear  it  ; that  a change  from  major  to  minor  affects  some- 
how our  sensitiveness  ; that  we  are  differently  moved  when 
we  hear  Schumann  s ‘ reverie  ’ and  Bocherini’s  menuet  ; 
that  each  piece  of  music  has  its  particular  expression,  which 
you  cannot  define  in  words,  as  customary  words  are  made 
only  for  the  feelings  of  customary  life,  and  yet  this  par- 
ticular expression  is  none  the  less  special  and  fixed. 

These  sentiments  are  exclusively  musical,  because  they 


arc  produced  by  listening  to  music,  and  we  do  not  . find 
them  in  any  other  way.  Thi  » more  resemble  the  emo-j 
tions  of  real  life  than  a rhythmic  or  an  harmonic  accident  J 
resembles  an  incident  in  the  street. 

“ These  musical  sentiments  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
musical  expression.  The  composer  does  not  try  to  suggest 
other  feelings  to  you,  and  he  has  not  experienced  other 
feelings  in  composing.  Do  not  be  disturbed  at  that  which 
he  wished  to  say  ; do  not  try  to  recognize  in  the  emotion 
felt  by  you  emotions  previously  felt ; listen  to  the  com-  . 
position,  or,  still  better,  play  it  yourself.  Sit  at  the  piano 
or  take  part  in  the  ensemble,  and  give  yourself  up  to  your 
spontaneous  impressions  ! Thus  you  will  become  a part  of 
the  soul  of  the  composer ; he  will  have  given  to  you  all  that 
which  he  experienced  in  the  moment  of  inspiration. 

“ When  you  hear  a doleful  tune  you  are  tempted  to  ask  : 

‘ But  why  was  the  composer  so  sad?  When  this  tune  oc- 
curred to  him  what  suffering  did  he  undergo,  with  what 
gloomy  thoughts  was  he  beset  ? ’ 

“We  are  too  easily  led  to  believe  that  the  composer 
dreams  of  putting  his  own  feelings,  joys,  sorrows,  hopes 
into  his  music.  Perhaps  he  turns  toward  gay  or  sad  music 
according  to  the  state  of  his  health  and  the  happy  or  un- 
happy incidents  of  his  private  life.  But  such  influences  are 
only  very  vague,  very  general.  The  composer,  as  a rule, 
gives  us  in  his  work  the  feelings  which  he  has  experienced 
in  his  musical  life. 

“To  enrich  the  human  soul  with  emotions  that  are  not 
found  elsewhere  ; to  create  new  feelings,  to  express  them 
in  a language  that  is  perfectly  clear  and  universally  intel- 
ligible ; these  are  the  true  functions  of  expressive  music. 

“ These  functions  are  lofty  enough  for  the  composer  to 
be  satisfied  with  them.” 

* 

* * 

In  a word,  we  must  again  go  back  to  the  definition  of 
Walt  Whitman  : “ All  music  is  what  awakes  from  you  when 
you  are  reminded  by  the  instruments.” 

Or,  as  Baudelaire  puts  it : “If  trees,  mountains,  water, 
houses  are  grouped  together  and  form  a landscape,  the 
landscape  is  beautiful,  not  of  itself,  but  on  account  of  me, 
on  account  of  my  own  favorable  impression,  on  account  of 
the  idea  or  the  emotion  which  I attach  to  it.” 


The  Maritana  Opera  Company  appeared  in  Union  Hall, 
the  18th,  in  Balfe’s  “ The  Rose  of  Castile.”  Mr.  Leon 
Reach  was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

“Elvira” Miss  Lucile  Shepard 

“ Donna  Carmen  ” Miss  Edith  MacGregor 

“Manuel” J.  C.  Bartlett 

“ Don  Pedro  ” H.  L.  Cornell 

“Don  Sallust” Lon.  F.  Brine 

“Don  Florio” Myron  Clark 

This  company  is  made  up  of  church  singers  who  have 
operatic  tendencies.  Two  of  the  company  are  by  no  means 
strangers  to  the  footlights  of  many  theatres.  Miss  Mac- 
Gregor was  for  some  time  a member  of  “ The  Bostonians,” 
and  she  would  appear  for  instance  as  one  of  the  entrancing 
beauties  of  the  harem  in  “ Fatinitza.”  You  have  probably  J 
heard  Mr.  Bartlett  sing  in  theatrical  performances  directed) 
by  Augustin  Daly.  I 

This  same  company  has  played  in  towns  about  Boston,  1 
and  with  success.  Miss  Shepard,  the  daughter  of  that  ex-  I 
cellent  singer,  Mrs.  Helen  E.  H.  Carter  Wright,  has  a 
light,  pure,  flexible  voice,  which  she  manages  in  the  main 
with  no  mean  skill.  Miss  MacGregor  has  a contralto  voice 
of  good  range  and  rich  quality.  These  women  give  promise 
for  the  future.  Mr.  Baine  displayed  his  fine  voice  toad- 
vantage,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  sang  in  excellent  taste.  Th 
opera  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  audience,  and  it  ma1 
truthfully  be  said  that  the  performance  vocally  was  smoothl 
The  program  stated  that  the  stage  was  under  the  manV 
agement  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Pitt.  This  statement  was  undoubt- 
edly made  in  good  faith,  but  the  stage  occasionally  got 
away  from  the  experienced  actor. 

His  attention  was  apparently  diverted  many  times,  as 
when  the  muleteer  told  his  story  to  the  disguised  queen, 
for  Mr.  Bartlett  looked  the  audience  boldly  in  the  face  and 
touched  the  footlights,  while  the  queen  at  the  back  of  the  j 
stage  gave  him  no  heed  and  conversed  affably  with 
“ Donna  Carmen.” 

*■ 

* * 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch,  gave  two  concerts  the  20th.  The  first  was  at  ” 
the  Tremont  Theatre  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  the  last! 
of  the  series.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Symphony  No.  4 Tschaikowsky  | 

Monologue,  “ Was  duftet  doch  der  Flieder  ” (“  Die  I 

Wagner  ■ 

Meistersmger.”)  » 

Mr.  Plunket  Greene. 

Polonaise  from  Serenade Beethoven  | 

String  Orchestra. 

Overture  to  a Comedy Smetana  j j 

Old  Irish  Melodies. . .Arranged  and  orchestrated  by  Villiers  Stanford 
“The  Lament  for  Owen  Roe  O’Neill.” 

“ My  Love’s  an  Arbutus.” 

“March  of  the  Maguire.” 

Mr.  Greene. 

Theme,  with  variations  (new,  first  time) Lalo 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was  excellent,  although 
the  orchestra  does  not  appear  to  such  advantage  in  the  jJ 
Tremont  Theatre  as  in  Music  Hall,  for  the  sonority  is  not  I 


, full. 


t tone  s ems  muffled,  and  the  dii'erent  choirs  are 

■ t so  s ply  d .'fined. 

Mr.  Gi  ne  has  temperament  and  tast  He  does  not 
think  highly  of  the  legato,  and  hi  manner  of  cut- 
a long  sentence  into  square  and  detached  pieces 
i -angular  contrast  to  many  evidences  of  h.s  musical 
. 1 breeding.  The  Irish  sc  gs  pleas  M the  audience. 
Whether  such  songs  gain  by  the  addition  of  an  orchestral 
ac  impaniment  is  a question  that  lmits  of  hot  discussion. 
M Greene  was  recalled  and  he  sang  a group  of  songs  by 
Schumann,  “ Dichterliebe  ” (1.  - 3)  if  1 am  not  mistaken. 
The  program  of  the  concert  in  the  evening  was  as  fol- 


Cherubini 

Concert  overture .Bach-Bacbrich 

Air  and  gavot,  from  suite...... Bemberg 

Valse,  “ Nymphs  et  Sylvains  

Miss  Lillian  Blauvelt. 

Arabian  Dance...  | from  ..  Peer  Gvnt  ” suite.  No. 2 Grieg 

Solvejgs’  Song...  . t Rossi 

Air.  “ Ah  rendimi  

Mrs.  Scalchi. 

Delibes 

1 Warner 

Prelude.  " Die  Meistersinger 5 

r l-  ^ >•  uounod 

Valse  de  “ Romeo  et  Juliette  

Miss  Blauvelt. 

Andante  Cantabile  for  strings 

Air,  rondo,  from  “ Cenerentola  ossini 

Mrs.  Scalchi. 

«< Festgelaenge  ” (“Festival  Sounds”),  symphonic  poem Liszt 

The  audience  was  small  and  applauseful.  Miss  Blauvelt 
made  a favorable  impression,  and, indeed  won  an  over- 
whelming popular  success.  Her  beauty  pleased  instantan- 
eously. and  this  is  often  half  the  battle.  Her  voice  is  agree- 
able and  she  showed  considerable  agility.  There  is  no 
need,  however,  of  occasional  forcing  of  an  upper  tone,  for 
i the  tone  would  carry  without  the  extra  endeavor.  Mrs. 

I Scalchi  sang  the  air  by  Rossi  with  an  anachronistic  accom- 
paniment. Unless  I am  greatly  mistaken  the  original  ac- 
companiment is  given  to  the  strings.  I am  told  these 
“complete”  accompaniments  in  modern  style  are  manu- 
factured in  New  York  in  large  quantities,  and  whether  they 
serve  Italian,  German  or  French  composers  of  olden  days, 
they  sound  the  same,  they  bear  the  same  trade  mark.  Now, 
this  trade  mark  is  a full  expression  of  the  commonplace. 

The  orchestra  played  well.  Mr.  Brodsky  did  not  appear 
in  a solo  number  or  as  concertmeister,  as  he  was  taken 
suddenly  with  the  grip. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Staats,  the  clarinetist,  played  lately  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  Schumann’s  phantasie- 
stiicke , op.  73 , and  a new  romance  by  the  Princess  Marie  Eliza- 
beth of  Sachsen-Meiningen.  He  has  played  in  many  of  the 
leading  towns  of  New  England  as  a soloist,  and  has  made  a 
contract  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bureau  of  Boston  for  fifty 
concerts  next  season. 


The  program  of  the  twenty-third  symphony  concert  was 
made  up  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Wagner  : 

Overture  to  “Rienzi.” 

Prelude  to  Act  III.  Dance  of  Apprentices,  March  of  the  Mastersmg- 
ers  and  Homage  to  Hans  Sachs,  from  “ The  Mastersmger  of 
Nuremberg.” 

Prelude  and  First  Scene  from  “ Das  Rheingold.” 

Woglinde Miss  Felicia  Kaschoska 

*«■  Arthur  Nikisch 

Flosshilde Miss  LouIse  Le’mer 

' Siegfried  Passing  Through  the  Fire,  from  Siegfried,  Act  III., 
Scene  2 and  Morning  Dawn,  and  Siegfried’s  Voyage  up  the 
Rhine,  from  “ Gotterdammerung  ” Prologue. 

I Siegfried’s  Funeral  March,  from  “Gotterdammerung,”  Act  II 
Scene  2. 

Bruenhilde's  Dying  Speech  Over  Siegfried’s  Body,  from  “Gotter- 
dammerung,” Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

Bruenhilde ..Miss  Kaschoska. 

The  audience  was  very  large  and  very  enthusiastic.  The 
! overture  to  Rienzi  provoked  the  most  spontaneous  and  pro- 
! longed  applause.  The  orchestral  numbers  were  finely 
i played  with  unusual  brilliancy  and  dash.  The  singers 
! %v.,rked  earnestly  in  the«erformance  of  the  allotted  task. 


Nothing  was  known  at  Music  Hall  last!  night  about  the 
withdrawal  of  Richter’s  acceptance.  Mr/Ellis  was  not  in 
t -.  Philip  Hale. 


WHO  Wil±TEAD? 


New  Conductor  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra, 


Will  He  He  Weingartner,  Mottl 
or  Another? 


Notes  and  Gossip  Concerning  Three 
Celebrities. 


Tho  question,  "Who  will  be  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Nikisch?”  seems  to  bo  still  unanswered. 

Mr.  Richter  must  obey  his  Emperor. 

It  is  bard  to  bolievo  tho  roport  that  “Richter 

is  a painfully  lazy  man.  with  no  iuterest  what- 
ever in  what  is  going  on  in  the  musical  world. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  ho  dreads  the 
travel  to  which  the  loader  of  the  Eoston  Sym- 
Diiouy  Orchestra  is  subjected  by  bis  contract. 

Even  Mr.  Nikiscli.  a young  and  presumably 
spry  man,  shudders  at  tho  thought  of  another 
visit  to  Chicago,  and.  therefore,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  leave  his  employer  in  tho  lurch. 

Or,  perhaps,  Air.  Nikisch  is  jirioked  by  keen 
desire  to  touch  once  more  tho  soil  of  liis  loved 


fatherland ; and  he  cannot  endure  tho  thought 
of  patriotism  checked  by  a more  commercial 
detail.  , 


There  is  natural  public  curiosity  concerning 
the  successor. 

In  certain  quarters  thi3  curiosity  is  con 

demned.  , . ...,'] 

It  is  said,  and  by  those  high  m authority, 
that  the  whole  affair  is  a private  enterprise, 
and  therefore  the  curiosity  of  the  public  ,is  lm- 

PeNow0the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  not 
nn  institution  of  eleemosynary  relief. 

It  is  true  ttiat  one  man  had  the  courage  an'l 
the  financial  resources  to  louud  tho  lustitu- 

11  At  present  these  concerts  are  supported  in 
great  part  by  the  people  who  bid  eagerly  foi 
seats  at  the  yearly  auction  sale. 

.Speculators  in  tickets  have  shown  a bra19®" 
worthy  desire  to  put  music  on  a higher  Plane. 

Lovers  of  music  who  cannot  spare  the  money 
for  a seat  are  nevertheless  admitted  to  Music 

HXhey  are  allowed  a certain  amount  of  stand- 
ing room,  and  the  softer  sex  is  given  the  use  of 

PlSureYy  Is  public  curiosity  legitimate  when  it 
revolves  about  a public  thing. 

If  this  orchestra  were  retained  solely  for  the 
Durnose  of  enlivening  conversation  in  a private 
house— and  such  concerts  were  given  thls 
son  in  certain  parlors  in  New  York— then  public 
curiosity  might  be  regarded  with  reason  as  out 
of  place. 


Now  that  the  arrival  01  Mr.  Richter  seems  un- 
likely other  names  are  mentioned,  and  there 
are  rumors  of  offers  made,  digested,  reiused  or 
accepted. 


The  name  of  Weingartner.  for  instance,  has 
been  urged  on  the  public  attention. 

And  who  is  Weingartner? 


Paul  Felix  Weingartner  was  born  dune  2, 
1803,  in  Zara.  Dalmatia.  His  lather  died  when 
lie  was  young,  and  the  family  then  moved  to 
Graz  Felix  entered  the  gymnasium,  studied 
music  with  his  mother,  and  then  Docame  a 
pupil  of  Wilhelm  Meyer.  He  wrote  piano  pieces, 
which  were  published  in  1880  by  Schuberth  of 
Hamburg.  Aided  Witn  a city  scholarship. 
Weingartner,  m 1881,  entered  the  L*iusic  Con- 
servatory. He  also  studiod  philosophy  at  the 
university.  In  1882  tie  met  Liszt,  who  became 
warmly  interested  in  him.  He  left  Leipsic  in 

1883  with  the  "Mozart  prize,  and  then  wrote 
the  text  and  music  of  an  opera,  bakuntala. 
which  was  first  produced  March  20. 

1884  at  Weimar,  under  Lassen  s direc- 
tion. Lu  -lafti-  Weingartwer  appealed  as 

i an  orohSitraf  conductor  in  -Koenigsberg . he 
i then  went  to  Danizic.  where  ho  finished  the 
I text  and  music  of  an  opera,  Malawtka,  pro- 
duced under  ids  direction  at  Munich,  .June  2, 
1880.  He  was  conductor  at  tile  Hamburg  Btadt 
Theatre  in  1887;  m 1880  ho  was  called  to 
Mannheim:  ho  was  at  the  Frankfort  Opera 
House  iroin  June  until  beptembei.  1890. 

1801  lie  was  called  to  tlus  "ijera  house  at  Ber- 
lin and  began  there  May  22.  .Pvj  fforlOL  in 
ances.  under  his  direction,  of  Lohengrin, 

" Barber  <>(  Seville.  Garmon.’  Don  Gio- 
vanni F'garo  ” and  “Fidelio”  were  1'isbly 
VAIlUl,  nf  fj.u  (JvmnhftllV  fion. 


praised,  aifd  as  conductor  at  the  Symphony  con 
certs  ho.  won  distinction  by  reeJ.nK  ot  ti  e 


curia  no  WOll  Ulbiiuuium  Mjr  .1..  (i 

Fantastic  rtyinnhony  by  D-riioz,  Mozart  s G 
minor  symphony  and  Beethoven  a seventh  sym- 

PBuiy’his  popularity  was  suddenly  destroyed, 
at  least  for  a time,  by  his  extraordinary  conduct 
after  ilm  miluro  of  his  opera  Genesius,  first 
produced  at  Berlin.  Nov.  15.  18J2.  ine 
criticisms  were  severe,  lho  opera  was  wi  l - 
(Iravvn  alter  the  second  performance,  which 
was  given  to  an  almost  empty  House.  Mr. 
Weingartner  then  appeared  in  orlnt  with  » 
letter  "To  whom  it  may  concern.  m ltlie 
■ called  the  public  of  Berlin  frivolous  and  nimble 
l„  judge  of  such  an  earnest  work  as  Genesius 
Weingartner  in  lus  letter  said  that  at  the 
repetition  of  his  opera  “ an  empty  house  yawned 


LOZE-HENGRIN  AT  THE  OPERA. 

Caricature  by  Blass  in  the  Pilori.  Sept.  27. 189L 


at  him:”  whereupon  the  Boersen  Courier  re- 
marked " Weingartner  was  in  luck,  lor  it  the 
iiouse  had  been  welt  filled,  a full  house  would 
have  yawned  at  him."  It  was  rumored  that 
Weingartner  asked  Count  Hochberg  to  relieve 
liim  of  his  contract  as  conductor.  I he  position 
of  first  conductor  at  the  Frankfort  Opera  House 
was  offered  to  him,  but  after  a vacation  trip  to 
j Italy  lie  again  appeared  in  Berlin,  clothed  and 
apparently  ill  his  right  mind. 

I There  are  conflicting  rumors  now  concerning 
I Weingartner’a plans.  A new  orchestral  society 
at  Glasgow  is^aid  to  have  tempted  him.  W ein- 
1 gartner  has  a three-year  contract  with  the  Bet- 
i lin  Opera  House,  and  the  Iuteodant  made  him 
lately  a flattering  offer  for  a .ife-long  engage- 
ment. It  was  generally  understood  that  ''em-  i 
gartner  accepted  this  last  oiler,  but  Mr.  Otto 
Floersheim.  in  a letter  (April  4)  Irom  Berlin  to 
the  Musical  Courier,  makes  the  following  states 

™“  To-day  the  telegraph,  to  the  great  consterna- 
tion of  everybody,  brings  tho  news  that  w ein- 
gartnor  has  signed  with  the  Munich  Royal  Opera 
House,  of  which  Possart  now  is  the  iutendant. 
and  that  from  April  1,  1890,  when  his  Berlin 
contract  will  expire,  he  is  to  become  lho  s.nc- 


con 1 1*10 u win  ^ a. * i v. , ~~  T 

cessor  to  General  Director  Hermann  Leri.  Who 
by  that  time  will  probably  retire  from  active 


py  mat  time  wm  wuu<iui?  -iy-'i  i 

service.  Whether  or  not  thi-  ofncially  published 
telegram  tells  the  truth  1 cannot  at  this  mo- 


ment verify,  but  I hardly  doubt  its  authentic* 

Floersheim  writes  as  follows  cobcerning 
the  possTbUffy  of  Weingartnor’s  appearance 

h®’  Meanwhile.  I learn  that  Col  Higdon  has 
also  been  after  that  much  sought  after  young 
man,  and  that  very  tempting  financial  oners 
have  been  made  him  if  he  wan ts  to  be  the  im- 
mediate successor  to  Arthur  Mk  sch  E-q . Of 
this,  however,  there  could  be  as  litUe  quest.on 
as  of  the  acceptance  of  the , . — three 
meat,  as  Weingartner  is  sill  Ho„se  1 

vears  by  contract  to  the  Royal  Opera  noase, . i 
5o  not  think  that  Gol.  Higginson  is  exactly  the 
man  to  be  a party  to  a breach  of  contract,  eve^ 
it  Wftimzartner  for  the  sake  ot  tne  anniKuty 

Rfinin  so  far  as  the  public  at  largo  is  con 
earned’,  although  there  are  excellentmusician. 
who  protest  against  the  occasional  musica 
eccentricities  of  this  restless,  nervous  man. 

Weingartner  was  married  Nov.  6 18.11.  tc 
Miss  Juillerat-Chasseur.  a ,wo“a“  ho£;  * reatU 
gw 1 1 zer i atul  whom  he  met  in  Mannheim. 
s H?has  wriuen  die  operas  above  mont'oned 
songs  and  a suite,  dedicated  to  vou  Buelow,  foi 
string  orchestra. 


Felix  Mottl  has  been  named  as  the  P°ssd,1< 
successor  of  Mr.  Nikisch,  and  it  is  now  statec 
tl» at  he  has  received  a definite  oner. 


Mottl  eniovs  fame  as  a conductor  of  opera  i 
aud  as ^ an  authority  on  tho  subject  of  Wagner  hil 
is  known  throughout  Europe. 


But  he  is  not  considered  a groat  or  dis 
tinguished  leader  of  symphony  concerts. 


His  appearance  in  Berlin  as  a temporary  con 
d“to?T”e  Philharmonic  concert  was  a dis 
tinrt  and  ac  Know  Lodged  failure.  . j 

lie  directed  the  sixth  subscription  concer 
tlm  ninth  or  last  January,  and  such  was  his  re 
cenlion  by  public  and  press  that  he  was  reluc 
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THE  NEW  SIEGE  OE  PARIS  IN  1891. 
(An  unpublished  sketch  by  Moloch.) 


appear  at  tho  ninth  cone; 
however,  but  he  did  not  redeem  hi 
.if  tho  roports  of  that  performance 
thy  of  belief.  . . . . ' 

, is  possible  that  his  physical  Condition  had 
lCh  to  do  with  this  fiasco.  There  w >s  a report 
„ lone  ago  that  ovorwork  had  affected  his 
mi,  and  that  ho  only  found  relief  by  a sojourn 
. an  asylum.  , _ 

He  was  able  to  marry,  however,  and  Dec.  17, 
1891,  he  wedded  Henriette  Standhartner,  an 
opera  singer.  Tho  wedding  wns  at  Vienna;  the 
witnesses  were  Hans  Richter  and  tlio  baritone, 
KelOliciann;  Siegfried  Wauner  is  said  to  have 
been  present. 

There  was  talk  at  the  time  of  Richter  s retire- 
ment from  the  Vienna  Opera  House  and  Mottl’s 
aucce-siou.  It  was  only  talk,  and  Mottl  re- 
turned to  Carlsruhe. 

Mottl  is  at  least  a man  of  catholic  taste,  and 
lie  lias  offered  the  hospitality  of  his  opera  house 
to  such  French  composers  as  Berlioz  and  Cha- 

brior. 

It  is  a singular  commentary  on  tlio  'Condition 
of  music  iu  boston  that  the  name  of  Lamoureux, 
ouo  oi  tho  most  distinguished  conductors  iu 
Europe,  lias  not  been  seriously  eonsiuh^jd. 

Charles  Lamoureux  was  born  at  Bordeaux, 
September  28,  1834.  Ho  entered  tho  Paris  Con- 
servatory  iu  1850  and  studied  tho  violin  under 
Girard  In  1854  he  took  tho  first  prize  for 
violin  playing.  Ho  studied  composition  with 
Tolbecque,  Leborne  and  Chauvet.  Ho  then 
taught,  and  he  founded  a string  quartotto.  A 
member  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  he 
bee  imo  its  second  conductor.  Having  traveled 
extensively  in  Germany  and  England,  Lam- 
oureux became  acquainted  with  choral  works 
of  great  proportions,  and  in  1873,  unaided,  and 
^Vown  expense,  he  founded  a society  called 
_vH3rmonie  Sacrfie.”  Under  his  direction 
he  Messiah  ” was  given  for  the  first  time  in 
_.auoo.  Dec.  19.  1873.  Otner  works  given 
were  Bacn’s  Passion  according  to  Matthew; 
Handel’s  "Judai  Maccabeus;'’  Gouuod’s 
"Gallia”  and  Massenet’s  "Eve.” 

Hero  Lamoureux  first  showed  the  qualities  that 
distinguisued  his  leadership;  "Scrupulously 
careful  in  detail;  patient  in  the  preparation : 
knowledge  and  musical  feeling  combined,  and 
to  a rare  degree;  precision  and  authority  joined 
to  enthusiasm ; control  over  men  and  the  ability 
to  communicate  personal  emotion  to  others." 

In  1876  Lamoureux  was  conductor  of  the  great 
Festival  at  Rouen  iu  honor  of  Boiedieu.  fn  1876 
Carvalho  made  him  conductor  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  In  1877  he  succeeded  Deldevez  as 
first  conductor  at  the  Paris  Opera.  He  resigned 
this  position  Deo  21,  1879,  on  account  of  a dis- 
pute with  Vaucorheil,  the  director,  concerning 
thetempoof  a movement  in  " Don  Giovanni.” 
He  founded,  Oct  23.  1881,  thelNouveaux  Con- 
certs. which  under  his  leadership  are  a musical 
leature  not  only  of  Paris,  but  of  Europe.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  Brahms’s  sextets  into 
France.  At  the  head  of  the  Wagnerian  move- 
lent  in  France  he  gave  the  first  perlormauce  of 
Lohengrin”  in  Franco  May  3,  1887,  at  the 
',eu  Theatre.  He  also  was  conductor  at  the 
formonco  of  “Lohengrin”  in  September, 
1.  at  tho  Paris  Opera. 

programmes  of  tho  concerts  given  by 
ureux  this  season  included  works  by 
9.  Wagner,  Bruch.  Dvorak,  Grieg.  X-cliai- 
, Schumann,  iiee.thoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Kfj,  l.iszt,  Rubinstein.  Kwstafiew.  Berlioz, 


1 Massenet,  Bizet,  Saint-Saens.  Boelmann.  Vin- 
~mtd’  Indy.  Chabrier,  Charpoutier  and  Chevil 

It  is  true  that  the  names  of  Boelman  and  Che 
Hllard  are  unknown  outside  of  France. 

It  is  also  true  that  Lamoureux  passed  over  tht 
unositions  of  Humperdink,  RiemensChneiUol 
1 P.  Scharwenka, 

Philip  Hale, 


„ “CARMEN.” 

Iho  Hinrlc’is  Opera  Company  gave  "Carmen” 
^hhmg  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The  cast 

!h  a >;la ... ) * Selma  Iv oprt-Kr onol d 

:edus . . • ...  31  a lie  Tava ry 

quiia Katherine  Fleming  , 

uuililo * rowers 

J use ... . * - • • • L)el  Tuento 

. Jar. cairo ********* Clarke 

Ite  meiuMdo  ?•  .Storey 

n;,ru. 

iai«s . ;;;;;;;; ltaistoa  ] 

Mr.  darke  was  evidently  indisposed!  “and 
££*£*  “■  “■»“  **• 

Unmet], ” like  "Don  Giovanni,”  is  a hard  opera, 
toruin  utteriy  in  the  representation.  The  tragic 
feteusityo,  the  story  and  the  dramatic  truth 
sud  power  of  the  music  move  the  hearer  even 
when  tne  smsja  and  orchestra  aro  Incompe- 

1’tUh.I1friOrm?UC0  last  evenins  was  fac  from 
W1nra  Vi  6 °h0rUS  Was  bad’  and  the  or- 
M feUrhtM  fre<1UeUtly  iu  rareed  procession. 

. * ou°t!  a ndf  ^!e  r ha  ps6!  Ills  ^CO'!d  was 

C 'rhVcarff *°rS  Seam,od  u»»ble  to  smg  tv 
, Ihe  card  scene  m the  third  act  was  short- 


ppSggasf 
HWfgUsS 

Ids  be  3ld. liav®  f“g0tten  iu  her  pres“ 

toPthd0n  the  d“er°ter-  C Mrs  Tcrmfold 

4*  cir ^oT'tiie^ story6 was  not 

in  the  matter  of  tine  white  skirts  nor 

herself0^* 1  K0i,tho  drinki|ig  den  did  she 
h '?r?,0l * *k  A!1  ball  costume.  But  it  may  he  i 

VS&Jawr1  | 

IW  MBg  witii  intelligence  and  was  I 
^irfnt’e  th!rd'aot.aPPlaUded  huanily  I 

! 

performances  of  rho 

jSaKHFKWfesj' 

■rid  it  is  nn?  £lark.°.l,a«  worked  hard  this  week 
1,B.  was  unable  to 
less  of  hif?2?rm**nc?  Iast  evenifijf.  The  weak 

® rrfi?,^,tea  with  rude  siirit,  but  h.s  vofee 

hl3meth°d  °£  wo**£ 


A double  will  be  givon  ... 

"Cavallyrta  KUsticana’”'*ikl  "L* 

The  ouera  this  evening  will  fre  "II  Titov 
with  Tavary.  Lizzio^Votta,  Montogritlo  and 
Perry  Averill  in  tlio  cast.  Those  singers  will 
nopear  iu  the  double  bill;  Kronold.  Payne 
CliWKp.  Del  Puente  aud  Helen  Campbell. 

Philip  Hale. 


<JLL*^7  f 


Ul. 


MUSIC, 


The  Twenty  Fourth  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  24th  and  last  Symphony  concert  of  tho 
series  of  ’92-’93  was  given  Saturday  evening  in 
Music  Hall.  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch  then  made  his 
last  appearance  as  conductor  of  this  orchestra. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  Symphony, 
D major  (Parisian),  Mozart;  Unfinished  Sym- 
phony. B minor,  Schubert;  Symphony  No.  3, 
Beethoven. 

The  air  of  the  hall  was  hot  and  ioul,  so  that 
the  concert  seemed  of  interminable  length. 
The  programme  was  oue  of  dignity,  and  the 
music  might  have  boon  more  fully  onjoyed  if 
tho  attending  atmospheric  circumstances  had 
been  more  congenial.  But  even  bad  air  could 
not  vitiate  the  tender  melancholy  and  the  un- 
earthly beauty  of  Schubert’s  fragment. 

It  is  not  necessary,  now  that  Mr.  Nikisch  is 
no  longer  in  authority,  to  write  at  length  con- 
cerning the  merits  or  faults  of  the  performance 
of  Saturday  evening.  The  orchestra  played  as 
though  the  members  appreciated  the  dignity 
of  the  occasion,  and,  if  unfavorable  criticism 
were  to  be  made,  it  would  chiefly  concern 
itself  with  the  ultra-modern  ideas  of  Mr. 
Nikisch  in  regard  to  the  proper  pace  of  a move- 
ment. Tho  first  movement,  for  instance,  of  the 
Heroic  Symphony  showed  the  characteristics  of 
tho  man.  There  were  occ  asional  great  effects, 
and  , on  the  other  hand,  the  frank  simplicity  of 
the  composer  was  turned  often  into  the  senti- 
mental affectation  of  the  conductor. 

Mr.  Nikisch  will  soon  be  engaged  in  .a  con- 
genial task.  He  is  by  nature  an  operatic  con- 
ductor; he,  a Hungarian,  is  fully  equipped  for 
the  duty  of  conducting  onera  in  a Hungarian 
town  to  the  delight  of  a Hungarian  audience. 
Surely  there  is  no  one  here  that  will  not  wish 
him  success  in  the  achievement  of  this  task. 

May  his  life,  then,  be  oue  prolonged  Hunga- 
rian rhapsody! 

Philip  Hale 


cue  ^ b - i ? 

MR.  BOTUME’S  LECTURE, 
j Mr.  John  Franklin  Botume  gave  a lecture  last 
evening  in  Steinert  Hall  on  “Opera,  From  Its 
Beginning  to  Wagner.”  He  was  assisted  by 
; Miss  Harriet  S.  Whittier. 

Izaak  Waltou  wrote  as  follows  in  “The  Com- 
plete Angler  ” ; " The  chub,  though  lie  eat  well 
thus  dressed,  yet  as  he  is  usually  dressed  he 
does  not.” 

This  quaintly  worded  phrase  may  be  applied 
to  any  lecture  on  any  musical  subject. 

Mr.  Bo  mine's  subject  was  one  of  peculiar  in- 
terest; it  admitted  of  digressions  in  which  the 
customs  of  the  different  periods  might,  well 


have  been  discussed ; it  also  admitted  of  cu 
nous  anecdotical  illustrations.  Tuo  lec- 
turor,  however,  confined  himself  closely  to 
the  subject  as  marked  out  in  the  synopsis, 
apd  told  in  an  agreeable  manner 
of  the  invention  of  opera,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent attempts  made  by  Mcarlatti.  Lotti  and  his 
colleagues,  Pergolesi,  Cimarosa,  Mozart,  and 
the  men  of  the  French  and  German  schools 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  suc- 
cessful  combination  of  "Drama,  Singing, 
and  Music.”  Within  the  short  time  at  his  dis- 
posal the  lecturer  could  only  touch  on  the  dif- 
fer-nt  periods,  but  he  told  his  story  clearly, 
and  evidently  gave  pleasure  to  the  audience. 

When  there  tvas  so  much  to  be  condensed,  it 
was  perhaps  best  to  follow  the  beaten  path. 
Mr.  Botume  claims  with  many  that  the  first 
opera  was  Peri’s  "Euridice”  (circa  1600);  but 
Cleller  aud  Weckerlin  have  certainly 
made  a strong  oase  in  behalf  of  tile 
claims  of  Baltaserini’s  "Ballet  Comic  uo 
de  la  Reine,”  performed  at  the  wed- 
ding feast  of  the  Due  de  Joyouse  in  1581: 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  the  operatic  ap- 
pearance of  certain  musical  entertainments  be- 
fore that  date,  and  mentioned  by  Father 
Menestrier. 

Miss  Whittier  contributed  largely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening  by  her  singing  of  tlie 
musical  illustrations. 

Philip  Haxe 


ATSPRINGFIELDr 

The  Fifth  Music  Festival 
of  Hampden  County. 

Verdi’s  “Requiem”  as  Sung  by 
the  Association. 


A Digression  Concerning  Its  Re- 
ligious Character. 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal. 

, u FIK«.DV?Ia?S,,wMay  a ThU  is  the  first 
day  of  the  fifth  Music  Festival  of  the  Hampden 
Cwnty  Musioal  Association,  under  tho  direction 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick  of  Boston.  The 
festival  is  hold  in  the  City  Hall.  The  President 
of  the  association  is  Orlando  M.  Baker-  Rev 
George  H.  Griffin  is  Vice  President,  and  tho 
treasurer.  Librarian  and  Clerk  are  Thos.  H 
| i,Stock.  Dr.  W.  H.  Chapin  and  B.  F.  SavilleA  The 


VERDI, 


chorus  of  this  season  is  thus  made  ud:  Sixty- 

nine  sopranos,  44  altos.  22  tenors  and  31  basses, 
making  a total  of  166.  The  sopranos  alone  of 
the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association 
numbered  last  year  170,  and  the  total  was  511. 
However, 

“ It  Is  not  crowing  like  a treo 
In  bulk,” 

doth  make  a chorus  better  be.  Other  things 
being  equal,  finer  work  may  bo  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  the  smaller  of  two  such  choruses. 


»% 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  was  as 
follows: 


Overture,  “ Leonore,  No.  3 ” 

j Duet,  -•  Like  to  a Vision  ” 

("  flying  Dutchman.”) 
Requiem  Mass 


Beethoven 

...Wagner 

Verdi 


The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Juch,  Mrs.  Poole- 
King,  Mr.  Rieger  and  Mr.  Max  Heinrich.  It 
was  the  first  performance  of  tho  Requiem  in 
Springfield.  Verdi  has  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
programme  books  of  the  association  as  the 
composer  of  "Ernani,”  " Trovatore  ” and 


Aida.” 


The  programme  book  prepared  the  mind  of 
the  hearersTor  the  uncertainties  of  his  individ- 
ual opinion  concerning  the  requiem  by  remark- 
lug:  "This  work  lias  been  bitterly  denounced 
and  as  enthusiastically  praised.  Buolow  has 
criticised  it  unmerciful ly  along  with  other 
critics.  Verdi  is  certainly  a dramatist,  and  Ills 
admirers  are  forced  to  admit  the  charge  ttiat  his 
requiem  is  written  in  much  the  same  dramatic 
spirit  as  his  operas,  but  they  urge  timt  this  is 
admissible,  and  that,  the  work  must  do  judged 
by  itself.  * * ’ Buelow  very  nearly  hit  the 
truth  in  saying  that  ‘ The  Manzoni  Requiem  ’ is 
an  opera  in  ecclesiastical  costume.”  The  hearer 

I is  theu  reassured  by  the  judicious  words  of  the 
Board  of  Government:  “ it  is  fitting  that  works 
which  have  proved  so  attractive  to  tho  public 
and  which  have  been  so  much  discussed  by  mu- 
sicians. should  have  a hearing  at  our  Festivals.” 


Now,  Dr.  Hans  Guido  von  Buelow.  tho  emi- 
nent jurist,  wit.  professor,  editor,  mimic,  pianist, 
clown,  conductor  and  composer  is  the  Suiinei  ot 
the  musical  world. 

He  throws  stones  at  the  Lord’s  anointed. 

He  will  befriend  one  man  that  ho  may  thus 
injure  another. 

His  tastes  are  as  capricious  in  music  as  in 
politics,  love  and  religion. 

As  the  whale  leaves  his  safe  retreat,  spouts 
joyfully  under  the  open  sky.  then  seeks  again 
his  home,  so  Bueiow  utters  an  opinion  in  the 
breathing  spell  between  one  asylum  aud 
another. 

| In  the  course  of  his  wanton  play  he  once 
Jspoke  in  insulting  terms  of  Verdi,  the  most 
venerable,  the  most  glorious  name  iu  musical 
history  of  to-day. 

He  had  uot  the  excuse  of  personal  grievanoe; 
he  could  not  defend  himself  on  account  of  a 
burning  zeal  for  art. 

Verdi,  an  old,  a modest,  a dignified  man,  made 
no  reply. 

In  1892  Buelow  apparently  repented  himself 
of  intemperance,  and  he  wrote  the  composer  of 
"Otello”  a letter,  iu  which  he  regretted  his 
words,  and  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of 
Verdi’s  personal  and  musical  character. 

Aud  here  is  the  noble  reply  of  Verdi,  a reply 
that  bears  indirectly  on  the  question  of  ‘Tlio 
Manzoni  Requiem:” 

"Most  Esteemed  Maestro:  You  have  com- 

mitted no  fault,  and  neither  repentance  nor  ab- 
solution can  be  spoken  ot  If  your  present 
opinion  differs  from  your  former  opinion,  you 
have  done  well  to  say  so,  tliougu  1 should  never 
have  complained.  And  then— -who  knows?  per- 
haps you  were  right  before.  However  that  may 
be.  your  unexpected  lulter— a letter  from  a mu- 
sician of  such  imuortaace  in  the  musical  world 
—has  given  me  great  pleasure,  not  on  account 
of  personal  ambition,  but  because  it  slinks  me 
that  highly-placed  artists  can  judge  without  tiie 
prejudice  of  nationality,  schools  or  time. 

“if  Northern  and  Southern  artists  have  diverse 
tendencies  it  is  well  to  let  them  be  different. 
They  should  all  bo  attached  to  the  proper  char- 
acteristics of  their  respective  nations,  as  Wag- 
ner nas  justly  observed.  Happy  you  w ho  are 
Still  the  sous  of  Dachl  And  we — we  also  who 
are  the  sons  of  Palestrina— l»ad  already  a grand 
sohool  which  was  truly  our  own.  Now  it  nas 
become  a bastard  art  and  shipwreck  threatens  ; 
if  we  could  only  begin  from  tlio  beginningl  ” 

It  is  true  that  Verdi  has  been  aud  is  an  emi- 
nently successiul  maker  of  operas. 

it  is  true  that  he  is  a dramatist, 

It  is  true  ttiat  his  “Requiem”  is  Written  in  a 
dramatic  spirit. 


w-.Ke  Keoairn  Mass  'll3' 

: But  is  not  the  text  ol  tue  i | 

matte?  i,9P  " intensely  dramatic? 

, Is  not  the  pi®3  h“;n«ra  written  by 

1 r,lUo  PiTciuuoOT  by  Uvlnus  FtanK»P»»\  °r. 
Thomas  Jo  Vmj*j  ? “ mis  is  all  humaterial. 

I As  the  To  Deum  is 

Mran‘3  AUrbo  treated  in  a 

' a“Uthore  uothiug  dramatic  in  death  itself? 

We  must  V °^- 3 tVvl % ''s liTi oa yT 

««oU&uo 

ax^the  pM^mr.ictroatment  ot  the  v^J^iC!^°Or 
usual  A men,  0[  p^uratlon  on  the 

?,,U  seyera  mea  ^ -n.r  tocondmnn 

W I 

E^f^ss.  V‘V* 


different  , in 


sasftfc^-JvSsi  TSsn-NKfi'-.s?  sf-l 

I OTi!.’tin®'-a  Picture  by  Holl^in  or 
KW ^^R^orirwotii’er  Haltan.” 

It  is  a surprising  fact  l',ahj  fosV'timo  in 

1 ^uShcld.1  tlm  City1  Hall  was  only  about  halt 

filled.  Nor  was  the  small  i}^ifJ\cfhe'adTance 

stormy  weather,  for  I am  tom  certs  and 

Sales  for  the  Whcel^M  many  who  look 
••Elijah”  were  large.  J°fn,b£n™saement  were 
upon  music  solely  as  an  requiem; 

frightened  by  the  a.n“0,UD^w‘  is  not  a comic 
but.  on  the  other  of  the  association 

character.  One  oI., th0”ff  ?“rlover3  of  tne  neigh- 
told  me  that  even  tlie  music  ny  novelty, 

borhood  seemed  to be  a(ra id  ° curiosity 

and  they  eTid®"U,lBf‘dRJmcions  concerning 
enough  to  verity  their  p son  mJi y be,  the 
the  requiem.  \V  !atthoe^reatest  musical  attrac- 
\C  oUhTfestlval^ewa  comparatively  small 

aUAnBexcel  lent  per  for  manco^of^tliis^omarha^ble 

££*  orchestra  'and*  conductor 

saasaaaras'ffi--*  - “u“o 

“SK  tt4SW «K”'SS* «g.*s£~SiP-  & 

detail  are  known  to 
many  of  ns  in  this  country.  enjng  while  it 

w^offnl^^nerl^^n^rrespects  a 

CThe  ^anctns  ” was  omitted  and  the  ” Libera  ” 
WaAeUfugal  writing  of  Verdi  In-thts 

the  weakest  characteristic  j°f£agae  because  he 

evidently  indulged  himseil  in  tug  and  BO 

thought  that  this  was ^pooled  °c  c“^3sion  in 

staff.”  that  he  can  use  ®®“{fa^“etalbut  in  the 

Kreat  advantage  and  wlth  ea  e.  gnKgast  the 
-requiem  ” there  are  Pef3*®*  1 Mmseit  ' '*  What 
thought  of  the  MMM .S^rwoS  should  be 
comes  next.,  1 ^e  iiT.eu  is  performed  for  tne 
I given  *s  a uidole  when  it  is  pe^  comD0St.r  yet 

fl^Vomposi?  maVlsuffcar.rif  the  work  is  given  as 
a whole,  from  imf“^ct  «xecution.  chorus 

bm^^nci^intheperformanco^heTewere^oc- 

gtvtm'wiffi'^n't^Uig^cean^wiUi  ^appreciation 

of  its  dramatic  force  aud  rare  ^ Toic()S  were 

exquisite  opening  IP<J^®’?eI  i-v,p,  - Lacrymosa 

J sufficiently  »"b'^D.ch\n,ltli«  chant 
] was^akeu  at  too  fast  3 ” iression.  as  did  the 
suffered  thcroby  in  full  exore ^sl?rhe  quanty  of 

spasmodic  cries  of  throughout,  and 

the  choral  tone  was  exce  lvyiieu  the  dift- 
the  attack  was.  as  a ru.e,  f^;Woraucm,  and  in  , 

culties  are  aU  taken  in  con^  t(1()  chorus 

I ?ipit0  of  th®  ocCJSiouB  « i f thft  periormance 
wPas  not  altogether  ®on^W^^dSncerted 
deserves  warm  praise,  i eaoio  jsiisaJuch 

numbers  were  ^"'articular  dldexcellent  work. 

formance  of  the  fainiliar  o Dutchman" 

siAS  n S&4  Vs  Ms 
, tx  *“  *S”3;Vr.'nr  .as 

requiem  were  oooii  . aUentioii. 

i *5* 
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Thft  cop  certs  of  to-dav  showou  — ■- 
power  of  personality  lu  music.  Iutho  att«n« 
it°  was  Nordica  that  drew  the  crowd;  m the 
evening  the  appearanoe  of  Miss  Juch  and  Mr. 

3St SlrSHSi 

well* playod,  Uley  *orvid..( ^athing «$•** 
r ec  a)\e d°a  ( ter  his  nobloove.  ture, ^Ui.a^anjt- 
ohieHnlor^of ^heTudience  was  turned  toward 

tu4Tor*^ 

tinned  tour.  -Her  voice! had  «,  n t ; „ o(  u.o 
that  was  not  aPParentat  her 

season,  and  wlie'i  po' w e r ' w3,h  ,)loasing  per- 
, ones  were  confident  bearing, 

sonality  of  the  sinKor.  occasional 

audience  to 

enthusiasm.  wj 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  FESTIVAL 

Two  Applauded  Concerts  of  Miscel- 
laneous Programmes. 

social  IliMValrJi  to  the  Honton  Journal. 

SrwsWiWO.  M*y  4‘  Tl‘°  Progr3mmes  of 
«,e  two  concerts  of  to-day  were  as  follows: 

*“C  - .VTKBSOOX- 

Dramatlc  overture,  «'j»*lPon.«.*,” O.  W.  Chadwick 

Lira  malic  oven  Orcbeair*.  v er<u 

Bedtatlve  and  aria.  ©P^laM^'kld* '*r<" 

Mr«.  >ora  Mozart 

8 ym  phony,  O minor. . . . . ..  

Byn, phonic  poem,  “Kouct  iromphale,” Salnt-Saena 

Orche.ua.  Baeh-Oounod 

AV* Marta ! *«•'  V'*®*-'  . . 'sctuibert-Urt 

Marche  HODgrolae 

EVE9IK0 

I>ream  Pictur 


rd  prayer 


G.  E.  Wlfltlng 

iwVcimrnt  anti  orchestra. 

• friuchiiu.” w«U:r 

-MU»Juch'  Beethoven 

vytnph  forwo^niv^ i.Knhhi.teln 

Xjnnpn,  ior  ( r.Cmanda. 

A a K<^«  dome* 

„ iUtlitr‘  neethoven 

tie,  from  rl'1  jV,,  ver,  Mr.  I.n  twig. 

.Juch,  MUa  Btiaanns.  j.K.  Paine 

a,*rch  Vr'horu.  and  Oreheaira. 


KiaaTramatlc : and  3 Joc^resMve  cielivery 


some  inscrutable  reason  aiwajr,  1 Mliria,”  tlie 
the  popular  heart.  tV,mh  was  played  by  Mr. 
violin  oobliiiato  to  whic  * wlt(\  mUch  taste 
\Vinternitz.  Mrs.  NOTd  ca  sang  the  auaience 

ssas,. «.«. 

.ksksssIm 

sang  at  the  beginning  ott  ‘ ® [i0  0h0ap 

forced  her  tones, , ^ !b®‘  urn  ready  aid  of 

applause  of  tbe  untbink  B v violent  and 
a prolonged  tone  of  high  “JJ*  d‘eilKht  in 

unmeaning  explosions.  physical  exertion 

rewarding  any  exhibition ^ot  Pnys  c ^ ^ bodUy 
m song;  and  Mrs.  Nord  a,  t h r08ist  temp 

U«5SSSSY®^™'a,'“”0*d- 

I„.  torn,,..! 

quietly  received,  ami  al(ijoPvaedi  Were  enjoyed 
beauties,  if  they  Thu  olciyinpr  oi  tlie 

With  well-bred  compos  e exoellent  Excen- 

orchestra  was.  on  the  w b e,  chadwicIi.s  read- 

tions  might  be  la,ae"  “?  }ral  POem,  as  in  the 

ing  of  Samt-Saens’s  orc^s  ral  poeom.ibe  deve,. 

oboe  ^^h^^  aercules  theme.”  for  this  oboe 
passage  wa^takon  soalowly  that  its  mocking 
quality  disappeared  ^ 

ri  _ p'  Whitin*’*  “Dream  Picture, ” a 

Nielsen.  I ^ told  viias  whiting.  Now,, 
ot  the  cantata  is ^not  oyi  i throughout  the  I 
Mr.  Whiling  i«jgi^:^"aiVsvtoacherand-| 
oountry  as  ab  exMP^  sung  to-night. is  not  I 
Sy  of  biserlutation.  The  music  rs.  as  a 

wali.z  ,;cor“  awkwaril  measures  for  the  l 

M?r  ™5S ^solo  alto,  ami  these  measures 

solos?prano^iid  olo  au^  ti0  scsn0  is  noisy  I 

arei'WwHhout  meaning,  and  the  finale  is  bom- 
bastic  Xhfin“?umentatiou  is  crude  and  at 
times  absurd.  , . . cantata  cannot  be 

•L-ho  periormance  o£  ‘/ndicatio^  of  the  com- 

poser”  weM^ffiu^toregarded^and^^a.nissimo 

made°unne"oeMaril^  toagreeaWe.^as^far 

Xl^so  that  caoophauyy  rioted  lor  nearly  a 

d°When  tbMels  in  this  town  such  an  admirable  . 

' "j.,'  the  Orplieus  it  seems  strange  that 
n?alC  L.hers  are  not  now  inviteU  to  take  part  in 
Jbfs’ mstivil:  forinthe  Hampden  Chorus  I 
’as  i i other  large  choruses,  the  tenors  and  the 

lafe°ither  ^D”he°‘«Sid«»S«  of  the  eighth 
I symphony. be  pra.sed X^ortheLaoccasiin»U. 

were  ragged  puss- 
' ages  ind  hi  the  finale  there  was  a narrow 

feZro  Ttbo^ening  was  the  superb 
llie  ieaiu  u accomplished 

eingmg  ot  MivWumi.  x m {ormHUCe  Gf  the 

artist  gave  a ™cp35*'uine  p „ p[1B  recl.  | 

iVf.Tfai’n’s  -Tliou  art  like  a tiower.” 

^Mies1  Edmands’s  lull  and  sympathetic  voice 

Wad  ‘um'Lmal^cImr^  ‘ wa^of'an  ‘agreeabU 

iuuad%glo«ids^ 


with  passion  that 

lilt'll  b«*  ’ w 

, WMrVne“r  sang  an  air  delightfully.  The  air 
i s' a^noor  tiling.  He  then  added  a German 
I song!  which  was  beautiful  in  its  delivery  and  in 

1 UProf  Paine's  march  was  played  with  spirit. 

It  was  heard  at  the  end  oi  a long  concert  when 

' U“s  \^^rltoo  long^ndt efrst  iumbe?  was 
nmgivmf  unta  a quarter  oi  an  hour  after  the 

aPnm"mncoH  to-morrow  afternoon  Will  he  of  a 

paris  The  Performance  of  “Klijah”  will 
end  the  festival.  Philip  Half., 

the  SPRINGFIELD  FESTIVAL 

The  Performance  of  “ Elijah  ” Brings 
the  End. 

Special  Dimatch  to  the  lioeton  Journal. 
Springfield.  May  5.  The  programmes  of  the 

day  were  as  follows: 

Arxr.Riioox.  . 

«— • 

Liiorus,  aohool  chorus.  . c, 

Waltz,  •'  v‘'73h~  B0j0  iiy  Ca rl  jiVli’r.) 

Chorus.  “Hark!  AlwU^k^lhsI.yr.  


Violin  solo,  vtiflin  ™ ®Teme,**>  ’ 

,,  i, (..yens  are  Telling,”  from  "Tlio  Creation  Haydn  | 

Heavens.  High  School  chorus.  .Rossini 

Overture,  “William  tell  ’ 

KVENlNGt 

Menflelasohii^ 

,z  £[. » I 

dav  dtecusslon  concerning  the  comparative 
merits  of  duch  and  Nordica.  The  city,  how- 
ever  does  not  soom  inflamed  with  mustca 
spirit  and  llm  streets  do  not  wear  a festival 
aspect  The  hotels  may  profit  by  tho  occasion, 
but  I am  told  that  the  shops  do  not  gaiu  ner- 
Hvi-  The  musical  rapture  lietfe  is  moderate. 

maS  them  is  about  the  musical  development  of 
the  city.  „ 

The  chorus  of  tbe  H««Dden 
quality  oTmue  is  p ef,'t ly' ’ fl w ‘ v e wr an s f w 1 to 
irom  a mgakjjen^e  of 

or  by  inopportune  and Bsp3Tors  and  the  basses:  • 

1 the  swranosl<audUaltos  are  admirable  in  their 

same  chorus.  . chorus  were  seen  in 

The  weaknesses  of  the  chOTUS  were  t 

the  easier  portions  of  Mr.  weak- 

whichwas  ®ufs“oU  in  attack,  little  I 

rr^n^ 

pressiou  and  more  than  occasional 

- performance  of  the  cn orus 
was  not  a Hgorous  lask-mastcr  in  dls. 

singers  dfaUngmsh  easily  between 
roU^th^Vnich  thly  would  dislike  in  the 
sooial  companion.  - c-  t nnuity  rejoices  in 

I 

wlien  tr  ■ ^ iruit  in  good  season,  it 

rorulddexamme  blmsetf  as  well  as  his  chorus. 

this  a*ternoon  was  of  a popular 
The  conF®rinterestil;g  feature  was  the  singing 
nature.  An  .1,  utlder  the  direction  of  Miss 

of  scnool  children,  uu  tertocai  taai.h  o£  Ulfa 

L'ZZ1°  fi^LinnhUo  schools.  The  children  sang 

Springfield  publio  scno^^  iutelliffence.  and  in 
with  confidence  an  serve  as  a good 

certain  resiiects  *‘|J  m,^Us  stoarns  may  well 
example  to  their  ««  lt  o£  her  work.  If 

be  cpiigiatula.ea  on  Iau,-aed  in  tne  pnr- 

she  is  ever  dmcoura„(  ^ colnlort  in  the 

suit  of  her  uuiy,  . d„ery  sjle  is  making  for 
thought  that  by  her  was  lirm;  she 

musical  righteousness.  Ul(,  children,  in 

did  not  lose  her  head.  £aUe  entry,  she 

mpped  with  decision  and  allowed  the  orchestra 
its  introduction.  # 

v,  nhild  was  provided  with  the  following 
Each  c nil  a This  advice,  prepared  by  her, 

?s  recommlndea  to  choral  societies  of  high  and 
low  degree. 

“ Watch  the  stick  ! 

Sing  better  than  your  best  ! 

Open  your  mouths  wide  . 

Mind  the  rests  ! 

Watch  the  stick  l 

t eresfh W* in l xtu? e ' o fS  & } 

exorable  drill  master.  f I 

I The  children  aistMtad. *enoml£  b^ 
less  prattle  tho  t.er  orma  co  by o£ 

F"Sfe“5? 

1 ™me  °evi^lff  H^dUoonceHod..^  ^feltBBr^of^the 

musical  tomporaments  and  mom  t^^  recai;0cl. 
technical  «ccompliehmen_  . per|0rlnance  of 
and  ne  then  gave  a , re  markable  per  r . £an_ 
a difficult  Piece  by  »»  J The  modest 
mau  addedl° 

the  charm  of  tho  performance. 


hegavoa  mazurka  by  Scbuecke. 

The  Festival  orchestra,  under  the  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  dire|lon  of  “tM 

^tomss^walt^a^weU^  this^orcltestr®^®^ 

lJuring  tlie  ^Mf^resgld’Lltlf  tfiericH  sono- 
more  than  over  imoresseu  cain  in  twe- 

nty of  this  chorus.  l.  ' arI™,8(.mnl  better  bal- 
clsion  of  attack.  I be  p concerts  of  the 

ancod  V,1  a,l >,  mi  1 mndt uro ug li o u t tho  first 
week.  On  the  other  b.  . l£me  variety  in 

part  of  the  oratorio  there  V-  , cll0rusc9  were 
The  degree  °'c*Xst°ai  most  hilarious  Iplrit. 

indications  of  tho  composer. 


ik 


Ust' 


AW 


>o  appreciation  Iff^-nluos  was 
sarly  seen  in  the  choruses  " For 
• God.  Ho  is  a jealous  God  ” and 

_e  men  who  four  Him.”  In  tho 
iho  oratorio  this  monotony  of 
not  so-iconsistontly  observed 
• Ho.  vtvalohiutr  over  Israel, 

t”  was  givA  with  self  oontrol. 

am  told  that*singors  have  boon  ad- 
to  the  chorus  durimt  the  past  year,  and 
e attempts  at  expression  havoboen  the 
icult  At  tho  satno  time  tho  oratorio 
in  which  tlieoonfidence  of  the  oliorus 
shown,  was  undoubtedly  familiar  to 
the  singers.  The  work  was  given  here 
and  by  the  way.  Miss  Cary  and  Mr. 

. sang  at  the  festival  of  that  year.  The 
, of  this  season  ware  not  so  thoroughly 
jd  that  the  singers  appeared  confident 

t question  of  degree  of  expression. 

. am  also  told  that  tho  members  of  the 
Orpheus  Club  have  been  invited  again  and 
again  to  Join  tbo  rnuks  of  the  Hampden  County 
Association,  but  they  have  declined  for  various 
reasons,  it  seems  a pity  that  there  is  not  a 
ue tied  effort  on  the  part  of  all  singers  hero  to 
make  this  yearly  festival  conspicuous  in  tho 
musical  itfo  of  this  country. 

Sow  unless  there  is  an  advanco  in  tho  musical 
Ilf*  of  an  association  there  is  a step  backward  ' 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a standstill  in  music 
mstas  there  is  no  place  lor  mediocrity  in  art. 
There  lias  been  during  tho  wear  possiblo  in- 
crease in  volume  of  tone.  Volume  of  tone  is 
no* everything.  We  have  too  much  of  singing 
In  balk,  too  much  of  hammering  out  tones  with- 
out care  in  the  polishing  of  them.  Hero  is  a 
chorus  of  excellent,  pliable  material.  Its  offi- 
cers seoui  to  be  zealous,  sensible,  efficent  men. 
May  grace  bo  given  them  to  resist  all  entreat- 
ies tor  a mere  show  of  hands.  There  are 
sinners  enough  from  the  numerical  standpoint. 
Bat  if  stronger  singers  knock  at  the  door  of 
admission  if  tnere  aro  any,  should 

make  rcotfrfor  this  applicant. 

Let  us  return  to  “Elijah.”  Air.  I.udwig  was  a 
dramatic  Elijah,  who  lound  the  best  expression 
of  me  thought  in  recitative,  llis  conception  of 
the  par' is  strong  and  not  wiiody  free  front  ex- 
aggeration. His  heroic  lignre  of  the  rocks  and 
waste  places  was  111  at  ease  last  evening.  In 
passages  of  pure  songffiAlr.  Kicketson  was  an 
Obediah  of  sentimentartcujencies.  and  in  his 
deiivdgy  of  recitative  his  nouns  and  verbs 
ware  separated  by  long  drawn  dashes.  Ho 
was  hoartily  applauded  ior  Ins  singing  of  "If 
with  all  your  hearts,”  as  was  Miss  Edmands 
after  her  solos.  Miss  Cary  was  severely  handi- 
capped by  a cold,  but  in  spite  of  her  affliction 
shiWPwed  the  result  of  oxeollont  instruction. 

It  is  thought  that  the  raioy  weather  has  cost 
the  association  about  $1000. 

I w»-  told  this  evening  by  an  officer  of  the 
Hoard  of  Government  that  there  will  probably 
no:  be  a pecuniary  loss  when  the  accounts  are 

Philip  Hale. 

vvW'n,  '?7 


Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  April  30,  isfia. 

MISS  FANN\  RICHTER,  a pianist,  made  her 

first  appearance  in  the  United  States  in  Bumstead 
Hall  the  afternoon  of  the  26th.  She  was  assisted  by  an  or- 
chestra led  by  Mr.  Lang.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Concerto,  No.  3.  C minor,  op.  37 Beethoven 

Polonaise,  A flat  major,  op.  53 ^ 

Nocturne,  F sharp  major,  op.  15.  j Chopin 

Legende 

Concerto,  No.  2,  A major f Liszt 

* 

I \c  r»-  * * 

Miss  Richter  on  her  arrival  was  subjected  to  the  exam- 
■nation  of  a reporter.  Miss  Richter,  it  seems,  is  "very 
ond  of  Boston.”  “ I like  it  much  better  than  New  York, 
although  I have  many  more  friends  in  New  York  than 

here/' 

Miss  Richter  “wanted  to  play  first  in  Boston.”  She 
llked  her  Program,  and  was  fond  of  playing  Liszt.”  It  is 
her  mature  judgment  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  ••  the  best  in  the  world.”  She  does  not  think  highly  of 
Hans  Richter.  “ lie  is  too  cold  and— what  shall  I say?— too 

>ev®*®’  HCr  man  'S  Welngartner,  who  is  vaguely  de- 
sen  as  magnificent.  “ He  is  so  young,  too.” 

®*Richter  is  a PupH  of  Barth,  d’Albert  and  herself, 
e did  not  dwell  on  their  methods  of  instruction,  and  re- 
turned immediately  to  the  subject,  Boston.  " Every  one 
—JSJ^ry  kind  to  me,  especially  in  Boston.  I should  like  to 
t m in  Boston  next  year,  and  perhaps  I shall.” 

* 

These  sacrifices  were  laid  on  the  altar  of  local  pride. 

But  how  does  Miss  Richter  play?  That  is  the  question. 

* 

In  the  concerto  by  Beethoven  she  made  a favorable  im- 
pression. Her  technic  was  adequate  ; her  touch  was  clean 
Cr‘Sp’  her  Phasing  was  intelligent.  The  polonaise  is 
beyond  her  present  capacity.  It  suffered  from  a lack  of 
y mica  distinction,  and  the  player  was  too  much  en- 
g ossed  ,n  the  effort  to  accomplish  a task.  The  nocturne 
as  without  color  and  without  feeling.  In  the  legende, 

‘ them/1//  walked  stiffly.  and  there  was  an  occasional 
iieumatic  twinge  as  his  left  leg  sank  beneath  the  wave. 

Miss  Richter's  use  of  the  pedals  was  not  always  to  be 

imm/uht  1 f lUDS  ^ the  pi6CeS  bT  Chopin  were  not 

Phrases  t’/nd  She  haS  a S‘ngular  habit  of  ending  many 

fhoT/h  r T eXPlOSiOD  Hke  thG  CTack  of  a whip,  as 
gh  she  said  : “ There,  that’s  finished  ! ” 

anceofWhither/'Vere  PleaSing  features  in  her  Perform- 
Cmanee  6 / * CaMOt  be  truly  said  that  the  per- 

il. R TWaS  equa  to  the  Preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets, 
friend  Y.afg’ who  acts  as  her  guide,  philosopher  and 
and  a 'no  Z k av  e described  her  as  “ young,  beautiful 
o/n  ar  7 ZWay0f  a pianist'”  From  tMiss  Richter's 

threatens/  T T7  ^ here  agam  in  MaT’  and  she 
musir.  u 0 pldy  somethmg  from  Huber.”  “ Huber’s 

not  eve«  ///  b6en  Play6d  h6re’  1 believe-  aad  I have 

of  “ Punch  ”1  / myS6lf  yet  ” F°ll0W  the  famOUS  advi«' 

Bunch,  dear  Miss  Richter,  and  “ Don’t.” 


Within  the  last  teirycws  these  pieces  by  Huber  ha.  >Cn 
performed  publicly  ill  Boston:  Waltzes  for  pian . >,  \ ,iin 
and  ’cello,  December  15,  1887,  by  Dr.  Kelterboru,  q- 
ter  and  Wulf  Fries  ; Fantasy  for  piano  and  violin,  Mai  . li  1, 
1888,  at  a concert  given  by  F.  A.  Porter  ; " Ave  Maria  lor 
tenor  solo  and  female  chorus,  January  28,  lssii,  by  the 
Fidelio  Society. 

* 

* * 

The  following  announcement  appeared  in  the  morning 
newspapers  of  the  27th  : 

The  manager  of  Paderewski  announces  that,  owing  to  tin  exces- 
sive fatigue  of  the  pianist,  the  recital  announced  at.  Music  Hall  to-day 
is  postposed  indefinitely,  the  early  return  of  Paderewski  to  Europe 
preventing  his  giving  another  recital  at  a later  date  in  this  city. 

•» 

* * 

Miss  Adele  Lowing,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Humphrey-Alien, 
soprano,  Miss  Rollwagen,  contralto,  and  Mr.  Lamson, 
bass,  gave  a concert  the  24th.  The  following  compositions 
by  Miss  Lewing  (nearly  all  of  them  manuscript)  were  in- 
cluded in  the  program:  Songs,  “ Fruhlingsbotschaft,” 
“ Mein  Schatz  schmiickt  sich  mit  Rosen,”  “ O,  for  Wings  ! ” 
"Wanderers’  Nachtlied,”  "Springtime,”  "The  Rainy 
Day,”  “ Einst  und  jetzt,”  “ Proposal,”  “ Klage  der  Herbst- 
nacht,”  “ Winternacht,”  “ Der  Sanger,”  and  a French  suite 
in  old  style  for  piano.  I was  unable  to  be  present.  I am 
told  on  good  authority  that  the  suite  abounded  in  pleasing 
passages  ; that  the  songs  were,  as  a rule,  exacting  in  de- 
mands on  the  voice,  and  that  the  effects  gained  thereby 
did  not  reward  vocal  exertion. 

* 

* X- 

The  Hinricns  Grand  Opera  Company  spent  the  week  at 
the  Boston  Theatre.  These  operas  were  sung  : "II  Trova- 
tore,”  “ L’Amico  Fritz  ” and  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  “ Don 
Giovanni,”  “The  Bohemian  Girl”  and  “Carmen.”  The 
chief  singers  were  Tavary,  Kronold,  Marcella  Lmdh,  Clara 
Poole-King,  Lizzie  Vetta,  Payne  Clark,  Montegriffo,  Del 
Puente,  Percy  Averill  and  W.  H.  Clarke.  There  was  no 
new  scenery.  A small  and  raucous  chorus  was  reinforced 
by  local  singers.  The  orchestra  was  as  a rule  inadequate. 
Mr  HinriChs  conducted. 

Our  old  friend  “ II  Trovatore,”  the  double  Mascagni 
bill,  and  " Carmen  ” drew  good  houses.  And  yet  the  first 


performance  of  “ L’Amico  Fritz  ” (April  25)  was  not  a 
temptation  to  many  of  our  “ patrons  ” and  " patronesses  ” 
of  music,  who  are  so  eager  in  the  encouragement  of  medi- 
ocrity and  delight  in  turning  a concert  into  a social  function. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfair  to  judge  of  “ L’Amico  Fritz  ” after 
one  hearing,  especially  as  the  performance  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Let  us  rather  record  impressions. 

The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

Suze' Selma  Kronold 

Fritz  Kobus Payne  Clark 

Beppe Catharine  Fleming 

^>av'id Del  Puente 

Mrs.  Kronold  did  not  appreciate  thecharacter  of  “ Suzel,” 
the  simple  girl  so  charmingly  portrayed  by  Marion  Manola 
in  the  English  translation  of  the  French  play.  Her  coquetry 
might  have  fitted  the  “ Mascotte  ; ” her  recitation  of  the 
wooing  of  Rebekah  was  given  apparently  in  imitation  of 
the  district  school  endeavor  of  a bashful  girl,  such  a recita- 
tion as  Susie  Irwin  delights  to  stammer  forth.  Mr.  Clark 
as  “ Kobus,”  was  a dull  bachelor.  There  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  cool  and  unlimited  beer,  long  pipes  and  pleasant 
jests  against  matrimony  ; there  was  no  thought  of  the 
chimes  at  midnight  and  the  upward,  patronizing  look  at  the 
seven  stars.  Nor  was  he  an  impassioned  lover.  Del 
Puente’s  make  up  was  admirable  and  his  performance  was 
excellent  in  many  respects.  Still  one  missed  the  flavor  of 
subtle  unctuousness. 

The  chorus  might  have  pleased  the  audience  by  the  re- 
versal of  Mascagni's  idea,  if  it  had  been  seen  and  not 
heard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  fault  of  Mascagni’s  opera  is 
its  disregard  of  values.  Why  should  the  orchestra  mur- 
mur, groan  and  pant  when  “ Fritz  ” asks  “ Suzel : ” 

And  is  thy  father  well — 

Thy  poor  old  father? 

Indeed  I see  no  need  of  any  accompaniment  here.  “ Fritz  ” 
at  that  time  had  no  particular  interest  in  his  farmer. 

Why  should  the  Rabbi’s  indignation  against  the  bach- 
elors require  " a great  and  thundering  speech?” 

Why  should  the  simplicity  of  the  scene  at  the  well  be 
turned  into  declamatory  bombast  and  orchestral  fury  ? 

What  in  the  world  has  the  intermezzo  with  its  Hungarian 
echoes  to  do  with  this  pretty  Alsatian  story  ? 

And  then  there  is  the  last  act  with  its  fuss  and  turmoil, 
confusion  and  pother,  more  appropriate  to  the  sinking  of  a ] 
life  raft  under  a bright  sun  at  noon,  when  waves  are  oft  a ; 
the  fiercest. 

Ah,  what  beautiful  things  there  are  in  this  same  opera  ! 

I don’t  care  for  Mascagni’s  indecent  passion  for  dissona  nces, 
his  adoration  of  seemingly  impossible  cadences,  hi  s pursuit 
of  the  lost  chord  ; but  when  a man  writes  such  an  e juisite 
piece  of  music  as  the  “ Cherry  Duet,”  I take  off  my  hat  to 
him,  and  I would  gladly  pledge  him  in  Barolo  of  a ertain 
vineyard  that  I remember  now  with  gratituu. 

ii  1 1 ail  ic hi  m 
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“THE  SPAN  OF  LIFE." 

William  CahUr's  company  apnoarod  last 
uvoning  at  the  Huston  'Theatre  in  Sutton  Vane's 
” Tho  Span  of  Lilo.”  Tho  story  of  fills  " thrill- 
ing realistic  drama"  is  as  follows:  Dunstau  : 
I -«ocli  is  a very  had  man.  with  a squoakB/g.  | 
staccato  laugh.  In  tho  first  act  ho  attemptsutiv  1 
murder  His  httlo  iialf-brothor  bv  injecting? 
inoruhino  into  a hunch  of  grapes;  but  Hip  bey 
bus  boon  fed  on  tho  drug  for  nouio  yours  by 
dootors,  and  Is  able  to  seo  his  mother  wicliodly 

putting  four  thousand  pounds  or  so  into  tho  in- 
side pocket  of  Richard  Blunt’s  coat  Richard 
is  a tutor  any  hi  love  with  Kate  Hoatficote, 
Dunstan’s  another  wishes  Kale  to  marry 
Dunsiau,  tho  son  oi  the  only  man 
she  ever  loved.”  The  ourfaiu  falls  on  an 
uncertain  disposition  of  tho  cnaracters.  lu 
tho  second  act  Dunstau  lias  finally  succeeded  in 
poisoning  his  little  brother  and  is  engaged  in 
the  shipping  business.  As  his  heavily  insured 
vessels  have  ail  unfortunate  manner  of  going 
to  the  bottom  he  is  prosperous.  But  ho  still 
hates  Blunt,  who  is  now  a lighthouse  keener. 
The  lighthouso  is  out  of  oil  through  tho  treach- 
ery of  a subordinate  who  also  hates  Blunt  and 
owes  Leech  mouey.  'There  is  a plot  by  which 
Dunstaa  Leech  gains  admittance  to  the  light- 
house and  fills  Mr.  Blunt  with  lead,  iho  vil- 
lain then  drinks  grog  and  laughs  his  staccato 
laugh  as  lie  sees  his  good  shin  nearing  tho  rocks. 
But  Blunt  is  able  to  ring  tho  fog  bell,  and  ihe 
repentant  subordinate,  assisted  by  Kate  and 
tho  funny  man  of  the  piece,  bring  oil 
in  time  to  set  tho  light  agoing. 

In  the  third  act.  Blunt,  his  wife  and  boy,  tho 
funny  man  and  the  soubrotte.  in  company  with 
three  acrobats,  aro  in  Zambesia.  Africa.  Blunt 
has  lound  diamonds  and  a gold  mine.  Dnnstan 
Leech  appears  on  tho  scene  as  a loador  of  a band 
of  Arabs.  The  women  and  boy  aro  carried 
away  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  'There  is  pursuit,  and 
tho  women  and  the  boy  are  rescued.  In  the 
course  of  their  flight  a bridge  is  destroyed  by 
the  Arabs,  and  then  i he  three  acrobats  lorm  a 
natural  living  bridge  by  throwing  thomsolves 
across  the  chasm.  Biunt  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  In  tho  fourth  act  everybody 
is  in  England  in  the  house  of  Dunstau’s 
mother  except  Blunt  and  the  acro- 
bats, who  have  disappeared  from  tho  story 
like  Xurv  in  Robinson  Crusoe.  Dunstau 
has  a mild  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  breaks 
open  his  mother's  desk,  although  she  is  dying 
in  an  adjacent  room,  and  confides  lo  Kate,  ttie 
supposed  widow,  that  he  has  always  loved  her. 
She  remembers  that  he  has  killed  a good  many 
people  and  intended  to  sell  her  as  a slave,  and 
so  she  answers  him  coldly,  which  is  after  all 
reasonable  on  her  pari.  Blunt  returns  irom 
Africa,  and  when  his  wife  tells  him  that  she 
has  evidence  ot  Dunstan’s  poisoning  his  little 
brother,  he  calls  in  policemen,  who  lead  the 
criminal  away.  Dunstau  laughs  for  the  last 
time  and  says  he  will  never  dio  on  the  scaffold. 
Mr.  Blunt  then  speaks  of  the  joys  of  home  and 
the  curtain  falls. 

This  biood-curdiinz  melodrama  was  aofed 
witu  spirit  by  Wright  Huntington  as  Blunt. 
Ralph  Delmoro  as  Dunstau  Leech,  William 
Balder  as  Gurnett  and  Miss  Rachel  sterling  as 
Kate  Heathcote.  Harry  Booker  as  Nutty  Brown 
and  M.ss  Gertrude  Dawes  as  Shrove  'Tuesday 
amused  heartily  the  audience.  The  Wilsons, 

" the  Elastic  Trio.”  made  tho  scene  of  the 
bridge  exciting.  The  scenery,  notably  ” The 
King’s  Chasm  ” and  "Lighthouse,”  was  very 
effective. 

The  theatre  was  crowded:  applause  was  fre- 
quent throughout  the  play,  and  there  were  cur- 
tain calls  after  each  act.  The  upper  gallerv 
sided  on  all  occasions  with  justice,  honesty, 
purity  and  truth,  and  its  indignation  at  the  low 
conduct  of  the  villain  was  such  that  Mr.  Del- 
moro was  roundlv  hissed  when  he  accepted  a 
curtain  call,  and  his  laugh  was  loudly  imitated 
witli  more  or  less  success.  This,  after  all,  was 
the  highest  compliment  to  his  portrayal  of  the 
character. 

" The  Span  of  Life  ” will  be  given  every 
evening  of  the  week  and  at  the  matinees 
Wednesday  anu  Saturday. 
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AND  MUSIC. 


The  Cecilia  Cives  a Concert  of  Musi- 
cal Illustrations  of  Shakspeare. 

The  Cecilia,  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  Lang, 
gave  last  evening  in  Music  Hall  the  fourth  con- 
cert of  the  seventeenth  season.  The  concert 
was  in  illustration  of  "music  in  Shaksoeare’s 
time  and  Shakspeare  in  music."  Tho  part  songs 
used  in  illustration  were  as  follows: 

“ Lord,  for  Thy  Tender  Mercies’  Sake,” Fnrrant 

: “Matona,  lovely  Maiden,” Lassu* 

*•  Since  first  1 saw  your  Face,” Ford 

“My  Bonny  Lass,” Morley 

“ Down  in  a Flowery  Yale,” Fegta 

” Fire,  Fire,  my  Heart,” Morley 

“ Sigh  no  more,  Ladies,” . — Stevens 

“ If  She  be  made  of  white  and  red,” Kevin 

“ You  Spotted  Snakes,” MueFarren 

“ How  Sweet  the  Moonlight,” ’/..Leslie 

“ Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,” F.enellosa 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  vocal  music  of 
ancient  masters,  of  a time  when  tho  voice  was 
rightly  regarded  as  the  noblest  of  instruments; 
and  it  would  make  much  for  musical  righteous- 
ness if  tho  opportunities  for  hearing  such  unac- 
companied song  were  more  frequent.  When  wo 
seo  the  skill  with  which  these  masters  of  the 
past  treated  the  voice,  and  notice  what  beauti- 
ful effects  they  gained  by  apparently  simple 
means,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  there  has 
been  marked  progress  in  writiug  for  men  sing- 
ers and  women  singers. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  " Lord,  for  Thy  ten 
der  mercies’  sake  ” was  written  by  Farrant  or 
by  another— for  the  authorship  is  disputed— but 
here  is  truly  solemn,  penitential  music,  worthy 
of  the  cathedral,  the  expression  of  tho  devout  of 
all  countries  and  all  years.  How  manly,  hotv 
hearty  are  tho  love  songs  of  those  early  daysl 
There  is  no  puling,  no  exaggeration  of  the 
charms  of  the  adored  one  in  the  search  alter 
strange  harmonies  and  surprising  modulations. 
1ms  is  good  hoalthy  music,  not  without  a ten- 
der sadness  at  times;  it  is  the  music  of  a great 
age,  when  men  thought  nobly  and  dared  great 

The  catalogue  of  music  inspired  or  suggested 
by  Shaksoere  is  a long  one.  There  are  incom- 
plete lists  in  numbers  of  Shaksperiana  for 
1888  and  1889.  There  is  also  a long  list  in  Al- 
bert Schaefer's  ” Historical  Catalogue  of  Musi- 
cal Compositions,  Suggested  by  the  Works  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare,  etc.”  (Leipsic, 
1886),  a book,  by  tho  way,  that  should  be  in  tho 
Public  Library.  In  a concert  of  reasonable 
length  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  many 
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• Rantzau,”  bv.  o me  Mascagni  I 
o wrote  “ Cav;  .oria  Rasticana.'^l 


• '1  he 

> -i.a  Y'>ung  man  who  

; te  at  the  well  I rejoiced  at  e introduction  of 

* tv  ul  ar  ihra.se,  a haunt  it:  phrase,  from  the 
'eropeMu  You  will  find  it  easily  on  pages  108  and  105 

■ American  ed  ion. 

M weagni  is  dramatic  when  there  is  o cause.  Like  Mis. 
",nsfor  was  it  Fanny  Kemble  -lie  stabs  the  potatoes 


< u t'llS or  was  . OUUJ  * — — . , 

at  his  meal.  And  1 would  fain  hear  from  linn  one-melody 

of  long  breath. 

He  too  is  a nevrose. 

| Here  is  Verdi,  with  the  experience  of  eighty  years.  Hav- 
Slaughtered  in  a lurid  manner  men  and  women  the 
turns  with  a smile  to  the 


ing 


other  side  of  the  footlights,  he  . 
comedy  of  life,  and  remembers  the  Olympian  serenity  of 
Mozart  Onlv  once  in  • ■ Falstaff  ” is  there  an  explosion  of 
^ passionate  fury,  and  that  is  when  Master  Ford  Brook 
rages  at  the  thought  of  the  flippant  treachery  of  his  wife, , 
and  feels  the  horns  sprouting. 


Y0u  know  the  singers  of  this  Ilinrichs'  company,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  speaking  of  merits  or  shortcomings. 
The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 


Mr  Plunket  Greene  gave  song  recitals  the  26th  and  the 
29th.  His  singing  of  Irish  songs  and  English  ballads  was 

much  enjoyed.  * 

The  pupils  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  H.  C.  Wright  gave  a recital  the 

26th. 


Mozart 

...Schubert 
. Beethoven 


The  last  symphony  concert  of  the  season  was  given  the 
29th.  The  program  was  as  follows  . 

Symphony,  No.  31  ^Parisian) 

Unfinished  symphony,  R minor 

Svmphony,  No.  

With  the  performance  of  this  dignified  program  Mr.  -t- 
tisch  t0ok  leave  of  Boston.  There  was  a very  large  an 

. ^ was  IwMe 

I recalled , and  he  made  a short  speech  in  which  Le  expressed 
1 his  appreciation  of 


'Phe  program  of  tin  rst  concert  was  as  follows 

, ,,  VT„  .,  Beethoven 

I Overture,  “ Leonore,  No.  1 •••••• w 

Duet,  Like  to  a Vision  ” t“  Flying  Dutchman  ) W agner 

Miss  Juch,  Mr.  Heinrich. 

Verdi 

M!ssT”hmsopranoV  Clara  Poole-King,  contralto;  Mr.  Rieger,  tenor; 

Mr.  Heinrich,  baritone. 

The  Requiem  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Springfield. 
The  program  of  Thursday  afternoon,  the  4th,  was  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Chadwick 

Overture,  “ Melpomene  Verdi 

Romanza  “ O cieli  azzun  Mozart 

Symphony,  G minor .V.V.V.Saint-Saens 

“ Le  roaet  d'Omphale  • • Bach.Goun„d 

“Ave  Maria  . . .Schubert-Liszt 

Marche  Hongroise 

The  singer  was  Mrs.  Nordica.  The  pieces  by  Chadwick 

and  Saint-Saens  were  played  for  the  first  time  in  Springfield. 

This  is  the  program  of  the  third  concert,  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  4th  : 

...G.  E.  Whiting 

Cantata,  “ Dream  Pictures  ’ ' ’ ’ 

Miss  Juch,  Miss  Edmands,  Mr.  Rieger,  Mr.  Ludwig, 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Scena  and  Prayer  (Freischiitz) eer 

Miss  Juch. 

„ n.,  Beethoven 

Mr.  Ludwig. 

Solo  and  Chorus,  “The  Water  Nymph.”  (For  ,.Rubinstein 

voices) * ’ ’ * 

Miss  Edmands  and  Women  s Chorus. 

Recitative  and  Aria,  “ Ci  guideranno  al  ciel  ” (Fosca) Gomez 

Mr.  Rieger. 

Quartet,  “ Mir  ist’s  so  wunderbar  ” (Fidelio) ........... .Beethov en 

U Miss  juch,  Miss  Edmands,  Mr.  Rieger,  Mr.  Ludwig. 

Columbus  March  and  Hymn * 

The  pieces  by  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Paine  were  new  to 
Springfield. 

Friday  afternoon,  the  5th,  there  was  a concert  of  a popu- 
lar nature,  and  in  this  concert  the  public  school  children 
took  part.  They  were  directed  by  Miss  Lizzie  O.  Stearns, 
the  vocal  teacher  employed  by  the  city. 

“ Elijah”  Friday  evening  brought  the  close.  The  solo 
singers  were  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Cary.  Miss  Gertrude  Ed- 
mands, Mr.  Ricketson  and  Mr.  Ludwig. 


Shaksperian  part-songs.  Each  lover  of 
songs  nas  his  lawiritea,  and  it  all  tastes 
consulted  a concert  would  outlast  a night 
Russia.  The  proarauime  of  the  Cecilia  was 
well  arranged;  Mr.  Neviu’s  setting  of  " If  She 
Bo  Made  ’*  is  dainty  and  delightful;  the  selec-' 
tions  from  Steveus  and  Macfarreu  were  excel- 
lent; and  yet  the  piano  solo  of  Miss  Kicnier 
seemed  superfluous  and  it  could  easily  have 
been  renlaced  by  such  exquisite  numbers  as 
Macfarren’s  dirge  from  ” Cymbeliue " and 
others  of  an  older  school. 

Certain  tempos  taken  by  Mr.  Ltng  in  the  * 
earlier  numbers,  as  in  “ Matona,  1-oveiy 
Maiden,”  might  be  disputed,  but  tne  singing 
of  the  rnorus  lor  us  purity  and  beauty  of  touel 
and  its  balance  of  parts  deserves  warm  praise.  1 

Miss  Fanny  Richter  played  the  Italian  con-  i 
certo  of  Bach  wirli  a certain  facility,  but  wltb-l 
out  individuality  and  without  rhythmic  dis-  , 
tiuctiou:  in  a word  she  played  like  an  indus- 
trious pupil  of  an  advanced  class.  The  selec-j 
tion  was  irrelevant.  A popular  song  informs  ui 
that 

"Shakspeare  could  write  a play, 
lint  he  never  saw  the  day, 

'that  he  could  write 
‘ Ta-ra-ra,’  Boom-de-ay .’ " 

Nor  could  ho  have  heard  the  Italian  concerto 
however  honorable  were  his  intentions.  Phil 
osophers  tell  us  that  oysters,  if  they  can  he  ob 
tamed,  may  bo  eaten  prudently  in  July ; slil 
there  is  an  old  superstition  that  tuey  should  no1, 
be  served  in  mouths  without  au  R Bach  ant 
oysters  are  Dest  enjoyed  in  cold  weather.  ] 

Mr.  Ericsson  F.  Buslmell  ot  New  York  had  i 
thankless  task  in  singing  " Sumer  is  icumei 
in  ” aud  the  air  by  Morley.  He  gave  a singula: 
reading  of  Schubert’s  " Who  is  Sylvia,”  and-  hi 
sang  that  frank  song  with  over-elaboration.  Hi 
was  heard  to  better  advantage  in  Mr.  Foote’: 
" When  Icicles.” 

Mr.  Laug  played  a prelude  and  pavaue  bs 
Byrd  aud  a galiiard  by  Gibbons  on  a harpsi 
chord,  a substitute  for  the  virginal,  of  Sliak 
speare’s  day.  The  only  form  o£  the  word  ” vir 
giual,”  by  the  way,  iu  tshakspoMe’s  plays  i: 
lounii  in  the  passage  iu  “ Winter  Tale,”  when 
the  jealous  Leontes  speaks  of  his  wife  as  "vir 
gmalling”  upon  another’s  palm.  It  was  a pleas 
ure  to  hear  the  tiukling  with  its  thin,  acid  tone 
and  such  an  instrument  might  be  recommendei 
to  any  modern  lormidabie  pianist  who  delight 
in  thundering  at  length;  if  he  exerted  hi 
strength  he  would  break  the  harpsichord  am 
thus  give  an  excuse  for  the  early  departure  o 
the  audience.  „ 

Philip  Hale. 
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S:  SeZdaL.;  given  Sis  be.l  efforts  in 


There  is  no  definite  news  concerning  . , 

Til™  are  rumor,  about  Weingartner.  Mottl  and  Ger.cke 
but  Mr.  Higginson  keeps  silence.  „ 

The  promenade  concerts  begin  Saturday,  June^. 


Philip  Hale. 
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Music  in  Boston. 

BOSTON,  May  6, 1893. 

HSR  10HN  FRANKLIN  BOTUME  gave  a 

M pleasant  lecture  the  M.  in  Sd.in.rt  ™ 

from  Its  Beginning  to  M agner  emen  of  Florence, 

vention  of  opera  by  Pen  and  th  g . , tragedy, 

i Who  met  together,  grew  enthuse  over 
and  damned  the  counterpoint  of  the  da>  thetic.  He 

' in  the  expression  of  the  amorous  a P,  (<  BaJlfet 

might  in  this  the  wedding  feast  of 

! r r t sst 

| problem  of  the 

bination  of  “ Drama,  Singing  and  Music. ionS 
Whittier  sang  in  an  agreeable  manner  operatic  select 
that  served  as  illustrations  of  the  different  pence  s. 


The  chorus  contains  excellent  material.  The  quality  of 
tone  is  pure,  fresh,  eminently  agreeable.  There  are  no 
“ earnest  and  faithful  workers  ” whose  shrill  edged  shrieks 
divided  the  shuddering  night  and  hearer,  to  borrow  from 
“ Maud.”  Were  you  ever  a conductor  ? If  you  have  stood 
stick  in  hand,  before  an  open  mouthed  chorus,  you  know 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  singer  with  robust 
lungs,  undying  devotion  to  duty,  and  an  imperfect  ear  or 
brass  voice.  He  dominates  the  scene  by  his  apparent 
Chinese  obligato.  Perhaps  you  have  spoken  to  the  officers 
about  him  and  recommended  resignation,  followed  y 
thanks  for  past  services.  The  answer  to  your  prayer  was 
1 this  ; “ Impossible,  my  dear  sir  ; we  would  not  offend  him 
for  the  world.  He  is  a foundation  member,  and  he  puts  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  if  there  is  a deficiency. 

Or  the  example  of  misdirected  zeal  has  no  other  amuse- 


FINALE. 


A Glance  at  the  Musinl 
Season  of  1892-1893. 


The  Chief  Events  of  Interest  in 
a Dull  Season. 


Concerning  a Case  of  Manage  a 
Privacy. 


THE  springe  I elu  festival. 

The  fifth  Music  Festival  of  the  Hampden 

* H.  Chapin,  and  the  efficient  and  indefatigable  clerk  is  . 

’ S Thl'chorns  is  made  up  as  follows  ; 

1 fortv-four  altos,  twenty. two  te  ors  and  thir  y 
4 The  -otal  is  166.  Now,  the  sopranos  alone  of  the  Worces- 
* ter  county  Musical  Association  numbered  last  year  , 

1 the  total  was  511.  Boston  Festival 

I “ ”n“rtmast“ 

I ‘ The'prS'mLcS  ooS”  “pL  Cofi.ty  Associa- 
I 5TS»,g.  W.  Chadwick.  II.  waspss.sttd  by  Mr. 


ment ; or  he  has  suffered  some  rank  wrong,  and  he  thus 
takes  revenge  on  humanity  ; or  if  he  were  asked  to  resign, 
mortification  would  drive  Mm  to  firing  : or  M.  s.o.M  fmav 
tion  demands  respect  ; or,  well,  there  are  many  obstacles 
to  your  plan.  This  spoiler  of  the  feast  never  : misses  a re- 
hearsal ! he  watches  the  conductor,  he  is  so  industrious  and 
so  faithful  that  he  ruins  easily  the  performance. 

The  Hampden  County  chorus  seems  to  be  free  from 

such  veterans  of  song.  . , ., 

The  sopranos  and  altos  are  excellent ; and  althoug 
tenors  and  the  basses  follow  the  rule  in  being  compara- 
tively weak,  the  tenors  do  not  howl  on  the  upper  end  of 
their  register,  and  the  low  E flat  of  the  basses  is  a tone 

and  not  a grunt.  . 

The  volume  of  tone  in  forte  passages  is  ample.  P 
passages  the  tone  carries  and  gives  the  idea  of  controlled 

Ttafib theple.su,.  of  hearibg  IU. 

ago.  The  chief  works  then  sung  were  The  Spectre  s 
Bride,”  “ Phoenix  Expirans  ” and  “The  Creation.  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  performance  of  the  chorus  last  week 
did  not  show  improvement  in  matters  of  detail.  F rom 
purely  musical  standpoint  the  performance  as  a whole  was 

inferior  to  that  of  a year  ago.  . 1aao  Tt  „„ 

“Elijah”  was  sung  by  the  association  in  1889.  It  was 
undoubtedly  familiar  to  many  of  the  chorus  of  this  year. 
But  the  “ Requiem  ” and  “ Dream  Pictures  were  new  to 

the  singers.  , . ..  ,,  T,„ 

Inasmuch  as  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  Re- 
quiem ” are  many,  the  occasional  slips  might  have  been 
easily  pardoned.  There  was  no  excuse,  however,  for  t e 
persistent  disregard  of  indicated  expression  mar’s 
characterized  the  performances  of  May  4 and  -i.  C1>ian“ 
of  the  composer  was  generally  forte  to  the  singei . 
pianissimo  was  rare.  Coloring  was  a monochrome. 

The  chorus  at  Springfield  is  not  so  unwieldy  that  musical 
1 expression  is  impossible.  I do  not  believe  in  singing  m 
1 bulk.  I do  not  believe  that  an  increase  in  volume  of  tone 
■ from  year  to  year  is  an  unfailing  symptom  of  musical  de- 
velopment. . - 


The  musical  season  of  1892-1893  is  m 
! thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is  not  impertinei  *» 
reckon  up  the  gains  and  losses.  It  is  coafo®*- 

by  many  and  in  different  cities  of  Europe  ir 
the  last  season  was  dull.  So,  too.  the  mu » 
season  in  Boston  was  not  one  of  marke  u 
terest. 


Let  us  first  listen  to  the  complaint  o t 

acute  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  for  lit 

that  he  says  may  he  applied  to  music  i h 
own  beloved  town. 

” The  musical  news  of  t he  day  is  at  a disc  n 
There  is  nought  to  chronicle  save  the  repe:  to 
of  minor  music  by  minor  singers.  \ve  u 
lived  out  Hie  great  old  days  when  Mozart  - s 
visitor  to  these  shores,  aud  when  the  ue  p 
pers  of  a century  aud  a naif  ago  were  concise 
with  his  methods  and  ways  of  dealing  will* 
pianoforte.  Nowadays  our  musical  Procin;  s 
mere  puppet  of  accomplishmeut  in  techu  tt 
aDd  his  periormance  at  St.  .lames  s Hall  is  it 
oient  for  a nine  days’  wonder— an  aporeci  h 
which  we  are  ready  enough  to  offer.  But  n 
of  immortality?  . * i nv  t* 

“The  fact  is,  musical  immortality— ilk  u 
musical  news  of  which  we  have  but  just  :o 
snoken— is  also  somewhat  at  a discount,  il 
musicians  of  the  world  seem  to  have  die  w 
left  no  true  successors.  In  England.  i<  • 
ample,  who  at  this  day  is  the  successor  o » 
cell  or  of  Handel?  Are  the  several  profeoj 
wnose  conception  of  music  lsemuientlj 
I speotable,  eminently  correct,  and  whose  m» 
is  beyond  all  praise-are  these  tbe  true  s o 
sors,  tho  inheritors  of  great  names  such  as  i* 
just  mentioned?  . , 

” Looking  abroad,  one  is  immediately 
of  lrauds,  as  of  the  precise  reverse, 
musicaf  fraud  has  a.  greater  opuortuu 
these  latter  days.  Of  old,  even  thing 
matter  ot  severest  rule.  Your  melody  »» 
ionod  upon  certain  set  rhythms,  your  ha. 
was  confined  by  the  strictest  rules.  B 
ratber  tbau  Wagner.  Beethoven,  indeed, 
second  period,  made  changes  m this  r 
whoso  general  effect  upon  the  musical  i 
quite  incalculable.  Anil  in  so  doing  the 
sicians  made  way  for  the  absolute  imposti  1 
man  of  miguty  ambitions  anil  ol  tno  i >* 
achievements.  The  resujt  is  an  inundaei 
tho  Brahms  style  ol  music  in  London,  in# 
in  Vienna,  in  St.  Petersburg. 


Does  Max  Steur  of  Berlin  take  a more 
ful  view?  Listen  to  Ills  wail: 

“The  concert  season  is  over,  a seasoit* 
pitiiui,  more  unovoutful.  more  reaulUw'tlJ 
nny  mat  we  have  seou  Xor  decades,  r^e  ^ 
years  and  years  have  blank  3 

novices  souicbt  so  vioienily  in  the  Beilin  ci# 
halls  to  show  themselves  off.  nevoi ■ lor  Iu- 


ycars^nave  ffiT^lsbo  and  fi^nclal 


cllenhaier. 


‘«aid  lMmtt  °.nd. vidua 
virtuoso  concerts  must  A^eauir 

tion  bo  described  »6  a “rS®  w 

deficit  This  is  indeed  noither 


a 


who  cannot  as  a body  sing  with  niarkec^xprcsG 
comparatively  simple  part  song  spend  hours  during 
>eason  in  mastering  the  intervals  of  the  choruses  of  an 
orio.  When  they  can  repeat  their  lesson  correctly  it  is 
ly  time  for  the  performance.  There  are  no  doubt  re- 
ks  made  concerning  the  duty  of  observing  the  indica- 
s of  expression,'  but  the  singers’  chief  anxiety  is  con- 
ing the  proper  interval. 

e hear  every  year  the  same  old  oratorios,  “The  Mes- 
' “Elijah,”  “St.  Paul,”  “ The  Creation,”  “ The  Pas- 
according  to  St.  Matthew,”  &c.,  and  they  are 
ost  always  sung  throughout  with  hearty  good  will, 
■re  is  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  expression  of  the 
hes  of  the  imaginative  composer.  There  is  more  con- 
nce  in  the  treatment  of  that  which  is  familiar,  and  this 
fidence  is  lusty,  even  in  scenes  of  subdued  emotions. 

; is  not  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  do  some  of  the  ultra 
lern  French,  and  demand  the  nuance  instead  of  the 
or  ; but  we  should  at  least  be  allowed  to  enjoy  color  in 
rus  singing. 

’hat  singular  species  of  musical  entertainment  known  as 
torio  certainly  demands  color  galore  to  make  it  endur- 
e to  the  men  now  on  this  side  of  the  sod. 
lecause  the  Springfield  chorus  is  of  such  excellent  rfia- 
al,  because  it  seems  ready  and  willing  to  be  molded 
3 shape,  my  disappointment' h*findii\g  last  week  that  in- 
ad  of  an  advance  in  actual  performance  there  was  a step 
frl  kward  was  all  the  greater. 

,*|j  )o  we  not  after  all  imthese  festivals  lay  too  much  stress 
;‘;H  the  necessity  of  giving  choral  works  of  large  propor- 
_|h us  ? Are  not  the  programs  too  long  and  too  heavy  ? Is 
I'djJ;  music  then  a formidable  thing  of  man’s  invention  ? I 
W ifess  I should  like  to  hear  the  admirable  voices  of  the 

Id  ringfield  chorus  in  an  old  English  glee,  if  pains  were 
jeen  in  the  preparation,  or  it  would  be  agreeable  to  listen 
one  of  the  “ Shakespeare  Songs  ” of  G.  A.  Macfarren,  as 


1;  “Dirge  in  Cymbeline,”  if  that  widely  pathetic  lament 
v re  treated  sympathetically. 

The  audience  would  not  probably  share  [my  pleasure, 
le  modern  audience  fears  lest  it  may  be  treated  as  a child. 
:re  is  an  example  : A waltz  by  Strauss  was  played  at  the 
irth  concert  at  Springfield,  the  5th.  The  incidental  zither 
o was  played  with  taste  by  Mr.  Carl  Behr,  and  the 
iltz  was  given  delightfully  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Mollenhauer.  Would  you  believe  it,- there  were  local 
otests  against  the  introduction  of  a waltz  in  close  juxta- 
sition  to  a chorus  from.  “^The  Creation.”  Why,  Father 
lydn  would  have  been  tTie  first  to  have  rejoiced  in  the 
psuous  charm  and  irresistible  swing  of  this  same  waltz. 

* 

* * 

You  have  heard  Mr.  Chadwick’s  noble  overture,  “ Mel- 
mene,”  in  New  York.  It  was  given  in  1888  at  a concert 
jj  the  Arion  Society.  I do  not  believe  that  you  know  Mr. 

E.  Whiting’s  “ Dream  Pictures,”  a cantata  for  solo 
ices,  chorus  and  orchestra.  The  program  book  of  the 
Jampden  County  Festival  states  that  it  is  an  early  work 
jmposed  for  the  Foster  Club,  of  Boston,  I notice  that  the 
intata  was  given  in  Chicago  in  1891  by  the  Apollo  Club, 
d I am  told  that  the  instrumentation  of  the  cantata  is  the 
irk  of  Mr.  Foley,  the  conductor  of  said  club. 

The  text  is  a translation  of  Nielsen’s  “ Traumbilder.” 
maiden  wanders  ’mid  fragrant  bowers,  attends  a ball, 
tens  to  church  music  and  a guitar,  sees  her  lover  in  bat- 
; and  awakens  with  a Start.  Then  of  course  there  is  a 
and  hymn  of  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  ’twas  all  a dream, 
le  music  does  not  call  for  extended  comment.  It  is  often 
vial ; it  is  at  times  unvocal ; it  is  again  bombastic.  The 
ench  have  joked  over  the  arrangement  of  the  waltz  in 
mnod’s  “ Romeo  and  Juliet:”  “ Je(1.2)  veux,  (1.2)  vi-i-i- 
J-eu-eu-dans  (1.2)  le  (1.2)  re-e-e-ve-eu-eu,  &c. , but  Mr. 
hiting’s  setting  of  “ With  wild  delight  her  bosom  pants” 
not  much  better,  and  from  the  purely  musical  standpoint 
is  worse.  The  instrumentation  of  the  cantata  is  crude 
d coarse. 

* 

* * 

A.n  interesting  feature  of  the  Festival  was  the  singing  of 
3 school  children  under  the  inexorable  beat  of  a comely 
liden,  Miss  Lizzie  O.  Stearns.  The  numbers  sung  by  them 
:re  selections  from  Beethoven  and  Cherubini;  “The 
3avens  are  Telling,”  and  Bishop’s  “ Hark  ! Apollo  Strikes 
Lyre,”  arranged  by  Pearson. 

* * 

The  solo  singers,  as  a rule,  gave  marked  satisfaction, 
te  feature  of  the  whole  festival  was  the  superb  singing  o 
ss  Juch,  and  in  the  duet  from  “ The  Flying  Dutchman  ” 
e was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Heinrich.  Mrs.  Nordica  was 
plauded  enthusiastically,  but  she  showed  the  wear  and 
s tear  of  the  season’s  severe  work,  and  she  put  her  confi- 
nce  in  a stage  smile  and  loud  tones  of  high  pitch.  Mr. 
eger  was  admirable  throughout,  and  Mr.  Ricketson, 
hough  he  was  over  deliberate  and  sentimental  in  recita- 
re,  sang  “ If  with  all  your  hearts”  with  beauty  of  tone, 
a report  that  I sent  by  telegraph  to  Boston  the  transmit- 
made  me  do  Mr.  Ricketson  an  apparent  injustice,  and  I 
gladly  make  amends.  When  I spoke  of  Mr.  Ludwig’s 


“ passages  of  pure  song”  the  operator  made  my  censure  re-1 
fer  to  Mr.  Ricketson.  Mr.  Ludwig  was  realistic  and  dra- 
matic in  recitative,  and  Miss  Edmunds  sang  exceedingly 
well  the  airs  that  are  usually  spoiled  by  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Felix  Winternitz  was  disturbed  in  his  performance  of 
the  first  movement  of  Paganini’s  concerto  in  D by  the 
conversation  of  the  school  children  on  topics  of  the  day, 
but  he  gave  a remarkable  performance  of  a scherzo  fantas- 
tic  by  Bazzini.  Mr.  Van  Vechten  Rogers,  the  harper, 
played  with  taste.  The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
in  the  main  excellent. 

* 

* * 

An  officer  of  the  association  told  me  that  the  rain  wrought 
pecuniary  damage  to  the  extent  of  $1  000,  but  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  association  would  be  at  least  able  to  pay  all 
expenses. 

* 

* * 

There  has  been  a Columbian  Musical  Festival  at  Mechan- 
ics’ Building,  Boston,  this  week.  Brass  bands  and  children, 
a female  orchestra,  and  a grand  variety  of  plucked  and 
percussion  instruments,  Mrs.  Fursch-Madi,  Miss  Behnne, 
Campanini,  Guille,  Mertens,  Miss  von  Stosch  and  other  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  attractions  have  not  succeeded,  I am 
told,  in  drawing  large  audiences.  Mr.  John  P.  Sousa  was 
director  in  chief,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Thayer  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt.  Philip  Hale. 


pecially  surprising  fact.  In  previous  years  the 
soloist  who  travo  a concert  in  the  capital  did  so 
with  the  taoit  assumption  that  his  purse  would 
he  lightened  by  from  300  to  1200  marks.  He 
aid  it  amid  sighs,  with  the  silent  hope  that  the 
bundle  o£  notices  which  he  would  take  out  of 
Berlin  with  him  would  smooth  his  path  in  the 
provinces  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
recoup  him  lor  his  outlay. 

There  was  one  great  event  during  this  last 
season,  and  that  was  the  first  performance  of 
Verdi’s  "Falstaff.” 

It  may  here  be  said  that  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many in  the  operatic  works  of  the  new  Italian 
school  is  not  abated.  Italian  works  and  Italian 
singers  were  frantically  applauded  throughout 
the  season  in  the  leading  cities  of  Germany. 
When  Mr.  Gericke  gave  his  remarkable  per- 
formance of  Verdi’s  "Requiem”  in  Vienna  he 
sent  to  Italy  for  his  quartette, 

*** 

But  let  us  glance  at  the  chief  events  in  our 
own  local,  or  I may  say  parochial,  musical  life 
of  the  last  season. 

There  were  several  first  appearances. 

Master  Cyril  Tyler  pleased  by  his  boyish  face 
(called  by  the  more  impressionable,  cherubic,) 
and  by  the  natural  sweetness  of  his  song. 

We  were  allowed  to  gaze  upon  Antonin 
Dvorak,  the  Bohemian  composer,  who  was  im- 
ported to  this  country  that  he  might  teach  am- 
bitious Americans  the  art  of  writing  American 
music,  a task  to  which  the  proces  of  extracting 
sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers  is  a joyful  job. 

Miss  Eugenia  Castellano,  a swarthy  music- 
box,  turned  a Symphony  concert  into  a recital. 

Messrs.  Wolff  and  Hollmann,  the  violinist  and 
the  'cellist,  disquieted  sorely  several  members 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  who  lamented  the 
fact  that  citizens  of  Boston  really  enjoyed  lis- 
tening to  foreigners  who  did  not  happen  to  be 
of  German  birth. 

* 

* * 

The  same  orchestral  importations  who  have 
found  life  sweet  in  Boston  were  still  more 
grieved  when  Henri Marteau  was  cheered  to  the 
echo  in  Music  Hall. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  last  musical  consul- 
ship violinists  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  were 
given  ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
their  talents,  until  the  audience  would  have 
welcomed  for  variety  sake  that  impassioned 
song  "The  Tear”  blown  through  a slide-trom- 
bone; but  the  vtoiinists  protested  agaiust 
Marteau  on  account  of  his  youth. 

Marteau.  like  Pitt,  was  charged  with  the 
atrocious  crime  of  being  a young  man. 

Indeed,  it  is  said  one  violinist  forgot  decency 
and  insulted  him  openly,  while  the  applause  of 
the  audience  thundered  through  the  hall. 

Marteau  will  visit  us  next  season,  and  will 
again  give  a gratuitous  object  lesson  to  violin- 
ists of  more  advanced  years. 

He  will,  in  all  probibility,  bo  beset  by  the 
sweet  and  young  maidens  of  musical  feeling 
who  now  mourn  the  absence  of  Mr.  Paderew- 
ski. 

Even  the  measles  have  not  robbed  Marteau 
of  romantic  interest. 

*% 

Other  appearances  wore  those  of  pretty  Miss 
Mandelick.  Mrs.  Autouie  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Max  I 
Heinrich,  a singer  of  taste;  Mr.  Schmtzler,  a 
violinist  of  excellent  technique;  Mr.  Bereslord, 
who  struggled  with  our  raw  and  lliroat-desiroy- 
ing  climate. 

A Russian  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Linelf,  gave  musical  illustrations  to  a lecture 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbill. 

Miss  Lilian  Dureli  made  a first  appearance  as 
the  heroine  in  Gounod’s  “Faust.” 

The  season  of  ’1)2-03  saw  the  apparition  of  Mr. 
Eliot  Hubbard  as  a tenor. 

-Jfc  * 

Death  took  Julius  Eiohberg  from  us— the  ad- 
mirable violinist,  sound  instructor,  brilliant 
conversationalist  and  lovable  man. 

* 

* * 

The  performance  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  “Phoe- 
nix Exuir.ms”  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  was  a 
marked  event  of  the  season. 

The  eroticism  of  the  text  of  the  "Phoenix” 
did  not  disturb  the  bulk  ot  the  congregation, 
as  tiie  burning  lines  were  cooled  in  the  ob- 
scurity ol  the  original  Latin. 

*** 

Other  events  of  interest  were  the  perform- 
ances of  haint-.Saens’s  A minor  Symphony; 
MacDowell’s  first  piano  concert.  "Hamlet  and 
Opnelia,”  and  Tragic  Sonata;  Liszi/s  Graner 
Mass,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kotoii; 
Loe filer’s  string  sextette. 

* * 

The  concerts  given  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
were  admirable  so  far  as  the  quartet  itself  was 
concerned.  TUe  choice  of  an  assistant  pianist 
1 was  not  in  all  cases  loriuuale. 

. » 

The  programmes  of  the  Symphony  concerts 
do  uot  call  for  unusually  serious  consideration. 

The  Symphony  chorus,  after  two  lamentable 
appearances,  disappeared  in  the  abyss,  like 
Bryant’s  water  fowl. 


Novelties  ol  little  intefESft  or  absolute 
w.twUtlessiioss  were  introduced  and  loll  Hat.  ms 
cocos  by  Ijiiinpcrdiuk,  Rloinonscbneider 
’.  ScharwenUa. 

. iul  Gilson’s  " The  Sea”  was  butchered  fo 
make  a holiday  for  Mr.  Nikisch. 

Templeton  Strong’s  symphony  was  found 
worthy  in  Now  York,  but  Mr.  Nikisch  lookoil  at 
it  askew. 

w 

* * 

Opera  was  sporadic.  Ono  traveling  company 
ot  slender  rosomcea  gave,  among  other  operas, 
the  first poulornianco  or  "L’Amlco  Fritz"  in 
this  city.  Mr.  De  Koven’s  "Poncing  Master” 
won  a ponular  success,  ana  his  " Knickerbock- 
ers ” was  brought  out  hero  by  the  Bostonians. 
Celller’s  " Mountebanks,”  sung  bv  Lillian  Rus- 
sell's company,  was  a failure. 

• 

* * 

Tho  last  soason  saw  the  first  performance  of  a 
cantata.  “ l Tie  Skoleton  in  Armor,”  and  pieces 
for  oboo  and  piano  by  Mr.  Foote. 

And  what  shall  i more  say?  for  the  time 
would  (ail  me  to  tell  of  Fanny  Richter,  and  of 
Plunkett  Greeno.  of  Wm.  Dennison,  of  Busoni’s 
remarkable  piano  recitals,  of  Mrs.  Alves,  of 
Paderewski’s  hypnotic  successes. 

Ya.  I cannot  refrain  lrom  again  acknowledging 

gratefully  the  uleasuro  givon  by  Miss  Juch  and 
Mrs.  Fursch-Madi  when  they  sang  together  in  a 
Sekll  concert. 

It  is  to  be  honed  that  the  visits  of  tho  Dam- 
rosch  and  the  ijeidl  orchestras  will  be  repeated 
next  season. 

The  somewhat  melodramatic  departure  of 
Mr.  Nikisch  was  followed  by  the  melodramatic 
silence  concerning  tho  new  conductor. 

It  has  been  announced,  and  on  the  highest  au- 
thority, that  the  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a pri- 
vate pleasure  of  an  individual,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic i9  rude  in  showing  curiosity  concerning  tills 
new  conductor,  whoever  he  may  be. 

But  the  seats  for  this  private  entertainment 
are  sold  publicly  at  auclion  and  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

Speculators  sit  at  the  sale  in  the  seats  of  tho 
scornful  and  gamble  in  tickets. 

If  a lover  of  music  should  present  himself  at 
the  door  of  Music  Hall  anv  fine  Saturday  night 
of  the  season  without  a ticket,  he  would  be  iike^ 
unto  the  man  of  old  who  went  to  the  marriage' 
feast  without  a wedding  garment. 

The  people  here  and  in  other  cities  aro  pub- 
licly invited  to  exchange  their  money  for  con- 
cert tickets  that  they  may  thus  grow  in  musical 
wisdom. 

Is  not.  then,  the  appointment  of  a conductor 
a matter  of  public  interest? 

Or  in  what  respect  do  the  managers  of  tho 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  differ  from  the 
managers  of  any  respectable  place  of  amuse- 
ment? 

Philip  Hale. 


Til 


/ £ 


The  New  York  Times  indulges  In  an  un- 
worthy sneer  at  the  wretched  beings  who 
sing  in  the  choruses  of  cheap  summer  operetta 
companies.  It  speaks  of  “The  gentleman 
who  sings  'Oh,  what  a dreadful  event?’’  in 
unison  with  other  ill-dressed  gentlemen,  and 
the  lady  who  sings  ‘Did  you  see  that  V in 
company  with  others  clad  in  last  year’s  cos- 
tumes.’’ The  Times  says  they  must  siifg  oH 
perish.  Then  why  should  these  slngeTsS^ 
taunted  with  their  lot? 


There  is  probably  not  one  architect  in  town 
that  has  not  the  ideal  arrangement  of  Copley 
Square  in  his  brain.  This  arrangement 
would  leap  into  the  public  view  as  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter  were  it  not  for  the 
thought  of  Pierre  Humbert,  the  incensor  as 
well  as  the  censor  of  all  drawers  of  plans. 

An  evening  contemporary  accuses  Daudet 
of  suggesting  the  name  "Human  Docu- 
ments’’ for  interviews  in  a new  magazine. 
But  before  Daudet  was  known  outside  of  a 
small  circle,  the  grim  Goncourt  brothers  in- 
vented this  phrase.  A human  document  is  a 
suggestor  of  “copy.”  The  document  may  be 
wife,  bed-ridden  mother  or  strolling  vaga- 
bond; this  is  immaterial,  as  long  as  the  au- 
thor gains  mental  nutriment  by  observation. 


ill's IJ.VN  IJS  A*  HOUSEHOLD  PETS. 

Advice  is  given  freely  and  publicly  to 
wives  concerning  the  management  of  hus- 
bands. This  advice  is  offered  frequently  by 
spinsters,  who,  indeed,  consider  the  subject 
anxiously. 

There  is  a preliminary  statement,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  get  a husband,  and  “any  woman  can  do 
it-  This  statement  hardly  applies  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  an  unfortunate  apportion- 
ment of  sex  makes  the  pursuit  of  the  male 
a trying  sport,  as  the  hunters  are  many,  and 
the  game  is  comparativety  rare  and  shy. 
But  let  it  be  granted  that  a husband,  even  in 
Massachusetts,  may  be  caught  easily;  the 
question  is  then,  “ How  may  he  best  be  pre- 
served.” 

((  The  rules  to  young  housekeepers  are  many : 
Have  what  he  likes  to  eat,  make  your 
borne  bright  and  cheerful,  tell  tho  cheerful 
incidents  and  fortunate  circumstances  that 
have  gone  to  make  up  the  bright  side  of  the 
day’s  happenings.”  Much  of  this  advice  is 
common  and  pernicious.  The  husband  is 
regarded  as  a household  pet,  a bird  in  a 
cage,  who  rejoices  in  fresh  water  with  a 
rusty  nail,  who  delights  in  cuttlebone,  who 
is  encouraged  by  chirruping  to  sing,  and 
who  is  occasionally  allowed  an  hour  outside 
of  the  gilded  prison.  “ If  you  can  discover 
some  dish  that  he  is  particularly  fond  of, 
have  it  often  ’’—the  wife  thus  appeals  to 
the  palate,  not  to  the  heart  or  the  brain; 
nay,  the  persistent  reappearance  of  a dish  in- 
cites irritability. 


\*0  reasonable  m am  Wishes :-to  be  treat  e 
likt  a chilli.  Nor  dues  he  wish  his  wife  a 
flatterer,  a sycophant,  an  echoer  of  thoughts  ! 

S conTugal  looking  glass.  The  true  ove 
agrees  with  Cobb. tt:  "All  in  a wife  beyond 
her  own  natural  disposition  and  education  is 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  work  of  h";; 
band."  Mental  or  spiritual  growth  1.  n 
the  reward  of  slavish  subserviency  Kcon- 
omv  Qften  forces  the  woman  to  manual  labor  , 
niore  to  be  dreaded  than  the  necessity  of 
such  economy  is  the  penury  ot  thought  that 
follows  constant  abnegation  of  individual  y. 
The  most  lovable  ot  men  becomes  a petty 
tyrant  if  his  opinions  compel  supers! . t o 
~.ve  if  the  wife  anticipates  ins  capric  . 
Coddling  lends  false  authority.  The  swollen 
. importance  shrinks  outside  of  the  fr°nt  <1^- 
The  man  accustomed  to  fawning  within  can- 
not brook  houest  opposition  without. 

To  the  clear-eyed  woman  a husband  s 
more  than  a cat,  whose  native  cunning  is 
controlled  by  superior  cunning  which  g 
the  owner  mastery.  She  says,  w - 
ai-ne  "a  good  marriage  (if  any  there  be)  U 
a sweet  society  of  life,  full  of  constancy  of 
trust  and  an  infinite  number  of  profitable 
and  solid  offices  and  mutual  obligations  no 
woman  that  thoroughly  and  impartially 
; tasteth  the  same  would  fore*: . her  estate : 
be  her  husband’s  master.  She  that  relies 
i on  spell  of  cookery  or  on  denial  of  individual 
! opinion  for  the  conservation  of  domestic 
nippiness  outbids  tbe  jest  of  Anthony 
Panormita,  “a  man  of  a most  delightful 
conversation,  who,  being  asked  what  circum- 
stance was  most  necessary  in  outer  for  the 
making  the  state  of  wedlock  pleasant  and 
easy,  answered  that  two  things  only  were 
required,  viz.,  that  the  husband  should  be 
deaf  and  the  wife  blind.” 


New  York  thinks  that  she  is  afflicted  with 
ftfia  and  the  Times  gives  a long  list  ot 
talians  who  have  displayed  marked  pro- 
iciency  in  carving  their  countrymen  during 
he  last  nine  months.  Italy  should  not  be 
onderaned  for  the  crimes  of  Sicilians  who 
•ome  to  us  from  domestic  prisons,  and  yet 
here  should  be  restrictions  against  criminal 

m migration. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  theory  of  Lom- 
broso,  and  murder  is  merely  the  logical  ac- 
companiment of  a Peculiar  cranial  develop- 
ment, the  birth  of  a criminal  should  excite 
the  populace  as  much  as  does  the  final  brea 
fast  or  the  good-bye  of  tlie  Sheriff. 

UUL~f  , --Ij 

If  our  girls  and  young  matrons  persist  in 
devoting  their  energies  to  dramatic  art, 

wooing  and  the  comforts  of  domesticity  will 

soon  be  affairs  of  the  stage  door  and  the 

green  room. 

To  many  the  “hustling  ” newspaper  of  to* 
day  seems  like  an  arena  on  which  murderer, 
sport,  scandal-monger  and  dressmaker  strive 
noisily  for  popular  applause. 

That  Connecticut  widow  who,  although  she 
is  over  60  years,  ran  away  with  a young  mar- 
rted  Ln.  is  surely  not  one  of  Wiiliam  Wat- 
son’s "ElopWAngels.’ , 

The  cruiser  Marblehead  will  visit  Marble- 
bead,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants 
The  vessel  and  the  town  are  worthy  of  the 
promised  gala  day*  

It  seems  as  though  the  advertisers  would 
prevail  and  Theodore  Thomas  must  go.  The 
fact  that  he  is  the  one  man  pre-eminently 
fitted  for  the  position  is  nothing  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Utah,  North  Dakota  and  | 
Wyoming.  These  complainers  are  merely 
the  tools  of  scheming  makers  of  instruments.  , 
Chicago  knows  no  fury  like  an  advertiser 
icorned.  ; 

The  coming  of  the  Infanta  Eulalie  is 
McAJliister’s  Waterloo.  Even  his  aplomb 
deserts  him  at  the  thought  of  the  necessity  of 
always  facing  the  August  Presence.-  We 
might  rightly  be  disappointed  in  the  Arbiter 
of  fashion,  were  it  not  that  the  most  adroit 
dQftomat  consults  constantly  his  manual  and 
tradition  at  the  Spanish  Court.  And  yet 
here  was  McAllister’s  chance! 


There  Is  weeping  In  public  places  over  the, 
imperfections  of  Sargent’s  composite,  ideal 
woman.  Ugly  lines  and  misfit  flesh  are  said 
to  l>e  tho  results  of  modern  unreformed  dress. 
The  sensitive  young  man  may  find  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  he  comes  in  contact  with 
tlie  unit,  not  the  composite ; and  however  the 
composite  may  be  at  fault  and  sin  against  the 
Hogarthian  curve,  tlie  unit  is  often  wholly 
sweet,  graceful  and  lovable. 


A ISO  MAX  TIC  CAltUfO. 

There  are  now  825  young  men  engaged  at 
tlie  Chicago  Exposition  as  chair-rollers,  or 
chair-pushers,  for  tlie  best  authorities  differ  j 
as  to  the  proper  term.  These  young  men 
represent  100  colleges.  Each  applicant 
brought  a testimonial  from  the  Faculty. 

The  ordeal  of  examination  is  unknown  ex- 
cept to  the  initiated;  the  applicants  may  have 
been  rut  to  physical  tests,  and  their  lungs, 
arms  and  legs  may  have  been  thumped  and 
felt  by  attendant  physicians;  or  there  may 
have  been  a rigorous  trial  of  mental  pro- 
ficiency, or  comeliness  may  have  been  con-  , 
sidered ; at  any  rate  the  preliminary  proceed-  [ 
ings  are  to  the  outside  world  as  Eleusiman  j 

mysteries.  . i 

Tho  pay  of  a cliair-puslier  seems  low ; it  is 
$1  a day,  lodging,  and  25  per  cent,  of  tlie 
money  taken  in  each  day ; the  pay  will  not 
probably  rise  above  $2  50  a day  in  the  rush 
of  the  season.  But  there  are  certain  amen- 
ities in  this  calling  that  induce  active  and 
keen  young  men  to  now  turn  toward  Chicago 

rather  than  toward  Washington. 

That  the  pusher,  stretched  at  ease  in  his 
own  chair,  has  time  to  read  Plato  or  solve  an 
intricate  mathematical  problem  may  attract 
some  who  forget  that  such  leisure  is  pecuni- 
arily non-productive.  When,  however,  the 
general  manager  of  the  company  says  apolo- 
getically that  lie  has  not  yet  heard  of  any 
"serious  flirtation,’’  the  greatest  inducement 
to  this  manual  labor  appears  in  characters  of 
living  light.  The  chair-pusher  finds  his  chair 
a vantage  ground  for  a short  and  decisive 
matrimonial  campaign. 

We  hear  continually  the  lamentations  of 
womankind  over  the  degeneracy  of  man. 
The  male  of  to-day  is  too  often  regarded  as  a 
dude,  an  idler,  a fortune  hunter  who,  if  ac- 
cepted, leans  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
wife  or  father-in-law.  It  is  not  surprising 
then  that  fantastic  women  in  their  pursuit  of 
a chimera  elope  with  coachmen,  tamers  of 
horses,  or  look  kindly  upon  athletes  of  dis- 
tinction. And  yet  the  native  modesty  of 
woman  forbids  as  a rule  her  making  of  ad- 
vances, and  social  laws  debar  propinquity, 
the  greatest  of  match-makers. 

Now  a susceptible  maiden  or  a lonely 
widow  puts  herself  under  the  protection  of  a 
chair-pusher,  a college  boy  or  a divinity 
student.  At  first  she  regards  him  as  a part 
of  the  machine.  She  soon  rejoices  in  his 
strength.  He  shows  evenness  of  temper  by 
the  smoothness  and  tlie  snreness  of  propul- 
i sion.  He  explains  quietly,  with  the  reserve 
force  of  knowledge,  tlie  objects  of  interest. 
As  he  grows  more  talkative  he  drops  into 
poetry,  like  Mr.  Wegg.  There  is  nothing 
that  she  sees  that  he  does  not  adorn  with 
information.  He  shields  her  from  the  nip- 
ping air.  He  brings  her  chocolate  and  cake. 

The  intimacy  is  renewed  the  following  day  ; 
little  by  little  the  pusher  seems  a hero ; all 
other  men  seem  tame.  She  says  to  herself: 
“This  strong,  agreeable,  intelligent  man  is 
indeed  a guide,  philosopher  and  friend  for 
the  exposition ; why  should  he  not  thus  serve 
me  for  life?”  Is  it  then  surprising  that  ap- 
plications "come  thick:  and  fast”  for  posi- 
I tions  that  promise  such  golden  rewards? 
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Boston.  May  4, 1893. 


Why  the  enforced  resignation  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Thomas  should  be  connected  with  the 
proposed  Sunday  opening  of  the  Exposition 
is  a problem  not  easily  solved  by  any  Eastern 
man  who  views  the  situation  from  a musical 
standpoint  and  is  ignorant  of  the  parochial 
and  peanut  politics  of  Commissioners  and 

Directors.  

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Public  Library  in  regard  to  the  speedy 
making  of  special  catalogues  is  one  that 
commends  itself  heartily.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  of  these  new  catalogues  will  be  devoted 
to  architecture.  Nor  should  there  be  only  a 
mere  list  of  books  and  dates  of  publication. 
The  investigator  should  be  able  to  find  out  at 
once  the  extent  and  the  limitations  of  eacli 
volume  by  aid  of  annotations.  A library  is 
comparatively  useless,  unless  there  are  many 
keys  to  unlock  its  treasures. 


>p  - 


A correspondent  informs  us  that  the  cata- 
logue of  books  in  the  Public  Library  which 
relate  to  architecture  is  already  in  print,  in- 
stead of  in  preparation,  as  announced  in  th 
column  Friday.  The  Examining  Commit- 
tee  for  ’92  recommended  indirectly  the  ma 
S of  catalogues  of  all  books  pertaining  to 
Chemistry,  Domestic  Science  and  Music. 

Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye,  In  speaking  of  his 
late  dramatic  scene  with  Mr.  Hilliard,  de- 
clares that  his  ambition  is  not  that  of  the 
prize* fighter  but  that  of  the  actor.  He  is 
fnore  modest  than  those  distinguished  his- 
trions,  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Corbett. 


rpHE  Cecilia,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lang,  1 

1 gave  the  fourth  concert  of  the  seventeenth  season  in  1 
Music  Hall-  the  11th.  The  concert  was  in  illustration  of 
" Music  in  Shakespeare’s  time  and  Shakespeare  m Music. 

The  part  songs  used  in  illustration  were  these  : 

Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercies  sake Lassus  I 

Matona,  lovely  maiden Ford 

Since  first  I saw  your  face Morley 

My  bonny  lass Festa 

Down  in  a flowery  vale Morley 

Fire,  fire  my  heart Stevens 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies .Nevin 

If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red — — MacFarren 

Ye  spotted  snakes Leslie 

How  sweet  the  moonlight | 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 

Perhaps  Shakespeare  heard  the  first  six  of  these  part 
songs  and  perhaps  he  did  not.  The  Cecelia' claims  tha  the 
might  have  heard  them,  and  therefore  they  were  sung  last 
week  at  the  Shakesperean  concert. 

We  know  from  his  plays  that  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  bacchanalian  and  slang  songs,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  often  roused  the  night  owl  m a catch  that 
would  " draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver.  He  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  snatches  of  songs  that  would 
certainly  bring  a blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  modern  young 
I person.  He  gives  a scurvy  tune  to  Stephano.  If  he  loved 
I a song  “ old  and  plain,  that  dallies  with  the  innocence  of 
love  --he  also  knew  the  music  that  Othello,  according  to 
the  clown,  so  liked  that  he  desired  the  musicians  “ for  love  s 
sake  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it.’ 

How  delightful  is  much  of  the  vocal  music  of  Shake- 
speare’s day,  even  now,  when  the  hearer,  accustomed  to 
endless  successions  of  dissonances,  is  tempte  o cry 
against  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  ancients  until 
I examines  the  cunning  contrapuntal  structure  made  beauti- 
ful by  the  display  of  the  knowledge  of  vocal  art. 

English  of  later  years  are  more  conventional  m their  tiea 
ment  of  part  songs  : there  are  honored  modern  names  as 
G A Macfarren  and  Robert  Lucas  Pearsall,  that  restless 
amateur,  who,  wandering  from  town  to  town,  wrote  madri- 
gals and  talked  of  them  until  death  found  him  m bis  castle 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  But  the  Englishmen  of  1893 
be-doctored  and  otherwise  be-titled,  plough  along  sedat  y 
in  the  old  and  familiar  ruts  of  cold,  correct  harmony  ; or 
they  dream  of  possible  oratorios,  “ Aholah  and  Aho  , 
or  a sacred  cantata  treating  of  the  woman  arrayed  m pur^ 
pie  and  scarlet  color,  whom  John  saw  sitting  upon  a scarlet- 
colored  beast.  And  yet  it  does  not  seem  that  there  are 
enough  characters  in  the  Bible,  gay  or  solemn,  to  go  round 
among  the  horde  of  English  Doctors  of  Music.  _ 

But  England  in  Shakespeare’s  time  was  a singing  nation. 

The  laborers  and  the  handicraftsmen  ruled  by  Queen  Bess 
sang  as  they  worked,  as  sang  “ the  spinsters  and  the  km  - 
ters  in  the  sun.”  What  did  Fletcher  say  ? “ Never  trust  a 

tailor  that  does  not  sing  at  his  work,  for  his  mind  is  o 
nothing  but  filching.” 

* 

I know  not  how  it  is  in  New* York,  but  here  labor  is  un- 
accompanied by  song.  If  a conservative  Bostonian  shoul 
surprise  his  tailor  in  a vocal  burst  he  would  suspect  alco- 
holic stimulation  ; he  might  not  accuse  him  boldly  of  intox- 
ication, but  he  would  mentally  charge  him  with  undue 

incalescence  and  feverish  aestuation. 

* 

The  French  still  have  street  cries,  and  many  were  noted 
in  music  by  Kastner.  They  are  very  old,  these  calls,  very 
old  They  go  beyond  the  time  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and 
some,  confounded  or  synonymous  with  plain-song,  were 

heard  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

The  Grand  Monarch  no  doubt  lent  them  gracious  con- 
descension. , _ . , 

They  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  as  he 
sighed  after  the  lost  books  of  Elephantis  and  meditated  on 

Heliogabalian  enormity.  K 

They  rose  mingled  with  horrid  jests  to  the  pallid  guests  | 
of  the  guillotine,  while  the  avenging  women  sat  below  and  | 

knitted  and  knitted.  I 

Nor  were  they  drowned  in  the  booming  of  German  can-  I 

non  without  the  city  walls.  , 

* * * 

I am  told  that  the  people  of  London  town  are  invited  I 
with  musical  vehemence  to  purchase  muffins,  cat  s meat  | 
primroses  and  mackerel.  In  Boston  we  have  only  the  wild  I 
shriek  of  the  huckster  of  oranges  or  strawberries.  \\  h>  | 
should  our  workmen  and  errand  boys  ply  their  calhn||in| 
morose  silence?  Each  occupation  should  have  at  W 
a characteristic  musical  phrase.  1 

Then  might  the  messenger  of  leaden  heels  appease  ,.n| 
wrathful  humorist  by  the  boyish  freshness  of  an  ironical! 

'’Then  might  the  seller  of  cucumbers  accompany  his  ac-l 
ceptance  and  delivery  with  the  initial  strait!  o a c ead! 

m And  even  the  plumber,  that  grim  mamjuight  then  herald! 

. . i tune. 


i\iiU  even  me  * ° 

his  approach  by  a soothing  and  a conciliatory  tune. 


r 


But  I have  wandered  far  from  the  Cecelia. 

! The  tempos  taken  by  Mr.  Lang  were  in  certain  instances 
Lien  to  dispute,  but  the  performance  of  the  chorus  was  ad- 
orable ; there  was  such  purity  as  well  as  fullness  of  tone  ; 
here  was  such  a balance  of  parts  ; there  was  such  an 
ppreciation  of  nuances. 

The  part  song  by  Ethelbert  Nevin,  composed  for  the 
ecilia,  is  a delightful  fancy.  Its  quaintness  is  not  af- 
-ctation  ; there  is  no  palpable  attempt  to  imitate  the  ex- 
fression  of  a buried  generation  that  long  ago  became  a 
"art  of  the  kindly,  absorbing  earth.  Yet  the  little  part 
Dng  suggests  starlighted  gardens  with  trees  fashioned 
ito  strange  beasts  and  birds  ; fountains  that  splash  or  whis- 
er  as  though  independent  of  the  mechanic,  man  ; lovers, 
hose  blood  is  not  so  hot  that  death  follows  rejection  and 
, whom  jealousy  is  a pleasing  and  ephemeral  emotion. 

* 

* * 

I And  what,  pray,  has  Bach’s  Italian  concerto  to  do  with 
I hakespeare?  Yet  Miss  Fanny  Richter  played  it,  and  it 
Uemed  lugged  in  as  by  the  heels.  She  played  it  as  though 
he  were  accomplishing  a task  and  without  a keen  sense  of 

rhythm. 

I Here  was  a sweltering  night  and  the  concert  was  chiefly 
liven  up  to  part  songs.  The  audience  was  dosed  with 
Bach,  just  as  on  a warm  morning  of  spring  a prudent 
I lother  physics  her  brood  for  fear  lest  her  children  may 
Lossibly  be  ill  during  the  summer.  Bach  as  a blood  puri- 

There  should  be  a musical  calendar  carefully  prepared 
[>y  a committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Bach 
Ihould  not  be  played  in  a month  without  an  R.  A man 
[hat  listens  gladly  to  the  Great  Cantor  in  July  changes  his 
fe-  l.annels  the  1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  November  without 
heed  of  the  weather,  and  eats  oatmeal  for  breakfast  through- 
put the  year  as  a sanitary  duty. 

I There  is  summer  music  and  there  is  winter  music. 

I There  are  nocturnes  and  preludes  of  Chopin  which  are  a 
part  of  the  “mad  naked  summer  night!  still  nodding 
j light!”  But  we  barbarians  sit  and  hear  them  in  Decem- 
ber, played  by  a male  or  female  barbarian  in  a stifling  con- 
cert hall ; steam  and  electricity,  the  smell  of  warm  over- 
j shoes  and  of  dripping  umbrellas,  accentuate  the  musical 
bnjoyment,  and  we  talk  knowingly  of  the  temperament  of 
:'ne  player  and  the  perfume  of  the  nocturne, 
i!  Field  is  a man  of  summer,  “ Lakme  ” should  be  given  in 
Isummer,  and  only  on  summer  nights  when  the  movable  roof 
would  allow  the  hearer  to  look  up  at  a feverish  sky.  “ Syl- 
via ” should  be  danced  in  summer,  and  Massenet’s  “ Eve  ” 

li  belongs  to  August.  Scarlatti’s  sonatas  tinkle  pleasantly 
! through  half-closed  blinds  and  over  a cool  matting. 

But  Bach  and  Brahms  go  with  roast  beef  and  beer,  a fire 
of  cannel  coal,  and  a consanguineous  party.  Chopin  should 
ij  be  served  with  shad  roe,  cold  asparagus  tips,  and  a thin  girl 
with  hectic  cheeks  and  eyes  full  of  strange  longings,  insati- 
i able  curiosity. 

* * 

j Mr.  Ericsson  F.  Bushnell,  of  your  town,  sang  four  num- 
bers  among  them  Schubert’s  “ Who  is  Sylvia  » and  Foote’s 
When  Icicles.”  The  singer  should  look  to  the  production 
j Othis  upper  tones,  for  a man  who  evidently  takes  his  art 
seriously  should  first  of  all  be  master  of  his  instrument. 

* 

* * 

Mr.  Lang  played  pieces  by  Byrd  and  Gibbons  on  a harp- 
uchord,  a substitute  for  the  virginal  of  Shakespeare’s 

time. 

A harpsichord  in  Music  Hall  reminds  one  of  the  famous 

>a  y o Abraham  Lincoln  when  homoeopathy  was  mentioned 

it  a cabinet  meeting. 

And  yet  it  was  a relief  after  the  storm  and  the  passion  of 
nano  recitals- to  listen  to  the  tinkling  of  the  old  instrument, 
ven  if  the  tones  were  thin  and  acid. 

I know  pianists-they  are  described  commonly  as  “ for- 
udable”  or  “heroic  ’’-who  should  be  obliged  by  law  to 
onfiue  their  noble  rage  to  a harpsichord  ; and  if  in  the 
ury  of  emotion  they  smashed  the  instrument  into  flinders 
ley  should  then  be  condemned  to  serve  a year  in  solitary 
onfmement.  practising  Raif’s  dumb  thumb  scales  on  a 
lumb  piano. 

• * * * 

The  musica!  season  is  over.  A pianist  who,  like  Brer 
rabbit,  has  been  lying  low  during  the  winter,  may  emei-w 
d f ay  jhre  “Waldstein”  sonata  and  the  Bach-TausF 
xcata  and  fugue  m D minor;  some  earnest  singer  mav 
lod  through  a Schubertian  cyclus  ; a wandering  operetta 
ompany  may  obey  Scripture  and  not  touch  pitch  • but  the 
ise  man  recks  not  of  their  endeavors. 

The  season  as  a whole  was  a dull  one. 

A rewew  of  it,  as  a matter  of  record,  must  be  deferred 
^extweek-  Pmi.n>  H \L;.-„ 

Ciy  "Z-  0 — 

The  letter  in  which  Yale  declines  the  offer 
Pf  Joseph  Pulitzer  to  pay  all  expenses  in 
England  of  either  the  .Yale  or  Harvard  crew 
is  singular  in  its  confusion  of  persons.  The 
writer  uses  the  first  person  throughout,  and 
he  starts  with  “My  Dear  Sir;’’  but  Mr. 

Pulitzer  is  always  “Mr.  Pulitzer,”  and 
never  familiarly  alluded  to  as  “you.” 
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-o  charitable  institutions,  and  we 
"vjjkpf  the  benevolence  of  the  citi- 
°%,Wii,  but  a man  was  found  the 
^,.1  West  Chester  Park  starving  to 

SOf  &ie  had  been  eating  grass,  leaves  and 
6 ^ lie  is  a laborer  and  a man  of  good 
/ *«is,  it  appears,  but  he  could  not  find  work 
J .d  he  would  not  beg.  And  they  that  now 
'assist  him  and  have  found  work  for  him  in 
future  are  the  policemen  and  officers  of 
Division  5,  who  deal  with  such  subjects  from 
a practical  standpoint. 


In  view  of  the  performances  at  the  meeting 
of  the  suffrage  contingent  at  the  Woman’s 
Congress  in  Chicago,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  admission  of  the  fair  sex  into  politics 
would  necessarily  bring  sweetness  and  light. 
Mrs.  Gougar  was  apparently  slighted  by  not 
being  invited  to  participate  in  the  exercises, 
and  there  were  threats  of  rupture  and  seces- 
sion ; but  she  was  finally  invited  to  sit  on  the 
platform,  and  she  now  declares  herself  “vin- 
dicated.” If  such  tilings  happen  in  play, 
what  might  not  occur  if  the  women  were  real 
voters  and  heated  by  a campaign? 


Mr.  James  E.  Murdoch  is  dead  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  another  of  the  old  school  of 
actors  has  joined  the  majority.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  the  men  and  women  that  were 
great  in  the  classical  drama  and  paid  marked 
attention  to  the  impressive  reading  of  the 
lines.  In  these  days  of  so-called  dramatic  real- 
ism, in  these  days  when  discontented  women 
leap  suddenly  and  unprepared  upon  the 
stage,  \yhen  young  men  care  not  for  tradi- 
tion, hastily  learn  the  text  and  gabble  it,  re- 
lyiu|  too  often  on  personal  advantages  or 
the  reputation  of  a scandal,  Mr.  Murdoch 
must  have  felt  lonely  and  ill  at  ease. 


Who  would  not  be  present  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Chicago  in  which  Georgia  Cayvan, 
Julia  Marlowe,  Rhea  and  others  amiably  dis- 
pute over  the  drama?  Why  should  such 
'dramatic  discussions  be  confined  to  the 
gentler  sex?  An  interesting  combination  of 
conferring  play-actors  would  be  Wilson  Bar- 
rett, Louis  Harrison,  John  L.  Sullivan,  E.  S. 
Willard  and  J.  A.  Herne;  and  the  subject  i 
might  well  be,  “ Realistic  Tendencies  of  the  | 
Drama.’’  Mr.  Sullivan  would  be  undoubt- 
! edly  chosen  Moderator.  ' 


JUL  ?-  < ^3 

In  spite  of  the  contradiction  of  the  report 
that  Mr.  Kneisel  has  been  asked  to  lead  the 
orchestra  next  season,  there  is  still  talk  of 
his  accepting  such  an  offer.  The  New  York 
Times  expresses  regret  at  the  improbability 
of  the  event,  and  speaks  of  Mr.  Kneisel  as 
follows : 


is  one  of  the  soundest  musicians 
in  this  country.  He  is  unsurpassed  here  as  a 
*°L?  vLolu,mt.  He  ls  wholly  admirable  as  a oon- 
OoQrf?rfiter  \ a5du  a?  a leader  of  the  Kneisel 
Ouartette.  And  he  is  a thoroughly  good  fellow. 
±sut  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  got 
to  have  a big  figurehead.  And  that  will  have 
to  be  imported  or  Boston  will  disapprove.” 

Iu  other  words,  the  element  of  curiosity 
must  be  satisfied,  if  tickets  aro  to  be  sold  at 
an  advanced  price,  and  Mr.  Kneisel  is,  per- 
haps, too  familiar  a figure. 


It  is  now  believed  in  England  that  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris  will  be  the  poet-laureate.  Mr. 
Morris  is  a poet  of  mild  respectability,  whose 
| call*ng  and  election  would  not  seriously 
offend  anyone,  not  even  his  readers.  He  is 
in  no  respect  the  equal  of  William  Morris  or 
Swinburne,  nor  does  his  mature  work  show 
the  divine  spark  that  is  hinted  at  in  the 
promise  of  William  Watson  ; but  he  can  sing 
: prettily  of  the  births  and  the  deaths  in  the 
Royal  Family  and  undoubtedly  do  full  justice 
to  any  sucli  event. 


If  a woman  is  warned  against  the  bicycle 
as  a sapper  of  health,  she  may  reply  by  stat- 
ing the  fact  that  the  first  female  bicyclist  in 
New  York  was  Dr.  Oakey,  who  for  four 
years  has  found  such  out-of-door  exercise 
beneficial  and  recommends  it  to  her  patients. 

Dr.  Richter  accuses  Di  Cesnola  of  un- 
.bridled  imagination,  and  claims  that  his  dis- 
coveries lie  in  cuckoo-cloud-land,  not  in 
Cyprus.  This,  however,  is  not  the  first  time 
that  charges  have  been  brought  against  the 
General  or  his  archaeology  pronounced  a 
lar 
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There  is  a sad  difference  of  opinion  on  a 
vital  subject,  and  this  difference  disturbed 
our  Universalist  brethren  yesterday.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Philbrick  defined  a crank  as  “a 
person  who  opens  his  month  on  every  occa- 
sion to  illustrate  his  views  and  makes  a nui- 
sance of  himself.”  Dr.  Miner  differed;  to 
him  a crank  is  one  “radically  earnest  and 
right  on  subjects  of  vital  importance.” 
There  was  no  agreeing  in  the  premises,  and 
the  argument  that  followed  ls  of  no  interest 
to  the  stern  logician. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  this  same  meeting 
the  word  “chump”  was  not  analyzed.  It  is 
in  common  use,  and  should  be  explained,  i 
One  somewhat  vulgar  definition  is  as  follows : j 
“Chump,  a man  that  is  an  ass  and  does  not  i 
know  it.” 


It  is  an  excellent  idea,  the  commemoration 

by  public  tablet  of  the  great  fire  of  ’72.  In 
foreign  towns  the  scenes  of  significant 
actions  are  marked  so  that  the  foreigner  ns 
well  as  the  native  is  reminded  of  mighty 
dead  or  grave  event.  Boston  is  an  historic 
town,  and  its  records  should  be  thus  exposed 
to  public  view. 

A pleasant  feature  of  the  run  of  the  New 
York  is  the  report  of  the  comparatively  com- 
fortable furnace-room.  The  temperature  ls 
said  to  have  been  95°,  and  although  that  may 
seem  high  to  the  inexperienced,  It  means  an 
improvement  on  the  great  majority  of  steam- 
ers driven  by  forced  draught. 

It  is  perhaps  idle  to  protest  against  the 
newspapers  that  even  now  are  trying  Lizzie 
Borden  daily.  They  have  established  her 
guilt  to  their  own  satisfaction;  they  now 
hint  darkly  concerning  her  mental  condition. 
There  is  occasional  talk  against  the  French 
Judge  who  recounts  in  court  the  deeds  of  an 
alleged  criminal ; but  such  a practice  Is  noth- 
Ag  to  the  deliberate  attempt  to  prejudice  a 
■"”!t  reading  public. 


THE  SECtKITY  OF  THE  STREET. 

It  was  about  forty  years  ago  that  Alfred 
Bunn,  theatrical  manager  and  poetaster, 
visited  the  United  States  and  recorded  his 
impressions  in  a book,  “Old  England  and 
New  England.”  The  book  is  a mirror  of  the 
singular  man,  who  was  the  target  for  the 
shafts  of  the  wits  of  Punch ; it  is  a medley  of' 
cheap  sentiment,  hifalutin,  absurd  reflection, 
dl-disguised  vulgarity;  and  yet  there  are 
shrewd  observations,  and  the  reader  is  often 
entertained. 

Mr.  Bunn  was  particularly  pleased  with 
Boston  and  its  surroundings  ; he  waxed  en- 
, thusiastic  over  the  sight  of  Longfellow  and  a 
I fish  dinner  at  Taft’s ; but  it  is  the  following 
paragraph  that  is  now  of  special  interest: 

“ You  may  parade  the  streets  of  Boston  with- 
out being  run  over  by  a flight  of  omnibus,  hack 
or  car  at  every  step  you  take.  * * * Coach- 
men and  carmen  rein  up  as  they  approach  a 
crossing  to  let  pedestrians  pass  over  unsmashed, 
and,  indeed,  civility  and  propriety  are  distin- 
guishable features  in  gentle  and  simple.” 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Bunn  found  here  the 
“sweet  security  of  the  streets,”  the  security 
so  dear  to  Charles  Lamb. 

But  this  was  forty  years  ago.  If  Mr.  I 
I Bunn,  the  celebrated  librettist  of  “T? 
Bohemian  Girl,”  were  to  visit  us  to-day,  h". 
mtisings,  as  he  crossed  Tremont  or  Washing" 
ton  Street,  would  not  be  respected  by  car  I 
driver  or  Jehu  of  herdic,  and  he  would  not  be 
struck  by  “ the  tranquil,  genteel  and  unpre- 
tending aspect”  of  the  city,  an  aspect 
“somewhat  bordering  even  upon  primitive- 
ness.” 


There  are  visitors  who  say  that  the  street 
public  of  Boston  is  rude;  that  the  stronger 
shoves  the  weaker  toward  the  gutter ; that  an 
attempt  to  enter  a fashionable  shop  is  like  i 
unto  a fight  with  the  beasts  at  Bphesus  ; that 
apology  for  violent  and  unnecessary  contact 
is  rare.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  the  foot  passenger  is 
more  and  more  stripped  of  liis  rights. 
Theoretically  and  by  common  consent,  a 
pedestrian  crossing  a street  at  a proper 
crossing  has  the  right  of  way,  and  if 
he  uses  ordinary  vigilance,  he  is  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  contributory  negligence  in 
case  of  accident.  Since  the  introduction  of 
rapid  transit,  so-called,  Boston  is  more  like 
a European  city,  where  the  man  in  the 
vehicle  has  the  first  right  and  the  man  on 
the  street  must  get  out  of  the  way. 

learns  too  often  follow  in  such  close  suc- 
cession that  crossing  must  be  long  delayed. 

In  Tremont  Street,  on  the  side  of  the  Com! 
mon,  teamsters  seem  to  delight  in  preventing 
access  to  street  cars,  even  when  a tender! 
hearted  car  driver  heeds  the  appeal  of  a 
would-be  passenger  and  checks  his  speed. 
Nor  is  it  unusual  for  the  more  reckless  car- 
men to  rejoice  at  the  discomfiture  of  rapidly- 
retreating women  laden  with  bundles  by 
giving  vent  to  remarks  of  contempt  or 
ironical  cheers.  At  certain  crossings  police- 
men do  good  service ; but  such  crossings  are 
few  and  far  between. 

I he  public  road  is,  then,  only  for  a portion 
of  the  public.  It  is  no  longer  the  public 
road  that  cried  to  Walt  Whitman,  “Venture 
not;  if  you  leave  me,  you  are  lost.” 


Supt.  Seaver  of  the  public  schools  criet 
out  Let  slates  and  slate  pencils  be  ban 
ished  forever.”  He  would  probably  include 
the  sponge  in  his  decree  of  exile,  and  the 
machine  formerly  so  dear  to  children  may  be 
hereafter  only  found  in  museum's  with  the 

partior*!^  °th«r  interestinS  specimens  of 
earlier  days.  Supt.  Seaver  also  believes  in 
less  rigorous  written  examinations. 

According  to  the  Melbourne  Punch,  Mr.  R 
L.  Stevenson  gets  about  18  cents  a word  for  a 

! Samoa* t0ry"  18  Why  h®  steadl,y  writes 
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No  pitcher  is  ft  hero  to  his  umpire. 

If  the  rumor  is  true,  Mr.  H.  I>.  Higgmson 
said  the  other  day  ■that  if  the  newspapers 
did  not  interfere  with  his  plans  his  ohoioe 
of  a successor  wouldT please  everybody.  Now , 
however  admirable  the  plaus  might  be,  con- 
ductor after  conductor  seems  to  prefer  an 
easy  life  in  a German  town  to  gilded  splendor 
in  Boston.  But  why  does  not  Mr.  Higginson 
look  outside  of  Germany  " Is  your  only  and 
ideal  conductor  a German  product,  like  pum- 
pernickel or  a Krupp  gun  '* 

Yesterday  saw  the  opening  of  the  Press 
Congress  at  Chicago,  and  the  day  was  de- 
voted to  women,  who  had  it  all  their  own 
way.  There  was  only  one  man  who  took 
any  active  part,  and  he  began  the  exercises 
by  praying  for  peace. 

The  hot  weather  opens  windows  and  shows 
plainly  to  dwellers  even  in  the  upper  stories 
the  dirty  condition  of  many  of  our  streets; 
for  clouds  of  dust  arise  like  smoke,  enter  and 
cover  floors,  walls  and  furniture.  | 

The  establishment  of  a fencing  club  in 
Boston  will  give  pleasure  to  -many,  and  be  of 
physical  benefit  to  men  and  women,  mth 
us  the  rapier  has  lost  its  stern  significance, 
and  is  now  as  the  bean-bag  or  the  Indian 
‘ club.  Duels  are  fought  in  the  courts,  and 
street  encounters  are  with  cars  and  teams. 

But  fencing  trains  the  eye  and  the  wrist, 
^ives  freedom  and  grace  to  the  body  and  dis-/ 
oplines  the  temper.  “ 

AX  iDEAt  JIESSEXGEK. 

Pigeons  brought  thT details  of  the  run  of  j 
the  New  York  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal, 
who* owe  the  satisfaction  of  speedy  news  to 
the  instinct  of  location,  the  sight,  the  memory 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  birds  let  fly  from 

Rhe  vessel.  , . 

■ Such  communication  was  enjoyed  by  tne 
ancients.  Izaak  Walton  divided  birds  into 
birds  of  pleasure  and  birds  of  political  us  . 

; and  the  pious  angler  recalled  the  example  of 
the  dove  “sent  out  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  to 
give  him  notice  of  land,  when  to  him  all  ap- 
peared to  be  sea,  and  the  dove  proved  ■ 

ful  and  comfortable  messenger.  Carrier  | 

pigeons  were  known  to  the  sailors  of  Egypt, 

Cyprus.  Crete  and  Pheniee;  Grecian  athletes, 

victorious,  let  them  fly  with  a purple  ribband, 
as  newsmongers;  wise.  ainiond-eyed  Chinese 
[employed  them;  Sultan  Noureddin  built 
towers  for  them;  they  served  thd 
I rrusaders-  sent  by  tbe  Prince  o£  0range’ 

I they  encouraged  the  people  of  Haarlem  be- 
I sieged  by  the  cruel  Spanish  Duke ; they  flew 
between  Orrnus  and  Balsora ; they  aided  in 
I the  night  wooing  of  lovers  of  Algiers  ’ . 
Mark  Antony  knew  their  value,  so  did 
cheaters  in  the  lotteries  at  PayI * * * * * * * * * * * 13-  • „ 

To-day  these  birds  are  attached  to  armies  ■ 
the  emblem  of  peace  is  in  the  service  of  war 
I But  why  should  not  the  earner  pigeon  W 
I more  generally  employed,  and  be  the  swift 
! and  quiet  messenger  in  domestic  life.  Wt 
j read  that  in  the  theatres  of  Rome  the 
household  masters  carried  pigeons  in  thel; 
bosoms,  under  whose  wings  they  fastens  , 
letters,  when  they  would  « * 

I hoi..e.  which  were  also  taught  t©  bring  ba< 

I “ou^present  means  of  quick  communicati 

I are  open  to  objection.  The  telephone  has  Its 

tedious  delay ; the  talker  is  suspidous  ol  p j - 

heity ; tbe  act  itself  excites  irritability,  ijad 

in  more  aggravated  cases  tempts  the  thought- 

less to  profanity.  The  telegraph  is  feared  by. 

the  secretive,  and  the  fluid  appears  by  slug- 

gishness of  operator  to  creep  at  a snail  s pace. 
The  special  delivery  is  often  inconvenient. 
The  messenger  boy  is  a classical  instance  ot 
the  irony  ./civilization;  furthermorehehas 
the  gift  speech,  if  not  of  speed.  He  might 
be  summoned  to  the  witness  stand;  and  a - 

though  his  coming  would  prolong  the  trial, 
he  might  eventually  confuse  the  sender.  But 
that  admirable  bird,  the  pigeon,  is  discreet; 
if  he  has  the  gift  of  speech,  he  keeps  it  Jo 
himself  Earthly  accident  cannot  detain 
him,  for  his  path  lies  in  the  open  air.  He 
combines  all  desirable  elements.  When  not 
in  active  use,  he  delights  as  a household  pet. 

I The  man  detained  by  business  could  thus 

I explain  delay  and  send  reassuring,  loving 
| words  without  fear  of  the  jests  of  the  indif- 
ferent or  the  easily-diverted  attention  of  a 
human  messenger.  As  the  embassador  of 
I courtship,  the  pigeon  not  only  secures 
| secrecy  he  Is  himself  a symbol  of  affection. 

! As  the  medium  of  family  communication,  the 
L-vcry  sight  of  the  bird  would  allay  suspicion 
BSoncerr.lng  the  absent  husband  or  father ; for 
Ir  nnt  the  pigeon  the  emblem  of  innocence, 

| faithfulness  and  peace?  And  It  would 
I indeed  lie  a hardened,  brutal  man  who  would 
abi.-.e  the  confidence  of  such  an  emblem,  or 
Loll  innocence  by  the  sooty  blackness  of  a 
carried  lie. 


| EXCITE*  NOK09IS.  ’ 

Many  women  envy  men  their  dubs.  The 
more  radical  would  have  all  clubs  abolished 
unless  womeu  be  admitted  to  lull  member- 
ship. The  more  conservative  complain 
mildly  of  the  greater  advantages  offered  by 
the  decrees  of  society  to  men. 

The  male  sex  is  loath  to  abandon  its  retreat, 
its  seclusion,  its  breathing  place,  or  to  share 
it  with  wife,  sister  or  daughter.  Call  such 
conduct  selfishness,  if  you  will;  there  is 
much  wisdom  In  the  decision.  The  behavior 
of  woman  in  a club  specially  and  solely 
framed  for  her  advantage  was  shown  in 
photographic  detail  by  the  performances  that 
attended  a late  ballot  at  the  Sorosis,  New 

York.  . 

Two  candidates  of  ronown  and  of  irre- 
proachable character  were  proposed  and 
rejected.  This  of  itself  is  nothing;  similar 
events  are  known  to  men ; but,  mark  the  at- 
tending circumstances. 

When  the  first  candidate  was  openly  re- 
jected one  member  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
trembled  with  excitement.  “This  is  out- 
rageous,” she  exclaimed,  “the  most  out- 
rageous thing  I ever  heard  of.  I resign  my 
membership.”  She  was  then  s-h-h-h-d  down, 
and  her  neighbors  pulled  her  into  her^  seat. 
Another  member,  “with  flashing  eyes,  was 
sorry  that  Sorosis  could  be  so  “ little,  so  nar- 
row', so  mean,”  and  she  was  eager  to 
resign;  another  member  declared  that  she 
was  individually  insulted.  Finally  there 
was  forced  peace. 

Another  candidate  was  proposed  and 
black-balled  on  account  of  her  husband’s 
political  views,  as  it  was  alleged.  Now  he 
is  said  to  be  an  Anarchist.  A member  then 
arose  and,  with  bitter  irony,  remarked  that 
she  had  not  understood  that  it  was  necessary 
to  vouch  for  the  husband  of  a candidate,  but 
iu  this  instance  she  was  “ willing  and 
proud”  to  vouch  for  the  man  ill  question. 
Many  were  with  her,  and  the  husband 

seemed  popular;  nevertheless  the  wife  was 

rejected. 

And  then  the  tempest  broke  loose.  One 
woman  shrieked  her  desire  to  be  a man,  if 
only  for  a moment,  -although  she  did  not 
state  what  would  follow  such  mutation  of 
sex.  There  was  much  screaming.  The 
words  “Shame,”  “Disgraceful,”  were 
freely  used,  and  high  above  the  din  was 
heard  the  question,  “ Did  you  ever  know 
anything  like  it  in  your  life?”  Such  was 
the  excitement  that  the  fear  of  apoplexy 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  stouter  and  moie 
impassioned.  , 

Are  men  to  be  blamed,  if,  after  reading  such 
| descriptions  of  meetings  in  female  club 
! houses,  they  separate  themselves  the  more 
closely  in  this  instance  from  their  life  com- 
panions? If  women  were  admitted  to  the 
Somerset,  the  St.  Botolph  or  the  Algonquin, 
what  frightful  scenes  would  attend  the  elec- 
tion of  a member,  let  alone  the  inevitable 
loss  of  freedom  and  sweet  security.  A male 
candidate  would  suffer  through  his  wife  or 
daughter,  and  be  the  victim  of  female  ven- 
geance. For  it  was  a philosopher  that  re- 
marked: “If  on  one  side  women  are  gener- 
ally more  tender  than  men,  it  is  certain  on 
the  other  that  those  who  are  fired  with  a 
spirit  of  cruelty  and  ambition  go  greater 
lengths  than  men  in  these  two  vices.” 


> Not  far  from  the  Journal  office  there  is  a 
restaurant  where  a “regular  dinner"  may 

be  obtained  for  30  cents.  This  fact  is  made 
known  to  the  stranger  by  a placard  that 

jumps  up  and  down,  frantically,  in  the  win- 
dow. To  the  symbolist  the  sign  is  appropri- 
ate- there  is  a complete  symphony;  the 
hurry  of  the  luneber,  the  heat  of  the  meal. 
?he  rush  and  the  bolt,  and  the  following 
indigestion.  The  judicious  observer  would 
prefer  a stationary  and  reassuring  sign , one 
that  is  not  so  prophetic  of  the  lnncher  s fate. 

Such  inattention  to  esthetics  shows  the 
crudeness  of  our  civilization.  Another  and 
more  glaring  Instance  was  the  sight  of  an  eat- 
ing-house window  in  Washington  Street  at 
high  noon  of  a late  hot  day.  The  window 
■was  stuffed  with  pics  of  yellowish  complex- 
ion pies  of  squash  and  custard.  And  so  the 
hot  window  stared  hack  at  the  hot  passer-by. 
The  pies  were  undoubtedly  toothsome,  but 
such  vivid  colors  should  be  cooled  by  prox- 
imity to  the  ice-box;  not  flaunted  in  the  lace 
of  perspiring  humanity.  f- 

Squash  recalls  pumpkin.  It  _ Is  gen- 
erally known  that  the  Bostoman^was 
formerly  known  as  a “pompkm.”  In 
the  second  edition  of  Cant.  Grose's  Classi- 
cal Dictionary  of  the  Vuigar  longue  (17H8) 

“ pompkin  ” is  defined  as  “ A man  or  woman 
of  Boston  in  America ; from  the  number  of 
poropkins  raised  and  eaten  by  the  people  of 
that  country.  Pompkinshire ; Boston  and  its 
dependencies.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  at  what  precise  date  the  Bostonian 
openly  defied  the  Pythagorean  maxim  and 
•wedded  his  taste  to  beans.  j/ 1 . 


When  Mr.  Harrie  alias  Carpenter  6aid 
his  speech  for  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  that  he 
“ would  endeavor  to  lift  the  profession  above 
the  dead  level  below  which  some  have  tried 
to  drag  it,”  his  purpose  is  heartily  to  be  com- 
mended. although  his  choice  of  an  expression 
•was  unfortunate  in  its  reflection  on  apothe- 
caries of  Mantua  or  Boston. 

Maine  did  not  put  her  trust  in  chariots  at 
Chicago,  nor  did  she  rely  on  gross  and  com- 
mercial products.  She  put  forward  as  her 
chief  exhibit  two  of  her  gilds.  Mrs.  Nordica 
and  Miss  Cayvan,  and  once  again  the  “girl 
from  Maine”  monopolized  attention  and 
glorified  her  State.  

1-  ~ *7  3 

THE  BEADEI'  eoelipop. 

Dietary  crusades  arenot  uncommon.  To- 
matoes have  been  warred  against  unspar- 
ingly as  cancer-inducing.  Strawberries  have 
not  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  reformer.  Lob- 
sters, mutton,  mushrooms,  cocoa-ln  a word 
the  list  of  edible  articles  that  have  been  in- 
cluded iu  an  index  expurgatorius  is  long  and 

C&Man  is  apt  to  look  at  such  reformers  as  at 
Don  Quixote  charging  at  a windmill.  When 
an  earnest  observer  inveighed  against  Mr. 
Emerson  for  his  passion  for  pie  and  Protested 
particularly  against  his  consumption  of  it  at 
breakfast  the  Sage  of  Concord  parried  by 
asking*  What’s  pie  for?”  In  such  matters, 
even  when  the  alleged  evils  are  said  to  bring 
destruction  and  death  in  their  train,  the  av- 
| erage  citizen  is  a doubting  Thomas,  or  more 
1 often  intrepid  in  his  sin. 

' The  Rev  M.  L.  Gates,  the  pastor  of  Grace 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Marion,  N.  J., 
sounds  the  trumpet  against  candy,  and  great 
is  the  rage  of  his  congregation.  He  declaies 
that  the  three  chief  enemies  of  man  are  rum, 
tobacco  and  candy;  beside  these  foes  pork, 
pie  and  the  frying  pan  dwindle  into  insigni- 
ficance. According  to  Mr.  Gates  candy 
disease.  “ I know  what  I am  talki ng 
about.  I am  a graduate  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
practiced  medicine  eight  years  before  I be- 
came a clergyman.”  Mr.  Gates  shows  how 
catarrh  is  superinduced  by  a prolonged  in- 
dulgence of  the  candy  habit.  He  draws  an 

awful  picture  of  the  little  children  of  his 
town  running  about,  fair  to  outward  view. 

but  victims  to  all  manner  of  kidney  troubles. 
To  him  the  Jackson  ball  is  more  deadly  than 
grape  shot  or  shrapnel,  and  the  sugar  stick 

more  poisonous  than  the  upas  tree. 

H is  to  be  regretted  that  his  congregation 
seems  -a  rebellious,  sceptical  flock.  Mr. 
Gates  receives,  daily,  anonymous  letters 
threatening  him  with  personal  violence,  or 
recommending  him  “to  saw  wood.”  One 
r6C  Ho-  ncks  “What’s  a Christmas  tree 
mfthnnt  candy? ” An  infuriated  mistress  of 
a grocery  near  the  church  points  to  her  portly 
figure  as  an  object  lesson  : “ Do  I look  as  if 

I was  going  to  decay?  1 was  brans  up  on 
r-indv  ancl  my  children,  too,  and  healthier 
children  ain’t  in  this  town,  it  I do  say  it  as 
shouldn’t.”  The  fact  that  Mr.  Gates  pro- 
tests that  he  does  not  wish  to  abolish  the  use 
of  candy  altogether  is  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  fact  that  cheap  candy  is  adul- 
terated is  not  accepted;  neither  is  the  ap- 
proved statement  that  a Hot  in  sweets  m- 
hu-es  stomach  and  teeth  at  all  regarded.  The 
people  of  Marion  view  candy  as  the  inhabi- 
Lnts  of  Kentucky  whisky : “ Some  whisky 

is  better  than  others,  but  there  » no  bad 
whisky.” 


Tell  it  not  in  Cbickering  Hall,  publish  it 
pot  in  the  streets  of  Boston.  The  Musical 
Courier  states  that  thefirst  Kneisel  Quartette 
concert  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  at- 
tended by  only  14  visitors,  seven  of  whom 

were  critics^ 

Judge  Hillborn  of  San  Francisco  regards 
the  Chinese  question  as  a “ conflict  of  civili-  i 
zations.”  The  Judge  admits  that  the  Chinese  I 
are  “wonderfully  industrious,  marvelously 
frugal,  abstemious,  saving  and  imitative  to 
the  highest  degree.”  • He  therefore  fears 
that  they  would  prevail  over  “ our  luxury- 
loving  civilization.”  But  is  reckless  extra- 
vagance or  wanton  luxury  a characteristic 
of  genuine  civilization  ? Or  judged  by  these 
qualities  alone,  is  the  Chinaman  or  the 
American  the  barbarian? 

The  order  referred  to  the  Ordinance  Com- 
mittee to  report  an  ordinance  providing, 
among  other  things,  that  no  person  shall  ride 
a bicycle  in  the  street  after  the  hour  of  sun- 
set, unless  there  is  attached  to  such  bicycle 
a lighted  lamp,  will  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  all.  The  swoop  of  the  Bedouin  of 
the  desert  upon  an  unsuspicious  wanderer  is 
nothing  to  the  stealthy  onslaught  of  the  rub- 
ber protected  machine  at  dusk. 


usic  in 


...  Boston. 

(y  y 

1/  Boston,  May  21, 1808. 

THE  musical  season  of  1892-3  is  over.  A sea- 
son that,  so  tar  as  Boston  is  concerned,  was  not 
marked  by  great  events  ; a season  in  which  mediocrity  was 
often  encouraged  by  hearty  applause.  Vet  there  were 
pleasing  concerts,  and  singers  and  players  of  merit  met 
| with  artistic  success,  even  in  the  absence  of  patrons  and 
(patronesses. 

* 

* * 

Let  us  look  first  at  our  home  industries. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave  “ The  Messiah  ” (2), 
Cherubim’s  D minor  mass,  Chadwick’s  ‘‘Phoenix  Ex- 
pirans,”  Bach’s  “ Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew  ” and 
Handel’s  ••  Samson.”  “The  Messiah  ” and  Bach's  “ Pas- 
sion ” are  demanded  yearly,  it  is  alleged,  by  the  subscribers 
to  these  concerts.  These  works  are  given  as  a quasi-religi- 
ous service.  There  are  two  concerts  then  left  for  the  per- 
jformance  of  other  works.  The  musicians  may  well  ask, 

I 1 Is  it  necessary  to  give  these  works  of  Handel  and  Bach 
(sach  year?  ” or  “Would  they  not  be  more  effective  if  they 
,vere  heard  at  rarer  intervals  ? ” The  managers  would  prob- 
ably answer,  “ But  these  two  oratorios  draw  the  crowds  and 
finable  us  to  venture  in  the  direction  of  novelty.” 

I A society  does  not  grow  in  musical  grace  by  repeated 
I performances  of  familiar  works.  Familiarity  with  the  text 
Is  often  accompanied  with  carelessness  of  the  singers,  and 
I hough  this  last  season  the  work  of  the  chorus  in  the  well 
J.vorn  oratorios  was  admirable,  the  mere  going  over  known 
I ground  cannot  be  regarded  as  a step  forward, 
j The  feature  of  the  last  series  of  concerts  by  the  Handel 
|md  Haydn  was  the  introduction  to  this  city  of  Mr.  Chad- 
viek’s  “ Phoenix  Expirans.”  Works  of  such  modern  form 
imd  modern  sentiment  should  be  welcomed  by  the  present 
■nergetic  board  of  managers.  The  days  of  fetich  worship 
n music  are  growing  to  a close.  An  oratorio  is  not  neces- 
sarily worth  the  preparation  simply  because  it  is  an  oratorio, 

( md  one  signed  by  a mighty  name. 

: This  blunt  remark  of  the  musical  critic  of  the  “ Pall  Mall 
.azette  deserves  attention  : “Me  do  not  exactly  rejoice  to 
.now  that  Anton  Rubinstein  is  at  present  engaged  over  the 
omposition  of  an  oratorio  called  ‘ Christus,’  the  libretto  of 
rhich  has  been  composed  by  Mr.  Bulthaup,  of  Bremen. 

’o  begin  with,  the  oratorio  is  really  played  out  as  a form  of 
omposition.  It  cannot  have  a resurrection  among  forms 
hat  are  quite  alien  to  its  spirit  and  inspiration.” 

The  experiment  of  reviving  Handel's  “Samson”  was 
ain.  The  work  seemed  intolerably  dull. 

* 

* * 

The  Cecilia  gave  four  concerts.  The  first  introduced 
tvorak,  who  led  his  “Requiem  Mass.”  There  was  the 
atural  animal  curiosity  to  gaze  on  a distinguished  man, 
articularly  as  it  was  announced  that  Dvorak  would  by  his 
idividuality  be  the  means  of  sowing  a fine  crop  of  Ameri- 
an  composers,  who  would  ultimately  write  real  American 
lusic  ; such  music  that  if  it  were  played  in  a foreign  con- 
ert  hall  the  delighted  audience  would  at  once  cheer  for 
American  art,  recognizing  the  flavor  of  the  soil.  As  for 
he  requiem,  I doubt  if  any  one  in  Boston  now  remembers 
luch  about  it. 

1 he  other  work  of  long  breath  given  by  the  Cecilia  was 
The  Damnation  of  Faust.”  The  two  remaining  concerts 
ere  of  a miscellaneous  nature. 

The  Cecilia  is  an  excellent  body  of  singers.  There  is 
ttle  to  be  desired  in  quality  and  purity  of  tone,  balance  of 
arts,  willingness  and  intelligence.  It  would  be  a pleasure 
) hear  Mr.  Parker’s  " Hora  Novissima,”  Cesar  Franck's 
Ruth,”  or  Dubois’  “ Seven  Words”  sung  by  this  chorus. 

* 

5fc  * 

There  have  been  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Apollo, 
ood  men  and  true  have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks,  and  good 
ien  and  true  have  taken  their  places. 

This  club  insists  on  the  rule  “the  first  comer  gets  the 
est  seat.”  There  is  a rush  at  the  opening  of  the  doors 
ie  men  of  the  audience  might  well  beguile  the  half  hour 
e ore  the  first  number  with  newspapers  or  games  of 
|Mnce.  and  the  women  might  provide  themselves  with 
■orstedwork.  I am  told  that  the  reason  of  the  non-as- 
gnment  of  seats  is  to  guarantee  absolute  quiet  during  the 
erformance  of  the  opening  piece. 

The  concerts  of  the  Apollo  are  of  strictly  subscription 
Ter,  and  they  evidently  give  keen  enjoyment  to  the  au- 
■ence.  The  hearers  do  not  weary  of  the  monotony  of  male 
»na  effects,  and  they  are  never  tired  of  hearing  the  men 
flS^JWeetly  of  love,  war  and  drink,  the  subjects  so  dear  to 
composers  for  male  voices.  The  audience  is  always 

good  natured,  and  it  laughs  whenever  there  is  a delib- 
erately “ humorous  ” part  song. 


ihT? ff  WaS  mUCh  Said  at  the  beginnir>g  of  the  season 
the  wonders  to  be  worked  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
' orus,  an  annex  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
ms  chorus  is  now  dead  and  buried.  It  dug  its  own  grave 

en  died  itself,  and  it  thus  won  loud  and  unani- 

°us  applause.^ 

This  unhappy  chorus  made  two  appearances:  in  the 
•itn  Symphony  and  in  a double  bill  that  included  Brahms’ 
ong  of  Destiny  ” and  Foote’s  “ Skeleton  in  Armor.” 


The  power  of  personality  in  music  was  again  shown  b\ 
the  interest  excited  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Nikisch  and  by 
the  gossip  concerning  his  successor.  T6-day  it  is  the  con- 
ductor that  is  examined  curiously.  The  work,  of  which  he 
is  supposed  to  be  the  interpreter,  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  authoritative  statement  made 
concerning  the  successor.  There  is  an  effort  in  a certain 
quarter  to  boom  Mr.  Kneisel  for  the  office.  Mr.  Kneisel  is 
an  admirable  violinst,  concert  meister  and  quartet  player  ; 
I do  not  believe  that  he  would  willingly  give  up  his  assured 
reputation  for  the  risk  of  success  or  failure  as  a conductor, 
even  if  the  managers  invited  him.  Mr.  Higginson  still  in- 
sists that  the  choice  of  a conductor  is  his  own  business, 
although  no  one  disputes  his  assertion  ; and  he  still  uses 
violent  language  when  reference  is  made  to  the  legitimate 
curiosity  of  the  newspapers  in  the  matter.  A reporter,  al- 
though his  clothes  are  of  approved  cut  and  his  hair  is  pleas- 
ingly combed,  is  to  the  owner  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Oschestra  as  a red  petticoat  to  a bull. 

* 

* * 

The  following  orchestral  works  were  performed  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  this  last  season  for  the  first  time  : 
d 'Albert’s  first  Symphony,  Busoni’s  “Symphonic  tone-poem” 
(MS.),  Dvorak’s  overture  “ Husitska,”  a mangled  version 
of  Gilson’s  “ La  Mer,”  Grieg’s  second  “ Peer  Gynt  ” suite, 
Humperdink’s  “ Humoresque,”  Miss  Lang’s  “ Dramatic 
Overture”  (MS.),  MacDowell’s  “ Hamlet ’’and  “ Ophelia,” 
Paine’s  Columbus  March  and  Hymn,  Reinecke’s  overture 
to  “ King  Manfred,”  Riemenschneider’s  “ Dance  of  Death,” 
P.  Scharwenka’s  Friiehlingswogen,”  Saint-Saens’  second 
Symphony,  Svendsen’s  legend  “ Zorahayda,”  Thierot’s 
Smfonietta,  E major  ; Tschaikowsky’s  E minor  Symphony 
(No.  5).  Foote’s  cantata  “ The  Skeleton  in  Armor,”  Gou- 
nod’s “La  Vision  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  Davidoff’s  concerto 
for  ’cello  No.  3,  Raff’s  “ La  Fee  d’Amour  ” were  also  heard 
at  these  concerts  for  the  first  time. 

The  soloists  were  as  follows  : Violinists,  Marteau,  Kneis- 
sel,  Loeffler,  Schnitzler,  Roth,  Adamowski  (five  of  them 
are  members  of  the  orchestra)  ; pianists,  Buson,  Fanny 
BloomfieldZ-eisler,  Paderewski,  MacDowell,  Stasny,  Now- 
ell and  Miss  Castellano  ; ’cellist,  Schroeder,  of  the  or- 
chestra; singers,  Juch,  Basta-Tavary,  Priscilla  White, 
Louise  Leimer,  Marie  B.  Smith,  Lillian  Carlsmith,  Ras- 
choska,  Mrs.  Nikisch  and  Messrs.  W.  J.  Winch,  G.  J.  Par- 
ker, Max  Heinrich,  C.  E.  Hay  and  Heinrich  Meyn. 


Composers  were  thus  represented  : Wagner,  10 ; Beet- 
hoven, 9 ; Dvordk,  4 ; Brahms,  4 ; Liszt,  4 ; Saint-Saens,  4 ; 
Schumann.  4 ; Berlioz,  3 ; Schubert,  3 ; Weber,  3 ; Mac- 
Dowell, 3 ; Back  and  Goldmark,  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart  and  Raff  and  Tschaikowsky,  2,  and  there  was  one 
performance  of  a work  by  d’Albert,  Bizet,  Bruch,  Busoni, 
Davidoff,  Ernst,  Foote,  Gade,  Gilson,  Gounod,  Grieg, 
Humperdink,  Lalo,  Lang,  Moszkowski,  Nicolai,  Paderewski, 
Paine,  Reineche,  Riemenschneider,  Rubinstein,  P.  Schar- 
wenka,  Spohr,  Svendsen,  Thierot,  Vieuxtemps,  Volkmann. 
* 

* 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  a series  of  concerts  distin- 
guished as  ever  by  purity  of  taste  and  perfection  of  per- 
formance. The  chief  novelties  were  Lalo’s  E flat  quartet, 
Brahms’  clarinet  quartet,  Loeffler’s  sextet  and  MacDowell’s 
“ Sonata  Tragica  ” for  piano. 

Chamber  concerts  were  given  by  the  Adamowski  Quartet, 
Mr.  Baermann  and  Messrs.  Perabo,  Listemann  ancT  Giese. 
Mr.  Foote,  assisted  by  Mr.  Sautet,  gave  a concert  at  which 
pieces  by  the  pianist,  for  oboe  and  piano,  were  played  for 
the  first  time,  and  Mr.  Whiting  gave  three  chamber  con- 
certs. 

* 

* * 

The  virtuosos  visited  us.  There  were  comets  that  daz-, 
zled  ; fixed  stars  of  serene  beauty  ; wandering  stars,  “ to 
whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.” 

* 

* * 

But  let  us  look  hurriedly  at  the  season  and  in  chronologi- 
cal order. 

* 

* * 

Cyril  Tyler  made  his  first  appearance  October  11,  and  he 
pleased  the  audience  by  the  native  sweetness  of  his  song) 
and  by  his  changes  in  dress— from  little  Lord  Faun tleroy 
to  the  chorister  of  an  English  print. 

The  Henry  Mapleson  Opera  Company  gave  “ Fadette,”  a 
mutilated  version  of  “ Les  Dragons  de  Villars,”  October  17, 
and  the  performance  was  deservedly  a complete  failure. 

“The  Fencing  Master,”  an  operetta  by  Messrs.  DeKovcn 
et  al , was  first  produced  in  Boston  October  31. 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall  gave  song  recitals  with  agreeable 
programs  in  November. 

Messrs.  Wolff  and  Hollman  gave  a series  of  concerts  in 
December.  Although  the  attending  circumstances  were  in 
a measure  unfortunate,  the  delight  of  the  audiences  irri- 
tated local  violinists  of  foreign  extraction,  who  resented 
apparently  the  intrusion  of  these  brilliant  players  of  salon 
pieces. 

Paderewski  appeared  in  January  and  again  hypnotized  i 
his  hearers. 


ln  l ®.! itl about  Vice  President  (Stevenson 
and  the  Chicago  gateman  Is  Hire  the  tales 
told  for  the  encouragement  of  youth.  The 
f,  of  .the  however, -is  against  tradi- 

tion. According  to  the.  ancients,  the  honest 
gateman  would  have  been  promoted,  and  the 
V Ice  1 resident  would  have  given  him  a purse 
with  an  emotional  speech.  In  the  modern 
Version,  tneKnteman  almost  lost  his  job. 

fin  view  Of  the  recent  decision  in  the 
Jrankhn  bund  ease  against  the  heirs.  Dr. 
Ramuel  A.  Green,  a beneficiary  as  a Bos- 
tonian, must  have  spoken  in  Philadelphia 
concerning  ‘‘Franklin,  printer,  patriot  and 
philosopher”  with  a peculiar  zest. 

It  is  Baid  that  a young  lecturer  at  Harvard 
reviews  each  week  the  plays  In  town  and 
ndvises  his  hearers  as  to  where  they  mav 
most  profitably  spend  monoy  for  dramatic 
relaxation.  Sucli  a lecture  course  might  well 
go  hand-in-hand  with  the  Theatre  of  Arts 
nnd  Letters,  that  hothouse  for  forcing 
1 embryo  playrights  to  maturity. 


VOt  hC- c 
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,°r  r,  e’low  townsman  who  created  the  part 
^ f,sabelIa  1492  ” is  kn°wn  in  New  York 
as  the  superb  Harlow."  The  adjective  be- 
fore his  coming  qualified  Gen.  Hancock  inrl 
in  now  easily  transferred.  Lovers  of  drama?fc 
virtue,  lashes  iffiquf* 
and  is  yet  the  mirror  of  life,  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  Mr.  Harlow  was  obliged  “ to 
(vincSV  umalC  dr03Ser>  "ho  waits  in  the 

he  rn  f°r  I11111  with  an  opera  cloak.  so  that 
he  may  not  catch  cold.”  And  thus  is  he 
absolutely  in  keeping  with  the  role.” 


’vh0 

” Other  joys 
Are  but  toys 

are  reminded^  SrtSSf ff '300th  • 

SJ  the  bi?h  0f  the  CompVte  AnglcT 

August  9i’nsSd,nEnglanffi  * 

Rumors  of  failures  are  now  attended  bv 
rumors  of  deliberate  dishonesty  and  scandal 
of  all  kinds  The  suspected  one  is  seldom 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  satis- 
factory explanation  would  undoubtedly 
prove  a paradox  and  disappoint  many.  It 
was  the  morbid  young  man  in  “Maud”  who 

— ';We  whisper,  and  hint,  and 
ciruckle,  and  grin  at  a brother’s  shame.” 

After  all,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
complete  “chump”  must  be  a certain  mo- 
roseness. Sir  Philip  Sidney  used  “chump- 
ish  m the  sense  of  “sullen”  over  three 
hundred  years  ago. 


hi 
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t7thonrta(1  aXtraVa”ancu  brought  reproach 

that  Sh°,,ld 

17  «>•  Patronage  of  ^p.r  i “Ji” 

I Royalty  may  descend  upon  us  at  any  n/o- 


The  tenderness  of  the  female  sex  was 
again  shown  in  the  heroic  conduct  of  the 
hippopotamus,  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  could  not 
endure  the  sight  of  her  husband  forsaking 
herbivorous  ways  and  endeavoring  to  lunch 
on  Mr.  Downey,  the  keeper  at  Central  Park. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  husband  and  wife 
are  not  now  on  speaking  terms. 

THe  promenade  concerts  and  summer  1 
operettas  will  be  welcomed  by  many  men 
who,  doomed  to  stay  in  town,  might  not 
otherwise  endure  the  absence  of  wives  and 
children.  But  the  visit  of  Miss  Lucie  Paii- 
cot,  who  plays  brilliantly  on  a pedal  piano 
and  thus  exercises  violently  her  feet  and  her 
hands,  should  be  deferred  until  the  time  of 
ice  and  snow.  The  music  should  always  fit 
the  month. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  crusade  against 
taffy  and  gumdrops,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
Herbert  Spencer  concludes  from  observation 
and  experiment  that  the  craving  of  children 
for  sweets  should  be  satisfied,  as  they  de- 
mand sujjar  when  they  cannot  deal  with  fat. 


••  " vnio'  v ' ckers,”  an  operetta  by  Mr.  De  Koven, 

> '.luced  fo.  the  first  time  by  t Bostonians  January 
. . friendly  audience  led  by  Mr.  Tom  Karl  applauded 

■ work  enthusiastically. 

e Xordica  Company  gave  the  first  of  a few  old-fash- 
concerts  January  16.  There  was  a frenetic  and  I 
ty-.’cdv  audience : floral  tributes  ere  awarded  at  the 
er,  or  imp  >per  time  ; and  the  e was  some  good  sing- 
ing.  *■ 

t w.:>  in  January  that  Mr.  Busoni  gave  remarkable  piano 
recitals. 

1 ri  Marteau  appeared  at  a symphony  concert  January 
: triumphed  gloriously.  The  violinists  of  the  orches- 

u complained  of  Marteau’s  youth.  Never  mind,  he  will 
I be  older  next  year. 

• ' The  Mountebanks,”  an  operetta  by  Cellier,  was  given 
bv  the  Lillian  Russell  Opera  Company  April  3.  The  work 
met  with  no  favor. 

The  Hinriclis’  Opera  Company  invaded  Boston  in  April 

and  gave  the  first  performance  of  “ L’Amico  Fritz”  the 

2oth.  * 

* * 

Miss  Lilian  Durell  made  her  first  appearance  as  the  hero- 
ine of  Gounod's  “ Faust  ” March  13. 


Now  let  us  call  a minor  catalogue  of  givers  of  recitals  ; 
let  us  huddle  together  the  just  aud  the  unjust  without  dis- 
crimination : undoubtedly  they  all  did  their  best.  There 
were  singers,  as  Mrs.  Sophie  Zela,  Miss  Little,  Miss  Roll- 
wagen.MissCarlsmith,  Mrs.  Xikisch,  Mrs.  Heinrich,  Messrs. 
Eliot  Hubbard,  Max  Heinrich,  Heinrich  Meyn,  S.  Wood- 
ward and  Plunket  Greene  ; there  were  pianists,  as  Schar- 
wenka.  Miss  Richter  and  Miss  Lewing  ; there  was  the 
Russian  Choir  ; there  were  lecturers,  as  Messrs.  Krehbiel, 
Botume  and  Bancroft  ; there  were  farce-operettas,  as  “ Ju- 
piter,” “ The  Lion  Tamer,”  “ 1493.” 

* 

* * 

Welcome  visitors  were  the  orchestras  under  Damrosch 
and  Seidl,  and  long  to  be  remembered  was  the  singing  of 
Miss  Juch  and  Mrs.  Fursch-Madi  in  the  duet  from  “ Lohen- 
grin.” The  string  quartet  with  the  long  name,  the  quartet 
dominated  by  the  presence  of  Adolph  Brodsky,  gave  an 

interesting  concert.  * 

* * 

Neither  pianists  nor  singers  went  far  from  the  beaten 
track.  Miss  Little  introduced  two  strange  songs  by 
Gabriel  Faure  ; Mr.  Greene  was  heard  in  ballads  that  were 
an  agreeable  relief  to  the  ordinary  program  of  Schubert, 
Schumann  and  Brahms ; Miss  Castellano  played  piano 
pieces  of  Martucci  and  Van  Westerhaut ; but  as  a rule  it 
1 was  the  old,  old  story — Bach  was  chiefly  represented  by 
the  arrangements  of  Liszt  and  Tausig  ; there  were  the 
I familiar  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  the  Carnaval  of  Schumann, 
| a rhapsody  or  legend  by  Liszt,  and  the  stock  pieces  of 
I Chopin,  while  the  singers  showed  that  they  could  sing  all 
I of  the  old  songs,  unlike  the  young  woman  in  the  senti- 

I mental  ballad.  * 

* * 

Then  there  was  the  usual  assortment  of  concerts  that 
I were  rather  social  events,  where  fashionable  mediocrity 
I was  rapturously  applauded  by  fashionable  ignorance,  and 
I where  nothing  was  lacking  but  tea  and  wafers  ; concerts 
[ that  were  followed  by  impassioned  paragraphs  in  the  “ So- 
I rial  Departments  ” of  the  newspapers. 


Yes.  the  season  was  dull,  and  there  was  more  to  blame 
than  to  praise.  The  faithful  chronicler  of  such  a season  is 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, as  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday,  or  the 
I more  charitable  allege  that  he  is  a prey  to  cancer  at  the 
[stomach.  The  faithful  chronicle  itself  appears  to  the  en- 
t isiastic  and  indiscriminating  amateur  “ like  a doleful  old 
song  which  a bewildered  sick  man  goes  on  droning  out  to 
wearied  listeners,  and  the  attendants  at  the  bedside  say  to 
themselves  • If  he  were  in  health  again  he  would  sing  to 
us  some  other  song,  for  we  have  heard  this  a hundred 
times.’  ” 

They  have  undoubtedly  heard  it  a hundred  times,  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  hear  it  a hundred  times.  For  the 
old  idea  that  the  musician  was  born,  not  made,  seems  to  be 
exploded.  And  yet  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  sing  or 
to  play  an  more  than  it  was  given  to  all  the  ancients  to  go 
to  Corinth.  The  public  has  not  learned  that  music  is  first 
or  all  an  art.  Nor  does  the  public  appreciate  the  fact  that 
I there  is  no  place  in  Art  for  mediocrity. 

Phiiji'  Hai.k. 


ir,  ,v  n M<-  ers.  Campbell.  Don.^  Morten 

and  Evan*,  unused  Uie  audience  by  Iheir  antics 

1UTbe  soon"  censor  of  the  dram  a in  irii  t 
a>  d with  reason,  against  the  utter  InWjr  0' 
“•T.-e  (“olden  Wedding,  for,  judged  by  too 
]ar(l  of  faree-comedr.  Mr.  Miller*  piece 
r o-i.  i b‘-  easily  condemned,  as  the  nonsense  is 
not  of  the  irresistible  kind  that  t ckies  the  ribs 
of  th  ; gravest  pnih«opber  and  defies  analysis, 
l i t there  it  an  evident  demand  for  "ketones  of 
■h;-  light  i aturo.  and.  with  warm  weather, 
audiences  wili  not  be  critical.  , 

1 here  will  be  a matinee  tins  afternoon,  and 
the  usual  matinee. will  be  given  Saturday. 


-Ipt  y Y_f 

A tllSDIKK  l:T  F.  I>  HOII  KM  I A X. 

Antonin  Dvorak,  the  celebrated  Bohemian 
composer,  was  Imported  by  Mrs.  Thurber  to 
take  charge  of  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music.  It  was  announced  with  beating  of 
drums  and  blowing  of  trumpets  that  lie,  as 
Director  of  the  Conservatory,  would  inspire 
the  young  composers  of  tho  United  Statos 
with  a burning  zeal  to  write  American  music, 
and  that  lie  would  show  them  tho  way ; he 
used  Bohemian  melodies  in  his  own  composi- 
tions, and  he  would  tell  our  ingenuous  youth 
the  secret  of  his  success.  Bohemia,  however, 
was  rich  in  characteristic,  individual  folk- 
songs. There  is  no  music  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  United  States. 

Yet  Mr.  Dvorak  has  discovered  genuine 
American  music.  He  declares  “that  the 
future  music  of  this  country  must  be  founded 
upon  what  are  called  the  negro  melodies. 

* * * These  beautiful  and  varied  thoraos 
are  the  product  of  the  soil.  They  are  Amer- 
ican. In  the  negro  melodies  of  America  I 
discover  all  that  is  needed  for  a great  and 
noble  school  of  music.  They  are  pathetic, 
tender,  passionate,  melancholy,  solemn,  re- 
ligious, bold,  merry,  gay,  or  what  you  will. 

It  is  music  that  suits  itself  to  any  mood  or 
I purpose.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  composition  that  cannot  be  supplied 
with  themes  from  this  source.  The  Ameri- 
can musician  understands  these  tunes,  and 
they  move  sentiment  in  him.  They  appeal 
to  ills  imagination  because  of  their  associa- 
tions.’’ 

So  much  pleased  is  Mr.  Dvorak  with  these 
tunes  that  he  announces  his  intention  to  take 
his  young  pupils  to  the  negro  minstrels  “ and 
have  them  comment  on  the  melodies.” 

It  seems  as  though  the  worthy  Dvorak 
were  the  sport  of  some  practical  joker.  The 
days  of  negro  minstrelsy  are  over.  The 
variety  show  has  conquered  the  minstrel 
stage;  and  burnt  cork  is  a tradition  that  is 
no  longer  inseparably  connected  with  clog 
dance  and  plantation  melody. 

Nor  were  the  plantation  melodies  sung  in 
former  days  by  minstrels  indigenous,  char- 
acteristic, genuine.  The  most  popular  of 
these  tunes  were  written  by  more  or  less 
amiable  white  people ; they  were  a close  im- 
itation of  sentimental  ballads  dear  to  Eng- 
lish men  and  women ; they  were  suggested 
by  strains  of  Italian*  opera.  Possibly  there 
were  exceptions ; but  cine  out  of  ten  were  in- 
vented by  white  men  without  a musical  sug- 
gestion from  the  plantation  or  the  levee, 
and  they  were  not  sung  by  slaves,  during  the 
days  of  slavery. 

There  are  negro  songs,  however,  that  were 
directly  or  indirectly  the  outcome  of  negro 
suffering  or  negro  religious  belief ; these  are 
the  wild  and  pathetic  tunes  that  were  re- 
vealed to  the  North  and  certain  European 
countries  by  the  Jubilee  Siugers.  The  criti- 
cal and  antiquarian  examination  of  such 
tunes  would  be  a task  that  might  be  attended 
with  Interesting  musical  and  anthropological 
results.  That  they  would  be  invaluable  in 
tho  foundation  of  a national  school  of  music 
is  by  no  means  an  established  fact.  The 
noblest  music  has  been  written  without  the 
aid  of  folk-song.  Mr.  Dvorak  should  at-pres- 
ent  content  himself  with  sound  instruction 
in  the  art  of  composition.  Melody  is,  first  of 
all,  a gift  of  nature.  The  musician  without 
this  gift  will  not  be  inspired  by  hearing  “Gil- 
ligan’s  on  the  Tear  Again”  sung  with  great 
effect  by  a gentleman  whose  features  are  dis- 
guised by  burnt  cork.  ■ 


"THE  GOLDEN  WEDDING.” 

“The  Golden  Weddinsr,”  by  Fred  Miller,  Jr., 
was  given  lor  iho  first  time  in  this  city  at  the 
Park  Tneairo  last  evening.  It  is  described  by! 
the  author  as  a "ballad  comedy  romance.”  The] 
piece  may  have  been  ail  this  and  mere,  too.  in 
the  original  version;  but  as  it  was  played  last! 
evening  it  is  practically  a farce-comedy.  Thorn 
is  a piot,  for  there  is  mention  of  this  dramatic 
ingredient  at  the  end  ot  the  third  and  final  act; 
but  the  mystery  of  tho  action  surpasses  tljjat  of 
Wilkie  Collins’s  " Moonstone.”  There  is  Jwdge 
Blyliie,  tho  last  ot  his  race.  There  vis  a 
drunken  General  who  does  not  appear 

on  tho  stage.  Philip  Fairfield  is  s 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
Poston,  and  h i proves  his  birthright  by  indulg- 
ing in  character  songs  and  revealing  the  iden- 
tity of  a wandering  sailor  lad  who  was  inad- 
vertently on  the  point  of  marrying  his  own 
siiter.  There  is  a comic  English  lord;  thoro  is 
a widow  with  dramatic  inclinations;  and  there 
is  a boat  house  girl  who  aDnarently  exists  solely 
lor  the  purpose  of  giving  Miss  Jennie  Yeamaus 
something  to  do.  There  is  much  slatming  unon 
the  hack,  and  old  jests  are  repeated  with  irre- 
sistible effeci.  as  far  as  tho  people  on  the  stage 
ore  concerned.  The  piay  itsolf  is  worthless  and 

1 he  play  is  only  .a  pretext  for  the  introduction 
of  acrobatic  aud  varioty  comedians  in  their 
spuc.al  acts.  Tlioy  that  took  part  gave  the  audi- 
ence pleasure,  as  was  shown  by  repeated  laugu- 
ter  and  hearty  applause.  Miss  Yeamaus  was  cor- 
dial I >'  welcomed,  and  her  songs  aud  pantomime 
were  duly  appreciated.  The  chief  comedians 
were  Messrs.  A . K Mack.  Andrew  Mack.Cfias.  A 
Burke,  Dan  Daly  and  Barney  KeyuoUP.  Miss 
Grace  Ogden  amlMfes  Florence  Dunbar  mad  ; 
the  most  of  t-i.  ts.  and  Ml*"  Maude  Will- 
iams sang  wit)  and  pleased  the  eye.  The 
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BEAUTY  A - 1,  A-  MODE. 

The  pictures  by  Burne-Jones  were  lately 
thus  described,  or  rather  eulogized,  by  a 
critic: 

“His  work  is  the  most  unique,  the  most  in- 
dividual aud  the  mo3t  touching  to  be  found. 

* * * He  has  created  quite  a new  sort  of 
beauty — attenuated,  delicate  and  almo3t  pain- 
ful. * * * The  tynes  of  Burne-Jones  are  ex- 
quisite; no  words  can  express  the  charm  of 
these  beings— pale,  morbid,  suffering  and 
chimerical,  with  their  wide-open  eyes,  too  large 
tor  their  emaciated  faces;  they  seemed  gnawed 
with  unknown  desires,  exhausted,  voluptuous, 
vague  and  unconscious.  * * * Tne  sentiment 
of  his  works  is  tender  and  penetrating  as  the 
scent  of  a flower,  hut  it  is  also  cruel,  fatal, 
yearning,  and  tho  embodiment  of  all  these 
phases  in  painting  gives  with  a strange  force  the 
haunting  impression  of  some  nameless  grief ; 
they  are  all  creatures  that  life  has  wounded.” 

Tliis  admiration  of  the  morbid  invades  the 
literature,  the  art  and  the  music  of  to-day. 
The  question  is  not  merely  concerning  the 
subject  treated.  The  ancients,  as  well  as  the 
men  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  often  chose 
repulsive  subjects,  but  the  treatment  was 
generally  healthy  and  noble.  Ambergris 
was  taken  from  the  diseased  body,  and  the 
sweet  savor  remained  when  the  corpse  was 
forgotten.  The  abnormal,  the  morbid,  the 
repulsive  themes  of  to-day  serve  chiefly  for 
detailed  and  loving  analysis  of  the  unhealthy 
characteristics.  Analysis  is  the  curse  of  tile 
age,  and  analysis  appears  to  seek  deliberately 
that  wjiich  is  unpleasant  and  unnecessary. 

Or  we  must  again  define  all  terms,  and 
learn  the  true  meaning  of  beauty,  of  power 
and  of  art.  Bacon  may  have  anticipated  the 
reversal  of  judgment  when  he  declared  that 
“there  is  no  excellent  beauty  that  hath  not 
some  strangeness  in  the  proportion.”  When 
Walpole  crossed  the  Alps  he  was  shocked  by 
savage  waste  of  snow',  glacier  track  and 
cruel  mountain  peak.  Thomas  Hardy,  the 
man  of  our  own  time,  tells,  perhaps  iron- 
ically, of  the  coming  day  when  the  lover  of 
the  beautiful  will  journey  afar  to  gaze  upon 
that  which  is  dreary  or  awful  in  nature, 
passing  by  that  which  formerly  delighted 
mankind. 

The  analysts  of  the  style  ot  Burne-Jones, 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  might  well  be 
included  in  that  dismal  and  pessimistic  book, 

“ Degeneration,”  by  Dr.  Max  Nordau.  The 
learned  author  sees  in  tiie  art  and  the  life  of 
modern  Europe  not  only  the  struggles  of  a 
dying  century,  but  the  absolute  degeneration 
of  tired  man.  He  bunches  together  “ the  pre- 
Raphaelitie  Brotherhood,”  such  poets  as 
Iiosetti,  Swinburne  and  William  Morris,  the 
Trench  Symbolists  and  Decadents,  the  nov- 
elists of  the  Russian  and  the  Frencli  analyti- 
cal school,  musicians  as  Wagner,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  those  who,  in  their  worship  of  mys- 
: tical  sensuousness  or  desire  for  originality  or 
I craze  for  reform  that  is  practically  revolu- 
tion,  pay  attention  to  the  cunning  expression 
of  the  morbid  and  neglect  genuine  strength 
of  thought  and  classical  beauty  of  delivery. 

But  such  tendencies  as  are  seen  in  so  much 
modern  work  are  not  without  former  parallel. 
The  pendulum  swings  to  an  extreme,  and 
then  there  is  a return  to  true  simplicity. 

Nor  does  the  clock  to  which  this  pendulum 
belongs  set  the  time  for  the  whole  w orld ; it 
is  rather  an  expensive  article  of  bric-a-brac 
that  gives  momentary  pleasure  to  amateurs  ; 
it  amuses,  it  is  soon  carelessly  regarded,  and 
watches  as  well  as  lives  are  regulated  by  a 
simpler  and  more  substantial  timepiece. 


The  species  of  bicyclist  that  affects  low 
handles  and  crouches  over  his  inachino  is 
known,  it  is  said,  as  “a  scorcher,  on  ac 
count  of  his  speed  that,  burns  the  road.  But  I 
to  the  judicious  observer  a rear  view  of  man  j| 
and  machine  thus  arranged  is  as  the  sight  o I 
a broiled  chicken,  one  that  tastefully  served 
costs  about  Si  25  in  the  restaurant. 

It  is  said  that  even  the  most  zealous  fol- 
lowers of  tho  Rev.  Mr  Talmage  smth* 

when  their  pastor  delivered  a powerful  (T 

course,  the  Sunday  after  Ins  set  jlemen  nth 
his  creditors,  on  the  text  Who  Touched 

Me?’’  - 

The  New  York  Times  seems  to  regret  that  I 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  to  adorn  a wall  of  our  I 

new  Public  Library  building  by  thcdi.p  aj  I 
of  his  marvelous  art,  and  asks  why  others! 
than  Americans  arc  thus  employed  ^ the  I 
Trustees.  It  is  passing  strange  that  the  I 

Times,  of  all  newspapers,  should  advocate  ■ 

such  extreme  protection;  lt.mighV  . | 

insist  that  all  the  books  should  be  by  Amur  1 

can  authors. 

It  was  a lovely  afternoon  of  one  of  the  few| 
perfect  days  of  May'.  The  sou  of  a * e I 
known  artist  of  this  town  was  stirred AnfgbUJ 
ly  within  him.  and,  turning  to  a mau en J 
emotion  thus  found  speech:  O v { 

glorious  day.  I should  like  to  fill  a .liunk-j 
ai  d’s  giave.”  There  was  a solemn  Pa^’l 
then  rama  indignant  protestations.  I 


a Bostonian  by  adoption, 
" ln  literary  and  artistic 
preparing  a book  of  apothegms. 
• \ „,!!‘ay  w,het  tlle  appetite  for 
- „ V ..  it  ®,  wido''’  is  a dangerous 
and  He  dravveth  best  that  stealoth 


was  little  Rollo’s  Uncle  George*  that 
because  ho  suffered  from  ‘‘a  cruel 
disease,’  Burton  long  ago  recoin-’ 
the  plant  as  ‘a  virtuous  herb,  if  it 
h*  qualified  and  medicinally  used"- 

D°Ti  ?r'nTf'"lnari-  au  Italian  sage,’ 
ires  that  all  black  and  chopped  tobaccos 
ws  a*ery  pronounced  bactericide  power 
U'Phhs.  in  microbian  affec- 
and  mouth,  and  especially 
st  tho  bacillus  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Thus 

is  the  smoker  fortiffed  with  another  authority! 

The  stuffed  animals  that  in  earlier  days 
rere  supposed  to  take  off  the  curse  of  theat- 
•-1  entertainments  at  the  Boston  Museum 
mow  another  home,  but  the  wax  figures 
t have  for  years  given  children  a fearful 
sure  still  remain  to  point  a moral  by 
• lastly  realism.  J 

fr  ^ ( — ! J 

: tbicmpii  of  malVouo. 

0 speeches  were  made  in  May  by  well- 
own  men,  Zola  and  Huxley.  The  former 
dressed  the  General  Association  of  Stu- 
nts in  Paris ; his  subject  was,  “ The  Faith 
\ork;  ’ the  latter,  as  Romanes  lecturer, 
oursed  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  upon 
elution  and  Ethics."  It  may  be  well  to 
) the  results  of  the  patient  examination 
man  and  nature  by  these  distinguished 


believes  that  according  as  science 
isses  it  is  certain  that  ideals  will  re- 
“ The  unique  joy  that  we  should  feel 
iving  ought  to  be  in  the  slow  conquest, 
gradual  advance,  eveu  though  it  be  sad- 
by  the  melancholy  certitude  that  we 
II  never  reach  the  goal.  * * * i be- 
ll you,  gentlemen,  to  put  your  trust  and 
faith  in  work.  * * * I,  who  have 

nothing  but  a worker,  am  a witness  to 
marvelously  soothing  effects  upon  the 
The  work  I allude  to  is  daily  work ; 
duty  of  moving  one  step  forward  in  one’s 
tted  task  every  day.  * * * Work  is 
lone  great  law  of  the  world  which  leads 
lized  matter  slowly  to  its  unknown  goal, 
lias  no  other  meaning,  and  our  one  mis- 
liere  is  to  contribute  our  share  to  the 
sum  of  labor,  after  which  we  vanish 
the  earth.’’ 

t,  at  least,  is  a display  of  courage.  But 
Mr.  Huxley  the  world  seems  a blank,  and 
even  abor  is  without  possible  result  He 
denies  that  he  is  a pessimist,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  optimist;  he  confesses,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  willing  “ to  submit."  He  ad- 
mits that  we  are  to  advance,  but  “ the  sum- 
mit will  be  reached  and  the  downward  route 
will  he  commenced.”  Evolution  is  of  no 
avail;  an  end  will  come  for  all  the  striving 
and  when  it  conies  a moldered  and  extinct 
world  will  be  all  that  is  left  of  ns,  spinning 
m t he  eye  of  the  sun  about  a silent  universe. 

the  average  Karma  of  mankind  to  which 
the  confluence  of  parentage  for  thousands  of 
iard  and  bitter  years  has  contributed  may 
uegrade  and  deteriorate.  Ethical  man  is 
bound  to  aim  at  being  the  best,  while  that 
terrible  cosmic  process  is  always  trampling 
2™*  *!“  Best  to  make  room  for  the 
ifUtest,  Mr.  Huxley  seems  to 
Wlt,h  iIr'  Bearson,  who  claims 
tim  doom  of  the  Caucasian  is  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  world  by  the  Mongo], 
who  can  live  on  less  than  half;  and  yet  the 
rtuous  Caucasian  must  not  shoot  the 
economicai  heathen,  "or  himself  dispense 
in  tiic  baths  and  other  superfluities  which 
constitute  him  the  Best.’’ 

In  these  addresses  the  Frenchman  seems 
ma“.  who  finds  comfort  in  steady 
. t ,t  ^keying  that  the  ' individual  must  be 
in  the  general  advancement.  And  yet 
'cither  of  the  lecturers  alluded  to  the  life  of 
mLo  !'  aS  a thh'S  apart.  The  element  of 
»nn«  3 growth  that  leads  to  immortality  is 
■ PI  arentiy  eliminated  front  the  problem. 

Malvolio  who,  a prisoner  in  dark- 

anlrn  meiUed’  resolutely ytept  courage; 
and  many  a. man,  though  the  plan  of  the  uni- 

thenin  >daik  t(J  llim’  can  lift  himself  above 
lani^Jw  fy°f  Huxley  or  Zola,  in  the 
soil?  °f  vo  l0’  “I  think  nobly  of  the 
• ana  way  approve  his  opinion." 


Is  it  true,  as  New  Yorkers  claim,  that 
tardsets  the  fashion  every  year  for  the 
of  our  gilded  youth,  and  that  this  sea- 
he  young.swells  stick  their  heads  for- 
'araand  jerk  along,  with  one  hand  in  the 
BMBHW'  And  how  is  the  fashion  settled 
? Is  the  walk  of  the  year  re- 
committee with  full  power,  or  is 
young  Alcibiades  or  Ollie  Stunner 
is  autocrat  in  these  important 
s not  jyuptjin  ignorance. 


Ti»obVn°ak  thi,eves  that  now  infest  the 
of  “flS  bSJ’  a°COrdins  t0  Doeherry, 

| ns  Ihieves  aro  described  vaguely 

reratio  b^rinT”  °nl  tmo  clot,ltia  and  aristo- 
robbod  mu , /be  more  humble  of  the 
scnce  of  nm,!,,lko  aPologizinnr  for  the  ab- 
]aces  mi  y 8llvor  and  diamond  neck- 


I Bertha,  Man 'i*0  ttbaC  tbe  life  of  murdered 

foS^Sge^S  H UOt  that  °f  anab- 

and  her  f-.fi  1 1 is  recorded  that  she 
' But  what  ‘ rrWOrfe  011  the  best  «f  terms. 
Household  wn  l °i°fi  grim  routine  it  was: 
the  bnttlr  i , °°klng  after  the  milk  and 

one„b“SDl,e  .»«  » <*™, 

there  was  iim„  ° to  k ’ and  apparently 
lives  de  Ma  .nl  re®reat,on-  Out  of  such 
invented  Sfasffant  and  Jr‘ss  Wilkins  have 
ManchnsfP  y tlng  stories’  Other  Bertha 

FnTand  viho^6  W°rking  to-day  in  New 

n0iand  villages  or  on  lonely  hillside  farms. 


Mr.  Edward  Fuller  may  find  the  title  of  his 
entertaining  novel  of  Boston  life  suggestive 
to  the  paragrapher.  “The  Complaining 
Millions  of  Men  ’’  lends  itself  easily  to  forced 
meanings:  as,  for  instance,  “Why  add  to 
their  complaints?”  or  “Is  not  the  author  too 
sanguine  of  such  an  enormous  circulation?” 
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| THE  PmsiCAI,  LIFE  OF  WKITJERS. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a training  for  the 
literary  man  as  well  as  for  the  pugilist.  Ex- 
perts differ  in  their  recommendations.  The 
latest  scheme  is  as  follows : Coffee  at  G.30  • an 
hour  s work  from  7 to  8;  then,  a good  break- 
fast, walk  and  three  hours’ work;  half  an 
Hour  in  gentle  sauntering  in  the  fresh  air;” 
alight  lunch,  “chop  and  bread,  with  a inodi- 
eum  of  light  pudding,  accompanied  by  a 
smal  glass  of  lager  beer;’’  a pipe  and  a 
saunter,  black  coffee  and  two  hours’  work  ■ 
then  tea  and  an  hour’s  rest;  work  for  an 

r/i  an,da  ha!f  \dinner  at  7 ; rest ; cocoa  and 
toast  at  11;  and  then  seven  hours’  sleep: 
there  should  be  only  five  days  of  work  in  the 
week.  Theoretically  this  plan  is  admirable, 
although  coffee  or  tobacco  is  poison  to  many  • 

; but  from  the  practical  standpoint  such  a 
scheme  is  impossible.  Individuality  arises 
and  dominates  in  the  question. 

Main  us,  for  instance,  studied  by  candle 
hght  in  full  day,  and  Malebranche  ui’editated 
with  Ins  windows  shut,  lu  order  to  keep  out 

the  hg.it.  Albert  Barnes  wrote  his  notes  to 
the  Gospels  before  breakfast,  and  Mezerav 
concentrated  his  energy  by  placing  in  a 
circle  upon  the  table  a dozen  of  watches  and 
a bottle  of  wine  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Anthony  Trollope  turned  out  the  same 
amount  of  copy  a day,  and  kept  regular  ! 
hours  of  work  like  any  bookkeeper.  Field- 
ing and  Thackeray  wrote  when  they  were 
in  the  vein,  and  the  printer’s  devil  was 
always  at  their  heels.  Pegasus  is  an  animal 
of  fits  and  starts,  and  turning  a crank  in  a 
brickyard  is  to  him  intolerable,  although  he 
sometimes  submits  for  the  sake  of  daily  oats 
“ 0,le  would  like  to  persuade  all  literary 
workers  to  work  in  the  day  and  to  sleep  in 
the  night,”  says  the  latest  oracle.  Many 
unfortunately  perhaps,  are  obliged  to  write 
at  night,  although  they  would  be  willingly 
persuaded  to  reverse  their  habits.  The 
morning  newspaper  is  fed  at  night,  and  its 
maw  is  insatiable. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  if  in 
the  days  of  Grub  Street,  when  Pope  lashed 
the  hack  writers,  many  were  underfed  to- 
day many  eat  too  much.  Business  men  and 
writers  are  apt  to  overload  their  stomachs 
and  clog  their  brains,  and  if  the  brains  are 
sluggish  they  sometimes  goad  them  with 
stimulants.  Or  meat  is  eaten  in  un 
due  season.  A light  breakfast,  after 
the  fashion  of  Europeans;  a light  lunch 
lighter  than  that  suggested  above;  the  one 
substantial  meal  near  sun-down,  after  the 
heat  and  the  burden  of  the  day;  this  is  a 
sensible  course  for  the  normal  worker  but 
the  night  man  cannot  follow  suoii  a scheme 
Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  best  work  is  al’ 
ways  performed  by  the  man  who  reg- 
ulates his  life  scrupulously  by  the  clock- 
for  many  of  the  most  effective  passages 
m literature  have  been  written  under  forced 
pressure.  There  is  no  inflexible  rule-  indi 
vidual  constitution  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances are  grave  factors  in  the  working  out 
of  any  such  problem. 


Any  strangers  within  our  "ates  , • . 

| to  study  the  habits  of  our  arisClcy  shm S 
see  “The  Golden  Wedding”  at  tm.  ?>  , 

;>rr' a character  in  the  piece,  iifin- 
~roduced  as  a member  of  one  of  thL  « 

families  of  Boston,  a gentleman  that  would 
be  received  at  the  Somerset  Club  without 
hesitation^  The  stranger  should  not  be  sur- 
prised at  any  antics  or  eccentricities  of  n, 
gentleman,  for  does  rJbt  the  stage  hold  So 
tairror  up  to  nature  ? d t , 


nrotesT!111  a-d  ,F™nch  exhibitors  unite  i„ 

1 s against  the  treatmont  of  the  M m 

ticnhH  w!  Vorld’s  Bair,  and  they  are  par-* 

* bjtter  aKalust  John  Boyd  Time her 

tlmtM.ftTbnrds  C0Urant’  "y  way  say; 

• bacher  made  money  by  inanufao 

“l”s  “ No,,-,  J S;1*; 

LSwo  from 

his  father,  George  H.  Thaeher  who  was  a 

Major  ofnAlhar  and  !l  much  respected 

i ‘r™  fr°m  1 1)0  contamination  of  certain 

'Aitnout  tbe  Gallic  immoral  wit. 

n e tvspaqieriT^e  now  publishing  lists 
of  delicious  summer  beverages.”  s.nange 
. ‘5’  be^  omit  tIle  favorite  coolin»  and 

aasaaxgi  - 

Ollie  1'eaThas  at  last  done  a sensible  thin-  1 

It  appears  that  Jose  Carreiro  lpff  fi1fl  i 
Ploy  of  Stephen  ManJEeV  because  h'e  I 
couM  not  endure  a daily  diet  of  codfish  ThiJ 
stamps  him  at  once  in  the  eyes  of  every  New 
Englander  as  a suspicious  character. 

Amelie  Rives’s  brother-in-law,  Mr.  W.  J.  ? 
Chanler,  went  into  the  Bowery  in  search  of  ‘ 
,,c,op,y’.  asihe  intended  to  write  a realistic 
strikingly  descriptive  story.”  From  his 
own  account  he  suffered  from  thieves  and 
policemen,  and  he  entered  the  Players’  Club 
in  battered  and  bleeding  condition.  The 
gifted  writer  is  now  at  Tuxedo,  where  lie 
■Hums  toe  familiar  refrain, 

“ The  Bowery,  the  Bowery, 

1 11  never  go  there  any  more.’* 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  claims  that  there 
have  been  only  “about  two  women  of  genius 
since  the  world  began.”  It  is  clever  enough 
not  to  name  the  two,  so  every  woman  can  ! 
congratulate  herself  that  she  has  finally  f 
been  appreciated.  The  statement  was  called 
forth  by  a book  entitled  “ Woman's  Enter- 
prise and  Genius,”  and  the  Gazette  adds 
tnese  tart  and  unkind  remarks : “ Of  Wo 
man’s  Enterprise  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

;,n  y not  a thing  to  write  books  about. 

It  is  a thing  to  be  forgotten  as  politely  and 
as  amiably  as  possible.’’  Fy,  fy,  Mr.  Astor* 
what’s  become  of  your  American  politeness?’ 

The  English  are  practicing  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  Duse,  and  the  following  lines 
are  given  in  all  seriousness  by  a respectable 
newspaper  of  London  as  a lesson  to  the 
ignorant : 

. v*e  * THis  weather  makes  one  ’snoozv  ’ • 

• yes:  isal|I  h:s  wife,  sweet  Lady  Susie  noozy’ 

And  tnese  cool  drinks  make  you  half’  boozy 
Come  dress,  and  see  Signora  Duse  ! ' ” y’ 

. Travelers  tell  strange  tales.  One  who  has 
just  returned  from  Africa  asserts  that  it  is 
the  daily  habit  of  ostriches  at  sunrise  “to 
begin  a regular  and  graceful  movement 
which  is  none  other  than  the  waltz.’’  The 
attention  of  museum  managers  is  respect- 
fully called  to  this  phenomenon.  The  waltz 
ing  ostricli  might  be  introduced  on  the  stage 
in  company  with  the  boxing  kangaroo,  right 
after  the  appearance  of  the  whistling  ovster 
and  the  intelligent  Welsh  rabbit. 

It  is  an  irony  of  Nature  that  the  most 
peaceful  village,  or  quiet,  secure  , farm  is 
often  the  scene  of  extreme  cruelty  or  hideous 
crime. 

Let  not  the  fat  man  of  middle  age  who 
rides  his  bicycle  heed  the  coarse  remarks  of 
rude  boys  who  eye  him  curiously.  Let  him 
rather,  rejoice  in  beneficial  exercise  and  fu- 
ture thinness,  and  comfort  himself  by  the 
I thought  that  the  Englishman  of  his  build 
j and  years  was  the  other  day  described  by  a 
public  authority  as  “nothing  better  than  a 
porpoise.” 

j Alas  for  Rudyard  Kipling  1 His  neighbors 
| in  Brattleboro’  find  fault  with  his  person  and 
his  household  arrangements,  and  R.  h 
Stoddard  says  pooh,  also  pshaw,  likewise 
fudge  to  his  latest  book  of  poems. 

According  to  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick 
a denominational  architect  would  be  a good 
thing  to  have.  Such  a division  of  architects 

1 ir,t0  specialists  recalls  the  legend  of  the  deaf 
man  who  was  rebuffed  by  an  aurist  who 
only  cared  for  the  right  ear,  and  the  patient 
suffered  in  the  left.  At  the  same  time 
rigidly  classified  ecclesiastical  architecture 
would  save  the  asking  of  questions  concern- 
ing the  identity  of  a church  building 


^ u 


Music  in  Boston. 

OSTOX,  May  27.  1893. 

IT  - nm’.o  ed  that  Mr.  G >rqe  W.  Chadwick 

:o  .ho  music  of  the  op  ..etui  to  be  performed  by 

xt  season.  Mr.  Barnett  will  be  the  librettist, 
know  whether  this'  rumor  is  well  founded,  but 
s.  vent  is  full  of  suggestion.  With  few  exceptions, 

. iters  and  composers  of  to-day  shun  the  operetta, 
ee  the  young  and  ambitious  composer  attacks  the 
„-._e.  He  dees  not  disdain  the  opera  bouffe  ; he  does  not 
...  sv.se  the  savnete.  Bizet  wrote  “ Pocteur  Miracle,”  an 
Malbrough,”  and  an  operette  vaudeville,  “ Sol-si- 
...  pau."  The  Chabrier  of  ‘Gwendoline”  is  the 
rierof  “ L'Etoile,”  an  opera  bouffe  from  which  Francis 
Wilson  took  his  “Merry  Monarch.”  Ambroise  Thomas 
. eav.  with  a little  one  act  opera  comique  ; Massenet’s  first 
. was  in  similar  fashion.  There  is  no  need  of  run- 
v-.k'  over  the  catologue  o:  the  younger  Frenchmen  now 
v who  are  trving  their  hand  at  opera  bouffe  or  panto- 


• What ! Write  mjusic  for  pantomime?”  exclaims  some 
: _ American  composer  who  dreams  of  string  quartets 
and  svmphonies.  Well,  why  not?  That  is,  if  you  can. 
There  are  shining  examples  before  you  : Gluck,  Beethoven, 
Auber,  Bizet.  Wagner  ; names  taken  at  random. 

D.  .es  not  Rene  de  Recy  boldly  assert  that  the  pantomime 
will  be  the  music  drama  of  the  future  ? 

Have  you  heard  the  music  that  Andre  Wormser,  a prix 
lie  Rome,  wrote  for  the  pantomime  “ L’Enfant  Prodigue?  ” 
Or  have  you  read  Hugounet's  “ La  Musique  et  la  Panto- 
mine."  in  which  such  men  as  Massenet,  Vidal,  Thome, 
Widor,  Pugno,  Joncieres,  Pougin  and  others  dispute  amica- 
blv  concerning  the  pantommic  propositions  laid  down  by 
Champfleury  ? 

These  were  the  propositions,  or  rather  the  suggestions,  of 
Champfieury:  “Music  plays  an  important  part  in  pantomime, 
yet  it  does  not  dominate  as  in  the  classic  school.  Formerly 
actors  played  in  pantomime  according  to  the  note  ; the  show 
was  then  only  the  dance,  treated  seriously,  didactically. 
Each  scene  finished  invariably  with  a tune  after  the  fashion 
of  the  ' Marche  des  Tartares.’ 

••  The  actor  was  no  longer  inspired;  his  movements  were 
counted  and  regulated  as  a minuet. 

i :ave  already  given  my  opinion  concerning  the  proper 
and  becoming  music ; yet  I could  not  say  too  much  about 
- “.eh  an  important  subject.  The  orchestra,  however  badly 
organized,  has  often  at  such  a show  thrown  me  into  an 
i -:asy  unknown  at  a concert  of  the  Conservatory. 

Three  violins,  a viola,  a clarinet,  a horn  and  a double 
bass  often  play,  without  knowing  the  fact,  pieces  by  Mozart 

ar.d  Gluck,  that  are  taken  from  old  volumes.  The  cornet 
sh  Id  be  suppressed  and  replaced  by  an  oboe,  a flute  and 
;a  V.-".o  Atv  ve  all,  no  instruments  of  brass  ! Such  instru- 
- may  be  used  when  you  have  to  do  with  singers  ; but 
when  you  accompany  mimes,  you  need  soft  music  ; now 
lively  now  melancholy,  which  [Yet  will  not  disturb  this 
world  so  full  of  calm. 

‘ Do  not  hunt  up  other  composers  than  those  of  the 
eighteenth  cen'ury,  and  stop  with  Gretry,  whose  instru- 
mentation is  simple,  naive.  If  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
is  fond  of  rummaging,  there  is  a mine  of  German  music,  as 
well  as  Italian  of  former  ages.” 
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heaven  forbid  that  I should  point  derisive  thumbs 
:s  Fleurv,  ortherwise known  as  Champfleury,  although 
l-s  he  advanced  singular  theories  in  music,  as  when 
■ ed  that  brass  instruments  should  be  reserved  for 
He  played  the  'cello  a little,  and  wrote  a pam- 
Vagner  G86O.1,  which  is  abused  by  Arthur  Pougin, 
d with  reverential  awe  by  all  devout  Wagner- 
I o'.v  too  much  pleasure  to  the  author  of  ‘ ‘ Le  Violon 
ie;,Le  ' and  “ Les  Enfants  du  Professeur  Turck”  to 
skew  at  his  musical  vagaries. 

honest  Paul  Hugounet  went  about  Paris,  notebook  in 
to  find  out  and  record  the  impressions  of  musicians 
riling  the  pantomime  in  general  and  Champfleury  in 

,v;net  would  not  be  interviewed.  He  said  : “ Have  I 
ver.  to  the  Pantomime  the  best  of  my  pupils — Vidal, 
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And  Hugounet  recalls  with 
//rote  a pantomime  for  piano, 

> piano  a sole  accompaniment, 
to  “ Pierrot  Assassin  " he  was 
ropriate  rhythm  for  the  scene 
ife  by  tickling  her  feet.  He 
:lle.  For  the  drunkenness  ol 

at  ■ Champfleurian  theory 
■•ho  erves  the  brass  for  th 
He  hinks  nobly  of  the  pa 
a tore  difficult  task  than  this 
‘01  edit*1  ; the  music  and  the 


gesture,  to  TilcTtlH  1“  ict  moment  when  the  note  and  the 
arm  should  fall  together,  to  realize  the  union  of  mime  and 
musician,  exacts  a world  of  labor.”  Thome  does  not  see 
why  familiar  stories  should  not  furnish  the  text,  as  long  as 
they  are  gay . or  tempered  with  irony.  Fairy  stories,  for 
instance,  in  modern  dress,  just  as  Miss  Thackeray  treated 
Bluebeard  and  other  tales.  He  wishes,  however,  an  or- 
chestra, say,  >f  thirty-two  pieces.  I 

Pfeiffer  thinks  that  the  ideal  pantomime  would  be  a sub- 
ject treated  impromptu  by  mime  and  composer.  “ Put  a 
young  fellow  of  talent — and  there  are  many  in  Paris — before  | 
a piano,  the  instrument  that  offers  for  this  task  the  needed 
elasticity,  put  on  the  stage  a nriipe  who  is  really  in  love 
with  the  art,  then  let  them  go  ahead,  and  let  the  music 
follow  the  movements  of  the  mime  in  their  fantastic  grace, 
and  accentuate  wittily  the  slightest  details.  Marry  the 
two  inspirations.” 

To  Gaston  Paulin  the  ideal  orchestra  for  pantomime  is  a 
string'  quintet,  a quartet  of  wood-wind,  one  or  two  horns, 
and,  if  the  work  and  the  hall  allow,  three  trombones,  two 
cornets  and  kettle  drums. 

Wormser  finds  that  the  leit  motiv  is  best  employed  in 
pantomime  ; that  the  piano  is  instrument  enough  for  a piece 
in  one  act,  although  in  a longer  work  it  would  become 
monotonous.  “ In  a three  act  pantomime,  keep  the  piano — 
that  prosaic  instrument — for  the  prose  of  the  piece  ; reserve 
the  orchestra  to  whip  the  audience  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands. Is  there  a scene  of  absorbing  interest?  then  let 
the  whole  orchestra  sound.  Otherwise  use  only  a violin  or 
clarionet  to  give  color  to  the  piano.” 

Missa  echoes  Champfleury  in  his  banishment  of  brass. 
Piano,  string  quartet,  clarinet,  oboe  and  flute — these  are 
enough. 

Raoul  Pugno  begins  by  saying  : “ Music  is  a special  lan- 
guage that  must  be  studied  for  years  before  it  is  mastered. 

I have  heard  men,  who  are  regarded  as  very  intelligent, 
say  monstrous  things  about  the  opera.  Frequently  I was 
at  Alphonse  Daudet’s  home  of  an  evening.  When  anybody 
played,  Zola  went  away.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  would  get 
close  to  the  piano  and  amuse  himself  as  a child  by  watching 
the  hammers.  He  found  the  mechanism  very  curious. 
Daudet  alone  derived  a certain  pleasure  in  listening.  And 
yet  Zola  and  de  Goncourt  are  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
force.” 

Pugno  does  not  hesitate  in  calling  pantomime  music  the 
most  interesting  task  for  a composer.  He  believes  in  in- 
troducing the  piano  in  the  orchestra,  and  he  uses  the  brass 
when  he  feels  like  it,  “ regardless  of  Champfleury  and  his 
love  of  strings  and  wood.” 

So,  too,  Adolphe  David,  the  maker  of  the  music  to  the 
famous  “ La  Statue  du  Commandeur,”  thinks  that  a piano 
in  the  orchestra  is  absolutely  necessary  to  concentrate  at 
times  the  attention  of  the  spectator  or  to  preserve  the  com- 
poser in  an  orchestral  shipwreck. 

De  Maupeou  agrees  with  David  et  al  in  their  views  about 
the  piano,  and  to  him  the  leit  motiv  is  indispensable. 

- = - • • : zi_  

Victor  Joncieres  is  inclined  to  banish  the  brass,  and 
Pongin  recommends  a piano  and  a string  quartet. 

Weber,  the  conservative  critic  of  “ Le  Temps,”  will  not 
hear  of  a piano.  “ It  is  a pis  alter,  of  more  or  less  use  in 
rehearsal, 

And  there  is  Willy,  who,  like  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera, 
throws  stones,  and  curses  the  Lord’s  Anointed.  Hugounet’s 
interview  with  him  is  delightful  reading,  but  one  would 
suppose  after  the  publication  that  Willy  took  his  exercises 
after  dark,  until  the  storm  of  indignation  was  appeased. 

“ If  you  consult  the  literary  class,  my  poor  Hugounet,  you 
will  get  replies  of  astounding  absurdity.”  There’s  Huys- 
mans.  He  has  built  in  praise  of  Tannhauser  a little  mon- 
ument of  polychromatic  phrases,  it  is  true;  but  read  “ A 
Rebours.  His  des  Esseintes,  to  shake  off  boredom,  essays 
the  most  perverse  experiments  : he  inhales  stinking  flow- 
ers ; he  chooses  a ventriloquist  for  his  mistress  ; I think  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  read  Leon  Bloy  ; but  he  never  dreams 
of  hearing  music. 

1 Daudet  is  worse,  still,  the  petit  Chose  ! Somebody  sings 
in  each  one  of  his  books,  but  what  abominable  songs  they 
sing:  “Ay  Chiquita”  in  “Fromont,”  and  a sniveling 
romance  by  Miss  Massenet  in  the  “ Nabab.”  Look  at  Jules 
Renard,  so  young  and  so  talented  ! I have  often  heard  him 
say  that  a little  music  is  beneficial  to  him,  like  a debauch. 
He  goes  to  the  opera  once  a year,  as  a man  who  says  to 
himself  after  a long  .retch  of  hard  work,  “ Come  now,  next 
Saturday  evening  I ill  play  the  beast.” 

* 

* * 

Let  me  here  interrupt  Willy  by  saying  that  his  idea  of 
the  sanitary  assistance  of  a debauch  was  plainly  affirmed 
by  Avicenna,  the  learned  leech  Sir  Thomas  Browne  treats 
of  this  theory  as  a vulgar  error  : “ That  it  is  good  to  be 

drunk  once  a month  is  a common  flattery  of  sensuality, 
supporting  itself  upon  physick  and  the  healthful  effects  of 
inebriation.  And  although  Avicenna  recommends  stated 
jags  for  alleviation  of  spirits,  resolution  of  superfluities, 
provocation  of  sweat,  Sir  Thomas  sends  him  to  sleep  in  this 
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DRAMA  AND  MUSIC. 1 


The  First  of  This  Season’s! 
Promenade  Concerts. 


There  was  smoking,  and  there  was  drinking, 
and  there  was  the  sound  ot  musical  instruments 
ot  many  kinds  in  Music  Hall  last  Saturday 
evening. 

To  change  the  bleak,  shabby,  cheerless  hall 
into  a "Dream  of  Elysian  Delight,”  after  the 
fasliiOD  of  the  final  scene  of  a pantomime,  Would 
indeed  be  a hopeless  task. 

Yet  the  ingenuity  and  the  energy  of  Mr.  Ellis 
had  done  much,  and  the  scene,  viewed  trouj  a 
balcony,  was  one  of  pleasing  jollity. 

The  crowd  was  bent  on  pleasure,  and  the 
crowd  was  great, 

Mr.  Adamowski  was  there. 

So  were  the  faithlul  men  under  his  baton, 

Marlboro’  Street  sat  by  the  side  of  Columbus 
Avenue. 

Neither  was  injured  by  temporary  proximity. 

The  matron  who  at  the  strains  of  the  wait® 
recalled  the  days  of  maidenhood  was  there. 

The  maiden  who  longed  for  a clear  floor  and 
the  music  of  Strauss  was  there. 

Gov.  Kussell  was  there. 

the  young  man  apparently  created  tor  the 
sole  purpose  ol  wearing  this  summer's  broad 
and  low  straw  hat  was  there. 

The  man  with  white  whiskers  was  there,  and 
he  eyed  approvingly  beauty  opposite,  behind 
him  and  above  him,  until  he  was  reminded 
forcibly  ol  the  presence  of  his  estimable  wife. 

The  lonely  man  wa>  there,  the  man  without 
friends,  who  welcomes  a moment’s  chat  with  a 
Waiter. 

The  passing  stranger  who  wonders  at  Boston 
ard  its  inhabitants  was  there. 

Aud  the  mother  and  the  child  were  there. 

* * 

It  was  hot  and  there  was  an  unflagging  de- 
mand tor  cooling  drinks. 

Women  drank  strange,  soft  and  sugary  decoc- 
tions with  pink  and  crimson  and  orange  lin- 
ings. 

if  drops  fell  on  their  gowns,  they  laughed 
good-naturedly,  that  is.  when  there  were  men 
present. 

They  did  not  object  to  tobacco  smoko,  oh,  no, 
they  were  used  10  it;  and  they  coughed  vio- 
lently Irom  very  delight. 

There  was  a drawing  of  corks,  and  light  wines 
cheered  a little  party. 

Youug  fellows  witn  heavy  sticks  felt  “real 
devilish,”  as  tuey  called  lor  bottled  beer. 

And  music  accompanied  the  jest,  the  gossip, 
the  business  talk  ol  those  whom  black  Care  lol- 
lows  everywhere,  the  mother’s  praise  of  favorite 
daughter,  the  daughter’s  timid  answer  and  shy 
glance. 

And  how  about  the  music? 

Come,  nil  the  Cup,  nml  In  the  lire  of  Spring 
Your  Winter  garment  ot  Jtepentanee  fling 
The  Bird  of  Tune  has  but  a li.tte  nay 
To  flutter— and  the  Bird  Is  on  tile  Wing." 

And  with  the  garment  of  repentance  let  criti- 
cism be  thrown  away. 

For  twenty-four  weeks  were  we  all  dosed 
with  tonic  ol  a symphony. 

For  2i  weeiss  was  there  alleged  necessity  of 
opinion  concerning  the  symphony. 

‘For  lo,  the  winter  is  passed,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth, 
the  time  ot  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  laud:  the  tig 
tree  putteth  forth  her  green  tigs  aud  the  vines 
with  the  tender  grapes  give  a good  smell;  arise, 
my  love,  iiifc'  fair  one,”  ana  come  to  the  Fop  with 
me.  M 

And  let  there  be  no  talk  of  rrfbatoand  modern 
alletiro,  aud  dotted  sixteenths,  aud  tempera- 
ment. / 

And  Timothy,  Oson  of  long  oppressed  Poland, 
look  kindly  this  year,  as  iif  the  past,  on  Strauss. 
Often  bach.  Suppe,  vValdteulel,  Czibulka,  ami 
another  makers  of  gay.  frivolous,  heel-excit- 
ing, pulse-quickening,  thirst-provoking  tunes. 

Philip  Hale. 


A periodical  entitled  “ The  Young  Woman” 
gives  pleasing  information  concerning  the 
duties  of  “ the  lady  clerk.”  “Lady  clerk,” 
by  the  way,  is  a vile  phrase,  but  let  it  pass. 
The  paragon  of  clerks,  it  appears,  should  do 
exactly  what  she  Is  told;  she  should  work  in 
silence;  she  should  be  scrupulously  courte- 
ous, even  when  the  employer  enters  in  an 
irritable  condition  arising  from  unsatisfac- 
tory breakfast  or  "business  engagement”  at 
the  club  the  night  before.  She  should  dress 
simply,  and  pay  more  attention  to  boots  than 
to  hats;  walking  to  and  from  the  office 
should  be  a delightful  pastime;  when  it 
rains  she  should  wear  overshoes,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  change  her  boots  In  business 
hours  ; her  breakfast  should  be  a good  “stay- 
ing'’ inoal ; she  should  rest  her  brain  and 
cultivate  bodily  strength  by  joining  a 
gymnasium  with  rings,  parallel  bars,  horses, 
and  a flying  trapeze;  gossip  should  be  an 
abhorred  thing;  her  handwriting  should 
be  legible  without  vulgar  flourishes  and 
accompanying  facial  contortions,  and  tltu- 
she  will  avoid  cramps  of  every  description  ; 
when  she  leaves  the  office  at  night  she  should 
refuse  the  company  of  man,  or  to  use  the 
chaste  language  of  "The  Youug  Womnn,’’ 
she  should,  “by  her  quiet,  self-respecting 
bearing,  find  herself  her  best  protector; 
she  should  be  an  able  speller  and  a discreet 
punctuator;  it  is  advisable  for  her  to  always 
date  her  letters  correctly;  shorthand  and 
the  typewriter  should  be  at  her  fingers'  ends ; 
extra  work  should  be  welcomed  witli  open 
joy;  at  the  same  time  she  should  never  un- 
derbid her  JJttle  working  sisters;  her  inter- 
est in  the  employer’s  business  should  be  keen, 

but  she  should  also  mind  her  own. 
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round  of  a sentence  : “ And  surely  that  religion  which  ex- 
cuseth  the  fact  of  Noah,  in  the  aged  surprisal  of  six  hundred 
years,  and  unexpected  inebriation  from  the  unknown  effects 
of  wine,  will  neither  acquit  ebriosity  nor  ebriety  in  their 
known  and  intended  perversions.”  But  Willy  is  waiting* 
Then  comes  Taine,  who  is  not  a joker,  with  his  ‘ music 
awakens  all  sorts  of  agreeable  reveries.’  Now  this  is 
the  opinion  hoisted  up  by  99  out  of  every  100  men  of 
letters.  *1  he  other  one-hundreth  is  deaf  and  writes  musical 
criticisms.  Agreeable  reveries  ! These  men  regard  music 
as  hashish,  but  less  expensive  and  not  injurious  to  the 
stomach. 

Noi  will  you  gain  anything  if  you  ask  musicians.  If 
the1)  me  bold  enough  to  wiite  on  paper  without  staves,  their 
opinions  are  without  value."  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Massenet,  according  to  W illy,  is  Wagner  for  cabinets 
particuliers.  His  use  of  the  leit  motiv  is  intolerable,  as  in 
“ Esclarmonde  ou  1’  on  s’ennuie,”  where  the  exasperating 
•'  O divi— ne  Esclarmon— de  ! ” occurs  964  times  in  the 
score. 

4 he  Revue  blanche  is  a 4 * symboli-chlorotique  " pub- 
lication. 

To  the  question,  Should  the  subject  of  a pantomime  be 
sad  or  gay?  Willy  answers:  “It  should  be  interesting. 
Why  do  you  not  not  ask  me  if  a woman  should  be  brunette 
or  blonde  ? Let  her  first  of  all  be  pretty  ; then  we  will 
talk — afterward.”  # 

* ' * 

And  so  by  the  majority  poor  Champfleury  is  flouted.  Yes, 
it  is  true  he  would  reserve  the  brass  for  singers,  but  he  is 
also  the  man  that  compared  the  music  of  Boccherini  to  a 
“ flame  colored  ribbon  preserved  tenderly  in  an  olden,  rose- 
wood bureau.”  He  is  also  the  man  that  wrote,  “ The  art- 
ist is  a jgoose  ; they  nail  the  feet  to  plank  and  let  it  die 
near  a hot  fire,  that  the  liver  may  be  enlarged.  Thus  you 
have  p|t6  de  foie  gras,  which,  rightly  prepared,  is  excellent 
eating.” 

* 

* * 

f3t  the  American  composer  may  say  : “ I am  willing  to 
pantomime  music,  but  where  are  the  pantomimes, 
in  the  next  place,  where  are  the  pantomimists  ?” 
lese  are  sound  objections,  for  such  questions  are  not 
answered. 

It  this  is  all  far  away  from  the  American  operetta  and 
ican  operetta  composers.  The  story  of  the  King  of 
:mia  and  his  seven  castles  is  more  direct.  Let  us  con- 
1 the  American  operetta  next  week. 

Is  reminds  me  that  operetta  will  soon  invade  our  peace- 
wn.  The  Pauline  Hall  Company  will  be  at  the  Tre- 
June  26  , the  company  appears  first  in  Czibulka’s 
" Aniorita.”  The  George  A.  Baker  Company  will  be  at  the 
'^Kloin  Square  ; and  to-morrow  evening  a romantic  bal- 
lad comedy,  “ The  Golden  Wedding,”  will  be  given  at  the 

I al'K . 

¥\lsic  Hal1  Promenade  Concerts  will  begin  Tune  3 
■»®T-  Adamowski  will  be  the  conductor 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ditson  Fund  for  the  benefit  of 
Door  and  needy  musicians  was  held  last  evening  The  fol- 
owing  are  the  trustees  : B.  J.  Lang,  A.  P.  Brown,  C.  H 
htson,  C.  F.  Smith  and  Arthur  Foote.  Mr.  Lang  was 
:hosen  president.  The  officers  reported  that  they  were 
>bbged  to  search  out  musicians  in  need  of  assistance,  and 
>nly  about  one-third  of  the  income  was  expended  in  charity. 

Philip  Hale. 


Thus  will  this  accomplished  woman  ” en- 
joy her  life,  receive  untold  kindnesses,  and 
find  and  share'  much  happiness  besides  en- 
joying the  dignified  and  worthy  pride  of 
g independent  and  self-supporting  and 
helping  to  make  the  world  go  round,  as 
"11  the  coral  insect  builds  the  island.” 

Wily  an  ideal  character,  although  mariy 
self-respecting  woman  would  protest 
[gainst  her  alleged  resemblance  to  an  insect, 
coral  and  exotic,  or  domestic  and  familiar.  ’ ' 
But  such  a clerk  would  cause  her  employer 
infinite  trouble,  unless  he  were  a bachelor 
and  could  marry  her;  for  such  a prize  in  the 
matrimonial  market  would  at  once  awaken 
fierce  competition.  Male  clerks,  even  the 
most  frivolous,  would  exchange  bitter  words, 
possibly  blows  in  their  rivalry.  The  idea! 
clerk  would  seem  to  all  the  ideai  wife  ; peace- 
ful herself,  she  would  engender  strife.  A 
more  imperfect  being  would  be  more  profita- 
ble for  an  employer  in  the  long  run. 


The  Lagte  screamed  loudly  at  Chicago  the 
ether  dSy.  It  was  Mrs.  James  P.  Eagle  of 
an,<?  she  also  str«ck  the  table  in 
nfnt  en  her  with  her  gloved  hand.”  And 

rield13  because  she  did  not  a»ree  with  Kate 
Eulalia  smoked  a cigarette  and  lospiMO  at 

Mprrib  Park.  Such  actions  are  not  at  all  un-  - 
common  among  well-bred  Spanish  wonW 
Commander  Davis,  who  seems  a martinet  in 
etiquette,  will  no  doubt  insist  on  the  womjn 
oi  Chicago  following  this  example.  fi 

Mayor  Gilroy  is  not  content  with  the  Duke 
3 Veraguas  photograph.  The  letter  that 
ie  looked  for  never  came* 

Amherst  is  in  a high  state  of  glee.  Noth- 
^ pleases  the  “iresh  water  ” college  so 
much  as  a victory  over  Harvard  or  Yale 

n 'nkCl'VnP?iUl?.a  lord'”  said  the  bargeman 
n Thackeray's  44  Codiingsby.”  J 


Hr.  Ecohol  Albany,  who  withdrew  pub- 
licly yesterday  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  been  in  the  past  a man  of  in- 
dependence  In  thought  and  action.  In 
Augusta,  Me.,  he  was  a respected  and  be- 
loved pastor,  and  in  Albany  his  sermons  have  j 
made  a profound  impression  by  their  com-  1 
mon  senso  and  their  broad,  generous,  loving  ’ 
Christian  spirit. 

The  Anolent  and  llonorables  save  the  Stato 
to-day,  and  for  the  206th  time. 

The  fashion  of  worn-lug  gowns  In  the  pulpit  Is  salrl  to  bn 
Th«  5? «i8  more  l’°Pu  ftr  O'UfWe  the  Episcopalian  ( hnn-h 

, V ? °.T  'Vas  C0l«u,i.«tt  by  the  Unitarians  of  the  old 
sohooj  In  tho  last  gent-ration,  but  seoins  to  have  (lieu  out  a 
JSOod  deal  among  l) nltariitn  preachers  In  this  one [ Herald! 

The  Boston  Herald  should  drop  in  our 
churches  of  a Sunday  aud  see  how  well  such 
men  as  Dr.  Hale  and  Mr.  de  Normandie  look 
in  gowns. 

Charles  Sumner’s  coat  needs  sponging.  It 
never  fitted  him  across  the  back,  but  it  surely 
might  be  cleaned  a little,  particularly  as  in 
his  life  the  wearer  was  punctilious  in  such 
matters.  The  other  statues  in  the  Public 
Garden,  as  well  as  those  in  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  might  be  dusted  once  a week  with 
advantage. 


safs31 ww  TTiSS  reaIIy  doesn,t  know,  he 

doesn’t  smoir  dislike*-“the  man  who 

aoesn  t smoke  or  the  woman  who  does.” 


■J  n-'v £ — 

-V  noun  is  time. 


In  the  struggle  for  life  women  are  more 
and  more  obliged  to  adopt  callings  that  were 
for  a long  time  thought  suitable  only  for  men. 
In  Santiago  women  are  found  as  street  car 
conductors,  and  in  our  own  land  they  appear 
as  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  or  base  ball 
players.  Many  who  plume  themselves  on 
supposed  physical  advantages  look  to  the 
I stage. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a woman  of  talent 
should  not  sing  or  act  in  public,  provided 
that  she  does  not  thereby  neglect  wantonly 
her  household  if  she  is  married.  Dr.  Johnson 
commended  the  resolution  of  Sheridan,  that 
his  wife,  the  Linley,  should  no  longer  sing  for 
money,  although  he  had  not  a shilling  in  the 
world,  and,  as  a singer,  she  would  be  lib- 
erally rewarded.  Quoth  Johnson,  “He  is  a 
brave  man.  Would  not  a gentleman  be  dis- 
graced by  having  his  wife  singing  publicly 
for  hire?  No,  sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
here.  But  we  live  in  a different  age;  the  ! 
stage  is  now  a cleaner  place,  and  many  a 
good  woman  prefers  to  add  thus  to  the  in- 
come than  to  see  her  husband  with  every 
effort  earn  barely  enough  for  two. 

Yanity  and  restlessness,  however,  urge 
some  to  public  display  of  histrionic  ineffici- 
ency. The  girl  or  woman  of  this  class  begins 
generally  by  forming  one  of  a mutual  admi- 
ration socioty  engaged  in  playing  before- flat- 
tering friends  and  relatives.  Sometimes 
these  societies  are  persuaded  to  play  for 
charity.  Then  charity  is  doubled,  and  the 
spectators  extend  their  commiseration  to 
cause  and  players. 

Ye  who  look  forward  without  due  consid- 
eration  to  such  theatrical  beginnings,  hearken 
unto  the  story  of  the  Prospect  Comedy  Com- 
pany that  appeared  in  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
the  30th  ult.  The  drama  was  ‘‘Our  Boys.” 
At  a quarter-past  eight  there  were  27  per- 
sons in  the  audience  at  the  Opera  House,  and 
two-thirds  were  dead  heads,  the  severest  of 
critics.  At 8.45  the  constable  went  behind 
the  curtain,  which  had  not  risen,  and  there 
was  the  sound  of  woman’s  wailing.  A sleek- 
haired  usher  then  informed  the  audience  that 
tnere  would  be  no  performance,  as  the  gen- 
lemauly  manager  and  his  genial  assistant 
had  left  the  town  between  trains  with  $3  75 
the  box  office  receipts.  (It  may  here  be  re- 1 
marked  that  no  one  stays  in  Hackensack 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.)  It 
also  happened  that  the  shrewd  manager  had 
previously  borrowed  money  from  members  of 
the  company,  to  pay,  as  he  said,  advance  ex- 
penses.  The  constable  insisted,  with  a stern 
sense  of  New  Jersey  justice,  that  the  money 
should  be  refunded  to  the  buyers  of  ; 
tickets.  The  women  of  the  company  went  1 
into  hysterics,  as  they  saw  the  prison  gates 
y awning.  After  a long  and  anxious  examina- 
tion of  their  pockets,  the  men  found  money 
enough  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  ticket- 
holders,  and  watches  were  left  as  security  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  hall  and  hotel.  For- 
tunately the  comedians  had  provided  them- 
selves with  return  tickets,  and  so  the  Pros 
pect  Pleasure  Club  made  its  way  by  train  to 
New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  moral  of  this  true  story  is  at  the  same 
time  simple  and  multifarious.  First  of  all 
do  not  take  to  the  stage,  if  you  have  a com! 
fortable  home,  unless,  indeed,  your  demon  is 
irresistible  and  drives  you  to  dramatic  fame. 

If  you  insist,  choose  your  manager  with 
care;  and  if  you  are  at  all  suspicious,  chain 
him  in  the  box  office.  Above  all,  provide 
yourselves  with  return  tickets,  when,  like 
Thespis,  you  make  excursions. 


Tlie  terrible  accident  in  New  York  by 
which  live  people  were  smothered  to  death 
reminds  all  dwellers  in  flats  of  their  own 
risk.  The  olevator  shaft  is  the  plaything  of 
fire.  Or  if  tho  lire  attacks  the  front  of  the 
house,  how  often  is  escape  cut  off  in  the  rear* 
particularly  when  tho  servant  sleeps  in  the 
basement  and  lias  tho  key  of  the  back 
Bntranco. 

The  books,  paintings,  furniture  and  brlc-a- 
brac  of  the  late  George  Snell  will  be  sold  at 
auction  this  week,  and  many  friends  will  bo 
divided  between  melancholy  recollection  and 
: Biivy  of  possession.  Mr.  Snell  had  a slngo- 
lady  well  cultivated  taste. 


.'.ciij-  kuujcu  w serve  on  me  New  Bedford 
Jury  on  the  ground  of  disbelief  in  tho  ad- 
j visibility  of  capital  punishment,  and  yet 
their  votes  should  not  be  prematurely' 
counted,  Serving  as  juror  in  this  weather  is 
no  light  task,  and  the  present  responsibilities 
are  grava-  willingly  shirked  by  the  timid. 


* Q 3 

MERMAIDS  COPLEV  S<JUAKE. 

It  is  suggested  by  certain  architects — and 
Mr.  Pierre  Humbert  has  ns  yet  made  no  pub- 
lic objection — that  the  central  ornament  of 
Copley  Square  should  be  a fountain,  a real 
fountain  with  water  and  mermaids.  44  In  the 
copy  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  Old  Boston,  in 
England,  sent  from  that  town  to  the  St, 
Botolph  Club  of  this  city,  the  supporters  of 
1 the  shield  are  mermaids,”  say  the  architects, 
and  they  speak  truly.  44  These  figures,  so 
emblematic  of  the  maritime  position  of  Bos- 
. ton,  offer  the  clue  the  artist  finds  imperative 
in  decorative  design ; their  employment  by 
us  at  the  same  time  links  us  with  the  as- 
sociations of  the  old  town,  and  gives  us  a 
suggestion  for  the  decorative  ornamentation 
of  our  civic  structures  whose  imnortance 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  mermaid, 
then,  being  chosen  as  the  central  idea  of  the 
fountain,  the  accessory  figures  and  details  at 
once  suggest  themselves  as  dolphins  (which 
appear  upon  the  library),  tritons,  sea  animals 
aMjYhatever  lives  or  is  fabled  to  live  in  the 
srW’. 

jit  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  architects 
do  not  attempt  to  classify  the  mermaid;  to 
them,  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  a fabulous 
animal. 

Now  the  mermaid,  as  well  as  the  merman, 
was  known  to  all  people  in  all  ages.  Herq, 
in  Boston,  we  were  acquainted  for  years 
with  that  fine  specimen  known  as  the  Feejee 
mermaid,  which  was  captured,  after  jY des- 
perate struggle,  by  the  late  Mr.  Barnum. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  saw  one  near  Cape 
Town  in  1822;  it  was  caught  by  a fisherman 
on  the  coast  of  China.  Mermaids  guided  the 
fishermen  of  Antwerp.  In  1187  a merman 
1 lived  _ in  captivity  at  Oxford,  but  escaped 
I after  his  six  mouths’  enforced  visit.  In  1403 
a mermaid  was  taken  to  Haarlem.  She  was 
induced  to  wear  clothes,  eat  bread  and  meat, 
and  go  through  the  outward  forms  of  devo- 
tion ; but  she  Held  her  tongue  as  long  as  she 
lived,  and  therefore  this  story  may  well  be 
doubted.  It  would  be  easy  to  quotejfchany 
instances,  and  the  curious  or  the  sceptical 
may  read  with  profit  Georges  Kastner's 
“Les  Sirenes”  (Paris,  1858). 

The  mermaid  of  late  years  is  shy,  very 
shy ; and  it  would  undoubtedly  take  much 
time  and  money  to  secure  a specimen  worthy 
of  Copley  Square.  A live  mermaid,  engaged 
in  the  usual  occupations  of  combing  her  long 
J hair,  looking  in  a hand-glass  and  singing 
I melodiously  would  indeed  be  “a  sweet  boon,” 
as  Artemus  Ward  said  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don; but  the  architects  will  be  obliged  to 
substitute  an  effigy.  Let  them  remember 
that  all  mermaids  do  not  end  in  a fish’s  tail ; 
some  have  feet  like  human  beings.  Nor  is 
the  mermaid’s  hair  always  green.  The  mer- 
maid that  appeared  in  Denmark  in  1669  had 
red  hair,  and  the  merman  of  Martinique  was 
gray.  1 lie  more  frivolous  are  seen  with  yel- 
low, black,  blue  and  even  violet  locks. 

After  all,  this  whole  matter  might  well  be 
referred  to  the  Sea  Serpent  Club,  with  full 
power  to  act,  and  dedicate.  The  mermaid 
should  be  accompanied  with  counterfeit 
presen  timents  of  theKraken,  the  white  whale 
that  killed  Captain  Ahab,  the  snake  seen  by 
Elihn  Vedder  and  Dagon,  the  mighty  Fish 
God  of  Gaza.  Mr.  Samuel  Roads  might  be 
easily  persuaded  to  give  his  attention  to  such 
a fountain. 


The  black  man  in  Paris  is  a her  vitness 
the  instance  of  Alkivi,  the  Pahonm,*!!  chief 
| who  receives  love  letters,  flowers  and  sweet- 
meats. Nor  would  lie  probably  have  anv 
j difficulty  at  the  barber  shop. 

This  paragraph  appeared  in  an  English 
parish  magazine:  “The  mothers’  last  meet- 
ing of  the  season  will  be  celebrated  by  a 
tea,  to  take  place  on  Mondav,  May  15.  Tea 
ami  shrimps.  (N.  B. -Mothers  bring  their 
own  shrimps.)’’ 


This  was  the  way  the  Nest-York  Press  && : 

..TV,,,  ha, l compMe  sway;  It  was  a triumph  * art 

. tbo  !«nv  of  soft  cadence,  the  u«n.l«p- 

ofAaheit*  an'l  persuasive  touch,  the  conquest  of  melody, 
5rfu»  *errof\Jr»att'-.'  >r..t  films  vocalism  over  a mass 
ot  i;Xw  ociishtevl  and  revclins  In  the  joyous 
genssUco  aflotuC^  it** 

Ami  all  because  Theresa  Vaughan  sang 
“Annie  Rooney.” 

“Now  is  the  time  for  disappearing,’'  is 
still  a popular  song  with  brokers  aud  pro- 
moters. 


Mayor  Carter  Harrison,  in  the  awful  dig- 
nit  v of  a plug  hat,  bending  nearly  double  to 
kiss  the  gloved  hand  of  Princess  Eulalia,  is  a 
subject  for  an  historical  painter. 


Valedictorian  and  salutatorian  are  named 
at  Yale,  but  the  announcement  that  Murphy 
will  play  with  the  University  nine  seems  by 
far  the  more  important  news. 


There  is  a lull  In  the  manufacture  of  liter- 
ary celebrities.  Neither  here  nor  in  Eng- 
land is  there  a sudden  granting  of  a patent 
©r  an  Immediate  rushing  of  goods  in  open 
market  The  comets  that  blazed  last  season 
nre  now  in  outer  darkness,  and  the  blaze  of 
4be  rookets  is  as  forgotten  as  are  the  sticks. 
'There  is  no  literary  “ fad  ” to-day  in  Boston. 

* y • - -/  ^ - L1  '9 

AT  STATED  TIMES. 

A reviewer -.of  Baedeker’s  “The  United 
States”  called  attention  in  a late 
number  of  the  New  York  Times  to  Mr. 
Muirhead’s  comments  on  our  hotels.  Mr. 
Muirhead,  by  the  way,  is  the  accredited  com- 
piler of  this  admirable  guide  book.  “ Mr. 
Muirhead  thinks  that  no  hotel  can  be  con- 
sidered ‘first  class’  which  refuses  to  supply 
food  to  travelers  who  are  prevented  from 
appearing  at  the  regular  meal  hours.  * * * 
The  higher-priced  hotels  are  generally  com- 
mended, however,  while  the  second  and 
third  class  hotels  are  thought  not  tcucompare 
with  the  less  pretentious  inns  o f the  old 
country.” 

Now,  Mr.  Muirhead  is  known  in  this  city 
as  a just  man  of  wide  experience  and  a sense 
of  values.  Like  the  lover  in  Motherwell’s 

I ballad,  he  can  say, 

‘•Ttc  wandered  east.  I’ve  wandered  west, 

Through  mouy  a weary  way.” 

He  speaks  authoritatively  and  yet  mod- 
estly ; nor  can  there  be  honest  exception  to 
many  of  his  statements.  He  cheerfully  ad- 
mits the  many  excellent  characteristics  of 
the  large  and  expensive  hotels;  but  it  is  siill 
a fact  that  in  this  country  the  guest  must  too 
often  adapt  himself  to  the  habits  of  the  land- 
lord. 

It  was  long  ago  decreed  in  the  United 
States  that  men,  women  and  children  who 
lived  m a hotel  should  at  a given  signal  and 
for  a given  time  eat  and  be  satisfied.  The 
horn,  bell  or  gong  incited  the  guest  to  gas- 
tronomic action.  If  he  was  not  hungry,  that 
was  not  tlie  fault  of  the  landlord.  If  he  was  | 
hungry  at  other  than  fixed  times,  he  must  | 

I stay  his  stomach  outside  of  the  hotel,  and  lie 
I was  often  regarded  as  a frivolous  or  caprici- 
| ous  person,  who  did  not  know  bis  own  mind. 
The  fixed  dinner  hour  was  in  a measure  a 
tribute  to  American  democracy. 

This  idea  still  prevails  in  many  towns, 
both  large  and  small.  It  is  true  that  the  sys- 
l tern  known  as  the  European  (sometimes  pro- 
nounced with  a vindictive  emphasis  on  the 
second  syllable)  is  now  well  established  in  all 
of  our  leading  cities;  it  is  also  true  that 
European  hotels  have  a dinner  at  a fixed 
hour,  but  they  also  servo  a guest  according 
to  his  order  and  at  anytime.  We  have  not 
yet  thrown  over  the  idea  that  a decent  man 
should  be  hungry  at  only  three  regularly 
established  times  in  the  day. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a man  I 
and  his  wife  arrive  in  Boston  at  midnight 
and  that  they  need  food.  At  how  many  ho- 
tels could  they  satisfy  their  cravings?  Or 
how  many  travelers  in  New  England  of  a 
Sunday,  making  a long  journey,  have  found 
all  railway  restaurants  shut,  and  though 
j they  may  secure  by  piteous  entreaty  an  arid 
nandwieh,  they  must  go  from  six  to  twelve 
hours  without  a substantial  meal.  Or  who 
does  not  yet  remember  the  uunutritious  and 
ill-served  dinner  or  breakfast  at  the  preteu 
tious  inn  of  a small  country  town  ? 

When  Mr.  Muirhead  recalls  the  honest 
good  cheer  of  old-fashioned  taverns  in  Eng- 
land cr  tiie  appetizing  table  spread  in  a town 
of  TormMidy  at’ short  notice  and  ior  the 
traveler  alone,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  fare 
too  often  found  in  the  East  and  the  South, 
fare  served  with  the  regularity  of  prison 
nujals,  he  may  review  his  printed  comments, 
and  sav  with  Clive,  “lam  surprised  at  my 
own  moderation.” 


The  bridal  song  from  “Lohengrin”  Is  now 
heard  in  many  a church,  although  it  is  rnis- 
erablv  adapted  for  marching  purposes,  a rub 
was  not  originally  intend Wg;  a procession. 

The  Persians,  from  the  Great  Shah  to  the 
lowest  peasant,  smoke  cigarettes.  What’s 
the  matter  with  kalians,  bubble  bubbles, 
chibouks,  and  all  the  other  pipes,  that  these 
Orientals  copy  European  and  American  vi“  " 


The  dwellers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  circujW 
ground  will  soon  have  food  for  imagination,^, 
as  the  savage  wolves  are  said  to  howl  most 
dismally.  At  dead  of  night  the  human 
sleepers  who  cannot  sleep  may  " comfort 
themselves  by  thinking  of  Siberia  and  the  < 
pictures  of  serfsthrown  as  propitiatory  of- 
ferings from  a Hoeing  sleigh.  They  can  par- 
take of  the  terror  in  their  minds,  then  pinch 
themselves,  and  remember  that  after  all  they 
are  in  Boston. 


It  is  Mr.  Armour’s  habit,  by  the  way,  to 
put  in  responsible  positions  the  men  who 
have  grown  up  with  him  in  the  business.  He 
will  not  hire,  it  is  said,  an  experienced  out- 
sider. , 

~~  - - - 


The  title  of  Miss  Murfree’s  new  story  is 
"His  Vanished  Star.fc’  The  star  will  even- 
\ially  he  found  wltlfifne  lost  chord,  the  letter 
that  never  came,  the  ring  of  Gyges,  and 
Aladdin's  lamp. 


THE  COMING  OF  “ CAVENfilSH.” 


Mr.  Henry  Jones  of 
ur  guest;  hpt  Jones, 
ies  the  whist  player, 
ild  as  “Cavendish.” 

We  are  toiu  inai  ue  majr.be  induced  to  give  a 
lecture  or  talk  on  whist  in  Boston,  so  that 

all  those  who  are  addicted  passionately  to 
the  game  may  see  and  hear  him. 

There  qre  already  professors  of  whist  in 
our  town,  men  and  women  who  for  a pecu- 
niary consideration  ex  .lain  the  proper  plays 
and  enter  deeply  into  the  laws  of  chances, 
the  code  of  signals,  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics of  the  game;  and  these  professors  sit 
humbly  in  turn  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  Jones. 
They  by  the  way,  would  object  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “chances”  in  connection  witli 
their  favorite  and  intellectual  amusement; 
for  do  they  not  argue  seriously  that  two  skill- 
ful players  with  wretched  hands  should 
triumph  over  two  indifferent  amusement 
seekers  armed  with  court  cards? 

And,  indeed,  to  the  initiated,  whist  is  no 
longer  an  amusement;  it  is  an  absolute 
science.  That  which  Robert  Burton  wrote  j 
concerning  chess  may  well  be  aPPUed;  t0 
whist.  According  to  Cavendish,  , it  is  a | 
game  too  troublesome  for  some  men’s  brains, 

too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study; 

besides,  it  is  a testy,  choleric  game,  and  very 
offensive  to  him  that  loseth  the  mate. 
Patritus,  who  forbade  his  Prince  chess,  would 
surely  have  put  modern  whist  under  the  ban. 

Did  not  William  the  Conqueror  knock  the 
chess  board  about  the  head  of  the  Prince  of 
i France,  because  the  latter  mated  hi 
Deadly  passions  are  also  aroused  in  whist, 
although  they  may  slumber  for  a time  m 
sullenness  of  demeanor.  The  wlnst  quar- 
tette is  not  unlike  the  church  quartette  ; 
three  are  people  of  feeble  intelligence  and 
one  is  a scientific  performer;  the  latter  is  the 
one  With  whom  you  happen  to  converse. 

Tnis  is  an  age  of  lectures.  We  are  told  how 
we  should  cook,  how  we  should  save  lives 
amil  how  we  should  enjoy  symphonies  as 
well  as  operas.  By*all  means,  then,  let  Mr. 
Jones  give  an  extended  lecture  course,  if 
John  Locke  had  enjoyed  our  privileges  lie 
surely  would  not  have  been  the  prig  he  was, 
when  in  the  company  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Lord  Halifax  and  other  persons  of 
distinction  and  parts,  lie  rebuked  ins  noble 
friends  for  preferring  cards  to  his  own  con- 
versation. But  Mr.  Jones  should  not  confine 
himself  to  mere  explanation  of  leads  and 
knotty  problems  ; he  should  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  proper  deportment  of  players. 

He  should  show  the  gross  and  common 
breach  of  courtesy  in  the  scornful  treatment 
of  those  who  enter  a game  under  protest  aud 
oulv  to  make  up  the  party  by  the  infuriated 
lovers  of  the  science.  It  would  be  well  for 
him  to  lend  his  great  authority  to  the  propo- 
sition that  a poor  whist  player  may  yet  be  an 
intelligent  and  estimable  person.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  hear  from  his  lips  the  adnm- 
sion  that  those  who  play  the  game  merely  lor 
idle  amusement  are  not  necessarily  pariahs. 
And  this  might  be  the  motto  of  the  lecture: 
“So  good  things  maybe  abused,  and  that 
which  was  first  invented  to  refresh  men  s 
weary  spirits,  when  they  cmne  from  other 
labors  and  studies  to  exhilarate  tlie  mind,  to 
entertain  time  and  company,  tedious  other- 
wise in  those  long,  solitary  winter  nights, 
and  keep  them  from-wor«e  matters,  an  honest 
exercise  is  contrarily  perverted.” 

Alas  it  Is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Jones  will 
turn  Ill’s  thoughts  in  this  direction.  lie  is  the 
high  priest  of  a cult.  He  canuot  afford  to  in- 
cur  suspicion  of  apostasy. 


It  is  announce^  that 
England  will  soort’  be  o 
tlie  playwright,  Jon 
better  known  to  the  woi 


“Phil7’  Armour's’ conduct  during  the  late 
panic  in  Chicago  is  an  example  for  employ- 
ers. When  some  of  his  workmen  were  fright- 
ened and  wished  to  draw'  money  from  a trust 
company  In  which  lie  was  interested,  he  as- 
sured them  that  he,  too,  would  lose  if  they ' 
lost,  and  he  guaranteed  that  ail  their  claims 
would  be  paid  by  him  if  the  company  failed/ 

What’s  become  of  Those  watering  tubs  in 
Boylston  Street,  neai  Charles?  The  West 
End  horses  would  be  glad  to  see  them  again. 

Mr.  Laidlaw,  who  stood  between  Russell 
Sage  and  the  bomb,  finds  no  comfort  in  the 
New  York  courts.  This  is  an  object  lesson 
for  all  clerks  who  act  as  human  screens  for 

their  employers. 

A board  "for  the  display  of  Borden  bulletins 
stands  in  the  lobby  of  a Boston  theatre 
where  the  other  attraction  is  a farce-comedy. 
The  dispatches  are  w ritten  in  red  chalk. 
Such  juxtaposition  of  the  tragic  and  the 
farcical  and  such  morbid  symbolism  show 
the  taste  of  tlie  dying  century. 

Miss  Holtering  of  Hoboken  sues  afr. 
Freser  for  breach  of  promise  and  claims 
damage  to  heart  and  hope  to  the  extent  of 
§200.  Does  this  claim  show  modesty  or  con- 
tempt ? It  cannot  flatter  the  pride  of  the 

defendant.  

The  men  that  robbed  the  People’s  Bank  of 
Bentonville,  Ark.,  stopped  in  their  flight  and 
partook  heartily  of  canned  goods  at  a gro- 
cery. According  to  a telegraphic  dispatch, 
the  robbers  are  now  out  of  danger. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  just  discovered 
that  Boston  has  a drink  “ that  is  not  sold 
elsewhere,”  known  as  musty  ale.  If  our 
esteemed  contemporary  continues  its  re- 
searches, it  may  find  traces  of  beans  in  our 

restaurants.  

Ex-Gov.  Robinson  has  shown  again  the  su- 
periority of  molasses  to  vinegar. 


The  Mayflower  was. 
freight  boat  ot  her  size 
York  Suu.  


In  fact,  the  greatest 
in  the  world, H.New 


A cynical  tobacconist  thus  speaks  of  his 


own  wares : 

“Cigars  are  like  womenTvery  few  of  them 
are  alike,  fewer  of  them,  still  are  much  Kood, 
and  all  of  them  must  be  coddled,  humored  and 
fussed  over  with  the  reward  of  a very  little 


A referee  in  New  York  found  that  a 15 
year  old  boy  needed  $7500  a year  for  his 
maintenance,  but  Justice  Iugrahaui  did  not 
agree  with  him. 


An  elderly  man,  a boy  and  two  or  three 
girls  are  making  music  in  our  streets.  The 
instruments  are  cornet,  ’cello,  guitar  and 
mandolines.  The  melancholy  and  hopeless- 
ness of  the  music  tell  apparently  of  weary 
wandering  and  hunger;  but  the  musicians 
seem  prosperous,  and  in  dress  and  mien  above 
the  crowd  that  gives  them  nickles.  Are  they 
political  exiles  ? Are  they  the  last  of  a noble 
Italian  family?  Or  do  they  come  from 
“ Down  East  ” to  see  the  world? 


Dr.  Underwood  will  be.  Consul  at  Leith. 
That  was  the  home  of  the  lady  of  Maginn’s 
famous  poem,  “The  lady  very  stylish,  man.”, 

Zola  says  that  the  bicycle  clears  his  brain 
of  blood. 


0 1/L^iA^-  ( 1?  t ^ 

David  M.  Stone  retires  from  his  position 
to-day.  After  forty  years’  service  as  editor 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  he 
has  earned  a vacation. 

Come,  come,  Mr.  Adamowski,  don’t  take 
these  promenade  concerts  so  seriously.  Don’t 
frown,  and  scowl,  and  rap  on  your  stand  when 
people  talk.  They  do  not  go  to  Music  Hall 
for  education.  Be  vdes,  your  facial  indigna- 
tion is  not  personally  becoming. 

Statues  of  Booth  are  e#en  now  proposed  in 
Baltimore  and  New  York.  It  is  an  American 
habit  to  propose  a statue  immediately  after 
tlie  death  of  a great  man.  Unfortunately 
the  promise  is  often  slow  of  fulfillment. 

And  no  sweet  girl  from  our  State  names 
tlie  battleship  Massachusetts  to-day. 


It  is  said  that  in  Boston,  where  plain  living 
and  high  thinking  is  the  rule,  the  Baht  over- 
checking  ot  horses  is  also  the  rule,  the  horses 
suffer  agony,  hut  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  their 
cultured  and  otherwise  kin»«e,arted  owners  are 
grati  tied. —[Now  York  Tribune. 

Tiiis  is  unfortunately  true.  Tight  check- 
ing and  docked  tails  flourish  here  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  true  lovers  of  the  horse. 

Sixty  thousand  Italian  women,  led  by  the 
families  of  world  famous  name,  are-  peti- 
tioning the  Chamber  against  divorce.  Not 
perhaps  because  they  are  afraid  of  action 
on  tlie  part  of  their  husbands,  but  because 
they  regard  divorce  as  an  offence  against  re- 
ligion. 


ri-E  OF  CVltlOSITY. 

are  preached  In  the  pulpit  and  by 

inst  the  morbid  curiosity  that  ac- 
a murder  or  a murder  trial.  Such 
,y  concerning  details  is  not  ooniined 
country,  nor  has  it  been  ooniined  to 
The  Newgate  Calendar,  in  one  ver- 
or  another,  is' a favorite  book;  tile 

jber  of  Horrors”  is  an  irresistible  at- 

nation  to  the  majority  of  travelers.  I3  it 
ttranee  that  women  show  such  hysterical 
Mgemess  in  hearing  ghastly  details  or  in 
wading  of  a life  at  stake?  But  is  it  not 
equally  strange  that  Thomas  Beard,  D.  I).  a 
schoolmaster  of  Cromwell,  told  with  relish 
and  a smacking  of  the  tongue  and  at  length 
i the  tale  of  many  a horrible  crime  in  liis 
“ Theatre  of  God’s  Judgments  ? ” 

This  unwillingness  to  merely  state  or 
[know  the  fact  that  an  atrocious  crime  was 
■wmmltted  is  shown  strikingly  in  theenlarge- 
. meat  of  the  simple  statement  in  Genesis  of 
Itju  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain.  The  text  is  as 
| fallows:  “And  Cain  talked  with  Abel,  his 
brother;  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were 
aHhe field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel 
U* brother,  and  slew  him.” 

And,  first,  the  commentators  ask  what  the 
jrothors  talked  about.  Some  believe,  with 
he  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  that  they  disputed 
fter  a religious  subject.  Others  follow 
lutyohiue,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in 
nying  that  they  quarreled  over  a woman 
Mmed  A'zrun  whom  eaclt  wished  for  a wife 
lie  «ns  the  twin  sister  of  Cain,  and  in’, 
jpsded  by  Eve  for  Abel. 

Dow  was  the  bloody  deed  accomplished  ? 
’••Patriarch  above  mentioned  declares  in 
'of  a. -done  which  was  flung  at  Abel’s 
as  tile  brothers  came  down  from  a 
itahi.  Milton  accepts  the  stone,  but 
that  Cain  “smote  him  into  the  midriff.” 
rysostom  says  the  weapon  was  a 
St.  Irenaus  is  sure  it  was  a scythe  ; 
ins  thinks  it  was  a hedging  bill, 
tty  that  Cain  tore  Abel  to  pieces  with 
HUh  others  that  he  knocked  him  down 
">  the  jaw  bone  of  an  ass.  “However 
certain,"  writes  another,  “Abel  was 
icr  drowned  nor  strangled,  since  the 
dure  says  his  blood  was  spilt.”  Father 
me  relates,  and  as  though  he  had  been 
witness,  that  Abel  got  the  better  ot 
rother;  that  he  threw  him  and  did 

irt  him,  but  that  Cain  sprang  to  his 

and  killed  him. 

Bath  sentence  of  this  story  of  the  first 
mrder  has  been  morbidly  analyzed  and  mor- 
'lly  commented  upon.  Take  these  words, 
instance:  “Aud  the  Lord  set  a mark 
Cain.”  What  was  the  nature  of  this 
Some  think  it  was  a letter  on  the 
rebead  taken  from  the  name  of  Abel,  or  it 
M tbe  word  “Repentance.”  Others  be- 
M that  the  dog  of  Abel  followed  Cain  in 
s wanderings ; that  the  leprosy  covered  all 
i forehead  and  his  whole  face;  or  that  the 
larkwas  “a  wild  aspect,  with  bloody'  eyes, 
rhich  rolled  in  a horrid  manner;”  or  that 
ehad  such  ^trembling  of  body  that  he 
wld  hardly  get  his  meat  and  drink  to  his 
Until ; or  that  wherever  he  stopped,  there 
ras  an  earthquake  all  around  him,  etc.,  etc. 

, Now  this  morbid  examination  of  a simple 
ale  was  extended  in  an  incredible  fashion,  a 
billion  worthy  of  the  leaders  of  the  sects  of 
Ibelians  and  Cainites.  It  was  extended  by 
jave  divines  and  holy  fathers.  They  went 
nek  ! ears  to  find  the  subject  for  the  display 
|»f  their  unhealthy  imagination.  Is  it  after 
nil  suprising  that  men  and  women  of  this 
lervous  age  are  morbidly  curious  concerning 
innrders  of  their  own  time  and  in  their 
neighborhood? 


Music  in  Boston. 

' Boston,  June  i,  1808. 

TOSE]  HIN  PELADAN,  or  Sar  Peladan  as  Ik 

U is  pleased  to  call  himself,  wrote  in  “ Le  Paiithde”  as 
follows:  “And  you,  chaffers  and  worldlings,  each  time 
that  you  go  to  an  operetta  or  to  a cafe  concert  you  assas- 
sinate the  Bihns,  the  geniuses.” 

Now  no  one,  not  even  pessimistic  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  de- 
nies the  ability  of  Sar  Merodack  J.  Peladan  (I  believe  he 
found  tlie  name  Merodack  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and  he 
borrowed  the  title  Sar  from  Assyrian  kings):  possibly  he 
is  in  earnest  when  he  writes  against  the  operetta,  as  when 
he  wears  a blue  or  black  satin  doublet,  arranges  his  hair 
after  the  manner  of  his  favorite  Assyrians,  and  has  his  en- 
hance announced  on  solemn  occasions — such  as  the  gath- 
erings of  the  Rosicrucians— by  blasts  of  trumpet  music, 

I wiitten  expressly  for  him  by  a private  composer. 

%**•  the  Sar  forgets  that  his  proposition  is  reversible  ; 
that  many  geniuses  are  assassinated  by  inadvertently  listen- 
ing to  operetta. 

* 

* * 

This  reminds  me  of  the  first  performance  in  this  city  of 
“ ’Fhe  Golden  Wedding,”  the  29th  tilt.,  at  the  Park  Theatre. 

“ I he  Golden  Wedding”  was  announced  as  “a  Ballad 
Comedy  Romance.”  The  words  and  music  are  by  Mr.  Fred 
Miller,  Jr.,  who,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  was  guilty  of  “ Ship 
Ahoy,”  a species  of  entertainment  which,  under  the  skill- 
ful management  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hill,  aided  by  a kindly 
press,  was  played  with  a fervor  and  a persistence  worthy 
of  a better  cause.  J 

Mr.  Miller’s  piece  was  first  tried  on  a-  dog,  and  the  dog- 
happened  to  be  Worcester,  Mass.  I am  told  that  the  result 
of  the  experiment  was  an  immediate  overhauling  of  the 
j libretto  and  a postponement  of  the  performance  in  Boston 
I wish  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Miller’s  work,  and  I therefore 
wish  that  I could  see  it  as  it  leaped  from  his  brain,  before 
1 the  arrangers  and  the  variety  comedians  acted  as  Compra- 
chicos,  and  molded  and  burned  and  cut  the  infant  into  a mon- 
ster. Sir  Thomas  Browne  once  imagined  “ draughts  of  three 
passionate  looksfof  Thyestes  when  he  was  told  at  the  table 
that  he  had  eaten  a piece  of  his  own  son  ; of  Bajazet  when 
he  went  into  the  iron  cage  ; of  Oedipus  when  he  first  came 
to  know  that  he  had  killed  his  father  and  married  his 
own  mother.  ’ I add  to  this  list  the  countenance  of  Fred 
Miller,  Jr.,  when  he  first  saw  on  the  stage  the  revised  ver- 
sion  of  his  ballad-comedy  romance. 


c.  Cf  ?> 


ay. 


O'1®  circus  clarinet  goes  a long  w 

SSniea'inri6  ‘’r.°.c<'SSI0,‘  tSB  morning 
^bS  awl°h‘  d1?Vaped  at  the  un 

^envied  th0l-,SUlk,ed  In  their  cages 

George  Washin^i  bUt  n0t  the  chari°t- 
'Vnshln«'ton  and  the  PiV»rim« 

J°,m  Smith  ^re  evl-’ 

eleP bants  think  of  the  neo- 
tj.. oa  and  its  suburbs?  Like 
» awful  wisdom  bate 

voluble  and  sdn™nth  “en-  They 
writers  of  ti,  s°  they  save  advice  to 

they 

Wh°  ,susPected  his  cat  of 


For  the  piece  is  without  form  and  void.  I am  speaking 
of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  farce,  comedy  or  burlesque 
In  these  latter  forms  ot  entertainment  there  is,  as  a rule,  a 
motive  ; there  is  at  least  a rudimentary  plot,  or  the  chem- 
ist finds  traces  of  a plot.  In  Mr.  Miller’s  piece  the  plot 
was  treated  so  rudely  in  revision  that  it  is  now  shy,  very 
shy,  and  it  only  appears  in  a deprecatory  manner,  and  for 
a moment,  in  the  third  act. 

There  is  Judge  Blythe,  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  his 
family  ; he  is  a man  of  one  song,  and  this  song,  although 
not  of  striking  originality,  is  the  most  tuneful  number  and 
encourages  whistling.  There  is  a farce-comedy  editor, 
Mi.  Bolhver,  whose  lines  have  not  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant 
places.  Mr.  Philip  Fairfield  belongs  to  “one  of  the  best 
families  m Boston  ; ” his  manners  are  easy,  just  as  if  he 
were  m the  habit  of  drinking  champagne  cocktails  daily  at 
the  Somerset  Club  and  then  visiting  Berwick  Park 
Mr.  Fairfield  is  also  addicted  to  bursts  of  songs  on  fa- 
vorable and  unfavorable  occasions  ; thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  third  act— everything  happens,  by  the  way,  in  the 
third  act— while  the  action  was  resuscitated  by  charitable 
stage  hands,  Mr.  Fairfield  told  in  song  the  sad  story  of  a 
policeman  who  shot  a thief  and  found  it  was  his  brother 
and  then  he  assured  the  audience  “ ’ Twas  in  the  moon- 
)g  t,  twas  in  the  moonlight.”  (I  wonder  what  Sar  Peladan 
would  say  of  this  scene  !) 

Then  there  is  a gaunt  Englishman  who  is  tired  and 
stumbles  over  furniture.  “ Robert  ” is  a wandering  sailor 
ad,  who  refrains  from  telling  his  secret  because  it  would 
take  hours  ; for  this  noble  deed  he  is  applauded  by  the 
audience,  and  he  is  a favorite  until  the  marvelous  third  act 


when  he  is  debarred  by  “ Philip  Fairfield”  from  marrying 
the  pretty  girl  of  the  piece  ; first,  because  “ Philip”  wants 
I her’ and  secondly,  because  “Robert”  and  the  pretty  girl 
| are  brother  and  sister.  You  see  that  there  is  no  “ Si  - 
mund  ’ and  “ Sieglinde  ” business  in  “The  Golden  W-d- 
ding. 

I .Then  there  is  Foxey,  a boat  house  girl,  and  there  is  Mrs. 
[^mstock  a widow,  who  writes  tragedies  and  acts  m 
em.  ere  are  some  girls  who  are  courted  by  a male 

I 777  pr0perly’  the  Sirls  with  other  men 

unti  their  faithful  sweethearts  promise  to  give  up  singing. 

(Tp  be  sure,  this  is  not  reasoned  out  on  the  stage,  but  it 
suggests  itself  to  the  experienced  spectator  ) 

_ / 


, lese  art  Me  ’.gurcs  ; arrang  ;1S  you  please  ; any\ 

combination  you  make  will  no  don  , be  more  satisfactory \ 

■ thf"  result  of  the  labor  of  the  a.  on  ers.  ' \ 

i ducori  hncs  were  without  point.  The  male  quartet  intro- 

1h,s  slke  h'h  T °Ur  °ld  1V"  "'ls  " butcher,  with 
his  stake  the  shoemaker,  with  his  sole,  and  the  baker 
kneading  bread  all,  all  appeared. 

J haVC  HOt  thf  l,eart  to  dwell  upon  this  mournful 

j filLuheUpn 71  be  SU?rised  if  " The  Golden  Wedding” 
j tlie  Park  during  the  summer  season 

mode's  ™ tSUCCeS'S  0f  “ 1493  ” 1 am  P1(T)ared  to  accept  all 
miiadcs  past,  present  and  to  come. 

* 

ding  ”Sean7e  “f  WOI»e«  aPPe*ared  in  “ The  Golden  Wed- 

Mach  ( A o r,tedAthemSelves  t0  ll>a  utmost:  W.  F.  I 

Ma  h,  C A.  Burke,  A.  Mach,  Dan  Daly,  Barney  Reynolds  * 

Seller8’  MaUde  WilHamS-F1()rence  Dunbar  and  I 


'1  he  music  of  this  piece  does  not  call  for  attention.  With 
are  of  an^rtb  lntrod"ced  variety  ditties  the  numbers 

I arn  Jd  wi  UnPretending°rder-  Th?  instrumentation, 
7“n  ? d,WaSglvenoutas  contract  work,  and  it  was 

parently  given  out  in  sections. 


ap- 


NTow,  why  should  we  not  have  operetta  written  k 
theatre^  librettists  and  composers  that  would  furnish  our 
mindful  77  WI  kgitimate  arnusement  ? I am  not  un- 
do I he  e ,speak0ofBttaSaIready  WrittCn  by  Am“*.  nor 
Here  speak  of  their  merits  or  faults.  But  why  do  not 

tUr  younger  composers  turn  their  attention  in  this  direc- 
* 

them"1  TfWtd  °f  th6m  thiHk  SUch  a task  beneath 

m That  talented  composer,  Mr.  Edgar  S Kellev  does 

not  entertain  any  such  opinion,  and  I am  glad  TZ  tha 
Mr  Chadwick  proposes  to  follow  in  his  path.  If  there  are 
really  any  that  despise  the  making  of  “ dance  tunes  ” let 
them  reflect  on  the  words  of  Paul  Lindau  : “ Only  dance 

asThough  Te  8h  * ^ ^ en°Ugh’  if  ft  be  masterly  ; 
as  though  Teniers  were  not  a great  painter,  Labiche  not  a 

WdtThatb-tartiSt’  b6CaUSe  the  °ne’aS  other  ;re3 
ened  to  exhibit  great  talent  in  a little  sphere  ; as  though 

onSe ^ ^ a ^ ‘han  th.°£ 

* • 

Or  if  anyone  persisted  in  despising  operetta  he  should  be  i 
condemned  to  close  study  of  Braid’s  “ Moderne  SpieWr  ” 
which  the  author  quotes  indiscriminately  from  Schreck- 
enberger  and  Plato,  Ganghofer  and  Isaiah, Socrates  Kant 
Shakespeare  Herodotus,  Varro,  Pausanias  and  Plutarch  in 
support  of  Ins  enthusiasm.  aiarcn  in 


But  Mr.  MacDowell  or  Mr.  Ethelbert  Nevin  or  Mr  H 
M.  Parker  might  say:  “ Gladly  would  I write  the  music 
of  an  operetta  if  I could  find  a decent  text.”  Thus  might 
they  all  agree  as  they  sat  together,  talking  of  things  musi 
cal,  as  talked  upon  a time  Vincenzo  Galilei,  Giovanni  Bardi 
Jacopo  Coisi  and  other  learned  gentlemen  of  Florence 
* 

The  composers  might  say  that  well-known  writers  would 
not  concern  themselves  with  an  operetta  book,  and  the  well- 

subjLct  erS  might  that  th6y  C°U,d  find  n°  congenial 


There  is  a constant  demand  in  certain  quarters  for  an  all 
pervading,  dominating  element  of  nationality  in  the  music 
written  by  composers  of  the  United  States,  a characteristic 
musical  streak  that  would  suggest  this  country,  or  even  ex- 
press  it,  with  the  bald  headed  eagle,  Yosemite.  Valley,  plan- 
tation life,  smell  of  caraway  seed  in  old  fashioned  meeting 
house,  Dismal  Swamp  and  Mammoth  Cave.  This  class  of 
enthusiasts  would  have  an  American  operetta,  subject 
words  and  music  all  American. 

But  first,  where  is  your  subject? 

Christopher  Columbus  has  already  appeared  in  “ 1492  ” 
that  nightmare  dreamed  by  Barrett  and  Ed  Rice 

Burlesque  Red  Indians  of  the  American  Forest  have  been 
introduced  m American  and  English  musical  farces  and 
operettas  and  the  genuine  monarch  of  the  woods  has  been 
lately  treated  by  Americans  of  the  East  and  the  West 

N^XTatl"  “d  * lhe 

“ I he  Knickerbockers  ” is  a lame  and  impotent  version  of 

A good  story  which  was  suggested  inadvert,  mly.  Kam  tcddl 
to  its  comjjoser,  as  he  once  toyed  at  meat  and  asked  languid- 
ly for  a new  libretto.  i 

Rip  van  Winkle  has  masqueraded  in  operetta  ; and  vari- 
ous incoherent  plots  have  been  laid  in  American  towns  and 
villages,  m the  mountains  or  by  the  coast. 

. A hat  su!’Ject  is  left  to-day  that  admits  of  character 

CuaW,ngl  l0cal  color-  Pretty  contrasting  costumes  and 

scSutc  decorations?  4 


But  1 1 the  libretti*'  obliged  to  survey  the  1 

- r ted  Sta  with  extended  v Why  is  he  not  allowed  . 

S vent  i untry,  characters,  s,  morals,  superstitions? 
i \\  .y  shot  there  be  any  atU  . at  realism  ? Is  not  Lo- 
•o  X\  T the  mightiest  of  the  princes  of  Piombino?  Is 
the  Princess  Toto  more  tueresting  than  any  of  Mic- 
a's daughters?  Is  not  Be  tlrog  more  finely  drawn 
■ yet  nore  familiar  than  M t.  nich  with  all  his  orders? 

A why  should  not  poker  e been  the  favorite  amuse- 
I of  the  people  of  Milan  . the  fifteenth  century,  or  why 

I s'.  d not  the  Salic  law  ha\  en  invented  by  the  Javan- 
H|  sv  Menelaus  with  hat  box  is  not  to  me  an  anachronistic 
f therefore  loathsome  object,  provided  that  the  operetta 
I musical  burlesque  in  which  he  carries  the  box  does  not 
B t ake  claims  openly  for  realism,  truth  to  nature,  &c.  But 
B when  the  genial  advanceman  presents  me  with  a slip  from 
B which  I learn  that  “ the  refined  musical  comedy  about  to  be 
B presented  is  connnendably  free  from  all  horse  play  and 
I gags  that  too  often  disfigure,”  &c," 

When  I then  take  my  seat  in  the  pit  with  a certain  con- 
P 1 tidence  in  the  manager’s  rhetoric,  and  the  curtain  rises  on 
I a jest  in  which  “straight”  and  “ace  high”  are  heard  in 
I the  coitimon  speech  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ; or  when 
B members  of  the  present  board  of  alderman  of  our  town 
B are  referred  to  in  a flippant  manner  by  well-known  charac- 
B ters  in  classical  mythology — then  I admit  I feel  rebellious. 

* 

* * 

I see,  by  the  way,  that  Marie  Tempest  is  to  have  “a 
B splendid  part  " in  Mr.  De  Koven’s  new  operetta,  and  that 
B she  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  she  will  dress  it  in  petticoats. 

B She  might  well  exclaim,  “ Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  | 
B with  apples,  for  I am  sick  of  tights.”  Philip  Hale. 

^ 

I 3 - </  3 

SEDUCING  AVOIRDUPOIS. 

There  was  a time  when  the  Englishman 
was  devotedM,  athletic  pursuits  to  the  407 
day  ol  his  (airsickness.  If  fortune  favored 
him  he  was  a globe-trotter^  Gray  hairs  did 
not  remind  him  of  the  rest  that  might  well 
prepare  for  his  final  journey.  Tropic  sun 
and  arctic  snow  did  not  kill  his  enthusiasm. 

At,  sixty  years  or  over  he  killed  elephants 
and  tigers,  he  climbed  mountains,  lw' ex- 
plored strange  countries.  Or,  if  he  stayed  at  l 
home,  he  rode  gallantly  to  hounds,  or  de-  1 
fended  cunningly  his  wicket.  In  his  love  of 
exercise  at  an  advanced  age,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, Palmerston  was  a typical  English- 
man. 

It  seems,  however,  that  these  brave  days 
are  over.  A writer  in  an  English  periodical. 

The  Hospital,  assures  us  that  the  average 
middle-aged  Englishman  of  the  professional 
and  business  classes  grows  “fatter,  wheezier, 
more  pompous  and  more  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing; poor  old  porpoise.”  Prom  want  of  out- 
door exercise,  “he  is  a moving  mountain  of 
ponderosity  and  fat,  but  all  this  rotundity, 
wheeziness,  irritability  of  temper,  incapacity 
for  work  and  general  disgust  with  life  and 
all  things  in  it  can  be  cured,  cured  easily  and 
cured  forever”  bv  one  or  two  hours  daily  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air. 

That  the  American  must  be  necessarily 
gaunt  and  peaked  is  an  idea  that  now  pre- 
vails only  in  caricature  and  burlesque.  In 
this  generation  age  often  brings  fat  that  is 
uncomfortable  and  unhealthy.  Many  a pro- 
fessional or  business  man  watches  with 
anxiety  the  gradual  enlargement  of  his  waist- 
band, and  considers  the  question  of  exercise. 

He  finds  many  excuses,  however,  for  not 
doing  his  duty ; the  streets  are  slushy,  or  the 
sun  blisters ; the  piazza  and  solitaire  are  more 
inviting  than  a rapid  walk;  whichever  way 
he  looks,  a lion  is  in  the  path. 

Now  Sir  James  Paget  says  that  “good, 
active  recreations”  ought  to  include  “uncer-  l 
tainties,  wonders  and  opportunities  for  the  1 
exercise  of  skill  in  something  different  from 
the  regular  work.”  English  writers  suggest 
that  the  best  recreation  for  middle  age  is 
cricket,  played  at  least  an  hour  and  a half  a 
day.  Cricket  is  to  the  Englishman  a patriotic 
function;  in  bowling  or  batting  he  is  con- 
scious of  performing  a solemn,  national  I 
duty.  Such  exercise  would  doubtless  com- 
mend Itself  to  him,  even  when  he  were  past 
the  zenith  of  life. 

With  U3  it  Is  different.  Base  ball  attracts 
many  of  the  older  generation,  but  they  exer- 
cise vicariously,  watching  from  the  grand 
staDd  the  struggles  of  athletes.  Not  one  in 
twenty  of  the  “porpoises”  could  be  per- 
suaded to  face  a thrown  or  batted  ball. 

The  question  of  a saddle  horse  involves 
the  care  and  the  expense  of  keeping.  But 
the  bicycle  might  be  employed  to  great  ad-  | 

I1  vantage.  It  does  not  eat;  it  does  not  call  for 
condition  powders;  no  docked  tail  or  stran- 
gling check  rein  excites  the  pity  of  lovers  of 
1 animals.  That  vanity  which  prevents  a stout 
man  from  mounting  a bicycle  is  weak  in- 
i deed.  Let  the  fat  man  persevere  systemati- 
cally, and  the  cause  for  self-reproach  and 

coarse  remarks  of  bystanders  will  be  surely 

removed. 


FamTIiar  news  from  New  ^ndon.  “ Bob  ” 
Cook’s  face  wears  a “troubled  expression  ” ! 
and  he  declares  that  lie  expected  to  find  the  1 
Yale  crew  in  better  condition.' 

The  parade  of  the  menagerie,  after  tlffi 
opening  of  the  ark,  was  marred  by  the  jfc 
sence  of  excited  spectators. 

The  shield  of  the  State  and  the  shield  of 
the  nation  is  a phrase  that  is  more  than  mere 
“ vocal  gymnastics  and  fireworks.”  That 
phrase  is  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  Miss 
Borden  but  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
country! 

It  is  possible  that  Leoncavallo,  the  com- 
poser of  “ I Pagliccci,”  is  not  a real  musi- 
cian, for  it  is  said  that  he  is  without  long 
hair  or  personal  or  mental  eccentricity. 


I he  Institute  of  Technology  may  well  be 
congratulated  on  its  choice  of  a lecturer  and 
instructor  in  English  literature.  Mr.  Arlo  1 
Bates  is  not  only  a poet  of  genuine  fancy 
and  a story  teller  of  wit  and  power;  he  is  a ! 
man  of  sane  judgment  and  a keen  sense  of  j 
values.  His  lectures  will,  then,  not  be 
merely  the  stilted  platitudes  of  the  rhet- 
orician or  the  amiable  maunderings  of  the 
conventional  enthusiast. 

M f } 

©f  tfie  ©<a|j. 

Dr.  Hale’s  remark  that  the  habit  of  nine 
hours’  sleep  is  very  apt  to  bring  happiness  to 
the  sleeper  will  excite  discussion.  There  is 
no  fixed  rule  for  the  measurement  of  all  in 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  diet.  w* 

Epimenides  slept  57  years  at  a stretch, 
although  this  is  disputed”by  some,  who  &ay 
it  was  only  55.  And  lie  was  regarded,  there- 
fore, as  a favorite  with  the  gods. 

— n 

Napoleon  got  along  with  four  hours,  and  it 
was  he  who  said  that  a man  could  get  every- 
thing in  this  world  except  happiness.  So 
these  two  worthies  seem  to  prop  up  Dr. 
Hale’s  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  high  au- 
thority of  Melancthou  that  too  much  sleep 
'nduees  phlegmatic,  swinish,  cold  ana  slug- 
gish melancholy.  And  Dr.  Hale  remem- 
bers the  case  of  the  young  man  in  the  Acts, 
who  suffered  by  sleeping  in  church. 

Gladstone  is  an  authority  on  poultry ; he 
subscribes  to  all  periodicals  and  buys  all 
books  on  the  care  of  hens.  Such  a homely 
diversion  is  not  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  statesmen.  Aeropus,  King  of  Mace- 
donia,  made  lanterns;  Biantes  of  Lydia 
filed  needles  for  amusement ; and  Harcatius 
of  Parthia  was  one  of  the  best  mole  catchers 
in  his  kingdom. 

But  perhaps  there  is  symbolism  in  Glad- 
stone’s interest  in  poultry;  iot  there  is  an 
old  tradition  that  all  lions— and  the  British 
Lion  is  of  course  included— are  afraid  of  the 
voice  of  the  cock,  and  will  not  eat  the  crower 
under  any  circumstances. 

Irony  of  fate.  The  inventor  of  a bullet- 
proof uniform  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sheriff. 

That  women,  in  appearance  “gentle, 
sweet-faced,  soft-natured,”  should  show  in 
open  court  such  cruel  curiosity  and  stare 
without  pity  at  the  skulls  and  at  the  accused 
excites  wonder  in  many  quarters;  and  yet 
the  history  of  the  world  abounds  in  this 
femme  paradox.  The  Vestal  virgins  were 
the  most  eager  in  watching  the  death-agony 
of  a gladiator.  s v 

It  will  not  be  surprising  if  Edwin  Booth 
left  by  will  his  valuable  library  to  the  Play-.  , 
ers’  Club,  which  was  the  great  pleasure  dti 
his  later  years.  Nor  would  the  library  find  a 
more  congenial  resting  place. 


“Railroad  .Jack,”  the  famous  dog  of  Al- 
bany, is  through  with  his  travels.  He  had  a 
habit  of  suddenly  disappearing,  but  his  es-  ! 
tate  was  left  in  good  order,  and  when  he  was 
weary  of  adventure  he  knew  that  he  would 
be  welcome  at  home. 


“ Sizzard,”  .the  new  word  for  an  intensely 
hot  spell,  is  compounded  evidently  of 
“sizzle  ” and  “blizzard”’  after  the  ingenious 
fashion  of  the  etymologist  of  “Alice  in  Won- 
derland.” 


CLASS  OF  SrUMEB^KEaXEjt&  ' 

Teachers  and  students  of  music  nearvaca- 
tion time.  Many  of  them  know  the  value  of 
absolute  rest  or  the  rest  that  comes  from  a 
change  of  occupation.  They  therefore*  leave 
the  tools  of  their  trade  behind  them  when 
they  go  into  the  country  or  visit  the  sea. 
Throats  and  fingers  are  then  at  ease. 

But  the  Indiscreet  and  the  infuriated  re- 
gard such  rest  as  Capuan,  fatal  to  all  prog- 
ress. Musical  instruments  of  various  kinds 
and  different  degrees  of  intensity  are  added 
to  summer  baggage.  The  musio  of  nature  is 
openly  flouted,  and  winds  and  birds  and  bees 
and  the  strange  voices  of  the  earth  and  the 
sea  heard  at  sultry  noon  or  dead  of  night  are 
as  nothing  to  the,  developers  of  thumbs  and 
fingers  and  the  climbers  of  vocal  "ladders. 

If  these  misguided  enthusiasts  went  into  a 
retreat,  secluded  themselves  as  though  they 
were  victims  of  a contagious  disease,  they 
might  then  excite  pity,  but  they  would  not 
be  recognized  summer  breakers.  They  de- 
light, however,  in  herding  with  their  fellow- 
men.  They  are  at  home  in  crowded  hotel ; 
they  have  the  best  room  in  the  farm  house. 
The  piano  arrives  simultaneously  with  the 
trunk ; it  even  sometimes  precedes  the  guest. 
The  quiet  village  is  soon  acquainted  with 
Clementi’s  Gradus  and  Concone’s  exercise. 
Cool  mornings  stimulate  early  praotice.  The 
pianist  arises  with  the  cock;  he  puts  the  bat 
to  bed.  The  singer  shows  superiority  over 
the  silly  bird  by  redoubled  industry  when 
the  sun’s  blaze  is  fiercest. 

Now  there  Is  delightful  music  for  summer, 
outside  of  that  provided  by  Nature.  The 
symbolist  may  object  to  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones as  they  have  sympathy  with  dazzling 
colors ; but  harps,  mandolins,  banjos,  oboes, 
clarinets  and  even  flutes  suggest  soft,  gentle 
pastoral  colors,  green  and  blue  in  all  their 
shades  from  robin’s  to  celadon.  It  is  true 
that  such  music  should  be  in  moderation  and 
discreetly  administered. 

In  hot  weather  the  piano  irritates.  The 
musical  paprika  offends  the  summer  appe- 
tite. Unlike  many  other  instruments,  the 
piano  gives  forth  readily  its  sounds.  Its 
keys  invite  all  comers,  it  responds  to  the 
tiny  and  destructive  hands  of  children,  to 
the  brutal  attack  of  those  who  play  confi- 
dently and  by  ear ; it  does  not  disdain  to  an- 
swer a wandering  and  experimenting  cat. 

The  nervous,  the  worn-out,  the  longers  for 
rest  are  not  only  disturbed  by  the  direct 
attacks  upon  the  ear;  they  suffer  that  most 
acute  torture,  so  graphically  described  in  a 
tale  by  Villlers  de  1’  Isle  Adam,  the 
torture  of  hope.  But  hope  as  they  do, 
the  pianist  is  never  weary.  When  there 
is  a pause  it  is  simply  for  a mopping  of  the 
face  or  for  a gathering  of  forces  for  the 
attack  on  the  most  difficult  passages. 

Summer  should  he  protected  by  legislation. 
The  pianist  as  well  as  the  oyster  catcher 
should  be  confined  in  the  pursuit  of  his  call- 
ing to  certain  months.  Each  singer  should 
have  a keeper.  And  these  strict  measures 
would  not  only  give  the  weary  rest;  they 
would  be  of  incalculable  physical  and  mental 
benefit  to  the  would-be  offenders. 


They  that  value  sentiment  above  ventila- 
tion may  sigh  at  the  possible  destruction  of 
Music  Hall;  but  Boston  needs  a more  com- 
fortable and  more  worthy  building. 

If  the  scheme  of  enterprising  men  is 
carried  out  and  we  then  enj^y  a grander  hall, 
attention  should  at  the  same  time  be  jiaid  to 
the  claims  of  chamber  music,  and  the  greater 
room  should  include  the  less. 

At  present  there  are  cries  of  alarm ; the 
situation  is  “critical;”  and  it  appears  that 
we  arc  threatened  with  “a  musical  famine.” 
These  phrases  are  taken  quite  seriously  by 
some  whose  dissipation  is  a symphony. 

The  practice  of  hearing  sym  phonies  is  not 
unlike  dram-drinking.  It  is,  to  the  majority, 
an  acquired  taste.  After  a while  It  masters 
the  iudividual.  The  weaning,  when  it  is 
necessary,  is  attended  at  first  with,  dire  re- 
sults.   ( 

But  after  these  cumulative  symphonic 
doses,  would  a sudden  and  enforced  rest  be 
absolutely  fatal?  Why  should  not  opera  be 
substituted  for  a year  as  a stimulant?  There 
stands  the  Boston  Theatre,  the  fitting  home  ( 
of  grand  opera. 

Then,  too,  in  the  matter  of  opera,  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  remarkable  new  works  of  the 
last  five  or  even  ten  years,  we  Bostonians  are 
barbarians,  although  we  are  on  speaking 
terms  with  Brahms. 


A.  LOST  ART. 

paper  controlled  by  the  Hon. 
gives  valuable  information  oon- 
question  of  feminine  deportment, 
may  carry  home  any  package  that 
lightest  practical  suggestion  about 
t Is  to  say,  she  may  carry  flowers, 
a bottle  of  perfume,  but  nothing  that 
t preference  in  matters  of  house- 
intimate  dress. 

lately,  this  eminent  authority 
proper  loading  of  the  male  as  a 

of  burden.  It  would  be  interesting  to 

know  whether  a man  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  an  article  that  in  suggestion  is  dis- 
tinctively feminine,  and  the  question  would 
then  arise.  Should  a husband  be  urged  or 
compelled  by  his  wife  to  shop  for  her  in 
places  set  apart  for  woman’s  dress  and  its 
ornament?  There  is  no  discussion  of  the 
advisability  of  the  personal  conducting  of 
soiled  linen  to  the  laundry.  Nor  is  there  a 
settling  of  the  question  whether  a visit  to 
the  market,  fish,  meat  or  vegetable,  should 
be  declared  publicly  by  the  presence  in  street 
or  car  of  a bundle  not  to  be  disguised. 

There  was  a time,  and  as  near  to  us  as  to 
the  days  of  Jeffersonian  simplicity,  when  the 
tender  husband  did  not  disdain  to  return 
home  iadeu  with  the  materials  for  a savory 
meal.  Men  of  science  in  those  simpler  days 
grasped  the  eel  of  commerce  as  well  as  the 
cel  of  science  by  the  tail.  A dried  codfish, 
wrapped  carelessly  In  brown  paper,  lent 
humanity  to  the  grave  statesman.  Nor  was 
it  then  beneath  the  dignity  of  a clergyman  to 
carry  a coat  or  pair  of  trousers  to  the  tailor 
when  the  rent  was  beyond  domestic  care.  1 
(>:ir  present  civilization  may  be  real'  or 
chronic*;  this,  at  least,  is  certain : the  age  of 
carrying  bundles  is  over,  although  no  Burke 
has  pronounced  a set  lament.  The  roan  pro- 
tests against  the  burden  of  a can  of  peas,  or 
Jar  of  marmalade ; the  youth  Insists  that  the 
wllar  which  bridges  him  over  to  the  weekly- 
return  of  the  laundryman  shall  be  sent  to  his 
home;  oven  the  school  bov,  though  coaxed  by 
his  mother,  sulks  at  the  thought  of  a bundle, 
(earing,  perchance,  the  ill-considered  ridi- 
uule  of  his  playmates. 

The  bundle  is  avoided,  not  respected  as  it 
wai  by  the  great  Napoleon.  Democratic 
simplicity  exists,  then,  merely  in  theory 
'Ws  is  an  age  of  McAllisters  and  Teals;  of 
kissing  of  the  hands  of  foreign  potentates; 

°‘  ‘ron  n,les  orcostume  and  deportment.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  bundle  should  be 
spurned,  or  that  the  fashionable  mother  cau- 
support  the  weight  of  her  babe. 


The  ISnguage  of  Wdiovernor  a 
be  homely,  but  it  applies  to  cases  of  j 
tion : ‘’It  depends  altogether  on  how  atfellow 
feels  at  the  time.  Sometimes  you  feel  as 
poor  as  a crow;  at  other  times  you  feel 
pretty  well  off.”  J 

The  latest  theory  is  that  drunkards  are 
martyrs  to  an  evolutionary  process,  whereby 
aloohol  in  combination  with  some  azotic 
solution  will  take  the  place  of  meat  and 
vegetables. 

Cold  tea  does  not  apparently  induce  that 
feminine  gossip  defined  by  an  English  jour- 
D&list  as  “tea-table  treachery." 

Musk  seems  to  be  a favorite  perfume  witli 
many  and  its  dense,  choking,  abiding  smell 
assails  pedestrli*  and  passenger.  Women 
are  the  chief  offenders,  who  forget  that  the 
sweetest  of  all  perfumes  is  c ompounded  of 
I health,  cleanliness  and  beauty. 

The  lounger  in  the  Common  should  not  be 
viewed  askew  as  a mere  idler.  The  greatest 
philosophers  have  depended  largely  on  ob- 
servation, and  the  panorama  of  life  is 
stretched  daily  from  the  Park  Street  Church 
to  Boyiston  Street. 

The  exercises  of  the  Brooklyn  Lotus  Cir- 
cle, a Theosophical  Sunday  School,  are  cer- 
tamly  varied.  Children  are  catechised  on  a 
blackboard  diagram  which  represents  alle- 
gorical trees  of  life  and  death.  The  little 
ones  are  familiarized  with  the  Sanskrit 
words  for  body,  soul,  spirit,  etc. ; then  they 
are  invited  to  look  at  pictures  of  Aunie  Be- 
sant  and  Paderewski. 

The  Hinrichs  company  has  now  assumed 
lull  proportions  and  deserves  its  title 
"grand  opera  company,”  for  the  twQ  leading 
sopranos  quarreled  violently,  and  Tavary 
left  the  company. 
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Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  June  11, 1893. 


PT  T T)  T T O r i'woi  vin,  June  II,  loJo.  t 

UPILS  of  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  gave  a 
pleasing  exhibition  of  their  teacher’s  capabilities  and 
their  own  proficiency  last  Thursday  afternoon, 


oall?  ©f  i lie  Dei  <j. 

There  .is  a dispute  concerning  the  proper 
of  the  new  Music  Hall  even  before 
ey  necessary  for  building  is  raised. 
L'~>  dispute  confined - to  real  estate 
1 owners  of  possible  adjacent  land. 

be  remembered  that  centres  of 
lities  shift  rapidly.  Districts  that 
held  as  fashionable  are  now 
union  and  unclean,  and  so  vantage 
convenience  are  not  fixed  immu-  , 
i corner  of  Westchester  Park  and 
l Avenue  would  be  of  undeniable 
to  Greater  Boston,  although  to  the 
on  Beacon  Hill  it  may  seem  an 
r"ule. 


Thomas,  formerly  of  Kentucky, 
Jeadwood,  has  given  it  as  his  judi- 
lion  that,  in  the  national  game  of 
hree  hearts  and  a revolver  are  not 
to  three  aces,  but  are  certainly 
a years  in  the  penitentiary. 

to  brass  band  from  Petersburg 
’ attracted  attention  in  our  streets, 
possible  for  any  one  within  a mile 
tie  of  operation  to  ignore  the  exist- 
B ofjhe  urchins  and  their  instruments. 

° of  sound  was  in  inverse  propor- 
size  of  the  players.  What  will 
boys  be  capable  pt  when  they  ar- 
an’s  estate?  An  awful  thought; 
may  be  persuaded  to  choose  some 
“ful  calling. 


raevof  statement  is  not  generally 
Unless  It  enters  into  questions  of 
erty  or  life.  But  how  often  is 
was  seen  or  heard  described  liter- 
actly,  even  when  there  is  no  at- 
excite  or  deceive? 


for  the  new  Music  Hall  should 
adequate  organ.  The  Handel  and 
cty  has  suffered  severely  since 
away  of  the  great  instrument,  and 
entreaties'liavenot  been  heeded. 

consumers^  may  hear  with  dis- 
obable  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
lager  beer,  they  may  learn  a les- 
“ cause  of  the  shortage.  “ Mus- 
rubian,”  a substitute  for  hops, 
by  many  of  our  brewers,  and 
were  burned  in  New  York  this 
spontaneous  combustion.  The 
the  moral  is  obvious. 


A violin  recital  was  given  Wednesday  afternoon  by  the 
classes  of  Mr.  Eugene  Griinberg,  of  the  Boston  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Mr.  Griinberg  was  a member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  some  time  ; in  fact  until,  owing  to 
a^misunderstan  ding  of  a private  nature  with  the  late  Mr 
Nikisch,  he  resigned  his  position.  After  the  lamented 
death  of  Julius  Eichberg  hs  was  called  to  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory. The  pupils  displayed  last  week  the  results  of 
excellent  instruction.  Mr.  Griinberg  is  a violinist  of  the 
Vienna  School. 

* 

* * 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Eichberg  did  ' 
not  make  greater  headway  with  his  autobiography  He 
began  to  write  his  reminiscences,  and  he  told  in  his  own 
delightful  fashion  of  life  in  Diisseldorf  and  Mayence  in  the 
’30’s.  He  related  curious  stories  about  Norbert  Burgmiiller 
who  died  before  promise  was  fulfilled.  Mr.  Eichberg’s 
manuscript  stops  at  about  the  time  that  he  went  to  Brus- 
sels. What  a pity  it  is  that  he  did  not  write  of  his  adven- 
tures there  and  in  Geneva,  in  which  latter  place  he  saw 
much  of  the  Elder  Dumas  and  Eugene  Sue.  And  the  still 
greater  pity  that  he  did  not  live  to  tell  of  Boston  musical 
life  during  the  last  thirty  years. 


The  George  A.  Baker  Comic  Opera  Company  is  at  the 
Bowdoin  Square  Theatre.  Last  week  the  operettas  were 
“The  Beggar  Student’’  and  “The  Black  Hussar.”  The 
performances  of  this  company— well  known,  I am  told  on 
the  New  England  circuit-are  marked  by  conviction  and 
robustness.  Not  a point  is  lost ; it  is  inserted  in  the  ear  of 
the  audience  and  driven  home.  The  singers  labor  faith- 
fully ; there  is  no  attempt  to  temper  the  volume  of  tone, 
and  no  shyness  about  acknowledging  recalls.  Men  singers 
and  women  singers  grow  red  in  the  face,  but  there  is  no 
cry  from  them  for  indulgence  ; they  shout  heroically  al- 
though they  know  blood  vessels  may  burst  or  heart  strings 
may  crack.  I heard  two  acts  of  “ The  Black  Hussar  ” aid 
I do  not  believe  that  there  were  five  measures  piano  t lat 
evening.  The  chorus,  however,  has  been  well  drilled  so 
far  as  sharpness  of  attack  and  knowledge  of  intervals  are 
concerned.  The  chief  parts  are  taken  by  Miss  Irene  Mur- 
phy, the  daughter  of  Mr.  Con  Murphy,  of  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre ; Miss  Maude  Dickeson,  Miss  Jos  e Intropidi  and  Messrs. 
Arthur  E.  Miller,  Arthur  Wooley  Wm.  Wolff  and  A.  e' 
Arnold.  Mr.  Wm.  Robinson  is  the  musical  director. 

* 

* * 

There  are  many  weddings  this  month  and  organists  are 
busy.  The  bride  as  a rule  insists  on  the  nuptial  sour  ' 
“ Treuhch  gefiihrt  ” from  “ Lohengrin  ” and  the  march  oil 
Mendelssohn.  The  first  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  a I 
march  up  the  ce:  e aisle,  but  brides  will  have  no  other 
music.  They  often  ask  for  the  “Prize  Song,”  possibly  , 
remind  the  groom  of  the  value  of  his  capture. 


etiquette 

e ■quette  (I)  Hasan  organist  aright  to  refuse  to  give  up 
keys  of  hi.  organ  when  the  bride  or  groom  hsks  the  I 
f JCe  ° ,an0t,1Cr  °rga,,ist  with  or  without  his  choir? 

I l m l <ws  anothei  0»Y"Tl  to  invade  his  territory' 

thrfhe  maXCtl',atfh^USl,;tl  sllould  be  ^ 

I that  may  be  rewarded  for  " good  will.”  &c.?  (8)  Should 

These  questions  are  now  seriously  discussed.  There  is 
[ a k even  of  forming  an  organists’  trust,  and  fixing  the  rate 
fee  at  a wedding,  when  there  is  no  choir  pre  ,ft  at  $”0 
• nic  y ff  the  bridegroom  cannot  pay  the  organist ’$2()  he 
J « ,«*  «te,  L the to 

loft  Obliged  suddenly  to  improvise  in  a state  of  ner- 
vous uncertainty,  the  fee  should  be  doubled.  I 

Drumatie"16”  1 the  °rgan  is  incong™ous  at  weddings.  I 
1 hamat  e organists  may  make  an  effect  during  the  cere- 

mony— if  the  Episcopal  service  is  used-by  pausing  on  an 
mperfect  cadence  after  “ or  else  hereafter  forever  hold  his  ' 
t - or  they  may  chm  the  bride  or  groom  by  a skillful  < 
.1°  , le  P<Tdal  ,1<Hlble  °Pei1  diapason  when  the  phrase  1 
| < dreadful  day  of  judgment”  is  spoken  by  the  minister-  L. 

i the  r ^ h!serrtrUm-tS  bC  mWe  ln  harmony  wLh  ( 

iwille  c thef  TUrSe  ,S  a matter  of  individuality.  * 

ette  the  famous  designer,  cares  only  for  one  “ orches- 

, wTs^fi^.  ^ iS'  an  °rchGStra  0f  harPs-  and  he 

| I once  played  at  a wedding  where  the  bride  yearned  after 
Rubms  em’s  “Thou  art  so  like  a flower,”  arranged  for  or- 
I Sanand  cornet-a-piston.  It  was  played,  and  to  her  great 

I tea}S  ‘lL  r10n  ’ f°r  She  told  me  afterward  that  it  moved  her  to  [ 
teai s I was  not  surprised,  for  the  cornetist  was  a graduate 

lip  BiTuthif  CltT  and  had  ^ uncertain  and  alcoholic  f 
up.  cut  this  was  long  ago. 

be!TutifvTh?tS  that  ^ n°W  °nIy  f°Und  in  mnseums  might  L 

Sst  on  a 1 arnKge  “remQny'  If  1 were  a ^ide  I should  f 
insist  on  a theorbo.  To  be  sure  I know  not  its  sounds 

u ie  name  always  fascinated  me-theorbo,  or  cithara  I 

bijuga.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  at  a wedding  than 
its  cater  cous.n,  the  lute,  would  be  ; for  the  theorbo  has 
avo  necks.  Then  I read  that  a Neapolitan  called  it  “ tior- 
. a-  fr°m  lts  resemblance  to  an  instrument  used  for  crush- 
ing perfumes.  There's  symbolism  for  you.  Yes,  the  the- 
°t bo  is  your  only  wedding  instrument. 

Maidens  in  white  should  usher  in  the  bride  ; maidens  in  i 
w ite  each  with  a theorbo  ; maidens  in  white,  and  all  of 
.them  desirable.  They  accompany  her  to  the  altar  ; they  ' 
play  soft,  simple,  melancholy,  haunting  music,  music  that 
is  picked  by  fingers  of  flesh  from  strings  that  quiver  at  the 
touch  of  flesh  ; and  the  strings  throb  even  when  they  are 
not  plucked,  feeling  the  presence  of  the  bride,  standing 
glorious  there,  & 

“In  glory  of  gold  and  glory  of  hair, 

And  glory  of  glorious  face  most  fair.” 

Nor  for  a finale  to  maidenhood  would  I endure  the  brassy  I 
blasts  of  the  Mendelssohn  march.  Better  far  the  “Scene  j 
du  Bouquet  ” from  Delibes’  music  to  “ Le  Roi  s’Amuse,”  or  1 
the  exquisite  Romance  of  Antonia  in  “ Les  Contes  d ’Hoff- 
mann." 

I fear  that  our  American  girls  regard  marriage  as  a con- 
ventional thing  and  wish  the  outward  show  to  be  conven- 
tional m all  the  detail.  To  be  sure  there  is  decency  in  all 
t lings.  “ Un  Mari  Sage  ” would  certainly  be  out  of  place,  * 
even  though  the  advice  contained  therein  might  be  of  profit 
to  the  groom, 


Why  do  they  not  give  “ Les  Contes  d’Hoffmann  ” in  our 
j country  ? Perhaps  the  audience  would  not  understand  the 
libretto,  for  who  reads  Hoffmann  to-day,  and  falls  in  love 
with  the  cold  “ Olympia,”  or  shudders  at  the  fate  of  the 
daughter  of  “ Rath  Krespel  ? ” 

And  yet  what  a delightful  opera  it  is,  from  its  strange 
and  unique  hrst  act  to  the  final  scene  in  Luther's  cellar 
Or  what  modern  composer  has  written  more  wildly  drama- 
tic, exciting  music  than  the  two  trios  in  which  “Dr 
Miracle  " strikes  lurid  sparks  from  his  knuckles,  or  plays 
madly  on  his  violin,  while  the  voice  from  the  picture  urges 
the  dying  girl  to  sing  ? Ye  that  shrug  your  shoulders  at 
the  name  of  Offenbach  and  think  of  him  only  as  a jig  maker, 
listen  to  his  posthumous  fantastic  opera  as  it  is  given  at  the 
Opera  Comique. 

* * 

The  promenade  concerts  at  Music  Hall  are  now  in  full  i 
blast,  and  the  Bostonians  amuse  themselves  after  their  own  j 
peculiar  fashion.  The  orchestra  is  made  up  chiefly  of  mein-  I 
bers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Timothy  j 
Adamowski  leads  with  Polish  grace,  and  brother  of  Franz  I 
On  n icek  is  eoncertmaster.  The  programs  are  in  the  main  I 
| ex  Ilent,  and  they  suit  the  weather. 

* 

* * 

But  I wish  that  Mr.  Adamowski  would  not  take  these  I 
concerts  so  seriously.  The  audience  does  not  promenade  • I 
it  talks  over  beer,  and  wine,  and  sugary  drinks  with  pink  | 
and  orange  linings.  The  conversation  disturbs  the  leader  >1 
when  he  attacks  such  a number  as  “ Av.  v from  the  Ball  ” fl 
or  “ The  Funeral  March  of  a Puppet  , he  scowls,  and  he  ’ 
frowns,  and  he  hisses,  and  he  raps  fit  :-1  R on  his  desk,  and 
he  stops  the  orchestra  and  thus  show.-  hi  displeasure. ' 


" ^ader'  this  i s ner,  “ almight  -um-  i 

is  Music  1 uil  The  Symphoxi  con-  fl 

e W:th  ice  and  sr  ow  We  are  not  now  listen-  )■ 

, ie  poems;  Concertos  with  patent  attach- 

/.  cadenzas  bv  Reine-  ke  md  never  ending  sym- 

< Would  you  have  the  men  and  the  women,  the 
vi'-.f  "s  and  the  maidens,  like  thee,  mnpady  in  ••  Peter  Bell j 
■ Some  sipping  punch , some  sipping  tea, 

But,  as  you  by  the  faces  see. 

All  silent  and  all  damned?” 

Mr  Adamowski  considers  the  American  composer ; so 
...  eek  we  heard  a berceuse  for  strings  by  Mr.  Clayton 
v-  and  this  week  Mr.  Adamowski  proposes  to  play  a 
concert  arrangement  of  aws  from  “Pounce  & Co.,  that  j 
witty  operetta  by  Mr.  Woolf,  which  might  well  be  repro- 
duced. 

The  heat  drives  m^ieiit  - of  all  degrees  from  the  loathed  | 
NVU.  Blest  be  he  that  le  aves  his  instrument  behind  lym, 
and  does  not  trouble  the  peace  of  farmhouse  or  ocean 
each  ! Mr  Wm.  J.  Winch  will  go  to  Europe  ; Miss  Clara 
I Smart  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin  will  gladden  life  m St. 
Vlbans,  Vt.;  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  will  be  in  Plymouth, 
and  so  ’there  is  a general  scattering.  There  are,  however, 

, unrelenting  churches  that  compel  the  attendance  of  organ- 

I ists  and  choirs  until  August  1. 

* 

* * 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  pianist  Mrs.  Cathinka  de  Dietz? 
Her  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Fetis,  Pougin  or  Riemann, 
and  yet  she  must  have  been  a remarkable  apparition.  1 
I read  her  life  the  other  day,  as  fold  by  William  Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  and  published  in  Brighton  in  1850.  This  little  pam- 
1 phlet  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  advance  agents  and  i 
I strictly  commercial  teachers,  for  it  is  a model  of  its  kind. 

Cathinka  was  born  in  a castle  ; her  father  was  entitled 
Ito  bear  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  was  on  speak- 
ling  terms  with  all  the  kings  of  Europe  ; Cathinka  crawled 
a stove  to  hear  Hummel  play  ; she  sat  in  Goethe  s lap. 

' although,  as  Mephistopheles  remarked,  she  was  not  the 
1 first  ; Lamartine  called  her  “ Stella  della  Musica  ; ” she 
i read  newspapers  to  the  Countess  d’Haussonnville  ; she  was 
" robbed  of  jewelry  valued  at  6,000  frs.  ; she  sprained  an 
m arm,  and  was  cured  by  putting  it  inside  of  a newly  killed 
| sheep;  the  Parisian  butchers  were  so  gallant  “that  they 
| offered  her  the  use  of  three  sheep  every  morning,  merely 
| requesting,  if  a cure  were  effected,  they  might  be  favored 
I with  a concert  ticket  on  occasion  ; she  wrote  a paper  on 
I antediluvian  fossils  and  a tragedy  entitled  “ Die  Nome  ; 
I she  played  in  London  in  1844,  and  four  duchesses,  three 

■ countesses  and  a handful  of  marchionesses  were  so  “ well 
I pleased  with  the  taste  and  execution  which  she  displayed 
I that  during  the  whole  of  her  performance  they  listened  with 
B the  greatest  attention." 

This  is  the  closing  paragraph  : “ The  style  which  distin- 

■ guishes  this  superior  artiste  is  sweet  and  melodious,  with  an 
L exquisite  delicacy  of  touch,  which  the  rapidity  of  her  exe- 
I cution  is  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  ; it  is  simple  and 
I expressive,  and  combines  harmony  with  rapid  and  exact 
| execution.  This  style  she  has  the  rare  faculty  of  being 
| able  to  impart  to  her  pupils,  with  whom  she  has  always  had 
I much  success." 

* 

* * 

Max  Heinrich  will  pitch  his  tent  in  Boston  about  Septem- 
I ber  1.  lie  is  now  in  Winter  Harbor.  Pinup  Hale. 


It  seems  that  the  hissing  which  accompa- 
nied applause  after  the  performance  of  a 
musical  selection  at  a “Pop”  concert,  an- 
gered certain  members  of  the  audience, 
although  the  hissing  was  a protest  against 
the  repetition  and  not  the  performance.  And  ' 
y£t  why  should  not  a spectator  in  a theatre, 
or  a hearer  in  a concert  hall,  have  a right  to 
6how  displeasnre  as  well  as  pleasure? 

Our  neighbors  across  the  Atlantic  arc 
more  civilized  in  this  matter.  If  a play  is 
silly  or  repulsive ; If  a singer  stabs  the  ear ; 
if  a piece  of  music  displeases,  hisses  arise. 
We  are  said  to  be  a very  good-natured  peo- 
ple, and  we  submit  gracefully  to  much  impo- 1 

sition.  

Here,  If  a man  hisses,  and  thus  expresses 
an  honest  conviction,  he  insults  the  theatre 
manager  and  becomes  a subject  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  police.  And  yet  the  man  paid 
his  money  for  a supposed  equivalent.  He  is 
allowed  to  applaud;  in  fact,  if  he  does  not 
applaud  he  Is  called  unappreciative  and  cold. 

Now,  an  honest,  well-considered  hiss  is  a 
great  purifier  of  a rank  or  dull  theatrical  or 
musical  atmosphere.  Furthermore,  it  has  . 
been  for  years  the  ina’ienable  right  of  the  I 
European  lover  of  amusements. 

Lucy  Stone  does  not  believe  in  women 
furors.  “ Women  are  nearly  always  a 
woman's  most  severe  critic.”  Mrs.  Stone  j 
here  stands  on  the  rock  of  history.  Nor  is  it  ; 
likely  that  twelve  women  would  deal  out 
summary  Justice  to  a male  criminal  of  cheap 
fascination. 


the  eight  of  oti 


To  some  the  circus  of  last  week  brought 
recollections  saturated  with  melancholy. 

Not  that  the  show  was  inferior  to  the  an- 
nouncement. The  animals  were  all  there; 
there  was  the  old  familiar  smelj  of  the  arena; 
there  was  gallant  riding,  and  there  were 
thrilling  acrobatic  feats.  Bqt  to  the  man  of 
forty  years  or  over,  there  never  was  but  one 
circus,  and  that  was  the  circus  of  his  boy- 

He  that  went  with  child  or  nephew  to  the 
show  of  last  week  was  obliged  to  admit 
the  greater  variety  of  entertainment,  the 

greater  comfort  and  the  greater  cleanliness. 

He  was  perplexed,  however,  by  the  number 
of  rings,  and  he  thought  with  a sigh  of  the 
single  ring  that  saw  the  triumph  of  Kobin- 
son  and  Melville  and  Carlotta  de  Berg.  Then 
he  gasped  with  every  motion  of  the  rider. 
Noawmly  he  that  is  cross-eyed  can  enjoy  the 
spectacle  in  its  plenitude. 

Gone,  too,  are  those  fine  fellows,  the 
Shakspearian  clowns,  whose  life  seemed  to 
the  village  boy  so  enviable.  And  it  may  be 
here  remarked  that  the  exquisite  de- 
light of  anticipation  and  the  frenzy  of  reali- 
zation were  best  known  to  the  country  boy. 
One  circus  afforded  conversation  for  a 
year.  The  gorgeous  posters,  with  represen- 
tations of  dashing  women,  jugglers  and 
acrobats  of  marvelously  constructed  anat- 
omy fed  the  boyish  fancy  until  the  arrival  of 
the  tent,  and  they  that  did  the  business  there- 
in Money  was  saved;  or  the  neighbor  was: 
sometimes  spoiled  for  the  benefit  of  the. 
junkman.  Not  infrequently  there  was  a| 
stern  parental  refusal,  for  30  years  ago  circus 
performers  were  regarded  by  the  judicious 
as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Belial-that  is, 
if  Belial  had  daughters.  There  was  the  dan- 
ger of  detection,  and  the  joy  at  tho  spectacle 
was  often  turned  into  sorrow  before  the 
dawning  of  another  sun.  But  to  go  back  to 
the  clowns. 

Where,  pray,  are  those  Shakspearian  jes- 
ters with  wealth  of  amazing  rhymes  deliv- 
ered with  incredible  volubility?  It  lias  been 
suggested  that  the  genuine  circus  clown  dis-  | 
aptieared  with  the  appearance  of  the  funny 
column  in  the  newspaper.  Whatever  may 
he  the  cause  of  the  departure  of  glory,  the 
man  of  forty  years  longs  for  the  conversation 
between  the  ringmaster  and  the  clown,  the 
conversation  that  always  ended  in  warm 
praise  of  the  bare  back  rider,  who  rode  well 
“ for  one  so  young.” 

Nor  to  tlie  praiser  of  by-gone  days  does 
electricity  seem  suitable  for  circus  purposes. 
He  misses  the  smell  of  the  lamps,  and  the 
occasional  obscurity  that  intensified  the  spirit 
of  action.  Nor  do  the  spectators  seem  so 
| earnest  in  their  attention  as  were  the  solemn 
I men  of  his  village;  and,  as  he  remembers, 
i the  audience  of  his  youtli  was  made  up 
mostly  of  men  and  boys. 

He  is  tempted  to  rebuke  his  child  for  evi- 
dent enjoyment;  and  then  resentment  turns 
to  pity.  And  yet  the  circus  of  the  father  is 
no  doubt  an  illusion  of  the  imagination. 
Just  as  in  earlier  days,  the  ice  was 
thicker,  and  dogs  were  more  intelligent,  and 
doughnuts  had  a sweeter  taste,  so  the  circus 
provoked  more  honest  enthusiasm.  It  alL 
such  things  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  mind  was  more  receptive  and  at 
the  same  time  less  exacting.  When  youth 
died,  the  glory  of  the  circus  faded. 


The  unfortunate  i£orwith,  the  American 
who  died  from  excesses  in  Paris,  remarked  a 
Jay  or  two  before  his  death  that  Paris  had 
killed  him.  He  is  not  the  first. 

A well-known  instructor  in  medicine  in 
tills  town  tells  tho  following  story:  “During 
the  course  of  receut  examinations  a,  student 
came  to  me  and  said:  4Say,  doctor.  1’vc  been 
offered  a position  as  bookkeeper  foffjdO  a 
week;  would  you  take  it?’  I thought  that  q 
medical  student  who  would  ask  such  a ques- 
tion  might  do  better  as  bookkeeper,  and  I 
told  him  so.  But  he  was  not  satisfied,  and 
he  returned  to  the  charge : ‘ Come  now,  doe^ 

tor,  between  ourselves— on  the  dead  level — is 
there  $10  a week  in  medicine?’  ’’ 

i A play  entitled  “ The  Life  and  Death  Of 
Ofirlyle  Harris,  or  Tlfc  Road  to  the  Electric 
Chair,”  is  now  given  at  the  Windsor  The- 
atre, New  York.  Not  only  Harris,  but  his 
mother  is  introduced  on  the  stage.  Such 
realism  as  this  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
Paris,  the  hotbed  of  naturalism.  Here 
surely  is  an  offence  against  good  morals  as 
well  as  against  taste>% 
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A full  accou 
lions  of  Mr. 

Boston  Public 
other  column  of  thej 

this  city  will  have  l _ 

suiting  at  pleasure  the  chief  newspapers  of 
the  world.  The  political  or  the  religious 
character  of  the  said  newspapers  must  not  be 
considered  by  the  Trustees.  While  there  are 
reading  rooms  of  a somewhat  similar  nature 
in  certain  towns  of  the  West  and  in  New; 
York  city,  there  will  be  none  in  this  countryj 
apparently  so  fully  equipped  and  so  admira-, 
hly  provided  for  as  the  room  oreated  for  the 
benefit  of  our  townsmen  by  the  sensible  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  William  C.  Todd. 

This  generosity  is  eminently  sensible.  It 
will  he  of  substantial  comfort  to  many,  who 
will  thus  be  able  to  read  in  their  native] 
language  the  record  of  life  in  their  native 
land.  ■ The  city  merchant  who  left  a village 
often  takes  the  leading  newspaper  of  the 
county  of  his  boyhood  from  a feeling  of  vague 
or  real  sentiment  Of  how  much  more  lively 
interest  is  the  sight  of  a journal  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  home'  to  the  wanderer  yin  a 
foreign  laud,  or  to  the  adopted  son  of  a 
foreign  country. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  speak  at  length  con- 
cerning the  value  of  such  an  exchange  list  to 
journalists,  literary  and  scientific  men  of  all 
descriptions,  and  all  students  of  man  as  a 
feocial  and  political  animal. 

It  is  the  fashion  In  these  days  to  sneer  at 
the  newspaper  and  deny  its  usefulness  or 
influence.  This  complaint,  however,  is  of 
long  standing,  and  the  answers  have  always 
accompanied  the  complaint.  If  Bayle  re- 
fers pleasantly  to  the  essay  of  Abasuerus 
Fritschius  (1676),  entitled,  “ Of  the  modern 
use  and  abuse  of  news,’’  he  also  declares 
that  “Mankind  are  so  much  used  to  news- 
papers that  they  would  consider  the  sup- 
pression of  them  as  an  eclipse.  It  would 
produce  a sort  of  public  mourning.”  If  Dr. 
Johnson  did  not  call  on  women  of 
his  acquaintance  because  the  news- 
papers would  tell  of  It,  we  find 
him  speaking  of  the  newspaper  as  the 
great  disseminator  of  knowledge.  If  De 
Quincey  in  1840  wrote : “ In  half  a century  the 
newspaper  has  expanded  from  the  size  of  a 
dinner  napkin  to  that  of  a breakfast  table- 
cloth, from  that  to  a carpet,  and  will  soon  be 
forced,  by  the  expansions  of  public  business, 
into  something  resembling  the  mainsail  of  a 
frigate;”  he  alio  wed  gladly  that  “it  is  in 
newspapers  that  we  must  look  for  the  main 
reading  of  this  generation.” 

The  newspaper  is  the  mirror  of  daily  life, 
and  for  this  very  • reason  obnoxious  to  the 
super-sensitive,  even  when  the  newspaper  is 
edited  discreetly,  with  full  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  profession.  This  mirror  now  in- 
cludes the  great  globe.  By  the  thoughtful 
generosity  of  Mr.  Todd  the  mirror  will  be  set 
in  our  Public  Library,  that  all  who  will  may 
look  therein. 


Mr.  Higginson,  in  his  letter  to  the  public, 
sums  up  concisely  the  matter  of  Music  Hall. 
Unless  a new  hall  is  built  and  unless  assur- 
ances of  such  building  are  given  within  a 
few  days,  he  must  disband  bis  orchestra 
“and  finally  abandon  the  Symphony  con- 
certs.”   

Nor  should  the  lover  of  music  rely  blindly 
on  the  zeal  or  good  nature  of  a few  rich 
men,  nor  should  he  see  a vision  of  a hall, 
commodious,  decorated,  well-equipped  with 
ushers  and  heating  apparatus,  descending  as 
from  the  sky  and  taking  Its  appropriate 
position.  fr-*f  , 

This  hall  must  be  built  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  many.  Woe  to  that  city  that  leans 
heavily  and  constantly  on* .the  shoulders  of 
one  rich  man. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  see  that  Mr.  Higginson 
realizes  the  importance  of  opera,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  new  hall  can  be  built  so  as  to 
be  used  for  opera.  At  present  we  have  no 
Music  Halt  worthy  of  the  name,  and  no 
building  set  apart  especially  for  operatic 
j purposes. 

Above  all,  there  is  need  of; haste  in  eom- 
tfcleting  the  subscription. 

! “ ' j ~ _ 

These  two  books,  of  locket  size,  may  nkw 
be  commended  to  ca^Stn  persons  In  tij 
neighborhood.  Jevon’s  " Primer  of  Logic 
wofil^be  of  benefit  to  ’all  those  who  urge 
that  Miss  Borden  should  have  been 
vloted,  V because  if  she  did  not  do  i(,  wl 
did  ? ” And  Stephen’s  Digest  of  Evir 
.jnigbt  persuade  sotne  wandering,  doul. 
,-Thnmas  that  the  Judges  werojreasonftble 
j excluding  certain  testimony. 

The  rough  treatment  of  Capt.  Anders 
and  his  men. by  the  Brooklyn  police  was. 

At  the  same  time  there 


;do  some  apparently  clean  and  intelli- 
voincn  hold  a street  car  fare  in  their 
^lilo  wit  tv.  their  hands  they  rearrange  j 
'i'he  trick  is  not  only  dirty ; ther 
Hof  Infection. 


an  heroic  poem,  or  a comi 
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he  Jailed  Vikings 
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rington  Is  the  author  0/  a book 
en.  The  pleasingly  alliterative 
...  the  book  is  “Workers  Without 
is.’’  One  of  these  workers,  it  seems,  is 
miliar  anil  domestlo  flea.  Miss  Car-, 
n has  discovered  that  Blako  was  wrong 
nklng  that  the  souls  of  bloodthirsty 
:ants  and  murderers  are  doomed  to  fret  in 
e bodies  of  these  Insects. 


1 Carrington  goes  further.  “Parasitic 
1 which  attach  to  the  human  body  are 
ns  a warning  to  man  himself.  They 
r a message  that  he  must  be  up  and  do- 
The  flea  must  henceforth  be  classified 
s a moral  as  well  as  a physical  inciter. 

[r.  Brander  Matthews  was  talking  with 
Mtoniau  at  the  Players’  Club,  NeW  York, 
a young  American  author  was  mentioned, 
a writer  who  shot  up  in  the  public  sky  witii 
the  blaze  of  the  rocket.  “I  believe,''  said 
Mr.  Matthews,  “that  a literary  man  should 
either  be  a genius  or  *»  gentleman.  Now 
Mr.  — is  not  even  a geniusj’ 

The  Infanta  Eulalia  shrinks  beside  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  for  the  latter  smokes 
from  fifty  to  sixty  Turkish  cigarettes  a day, 
and  several  “ terribly  strong  cigars’’  of  an 
' evening.  The  Empress  is  nervous,  and  to- 
bacco soothes  her. 

That  admirable  playactor,  Mr.  Herne,  de- 
lights in  discussing  economic  questions,  and 
even  lectures  on  taxation  and  poverty;  and 
now  wo  find  the  ingenious  playwright,  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  defining  capital,  and 
flogging  Mr.  Mailock  in  magazine  articles. 

Is  it  that  these  men  of  the  theatre  grow'  tired 
of  stage  illusions,  and  find  rest  iu  the  con- 
templation of  the  rigorously  prosaic? 

Hotf  seldom  a suit  of  nankeen  is  seen  in 
the  street,  and  yet  how  comfortable  is  such 
a suit.  Your  duck  is  bot  and  deceptive,  j 
Your  flannel  i3  the  sport  of  the  elements  and 
varies  its  shape  with  them.  But  there  wafe  ! 

I nothing  more  attractive  to  wearer  and  spec- 
tator than  the  yellow  costume,  character- 
istic of  the  East  Indian  uncle  in  the  play. 

It  is  true  that  nankeen  calls  for  dignity  of 
carriage,  a well  filled  waistband  and  a cheer- 
ful face. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  that  celebrated  Eastern 
expert,  Mr.  Rustomjee  Pestomjee  Jehangir, 
that  opium  freely  used  wards  off  dysentery^ 
cholera,  rheumatism,  malaria;  it  kills  pain, 
it  does  not  intoxicate,  it  does  not  incite  to 
crime.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Jehangir;  is  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Indian  Opium  DepaTtfifgnt  may 
temper  his  statements. 

nd,  then,  these  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Je- 
girread  like  the  famous  prospectus  of 
s patent  medicine  invented  by  Mr.  Punch: 
Excellent  substitute  for  family  butter,  re- 
moves superfluous  hair,  try  no  other,  none 
"nuine  unless  stamped  on  the  blade,  it  does 
t bite  the  tongue.’’ 


W "Z  T- 

Mr  CJ,  Howard  Walker  says  there  are  w 
l°ti  8?  !"Boston  t0  bc  thought  of  i„  con 

SXuMSUSlC  Ha,‘;  one  « the  no* 
the  other  i?  flfqrre’  “ whicb  b ^ood>”  and. 
Avpnno  £be  end  o£  Commonwealth 

better’’  T|rtheEr'CSOnstatl,e’  “w)>ich  is 
HunMrwrt  * ‘a  proposed  sitP  on  the  corner  of 

wsmissed  contemptuously  as  in  “a  dis 

ttorage'^rehouseT’’11  Epartment3  and  to 

Now  this  discussion  is  all  very  well  and 

first  SSe  m bU‘  W°Uld  “ not  be  better  to 
the  hall  ? y necessary  for  building 

lQ  his  dofence  b°- 
Adam  M began  with  the  fall  of 

totlowed  the  course  of  Moses  w«n 

beBenih  a proof  of  ^0  mercy  of 


male  «eli». 

J he  thoughtless,  may  smile  at  the 
ness  of  man  to  do  a woman’s  work  torn IW  a 
modorn  version  of  Hercules  a 

"nknowo  In  history,  The  value 
° a rlZTl •"  SberSd’S 

Boston  there  aro  women  who  have  tried  male 
servants  in  all  capacities  and  are  delthti 
wUh  their  intelligence  and  amiability 

himself  to  her  an  ideal  lady’s  ml,? 
sh^mourned  M.  detection  and  &£,*£ 

Men  in  the  daily  routino  of  manly  life  i,,™ 

. shown  an  aptitude  for  cookery"  Many  "a 
I clubman  is  proud  of  liis  mastery  ,ni, 
chafing  dish,  or  his  ability  to  prepare  a ! 
ner  from  soup  to  toasted  crackers  w j 

utilized  niernoiy  nnd  insight  into  'clurac’e? 
as  « waiter  at  a summer  hotel.  The  male 
dressmaker  is  an  acknowledged 
why  should  not  man  show  a like  SupeiSv 
In  caring  for  the  costume  of  woman™!  ty 
mending  to  her  the  appropriate  gowA  for  the' 
occasion  the  climate  and  the  complex!!  ? 

Many  a father  has  shown  th*  pLX10n? 

which  man,'  the  lord  ,(  IS  2*  .W,“h 

1. 

plain  that  her  peculiar  territory  is  invaded 
for  lias  she  not  forsaken  the  hearth  for  thi 
clinic,  the  Bar  and  the  pulpit?  Is 
bookkeeper,  confidential  clerk?  Why  should 
a modest  young  man  who  finds  many  empW. 
ments  closed  to  him  on  account  of  the  energy 
displayed  by  the  other  sex  be  debarred  fronl 
gaming  Ins  meals  and  shelter  by  the  cry  that 
he  thus  encroaches  on  forbidden  ground? 

Of  course,  there  are  rules  which  the  male 
servant  must  be  prepared  to  obey.  SW 

Lucrezia  Gonzaga  of  this  century  should  at 

once  prepare  a manual.  The  cook  s/Lm 
not  be  allowed  the  use  of  tobacco  until  S 

i !,b01|'!  0t,  tlle  day  are  over*  and  then  he 
should  not  smoke  in  the  kitchen.  The  waiter 
that  does  not  smoke  would  naturally  rmn 
mand  the  higher  price,  and  the7  male 
chambermaid  should  be  forbidden  abso 
lutely  the  pungent  weed.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  inquir! 
carefully  int0  tlie  character  of  the 
company  kept  by  her  servants,  and  plain 
and  pretty  “cousins”  should  be  regarded 
with  impartial  suspicion.  No  mfstre« 

| would  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  refuse  he 
men  one  evening  in  the  week  that  they  mi>ht 
see  their  parents,  attend  lodge  meetings  and 
vote  at  caucuses;  nor  should  these  servants 
be  expected  to  tell  of  their  private  affairs  as 
members  of  a family  or  the  State.  Whether 
they  should  be  allowed  to  wear  whiskers  is  a 
subject  of  debate,  and  here  the  master  of  the 
house  might  give  the  casting  vote.  A bald 
headed  cook  would,  however,,  be  a S' 

^ring  of  pleasure.  CJJ* 


Justice  Ingraham  of  New  York  remarked 
the  other  day:  “It  seems  to  me  that' lately 

illlnte”  Th°  l6t  tl16,  laTSt  d°llar  0Ut  o£  th^ 

clients.  The  learned  Justice  has  seen  sud- 
denly a great  light.  He  should  read  Rabelais 
who  centuries  ago  said  the  same  thing,  but 
at  greater  length  and  in  words  of  caustic. 

Wayne  Mac Yeagh  refused  to  pay  a New 
York  cab  driver  84  50  for  a short  ride.  He 
calied  in  the  aid  of  the  police  and  paid  the 
legal  fare,  $2  50.  This  is  mngwumpism  I 
worthy  of  imitation.  p SU1 


Messrs.  “Cavendish”  and  Twist  th* 

WU<Vn  Whl8t-  W6re  beaten  at 
mes  nf  v ednesday  by  Messrs.  Morse  and 
is  auth^orities°  w °f  f.ours6  theories  of 
m again!!  L 9 1 risht>  but  tho  cards 
lencT  a hb6mK  ,J^lst  U not  yet  aa  exact 
'thusi’asts  "u  * *S  tak0n  seriously  by 
.mis  fiat’ihl  P^633  t0  Prcier  poor 
| nal;  th0y  may  show  their  skill 
t 


The  objectors  to 


twith  ' i“,erl  sm°Wng'in  open 
with  one  false  premise,  viz:  that 

ifion  5!aCCOmpanied  Wlth  ex- 

the  floor  n 6rt0re  When  a car  is 
Tha  f 1 a^each  end  is  In  a filthy  con- 

The  truth  is  that  many  smokers,  or 

Tbvgth‘flUSt  PMblic  deeency.”  as  the 
I Sfu  gentler  sex,  do  not  expecto 
m the  cultivation  of  their  “ viciou; 


, The  history  orart  in  Boston  as  it  is  wntVnv, 
by  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker  is  a summary  of 
lost  opportunities,  mistakes,  trouble  and 
expense ; and  yet  does  Boston  standalone  ”n 

eJraeC!Sinthe1^  °f  A™erican  cities? 
even  if  yie  charges  made  are  true?  Art  is  a 
plant  of  slower  growth  than  confidence  and 
at  first  in  the  struggle  for  existence  our  towns 
could  give  no  thought  to  the  purely  orna- 

iTrfnir  01  What  seemed  toour  forefathers  the 
unnecessary  and  extravagant.  A public 

building  was  placed  in  a certain  position  be 
16  was  nee(Jed  Immediately  and  suited 
the/convenience  of  the  time.  There  was  llr 
tie  thought  of  the  artistic  education  of  the 
people  or  of  the  artistio  needs  of  future  gen- 
eratmns  Mr.  Walker,  a man  of  fine  arch!  , 

fbout  bim  much  that  of-  I 

fends,  but  let  him  be  a prophet  of  hope,  not  I 
the  Jeremiah  of  his  own  city. 


I A subscription  to  the  now  Music  Hall  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  an  excellont  investment. 
Speculation  and  art  mny  well  go  hand  in 

hand. 


The  shares  are  4000  of  Sioo  each.  There 
are  lovers  of  music  who,  no  doubt.-  would 
gladly  give  smaller  amounts  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  preservation  of  the 
orchestra. 

♦w ypung  man  told  Mrs-  Kate  Gannct  AVells 
that  if  he  were  poor  he  would  marry  a col- 
16] go , girl,  “for  she  would  help  support  the 
family.’  Here  is  an  advantage  of  mental 
! training  that  Is  overlooked  by  the  average 
college  girl. 

| We  were  told  this  morning  that  a “Mr. 
Hopkins  was  the  premier  name  on  the  orig- 
inal list.”  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
/-Lncjlish  numerals! 

■ ■Ricbard  Croker,  J udge  Tighe,  Boss  M“c- 
, Laugh  in  and  ex-Mayor  Grant  were  among 
Rd’ence  at, t,le  Con®y  Inland  Club  when 

<Dalv’sU  iaw  Vf  bard'bittiu2  ,H'f?ro.  sent  to 
flljL  .Jaw  a,  Wow  which  could  be  plainly 
heard  throughout  the  vast  hall.”  Tins 
by  the  way,  is  graphically  de! 
scribed  as  made  up  of  “5000  dead  game 

lyn ^ere^fidab611  ^ Ne'V  York  and  B?ppk! 
jyn  were  officially  represented. 

mi1/ '£is  trurf,that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Clocks  spent  $112  on  hacks  in  22 
days  and  did  not  visit  a clock,  the  Common 
Counc'ldid  wel!  in  passing  the  censure  of 
abohshraent.  Our  public  clocks  are  not  reg- 
ulated apparently  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion for  they  vary,  not  by  the  minute,  but 
by  minutes.  Still  each  citizen  has  his  own 

wJtchn’  by  th.e  ald  0f  Which  and  hls  own 
natch  he  regulates  his  affairs. 
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STEVENSON  ON  STYLE, 

word  Bobe,rt.Louis  Stevenson  gave  lately  “a 
the  moll  adV!C1 t0  young  New  Zealand  on 
of  me™r!dSt  ? bf  pprsued  in  the  cultivation 
tor.  1 y ty  e'  He  recoiumended  the  fol- 

Sef  to0!!86  °f,  Study:  “If  a young  man 
wishes  to  learn  to  write  English  he  should 

ified  bvTh!  f'’-  Th‘S  statement  was  qual- 
S a bod  .’eX!  !S,,0n°£  “the  P^sent  century 
Jeren!  !;,-!  fehakspeare-  Thomas  Browne, 
sliniii,!7  ?aylor’  Prydeu  and  Samuel  Johnson 
should  be  carefully  considered.  In  this 
century  authors  are  too  “slovenly;  ” but  Mr 
Stevenson  hastened  to  add  that  he  has  “one 
feather,  in  his  cap,  and  that  is,  I am  not  a 
sloven.  Forgetting  advice  just  given  Mr 
Stevenson  recommended  Scott,  although  “he 

I-StSagf*  !p°le  »'  a‘ 

S^yle  has  bRen  variously  defined, 
eorge  Puttenham  in  his  “Arte  of  English 
Poes.e”  (1589)  described  style  as  “ a constant 
nd  continual  phrase  or  tenor  of  speaking 

and  writing,  extending  to  the  whole  tale  or 

piocess  of  the  poem  or  history,”  and  to  him 
every  man  s style  is  for  the  most  part 
according  to  the  matter  and  subject  of  the 

1 there,!!1  !U^ht  tn  be’  and  conf°rmab]e 
, ereunto.  Each  author  has  his  own  defini- 

on,  andthis  is  often  the  expression  of  self- 
appreciation. 

Not  long  ago,  in  this  very  town,  two  men 
were  talking  over  literary  matters.  One  is 
an  author  of  reputation,  the  other  is  a 
journalist.  Tho  latter  finally  asked,  “And 

Mhf!ii  S8tyl6«c  T°  him  the  ailtbor  replied 
as  follows : Style,  mv  dear  fellow,  is  what 

I have,  and  what  you  lack.”  The  author 
as  not  intentionally  disagreeable ; he  de- 
fined the  word  as  he  best  understood  it. 

| . Many  young  writers  are  zealous  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  style,  and  they  ponder  the  advice 
of  such  men  as  Stevenson.  But  if  style  is  in 
great  measure  the  supreme  expression  of  in- 
i' d‘vi<lliality.  is  it  to  be  gained  by  close  study 
: o£  other  individualities?  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
1 was  a man  of  profound  learning,  nimble  wit 
and  rare  imagination  ; the  expression  of  his 
day  influenced  in  a measure  the  expression 
of  his  individuality,  so  that  at  times  he  is 
obscure,  involved  and  pompous  to  readers  of 
the  present  year.  Would  it  be  wise,  then  to 
follow  him  closely  and  build  sentences  after 
his  models? 

Blind  admiration  of  a writer  may  easily 
turn  a voice  into  an  echo.  That  which  is 
attractive  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  books  is  his 
own  presentation  of  his  views  of  men  and 
life.  The  fretful  and  anxious  sentence- 
builder  is  apt  to  turn  his  back  on  ideas  and 
Jook  only  at  a possible  rhythmical  and  col- 
predLresult-  There  are  some  who  go  still 
further  and  demand  with  Yerlaine,  not  the 
color,  but  the  nuance,  the  shade.  Then 
there  is  word-juggling,  hunting  for  phrases 
that  suggest,  balancing  of  sentences;  and 
the  music  and  the  color  are,  after  all  as 
naught,  for  no  idea  gives  strength  and  sanity 
and  life. 


Ju  - 

lusic  in  E ston. 


Jv  ne  18, 


T.  1'  ' ' consternati  a last  week  in  Ros- 

re  was  talk  in  t . streets  and  in  the  i ubs. 
scareheads  in  the  n -papers,  and  the  phrases 
“ i.  -uat  ion,"  “musical  tne,”  “ immediate  action, 

ployed  freely.  Let  were  addressed  by  the 
i a::\  - to  editors.  And  ah  - pother  was  about  Music 

Hull.  * 

* * 

F tt  appears  that  our  c Hall  is  doomed.  If  the 

ot  rapid  transit  th.  as  adopted  recently  by  the 

I.,.,  .iture  is  approved  b\  citizens,  Music  Hall  will  be 

demolished.  * 

* * 

. key  that  set  sentiment  above  comfort  and  ventilation 
deplore  the  probable  destruction. 

The  hall  was  built  in  1852.  Its  proportions,  “ carefully 
studied  for  acoustic  effect.”  are  as  follows  : 130  feet  in 
ler.-t'th.  TS  in  width  and  65  in  height.  There  are  seats  for 
2,600.  The  hall  was  originally  owned  in  joint  stock, 
hek.l  largely  by  a few  subscribers.  The  inauguration  was 
November  20,  1852,  and  these  musical  societies  took  part : 

. -.l  Handel  and  Haydn,  the  Musical  Education  Society, 
the  Musical  Fund  Orchestra,  the  Germania  Serenade  Band, 
and  Kreissmann’s  Liedertafel.  Alboni  assisted,  and  the 
famous  contralto  sang  music  associated  with  sopranos,  as 
Casta  Diva."  She  also  sang  a canzone  from  “ La  Fille  du 
Regiment,"  “ Non  piu  rnesta,”  and  in  a trio  from  “ II 
Barbiere,"  with  Sangiovanni  and  Rovere.  Choruses  were 
given  from  “ The  Messiah,"  “The  Mount  of  Olives,”  and 
“St.  Paul."  The  instrumental  numbers  were  the  overtures 
“ Magic  Flute,”  “ Oberon,"  and  the  andante  from  the  fifth 
symphony.  The  next  evening  Rossini’s  “ Stabat  Mater  ” 
was  given,  and  the  solo  singers  were  Henriette  Sontag, 
Caroline  Lehmann,  Badiali,  Pozzolini  and  Rocco.  Carl 
Bergmann  led  the  violins. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  the  enthusiastic  chronicler  of  the 
Hiindel  and  Haydn,  speaks  of  Sontag’s  delivery  of  “ I know 
1 that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ” (for  there  were  other  numbers 
I besides  the  Stabat  Mater),  but  it  was  reserved  for  W.  G. 
b Armstrong  in  his  “ Record  of  the  Opera  in  Philadelphia" 

1 to  note  the  fact  in  1853  that  Sontag  took  kindly  to  tobacco, 
and  “ now  will  smoke  a whole  cigar  at  a time.”  Armstrong 
adds  that  Badiali's  voice  was  improved  by  smoking  ; 
[ Pozzolini  also  says  that  since  he  smokes  his  voice  is 
better."  * * * 

Music  Hall  was  ornamented  with  a cast  of  Apollo  ; busts 
■were  given  by  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  the  bronze  statue  of 
■ Beethoven  by  Crawford  was  presented  by  Charles  C. 
»•  Perkins. 

* 

* ve- 
in 1863  the  great  organ  built  by  Walcker  & Son,  of  Lud- 
[ wigsburg,  was  put  in.  It  was  sold  to  a friend  of  the  New 
X England  Conservatory  in  ’83,  and  to  quote  Mr.  Dwight, 
I " to  this  day  the  pipes  and  all  the  works  and  costly  frame 
I of  the  great  organ  lie  packed  away  in  a rough  wooden 
I shanty  in  the  corner  of  a burying  ground.  It  cost  origi- 
; nally  $60,000  ; it  was  sold  for  $5,000.” 

The  organ  now  in  use  is  wholly  miserable. 

* 

* * 

Music  Hall  has  been  the  home  of  entertainments  not 
9 strictly  musical.  Theodore  Parker  preached  here  during  the 
last  years  of  his  active  life.  The  hall  was  the  seat  of 
ack  Murray’s  “ Metropolitan  Church.”  Then  there 
l a ong  list  <>f  fairs,  balls,  cat  shows,  walking  matches, 
rv  ling  bouts  and  all  manner  of  amusements,  real  or 
1 alleged. 

* * 

The  existence  of  the  hall  has  been  threatened  often  ; in 
I ~!  ontrolling  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  property  was 
pur'  based  in  the  interest  of  its  retention  as  at  present. 

I ,.  told  that  one  of  the  chief  stockholders,  if  not  the 
s Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  the  inventor  and  the 
, - ipporter  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

* 

£ it 

The  proposed  destruction  of  Music  Hall  is  indeed  a 
seriov.  matter  to  Mr.  Higginson.  The  existence  of  the 


3*' 

-yr  . one  Orche  ’.ra  is  threatened.  unless  action  is  taken 
Mr.  Higginson,  in  an  interview  published  in  the 
■o  ' Herald,  speaks  as  follow  concerning  the  points 
j{  musical  interest : 

'I  ;.*  < r ; . important  with  me,  for  I have  to  make  my  arrange- 
ncn ts  for  • < orchestra  for  the  next  five  -ars,  and  in  the  next  few 
la  - You  have  got  to  get  far  away  from  the  railways,  from  the 
ng  ng  of  • and  from  the  sound  of  steam  whistles.  A man  came 
o me  * wo  or  three  years  ago  with  a plan  r a music  hall,  but  it  was 


as  taken  a go <x 
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ed  before,  nor  h 
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deal  of  wo  k and  a good  deal  of 
her.  We  1 e not  had  so  large  an 
i.  anybody  e e.  There  is  no  such 
pc  es  in  t)  world.  They  use  or- 
t heir  in  co  erts,  but  ours  is  alto- 
Ber  , Paris  and  London  all 
a pr.  oses  and  for  concerts, 
ery  sorry  to  see  it  go. 
rer  on  it,  and  a great  deal 
s a;  I don’t  know  how  we 
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men  haven’t  got  to  put  a oney  in  now.  The  money  would  not 

have  to  be  paid  at  once  > some  months,  in  fact.  1 think  the 

people  will  do  more  if  it  de  perfectly  clear  that  it  will  be  only  a 
few  days  before  I shall  to  throw  up  the  sponge.  I cannot  keep 

people  waiting.  To-day  1 a cable  from  Europe  asking  what  I had 

to  say.  I don’t  yet  knov.  w .t  1 have  to  say.  I have  to  take  these 
men  out  of  places  where  a y are  well  placed.  I want  to  know  some- 
thing tangible.  If  that  place  goes  down,  we  want  another  place  to  go 
into. 

I am  going  to  have  a \ «.  <od  conductor.  Of  course  the  best  men 

get  high  wages  and  that  is  he  reason  it  costs  so  much.  The  ex- 

penses go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  $70,000  or  $80,000  assured.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  concerts 
are  my  share,  after  all.  It  has  been  a great  risk  and  a great  respon- 
sibility, as  everybody  know  I think  there  is  risk  about  it  I don’t 

want  to  carry  the  load.  i have  all  I can  do  anyway.  There  are 
enough  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  plan  to  help  it  along. 

* 

* * 

The  building  lot  th.it  is  proposed  by  many,  and  appar- 
ently favored  by  Mr.  Higginson,  is  at  the  corner  of  Hun- 
tington avenue  and  Westchester  Park,  and  it  is  situated 
centrally,  as  far  as  Greater  Boston  is  concerned,  although 
to  the  dwellers  on  Beacon  Hill  it  no  doubt  seems  an  Ultima 

Thule.  * 

* * 

Mr.  Higginson  thinks  that  the  land  of  the  proposed  site 
would  cost  $100,000  and  the  building  might  be  erected  for 
$300,000.  He  does  not  see  why  the  same  building  could 
not  be  used  for  an  opera  house  and  concert  hall. 

* 

Hr  it 

Mayor  Matthews  does  not  wish  to  see  “ our  grand  sym- 
phony concerts  discontinued  for  want  of  an  adequate  hall,” 
but  he  prefers  the  Public  Library  property  on  Boylston 
street,  although  the  land  would  cost  from  $35  to  $40  a square 

foot.  * 

* * 

Ex-Governor  Ames  thinks  the  best  location  would  be  a 
corner  on  Commonwealth  avenue  and  Westchester  Park, 
“ the  corner  diagonally  from  where  I live.”  He  also  ap- 
proves of  the  corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Boylston  streets, 
opposite  the  New  Old  South  Church. 

The  ex-Governor,  whose  “ baronial  mansion  ” reminded 
Mr.  Causten  Browne  of  the  “Age  of  Shovelry,”  does  not  be- 
lieve that  any  music  hall  woidd  pay  as  a business  operation. 
In  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  would  give  personal 
assistance  he  replied  as  follows  : 

“ I don’t  know.  It  depends  altogether  how  a fellow  feels 
at  the  time.  Sometimes  you  feel  as  poor  as  a crow  ; at 
other  times  you  feel  pretty  well  off.  At  this  time  I do  not 
think  a subscription  would  succeed,  because  everybody 
feels  a little  distressed  by  the  trouble  in  the  market.” 

* 

* * 

Mr.  T.  Dennis  Boardman  believes  in  the  Boylston  street 
location;  a correspondent  of  the  “Transcript”  recom- 
mends the  site  on  Tremont  street  where  the  “ Cyclorama  ” 
building  now  stands.  Real  estate  agents  and  owners  of 
property  that  needs  booming  are  ready  with  suggestions. 

* 

* * 

What  will  come  of  it  all  ? 

* 

* * 

Meanwhile  subscriptions  are  taken,  but  times  are  hard, 
and  earnest  appeals  must  be  made  if  the  orchestra  is  to  be 
assured  of  regular  employment  this  next  season  and  the 
seasons  that  follow. 

* 

* * 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  Cabener’s  music  was  ever 
published?  Did  Cabener  exist  and  haunt  the  “ Nouvelle 
Athenes,”  or  was  he  merely  seen  and  heard  by  George 
Moore  in  a dream  ? In  all  his  privation  and  poverty  the 
musician  wore  a silken  shirt.  His  music,  according  to 
Moore,  was  extraordinary  ; “ music  that  might  be  consid- 
ered by  Wagner  as  a little  too  advanced,  but  which  Liszt 
would  not  fail  to  understand.”  It  was  Cabener  who  set 
with  unbroken  melody  Villon’s  ballade,  “ But  where  are 
the  snows  of  yester-year  ? ” 

«,  * 

* * 

It  was  also  Cabener  who,  when  they  were  discussing 
how  silence  might  be  rendered  in  music  exclaimed,  “To 
portray  silence  by  music  I should  need  three  military 
bands.” 

* 

# * 

I wonder  whether  Cabener  agreed  with  Mallarme  in  his 
admiration  for  the  barrel  organ  ! Mallarrne’s  praise  is  in 


t give  a lift. 


ve  a place.  It  won’t 
- ngagements  for  five 

.ne.  These  gentle- 


the  prose  poem,  “ I-orgcftte’fl  Pages.”  “ The  instrument  is 
the  saddest,  yes,  truly  ; the  piano  scintillates,  the  violin 
opens  the  torn  sou1  to  the  light,  but  the  barrel  organ,  in 
the  twilight  of  rem<  il.  anee,  made  me  dream  despairingly. 
Now  it  murmurs  i<  u r oyously  vulgar,  which  awakens 
joy  in  the  heart  of  i suburbs — an  air  old  fashioned  and 

commonplace.  Why  -io  its  flourishes  go  to  my  soul  and 
maki  me  weep  like.-,  romantic  ballad?  I listen,  imbibing 
it  s ovly,  and  I do  r - throw  a jpe  my  out  of  the  window 
for  ar  of  moving  fr  my  j^nte  and  seeing  that  the 
m tment  is  not  in  i - tself. 


j U'rU~&^  ~ n ^ 

The  interest-shown  in  the  subscriptions 
the  new  Music  Hall  mtfst  be  agreeable  a 
flattering  to  the  inventor  of  the  Syrapho 
concerts.  It  looks  as  though  the  hall  we 
an  assured  fact. 


So  that  it  will  probably  not  be  necessi 
to  consider  Mr.  Parker  Chandler’s  schen 
which  is  that  the  city  should  erect  a hall  1 
public  purposes,  perhaps  with  the  Frank' 
fund,  and  this  hall  should  be  rented  for  Sy 
phony  or  other  concert's. 

Mr.  Chandler  would  use  the  income  1 
free  concerts,  “ which  would  attract  to  t 
Back  Bay  Park  ” (for  that  is  his  ehos 
site)  “ on  summer  evenings,  thousands 
people.’’ 

Mr.  Chandler  would  also  have  the  gre 
local  orchestra  give  at  stated  times  in  tl 
public  hall,  “ free  performances  to  the  pi 
lie  who  may  not  be  able  to  pay  for  adm 
sion.”  And  to  this  wish  many  add  a de 
A-men.  

While  we  rejoice  in  our  Symphony  ( 
Chestra  and  plume  ourselves  thereon,  let 
not  be  led  into  exaggeration.  It  has  be 
stated  of  late  that  instrumental  music  vs 
given  here  at  exceedingly  low  rates  to  t 
people  of  moderate  or  scanty  means,  a 
that  in  the  world  no  orchestra  constitut 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  orchestral  c< 
certs  was  superior  in  numbers  to  our  on 
Neither  of  these  propositions  Is  true. 


The  sinking  of  the  Victoria  is  to  J 
Charles  H.  Cramp  an  assurance  of  the  su; 
riority  of  the  English  ram.  In  his  opinl 
all  modern  great  battle  ships  are  liable 
. such  disaster  on  account  of  the  weight 
armor  aud  guns. 

If  officers  and  crew  of  the  Victoria  h 
gone  down  in  the  fury  of  battle,  or  even 
the  rage  of  the  tempest,  the  phrase  “died 
the  service  of  their  country  ” might  not  se< 
so  without  comfort,  or  even  ironical, 
mourning  England. 


Eugene  Cowles,  the  well-known  bass 
the  Bostonians,  acts  sensibly  in  going 
Europe  to  study.  Nature  gave  him  a nol 
voice  and  physical  attractions.  At  presi 
he  sings  without  art  and  like  an  amatei 
Few,  however,  can  resist  the  popular  verd 
of  success  and  leave  the  stage  and  applai- 
for  the  fatiguing  exile  of  study. 


The  fame  of  the  teacher  is  a rushlight 
the  blazing  glory  of  the  virtuoso,  and  yet  t 
labor  of  the  toriuer  bears  fruit  after  the  p< J 
former  and  the  applause  are  forgotten.  Su« 
men  as  Mr.  Oliver,  who  died  at  Newt-i 
Centre  this  week,  were  pioneers  in  musl 
among  us.  Pioneers  soon  grow  to  be  famili- 
objects,  and  anew  aud  bustling  generatii. 
often  repudiates  all  debts  of  gratitude.  Y; 
there  are  many  musicians  and  others  set 1 
tered  over  this  country  who  will  learn  wi . 
unfeigned  regret  of  the  death  of  th«l 
teacher. 

This  “ spell  of  weather’’  is  said  to  temp 
Harvard  punch,  but  college  punch  can  stat 
dilution. 


Hearth  and  Home  makes  the  surprisii 
statement  that  women  are  learning  to  talk. 


Anson,  the  Nestor  of  base  ball,  and  Pre; 
dent  Linnehan  of  Cincinuati  are  quarrelii 
over  a Parrott. 


When  we  hear  of  Socialistic  success 
Germany,  let  us  uot  confound  these  Deny 
crats  with  the  Socialist  who  haunts  the  lo 
drinking  dens  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Germa 
Socialists  in  their  opposition  to  the  Am, 
bill  do  not  wish  to  weaken  their  country  ; o 
tlie  contrary  they  think  that  a militia  systei 
Mil; e the  one  in  Switzerland  would  afford 
■Jegj/ensiye  force  of  8,500,000  men,  and  wit 
half  the  expense. 


The  typical  Bostonian  was  once  repr  , 
6ented  as~a  wearer  of  shawls.  The  ma  I 
shawl  se#BH  to  have  vanished  with  til 
duster,  and  yet  ope  was  noticed  in  Tremoif 
Street  Sunday.  If  the  Bostonian  carried  h | 
shawl  as  gracefully  as  the  Italian  his  cloall 
nothing  could  he  said  against  the  habit;  bi 
the  wearer  * always  looks  uncomfortable,  11 
sheltered,  as  though  he  needed  a mother! 

• tucking-up: 

In  the  entertaining  article  by  Brands 
Matthews  on  Slang,  (in  the  July  Harper  s| 
the  word  “deck”  for  “pack”  of  cards 
treated  as  though  It  had  not  been  In  esta! 
linked  use  from  Elizabethan  days.  ” Deck- 
In  this  particular  sense  appears  In  »ie  die 
tionarles  without  qualification,  as^  "ob«< 
lete ” or  “popular,’’  or  “vulgar,”  and 
seems  to  have  always  had  the  hall  mark  c 
respectability. 


Jm!ml7fTnn?f7U'c;ulcnts  ! Arc  ye  the  t.„,l  ,,C  all 

r£ir°P  etS  °!  the  "mv ? Is  the  suggestion  of  your 
hore  potent  than  the  actual  performance  of  gym- 

poem  or  dramatic  scene?  Could  any  of  the  fleshly 

*<» 

. . And  thy  \ enetian  mirror,  deep  as  a cold 

» I""  °'  «“  '""'‘'-"-‘'•I  ^ reflate,.  ! 

• \ am  sure  that  more  than  one  woman  bathed  there  in 

her  beauty  s sin  ; and.  perhaps,  if  I looked  long  enough  I 

should  see  a naked  phantom.  S s’  J 

" ^ leked  one’  thou  often  sayest  wicked  things 
(I  see  the  spider's  webs  above  the  lofty  windows  ) ” 

* 

Turn,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  calm  reasoning  of  Paul 

i«7  r^r  r >'«  >•«»* 

y.  “ PfWn'  Modern  instrumentation  is  now  in  the 
if  one  can  gne.n  a, L,  ”f  ,t 
[\-h  •'  7n  ? heVe  a perlod  of  simplification  will  follow 
™ the  laws  that  govern  the  composition  of  timbres  are 
eahyknown,  the  musician  can  produce  by  the  aid  of  a few 

2TTrering  Very  Sin,ple  and  puresounds  all  thl 

. ~ -i,  ,r  :rs  — “ 

orche.tr.,  the  rennion  „f  ,11  the  in.trttme,,,. 
the  most  remote  age  even  to  our  own  day,  and  our  com 
I posers  are  just  able  to  make  them  sound  together Without' 
char, hart.  Sometime  „ shall  have  the  r.tioL  orehe.t™" 

The  George  A.  Baker  Comic  Opera  Company  still  holds 
the  Bowdom  Square  Theatre.  The  operetta  last  week  was 
Boccaccio  "and  Irene  Murphy  in  Mephistophehan  red  re 

joiced  openly  in  the  possession  of  a shapely  form. 

* 

* * 

Mr.  Gardner  S.  Lamson  sings  in  Barh’c  ■■  p.  • • 

according  to  Matthew  " at  Chicago  the  30th. 

* 

of  the  Advent  next  Tuesday  Evening3 ” ^ ^ ChUrCh 

* 

it^r  t0  leam  that  th6re  3re  Singers  and  Payers  in  this 
ity  who  propose  to  pursue  vigorously  their  calling  through 

• e summer  months.  In  some  cases  this  summetebreakine- 
s necessary  to  the  support  of  the  offenders,  and  for  them 
here  is  nothing  but  sincere  pity. 

When,  however,  a young  man  in  a prosperous  condition 
.ends  a piano  to  a once  peaceful  farm  house  that  hP 
vithout  interruption  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Johannes 

Vordof  God  and  leVSe  without  s^da^  wroTe^took 

is  e- 

us's^nners  T™  °f  ^ a11  “<*»*- 

s sinners,  both  great  and  small  ; but  especially  against 

ie  most  eminent  persons  of  the  world,  whose  transcendent 

wer  breaketh  thorow  the  barres  of  humane  Justice  ” 

•eiy'sort  Perha'92  PEgeS  tells  qUaintly  of  offenders  of 
■ns  of  Siial  ^ P mUSIClans  were  yarded  as  notorious 
s of  Belial,  and  open  rebuke  was  not  thought  necessary  • 

r I find  only  one  instance  of  a musician's  evil  conduct  and 
~y  punishment,  and  this  is  in  the  chapter  Of  noto 
Z offender*  in  all  kinde  of  Sinne.”  Here  is  the  anec- 

‘ There  was  another  king  of  the  Scots,  called  Atherto  in 
e yeare  of  our  Lord  240,  who  shewed  himselfe  also Tile 

ed  i/an0  V and  abhominable  wretch:  for  he  so  wal- 
e 1 in  all  manner  of  uncleane  and  effeminat  lusts  that 

r upon1"!  flS^amed  t0  g°e  ^ the  Sight  0f  the  P^ple  play- 
dler  °tb  a flute'fJ°yclnS  m°re  to  be  accounted  a good 
-Her,  than  a good  Prince.”  g 

'Jow,  supposing  that  the  piano  of  to-day  had  existed  as  a 
•chine  in  the  days  of  Thomas  Beard,  Doctor  oTStfimty 

ce  of  the  lnffated  P^er  had  disturbed  the  summl 
thlv  t ? "I"  Beard’  “ °Id  and  ready  to  lay  down  this 

hly  tabernacle,  as  well  as  the  tranquility  of  th*>“  Right 
Topfull  Master  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  a 

■owa  of  Huntington,"  would  ,he  Retold  “ ,1 
been  pdlormd  fo  a,,  ,ges  by  the  ,te„  ~ ™'“ 

pedTy,  God's  Judgements,"  ,„d  pi„„rjea 

\ W , Philip  Hale, 
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i * 11  w{°“ld  ^Interesting  to  settle  the  deriva- 
tion  of  fake.”  Mr. 'Matthews  claims  that 
the  public  took  it  from  the  smaller  vocabu- 
lary of  the  playhouse,  which  In  turn  bor- 
, towed  it  from  thieves’  slang.  There  is  a 
song  of  age  In  which  the  refrain  is 
~.’V  Nlx  W dolly  palish  fake  away.” 

«»tto  look  at  the  work  fakir:  oth- 
rs  hold  that  “ fake  ” came  from  tf 
rsity  arrangement  of  facio— to  raak 

’ derivation11611  ti<>nS  neither  ot  these  P& 


he  word  “fake  ’’  is  not  defined  In  Grose's 
.Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,”  but  Mr. 

with  6 1S  introd.uces  14  m a recent  novel  and 
without  quotation:  marks. 

' is  it  likely  that  Mr.  Matthews  is  cor- 
« claiming  .that  “hoodoo”  is  a term 
, lff  .-Mie  theatre.  The  Southern 
oes  kno\  full  well  the  awful  import  of 
. J0°doo,  Ajrfnd  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
irord  is  a oocrtption  of  “voodoo?” 


The  average  American  looks  upon  the 
street  as  the  waste  basket  or  the  refuse 
barrel  of  the  town.  Newspapers  just  read, 
letters  that  are  torn  In  pieces,  the  refuse  of 
fruit  and  nuts,  all  that  joins  in  making  clut- 
ter or  confusion  is  consigned  to  the  street. 
Too  often  his  barrel  of  kitchen  refuse  stands 
in  sickening  proximity  to  the  sidewalk. 

Tills  is  not  because  the  American  is  foul  or 
slovenly  In  personal  habits.  Tho  bathtub  is 
an  indispensable  artioleof  furniture  with  us; 
no  tun  objeot  of  art  and  curiosity,  as  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  cleanliness  of  the 
ordinary  Northern  housekeeper  is  a passion 
that  is  almost  a crime.  But  the  moment  that 
those  Americans  go  beyond  the  doors  and 
yards  of  their  houses,  they  lose,  too  often,  a 
sense  of  responsibility;  they  dump  it  into 
the  street  with  the  refuse,  and  say,  “Let 
the  Selectmen  or  the  police  take  care  of  it. 
We  have  done  our  duty.”  As  a result  there 
are  many  towns  in  which  the  main  street 
is  an  eyesore  and  a side  street  is  an  abomina- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  towns— as  in  Berk- 
shire county— which  are  remarkably  free 
from  this  reproach.  Village  improvement 
societies  have  been  organized,  and  each  fam- 
ily has  felt  a pride  in  public  cleanliness. 
But  such  a society  as  the  Women’s  Health 
Protective  Association,  organized  lately  in 
Brooklyn,  is  not  commonly  found  in  large 
cities.  Let  us  not  quarrel  with  the  name, 
although  it  Is  misleading,  nor  with  certain 
methods  that  may  seem  chimerical.  Lotus 
rather  praise  the  spirit  and  the  effort.  Now 
this  effort,  as  described  by  Mrs,  Fanny 
Holmes,  is  simply  to  keep  the  streets  clean. 

The  women  that  belong  to  this  association 
go  about  and  ask  their  neighbors  “to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  about  the  ash  barrels ; ” a 
duty,  by  the  wav,  that  demands  no  ordinary 
heroism.  "The  neighbors  tell  us  that  they 
will  put  anything  they  choose  into  their  ash 
barrel,  and  that  they  wish  other  folks  would 
attend  to  their  own  business.”  The  women 
make  complaints  to  the  authorities  where  ' 
there  is  gross  untidiness,  and  they  are  not 
put  off  by  the  official  smile  that  rewards 
feminine  protest.  They  fight  against  the 
throwing  of  fruit  skins  on  the  sidewalk. 
They  themselves  use  barrels,  “of  hard  wood, 
varnished,  of  handsome  appearance,  with 
the  initials  of  the  association  on  tho  side ; ’’ 
and  they  pay  a fee  so  that  these  barrels  can 
be  furnished  to  all  who  cannot  afforfi  to  buy 
them.  The  members  promise  to  burn  up 
waste  paper;  to  hire  men  to  act  as  inspectors 
in  the  streets ; and  they  have  issued  a cir- 
cular that  is  a Macedonian  cry  to  men. 

The  authorities  of  our  cities  might  frame 
and  carry  out  such  ordinances  as  keep  Ber- 
lin, Dresden  and  other  European  towns  so 
clean,  but  our  people  would  probably  rebel 
against  police  tyranny.  Individual  action  is 
then  necessary,  if  our  streets  are  to  be  kept 
in  decent  condition,  after  the  authorities 
have  done  their  share.  These  women  of 
Brooklyn  are  moving,  at  least,  in  the  right 
direction. 


Jy  *20p  f'_ 

Stock  Exchano-o  Sfea  n fhe  Lon<lon 

rSdi%af7tLCOs?onve  ' \ 4 

As  English  tramuons  are  strong  ^ 

ton  and  values  blows  and^»E^  F°S' 
whiskers  at  $10,000.  This  estimate"^1"  °f 
may  not  be  reasonable-  but  5?  « X °r 
! sorely  in  the  wrong  wh!n  7 ,MasseT 

juSl',’-y,"s  Z 

’ tion  at  Harvard  the  advantae<*  of  educa. 


: ctototaS?  “f;  ““  °‘b"  Hr  al 

dp»d  nf  fJL  ana>  because  they  “were 
I oeaa  01  fate  and  conviction  ” 
may  mean.  In  a letter  1,1  a’  , whJa,ever  ‘hat 
marriage  was  a Unf  daclared  “that  the 

— Jk - 

■ % . *** 


DRAMA  AND  MUSIC, 

— 

Paulino  Hall  in  “Amorita”  at  the 
Tremonb-“  Tho  Golden  Wedding” 
Continues  Its  Enga&omcnt  at  the 
Park— Comic  Opera  at  the  Bowdoln. 

Tho  Paulino  Hall  Oocra  Cnmpntiy,  under  the 
managomont  of  Mr.  Ueorgo  B.  McL  dlan,  bogan 
a stimmor  season  at  tho  Tromoilt  Thoatro  Inst 
evening,  and  tho  onorotta  ’‘Amorita,’’  by  Czi- 
bulka.  was  than  given  for  tho, .first  timo  In  this 
city.  Thu  cost  was  as  follows: 

Angelo. ...I. Pauline  Hall 

Amorita Clam  J/xvlne 

rerpetua. uoso  Cooke 

toriebrncclo 

Fin  DomlmrOa "..loin  K'.'iir.inri 

Simrncaul WlUliun  lllulsdell 

Lorenzi laciiues  Kruger 

Caialriicc> '. Alt.  C\  Wheelan 

“Amorita”  is  tho  name  of  the  English  ver- 
sion of  ” Plingsteu  in  Florenz,”  v/liich  was  first 
produced  in  Vionna  in  1884.  Tho  originaltoxt 
is  by  Genee.  Zell  and  Uiegen.  Tho  music  is  by 
Alphons  Czibulka,  a Hungarian  by  birth,  and  a 
military  band  master  in  Vienna.  The  first  pro- 
duction of  "Amorita”  in  this  counu-y  was  at 
tho  Casino.  New  York.  Nov.  16.  1886.  and  on 
that  occasion  Miss  ilali.  Miss  Madeline  Lucette 
and  Francis  Wilson  were  in  tho  cast. 

The  first  English  version  was  made  by  Sidnov 
Kosenfeld  and  Leo  Goldmark.  The  version 
used  by  the  Paulino  Hall  Company  is  ny  Mr 
Louis  C.  Elson,  but  It  would  not  ho  just  to  hold 
Mr.  Elson  responsible  for  tho  dialoguo  that 
abounds  in  gags  and  aged  jests. 

" Amorita.”  unlike  many  onerottas  seen  hero 
within  the  last  three  years,  lias,  in  tho  original 
version  a well  defined,  coherent  plot.  The  ar- 
rangement presented  last  evening  allowed  tho 
presentation,  development  and  cud  ot  tho  plot 
but  much  of  tho  dialogue  was  the  plaything  of 
tho  comedians;  and  so  Floreuoo  in  the  15lh 
contury  was  near  Philadelphia,  was  acquainted 
with  poker  and  base  ball,  and  took  judicial  no- 
tice of  tno  Columbian  Expoaiuon.  In  a word 
there  was  much  gagging,  and  there  was  Jittle  of 
it  that  was  original  or  irresistibly  amusin'* 
One  unexpected  question  of  Castrucci  in  the 
second  act  excited  spontaneous  laughter  and 
applause,  and  it  is  not  tobedoniedthat  although 
the  dialogue  is  dull,  there  were  many  in  tho  au- 
dionce  who  laughed  freely  and  continuously 
Mr.  W heelah  ;at  Ins  best  was  an  imitation  of  Mr 
Francis  Wilson,  but  there  is  only^no  Wilson’ 
lhe  other  male  comedians  were  hard  in  their 
methods,  but  they  labored  earnestly  in  their  ef- 
forts to  please. 

Czibulka’s  music  seldom,  if  ever,  rises  above 
a Pioasant  jingle,  and  "Amorita”  does  not  com 
pare  favorably  with  1 lie  best  operettas  of 
blrauss,  Suppe  or  Milloecker.  As  in  nearly  all 
operettas  ot  the  Viennese  order,  emotions  of 
love  and  hate  find  most  complete  expression  in 
waltz  form.  There  are  in  "Amorita”  other 
danse  rhythms,  and  there  are  numbers  that  ac- 
company well  the  evolutions  ot  the  chorus 
The  music,  as  a whole,  is  without  individuality 
and  there  is  no  one  melody  that  haunts  the 
hearer. 

Many  liberties  were  taken  with  Czibulka’s 
music.  Numbers  were  omitted,  and  two  Eng 
ballads  were  interpolated  lor  the  benelit’of 
Miss  Jrlall  and  Mr.  .Brand,  ill©  opening  sorc- 
1 nade  of  the  third  act  is  the  work  oi  Messrs  J 
Henry  McLellau  and  C.  M.  S.  McLollan  and*  it 
proved  to  be  effective.  Miss  Hall  was  wel- 
comed cordially.  and  was  applauded  neartily 
throughout  tho  evening.  Miss  JLavind  was  vo- 
cally unsatisfactory  and  dramatically  .conven- 
tional. Miss  Cooke,  by  her  drollery,  provoked 
honest  laughter.  Mr.  Brand  is  a favorite  here 
and,  as  usual,  his  efforts  were  appreciated  bv 
the  audience.  J 

lhe  operetta  was  mounted  handsomely,  and 
the  promises  ot  the  management  were  fullv 
carried  out.  Miss  Hall’s  wedding  costume  ex- 
cited admiration,  and  tho  shapely  gfi-ls  of  the 
chorus  were  most  becomingly  clad.  The  per- 
formance of  chorus  and  orchestra,  under  tho 
direction  of  Mr.  Steinclorf,  was  smooth  and 
although  numbers  of  the  operetta  were  re- 
peated. the  audience  was  dismissed  at  a reason 
able  hour. 

The  theatre  is  cool  and  comfortable.  Seekers 
after  amusement  are  not  disposed  to  bo  hyper- 
critical when  there  is  so  much  to  please  the  eye 
in  scenic  decorations  and  chorus  groupin-’s 
A pleasing  feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
dancing  of  Miss  bozo  in  the  second  act. 
barnlow.  tho  strong  man.  will  be  introduced 


to  the  Boston  public  during  a week  of  the  en- 
gagomupt  of  this  comuanv,  probably  In  July. 

' AMHfrffa,”  will  be  tuug  this  week  and  tha 
comifflffweek. 


K-n 

at  a promenade  concert  in  Musi^Tlltf  "0^S 
interpreter34  3 COniposer  is  seldom  his  best 

rte  Kove^ 

'P#M0Od  ’’  and  °f  the  aUth0r  Of 

vimWi tho  Z.  ? d l0Vers  of  operetta,  irf 

Fnt'Ql’fyiani.'.  „ A.  /si  . “ i 


A mi  rclifstsrSlas  t * b u nla  j- 6 “ ‘ ''Tn'f  ^ dCaT 
Governor  of  Iliinoi-  J i ^nd  now  dle 

is  true  that  there  is  simii  nth'  r, 

ecutive, clemency  aTd  f n h g as  Ex’ 
yielded  simply  to  theater  ?ov'.Altgeld  had  : 
or  to  the  bet  If  that  fhe  a °f.  comPassion 
Pented.  hi.,  action  ml  no/’arCh/StS  had  re'  I 
vwsal  condemnation.^  ‘ te  such  un'-  ' 

j»b«»  ,h» 
Chief  of  Police  wi  o ipt  tbi  h r and  the 

awe.  Thus  the  n-*  1 le  llowlln£  mob  in 

like  Chtelolhe  nn  St  safe£tiard3  in  a citv 
Police,  aref  open  I v Benc!l  and, 

whose  sworn  dutvi-^  ked  by  tlle  official 

°2i9ut-v  ,s  to  maintain  tile  law. 


i 


mtp 


<4>gi1K  of  tfie 

With  Lincoln,  F&rragut,  Porter  and  Dana 
«in  tbwn.  it  seeded  like  war  times. 

When  Justus  Schwab  was  not  drinking 
beer  in  honor  of  the  released  Anarchists  he 
was  oom  paring  Gov.  Altgeld  to  Patrick 
Henry.  Most,  who  is  a ferocious  fellow  in  : 
print,  wondered  why  “Gary,  Grinnell  and 
their  accomplices  should  not  be  arrested, 
tried  and  hanged.”  Beer  talks. 

But  Schwab,  Fielden  and  Neebe  propose  to 
lead  a quiet  life.  Imprisonment  is  a great 
discourager  of  anarchy. 

Walter  Besant  is  a Harvard  man.  At  least 
he  prefers  Cambridge  to  New  Haven.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  wiser  for  him  to 
have  waited  the  result  of  the  third  game. 

The  fall  of  silver  seems  like  unto  the  fate 
of  Humpty-Dumpty. 

Sandow  is  now  convinced  that 
strong  man.  t)r.  Sargent  has 
measured  and  approved. 


he  is  a 
thumped, 


Will  Harvard  break  its  record  and  win  a 


tie-game 

_Mr.  Dana  was  one  of  the  13  members  of 
rvard  '43  who  held  the  annual  dinner, 
i is  not  superstitious.^ 

Whenever  Siberia  seems  to  us  of  greater 
importance  than  Russia,  let  us  remember 
that  Russian  rulers  havealways  shown  their 
friendship  for  us,  and  iii  times  of  our  need. 

; Nor  have  the  Russians  pointed  the  fingers  of 
scorn  at  the  convlct-slaverfystem  in  certain 
Southern  States.  ' 

I iooks  as  though  Harvard  would  estab- 
tdts  post-graduate  course  in  oarsmanship 
England,  but  it  is  not  yet  determined 
fether  Mr.  Perkins  will  be  the  fcjst  pro- 
lor.  _ 

er  all,  what  is  an  “equine  paradox ?° 


jtiere  are  omyTWb"  Instances  of  the  annoy- 
ance that  accompanies  miscellaneous  intro- 
| Auctions.  Other  instances  will  readily  occur 
Wo  all  men  and  women.  It  might  be  well  to 
try  tho  experiment  of  a Bureau  of  lndroduc- 
tion.  The  claims  of  any  applicant  for  intro- 
duction should  bfi  filed,  and  the  hunted  “ in- 
troductee”  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity 
for  refusal.  Hours,  and  even  the  conversa- 
on  suitable  to  the  occasion,  should  be 
gulated  by  a committee  appointed  by  the 
ayor. 


Lists  of  names  are  dangerously  suggestive, 
snd  muster  rolls  excite  the  attention  of  the 
idle.  Readers  of  Figaro  say  that  monu- 
ments should  be  erected  in  Paris  to  these 
women:  Rachel,  Sand,  Sister  Rosalie,  Bouci- 
cault  and  Roland.  And  now  we  shall  proba- 
bly be  afflicted  with  lists  of  American  female 
worthies  from  Joyco  Heth  to  Mrs.  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham. 


The  list  of  Yale  graduates,  old  and  young, 
who  attend  annual  dinners  in  5few  Haven, 
includes  a formidable  number  of  “Ilonor- 
ablcs.”  Tl^HBfale  man  takes  kindly  to  pol- 
ities in  college  and  afterward. 


Mrs.  Peary  is  a brave  woman  to  go  with 
her  husband  to  the  Nortli  Pole.  But  daily 
knowledge  is  better  than  nerve-racking  un- 
certainty. It  is  they  that  are  left  behind 
who  suffer. 


The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  Gov.  Altgeld  might  well  have  been 
raised  before  the  election  of  the  Prussian-  I 
born  to  office.  So  far  as  the  Anarchists  are 
concerned,  the  evil  lias  been  done,  the  system 
of.  Judge  and  Jury  has  been  mocked  and  dis- 
credited by  the  Executive. 

It  is  evident  that  ex-Minister  Lincoln  feels 
keenly  the  disgrace  heaped  upon  his  State, 
for  he  spoke  right  out  in  meeting. 

The  courage  of  Walter  Besant's  face  is  not 
contradicted  by  his  actions.  He  is  a-going  to 
visit  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  hospitality  extended  by  the  Russians 
to  naval  visitors  is  said  to  be  of  uncommon,, 
strength.  


A.  PK  015 1.  KM  OF  ETIQUETTE. 

The  visit  of  the  Infanta  called  forth  various 
and  contradictory  opinions  on  matters  of  i 
etiquette.  Spanish  courtesy  and  formalism  1 
were  thrown  in  close  contact  with  alleged 
American  simplicity.  There  were  inevitable, 
jarring  shocks,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
• these  were  the  Higginbotham  problem  and 
the  question  of  proper  introduction. 

The  first  of  these  is  easily  decided.  The 
established  rule  in  the  United  States  is  that 
a “dress  suit”  should  not  be  worn  before  6 
o’clock  P.  M.  This  decision  is  based  on  the 
American  code;  for  by  the  common  law,  as  it 
exists  in  Europe  (with  the  exception  of 
England),  “evening  dress”  may  be  worn  at 
any  hour  of  the  day;  and  so  in  Paris  men 
singers,  joyous  feasters,  or  iie  that  lias  liis 
other  clothes  in  pawn,  is  seen  at  high  noon 
in  festal  array.  Even  in  our  own  land  there 
are  lawyers,  few,  it  is  true,  and  like  the  ship- 
wrecked swimmers  of  Virgil,  who  grace  a 
country  office  by  the  matitudinal  donning  of 
a swallow-tail. 

But  the  question  of  introductions  is  per- 
plexing, and  there  can  be  no  general  law 
that  governs.  Circumstances  are  here  of 
mighty  import.  Time  and  place  are  factors. 
And  yet  instances  of  improper  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  introductions  are  of  every-day 
occurrence.  There  are  people— the  English 
would  say  persons— who  are  demented  with 
the  mania  of  making  mankind  a mass  of  ac- 
quaintances. The  victim  of  this  habit  re- 
gards not  propriety  or  personal  dignity. 
He  starts  with  a false  premise,  viz. : If  he, 
.Jones,  knows  Smith  and  Brown,  Smith  and 
Brown  should  know  each  other.  Smith  and 
Brown  may  be  with  Jones  at  a funeral;  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  does  not  chill  the 
ardor  of  the  latter,  and  in  his  haste  to  bring 
together  strangers  where  an  extended  inter- 
change of  views  is  Impossible,  the  intro- 
ducer ofteD  disturbs  the  mourners  and  en- 
larges their  grief. 

Or  Jones  chooses  the  street  car  for  exploit- 
ing his  alleged  philanthropic  mission.  The 
names  of  the  summarily  acquainted  are  lost 
in  the  rumble  and  the  confusion.  Brown, 
knowing  nothing  about  Smith,  is  apt  to 
make  a remark  that  wounds  his  feelings  or  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  a pet  theory.  If  there 
is  no  such  unpleasantness  the  two  are  under 
the  necessity  of  bowing  vaguely  whenever 
they  meet.  Tills  is  a bore,  for  neither  one  is 
sure  of  the  other’s  name.  Soon  this  con- 
straint develops  Into  positive  dislike,  and 
each  wreaks  revenge  by  cutting  Jones,  the 
disturber  of  peace. 


Clement  Scott  cannot  explain  the  reason 
why  Europeans  sing  so  loudly  the  praises  of 
the  Japanese  women;  yet  in  the  same  breath 
he  admits  that  “there  is  much  mirth  and  a 
ceaseless  fund  of  good  nature,  to  be  found 
among  the  women  of  Mikado  Land.”  Per- 
haps there  is  no  such  verb  as  "fret”  in 
feminine  Japanese. 
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EDUCATED  INDIFFEKENCE, 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  a recent  ad- 
dress to  the  Northwestern  students  on  “ The 
College  Graduate  and  the  State”  called  at- 
tention to  "the  selfish  indifference  of  the 
educated  classes.”  His  sermon  was  founded 
on  the  alleged  fact  that  the  educated  of  the 
United  States  “hold  aloof  from  public  life, 
and  to  a greater  extent  than  in  any  country 
in  the  world  shirk  the  responsibilities  that 
belong  to  their  position.” 

It  is  without  doubt  a fact  that  many  men 
of  education  and  what  is  vaguely  known  as 
family  position  are  slow  in  this  country  to 
discharge  fully  or  even  partially  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  In  England  politics  seems 
the  congenial  pursuit  of  the  young  man  of 
fortune  and  birth.  He  may  dislike  the  idea 
of  going  into  trade ; for  the  old  belief  that 
the  professions  are  alone  worthy  'of  the  at- 
tention of  a “gentleman”  still  prevails  in 
England;  but  tradition  and  current  sentiment 
uphold  him  in  his  determination  to  serve  his 
country  in  an  official  capacity.  So  in  other 
European  countries  a political  career  is 
eagerly  sought. 

We  have  wandered  far  from  tne  old  ideas 
that  governed  town  meetings,  where  the  man 
! In  the  smock  frock  disputed  with  tho  lawyer 
or  the  wealthy  man  of  the  village,  and  was 
sure  of  tho  patient  hearing  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  The  man  in  the  smock  frock  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  ready  for  the  verbal  fray  for 
the  good  of  the  town;  nor  is  his  antagonist 
i of  greater  social  advantage  so  ready  to  de- 
bate with  him. 

In  tho  city  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  edu- 
cated young  man  careless  of  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  He  is  quick  to  sneer  at  tho  jury 
system,  and  when  within  a year  a very  rich 
man  of  Boston  served  as  juryman,  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  box  was  regarded  as  a pile-  j 
nomenon  of  nature;  yet  th.e  rich  man  was 
only  doing  his  duty.  Nor  is  the  young  man  of 
education  willing,  as  a rule,  to  enter  the  field 
of  practical  politics  in  ttie  caucus;  it  is  often, 
unfortunately,  only  with  personal  urging  that 
ho  is  persuaded  to  go  to  the  polls.  It  is  much 
easier  for  him  to  view  political  questions 
from  the  club  window,  to  sneer  at  those  of 
his  own  class  who  join  a party  or  take  a 
quick  interest  in  social  and  economic  ques- 
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Tthat  are  influenced,  if  not  settled,  by 
tbTresult  of  a campaign.  These  sitters 
the  s.etft  of  the  geornful  ascribe  easily  uri 
worthy  motives  or  undue  ambition  to  men 
whdJtre  known  as  earnest  workers,  and 
thffy  gladly  sffeak  of  "the  decadence  of  the 
WPftbJic.” 

, There  are  many  exceptions,  however,  of  late 
years,  in  this  State  and  in  other  States.  The 
faille  of.  theeducated  young  man  in  politics 
is  now  ndmSfted  by  all  parties.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt himself  showed  the  way,  and  in  spite  of 
jibes  and  misunderstanding  he  is  now  justly 
regarded  as  a worthy  example  of  what  the 
college  graduate  may  be  in  active  politics. 


These  college  men  are  terrible  fellows.  At 
Yale  a letter  box  was  blown  up  by  a cannon 
cracker;  mail  matter  was  destroyed,  and 
there  is  a prospect  of  20  years  in  prison  for 
the  offender.  At  Cambridge  there  was  a still 
more  startling  outrage.  The  class  of  ’93  is 
accused  of  having  wantonly  consumed  the 
punch  of  all  the  other  years,  and  for  this  of- 
fence no  punishment  of  Phalaris  could  suf- 
fice. 


'The  SiStine  Chapel  Choir  will  visit  Chi- 
cago, and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  therd  is 
musical  disappointment.  The  effect  of  such 
a choir  depends  much  on  the  traditions  of  Its 
home  and  on  solemn  occasion.  . 


Gen.  Walker  believes  in  the  education  of 
college  faculties.  His  plea  in  their  behalf 
will  turn  many  an  undergraduate’s  resent- 
ment to  pity. 

'The  General  admits  that  the  task  is-“  per- 
haps hardest  of  all,”  but  patience  and  time 
may  bring  about  mutual  appreciation,  dis- 
crimination and  esteem. 


“O  how  the  heart  strings  crack,”  has 
always  Deen  thought  a mere  Elizabethan 
figure  of  speech,  but  out  in  Burlington,  Ohio, 
a woman’s  heart  burst  asunder,  “although 
she  was  in  perfect  health.”  The.newspaper 
diagnosis  claims  '“emotional  convulsion.” 
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George  Adee  was  undoubtedly  right  when 
he  said  “Yale  won  because  she  was  better, 

drilled.”  

And  in  the  Yale  triumph  there  were  classi- 
cal characteristics.  First  of  all,  the  report 
that  an  eagle  flew  over  Mr.  Ives’  head  before 
the  race.  Then  the  victors  improvised  songs 
and  sang  them  on  the  train  and  in  the  street. 

The  venerable  fathers,  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut bedecked  themselves  with  blue, 
even  in  their  executive  session.  Jewels  were 
given  spontaneously  to  the  victorious  Ives; 
diamonds,  arranged  as  a collar  clasp;  and, 
by  the  way,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  accounts 
vary  so  concerning  the  value  of  the  gift,  spot 

cash.  __ 

Nor  was  the  human  sacrifice  wanting;  for 
Mr.  Ellsworth  of  Pennyan,  while  leaping 
with  joy  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  blew  off 
four  fingers  of  his  right  hand  with  a cannon 
cracker. 


The  Anti-Smoke  law  went  into  effect  to- 
day. This  is  not  the  prohibitive  street  car 
measure,  only  the  regulation  concerning  the 
use  of  bituminous  coal. 


The  people  of  a German  Evangelical 
church  in  New  Jersey  must  be  hard  to  suit. 
They  dismissed  one  pastor  because  he  drank 
beer  when  he  pleased,  and  they  have  just 
ejected  his  successor  because  he  objected  to 
the  sale  of  beer  at  a Sunday  School  picnic. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel  gave  away  during  his 
lifetime  much  money,  with  discretion,  with 
benefit  to  many  young  men  and  women,  and 
without  ostentation. 

George  Alfred  Townsend  insists  that  the 
mistake  in  American  life  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  in  the  breakfast.  Beefsteak  and 
hot  rolls  and  buckwheat  cakes  and  all  the  be- 
wildering detail  of  our  breakfasts  undoubted- 
ly clog  the  mornfpg  brain  and  bring  stupor 
or  irritability.  

The  Duke  of  V^ragua  sa'ys  good-by  with  a 
gigh  as  ho  looks  for  tlie  last  time  at  Ameri- 
can women.  We  still  have  a lineal  descend- 
ant of  a discoverer  of  America  among  us, 
and  his  name  is  Ogmundsen.  His  ancestor 
was  Eric,  and  hig  employment  is  that  of  a hos- 
pital steward. 


^^ilege  degiees  have  fallen  like  the  rain 
this  year,  and, there  are  few  men  of  compara- 
tive 3#te  Who  have  net, some  title.  It  was 
the  ingenious  Labouchfere  who  remarked  the 
’ other  dav  that  t'lie  competition  in  tho  sale  of 
degrees  iuxd  been  carried  in'ijngland  to  such 
pftcli'that  “any  one  who  cares’  to  pay  for 
1 the  prmiegc  should  be  entitled  to  appendthe 
whole  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  after  his 
name  if  he  so  pleases.”  > 
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The  ostrich  should  be  -more  of  a pet.  He 
Is  never  sick,  and  he  is  consented  with  sweet 
potato  vines  and  alfalfa. 

, Dal‘’y.  TeleSr:‘ph  denies  the  existence 
of  such  a-tbing  asa"Britisli  cad  ” abroad 

emmfrv  * Wt  an  Knshshman  in  our 
countrj  displays  ignorance,  arrogance  and 

\TZUT  ' ‘S  uVmerica  that  ls  t0  »la 4 

for  the  display.  But  the  Telegraph  fails  tfc 
give  the  reason  why.  . T 

• * 

f morel£be  devout  hud  the  reverent 
xeea  their  sight  upoij  Uiq  glory  of  the  mas. 
ter  s hair,  thrill  their  bearing  with  the  splen- 
dor of  the  master’s  touch.*'  Thisffieaus  of 

L London ^ Paderewski  “ it  again,  and  in 

Mr.  Janies  W.  Clarke’s  article  entitled 
Problems  of  Presumptive  Proof,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July, 
shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  famous 
and  leading  cases,  and  the  matter  is  dis- 
cussed in  an  agreeable  manner.  The  article 
is,  in  #act,  a protest  against  the  “ popular  ” 
cry,  “ l)o  not  convifct  persons  accused  of 
capital  crimes  on  jyhat  is  known  as  merely 
circumstantial  evidence."  Perhaps  the 
“ popularity  ’’  of  this*’  cry  is  overestimated 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  tb&  word  ‘‘  insufficient  ” 
should  precede  jj^irpumfS^iitial.’’'  Mr. 
Clarke  has  the  boldness  of  conviction,  as 
■when  he  states  it’*1is  a “ probable  opinion 
that  more  men  have  .(men  wrongfully  con- 
victed of  crimes  b/ ,^he  direct  eye-witness 
proof  of  perjured  witnesses  than  joy  the  in- 
direct proof  of  inferences  drawn  from  cir- 
cumstances." . • 
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oaru  ki:m*j)y. 

f e hard-  tlieT^ay.  There  is  a vague 
eeling  of  unrest,  a looking  at  the  sky  to  see 
if  larks  are  to  fall,  ^looking  at  the  ground 
forpossiWe  and  unexpected  chasms.  Thev 

that  have  money  are  eager  to  keep  it  and 
icy  hasten  to  button  their  pockets.  It  is 
. ‘ "ly  buslness  corporation  that  fears 
a panic;  there  is  individual  distrust 
Saturday  was  Quarter  Day,  and  with  the 
regularity  of  a well-behaved  comet,  bSs 
onie  round  both  great  and  small.  The 
debtor,  as  a rule,  provides  for  the  benefit  of 

lecVthn  u vr^Uor;  but  he  is  apt  to  neg- 
lect tho  small  bill,  and  the  grocer  the  meat 

bas  sold  goods  of  compara- 
tively trifling  amount  are  unable  to  get  their 

obh’4  In,Ugh  U,ley’  iD  turn’  n,ust  their 
to  him.  k ” J°Se  Credit‘  TJ,e  debtor  says 

dowf  ’ , B,r°Wn  iS  a g00d  fel'°W  and 
doing  a lively  business.  He  doesn’t  need 

'tZStt-  ™ «#  «m  time,  ™ 

'tautlon  P!  s”'»  '» 

Now  these  small  sums  in  business  make  a 

of°the?m,°:int  f0r  the  benefit  or  the  in  ur} 
of  the  creditor.  If  the  dealer  is  paid  by  the 
custonier,  the  dealer  is  able  to  pay  his 
creditor;  money  circulates.  Perhaps  it  is 
deposited,  and  then  the  bank  js  able  to  lend 
rhe  laws  of  social  economy  are  such  that 
be  payment  or  refusal  of  a debtor  is  S 
nereiy  an  affairbeVwneu  two  people.  Others 

loss  oJfUml;ilthereuiS  ? Stoppag<!'  there  is  a 
'h  . * OTedit , and  after  many  turns  of  the 

keaffiv°VndtUnethefbt0r  SU*6rS  ttViS; 

eenlj  and  pays,  if  he  pays  ultimately 
double  the  original  debt.  “mateiy, 

thatam»nnffUlar  feat"re  °f  0Ur  social  Hfe 
that  a man  of  means  is  often  slow  in  payin- 

bills  of  small  amount.  He  willingly  takes  up 
a note  of  gofTd  proportion,  he  even  gives  a 
eeneioussum  to  an  object  of  charity  or  pub- 
lic interest,  but  he  is  in  no  haste  to  pay  a 
dressmaker,  a music  teacher,  a grocer  Lv 

ZV^°JVmore  or  less  hullo  w’ay  has 

ontributed  by  actual  work  or  at  actual  ex 
Pense  to  the  benefit  of  his  household.  Yet 
these  people  are  the  very  ones  who  need 
Ti  _amings  and  should  be  promptly  paid 
They  do  not  like  to  insist  on  prompt  navi 
ment  iest  they  lose  a customer.  They  wait 
and  others  in  turn  wait  for  them. 

J'fe  ,were  homely  signs  once  hun<*  in 

feet  til  TeS  and  C0Untry  hotels  to  the  ef- 
MnJ  Tf  fray  was  a good  dog,  but  credit 
iled  him.  It  is,  of  course,  better  to  pay 
cash  ; it  is  wise  not  to  buy  a thing  unless  you 

credit h?  p^sent  feans  ‘0  Pay  for  it;  but 
credltUs  undemabiy  a convenience.  Cer- 

amly  Vith  Quarter  Day  this  credit  should 
Le  rewarded  for  its  confidence.  If  each  one 
"ould  pay  his  small  bills,  &e  result  would 
■•prise  not  only  the  creditors,  but  all  con- 
ned in  daily  barter  and  sale ; and  ci 
ice,  the  plant  of  slow  growth,  would 
eive  generous  encouragement. 


Nearly  every  yea7  essays  aro  written  on 
this  subject:  “Why  hns  America  no  nation- 
al song?"  The  answers  are  of  different 
[character,  and  yet  thoy  aro  always  wise. 

But  we  have  national  songs.  There's  Yan- 
kee Doodle,  the  musical  epitome  of  the  Yan- 
kee nation,  gallant,  reckless,  democratic, 
With  just  a bit  of  definneo  to  all  other  people 
on  the  globe.  Then  there  ls  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,  majestio,  convincing,  like  the 
flight  of  the  eagle. 

The  traveling,  public  will  not  learn  with 
satisfaction  of  coasting  steamers  racing 
against  each  ot&er.  Such  races  once  gave 
the  Mississippi  River  a lurid  glory,  and 
novels  were  written  in  which  the  captain 
was  described  as  a hero  sacrificing  tho  last 
bale  of  cotton  Intrusted  to  hisoare;  there 
was  also  a little  negro  on  the  safety  valve. 
But  those  glorious  days  are  over,  and  the 
steamers  are  tame  or  exploded.  Steamboat 
racing  should  be  allowed  to  remain  a tradi- 
tion. 

"Bungstarter  Ben”  is  the  title  by  which 
Governor  Tillman  will  be  known  to  students 
seeking  after  local  historical  colors. 

Marion  Harland  calls  buckwheat  cakes  an 
American  national  dish;  but,  Mrs.  Terhune, 
they  are  eaten  in  certain  European  countries, 
and  with  relish. 

The  New  York  Times  praises  warmly  the 
singing  of  Mr.  Guiseppe  Campanari  of  our 
town,  a,nd  adds  that  he  “ used  to  be  a 'cello 
player  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra."’' 
He  is  now. 

Munsey’s  Magazine  tells  a good  story,  I 
credited,  by  the  way,  to  the  New  York  , 
Tribune,  of  Duprez  and  his  artificial  arm 
when  the  great  tenor  was  singing  in 
“Traviata”  at  the  Paris  Opera.  Perhaps  it  i 
would  be  unkind  to  call  attention  to  the  facts 
that  Duprez  wore  no  artificial  arm  and  never 
sang  in  the  said  opera  at  the  said  theatre.  It 
vvus  Roger  who  was  obliged  to  wear  an  arti- 
ficial  arm,  but  he  never  sang  in  “Traviata  ” 
a.t  the  Opera. 


Chicago  claims  2,160,000  inhabifcants/Well, 
this  is  a modest  cl^ynTY-for  Chicago. 


It  was  a glorious  day,  and  yet,  such  is 
,h  ]™an  nature’  People  in  the  Common  eager- 
ly looked  for  spots  on  the  sun. 

likely  that  John  Adams,  when  he 

ionorons  hlS  V0’Ce  and-  begged  for  national 
“bilities ^nThClng’  ,m.edit.ated  the  awful  pos- 
anrf  a 1 th*e  cornbmation  of  a little  boy 
and  a large,  straight  horn  ? y 

The  Common  was  crowded  with  men  wn 
men  children  and  babes  in  arm,  good  na’ 
tured,  and  seeking  earnestly  amusement 
The  courage  of  the  crowd  was  great-  they 

hlnfh  d draD*u  freely  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
booths,  and  the  strength  of  the  popular  stom- 
ach surpassed  the  might  of  Sandow. 

There  wenT^ards  of  unconscious  irony 
as  the  one  that  announced  at  the  same  tinfe 
the  sale  of  frankforts"  and  “tonic."  Un 
fortunately  there  was  no  direction  concern 
tog  the  order  of  taking.  COncern- 

,b'1em°naiie  £eb  to  3 cents,  a fall  akin  to  that 

worthCofmt°hPeOHtal1  magazine ; for  the  greater 
^ortn  of  the  ware  was  not  disnutpri 

every  one  wondered  how  the  maker ^ouM 
afford  the  sacrifice.  a 

No  one  with  sound  nerves,  a fair  degree  of 

crackers  but  lh  ytf  Pa8Si<m  for  Chinese 
crackers,  but  when  the  said  boy  chooses  tho 

trembhng  v ctims  of  the  open  s^re"t°°^  tb« 

the  broad  target  of  unerring  aim,  and  tor 

pedoes  explode  around  or  on  them  good 

police6  Promptly  call  in  the  aid’of  the 

Massachusetts  sent  up  no  rockets  Tuesday 

frnn  UACag0:.bUt  tbe  Bostons  took  two  games 

from  Anson  s men,  and  so  the  honor  of  The 
Commonwealth  was  saved.  - 1 “ 0 

,Jlle  reports  of 

fifty  years  ago,  when  students  led  in  popular 
movements,  built  barricades  and  fo ugh?  for 
their  opinions  even  unto  the  death.  It  s To 
be  feared  that  nowadays  they  strive  for 
license  rather  than  liberty.  1 

p The  exhibition  at  Chicago  of  the  historic 
Paul  Jones  flag  brings  up  the 

the  strange  man  himself.  Nowhere  TsTi 
been  Picturesquely  described  as  in  Her 
man  Melville  s ‘Israel  Potter,”  a book  V 
t le  waj,  that  is  of  local  interest.  Our  boys 
and  young  men  should  read  the  chapter 
therein  devoted  to  the  great  sea  fight  between 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis.  It 
s a masterpiece  of  word-painting;  it  js  a 
,.,11  to  patriotism.  S a 


THE  CITYTHEATRES, 

•"irst  Appearance  Here  of  Sandow, 
the  Strong;  Man. 

tho  Troajont  Tlioatro  last  Ovonlng  Eugono 
Window  aupoarod.  rejoicing  in  his  strength. 

tic  was  not  engagod  to  support,  Atlas-lllco.  tho 
world  of  ' Amorita,”  for  tho  operetta  lias  the 
stiongth  of  popularity  and  stands  on  its  own 
logs,  aided  gonerously,  in  this  rospoct,  by  the 
chorus. 

But  ho  appeared  after  the  third  act  In  a panto- 
mimio  and  athlotic  opilojjue*. 
sen m dark:  tlie  orchestra  played  a 

cahiliHt  wnr,d  lty  curtal“s  of  a medium’s 
™ uiirollod:  and  lo,  there  was  Pau- 
nlnass  ° llvl°S.. ’luivering  niusoles. 
disnNv  „,°ft.ttTe.  Iosso“s  in  anatomy;  and  by  tho 
ho  elno^i  lVs‘ilailtarm?  alld  herculean  chest, 
im  excited  the  envy  ol  the  moit  robust  soecta- 

I'h®  mere  sight  of  such  a man  ts  a delight. 
riotli1 a.„y  hls  DrPs°uce  lie  showed  at  once  his 
Plm^taiahePrro°o“1UOUl  Pl'lC6  ln  lhe  loa*  ot 
For  Sandow  is  not  the  first  in  point  of  time. 

hnvl!rnS0»,i1  aud  Mll°  are  as  well  known  to  school 
boys  as  the  names  of  Sullivan  aud  Corbett. 

Sinews  oSL1n?£  iXnbuta,nus  had  a network  of 
eneml  of  P in  ‘‘“bauds,  and  he  vanquished  au 
enemy  of  Pompoy  by  exerting  a single  linger. 

P usius  earned  easily  his  own  mule. 
J"?'6,™  Andrew  Eberhard  Kauber,  who 
Maximilian^ Prodigious  streuglh  the  daughter  of 

!Wa?  Pirmus,  the  would-be  Emperor  ot 
tif5.y?n-»Vi10  Iriend  of  Zenobia.  on  whose  breast 
1 t®  auYil  was  placed  and  iron  was  lorged. 
jib  l7plJ  Joyce  of  Kent  wont  about  England 
weight^  aKalU3C  horses  aud  raising  enormous 

*h,e3  was  Thomas  Topham,  who  broke  bowls 
by  the  tendons  of  Ins  hams,  held  up  by  his  teeth 
a six-foot  table  with  half  a hundred-weight 
h°  U‘i°  en?  ot  u,  a‘‘d.  liIte(l  800  pounds 
or  harness  dS  °U  y aU<1  without  the  aid  of  strap 

v d'h®r,d.  was  John  Charles  Van  Eckeberg. 
known  to  Kurope  m his  day  as  Samson ; and  aro 

cannon  bThis^omsfexpiaTnTd  wit^stilTmore 
iSreW3ter’8  "Lc«crs 

undoubtedly  the  appearance  of  such  a 
induced  Swift  to  describe 
Johu  Emanuel  beboiu,  ” The  wonder  of  all  the 
wonders  that  ever  the  world  wonder’d  at;’’  lhe 
wonder  that  appeared  in  Dublin,  aud  combined 
drewdthBai?fl«Vf‘,lh  hrutelcrce.  for  ho  “likewise 
rnitL  ba,£  a dozen  gentlemen, 

mixed,  and  jumbled  them  in  a hat,  gave  any 

eaoh01^ the?rVe« tQ  blin,d£old  him,  and  returned 
ever.”1  1 and  11X011  tuem  as  well  as 

And  how  did  Saudow  show  Ms  strength? 

«foY,r  lauoe<^  a hO-Pouud  dumb  bell  ou  a pole 
cr‘ln.  and  meanwhile  toyed 
with  two  of  tho  same  weight. 

turned  a back  somersault  with  two  of 
bdlid folded, bel13 1 iUS  £°eC  'Vero  tiea  aud  was 
Hanging  in  air  from  a ’’  Roman  column  ” no 
PlM6r f“P imon  and  londleff  them  in  hi “ap. 

mfnin'each'bfske'tT10  baSkM  Uumb  beU  With  a 

w?reeTllesaulUorCielhiS  b°dy'  a“d  three  horses 

midestIbear?ngmUSCle  haS  a“  attractlre  £a™.  a 
p ° ^0“der  ‘hat  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo. 

boxefaadaVppiau"ed:id  CUV  °ffi°iaiS  sat  in  tbe 

Sandow 

Dr.  bargeut  was  present. 

ho  ,^dld  inot  ?omo  t0  verify  his  suspicions  for 
he  was  already  convinced,  as  he  had  thun^Tod 
him  and  tested  him  in  every  way. 

d now  it  is  said  that  bandow  will  in  the 

future  appear  at  Harvard  as  a lecturer. 

Rjsilip  Hale. 

3 ~ 

THE  OttiteVAVcWoPK^iEWERS. 

According  to  the  homely  proverb  the  worm 
| ™ 71  turn  I and  even  the  reviewer  with  a thick 
skin  will  finally  resent  revlewal.  An  article 
in  a late  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
recounts  in  an  amusing  fashion  the  griev- 
ances of  reviewers,  and  a summary  will  be 
of  local  application. 

“Reviewers’  grievances  are  due-fl)  To  popu- 
lar fallacies ; 12)  to  overt  acts  of  the  public -(3) 
to  then- private  friends;  (4)  to  publishers ; and 
(6)  to  authors.  u 

The  first  fallacy,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall 
man,  is  the  popular  belief  that  book  reviewers 
only  smell  the  paper  knife.  This  belief  is  at 
once  disputed  vigorously.  And  here  enters 
the  fallacy  that  if  a reviewer  of  book 
theatre  or  concert  praise,  “he  is  more 
or  less  vulgarly  bribed;  if  he 
blame,  he  is  inspired  bv  spite 
or  envy.”  The  next  fallacy  i3  I 
that  reviewers  know  nothing.  The  writer  ‘ 
disproves  the  first  charge  of  the  dilemma  by  : 
claiming  that  as  a rule  the  reviewer  does  not 
know  the  reviewed;  and  he  does  away  with 
the  second  by  asserting  that  the  reviewers 
are  generally  “far  better  educated  and  more 
intelligent.”  The  last  fallacy  is  thus  dis-  I 

posed  of:  “ That  a reviewer  is  employed  by 
a respectable  paper  proves  he  knows  some- 
thing/' 

Then  the  public  often  reads  a review  and 
at  once  assails  the  managing  editor  with  let- 
ters of  complaint.  These  letters  assume  the 
mental  vigor  of  the  correspondent  and  the 
malignant  ignorance  of  the  reviewer  The 
latter  wastes  time  in  reading  tho  complaints 
and  if  he  argues  hls  case  in  print  he  is  apt  to’ 
lose  his  temper.  The  Pall  Mall  article  covers 
tho  third  grievance  by  this  maxim  - “One 
should,  of  course,  never  review  the  book  of  a 
friend,  for  one’s  own  sake.” 

Publishers  complain  that  books  sent  for 
review  are  sold  immediately  and  uncut 
They  should  not  send  books  to  papers  which 
§?hey  know  do  not  review  books  of  the  sort  in 
question.  The  next  answer  to  the  publish- 
ers complaint  is  tforthv  of  Dill  ouotation : 


„„„  you  Usto  conscientiously  re- 

u quite  justifiable.  The  alternatives  to 
Join*  so  are  Jive:  (al  You  must  give  them  to 
your  friouds.  and  consequently  live  solitary  and 
Jte  untetrrotti  d.  (61  You  must  try  to  burn  them,  | 
ami.  90  trying,  burn  down  your  house,  (c)  You 
must’  ihrow  them  into  the  street,  and  be  in- 
dicteddor  a nuisance,  irf)  You  must  take  a huge 
^iace  in  the  country,  or  rent  Devonshire  House. 

' (■:'  You  must  warehouse  them  and  devote  the 
whole  of  your  earuinsrs.  as  a reviewer,  to  the,, 
cost.”  -jb  ' 

In  conelnsion  it  is  alleged  that  authors 
hold  all  the  popular  fallacies.  But  this  re- 
viewer has  grievances  against  the  authors. 

I “There  if  the  n imli  t y ||Qfe;,tke i r work  which 
■ tends  to  drive  r cvi  e mad  bouses  or 

I premature  gravijj^J^^MM^ecutowpirary 
! fiction,  for  instance,  Wl'ms  he  produce^ 

I by  uneducated  and  thoughtless  people,  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  the  moon.’  ’ 

The  reviewer  admits  that  there  are  other 
grievances,  and  thqtcl.hey  would  fill  an  extra. 

He  should  rest  content,  for  he  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  demolishing  first  the  book  and 
then  tHe  indignant  author. 

» b " *?  5 

FORK.  VS.  SPOON. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Sunday  news 
1 paper  of  a leading  city  is  a mine  of  miscel- 
laneous information.  Sartorial  and  eccle- 
| siastical  subjects  are  treated  alike  with  con- 
viction. The  personal  habits  of  the  dead 
and  the  living  are  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
reader  for  a trifling  sum.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  topic  of  antiquarian,  contemporaneous  or 
| prophetic  interest  that  is  not  discussed,  often 
with  cuts.  The  newspaper  is,  theD,  a com- 
bination of  encyclopedia,  sporting  calendar, 

| fashion  journal — in  fact,  it  is  the  microcosm 
of  the  world. 

But  the  patient  reader  finds  that  as  the 
seasons  roll  the  same  topics  come  to  the  sur- 
face; summer  brings  with  it  rewritten  copy, 
and  in  winter  is  seen  the  rearranged  article 
of  the  winter  before.  There  are  subjects 
that  bloom  the  year  around;  that  is,  the 
motif  is  unchanged,  although  there  may  be 
trifling  variations  in  the  detail.  One  of  these 
subjects  relates  to  table  manners. 

Now,  asparagus  is  going,  and  strawberries, 
fresh  vegetables  and  salads  are  with  us.  This 
is  also  the  peculiar  season  of  ice  cream.  Ice 
appears  as  the  most  important  element  of  i 
many  a drink.  And  it  is  now  that  the  1 
authorities  on  deportment  at  meat  again 
draw  up  the  code  of  summer  manners. 

Their  efforts  in  the  past  have  not  been 
wholly  in  vain.  They  no  longer  see  an  end- 
less procession  of  mistaken  beings  enjoying 
lettuce  with  the  aid  of  sugar  and  vinegar; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  particularly  in  the 
West,  claret  is  relished  the  more  keenly  if 
ice  and  sugar  are  added.  On  account  of  the 
endeavors  of  these  reformers,  the  fork  is 
frequently  seen  pursuing  and  trying  to  hold 
the  evasive  pea.  . The  ■ strawberry  is  har- 
pooned by  many,  who  secretly  would  fain 
welcome  the  security  of  the  spoon,  or  even 
squash  it  with  the  same  weapon.  The 
thoughtless,  however,  still  persist  in  admin- 
istering to  this  berry  generous  doses  of 

sugar.  . . 

And  why,  pray,  is  the  spoon  under  the 
social  ban?  There  is  reason  in  the  rejection  ( 
of  the  knife  on  account  of  danger  in  its  i 
daring  use.  Is  the  fork  less  dangerous,  if  : 
the  eater  is  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  hid-  j 
den  meaning  of  George  Meredith,  or  of  a 
tariff  problem?  Originally  the  fork  was 
I used  merely  as  a means  of  securing  vantage 
ground,  so  that  the  knife  could  do  its  full 
and  deadly  work.  The  tines  of  the  primi- 
tive instrument  did  not  admit  of  carrying, 
unless  the  article  of  food  was  tranced, 
speared,  impaled,  harpooned.  But  nopv  we 
' must  forsooth,  use  the  fork  with  ice  cream, 
and  lose  the  pleasure  of  that  which  is 
’ melted.  Or  what  comparison  in  delight  can 
there  be  between  the  forked  transit  from 
plate  to  mouth  of  scattering  peas,  conscious 
of  their  fate,  and  the  calm  assurance  of  the 
delicious  globules  contained  safely  in  the 
hollow  of  a spoon? 

There  are  conservatives,  men  and  women 
of  intelligence,  who  snap  their  thumbs  at 
i these  decrees  of  fashion.  They  prefer  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  to  pretended  elegance  of 
manner.  And  of  such  fibre  were  those  worthy 
Homans  who,  in  the  days  of  Grecian  invasion, 
clung  to  the  simpler  habits  of  their  fore- 
whq  made  the  phrase  “a  Homan 
citizen  ’’  a phrase  of  vital  meaning. 


A rowiDg  regatta  on  Labor  Day  is  at  any 
rate  fiot  a contradiction  of  t e r rn  ■* . 

This  Indian  tragedy  in  Maine,  with  its  in- 
cidents of  costume-dance,  sudden  jealoqsy 
and  prompt  stabbing  seems  like  a chapter  of 
*(THeot  yp.w-jengknrt  History  Iff  Which  the 
Passamaquoddys  play  heroic  parts.  Buf.  the 
(ac*  that  the  slaughtered  Indian  wa$  “a 
brother  of  Selma  Sopiel,  the  famous  base 
ball  rlayw,’’  gives  the  affair  a hopelessly 
modern  touch,  b 


A report  comes  from  New  York  that  Julia 
Marlowe,  the  play  actress,  and  Robert  Ta- 
ber, her  leading  man,  are  now  on  their 
honeymoon.  This  report  is  neither  new  nor 
authoritative. 


Miss  Marlowe’s  contract  with  her  mam 
ment  forbade  her  the  use  of  a husband  as 
long  as  her  theatrical  engagement  lasted. 
This  contract  expires  next  year ; but  love  is 
impatient  and  laughs  at  contracts. 

For  some  time  have  the  friends  of  Miss 
Marlowe  suspected  the  tenderness  of  the  re- 
lations between  her  and  the  handsome 
Taber;  but  Miss  Marlowe  has  made  no  con- 
fession ; she  has  dropped  no  hint. 

She  would  naturally  wish  to  keep  a mar- 
riage secret,  for  her  success  has  been  in 
great  measure  due  to  her  girlish  appearance. 
Whether  marriage  would  give  to  her  playing 
greater  dignity,  reserve  force  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  supreme  womanhood  is  an 
open  question. 

If  she  is  married,  Mr.  Taber  is  a very  for- 
tunate man,  and  hundreds  congratulate  and 
envy  him. 


-'O 


THE  JON  OF  SEPARATION. 

We  have  here  no  salon  in  the  French  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word;  no  meeting  ground 
where  clever  men  and  women  sit  regularly 
of  an  evening  and  gossip  concerning  litera- 
ture, art,  manners  and  life.  Salon  with  us 
is  too  often  confounded  with  saloon  In  its 
American  and  obnoxious  sense. 

Perhaps  the  street  car  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  French  institution,  although 
the  publicity  of  conversation  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  our  Gallic  neighbors.  The  ju- 
dicious looker-on  hears  in  these  ears  frivo- 
lous gossip,  domestic  revelations,  discussions 
of  business  and  political  problems;  in  a 
word,  all  that  is  knowable,  besides  certain 
other  things.  It  was  in  one  of  these  ambu- 
latory salons  that  a woman  remarked  in  a 
loud  voice  the  other  day:  “I  am  thankful 
that  my  husband  does  not  come  home  to 
lunch.”  They  that  heard  her  were  curious 
concerning  the  reasons  of  her  public 
rejoicing,  but  the  car  stopped,  the  woman 
descended,  and  the  hearers  were  in  danger  of 
bursting  in  ignorance. 

There  are  many  possible  solutions  of  the 
problem.  The  woman  may  be  lazy,  careless 
in  housework;  the  husband  may  be  cross, 
rude  in  table  manners,  a brute.  But  let  us 
think  more  nobly  of  human  nature.  The 
woman  is,  then,  a philosopher,  who  knows 
the  enduring  value  in  love  of  occasional  sep- 
aration. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  bo 
alone ; it  is  also  true  that  incessant  propin- 
quity is  an  evil.  No  thoughtful,  loving  wife 
really  enjoys  the  presence  of  her  husband 
during  the  morning  hours,  day  after  day.  He 
is.  in  the  way,  like  a cumbrous  article  ot  fur- 
■niinre-  IT n becomes  too irj^mately  acquainted 
with  the  running  of  domestic  machinery;  he 
hears  the  creakings,  he  feels  the  need 
of  lubricating  oil;  and  yet  he  is 
powerless  when  confronted  with  a 
cook  or  chamber  maid.  Nor  should  he 
be  allowed  to  appear  within  his  walls  at 
noon,  the  zenith  of  the  heat  and  the  burden 
of  the  day.  He  is  often  either  roasted  or 
frozen  in  his  passage  from  office  to  house. 
His  head  is  full  of  care,  his  nerves  are  on 
the  rack.  His  favorite  dish  then  seems  un- 
palatable; he  threatens  to  change  the  meat 
man  and  the  grocer;  the  serving  maid  is  a 
sloven.  If  be  keep  silent  his  wite  accuses 
him  of  sickness  or  financial  embarrassment. 

If  he  give  vent  to  his  feelings  he  too  often 
provokes  tears  or  wifely  repartee.  The  man 
Ken  returns  to  the  office  in  angry  or  sullen 
tehiper,  with  body  unrefreshed;  the  wife  is 
left  behind  with  unpleasant  memories. 

How  different  is  the  scene  when  the 
bread-winner  enters  in  the  evening  after  the 
toil  is  over  for  the  day  I He  has  not  seen 
his  wife  since  morning,  but  lie  has  worked 
for  her.  His  very  absence  is  to  her  a proof 
of  sen-denial.  She  knows  that  no  disli  in 
restaurant  or  hotel  is  so  savory  to  him  as  the 
meal  at  which  she  sits.  She  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  no  one  can  convince  her.  That 
which  would  have  excited  commotion  at 
noon  seems  laughable  at  night.  Sundays 
and  holidays  are  then  all  the  sweeter  to 
Darby  and  Joan ; and  a vacation,  however 
short,  is  to  them  as  a return  to  the  days 
when  Darby  went  a-wooing,  and  Joan  wel- 
comed him  by  displaying  the  banners  of 
love  in  her  fair  cheeks. 

No.  That  woman  in  the  street  c^r  is  not 
callous  or  a flirt.  She  is  a philosopher  in 
love.  She  knows  the  joy  of  separation— a 
joy  because  it  surely  brings  the  greater  joy 
of  true  companionship. 


ol  tfie  Otifj. 

Mr.  Emil  Paur  will  be  tlie  successor  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Nikisch.  According  to  expectation 
based  on  pleasant  reports  of  Mr.  Paur’s  suc- 
cessful leading  in  various  German  towns,  the 
choice  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  audience 
of  the  Symphony  concert. 

His  coming  will  no  doubt  be  accompanied 
with  loud  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the 
modest  ifihn  Will  be  surprised  at  the  eager 
interest  of  his  future  townsfolk  in  his  private 

affairs.  

Too  often  our  musical  importations  at  first 
arouse  injudicious  enthusiasm;  then  hot  ad- 
miration is  tempered  with  the  chilling  sense 
of  familiarity;  and  then  there  is  the  depart- 
ure in  which  the  going  guest  is  speeded,  i.  e., 
hustled  out  of  the  country. 


Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Paur’s  sojourn  with 
us  be  one  long,  steady  crescendo  of  success. 

Mr.  Paur,  it  is  said,  was  applauded  in 
Leinsicfor  his  courage, .iiv  directing  a sym- 
phony bv  Mr.  Bruckner  which  lasted  one 
hour  and'  ten  minutes.  This  may  do  in  the 
musically  sleepy  town  of  Leipsic,  but  such 
symphonies  do  uot  jibe  with  American  im- 
patience or  common  sense. 

De  Maupassant  is  dead,  and  the  news  is 
welcome  to  his  friends  and  the  admirers  of 
his  talent ; for  in  the  blackness  of  the  last 
year  of  his  life  death  seems  a burst  of  sun- 
shine. He  was  a great  master  of  the  art  of 
using  words.  He  had  a profound  knowledge 
of  the  workings  and  the  caprices  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  He  knew  the  enduring  value  of 


simplicity  in  description  of  nature  or  in  the 
expression  of  passion.  And  unpleasant  as 
are  some  of  the  subjects  chosen  by  him,  the 
treatment  of  them  showed  the  sympathy  and 
the  pity  of  the  author  for  poor  humanity. 

This  petition  that  Sampson  should  lea$? 
out  the  p in  his  name,  and  “illustrate:  «he‘ 
'writings  of  the  Bible  on  the  strength  of  Sam-’ 
son  ” in  connection  with  sacred  concerts  at  a 
theatre  in  town  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
unconscious  humor.  Who  would  be  willing  ‘ 
to  take  the  part  of  the  Philistines?  . 

Milk  is  sterilized,  fish  is  dessicated,  mefitl 
is  robbed  of  its  “most  inherent  qualities”^ 
for  the  benefit  of  children,  and  mow  a re- 
former insists  that  every  child  Should  he 
taught  to  eat  before  a looking  glass^  “ and 
then  she  can  see  for  herselt  what  a^ainfu 
spectacle  she  makes  of  the  perfectly  natural  1 
process  o‘f  chewing  and  swallowing.’’  It 
appears  that  the  male  will  be  left  to  his  own 
devices. 

& 


And  now  there  is  more  Paur  to  Mr.  Hig- 
giDSon’s  elbow.  « 

Mr.  “Jack"  Highlands  lute  just  received 
the  highest  honor  in  the  collegiate  course  of 
to-day,  viz.,  an  offer  from  the  New  York  as 
well  as  the  Boston  base  ball  nine. 

Boston  girls  and  women  are  singing  their 
own  compositions  in  Chicago;  they  areplaj- 
ing  the  piano  and  other  instruments,  and 
lecturing  on  all  things  connected  with  music, 
and  thus  glorifying  our  city ; for  the  audi- 
! ences  at  the  Musical  Congress  are  large  and 
polite.  

The  punishment  of  Carl  Dinsmore  is  none 
too  severe,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mutila- 
tors of  books  will  take  warning.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  theft  assisted  a scrap-book. 
There  are  otter  mutilators,  however,  who  do 
not  come  within  the  law,  but  are  still  de- 
serving of  public  reproach — the  enthusiastic 
enlargers  of  books.  To  enrich  one  volume, 
they  destroy  a thousand.  And  why?  That 
they  may  have  the  selfish  pleasure  of  an 
unique  copy.  

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  son 
of  Adiai,  the  Vice  President,  registered  mod- 
estly at  a New  Jersey  hotel  as  “Mr.  Steven- 
son of  Chicago;”  and  great  was  the  surprise 
when  his  identity  was  discovered. 

But  how,  pray,  should  he  register?  Should 
he  openly  proclaim  the  fact  that  his  father  is 
Vice  President?  The  young  man  registered 
as  a sensible  young  man. 

By  the  way,  does  the  modern  hotel  register 
still  record  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brown  or  Mr. 
Robinson  is  traveling  with  his  “lady  ?”  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  origin  of 
this  vulgar  attempt  at  elegance,  which  was 
once  unfortunately  common. 


Ivi usic  in  Boston'. 

, Boston,  Mass.,  June  25,  ISO:!. 

IT  was  proposed  the  other  day  by  Colonel  Eliot, 
of  London,  that  the  English  public  should  subscribe 
for  a memorial  to  Jenny  Lind  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  Dean  promised  to  find  space.  The"  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ” 
vigorously  fought  the  project,  and  gave  these  reasons  in 
objection  : "Jenny  Lind  was  a Swede,  and  we  cannot  have 
an  alien  immigration  where  there  is  scarcely  room  enough 
for  Britons.  If  she  be  admitted  it  will  one  day  be  found 
I impossible  to  exclude  Dr.  Ibsen  or  Leoncavallo,  besides  in- 
I ducing  a further  complication  in  the  miserable  relations 
I between  Sweden  and  Norway.  Then,  again,  she  had  a 
I marvelous  voice,  but  no  better  than  Adelina  Patti’s,  or 
I Grisi’s,  or  many  another  singer’s." 

* 

* * 

These  arguments  are  by  no  means  unanswerable.  Handel 
I was  a German,  and  Clementi  was  an  Italian  ; yet  the  two 
I enjoy  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey.  That  the  voice  itself  of 
I Lind  was  maryelous  was  disputed  during  her  operatic  and 
I triumphant  years,  and  disputed  by  men  of  authority. 
Grisi  died  near  Cremona,  and  Adelina  Patti  still  sings 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,”  so  that  the  comparison  seems  lugged 
in  by  the  heels,  as  far  as  any  application  to  the  matter  in 
hand  is  concerned. 

* 

But  one  paragraph  of  the  “ Pall  Mall  Gazette  ” deserves 
republication  in  full,  and,  when  you  consider  the  temper  of 
the  English  public,  the  bravery  of  the  writer  is  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  hard  sense  in  this  instance  : 

“ The  truth  is  that  the  estimable  persons  who  back  this 
appeal  are  ridden  by  the  absurd  fallacy  which  vitiates  the 
national  judgment  in  matters  of  art.  She  sang  for  charity, 
we  are  told.  She  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  her  sister 
women,  her  gifts  were  exercised  as  a trust  from  God.  She 
was  to  thousands  a revelation,  and  her  noble  motives  were 
felt  vibrating  in  her  song  and  became  an  impulse  to  a 
higher  life.  So  that,  coming  to  the  quick,  the  public  is 
asked  to  set  up  a medallion  of  a pious  Swede  in  the  home 
of  the  great  dead  of  England.  The  truth  is  that  Jenny  Lind 
vocalized  the  Great  National  Blush  that  bloomed  on  the 
country  s damask  cheek  through  the  early  Victorian  period. 
England  blushed  self-conscious  at  its  own  respectability. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  make  monuments  to 
a professional  singer  because  she  happens  to  be  generous 
and  respectable.  It  would  not  be  ‘ a fitting  tribute  to 
Genius  and  to  Worth,'  so  much  as  a complacent  tribute  to 
our  own  preference  of  Worth  before  Genius.” 

•X- 

. § w ■X- 

This  habitof  the  English,  this  judging  an  artist  chiefly 
by  the  morality  of  private  life,  is  seen  in  Dr.  Mackenzie’s 
lecture  on  “ FalstafF,’  in  which  he  “ concluded  by  some 
II  references  to  the  admirable  private  life  of  Verdi.”  The 
I Mall  Gazette  ” is  moved  to  cry  out  against  ‘ 1 the  more 

lor  less  paltry  credentials  of  a charitable  private  life.”  It 
I closes  its  protest  with  these  words:  "If  Jenny  Lind  had 
■ cheated  her  husband,  and  gone  off  to  Paris  with  a leading 
I tenor,  we  should  not  have  heard  a word  of  this  medallion.” 

* * * 

And  what,  pray,  will  Holland,  the  canon  and  precentor 
I of  St.  Paul  s,  and  Rsickstro,  the  man  Friday  of  Sir  George 

I Grove,  pay  to  these  bitter  words  ? For  did  they  not  write 
I the  voluminous,  pretentious  and  wholly  inadequate  Life  of 
I Jenny  Lind  in  two  volumes,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the 
I Bishop  of  Tasmania  approved  of  the  singer’s  character  ; that 
I her  manner  toward  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  intensely 
J reverential;  that  Dean  Stanley  thought  highly  of  her  sing- 
I mg;  that  she  preferred  th«  Bible  and  sunsets  to  the  life 
II  upon  the  stage?  This  swollen  and  yet  incomplete  work 
I abounds  in  such  pious  orgies  <fi  cheap  rhetoric. 


Now,  the  Lord  forbid  that  I should  jest  at  man  or  woman 
on  account  of  righteousness  of  life.  The  purity  and  the  chari  t y 
I of  Jenny  Lind  excite  the  admiration  of  readers  to-day,  in 
spite  of  the  sentimental  and  fulsome  eulogies  of  her  biog- 
j raphers.  Alfred  de  Musset,  however,  once  said  that 
George  Sand  used  the  word  chastity  until  it  became 
indecent  ; and  when  the  purity  of  a singer  is  extolled  and 
italicized  for  a thousand  pages,  the  reader  may  easily  be 
I pardoned  for  hoping  that  there  might  have  been  at  least 
I one  peccadillo,  un  peche  veniel,  after  the  manner  of 
Blanche  d’Azay,  that  escaped  the  notice  of  the  canon  of  St. 
Paul  s and  the  British  Matron. 

* 

*  *  * 

Or  when  he  sees  a sentence  like  this  : “ The  very  exist- 
| ence  of  an  artist,  who  responded  to  Mendelssohns’  Ideal, 
|1  impound  to  set  us  thinking,”  what  can  the  reader  do  but 
j ?,r°P  thebook-  It  is  as  bad  as  the  “ Hoot  men”  that  starts 
. the  opening  chapter  of  so  many  “ novels  of  character." 

* 

I wish  that  Jenny  Lind  had  written  her  own  life,  the 
record  of  her  private  and  artistic  life  ; that  is  if  she  had 
written  honestly,  without  affectation,  and  without  conces- 
;<on  to  popular  English  taste.  We  might  then  gain  some 
Idea  of  her  real  personality,  For  even  your  selfish  scoun- 
prels,  when  they  write  apologies  for  their  existence,  show 
a rule  their  evil  disposition,  and  the  good  of  which 
perhaps  they,  as  well  as  the  world,  were  unconscious. 


The  autobiography  of  a virtuoso  should  be  .peculiarly 
interesting.  Ulysses-like,  he  sees  many  cities  and  many 
men  ; lie  is  thrown  in  with  singular  dwellers  in  Bohemia,  ! 
and  smug  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Conventionality.  There 
arc  books  written  or  dictated  by  musicians  that  are  delight- 
ful reading,  and  again  there  are  autobiographies  that  disap- 
point and  are  dull.  _ 1 

* 

* > * 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  all  these  books  is  the 
joyous  and  pathetic  account  of  Dittersdorf’s  life,  dictated 
to  his  son,  a wretchedly  printed  volume  of  about  300  pages 
,It  bears  no  motto,  but  this  one  would  serve  : 

‘‘  O,  how  wretched  is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on 
princes’  favors  ! ” 

* 

* * 

1 hen,  there  are  the  books  of  Gretry,  garrulous,  shrewd,  a.  ' 
queer  mixture  of  nonsense  and  acuteness. 

* 

* * 

j,  There  are  the  stories  told  by  Spohr,  Adam,  Roger 
Duprez,  Rubinstein, there  is  a long  list. 


lake  for  instance  the  “ Souvenirs  ” of  Giuseppe  Marco 
. lana  Felice  Blangini.  How  charming  is  the  innocent 
vanity  of  the  man  ! Do  you  remember  his  account  of  his 
| relations  with  S.  A.  I.,  the  Princess  Pauline,  Princess 
Borghes?  How  discreetly  indiscreet  the  sad  dog  is. 
i"Now,  I arrive  at  the  point  where  I must  speak  of  mv 
acquaintance  with  the  Princess  Pauline.  My  relations  with 
| her  have  made  too  much  noise  in  the  world  for  me  to  think 
I that  I should  be  constrained  by  useless  discretion  ; but  in 
speaking  of  her,  I shall  point  out  characteristics  that  have 
not,  perhaps,  as  yet  received  just  treatment.  The  rumor 
of  my  reputation  as  a chamber  singer  and  composer  reached 
j her  ; she  wished  to  know  me,  to  hear  me,  to  take'  lessons 
As  soon  as  I was  informed  of  her  wish,  I was  at  her  com- 
mand. She  took  several  lessons,  and  in  a few  days  she 
named  me  • Director  of  her  Music.’  But  before  I pursue 
this  delicate  theme  I must  note  here  other  recollections 
which  might  escape  me.” 

* 

Giuseppe,  your  promotion  was  as  rapid  as’  that  of  Fritz 
in  the  service  of  La  Grande  Duchesse.  But  you  and  your 
nncess  Pauline  and  the  300  of  your  noble  pupils,  whose 
names  you  so  diligently  record,  where  are  you  all  to-day  ?< 
lere  is  the  Baroness  de  La  Bouillerie,  or  Lady  Doyle  or 
Iiss  Sullivan  ? Perhaps,  although  you  yourself  died  over 
hfty  years  ago,  some  very  old  woman,  with  snow  white 
hair,  with  shaking  knees,  some  venerable  woman  may  even! 
now  blush  for  a moment  at  the  recollection  of  your  name 
and  sigh  at  the  distress  of  your  latter  years  ? For  you  were 
loved  by  women,  Blangini,  and  you  melted  them  by  your 
romances.  But  where  are  your  174  romances  in  thirty-four 
volumes?  And ' where  are  your  170  nocturnes  for  two , 
voices  ? 


A Ne^Yorkor  lias  made  himself  responsi- 
ble  for  apharlty  that  is  worthy  of  imitation, 
ln  all  towns  groat  or  small.  He  has  agreed? 
to  furnish  tho  means  of  supplying  men  on 
duty  at  a big  lire  with  food  and’drlnk.  Fur- 
thermore, he  doos  not  call  this  charity;  ho 
I prefers  the  word  hospitality. 

They  that  shuddered  at  the  Sulcif 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  leaf 
horror  of  a younger  branch  at  Gajvc™ 

The  members  draw  straws ; then  the  unlucky 
one  writos ”®o  his  relatives,  saying  that  he 
will  kill  himself  unless  his  debts  aro  paid. 
This  scheme  works  well  at  present,  but  the 
patience  of  reiativg|^^|^oxable  feast. 

k * It  is  said  of  sKndbw  that  "a  general  look 
about  the  shoulders  as  if  his  coat  did  uot 
quite  fit  Is  the  principal  ocular  evideucfl'of 
j any  unusual  muscle.”  If  this  be  so  there 
are  many  Sandows  in  qur  streets. 

paJ’er  Mrs.  Lifian  Nordica  was  read  i 
at  the  Musical  Congress  in  Chicago,  and  the 

nlnnr  f eK  ared  by  proxy  thaf  a niusiciaii 
could  not  be  a fair  critic. 

Tut,  tut,  Mrs.  Nordica;  likewise  go  to. 
How  about  Schumann,  Berlio*,'  Ambros 
Lorn,  Hanslick,  Saint-Saens,  Rcyer,  Jonl 
cieres  Ed.  Taubert  and  others?  There  is  j 
indeed,  a Jong  list.  Would  you  reason  from  ! 
he  premise,  the  less  you  know  of  a thing  the 
more  honest  is  your  judgment? 

h,^°i  can  say  trulTth^t  a good  mujlian 
has  no  opportunity  to  be  a judicious  oStic 
History  is  against  you. 

FwlS  r6^allS  th®  curi0lIS  Position  of  Georg 
®be,rs  '“Germany.  The  novelists  say  he  is 
no  doubt  a profound  Egyptologist,  and  the 

;“ovet“C  'm‘UM  ‘tat  »•  £*  ■>£«$ 

wAyhis  same  Congress  Mrs.  Maynard  But- 
tha?fmB0St0n  a®rmed  among  other  things 
JectiaD'8  That*  8c,e»“flc-  ' ethical  and  Intel-  . 

„ ,"alf  That  ® exact‘y  the  trouble  with  so  j 
much  of  our  modern  music,  it  is  anything  or  ! 
everything  but  musical.  S 1 j 

! Boston  has  enjoyed  for  a long  time  a mo  ' 

2*““-  display  * curare  Tn  Street 

WGfcf  tim  mS  1 in  St  Louis  a large 
nano  f * 6 Passengers  read  bookJ  (chief- 
ly paper  novels?  and  newspapers.  &eb  . 

LteriJfry  Passl°n  is  to  be  deplored  for-  1 1 

itjie  eyes  are  seriously  injured.  It  i’s  far  bet* 

Iter  to  talk  amiably  with  a fellow  passenLT 

claims  of  streetcar  advertisers’ 

abSof  tp011  ™e’  space’  reality  and 

aoreast  of  them,  prudence." 


And  now  comes  Charles  Dancla,  with  his  "Notes  ef 
.Souvenirs,’  published  this  year  by  Delamotte  in  Pari# 
Here  we  have  no  Blangini  with  his  amourettes.  It  ^ a set, 


sad,  earnest  face  that  meets  the  reader  at  the  very  start. 

his  is  Dancla,  the  violinist,  composer  and  professor  ; the 
man  of  prizes,  medals  and  decorations.  His  book  is  not 
without  lovable  naivete.  He  tells  you  when  he  was  disap- 
pointed  ; when  he  was  treated  unjustly.  He  expresses  his 
opinions  freely. 

* 

* * 

He  does  not  tell  us  when  he  was  born,  but  it  was  in  1818. 

I he  first  impression  was  made  by  Robinson  Crusoe  ; he 
sought  adventure  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  his  return 
was  trounced  by  a heavy  handed  father. 

* 

* * 

When  he  was  thirteen  he  heard  Paganini.  "Hisvioljm 
still  sings  in  my  ears.”  Dancla’s  remarks  concerning  the 
peculiarities  ot  Paganini’s  performance  are  of  great  interest 
f o vio  uy^ts,  and  they,  as  well  as  his  comments  on  other 
masters  of  the  fiddle,  should  be  translated  at  length.  He 
declares  that  the  finger  ensemble  of  Paganini,  "so  indis- 
pensable m obtaining  sureness  of  intonation,”  was  ap- 
pi cached  by  Vieuxtemps  alone.  Listen  to  this  man  of 
severe  taste  and  rigid  views.  "Some  artists  have  said 
Paganini  was  a dazzling  meteor  who  left  no  trace  of 
his  path  I dispute  the  validity  of  this  opinion,  erroneous.  | 
just,  because  to-day,  as  then,  Paganini  has  rendered  a i 
great  service  to  intelligent  violinists,  who  have  gained 
mspnation  by  novel  effects  once  peculiar  to  him  * * * I 
be heve  that  outside  of  the  works  of  Bach,  Tartini  Loca- 
i,  ampagnoli,  and  other  ancient  and  modem  works 
especially  contrived  for  enlarging  the  play  of  the  fingers, 
is  necessary  to  study  seriously  the  studies  of  Paganini, 

U !C1  are  masterpieces,  a very  monument  of  the  art  of 
violin  playing.  * * * In  spke  of  the  abandon  which 
I aganmi  gave  to  a phrase,  lie  was  exact  in  his  deh  very  of  a 
measure.  1 


A sunken  garden  as  a uecog|^|  oi^lopley 
Square  is  in  many  ways  an  admirable  id®ti 
and  other  plans  suggested  are  also  worthy™ 
praise.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  a 
; question  of  art  should  be  settled  by  a show'; 
of  hands.  The  great  majority  does  not  often 
appear  to.advantage  as  an  aesthete.  I 


? 


£ //  . 

The  people  of  Boston  might  easily  eninv 

That  «th°  <ineit  °Pera  houses  in  the  worl/ 
1 hat  the  people  of  Boston  enjoy  opera  k 

proved  by  the  large  audiences  that  welcome 
anywadic  and  ambulatory  operate  com! 

Money  has  been  raised,  and  by  comnara 
tiveJy  few,  for  a Music  Hall  in  which  s^.' 

not  a^po'pular^as  ^h^^per^^fo^^^liTtt^is  I 

n«M.!?#the  fa?hiou  t0  cal1  the  Symphony  a 

butir  fe  on^  0ffm!,sical  art  than  the  opera- 
Dut  it  je  only  a fashion. 

R is  proposed  to  build  a building  with  re. 
ersible  action : Now  an  opera  house,  now  a 
concert  hall ; and  yet  the  necessary  condl-  I 

are  widely  dTerent!  enj°ynieut  ln  eacJl  case  I 

And  why  should  so  many  be  deterred  from 

"r  e the  pubiic  p°o1  by  ti'e  fixing  of  $ioo 
, as  the  lowest  entry?  1 *1U0 


I n(it7amSa:d  o£  0ld’  “There  Is  death  in  the 
I not.  1 o-day  it  seems  that  there  is  death  in 
i die  freezer. 

I j,  

I he  Journal  has  before  this  recorded  sev- 
j eral  ^markable  instances  of  bargains  and 
sales  in  wives.  All  students  of  anthropology 
rull  at  once  record  the  fact  that  at  West 
Hurley,  IS.  Y.,  delivery  of  the  goods  followed 

Isles  W,ment-°f  -45  UentS’  Eve"  in  South  sea 

ho  d PriCe  lS  ni0re  flatterin2  to  wom^i 


at  and  irreproachable  1 
e purity  of  histone.  “ Hi! 
his  bowing  was  remark-  ! 
ed  that  De  Beriot  adopted 
ganini  in  the  performance 
> were  raised  a semitone, 
yal artist.”  In  I860,  when 
i servatory  jury,  he  refused  I 
t judge  publicly  his  own 


'"•',0  >at  e admired  the 

De  1 riot,  as  well  as 
II  -V..  s of  r.  a exactness, 
i ablv  pie.”  Danda  was  com 
I"  the  s...  e < iitura  as  that  o 

his  concerto,  f.  <\,  all  the  stir 

“ Li  ard  was  an  honest  am 
| he  was  asked  to  s rve  on  the  t 
| on  the  ground  tk.it  he  should  : 

I pupils 

- ' 1 Daucla  played  for  tb  first  time  at  the  Soeiete  des 
| Concerts,  and  an  amateur  offered  luma  fine  Stradivarius. 

I c a worked  \\  :h  it  for  ten  lays,  but  he  did  not  master 

I ..:  .1  he  played  . ii  his  own instrument  of  Gand  pere. 

• Yieuxtemps  was  a virtuos  in  the  best  meaning  of  the 
P term  his  style  was  large,  i clear  sonority,  powerful, 

I : ransparent,  perfect  in  intonation  ; his  bowing  was  supple, 

I his  staccato  was  pure.  * * Everything  was  united  in 
I m,  and  he  was  a remarkable  composer.” 

• ' According  to  my  opinion , a conductor  that  is  not  a 
| vi  'li.rist  cannot  indicate  in  an  orchestral  work,  or  even  in 
| opera,  the  proper  bowing  and  fingering,  which  vary  the 
| timbre  of  the  strings  and  give  ensemble,  homogeneity  and 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Massart,  always  a teacher  thoroughly 
; engrossed,  preferred  that  a pianist  should  accompany  his 
pupils,  as  he  probably  thought  that  the  ensemble  is  more 
complete  and  tlfe  pupil  better  sustained.  I do  not  agree 
with  him.  The  violin  supports  the  pupil  better,  and 
’j  inspires  him  more.”  \ 

■ The  chief  characteristics  of  the  instrumental  works  of 
Yicttiare  nobleness^of  thought,  grandeur  and  elevation  of 
style,  expressive  and  charming  melody.  Yiotti  should  be 
regarded  as  the  true  chief  of  the  French  violin  school.” 

In  18-11  I heard  the  young  violinist  Theresa  Milanollo. 

' This  twelve  year  old  girl  triumphed,  and  justly.  I was 
I struck  by.  her  precocious  skill  and  the  accuracy  of  her 
I execution.  Besides  true  sentiment  and  great  purity  of 
I style,  she  had  a sympathetic  tone  that  moved  the  hearer. 

* * As  I left  the  hall  I saw  Berlioz,  who,  as  a critic, 
| was  surely  Somebody,  and  he  was  enthusiastic.” 

In  ls45  Dancla  played  with  Liszt  at  Lyons.  The  pianist 
I didnot  wish  to  play  the  variation  written  by  Osborne  and  De 
I Beriot  in  their  duet  founded  o'tt-g.  William  Tell,”as  “ the  varf 
I ation.; was  pretty  without  doubt,  but  for  little  girls.”  Dancla 
I wondered  at  the  fire,  the  dash  and  the  fancy  of  the  pianist. 

" I never  understood  why  ancient  and  modern  masters 
\ paid  so  little  attention  to  useful  and  necessary  indications, 
without  which  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  their  works,  I 
asked  the  reason  of  this  cf  De  Beriot  and  Vieuxtemps.  ‘ To 
what  good,’  was  the  reply  ; ‘ when  qne  is  intelligent  he 
should  divine  that  which  is  necessary.’  Now,  I should  not 
• like  tfl>say  that  these  masters  perhaps  wished  to  keep  their 
I traditions  and  secrets.” 

“ I am  struck  by  the  slowness  and  sweetness  of  the  clari- 
I net  splo  in  the  overture  of  ‘ Za"  ’ as  it  is  played  to-day. 

HeroTd  used  to  say,  ‘ V-  ash  and  vigor,  for  it  is 

I Zampa  that  gpe  x remember  aright,  the  cele- 
brated clarinet  played  the  C clarinet  instead  of 

|j  the  A so  as  tr  /re  biting  tone.” 


But  this  is  enough  of  Dancla  for  the  present.  His  com- 
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A virulent  let  auent  Philip  Hale  came  to  The 
f Musicai.  Courh  .ist  week,  and  in  the  natural  course 
I of  events  reaclu  me.  The  writer,  evidently  of  the 
1 female  gender,  fi.  lored  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hale  had 
I too  great  a sen-  of  humor;  that  he  couldn’t  ap- 
preciate ••  Reg  ' De  Koven’s  music,  and  that  he 
evidently  did  i t believe  that  the  “ Bostonians”  was 
1 the  greatest  i msical  organization  on  the  continent. 

I am  not  the  keeper  of  Mr.  Hale's  conscience,  dear 
lady  ; he  has  that  commodity  well  under  personal  con- 
trol ; I only  wish  here  to  add  my  mite  of  admiration 
for  the  charming  and  wholly  original  letters  he  con- 
tributes to  these  columns.  Esprit  de  corps  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  at  any  time.  I have  it  largely,  butf  over 
and  beyond  that  I declare  that  no  man  of  the  music 
press  of  this  country  could  fill  the  particular,  the 
unique  niche  that  Mr.  Hale  does.  His  scholarship 
is  a delight  and  is  gentle,  not  forbidding  ; and  then 
he  has  the  modern  note  of  curiosity  in  his  work, 
which  leads  him  in  paths  blossoming  with  fantastic 
flowers  and  strange  odors  and  shapes.  In  a word, 
dear  unknown  vilifier  of  talent,  he  hates  the  common- 
place, and  if  he  quotes  scripture,  why,  the  better  the 
book  the  better  the  quotation.  This  last  must  cer- 
tainly appeal  to  your  largely  developed  sense  of 
feminine  logic.  Selah ! 


: ; . on  contemporaneous  music  are  interesting  and  per- 

' haps  irritating,  but  they  will  keep. 

* 

* * 

The  total  subscriptions  to  the  new  Music  Hall  up  to 
Saturday  evening  amount  to  $331,100.  The  subscribers 
r 2 It!,  and  the  amounts  range  from  $100  to  $25,000.  The 
: -r;:,  i *00  i still  needed,  and  earnest  appeals  arc  made 
to  the  citizens  “ to  retain  for  Boston  its  pre-eminence  in 


The  repor  of  the;  engagement  of  Mr.  Weingartner  as 
aytor  of  !:.o  Svmphva  1 -Ira  is  denied  at  Music 

Hall.  tMA-  ^ Philip  Hale.! 
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In  the  account  of  the  awful  accident  a 
Chicago  it  is  stated  that  the  company  con- 1 
trolling  the  building  knew  it  was  a firetrap; 
that  the  Marshal  had  pronounced  it  unsafe;! 
and  that  insurance  companies  had  then  can-: 
celed  risks.  Surely  here  was  warning 
enough,  and  why  was  it  not  heeded?  Nor  is 
the  Fire  Department  at  the  Exposition  sup- 
plied with  nets. uJ^ 

Three  good  examples  of  practical  philan- 
thropy: Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  sending 
26  school  teachers  to  the  World’s  Fair;  Mr> 
Abbott  Lawrence  leaving  by  will  to  the  Mas-9 
sachusetts  General  Hospital  SlO/iOO  for  free 
beds ; Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  sup-  I 
piling  the.  hot.  great  crowd  in  Piccadilly 
with  cold  water  the  day  i’riuce  George  was  . 
married-  ***"*  I 


The  Americans  are  indeeda  patient  people! 
That  they  hang  from  a strap  or  sit  on  tfcj 
brake  of  a crowded  street  car  without  con, 
plaint  has  excited  the  wonder  of  the  civilize  j 
world. 

Their  patience  is  still  more  tried  whe 
they  are  summer  passengers  of  daily  rai 
road  trains.  Nearly  every  morning  men  an 
women  stand  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  a 
hour,  because  a rich  corporation  neglects  t 
provide  sufficient  cars,  although  it  insists  o 
payment  of  fare.  There  aro  no  curses,  lou 
or  deep.  The  victims  laugh  good  naturedly 
they  do  not  apparently  rogard  themselves  a 
wronged. 

Now  your  Englishman  under  similar  con 
ditions  would  write  a fiery  letter  to  th 
Times.  The  Times  would  publish  it.  Prc 
testation  would  be  effective,  and  the  wron 
would  be  remedied.  And  the  travelers  ol 
the  Continental  nations  would  act  in  likj 
manner.  But  we  submit,  suffer,  and  grin.  | 


M KCHAHCAI,  MUSIC. 

An  electric  organ  for  ehurch  purposes  was 
brought  to  tills  country  the  other  day,  and  it 
will  soon  he  heard  in  Taunton.  A button  is 
pressed,  and  electricity  does  the  rest.  There 
is  no  need  of  manuals,  organist  or  blower. 
The  organ  is  loaded  with  the  desired  hymn 
tunes  and  they  are  discharged  according  to 
the  wish  of  the  congregation,  as  expressed, 
by  the  man  who  attends  to  the  cylinders.  It 
is  said  that  this  is  the  first  of  these  machines 
that  has  invaded  our  land. 

It  k-LAvell  known  that  ancient  congrega- 
tes of  rigid  views  objected  to  the  use  of  tie 
organ  in  ehurch  warship.  Architects,  as 
Christopher  Wren,  disliked  to  arrange  their 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  “a  box  of  whistles.” 
The  conservative  saw  in  the  grand  instru- 
ment a device  of  the  evil  one.  But  the  organ 
triumphed  over  fiddle,  clarinet  and  double- 
bass,  and  choirs  either  resigned,  as  in 
Hardy’s  “Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,”  or 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. 

The  introduction  of  an  electric  organ  may 
well  provoke  discussion.  Such  a machine 
will  do  away  with  the  organist,  and  may  be 
a money  saving  investment;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  total  depravity  of  in- 
animate things.  There  must  always  be  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  come 
out  from  this  organ,  after  the  announcement 
of  the  hyipjn.  It  is  possible,  for  instance, 
that  the  clyiflSIers  were  mixed  in  the  factory, 
and  secular  tunes  thus  alternate  with  pro- 
fane dittiefe-  Imagine  the  feelings  of  a con- 
gregation hearing  “Papa  won’t  buy  me  a 
bow-wow,”  when  the  hymn  is  “Blest  be  the 
tie.”  Or  let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
machine  is  soh^-niinded  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  denomination  of  the  church,  yet  a 
cpg  may^gip  and  the  tune  play  sevens  when 
1 on fcnfmre XjaTeq u 1 red.  There  must  always 
►Wfoomeptai-y  (hesitation,  and  the  relief  of 
■celSSinty  ill-atones  for  the  anxiety  of  the 
moment. 

*fff  such  instruments  come  into  common  use 
the  occupation  of  the  organist  will  follow 
that  of  Othello.  The  years  of  preparation, 
the  brilliant  fancy,  the  sweet  spirit  of  the 
j individual  will  all  be  as  naught.  Organ  con- 
I certs  are  now  out  of  date,  pupils  will 
I turn  their  attention  to  other  instruments, 

| and  what,  pray,  will  be  the  future  of  the  or- 
ganist? There  will  be  another  triumph  of 
machinery,  and  the  idea  of  diversified  labor 
will  not  be  a Gileadian  balm  to  him  that  is 
without  occupation.  There  is  no  time  to 
lose.  Organists  should  band  themselves  to-' 
getlier,  offer  resolutions,  petition  the  au- 
thorities, for,  if  these  machines  once  win 
popular  favor,  organ  playing  will  be  a lost 
art. 

Think  of  the  evils  that  will  follow.  The 
electric  piano  will  drive  Paderewski  from 
the  stage ; the  orchestrion  will  take  the  place 
of  the  orchestra,  and  Pauer  will  liastep  back 
to  Leipsic.  There  will  be  a new  world  of 
music  in  which  the  circus  calliope  will  have 
an  honorable  position,  and  tho  phonograph 
jwill  sing  heroic  or  tender  operatic  roles. 
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The  Southern  gentlemen  whd  dlS^osed  sj 
summarily  of  Miller,  the  alleged  negro  mu 
derer,  now  “ concede  ” that  they  probabl 
made  a mistake.  It  is  even  possible  thi 
they  will  apologize,  not  to  Miller,  but 
Miller’s  friends. 

The  taste  of  Harvard  in  its  concrete  reooj 
nition  of  merit  is  ever  chaste,  severe.  Vi< 
torious  Ives  of  Yale  was-  decorated  wit 
gaudy  jewels.  Trihmphant  “Jack 
Highlands  of  Harvard  will  be  the  honore 
guest  at  a clambake. 


It  E MOTE  NEPOTISM. 


Tiie  important  announcement  is  made  that 
the  rival  strong  men  now  in  town  call  each 
other  “Charley”  and  “Eugene.”  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  It  would  be  terrible  if  they 
came  to  blows. 


When  the  late  lamented  John  Pha  j 
made  his  famous  survey  in  California 
called  to  his  aid  all  of  his  cousins,  f 
second  and  more  remote,  nor  did  he  ref 
in  fact,  the  claims  of  any  relative.  It 
said  at  the  time  that  the  satire  of  Pha 
was  directed  against  the  Bache  fan 
i which  was  represented  liberally  in  the  Ci 
Survey. 

The  cry  of  nepetisra  has  since  that 
been  often  raised,  and  the  public  officer 
took  nephew  or  cousin  as  assistant  was 
garded  as  a featherer  of  the  family  n 
The  fact  that  the  man  chosen  was  capable 
that  the  officer  personally  knew  that  he 
trustworthy,  was  not  taken  into  consid 
tion.  The  unknown  seemed  more  desir: 
than  the  known. 

Now  Secretary  Carlisle  has  given  the 
ject  of  nepotism  in  all  its  branches  his  ei 
est  attention ; he  has  made  out  a list  of 
ramifications  of  nepotism  that  for  thorou 
ness  can  only  be  compared  to  the  catalo 
of  marriages  forbidden  by  mediEeval  ec 
siastical  law.  This  list  is  the  matter  of 
order  issued  June  26,  which  reads  as  folio  j 
“To  Heads  of  Bureaus.  Treasury  Deparlm 
and  Chiefs  of  Divisions,  Secretary's  Ol 
Treasury  Department: 

“Referring  to  Department  Circular  of  the  ] 
instant,  calling  for  certain  information  theil 
described  for  use  of  the  committee  of  Cong) 
to  inquire  into  Btatus  of  tbe  laws  organiz 
ttse  Executive  Departments,  you  are  requil 
to  furnish  said  information  on  the  large  blai| 
sent  you.  giving  the  name  of  eaph  officer,  cl< 
or  other  employe,  followed  by  the  stateme 
printed  on  said  blanks. 

"The  degrees  of  relationship  to  he  inclm  J 
are  as  follows: 

“Grandfather,  grandmother,  husband,  wl 
father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sis:  J 
grandson,  granddaughter,  uncle,  aunt,  neDlnl 
niece,  granduncle,  grandaunt,  grandnephij 
grandniece,  cousins  (first  and  second),  graM 
father-in-law,  grandmother-m-raw,  father-J 
law,  mother-in-law,  son-in-law.  daughter-in- bS 
brother-in-law.  sister-in-law,  stepgra>idfatli* 
slip  nr  andmother,  ttep  father,  stopmother,  st-1 
brother,  stepsister,  stepson,  stepdaughter.  [I 
“ J.  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary.1! 
It  seems,  then,  that  the  atrocious  crime! 
being  a young  man  Is  nothing  in  comparisl 
with  the  unspeakable  offence  of  being! 
grandfather-in-law  j or  a stepgrandmothl 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  some  old  man  wind 
hairs  have  whitened  in  the  service  of  tJ 
Government — Ills  mind  Is  unclouded;  he  i 
still  physically  competent;  he  is  master  I 
his  duties.  In  an  evil  moment  his  gram' 
daughter  marries  a young  clerk  in  a dena  j 
ment.  From  that  time  the  grandfather-1 3 
law  is  doomed.  The  contracting  parti.} 
were  wedded  in  the  light  of  dajj 
some  malicious  person  reports  t i 
relationship  of  the  clerks;  or  the  damn  ii) 
fact  escapes  in  spite  of  precautions;  ||- 
grandfather-in-law  is  sacrificed  on  the  aft;} 
of  youth  and  happiness,  and  the  Governmo  ? 
of  the  United  States  wields  tho  letlrij 
weapon.  This  order  will  surely  be  a di  j 
courager  of  matrimony. 

Or  is  it  possible  that  Secretary  Carlisle  hri 
invented  this  ingenious  scheme  for  the  soT 
benefit  of  hungry  Democratic  patriots  wi  j 
seek  the  places  now  filled  by  men  ot  experl 
ence?  ■*  k 
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Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  July  9, 1898. 

THE  Higginsonian  drag-net  has  caught  a con 
ductor,  who  will  stand  before  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  next  October. 

The  name  is  Paur,  and  it  belongs  to  a conductor  now  in 
Leipsie.  \ The  notices  sent  out  from  Music  Hall  to  the 
Boston  press  say  that  the  full  name  is  Emil  Pauer  ; but  is 
not  the  new  conductor,  he  that  was  formerly  known  as 
| Ernst  Paur,  born  at  Czernowitz  in  1855?  Perhaps  he  has 
changed  his  name  to  Emil,  so  that  he  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  well-known  Ernst  Pauer,  born  in  1834  ; or  per- 
haps Emil  and  Ernst  both  belong  to  him  ; or  perhaps  the 
management  made  a mistake.  I confess  that  I do  not 
know  his  full  name. 

Of  course  all  such  feeble  jests  as  “ More  Paur  to  your 
elbow,  Mr.  Higginson,”  are  barred,  and  summer  sickness 
of  the  brain  will  not  be  accepted  as  an  excuse. 


Now  that  money  enough  has  been  subscribed  for  a hall 
and  the  conductor  is  known,  there  is  a sigh  of  relief.  The 
frequenters  of  symphony  concerts  are  glad  in  the  assurance 
of  the  continuance  of  the  concerts,  and  they  hear  good  re- 
ports concerning  the  successor  to  Mr.  Nikisch.  The  pub- 
lic that  does  not  care  for  music  is  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  a change  of  conversation  in  street  cars — for  the  Boston 
street  car  is  the  Boston  salon — and  a change  of  reading 
matter  in  the  newspapers.  And  yet  the  announcement  of 
the  choice  of  conductor  is  only  the  preface  ; a large  vol- 
ume of  printed  matter  will  follow. 


You  see  again,  and  in  the  present  instance,  there  is 
severe  criticism  of  trousers.  The  Boston  musical  public 
may  be  liberal  in  its  enjoyment  of  music  of  all  ageC : it  can 
hear  with  apparent  pleasure  two  performances  (*  “ The 
Messiah”  in  the  same  season;  it  can  enjoy  Bra]  mis  aad 
native  composers  ; but  in  the  matter  of  conductors’  trousers 
it  is  adamant,  as  was  Mr  Smallweed  in  the  matter  < f gravy. 


There  are  streets  in  the  Back  Bay  that 
how  mourn  the  dwellers  theroln.  The  houses 
closed  and  barred  seem  the  abomination  of 
desolation. 


The  “Pall  Mall  Gazette”  gives  the  following  Apiinition 
of  a leit-motif:  “These  leeches  thought  better  kg  ‘roots 
of  radish  ’ than  the  modern  digestion  would  warrant,  This 
recalls  what  happened  on  a Wagner  night  in  P8i__. 
eral  ladies  received  the  visit  of  a musician  in  their  box, 
and  one  of  them  hailed  him  : ‘ Come  and  explain  it  to  us— 
you  who  know  all  about  it.  What  is  a leit-motif?’  < Well 

it  is  not  easy  to  tell  you — a leit-motif  is — a leit-motif  is 

Baroness,  suppose  yourself  to  have  eaten  a radish  ! ’ ” 


But  neithor  owls  nor  satyrs  haunt  the 
waste  places.  It  is  the  cat,  the  common  do- 
mestic cat  that,  lonely,  hungry,  enlarges  the 
gloom  of  the  scene. 


In  the  song  It  is  the  cat  that  came  back. 
In  real  life  it  Is  the  cat  that  waits  until  her 
mistress  comes  back  from  mountain  or  sea- 
shore. And  in  the  mean  time  who  provides 
for  the  faithful  beast? 


Now,  perhaps,  this  is  an  ancient  jest  ; for  your  well  ap- 
pointed jest  is  like  unto  a well  bred  comet.  It  blazes  for  a 
season  ; it  then  is  lost ; but  after  a long  interval  it  reap- 
pears, blazes  and  again  attracts  attention.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a museum  where  jests  with  long,  white  and  unkempt 
beards  and  without  teeth  are  so  arranged  that  the  public 
must  see  them  ; and  this  museum  is  the  comic  opera. 


The  society  with  a long  name  has  in  years 
past  called  attention  to  the  cruelty  of  leaving 
cats  without  suitable  provision;  but  in  spite 
of  its  appeals  each  year  sees  abandonment, 
suffering  and  untimely  death. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  cat  should  be  able 
to  earn  its  own  living.  This  Is  true  of  the 
animal  in  Its  wild  state.  It  is  man  that  has 

tamed  and  pampered  the  beast;  given  it  the 

pomp  of  burial  as  in  Egypt;  sung  Its  praises 
through  the  mouths  of  Baudelaire  and 
Gautier ; spoiled  it  in  every  way.  The  death 
•of  the  Back  Bay  cat  is  too  often  the  criminal 
negligence  of  the  Back  Bay  householder. 


Members  of  the  orchestra  will  be  interviewed  and  they 
will  express  unbounded  corybantic  delight  at  the  selection. 
Can  you  imagine  one  of  the  players  expressing  regret  ? 
There  will  be  gossip  of  a personal  and  tender  nature.  Bos- 
ton will  be  told  how  Mr.  Paur  first  met  his  wife,  if  he  is 
married;  and  if  he  is  a bachelor,  we  shall  hear  the  sad 
romance  of  a rejected  passion.  But  I understand  that  there 
is  a Mrs.  Pauer,  who  plays  the  piano  and  is  the  mother  df 
two  children. 

Then  we  shall  be  told  that  which  Liszt  said  when  he  firs^i 
heard  PauA 


This  reminds  me  that  Czibulka’s  “ Amorita  ” was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  the  36th  ult.  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  by  the  Pauline  Hall  Opera  Company  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  George  B.  McLellan.  When  you  heard 
this  operetta  at  the  Casino  in  ’85  the  English  version  used 
was  by  Messrs.  Rosenfeld  and  Goldmark,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken. The  version  used  by  Miss  Hall’s  Company  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson,  the  accomplished  musical 
critic  of  the  “ Boston  Advertiser.”  I hasten  to  add  that  no 
one  of  Mr.  Elson’s  many  friends  believe  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  dialogue  of  the  piece,  which  seems  to  be  the 
plaything  of  the  comedians.  There  was  much  gagging,  . 
and  the  fun  was  trite  and  stupid. 

> Tbe  operetta  was  handsomely  mounted.  The  chorus  and 
the  orchestra  were  fully  under  tfi^control  of  Mr.  Steindorf. 


It  was  said  of  old  that -eSlf&y  a surgical 

head  °RD^,da  j°ke  enter  Scotchman’s 

head.  But  there  are  othgr  people  who  can- 
not take  a jest.  When  Dumas’  “Denise” 
was  played  the  other  night  at  Drury  Lane 
an  enemy  of  Oscar  Wilde  wrote  to  a London 
journal  that  epigrams  in  “Denise”  were  bor- 

“Lady  Windermere’s 
Eatu  and  he  asked  who  is  this  hold  Dumas 
A Frenchman,  Maurice  Spronk,  swallowed 

batsbwithan?  r°8e  t0  the  8Urface  in  the  De- 
bats  with  a long  account  of  Dumas,  and  in- 
dignant denials  of  plagiarism. 


read  from  score.  Dr.  Hans  Guido  v<W 

Bulow  will  undoubtedly  figure  in  an  eccentric  but  appne-  pte  music  of  Czibulka  was  more  or  lelsdisarrangll  • num- 
-lative  role.  Someone  that  was  on  speaking  terms  with  1 ibers  were  omitted,  and  there  were  interpolations  of  the 
achumann  ywll  certify  to  the  faithfulness  of  Paur’s  reading  English  drawing  room  school.  The  chief  parts  were  taken 
of  the  Rhemfeh  symphony.  And  so  on.  and  so  on.  . by  Miss  Hall,  Miss  Clara  Lavine,  Miss  Rosa  Cooke,  and 

. | Messrs.  John  E.  Brand,  Wm.  Blaisdell,  Jacques  Kruger 

nn-  ’land  Alfred  C-  Wheelan.  A serenade  for  female  voices  com- 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  protests  sensihlv 
against  the  slush  that  is  written  concerning 
musical  prodigies.  “ We  are  told  of  one  that 

SJnd  thfd  iDS5ght  int0  muslc  I* 

yond  the  dreams  of  the 
aonna;”  this  must 


[ There  should  be  a Manual  for  the  use  of  conductors  con 
templating  an  engagement  in  Boston,  and  the  directions  in 
the  matter  of  Boston  customs,  dress,  deportment  should  be 
explicit  abd  indexed. 

When  Mr.  Nikisch  first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Music 
Hall  he  wounded  unconsciously  the  feelings  of  several  of 
our  most  esteemed  patronesses  of  music  ; for  his  trousers, 
although  they  were  said  to  be  a triumph  of  the  sartorial  art 
of  Leipsie,  were  of  the  accordeon  pattern. 

Mr.  Nikisch  made  a fatal  mistake  in  slighting  the  honor- 
able advances  of  a patroness  who  affects  to  make  or  mar 
ihe  success  of  musical  aspirants.  This  patroness  is  an  at- 
tempted combination  of  Minerva  and  Venus,  a classical 
two-headed  woman.  Now  Mr.  Nikisch,  a man  of  genial 
disposition,  preferred  the  society  of  musicians  and  agree 
able  male  amateurs  of  music. 


I posed  by  Mr.  J.  Henry  McLellan  and  C.  M.  S.  McLellan, 
and  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  met  with 
marked  favor,  and  familiarity  has  not  cooled  the  desire  of 
the  audiences  for  repetitions. 

The  operetta  has  met  with  popular  success  in  spite  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  comedians.  Mr.  Wheelan  works  inces 
santly  to  amuse  the  audience,  but  his  comic  stock  in  trade 
is  limited  ; its  chief  characteristic  is  an  india  rubber  face 
which  he  moves  apparently  at  will  to  either  cheek  and  fastens 
t lere  securely.  And  then  he  has  well  defined  memories  of 
the  pranks  of  Francis  Wilson.  Mr.  Brand,  on  the  other 


hand,  takes  his  part  very  seriously,  and  plays  it  with  in 
tense  self  respect.  His  “ Frf  Bombarda”  suggests  vividly 


,*▼>•*  , ttt  >1  , — v i v iu.iv 

Richard  III.  as  played  by  a robust,  deep  lunged  actor 
of  the  old  school,  now  happily  extinct. 


Mr.  Paur  should  be  provided  with  a chart  by  which  he  * * * 

may  steer  his  course.  All  social  shoals  and  ledges  should  Sandow  appeared  at  the  Tremont  the  3d  inst  ■ not  to  hnlrl 
be  racked,  that  he  may  sail  safely  in  the  currents  of  popu-  up  “Amorita,”  for  the  pleasant  jingle  of  the  music  the 
anty-  - * ••  popularity  of  Miss  Hall,  and  the  handsome  setting  of’  the 

j operetta  have  insured  its  run  ; butfe  serves  as  an  athletic 
epilogue.  He  excites  attention  and  Wmiration.  Harvard 
positions.  Unfortunately  I was  unable  to  be  present  I University  has  approved  of  him,  fw  Professor  Sargent 

- _ ^ thumped  him,  looked  down  his  throat,  stood  on  his  bel- 

mderstand  that  he  was  welcomod  cordially,  applauded  applied  tape  measure,  litmus  paper  and  test  tubes  and 
tjgptily  throughout  the  evening,  and  that  knowing  the  ex-  ffave  him  an  unqualified  certificate  of  merit. 

.ellence  of  the  strings,  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  Meanwhile  the  hated  rival  Sampson  is  at  the  Park  The- 


Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven  appeared  the  27th  ult.  at  a Prom 
enade  concert  as  the  conductor  of  some  of  his  own  com 


he  drummer,  who  under  the  spell  of  Mr.  De  Koven’s  steady  atre-  A petition  has  been  addressed  to  the  authorities, 


.x  i-uv  wj.  xtai.  ivuvcu  b bicciuy  -i — ctuuiessea  t 

;lare  did  noble  work.  After  the  concert  Messrs.  Ellis  and  which  asks  that  he  may  be  granted  leave  to  omit  the  p in 
•omee,  of  Music  Hall,  invited  the  composer  of  “Robin*  his  name,  and  thus  “ illustrate  the  writings  of  the  Bible  on 

i i the  streno*t-h  nf  Qow-> »» 


lood”  to  sit  down  at  meat,  and  after  he  was  thus  refreshed 
ie  was  escorted  properly  to  the  train  that  bore  him  to  New 

fork. 

“ The  Observant  Citizen”  in  the  Boston  “ Post  ” of  the 
8th  ult.  reviewed  Mr.  De  Koven’s  methods  of  conducting; 

“ iIr-  DeKoven  conducts  with  his  whole  body  and  both  hands.  His 
jage  presence,  so  to  speak,  is  peculiar,  and  he  has  a habit  of  bend- 
ighis  body  at  the  hips,  toggle  joint  fashion,  which  would  be  arnus- 
ig  if  it  were  not  so  earnest,  and  which,  despite  its  frequent  approach 
> the  grotesque,  carries  with  it  a force  and  magnetism  which  have 
ieir  effect  upon  his  hand. 

“With  the  baton  in  his  right  hand,  in  forte  passages,  he  resembles 
blacksmith  pounding  on  his  anvil— although  few  blacksmiths  can 
immer  out  such  financial  results.  His  left  hand,  when  not  moving 
i sympathy  with  .its  fellow,  is  rested  on  his  hip  or  thrust  into  his 

“But,  thanks  to  that  toggle  joint  movement,  he  has  come  near  to 
ie  discovery  of  perpetual  motion,  for  the  tails  of  his  dress  coat  are 
wer  still ; indeed,  they  are  frequently  dangerously  near  a right- 
igle  to  the  rest  of  his  garment. 

?I  am  pained  to  relate  that  Mr.  DeKoven  dangled  in  front  of  his 
ist  a monocle,  and,  horror  of  horrors ! his  trousers  were  perilously 
,ose_tothe  fashion  said  to  be  affected  by  one  Newman  Noggs.” 


the  strength  of  Samson,”  in  connection  with  Sunday  “ sa- 
cred concerts.  I hope  this  petition  will  be  granted.  It 
would  be  a pleasure  to  see  him  in  realistic  Biblical  scenes. 

ut  who  in  the  “ Golden  Wedding  ” company  will  take  the 
parts  of  the  Philistines  and  “ Delilah  ?” 

— ^ Philip  Hale. 

Feed  who  advised  W' 

oil  and  burn  * anv  f soak  In 

who  “goes  back oif  sihven"™  ZTeTZ  h* 

Waa  ^^HfoHayheis  “critldsed  ? ** 

JntrCZZerc the 

against  two  c’ot^ in'a  cell  ^ protes«°g 
tion  of  criminals  brSs  S°X 

Jft  an  „nn.t — .l,  dining  of  heart.  And  it  j 


be- 

average  prima 
i«r>f  refer  to  Cyril  Tyler 

Of  the  other,  that  he  has  already  composed 
B ty  ’worts,,  being  bar0l  a^ore  years 
Mage -and  this  refers  to  Raoul  of  an  un- 
pronounceable Polish  name.  “The  artistic 
world  has  the  right  to  protest  agatnst  prect 

Thi1sSJmmaitU"ty  33  a 8ubstitute  for  art.” 
don  w«P  admlratioa  is  not  confined  to  Lon 
don,  we  suffer  irom  it  In  Boston. 


Public  waste  barrels  for  street  use  are  nrn 
vided  in  Brooklyn  by  a society  Here 
Boston  the  experiment  has  been  tried  f0J& 

rlllT*  he  Post  0fflce’  withSaf 

These  barrels  are  a part  of  the  street-'dOll 

ing  system  of  the  town,  and 

should  help  the  authorities  in  tliis  m^r/ 


1 L^i 


l 


TJh®  b*rber  sh°P  ‘s  a . (he  past. 

The  barber  now  lives  only';  --^Arabian 

«^dlD  P°SSini’s  op/ni.  fhe-  tomso- 
al  artist  is  his  successor,  and  he  is  found 

fnJ  parin’’  StUdi°’”  °r  “al'tiStiC  hair-cut- 


he[e  areno  more  Plumbers,  pure 
and  simple;  that  is,  if  a plumber  can  be  pure 

ersd  ”Sth?  e'  lk6re  are  “Pract'eal  plumb- 
,re  are  sanitary  plumbers;”  there 
are  engineering  plumbers.”  And  they  all 
charge  about  the  same  7 


Boots  and  shoes  are  now  known  as  “foot- 

S£”.;bSTfs  and  neckties  are  “neck- 

altho  ,’hbl  “ bats  arf  s“ll  hats  ; and  trousers, 
by  {esthetic  is  a word  affected 

scJf  rc  n ? 3’  are  stiU  tr«"sers;  for  no 

self-respecting  person  wears  “pants.” 


All  these  specimens  of  hifalutin  are  svmn 
toms  of  a desire  to  ennoble  a prosafe  busi' 
ness;  and  yet  Walt  Whitman  tells  us  there' 
\sno  trade  In  which  a man  cannot  be  a hero 
losing  the  simplicity  of  consciX 

c«er  s play  gloried  in  his  calling  and  was 

thTvd  L0rKC}  Mayor  of  Dondong  Nor  dfd 
enerable  and  learned  man  of  the 

Ttawo”,wleM“  *•  th.  tarte? 

uie  world  was  younger  then. 


tt,rn0frSf0lHolden  of  Maine  is  not  alone  in 
he  belief  that  the  world  is  flat.  A book  em 

tha^  theor*r’  Witten  seriously  and 
w Xaconsi?erable  dismay  of  learning,  was 

andfoXSeSXTadX!:3  ^ 


triumph 

^ p"Sr.“  “ - “•  A°<« 


it 


yTu,to,yk°  * Ml 


The  comrnij 
buildings 
of  thei 
in 

repo: 

Mil1--' 


ointed  to  examine  the 
‘VSSrld’s  Fair  condemn  two 
that  it  a tire  broke  out 
y lives  would  oe  lost.  It  is 
he  commission  will  “probably 
mendations  in  conformity.”  Aud 
Ion  is  bound  with  red  tape.  Mayor 
bn,  however,  ideolares  that  the  city 
will  require  that  aftr  dangerous  buildiug 
must  at  ouce  be  made  sate,  and  he  proposes 
to  cut  the  tape  with  his  official  sword. 

Another  terrible  accident  is  added  to  the 
list  of  this  summer.  The  saddest  leature  of 
the  latest,  as’Iudeed  of  the  others,  is  that  the 
slaughter  was  apparently  the  result  ot  gross 
carelessness.  I 


'5Ks  a strange  ti 
and  It- seems  hard! 

editor  of  the  di(0RK|£  Revue  -Mes  Deux 
Mobiles  should  be ’tf$ictim  of  "enormohs 
bike  kni  air.-'  ICIs  weff  to  wait  for%the  whole 
|te|||  "Tte  beeiiAjttgn'jlujClew  Kng- 

trreprow 
unwisely, 


story.  There'' 
liind  l^ho  enuUT 
sul®,  perhaps 
from  disgrace. 


tat  .comes  from  Paris, 

sible  that  the'famous 
s. 


Rrttnd  fraid  great 
to  shield  others 


•r*. 


The  “Pops”  end  this  week,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  not  prolonged  at  least 
until  August.  They  have  given  amusement 
of  a healthy  nature  to  many,  aud  a summer 
in  the  city  without  some  such  amusement  is 
dreary.  The  weather  does  not  inspire  a 
lonely  man  with  thS^desire  to  stay  at  home 
of  an  evening  in  a heated  room  and  read 
“Improving  booft|.” . 

The  last  bulleti\of  the  Public  Library 
shows  recent  additions  in  the  line  of  the 
drama.  These  additions  are  chiefly  in 
gh : 20  pieces  byGoudinet;  7 byLaya; 
Sarriere,  and  41  by  Meilhac,  or  Meilhac 
Halevy.  Ot  course  it  is  an  excellent 
; tor  a Public  Library  to  own  as  many 
its  as  possioie;  but  a sense  of  proportion 
Selecting  for  an  English-speaking  city  is 
alsb  desirable. 


0 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


tke  at  Chicago  this 


Men  and  women 
week  concerning  children's  literature,  pres- 
ent and  future.  The  subject  is  one  b£  uni- 
versal interest,  for  tlie  mental  food  of  the 
child  should  be  chosen  as  carefully  as  the 
food  that  nourishes  the  body. 

The  children  of  to-day  are  fortunate  in 
this:  that  the  opportunity  of  selection,  is 
greater  than  in  days  gone  by.  There  are 
newspapers  and  magazines,  hanAMBnely  illus- 
trated and  carefully  edited,  for  tne  delight  of 
boys  and  girls.  In  former  years  the  young 
were  not  so  considered;  there  w^re  fairy 
stories,  aud  there  were  h°°ks  of  an  educa- 
tional tendency  that  often  induced  priggish- 
ness, as  “Se.nford  and  Merton,”  with  its  in- 
tolerable Mr.  Barlow  and  h&  never 
ending  sermons.  Then  came  the  en- 
tertaining Rollo  hooks,  in  which  Jonas 
figures,  the  incarnation  of  a type  of 
prudent,  successful  Yankee  that  is  now  un- 
fortunately as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  Mayne 
Reid  appeared  with  his  stories  of  adventure  ^ 
in  which  lessons  of  geography,  botany  and  ^ 
natural  history  were  pleasingly  disguised  as  j 
pills  in  jelly.  Oliver  Optic  and  Horati^ 
Alger,  Jr.,  were  in  a measure  realists  for 
jhildren’s  use;  and  then  there  is  a long  list 
fames,  Ballyntine,  Kingston,  Miss  Alcott, 
teator  of  Prudy  and  the  teller  of  the 

i i.. , f A li/tn  Th  on  tin  nro 


e World's  ! fair  concerning 
> write  them$ls  all  very  in- 
j rings  oritiqism  rather  than! 
creatiojj^f^^reat  ’ work  of  fiction  springs3 
from  j 

But  this  is  Hn  'hgTof  talk  and  rushing  into' 
print.  As  Mn%rederic  Harrison  remarked, 
we  see  more  disposed  to  read  about  the 
authors  of  famous  or  enduring  books  than  to 
rend  the  books  themselves. 

In  other  words,  this  is  an  age  when  indi- 
viduality is  mighty  interesting  to  the  world 
at  large.  Individuality  rules  in  art,  if  we 
accept  the  popular  estimate,  and  thus  the 
success  of  a Paderewski  is  explained.  We 
read  eagerly  the  personal  gossip,  the  reccol- 
lections  of  men  who  have  known  others  of 
their  kind,  whose  names  are  in  the  mouth  of 
the  world.  Thus  many  a reader,  although 
he  doeS  not  know  Mr.  George  Riddle,  will 
follow  his  professional  life  to  see  what  he 
says  about  play  actors  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact; 

* — 

The  danger  in  the  pursuit  of  such  a 
chimera  is  this':  That  there  is  an  absence  of 
^eiise  of  value.  The  chambermaid’s  gossip 
Hinds  as  many  readers  as  the’ftioughts  of  the 
blue-stockingAwhoiu  she  serves.  The  valet 
often  seems  more  important  than  the  states- 
man whose  toilet  he  prepares.  The  subordi- 
nates are, . angular  to  relate,  often  held  the 
more  wotth^of  belief;  for  it  is  said  that 
they  havefl.o  ogect  in  deceiving;  but  this  is 
1 stran^e  ilfusTmT. 


Fr 


dventures  of  Alice.  Then  there 
great  books,  read  enthusiastically 
!se,  old  and  young,  “The^Vrabiap, 
_nd  “Robinson’ Crusoe.’"*  ' 
en  to-day  are  perhaps  more  exacting 
than  were  their  parents  before  them.  It  is 
not  uufionynon  to  find  girls  of  tender  year & 
who  scoff  * the  deeds  of  Jack,  the  Giant 
Killer,  and  read  Little  Red  Ridinghood  with- 
out a quiver.  There  is  no  such  country  to 
them  a*  Wonderland.  Grimm’s  stories, 
Arabian  legends  and  tales  from  the  Norse 
ate  to  them  alike  absurd  .and  frivolous. 
They,  as  their  elders,  must'  needs  analyze 
Aid  rejeffi.  They  are  the  legitimate  children 
of  tJMugrind.  Tliey  want  facts.  There 
nffcrwasan  elf,  a sylph*  a dwarf  Auth 
nmgic  power,  a giant  with  vast  stom<i|Bhio 
capacity.  Princesses,  beautiful  or  ugly,  Tire 
only  found  in  the  Statesman’s  year  book. 
Before  these  children  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  myth  they  have  rejected  the  legend 
with  its  apparent  meaning. 

Too  often  these  children  are  encouraged 
by  their  parents  in  their  rejection  of  faijv 
stories,  which  are  the  disguised  results  ol 
the  experience  of  ancient  nations  and  ancient- 
people.  The  parents  say,  “These  stoics T 
are  silly;  they  are  also  untrue.”  But  are 
there  no  lessons  of  bravery,  truthfulness  and 
general  goodness  to  be  learned  from  these 
same  tales?  And  are  not  these  books,  when 
fcsed  In  moderation,  an  agreeable  relaxation, 
a desirable  change,  from  the  primary  books 
of  instruction? 

. Children  will  in  due  time,  and  as  a rale  too 
soon,  lose  many  of  the  illusions  of  infancy. 
Let  them,  when  they;  are  men  and  women, 
learn,  if  they  will,  tlrtd  the  story  which  once 
delighted  them  is  a sun-myth;  but  let  them 
for  a time  believe  that  long  ago  there  was  an 
age  when  innocence  wa*  always  rewarded 
and  wickedness  was  always  punished;  when 
the  birds  and  the  beasts  were  kind  to  the. 
good  ; when  Nature  herself  was  not  the  raw, 
cruel  being  of  modern  scientists,  but  smiling, 
beneficent  to  all  who  Wore  pure  In  heart.- 


The  Misses  Borden  were  legally  entitled  to 
their  sten-janlffier’s , property.  The, delicacy 

as  well  as  the  modesty  shown  in  the  waiving 
of  their  rights  is  certainly  a rebuke  to  some; 
who  still  persist  in  declaring  a most  un-*  ■ 
fortunate  girl  to  be  sordid  and  hardened. 

Russia’s  friends  are  the  United  States  Urn? 
"^[absolute  despotism  is  the  best 
two  republics,  f A century 
ilar  strange  bedfeilowship, 
the  Great  was  friendly  to  the 
patriots;  levied  toll  oi)  Hessians 
who,  as  “’bought  and  sold  cattle,”  passed 
through*  his  dominions,  and  sent  a sword  of 
honor  to  Washington. 

From  many  a summer  resort  comesTfhe 
same  story;  and  that  is  one  'dt- -comparative* 
ly^|le  business.  JJ.  >s  net  that  Nature  has 
deteriorated ; ^t  is  not  that  the  hotels  are  not 
well  kept.  But  the  times  are  hard,  and  if 
people  leave  their  homes  it  is  to 'visit  fniends 
or  to.see'the  World's  Fair. 


France 
of  frien 
(ago 
wheijj 
Arnei 


% O 

'for  driving  in  the 


The  attention  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews, 
who  is  so  interested  in  slang,  is  respectfully 
called  to  this  speech  of  Senator  Jones  of  Ne- 
vada: “ CohfidbifeeDe  golly  swashed;  what 
Unpeople  want  is  money.” 

^ This  is  the  season 
rsuburbs,  along  the  ocean  beach,  and  over 
Country  hills.  Our  men  and  women  too  often 
bolt  upright,  with  a pained  expression,  as 
though  they  were  the  victims  of  extreme  dis- 
comfort.   

They  are  not  devitalized.  Their,  angular- 
ity when  they  sit  on  carriage  jjjeats  has 
always  excited  the  \jonder  of  French  and 
ins  who  natuiJplly  lounge  in  curves. 

f railway  cars  this  stiffness  of  position  is 
f surprising.  The  passenger  is  torn  by 
conflicting  emotions.  He  is  thankful  if  he 
has  a seat;  but  he  dreads  delay  from  a possi- 
ble hot-box,  and  the  upholstery  of  the  car 
aggravates  the  natural  dust  and  heat. 

This  species  of  passenger  was  described 
graphically  by  an  unknown,  whose  linos  are 
preserved  in  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana’s  “House- 
hold Book  of  Poetry”: 

"I  met  him  In  the  cars, 

Wher<*  resignedly  he  sat; 

III*  hair  was  full  of  dust, 

And  ho  was  hi*  cm  vat; 

lie  was  furthermore  embellished 
Hy  a ticket  In  his  hat." 


"There  is  savage  war  in  the  T^ce 
and  denunciatory  letters  are  written 
angry  men  and,iy^men.  It  seems  also  that 
Mrs.  Orrasbv  “%rst  into  a flood  of  tears, 
saying,  that  she  had  been  grossly  Insulted  ” 
because  Judge  Day  spoke  as  follows  at  a 
meeting:  “This  work  was  done  -with  a 

courage  not  less  than  that  drst*ayed  by  Mrs. 
Ormsby  at  Rome  whep  she  dropped  the 
peace  flag  in  the  arms,;  of  a gladiator  and 
stood  upon  the  Tarpeian  rock.”  It  is  hard 
to  find  the  insult  lurking'  in  this  burst  of 
rhetoric.  There  sureiy  ik  nothing  improper 
in  the  act  of  a wdman  standing  upon  the 
Tarpeian  rock. 


There  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  stiffness 
of  body  when  the  passenger  is  borne  along 
In  a smoothly  rolling  carriage.  Men  and 
women  should  show  the  outside  world  that 
they  are  relaxing.  They  are  not  on  parade; 
they  are  not  going  u,p  the  broad  aisle ; they 
are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer. 
Relaxation  has  a definite  meaning.  There  is 
a time  for  lounging. 


Many  will  learn  with-  iegret  .of  Mr.  Bern- 
hard  Listemannls  intejgtion  'to  settle  in 
Chicago.  As  TlOTuist  and  ■ conductor 
he  has  made , much’”  in  this  town  for 
musiegLxigh^eousness  by  the  introduction  of 
novelties.1.  The  lovers!  of  music  owe  him  a 
heavy  debt,  'for'  fie  is  a man  of  to-day,  and 
appreciates  the' .fact  that  music  did  not  Mie 
with.  Mendelssohn;  and  that  it  is  not  confined 
within.'^teyiy^lflmundaries. 

r7The  irony  of  the  Greek  tragedy  is  sur- 
passed by  the  fate  of  a low  comedian  in 
London.  In  the  'first  place,  he  lived  at  a 
house  called  “The  Chestnuts.”  Then,  the 
-hlef  actor  ini  his  domestic  drama  was'  his 
mother-in-law;Vho  in  the  concrete  avenged 
all  the  wrongfc  in  the  .abstract  endured  by 
her  kind  for  so  nyiny  years  upon  the  stage. 

Is  the  summer  visit  of  to-day  as  prolonged 
and  exhaustive  as  that  of  former  years,  when 
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jounHry  wftSt 
left  with  the- 
ten  protects  him 
by,  dwelling  inA 
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with  coral  to  grand- 
knitting, arrived  in  the 
e departure  of  the  snow  and 
of  the  same  ? The  citi- 
gainst  counter  invasion 
; for  the  flat  is  a destroy- 


INSOMNIA  ASA  SPUR.”,*; 

The  horrors  of  in  so  ami  a have  been  told 
I graphically  Ay  many.  ^flPerhaps  the  most 
vivid  expression  oLthre  form  of  mental  agony 
in  the  celebrated  poem  by  James  Thomson, 
in  which  he  describes  "in  haunting  verse 
“The  Images  of  the  Hours.”  But  there  is  a 
certain  pleasure  when  the  victim  has  de- 
scended to  “these  hideous  Malebolgesdeep,” 
if  he  is  a man  of  fantasticiedmagination,  and 
one  who  can  look  with  analytical  eye  on 
“the  awful  image  of  a nameless  dread.” 

This  strange  pleasure  comes  from  the  in- 
tense quickening  of  a sense.  Take  the  oase, 
for  instance,  of  a dweller  in  a lonely  flat.  It 
is  summer,  and  the  windows  are  open.  The 
man  is  in  bed. ' At  first  he  does  not  feel  his 
isolation,  for  the  street  cars  thunder  by,  and 
he  is  conscious  of  the  existence  of  fellow  be- 
ings ; he  could  call  to  them  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, But  it  is  midnight,  and  the  street  it- 
self is  stAi  asleep.  Then  the  eyes  and  the 
ears-'OfVwe  sufferer  begin  their  active  work. 

He  Kaffirs  the  closing  of  a window  a block 
away;  the  saunter  of  a remote  policeman 
seems  the  iron  step  of  Fate ; the  laugh  of  a 
belated  cook,  as  she  bids  her  swain  good 
night,  is  of  Mephistopbelian  hardness ; the 
cracking  of  a floor,  three  doors  removed,  is 
as  the  discharge  of  a cannon.  Then  there 
are  those  mysterious  noises  only  neard  at 
night:  strange  sighs,  long  conversations  in 
the  hall,  the  rumble  of  a lounge  moved  ap- 
parently by  heavily  shod  beings,  the  rustle 
of  curtains  that  feel  no  air,  the  stir  or 
stretching  of  something  that  has  no  natural 
form.  All  this  is  in  the  dark ; tliebftaBn  ter^, 
work  in  the  medium’s  cabinet;  whrorfiights 
are  brought  everything  is  in  its  place,  and 
tb.e  disturbers  are  creatures  of  air.  Tetnot 
for  jewels  or  public  honors  would  the  lonely 
man  walk  through  the  lohg  and  uarri^v  hall. 
Behind  each  door  stands  a m.idced  man  with 
a, n axe;  ironical  chuckles  would  follow  timid 
footsteps;  or  something  quiet  and  undefined 
would  confront  the  searcher,  wh^T* would 
never  return  alive. 

Or  it  is  the  eye  that  is  at  work.  Light  ap- 
pears where  there  should  be  darkness. 
Noiseless  walkers  are  half  seen  as  they  pass 
the  chamber  door.  There  are  geometric! 


by  Durer 
man,  and 
T£e  looking 
js  61  others 


figures  on  the  celling, 
looks  steadily  at  till 
watches  him  without 
glass  has  a dweller, 

crowd- space.  1 3BetiiL'  1 

Now  if  the  would-be  sleeper  tgould  utilize 
these  sensorial  enlargements  as.  food,  for  the 
imagination  which  is  his  stock  invtpad&  tem- 
porary iremmnia  jjfight'  be  courted  eagerly. 
Fuseli  ate  extravagantly  bf  raw  pork  before 
going  to  bed  that  he  might  dream  frightful 
dreams  and  afterward  reproduce  them  with 
Inis  brush.  Civilized  man  thus  by  insomnia  ap- 
proaches the  quick-witted  animals  in  natural 
advantages.  . Cats  see  in  the  dark;  and  it^j 
thought  by  many  that  dogs  in  full  day  see 
the  inhabitants  of  the  air.  So,  too,  the  hear- 
ing of  the  dog  is  so  acute  that  a musical 
sound  pleasing  to  man  gives  him  intense 
pain,  and  he  howls. 


nt  exhaustion  titt^away 
of  casos  tile  ability  tiT^eprc^ 
Ions  of  night  wntcho^  ,Otheiv 
L mi$ht  bo  etwHytfyr  first  of 
ts  and  devalues.  Science  may- yfit'-alo 
• with'thU«xhanstion  afid' regulate  in-: 
soinnla,  so  that  the  author  may  stay  aw,ak£ 
at  will  until  he  Is  charged  sufficiently  with 
ideas  and  then  gain  recuperative  sleep. 

u£~i  i ^ 

Robert  Buchanan  declares  that  the  literary, 
profession  is  “mean,  snobbish  and  ill  paid.’’ 

He  adds  : 

I have  chosen,  in  preference  ot  joining  any 
Oliquo  ot  authors  or  log-rollers,  the  liberty  of 
speaking  my  mind,  with  Hie  result  that  the 
whole  trine  of  professional  literary  men  has 
been  un  in  arms  against  me.  I care  little  for 
fame,  less  for  money.  1 know  too  many  famous 
mon  to  respect  them,  too  many  rich  men  to 
envy  tuem. 


But  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a poor  witness.  He 
first  won  notoriety  by  an  indecent  and  anony- 
mous assault  on  brother  poets.  His  life  since 
that  day  has  apparently  been  one  of  quar- 
rels, complaints,  denigration  of  others  and 
self-laudation.  And  yet  the  singer  of  “The 
Ballad  of  Judas  Iscariot’’  is  a man  of  un- 
doubted talent. 


Mr.  Buchanan  should  not  thus,  abuse  the 
trade  he  plies.  If  he  believes  that  he  is  not 
duly  appreciated,  he  should  put  his  trust  in 
the  avenger,  Time. 


J 


It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  “literary  fellows’” 
are  the  irritable  race  described  by  Horace/ 
Lawyers,  doctors,  business  men  do  not  sneer 
so  generally  at  their  colleagues  as  do  the 
makers  of  reading  stuff.  Mr.  Besant  advised 
young  men  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  Muse 
to  earn  a livelihood  some  other  way,  and  thus 
be  independent  of  literary  work. 

But  prosperity  does  not  necessarily  kill 
foolish  sensitiveness  or  envy.  ‘ 

Apropos  of  the  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
James  Means  on  “The  Problem  of  Man- 
flight,”  it  may  be  said  that  the  failure  of  fly- 
ing machines  is  attributed  by  certain  enthu- 
siasts to  the  unskilled  passenger  or  rider. 
They  say  “No  one  can  ride  at  first  a bicy- 
\ There  is  this  difference:  The  prac- 
round  of  the  airships  is  at  killing  dis- 
from  the  earth. 


hick  Telescope  Intimates  that  comets, 
kes,  go  in  pairs. 

onsensus  of  English  oculists  is  that 
„ trie  light  is  preferable  to  either  gas, 
or  candles,  and  that  there  is  no 
ticated  ease  of  injury  to  eyesight 
ht  the  incandescent  light.  It  is  well- 
to  till  travelers  that  the  sun  in  Eng- 
is  not  of  much  account. 

* The  wounded  in  the  late  West  Shore  acci- 
dent receive  letters  from  enterprising  lawyers 
.in  New  York  who  are  anxiou^to  bring  suits 
j on  percentage.  There  is  an 'article  inutile 
1 Code  by  which  such  lawyers  coiuld  be  thrown 
^ out  of  the  bar. 

Civilization  may  be,  after  all,  an  evil,  as 
Rousseau  peached.  Of  159H732  persons  test- 
, colon-bUndness  inAiaarka  anLEurope 
nearly  4 per  cent,  were  found  to  be  color 
blind.  When  the  same  tests  were  applied  to 
a mixed  lot  of  pure  bred  natives  and  Indian 
, tribes  the  proportion  was  onlj  0.7  per  cent. 


(QviJhj  /« y7  - 
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Mrs.  Henrietta  Russell  told  “a  congres' 
representative  women  ’’  at  Chicago  that 
once  talked  with  Mr.  Gladstone  about  dr« 
tfhts  is  not  surprising,  for  Mr.  Gladstom 
r>“r.t?°“s>  and  is  willing  to«tlkfi#n  any*,, 
jeet  that  pertains  to  humanity. 

The  great  statesman  would  gladly  see  “ 
women  dressed  in. an  art  robe  without  alb 
V a collar.”  And,  then,  looking  at  El 
Russell  over  the  height  of  his  collar,  he  ac 
|u>  Men’s  clothes  are  all  wrong,  too.” 

h fortunately  he  did  not  name  corrective 
rr1s  fair  to  presume  that  his  devotion  to  t 
t assies  would  lead  him  to  approve  of  t 
roga  as  the  proper  robe  of  statesmen.  T 
& reV6r’  and  the  Pl“*l>at  are  not 
•vmpathy,  and  tue  conservative  Englishmt 
t would  never  give  up  the  latter. 

m^°r  WOl,ld  the  toga  pass  with  every  state 
or  r.uJfr-  Mr.  “Tom”  Reed,  for  it 
Wlght  welcome  its  reappearance  ■ bt 
osuch  men  as  Mahone  it  would  be  irVar 
in  the  far  West  a suit  of  armor  would  t 

c«ttha«bM  !?gislative  halls.  and  a ligl 
favor  \vith*  easl  y turned  has  already  foun 
TP' °r  with  some  of  our  local  statesmen. 


j The  pride  of  Boston  was  Indeed  humbled  [ 
Tuesday.  Our  follow  townsman,  Mr.  Flat- 
tery, was  knockod  out  by  '*•  Cyclone  ” Morris 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Naw  York  ; eight  ' 
soubrettes  were  dismissed  ignominiously  by 
Vaccas,  tho  manager  of  a Coney  Island  enter- 
tainment, because  they  were  “Boston  girls”; 
nnd  tho  Bostons  were  beaten  by  the  New 
f orks  at  baseball,  eighteen  to  six.  Ichabod! 
Ichabod!  jm 

The  summer  philosophy  of  Mr.  John  Stet- 
son is  homely  but  timely,  not  unlike  the  terse 
saws  of  the  ancients.  His  words  should  riug 
In  the  ears  of  all  that  take  vacations.  “When 
I Work,  I’m  a hat'd  worker;  when  I loaf,  I 
suppose  that  I’nt  a big  loafer." 

In  the  interesting  “Impressions”  of 
George  Riddle,  which  are  published  daily  In 
the  Journal,  it  appeals  that  as  far  back  as 
1878  Mr.  Riddle  named  Josfah  Quincy  “The 
Agitator,”  and  said, of  him:  “He  is  not  only 
a born  orator,  but.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  a 
I born  manipulator  of  persons.”  Perhaps  fif- 
I teen  years  ago  Mr.  Quincy  was  a fiery  force ; 

[ but  to-day  he  works  like  a mole  in  the 
| ground  or  with  the  frozen  dignity  of  a gla- 
I , cier. 

"p  I 

All  the  Tear  Round  makes  the  discourag- 
ing statement  that  in  nine  English  villages 
out  oj  ten,  the  pne  notion  of  enjoyment  is 
drunkenness.  ‘‘It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  in- 
habitants it  is  the  only  description  of  enter- 
tainment which  offers.”  Great,  too,  is  the 
monotony  of  life  in  many  of  our  own  villages, 
in  former  years  tliechief  amusement  was 
Uhat  severe  entertMment  known  as  the 
, pB)  ceum,.  But  the  days  of  cite  Lyceum  are 
(over,  and  the  barroom  of  the  country  hotel 
has  now  few  rivals.  a “ . 

r__ - l-.1L* 

1ST  AIK.. 

A long  and  interesting  article  entitled 
“TheProblem  of  Manflight”  appeared  this 
week  in  a contemporary.  It  was  written  by 
Mr.  James  Means,  who  is  enthusiastic  in 
t whatever  he  undertakes;  in  the  formation  of 
anew  political  party,,  or  in  the  investigation 
of  a scientific  problem.  This  article  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  announcement  that  the  Charita- 
ble Mechafl^o  Association  has  appointed  a 
'^committee  “to  inquire  into  the  questions 
whether  it  would  be  likely  to  encourage 
aerial  experimentation  for  the  association  to 
offer  prizes  to  inventors  for  models  and  plans, 
and  whether  it  should  put  the  space  of  the 
Mechanics’  Building  at  their  service.” 

Since  the  days  of  Daedalus  man  has  tried 
to  be  master  of  the  air.  The  machines  have 
been  elaborate  or  simple.  Robert  Hooke,  in 
the  17th  century,  an  ingenious  fellow,  tried 
various  experiments?  he  rigged  a machine  of 
springs  and  suecedaneous  wings,  not  unlike 
those  of  bats ; he  also  tried  horizontal 
vanes,  wb  r turned  an  endless  serhw  in  the  1 
centre,  wft  ji  Helped  to  move  the  wings;  but 
we  are  not  told  that  Mr.  Hooke  actually 
flew. 

Men  have  flown.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle 
gives  the  history  of  John  Baptist  Dante,  an 
excellent  mathematician  of  Perugia  in  the 
15th  ceptury.  “One  of  his  most  subtle  in- 
ventions was  to  make  a pair  of  wings  so 
exaotly  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  his 

Ibody  that  he  made  use  of  them  to  fly  with. 

He  made  the  experiment  of  it  several  times 
over  the  Lake  of  Trasimenus,  and  with  such 
success  that  it  inspired  him  with  the  bold- 
ness to  divert  the  whole  city  of  Perugia 
with  the  sight.  The  time  he  pitched 
upon  . was  the  solemnity  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Bartholomew  d’Alviano  with 
the  sister  of  John  Paul  Baglioni.  When  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  assembled  in 
the  great  square,  behotd,  our  Dante  at  once 
shooting  from  the  highest  place  of  the  city 
appeared  all  covered  with  feathers,  and 
moving  two  large  wings  in  the  midst  of  the 
air.  He  directed  his  fight  over  the  square, 
aDd  struck  the  people  with  admiration’. 
Unfortunately,  the  iron  with  which  he  man- 
aged one  of  his  wings  broke ; and  then,  not 
being  able  to  balance  the  weight  of  bis  body 
he  fell  on  the  Church  of  our  Lady  and  broke 
his  thigh." 

The  amount  of  it  Is  that  man’s  proper 
place  is  on  the  earth,  and,  as  a rule,  when  ho 
has  trjed  to  rob  the  bird  of  dominion,  he 
has  fallen  like  Lucifer  and  Dante.  Nor  has 
his  fate  excited  more  than  momentary  pity. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  the  first  balloon 
experiment  was  bold,  and  deserved  applause 
and  reward ; “ but  since  it  has  been  per- 
formed, and  its  event  is  known,  I had  rather 
now  find  a medicine  that  can  ease  an 
asthma.” 


No.  Man  Is  a creature  of  the’  garfli,  to 
which  ho  must  finally  rotump  On  the  earth 
ho  Is  at  homo.  This  ball  nu^whlzz  through 
spaco  at  an  alarming  rato,  but  man  is  used  to 
the  motion.  Ho  may  snil  over  tho  water,  but 
nit  knows  that  there  Is  a good  chance  of 
touching  land  In  safety ; a fall  from  tho  ship 
does  not  seem  so  appalling  as  tbo  rapid  and 
porpendicular  transit  through  the  air,  bo  the 
air  damp  or  dry.  Bold  mon  may  yet  fly  grace- 
fully from  the  spire  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
\ ork,  to  the  Bunkor  Hill  Monument,  and 
glory  in  their  flight ; but  the  average  citizen 
m air  ship  or  air  maohine,  may  well  echo  the 
speech  of  Panurge,  when  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck: “O  twico  and  thrice  happy  those 
that  plant  cabbages!  0 how  fow  are  there  to 
whom  Jupiter  hath  been  so  favorable  as  to 
predestinate  them  to  plant  cabbages  1 Thew 
have  always  eno  foot  on  the  ground  and  the 
other  not  far  from  it.” 


domestic  heat. 


I This  seems  paradoxical,  although  science 
pnmers  assure  us  that  the  sensations  of  liea 

same  R a bHnd,olded  subject  tin 

same.  But  this  domestic  heat  is  kindled  b; 
he  frigidity  of  tho  ice  man  when  questioned 
concerning  weight. 

nene<?  de.1.lveJin»  of  frozen  goods  should  not 
I erer  rf  y f?eeze  the  manners  of  the  deliv- 
erer. it  was  long  ago  proved  that  the  driver 
j or  tat  oxen  is  not  necessarily  fat. 

It  is  true  that  the  trade  of  an  ioe-man  is 
not  one  that  of  itself  arouses  the  finest  feel- 
ings and  the  most  generous  emotions.  But 

is  Winn  ai'llnS  housekeePer — nnd  her  name 
tw  ei°°~has  a remedy.  The  law  provides 
that  each  ice  wagon  must  be  provided  with 
-eales , and  if  the  ice-man  refuses  to  weigh 

a fine  of  ^0°  * ^ °f  $1°  the  dealer 

. Bronson  addressed  ~New  Eng 

land  Chautauquans  on  Mt.  Wait,  and  bis  sub 

He  ™ Wwa'‘’S  Inhumanity  ^ Woman.’ 
until  twhh  I™"16?  wero  “ tJ*Hnnized  ovei 
ntil  they  had  no  freedom  even  for  their 

tlmgChJle'VS;  ’’  U‘at  W°men  ought  t0  have 
j the  ballot  manage  public  affairs,  and  the 

men  should  be  guided  by  their  advice.  Mr 

Bronson  is  indeed  a traitor  to  his  sex. 

There  were  thoughtless  females  that  ap- 
plauded; but  one,  “a  stately  woman,”  de- 
nounced Mr.  Bronson,  for  she  thinks  “men 
are  broader  and  more  easily  forgiving  than 
nThls  defender  of  man,  who  saw 
that  Mr.  Bronson  was  making  an  improper 
use  of  ins  hat,  is  described  as  attractive;  and 
she  wore  a pink  rose  in  her  hair.  ' 

The  last  street  car  accident  was  apparent- 
lytbe  £?',ub;  °*  the  recklessness  of  the  vic- 
tim. There  is  a city  ordinance  against  boys 
fwho  are  not  passengers’,  jumping  on  and  off 
the  cars  in  motion,  and  the  police  would  do 
well  in  enforcing  it.  The  purpose  of  this 
ordinance  might  be  heeded  by  all  passengers.  [ 


Ills  saidthat  Ki^er  & BitPs  new  Musi 
Hall  will  rival  the  Alhambra  in  London.  Fo 
the  decency  of  New  York  It  is  to  be  hoped  tba 
the  result  will  fall  short  o;  the  ambition. 

The  Captain  of  the  Dimitri  Donskoi  j] 
objecting  to  the  production  in  New'York  o 
the  play  “Darkest  Russia,”  says  that  “Si 
bena  is  one  of  the  loveliest  countries  yoi 
ever  saw.  Just  like  your  country  scenes  ur 
the  Hudson  River.”  sing  Sing  is  on  th< 
Hudson,  but  it  is  not  used  as  a permanent 
retreat  tor  men  and  women  whose  political 
views  are  opposed  to  the  Government. 

The  estimable  bride  ot  Judge  Maynard  ol 
Springfield  was  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in 
the  public  schools.  Tiie  fascination  thus  ex- 
erted was  long  ago  immortalized  by  the  poet: 

‘•And  beauty  draws  us  with  a sinzle  hair.” 

The  guilt  of  the  father  is  too  often  the  ruin 
of  the  son,  according  to  the  stem  Hebraic 
law.  Mr.  Perry  of  England  committed  the 
atrocious  cgiuie  of  refusing  a baronetcy.  His 
disgraced  son,  John  Charles,  left  immediately 
for  America,  and  having  gone  through  about 
a million  of  dollars  in  betting  at  races,  has 
now  disappeared  from  public  view,  much  to 
the  regret  of  his  fellow  boarders. 

Mr.  Boughton,  the  artist,  “is  anxious  to 
have  it  known  that  he  is  by  birth  an  En  dish- 
man,  and  not  a native  of  America.”  But 
perhaps  Mr.  Boughton  is  ashamed  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  raised  and  educated  by 
American  relatives  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who 

made  it  possible  for  him  to  win  a name  in 

England  after  lie  left  this  country. 

1 he  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives  the  secret  of 
Duse’s  genius  in  these  words:  “The  secret 
of  her  realism  consists  not  in  refraining  from 
jacting,  but  in  refraining  from  appearing  to 
act.  ’ I bat  is  to  say,  “The  art  of  arts  is 
simplicity.”  . 


T 


J ‘I  * ■ 

,VI u sic  in  Boston. 

Boston,  July  16,  1893. 

i E ••  Goklen  Wedding,"  at  the  Park  Theatre 
s no  longer  “ a rom:uuie  ballad  comedy  ; ” it  is  an  ex- 
i .<  or  the  in:  reduction  of  variety  business,  much  of  which 
..  excellent.  The  entertainment  is  strengthened  by  the 
..mice  of  Mr.  Sampson,  the  strong  man.  Strange  tales 
cen  told  of  the  rivalry  between  Sandowand  Sampson 
and  some  have  therefore  expected  a meeting  that  would 
•„  . . . in  the  demolition  of  adjacent  buildings  and  bystand- 
ers . but  a Boston  reporter  assured  the  timid  last  week 
the  giants  always  speak  when  they  meet,  and  call  each 
other'  “ Charlev  " and  “Eugene."  Mr.  Sampson  was  a 
t of  the  Athletic  Club,  and  it  was  announced  gravely 
in  a journal  of  the  city  that  he  was  much  pleased  at  the 
ger.tiemanlv  conduct  of  the  members,  because  they  did  not 
him  to  lift  heavy  tables  with  his  teeth  or  stop  the  ele- 
vator while  in  motion.  Mr.  Sandow  was  a guest  at  the 
'1  .vei  n Club,  a;  . he  pleased  the  hosts  by  the  “ ease  of  his 
manners.” 

Mr.  Sandow  receives  “lady  visitors”  after  his  perform- 
an.  x.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  and  some  of  her  associates 
h.o  . felt  of  hi'  muscles.  This  scene  of  feminine  admiration 
was  worthy  of  the  brush  of  an  historical  painter.  The 
women  were  “simply  delighted,”  and,  according  to  a 
cynical  reporter,  “ the  athlete  was  as  calm  as  a statue  ; in 
fact,  no  well  bred  iceberg  was  ever  more  cool,  and  surely 
no  mortal  man  ever  so  self  possessed  in  a situation  in  which 
most  men  have  appeared  absurd,  and  which  the  slightest 
break  on  his  part  would  have  queered.  His  ability  to  get 
through  a scene  of  that  sort  with  dignity  was  fully  as  re- 
markable as  some  of  his  physical  feats.” 

‘ Amorita,"  with  “ Sandow”  as  an  afterpiece,  is  a drawing 
card. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gordon  Cyril  Weld,  of  Milwaukee,  appeared 
in  town  last  week  on  his  way  to  the  Maine  woods. 

The  last  of  the  promenade  concerts  was  given  Saturday 
evening,  and  Mr.  Adamowski,  the  conductor,  gave  a supper 
to  a few  invited  guests  after  the  concert  in  the  “artists’ 
room  ” in  Music  Hall.  The  concert  was  announced  as  a 
“ complimentary  testimonial  ” to  the  conductor. 

The  theatrical  feature  of  the  last  week  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  J.  W.  Kelly  at  the  Park  Theatre.  He  was  in- 
troduced in  the  third  act  of  “ The  Golden  Wedding,”  and 
his  success  was  instantaneous. 

* 

* * 

I have  been  looking  over  the  books  on  “Colored  Hearing.” 
Don't  be  alarmed,  I am  not  going  to  name  them  all,  not 
even  the  incomplete  list  of  fifty-nine  volumes  which  is 
found  at  the  end  of  the  study  by  Dr.  Suarez  de  Mendoza. 
Surely  it  is  an  interesting  subject,  this  same  “Colored 
Hearing,”  and  in  Lumley’s  “ Reminiscences  of  the  Opera,” 
I found  unexpectedly  two  singular  pages  bearing  upon  the 
theme. 

* 

* * 

“ Music  and  flowers  ! Delicioua^ounds  and  bright  colors. 
I hope  I shall  be  pardoned  the  digression  when  I state 
that  I know  a person  with  whom  music  and  colors  are  so 
intimately  associated,  that  whenever  thisAerson  listens  to 
a singer,  a color  corresponding  to  his  voice  becomes  visible 
to  the  eyes.  The  greater  the  volume  of  thl  voice  the  more 
distinct  is  the  color,  and  when  the  voice  is  good,  the  high 
and  low  notes  are  of  the  same  color.  Whereas,  if  different 
colors  appear  during  the  performance  of  the  same  singer, 
the  voice  is  naturally  unpleasant  or  has  been  forced  out  of 
1 its  natural  register. 

• ■ To  show  that  my  gifted  friend  is  not  content  with  main- 
raining  a mere  tl^ory  I give  a list  of  celebrated  singers 
with  the  colors  which  it  is  asserted  correspond  to  their 


Then  Lumley  gives  a list  of  twenty-four  singers  and  the 
colors  suggested  by  them  : 

S i Reeves — A golden  brown,  something  like  a spot  silk. 
Ai.i.'  m— A blue  (cobalt).  Voice  like  so  many  raised  lines 
or  divisions,  mechanically  and  formally  correct.  Lat- 
terly, some  of  the  notes  with  color  less  bright. 

P m -Light  and  dark  drab,  with  occasional  touches  of 
coral. 

C.  ; a Nov  ei. ix) — Jornata,  always  the  same,  but  a cold, 
glaring  color. 

I.  Isa  Pv-.k — Pale  sky  blue  ; very  pretty  and  delicate,  but 
a little  faded. 

- Some  notes  yellow,  like  a beautiful  canary  color  ; 
but  some  notes  are  like  yellow  ochre — a vulgar  yellow. 
The  voice  is  unequal.”  And  so  on,  and  soon. 

* 

* * 

Mr  Lumley  adds  : “This  faculty  of  perceiving  colors 
• listening  to  music,  tho  igh  it  sometimes  increases  the 
oka  . of  the  listener,  may  also  be  a source  of  pain.  Ido 
lion  names,  but  th<  .erson  bears  witness  to  the  ex- 
. of  voices  that  have  caused  an  appearance  of  the 
o snails,  stale  beer,  sour  n.i’k,  curry  powder,  rhu- 
splashes  and  tea  leaves  from  which  the  water 
h ■ been  strained.” 

* 

* * 

At  listen  to  the  onclusi  <ns  drawn  by  the  solemn 

L ome  may  smile  at  t o abo  as  He  jnere  cre- 


ation of  an  idle  fancy  but  I am  inclined  to  regard  the  as- 
sociation between  sound' and  color  as  a proved  fact,  worthy 
of  scientific  investigation,  and  perhaps  in  another  work  I 
may  descant  more  amply  on  the  subject.” 

These  remarks  are  t'<  >und  in  Lumley’s  chapter  on  the  sea- 
son of  1844,  and  the  book  was  published  in  1864. 

* 

* # 

Ilk.  1864  Lussana  knew  .two  brothers  to  whom  the  bass 
voice  was  a dark  shade  ; the  tenor,  chestnut ; the  soprano, 
red  ; and  to  one  of  tile  brothers  the  speaking  voice  of  a 
young  girl  was  sky  blue  ; the  voice  of  a woman  from  25  to 
30  years,  violet. 

Bleuler  and  Lehmann  in  1879  experimented  with  a girl  of 
16  years,  an  excellent  musician  : to  her  thunder  was  grey  ; 
a saw  in  action,  yellow  ; the  rumbling  of  a carriage,  black  ; 
the  colic,  green  , the  toothache,  red  ; the  headache,  brown. 

A certain  air  of  “ Ilayd^e  \seemed  to  an  old  lawyer  ex- 
amined by  de  Rochas,  in  1881),  a chocolate  color : “ Le  Pre 
Aux  Clercs  ” was  green. 

Suarez  de  Mendoza  in  1890  found  a woman  of  49  to  whom, 
the  music  of  Mozart  was  blue  ; that  of  Chopin  yellow  ; 
that  of  Wagner  a luminous  atmosphere  with  changing  col- 
ors. To  another  subject  “ Aida”  was  blue  ; “ The  Flying 
Dutchman”  a misty  green  ; “ Tannhauser,”  blue. 

In  his  study  on  colored  hearing  Suarez  de  Mendoza  gives 
a detailed  account  of  pseudophotesthetic  experiments  with 
134  subjects,  and  the  carefully  arranged  charts  are  curious 
reading. 

* 

* * 

A still  later  work  is  “ Audition  Coloree,”  by  Jules  Millet, 
and  he  gives  in  a few  words  the  history  of  this  science, 
from  Pierre  Castel  down  through  L.  Hoffmann, Goethe,  G.  T. 
L.  Sachs,  Schlegel,  Gautier,  Gozlan,  Baudelaire  to  the 
modern  Decadents  and  Symbolistes,  as  Rimbaud  and  Ghil, 
and  modern  scientists,  as  Bleuler  and  Lehmann.  And  it 
seems  as  though  to  certain  susceptible  beings  geometrical 
figures  and  colors  and  sounds  and  names  and  perfumes  are 
all  interchangeable,  or  rather  corresponding. 

# 

* * 

Perhaps  the  most  whimsical  of  all  the  literary  apprecia- 
tions of  such  sensitiveness  is  the  passage  from  Gozlan’s 
“ Le  Droit  des  Femmes,"  1850.  Here  it  is : 

“As  I am  a little  cracked  I have  always  connected — 
I know  not  why — a color  or  a shade  with  the  sensation 
that  I experienced.  Thus  for  me  religion  is  a tender 
blue  ; resignation  is  pearly  ray  ; joy,  apple  green  ; satiety, 
coffee  with  milk ; pleasure,  soft!  rose ; sleep,  tobacco 
smoke;  reflection,  orange;  ennui,  chocolate ; the  thought 
of  an  unpaid  bill,  lead;  money  to  come,  red.  * * * * 

To  go  to  a first  rendezvous,  light  tea ; to  the  twentieth, 
strong  tea  ; and  I do  not  know  the  color  that  goes  with  hap- 
piness ! ” 


You  know  Rimbaud’s  sonnet, 
white,  I red,  U green,  O blue.” 


Vowels.”  “A  black,  E 


And  it  was  De  Maupassant  who  on  board  of  his  yacht 
wrote  : “I  really  do  not  know  if  I breathe  music,  or  hear 

perfumes,  or  sleep  in  the  stars.” 

* 

* * 

But  J.  K.  Huysmans  in  “ A Rebours”  presents  a man, 
the  nevrose  Jean  des  Esseintes,  who  enjoyed  “sonorous 
gustation.” 

Each  liquor,  according  to  him,  corresponded  to  the  sound 
of  an  instrument.  Curacao  for  example  to  the  clarinet ; 
kummel  to  the  oboe  with  its  nasal  tone  ; mint  and  anisette 
to  the  flute,  at  the  same  time  peppery  and  sweet  ; kirsch  is 
the  fierce  blast  of  a trumpet : gin  and  whiskey  are  strident 
cornets  and  trombones  ; and  rakis  of  Chio  and  mastics  give 
in  the  mouth  the  thunder  of  cymbals  and  of  drums 
beaten  with  might  and  main.  He  also  thought  that  the 
quartet  of  strings  might  thus  affect  the  palate  ; the  violin  re- 
presents old  brandy,  smoky,  fine,  prickly  ; rum  is  the  viola, 
more  sturdy,  with  more  of  a snore,  deeper  ; vespreto,  mel- 
ancholy and  caressing,  is  the  ’cello  ; the  double-bass,  firmer, 
solid,  dark,  is  a pure  and  old  bitter.  The  harp  might  be 
added,  for  it  has  the  vibrating  flavor,  the  hilvern  detached 
tone  of  cummin. 

The  comparison  might  be  extended  further  ; “ for  tonal 
relations  exist  in  the  music  of  liqueurs.  Thus,  to  cite  a 
single  case,  benedictine  stands  for  the  minor  tone  of  that 
major  of  alcohols  known  in  commercial  scores  as  green 
chartreuse.” 

These  principles  once  admitted  it  was  his  fortune,  thanks 
to  learned  experiments,  to  play  silent  melodies  or  mute 
funereal  marches  on  his  tongilh  ; to  hear  in  mouth  solos  of 
minthe  duos  of  vespreto  and  rum. 

“ He  even  transferred  to  his  mouth  true  musical  composi- 
tions, following  the  composer  step  by  step,  rendering  his 
thoughts,  effects,  nuances,  by  the  union  or  neighboring 
contrasts  of  liqueurs,  by  cunning  mixtures.” 

One  cordial  would  sing  to  him  a pastorale  that  might 
have  gushed  from  the  nightingale  ; or  the  tender  cacao- 
chouva  would  hum  sugary  airs,  such  as  “ The  Romances  of 
Estelle,”  and  the  “ Ah  1 vous  dirai-je,  maman  ” of  long  ago. 

* 

* * 

Millet  declares  that  we  only  color  words  when  we  regard 
the  sound  and  not  the  meaning:  “ Chromopsie  does  not 


A few  days  ago  David  Dudley  Field,  saic 
that  a singular  verb  should  not  boused  when 
thi subject  is  “The  United  States.”  Mf- C. . 
A.  Dana  and  Prof.  A S.  Hill  agreed  with  * 
Mr.  Field,  and  the  New  York  Sun  and  Har- 
vard University  were  in  sweet  conjunction. 
Our  own  Evening  Transcript  nodded  solemn  | 
approval. 

But  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  McLellan,  a writer  ol 
singular  brilliancy,  a writer  whose  use  ol 
words  is  most  felicitous,  protests  as  follows: 

“ There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  It 
depends  ontirMy  upon  the  context  whether  wt 
shall  suy  the  United  States  'are’  or  ‘is.’  And 
all  the  finical  authorities  to  the  contrary  not 
withstanding.  30  per  cent,  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  persi-t.  and  that  correctly,  in  saying 
‘The  United  States  is  the  urea  test  nation  or 
earth,’ and  nothing  will  ever  induce  them  le 
say ‘are,’ w hen  Bpoakinjt  of  it  as  one  counlry. 
Tix;  idea  in  the  mind  in  such  cases  is  singular, 
and  a singular  verb  is  naturally  used.” 

Tims  do  doctors  differ.  No  one  has  ye: 
suggested  the  revival  of  the  archaic  “be”  a: 
a compromise. 

In  these  days,  when  many  men  are  talking 
tad  writing  hut  nonsense,  it  is  a pleasure  tc 
neet  such  a woman  as  Miss  Blanche  Weaver, 
yho  lectures  on  physical  culture.  She  utter; 
too),  refreshing  words;  as,  for  example,  this 
iavtce  to  her  sisters : “When  you  are  iu  ; 
hurry  and  are  ou  a street  car,  don’t  eluteti 
your  pocketbook  and  scowl.  It  doesn’t  hurry 
the  car  at  all.  Let  go  I ” 

Too  many  in  this  city,  as  Mr.  Russo  o 
North  Square,  divert  the  razor  from  it:i 
proper  channel  of  usefulness.  The  razor  i:| 
primarily  an  implement  of  peace,  not  i 
weapon  of  war.  Its  proper  place  Is  next  ; 
shaving  mug,  not  iu  the  boot  of  an  excitable 
man.  If  a gentleman  of  sporting  proclivities 
must  carry  a razor  iu  the  pursuit  of  his  call- 1 
mg,  let  it  be  a safety-razor,  fashioned  afteil 
the  principles  of  the  lawn  mow-er. 

This  sketch  of  “the  beautiful  Americar,' 
who  for  years  past  has  exerted  so  potent  arg 
influence  in  tondon  society”  is  written  a # 
least  once  in  two  years.  It  has  its  orbit  liktj 
a comet,  and  itk  reappearance  may  be  safelyi 
predicted.  Trnire  are  slight  variations  ir| 
the  detail,  but  the  great  and  important  fact;! 

remain  unchanged. 



Jennie  Collins  was  a woman  whose  mem-tt 
ory  may  well  be  cherished  on  anniversary;! 
days,  and  yet  she  needs  no  special  memoria  e 
service,  foi^her  influence  is  an  ever-present,# 
quickening  force. 

It  seems  incredible  that  anyone  should  now 
be  swindled  by  thimble  riggers,  as  at  Law  ] 
*y-  reuce.  But  the  foolishness  of  man  is  peren- 
nial, and  the  hope  of  something  for  nothing 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  Eiia  Rodde,  whe 
speaks  nine  languages  and  is  likely  to  be  in- 
terpreter at  the  New  York  Quarantine,  car 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Herald, 
has  just  discovered  that  Miss  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins lives  iu  Randolph,  and  it  is  moved  to* 
sayt  “One  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  t 
pleasant  town  of  Randolph,  which  has  just  ’ 
celebrated  its  centennial,  has  escaped  men- 
tion.” But  this  lack  of  mention  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Herald. 

Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  The  great  in- 1 
terpreter  of  Chopin,  is  suffering  acutely  from  1 
over-indulgence  in  watermelon.  The  tech-  | 
nique  of  the  watermelon  is  without  a flaw,  j 
and  its  toqch  is  morif  effective  than  that  , of 
the  most  athletic  or  acrobatic  pianist*. 

i latest  American  triumph  in  London 
the  mosquito.  For  it  is  the  America^  i 
gted  specimen  that  now  torments  l^ggl  | 
gilts.  _ - ■ 

L ~L~ 


“fiuggers”  and  hoodlums  are  badcitizei 
but  they  infest  certain  defined  districts.  T 
beggar  is  found  in  any  street,  and  there  i. 
decay  in  his  art.  Formerlv  there  was  a pi 
ous  tale  and  the  expressiou  of  a devodri 
wisli  to  join  loving  relatives  in  Portland 
Providence.  Now  there  is  simply  a dema; 
for  money,  and  alcoholic  desire  spurns  a 
plausiblo  disguise. 

It  is  a sign  of  the  times  tln\t  the  Instltu 
of  Technology  announces  ttie  establishme 
of  a four  years’  course  in  naval  architoctu 

Mr.  nenry’James  reccivos  this  delicate  i 
tention  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

’’ They  tell  us  that  very  soon  wo  shall  liar 
noneodofthe  telegraph  or  lha  tnleohoiie;  hi 
that  by  looking  at  a piece  of  metal  tn  one 
hand  ono  may  ba  ible  to  trail  unit  on  •»  s MCA 
thoughts  to  another  piece  of  inotal I in  the  liaij 
of  a corroapo  idont  miios  away.  fioino  of  M 
James’s  stories  will  better  tit  tins  highly 
vancod  and  spiritual  slate  of  society. 

And  this  from  one  of  Mr.  James’s  adoptd 

countrymen  1 

The  English  are  surprised  at  the  luxury 
Daly’s  London  Theatre.  They  notice  wi 
wonder  that  there  is  good  ventilation,  a 
they  gape  at,  the  idea  of  ‘‘a  lavatory  basin 
/pin  each  dressing  room.  i ». 


roK 
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or  in  reaiiin?r  °n?e  ^ ^ 
crjes  seem  to  us  colored:  we  were  at  the  Maternite  hosni 

ta  near  a woman  m childbirth,  and  her  cries  were  red  and 
ye  low  because  they  were  distinctly  ■ hiii-i  • and  ‘ ho  - ho  , 
ho  . In  other  words  we  heard  vowels  , 

to  us  always  colored V0We,S  aPPear 

A learned  leech  in  Boston  tells  me  that  each  dav  of  the 

'hatVS  t0  h‘m  * ge°metricaI  ««ure.  A lawyer  tells  me 

him  - ™d 

s^ssr*0^ for  imiivi- 

H"te-feeemed  to  L-  Hoffmann  (1786)  red,  it  seemed 
to  Raff  in  18oo  an  intense  sky  blue  If  the  t 
Hoffmann  bright  red  to  , L the  trumpet  was  to 

1879  it  was  green.  ’ 7 g phyS,Clan  examined  in 

* 

Millet  regards  the  following  fa#cts  as  indisputable  : 

U tones  can  awake  p^p^  °f  coior 

cation  m°St  faV°rable  t0  the 

V Th’at  Wh'Ch  ,S  abStraCt  can  be  cIothed  in  color 
v-  Ihe  excitement  of  other  spikpo 
times  chromopsies.  ’ determ,nes  some- 

VI.  Chromatic  perceptions  are  subjective. 

* * * 

a ^Vst°nd.Were  °f  d°UbtfUl  well  dema^ 


Zl  !IUSiCal  Criticism  would  then  be  revolutionized  Th 
'T  critic  might  follow  the  example  of  r , , , d‘  The 

inf  write  as  follows-  ■■  Miss  sfo!n!,r  6y  S fnend  and 

W ' Linda.'  Sh0  is  a de“  1 p,  " tn“”  Of  " 

might  sav  • ♦«  Mt  q P a green.  Of  a pianist  he 


laudanum  ; a symphony  as  jalup  in  four  movements 
* 

a^toSi0riV:ifUded'”  The  ad^ect’ve®3 are  ar- 
cS  ’’  or  C T SCale  ; fr°m  the  freezlng  P-nt  of 
erb'  or-  lnadequate”  to  the  heat  of  “noble  " - su- 
er d or  “supreme.”  ^ 

PniLir  Hai.e. 

nrMr;f'-W0°,dW0rth  Masters  UhlRs  town 
prbtosts  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  World’s  Fair  against  the 
wornf  °>  the  !*  so"called  Algerian  and  other 
I ZT*a  i.  n°w  In  Chicago.  He  indulges  him- 
self in  rhetoric  and  in  erudition. 

It  may  hwe  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Masters 
s a dancing  teacher  | he  is  also  ‘‘Secretary  of 
fhtn,?108”  National  Association  of  Masters 

tK  . Sg'  He  therefore  in  all  probability  ! 
teaches  the  art  of  waltzing o i 

_f^ r. ’ Masters.  invokes  in  his  wrath  the  name 
the  American  National  Association  ” as  I 
well  as  that  of  Terpsichore,  with  whom  he  is 
jn  fandhar  terms,  as  he  called  her  “our  dear 
Md  Goddess.”  But  to  many  who  haye  seen 

^olutionsr1CtedfStIC  dai’Ce3  in  Cllica8o,  the 
|volutions  do  not  appear  as  “ indecent”  or 

«°*S*  as  dances  taught  by  members  of 
,,  American  National  Association;”  as 
tna  waltz,  for  instance,  which  years  ago  ex 

cited  the  satire  of  Byron.  6 e*' 

Lole  Fuller,  by  the  way,  has  moved  Tie 

iscafi  HDKhShman’  andher  serpentine  dalce 
is  called  by  one  enthusiast  “a  raptured/ 
color,  ft  ritual  of  grace.” 

Stitch  is  the  enemy  of  the  day;  vet  manv 
clasj»  it  hypocritically  about  the  neck.  7 


/ 

Major  Nahal  Singh,  who  nccompanlSTHis 1 
Highness  Jntat  Jit  Singh,  the  Kajni  Rajagan, 
or  king  of  kings,  in  his  visit  to  this  country 
is  a born  diplomat.  Although  he  had  no 
been  in  New  York  21  hours,  |le  baffled  an  ex- 
perienced reporter.  The  question  was  this— 
and  it  was  a trying  one  for  a hot  day-“How 
much  sffyer  do  you  think  has  been  coined  in 
India?  And  then  the  Major  said  ■ “Oil 
Imasport.  I spend  my  time  in  pigsticlil 

Tlio  Orientals  sneak  in  hyperbole.  It  is 
possible  that  tho  major  summed  up  in  n par- 
able the  whole  silver  question;  ami  vet 
oriental  courtesy  would  prevent  a local  an- 
plication  in  our  West. 


r 


Mr.  Walter  Besant  in  a letter  about  New 
iferk  speaks  kindly  of  Central  Pdrk  al- 
mgh  you  must  not  walk  on  the  grass’,  be- 
tee  turf  in  Massachusetts  is  a delicX 
Mr.  Besant  likes  Boston,  and  so 
^ lographicnl  blunders  may  be  forgiven 


Mr.  John  Shepard.  Jr.,  a merchant  of 

Piovidenoe,  sends  Ins  Iiead  bookkeeper  «tn 
perintendent,  buyers  and  floor  walkers  tint 
have  been  in  his  employ  over  one  year,  to  JS 
World  s Fair  at  ins  expense.  This  action  is 
not  only  philanthropic;  it  is  shrewd  For 
the  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  the  emn  loved 
will  benefit  the  employer,  emPl°yed 

fho  taste  that  dresses  handsomely  a shop 
window  and  arranges  dry  goods,  bonnets  or 
groceries  so  that  customers  are  attracted  en- 
riches the  proprietor.  At  the  World’s  Fair 
will  natural  taste  be  kindled,  irritated  in 
flamed  He  that  returned  from  suCi  a show 
be  dull  a practloaI  suSgestiou  would  indeed 

Taste  in  the  display  of  wares  is,  in  a large 
a matter  of  nationality.  The  Pall 
Mail  Gazette  acknowledged  the  other  dav 
apropos  of  the  royal  wedding,  that  Tim 
English  were  not  much  of  a people  for  shows 
and  decorations,  and  deplored  the  lack  of 
taste.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand  w.l 
so  arrange  surgical  tools  in  a window  that 

ibhn  flby-iSWellnish  C0»Pelled  to  buy 
although  he  is  a peaceable  man.  y’ 

o ur  own  TTTTTT>Tl7TTTTr  national- 
ffj.  Taste  was  by  many  early  settlers  ™ 
garded  as  a characteristic  o;  the  Evil  One- 
even  now  some  claim  that  when  a repmdic  is’ 

downfalf  state  of  cultivation  it  is  near  its 
aownfail.  laste  is  clarified  from  day  to 

be-mtv  adf  W6  fre  learnin-  gradually7  the 
1 color.  S1U,pllC1'ty  and  the  ^uo  value  of 

I Twenty-five  “well-armed”  Deputy  Shpr 

?ndmrsefrmnPs^  h“11  did  Uot  prevent  100 
jynuieis  from  stabbing,  slashing,  handinr 

“ordered  h^ s S “ negt'°-  Sheritf  McLendof 
ordered  his  men  not  to  hurt  anybody  ” 

But  what,  pray,  are  the  duties  of  >,  siLiffV 

n ear*Pa  Im  ple.atsaa  1 record  the  fact  tl, at 

near  Palmer,  in  our  State,  yells  of  “ lynch 

cap t u r^ of  thhaUg  hMm”  accompanied  the 

fer.pta““  “» « ifa 

It  is  saidThat  Messrs.  Kipling  and  Besant  - 
contemplate  an  exploration  in  comparison  ! 
with  which  a trip  to  Equatorial  Amends  1 

“for* fhe”  JaUDfc‘  They  wU1  v*sit  Clucago 
M i nf‘if0S?  n‘akiDg  a cai'Mul  exami- 
can  girl.”  ° ° characleristics  of  tho  Ameri- 

Miss  ( EnTTTTTTT],  « the~ apostle  of 

1 Cigars  ’ ls  a ConstaQt  smoker  of 

cigars.  Her  excuse  is  astnma. 

thePetrCTnU’S  to  fight  the  editor  of 

in  the  hi  Jr  l 2 an  aSreeable  variation 

now  reads  bin  iffeUCh  duels-  Tlle  code 
adb.  Insult  your  man;  if  he  dial 

beef  not8!^  Ja3at  J*  • bingh’  abstains  from 
though?  It  1 e'  as  Slr  Andrew  Ague  Cheek 

cau  e to  1 ,n°th  llarnJ-  t0  the  wus-  but  be- 
cause  to  him  the  cow  is  a sacred  animal  Th« 

Sy  ’lufr  b“-  ">■■>“« 

Jn,  b investigations  into  Ameri- 

srr,°r! our  visitor  may  find  fiat 

passionate  indulgence  in  soft-shell  crabs 

watermelon  and  icewater  produces  a darker 
- from'bfcSf^  Kogers 

SJrova  o ne°WU  NaVy  Yard  excites  the 

licans  Th  , di  n°Crats  as  wel1  as  Depub- 
ncaus.  Ihis  disapproval  is  not  merely  senti- 

I of  hL°8ony  who1  w7  0ti  acc0lmt  o£'  the  death 
I wills  son,  Who  was  lately  drowned  when  on 

j i»  Si  SSSZTm1  E 

of  ,be  0»vernmnt 

When  he  is  mi  n®  .nl,dSt  of  his  affliction  aud 
when  he  is  old  he  is  discharged  without  ex- 

I naSit!3  mTe  vividly  the  change  in 

=!S.2«tS5= 


J lie  St.  James  Gazette  of  London  reveals  I 
the  long  hidden  fact  than.”  “the  practice  of 
tattooing  Is  on  the  increase  among  American  1 
women.”  This  makoTtlio  Conduct  of  noblo 
"ld  impeounlous  Englishmen,  who  lead  feai- 
lessly  our  rich  girls  to  the  altar,  all  the  more 
gallant. 

} 2-  J 

Reverenced  by  the  peopje  of  Siam  iB*tU 
• lemu  ,md  wise  albino,  tbo  white  olepliant. 
aa  e T^n?  to  tlu>  ri'Salis,  as  the  abode  .pf  S 
far  advanced  toward  Nirvana.  The 

tho  8natf  tlllf  « Gast  0,1  a crimson  ground  is 

elcp1] weuCJl 81,011,11  remember  that  a white 
J bant  is  an  expensive  luxury;  and  the 
, foreign  owner  is  glad  to  part  with  It,  unless 

owner  of10narc  1 °i  surpa3sil>S  wealth  or  the 
owner  of  a successful  menagerie. 

Hi®  rcpoTedthT  the  English  are  “very 
' at  the  presumption  of  the  Freneli 

j who  insist  on  Siamese  territory  and  money! 

- at  how  iibouttlic  Siamese,  who  are  play- 
g the  Purl-  of  the  bone  between  two  dogs  / 

Highness  the  Maliaraja  of  Kapur- 
thala,  our  visitor  with  the  opera  bouffe 
auie,  is  delighted  with  tho  American 

fmindlv  Vr:  ',e  *‘ba'vsoftcntnd  pro- 
. Hut  let  not  our  women  prescribe 

to  themselves  too  preposterously.  His  High? 

awai1tb?neWife;vUh  blm  5 three  at  home 
await  the  return  of  their  beloved  lord. 

His  Highnesses  enormously  rich,  and  after 
his  departure  there  will  be  no  necessity  of 
“graceful  tribute  of  admi?aUon  ” 2 the 
people  of  Chicago  call  the  subscription  that 
01  « 

ZTo,  SM’‘‘  -«->»».« .1.1  Zu7n  i 

tw?,  f rh?  pr°P°sed  fund,  but  lie  regrets  < 
th  vZ  DU  Ce  Wl11  alone  be  benefited,  as  he 
he  Marquis,  is  poor.  It  might  be  well  to 
hunt  up  the  whole  family,  uncles,  aunts  and  ! 
cousins  bring  them  over  here  and  board  ! 
them  at  so  much  a week.  Spain  certainlv 
cou  d spare  them,  and  we  would  have  the 
[nucleusmf  a genuine  aristocracy.  ! 

Ournew  pitcher  made  his  debut  and  be-  ! 
lied  his  name— which  is  Gastright. 

Mrf‘  Goiig«r  mavTTll  protest  against  anv 
enpuiar  of  a Board  of  Health  that  advises  in 
hot  weather  whisky  added  to  water  for 
the  benefit  of  children.  Tho  story  of  poor 
Gerva.se  Macquart,  whose  life  was  wined  by 
hquor.  is  most  pathetic  in  its 
when  her  mother,  through  ni  is  taken  S 
ness,  gave  her  little  doses  of  anisette. 

Without  any  reference  to  politics,  is  not 
ti  e removal  of  a capable  officer  fit 

im?  f-Yt.toniev  Allen  before  the  expira 
tion  of  his  term  a grave  mistake?  Here  is  i 

man  familiar  with  a most  important  Case 
that  is  set  down  for  the  first  week  in  Sep  tern? 
her.  A successor  cannot  be  as  familiar  with 
• and  however  willing  or  zealous  he  may  be 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  side  of  the  Govern 
nt  will  be  as  thoroughly  represented. 

i accidents 

n sa  ling.  It  cannot  too  often  be  urged  that 
eopie  shoukl  not  enter  a saiiboaf  unless 

meiff  drkr  Tly  famil‘ar  vvith  its  manage- 
ment. Die  calmest  sea  is  treacherous  and 

aS  “w  *•“  »y  rn^St 

Readers  of  newspapers  are  now  namin-r 
TheSiH?rofn0Ve'S  !n  the  EngIish  language! 

e utility  of  suc.i  lists  may  be  readily  seen 
when  that  published  by  the  BuffaloExpress 
s consulted:  It  excludes  Fielding  Scott. 
H.wu.orM,  Hardy,  Meredith,  andtoSS 

, Exh'bito7T  at  tim  World's  Fair  wish  re- 
wards of  the  old-fashioned  order  * The 
maker  of  a steam  plow  wishes  a piece  of 

at  Hrlm  °ib)?T-'VdliCh  Certifloi  to  t!‘°  world 
urge  that  his  plow  is  the  best  that 

is  made.  These  exhibitors  do  not  care  for 

“/r*  »‘y°J 

examine’  o-  • ’ Instance,  will  cliemically 
ufflziM- m ,‘n  w discoverif  tho  farmer  is 
Tn  H?,.  iTh  and  for  ‘he  best  purpose,”  etc. 

they  exdafm^Wi tbe  genUeman  from  Texas 
uej  exuaim  what  are  we  here  for?” 

merTetreat  bv  fro'^y^i“  ^G"iet  sum- 

; i t by  you”8  women  who.  play  upon 
" . ‘ 1 eJf1.n8  Plano  at  an  Indecent  hour  will 

s sr£vj:,h  Mr-  n‘m>y  •<  wimaS. 

“ Ml.  Dailley  was  disturbed  by  a inns! 
cal  brother,  and  as  he  had  gained  strength  f„ 


It  is  a pleasure  to  find  that  our  advice  of  a 
few  days  ago  has  at  least  been  considered  by 
the  judicious.  The  action  of  a man  In  draw- 
ing a razor  at  a union  basket  picnic  at  Essex 
“was  severely  criticised  by  members  of  the 
lodges,  and  oue  gentleman  said  that  if  he  did 
pull  a razor  he  was  a coward.” 

We  again  say  that  the  razor  is  not  adapted 
for  pccket  use,  nor  should  it  lurk  in  the 
privacy  of  a boot.  The  razor,  even  when  its 
handle  is  ivory,  cannot  be  called  justly  an 
article  of  jewelry,  and  it  is  dangerous  when 
used  as  a penknife.  Nor  is  it  now  employed 
in  polite  society  as  an  aid  in  manicuring. 

Our  crowded  streets  might  be  relieved,  as 
far  as  sidewalks  are  concerned,  if  people 
would  keep  to  the  right  when  they  pass.  To 
many  the  street  is  as  a village  common, 
where  they  may  stray  at  will. 

We  are  oaWed,  perhaps  by  envious  neigh- 
bors, provincial.  The  fact  that  lookers  at 
shop  windows  block  the  way  is  derided ; and 
they  that  watch  the  elevation  of  a safe  or  the 
progress  of  masons  are  dubbed  idlers  and 
passive  disturbers.  But  shop  windows  are 
made  for  inspection,  and  it  is  sweet  to  watch 
the  toil  of  another.  There  is  no  excuse, 
however,  for  not  observing  the  traditional 
habits  of  the  road. 

The  furnishing  of  ice  water  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Haverhill  may  prove  to  be  an  act  of 
doubtful  public  philanthropy.  We  are  the 
only  people  of  hot  weather  who  chill  our  in- 
sides by  such  sudden  applications.  The 
more  experienced  dwellers  along  the  Equator 
cool  their  water  so  that  it  is  refreshing,  but 
they  do  not  deliberately  assault  the  stomach. 

“I  Wonder  If  Dreams  Come  True?”  may 
now  be  sung  with  fervor  by  Messrs.  David 
Henderson  and  Eugene  Tompkins  until  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Court  in  regard 
to  the  song. 

It  appears  that  officials  of  the  road  cannot 
find  any  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  acci- 
dent at  Dodgeville.  But  there  are  Railroad 
Commissioners  in  this  State,  and  we  may 
well  abide  by  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tion. 

The  New  York  detectives  who  exposed  the 
swindling  practices  of  “ The  Preparatory 
Medical  College  ” got  into  the  right  Pew. 

The  Rae  of  Arctic  light  is  at  last  extin- 
guished,* 

Some  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  per- 
sist in  calling  the  wife  that  accompanies  His 
Highness  Rajah  Rajagan  No.  6.  Heartiness 
of  welcome  should  not  be  confounded  with 
gross  flattery.  She  is  only  No.  4. 

The  French  preserve  the  outward  show  of 
politeness.  The  proposed  bombardment  of 
Bangkok  is  called  by  the  Liberte  “a  painful 
measure  for  the  preservation  of  prestige.” 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  silverites 
was  enlivened  by  wit  and  repartee.  The 
more  serious  minded  were  called  “stiffs.” 
Several  speakers  were  described  publicly  by 
the  audience  as  “liars  from  way  back,”  and 
the  description  possibly  contained  more  truth  , 
than  argument.  However  crude  these  dis-  * 
cussions  may  have  been,  they  were  at  least 
free  from  the  bombastic  nonsense  of  the 
cffiouters  in  Colorado. 

The  Selectmen  of  Egremont  and  Sheffield 
have  at  last  offered  S15  for  the  recovery  of 
three  drowned  bodies — that  is  $5  apiece. 
They  believe  in  the  proverb  that  a live  dog 
is  worth  more  than  a dead  lion. 


• The  statement  that  “other  banks  and  busi- 
ness houses  are  expected  to  callapse”  ap- 
peared. in  a prominent  place  in  the  Boston 
Herald  of, to-day.  Is  this  the  way  to  restore 
the  put. iic  confidence  that  is  so  dear  to  this 
independent 'journal  ? 

Th^re  Is -an  epidemic  of  accidents.  In 
Middlesex  county,  N.  J.,  five  persons  were 
killed  by  lour  separate  trains  In  one  and  the 
same  day  of  this  week.  Three  were  victims 
of  their  own  carelessness’. 

Printers  have  organized  against  theatrical 
managers,  and  pictorial  and  typographical 
sheets  will  not  In  future  be  delivered  until 
the  seller  has  seen  the  color  of  the  buyer’s 
money.  And  now  there  should  be  a company 
organized  ffrr  insuring  a manager  an  audi- 
ence. Then  Vyill  come  the  turn  of  the  public ; 
amusement  will  be  guaranteed  by  responsi- 
ble officers  of  ‘a  trust  or  disappointment  will 
receive  pecuniary  compensation. 

The  young  men  of  a church  in  Brooklyn 
“do  not  seem  to  take  the  interest  in  church 
work  that  they  should,"  so  the  pastor  has 
chosen  a dozen  young  women  as  ushers.  “ It 
is  understood  that  these  ushers  are  all 
'-pretty."  The  experiment  will  be  watched 
t w ith  interest.  Will  the  ushers  show  steril 
in. partiality  ? Will  their  unfortunate  rivals 
be  shown  to  conspicuous  seats? 


THE  FUTDKE  OPEltA  MOUSE. 

{**  

There  is  much  discussion  concerning  the 
character  and  the  location  of  the  new  Music 
Hall.  Some  believe  that  the  new  building 
should  be  available  for  concerts  and  for 
opera;  others,  as  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp 
in  a carefully-considered  article,  protest 
against  this  double  use.  All  agree  in  this : 
That  the  new  hall  should  be  built  with  a view 
to  the  future,  and  that  it  should  be  in  every 
respect  an  ornament  to  the  town. 

An  admirable  opera  house  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  excellent  concert  hall.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  the  world  over,  and, 
as  the  opera  is  a distinct  form  of  musical 
art,  it  apparently  brooks  no  rival ; the  build- 
ing dedicated  to  operatic  exhibitions  gives 
a cold  welcome  to  the  orchestra  when  used 
in  the  performance  of  a symphony.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  out  of  our  own 
city  for  the  proofs  of  this  asser- 
tion. <0ur  theatres,  admirable  as  are 
many  of  them,  are  not  proper  places  for 
orchestral  concerts;  and  when  the  orchestra 
*|j  placed  ori  a theatre  stage  the  sonority  is 
not  the  same,  the  tone  is  muffled,  the  re- 
sonance is  dissipated,  the  different  instru- 
mental choirs  are  not  sharply  and  equally 
deffiied.  This  is  even  true  of  the  Boston 
ffli^atre,  which  is  the  natural  home  of  grand 
opera,  which  for  purely  operatic  purposes  is 
one  of. the  finest  buildings  in  the  world  from 
the  acoustical  standpoint. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a concert  hall  a 
’Wetcfced  place  for  opera.  Here,  again,  wo 
have  ample  proofs  in  our  own  town.  For 
who  remembers  with  satisfaction  any  opera 
that  was  ever  given  in  Music  Hall,  which  in 
many  wkys  served  its  purpose  as  a home  for 
orchestral  and  choral  concerts  ? 

It  would  seem  unwise  to  again  attempt  an 
experiment  that  has  failed  in  every  country, 
and  apparently  must  always  fail  from  the 
very  nature  of  tilings. 

Now,  we  need  a concert  hall,  and  we  also 
need  an  opera  house ; in  fact,  we  need  two 
opera  houses.  There  should  be  a suitable 
building  for  grand  opera  and  there  should  be 
a home  for  operetta  and  operas,  in  which  the 
singers  and  the  audience  must  be  in  close 
relationship.  The  musical-fluid,  as  Berlioz 
called  it,  cannot  travel  a long  distance  unless 
it  is  emitted  in  quantity  by  a great  chorus 
and  a full  orchestra.  “ The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville.” “Don  Pasquale,”  “Lakuie,”  “Car- 
men,” are  not  heard  to  best  advantage  in  a 
large  room ; indeed,  they  suffer  thereby, 
for  there  can  be  no  intimate  relations 
between  the  comedians  and  the  audience,  I 
I and  the  detail  of  the  instrumentation  is  lost, 
as  was  that  of  “ Don  Giovanni  ” when  given 
in  Mechanics’  Building  during  the  last  oper- 
atic season.  For  operas  of  this  intimate  na- 
ture the  theatre  should  not  be  larger  than  the 
Park,  just  as  an  opera  by  Meyerbeer  de- 
mands a capacious  room. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  designing  a building 
for  opera  or  concert  we  are  too  apt  to  be  im- 
pressedby  the  value  of  size.  Bulk  in  music  and 
vast  proportions  in  a building  do  not.  however, 
make  necessarily  for  musical  righteousness. 

| A peace  jubilee  may  act  at  a proper  time  as 
! an  awaken^r  of  slumbering  enthusiasm,  but 
it  is  not  th|, highest  devffltyment  of  art. 

Nature’ delights  iij  see-saw. 

One  day  the  mercury  is  high,  and  General 
Humidity  looks  down  on  us  and  .laughs;  the 
next  day  humanity  rises  and  enjoys  in  life, 
stirring  air  the  upper  end  jf  the  plank. 

Although  advice  galore  in  regard  to  the 
proper  care  of- mind  anil  body  during  a hot 
spell  is  given  constantly,  how  many  pay  at- 
tention to  it?  There  Is  Smith,  for  instance, 
a most  estimable  man  ; prudent  in  business,  ; 
affectionate  in  his  family.  Ho  is  at  present  a 
suburban. 

After  Smith  leaves  the  train  he  makes  a 
wild  rush  fora  street  car.  There  may  be 
four  in  line,  each  one  suitable  to  his  purpose. 
Unless  he  gets  an  end  seat  in  the  first,  he 
sulks;  and  in  extreme  heat  ho  bursts  into 
passionato  rage;  he  abuses  the  conductor, 
the  West  End  company  and  the  city  for 
“lack  of  accommodation.”  Thus  inflamed, 

he  enters  his  office  and  begins  the  day. 

* 

How  foolish  is  his  conduct,  yes,  how  dan- 
gerous! The  great  traveler,  Capt.  Burton, 
assures  us  in  his  “Mission  to  Dahome" 
that  death  by  fit  of  passion  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  in  hot-tempered  lands. 

There  are  students  of  sociology  who  be- 
lieve in  the  punishment  of  whipping  for  cer- 
tain offences,  as,  for  instance,  wife  beating, 
cruelty  to  chjjdron  or  animals. 

There  are  sentimentalists,  parents  and  pro- 
fessional philanthropists  and  the  peculiar 
class  of  persons  that  seem  to  have  no  other 
business  than  that  of  writing  letters  to  news- 
papers, who  say  that  Solomon  and  Dr.  John 
Brown  were  all  wrong  in  their  flagellatory 
views  concerning  the  education  of  the  young. 


Judge  Caldwell  of  KentufclT^gave  the  other  3* 
day  a singular  expression  of  his  own  belief.  , 

; Eight  young  negro  boys  were  caught  break- 
ing into  a house.  The  Judge  told  the  mothers 
that  if  they  would  flog  them  soundly  in  court 
he  would  not  send  the  boys  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. Tlie  mothers  therefore  wielded  raw- 
hides  with  no  uncertain  hand.  When  Hie 
Judge  thought  the  punishment  sufficient,  he 
checked  the  avenging  arms. 

In  that  particular  regiou  where  the  jail  is 
a hothouse  for  foreing  crime,  did  not  the 
Judge  show  good  sense?  The  punishment, 
as  described,  was  severe ; the  boys  cannot  be 
the  objects  of  false  hero-worship;  and  they 
■are  not  thrown  in  close  contact  with  de- 
praved men. 

The  Rajah  Rajagan  should  be  told  at  once 
that  we  have  nothing  in  Boston  as  gorgeous 
as  McAllister. 

it  has  been  suspected  that  the  treading  of 
Sampson  on  the  heels  of  Sandow  is  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  general  business.  And  no 
sooner  is  the  Rajah  Rajagan  an  object  of 
popular  interest  than  the  arrival  of  the 
Nawab  of  Rampur  is  announced. 

Some  will  condemn  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Watkins  of  New  York  as  fool- 
hardy, as  sensational.  He  has  been  inocu- 
lated with  the  bacillus  of  consumption  to 
prove  a theory  that  the  bacillus  is  not  the 
cause  of  that  disease.  Yet  through  such  ap- 
parent foolhardiness  rnay  come  knowledge 
and  relief  for  the  race.  In  science  the  indi- 
vidual is  nothing  except  in  his  labors  for 
humanity. 

The  interest,  perhaps  fascination,  that 
such  inoculations  awake  in  imaginative  men 
is  shown  by  the  treatment  of  the  character 
of  Dr.  Pascal  in  Ifcla’s  latest  book.  Pascal 
seems  to  be  a compound  of  Pasteur  and 
Brown-Sequard. 

Is  it  too  fanciful  to  think  that  in  the  future 
Inoculations  may  regulate  the  mental  tem- 
perament, cnange  a possible  post  into  a prac- 
tical plumber?  If  it  is  true  that  genius  is 
merely  a disease  of  the  nerves,  w^iy  should 
not  genius  be  stimulated  or  controlled  by  an 
hypodermic  syringe? 

The  English  have  discovered  that  “an- 
other American  notion  is  what  is  called  a 
‘forget-me-not  luncheon.’”  During  hot 
weather,  when  appetite  outstrips  prudence, 
this  title  may  be  unexpectedly  appropriate. 

A New  Jersey  man  who  was  reproached 
this  week  for  his  avowed  intention  ,tt>  sell 
disguised  horse  meat  replied  that  sausage  is 
sausage,  no  matter  what  the  contents  may 
be.  Many  in  the  daily  struggle  for  life  have 
been  compelled  to  entertain  a similar  b&lief, 
but  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  have  the  ques-  j 
tion  settled  definitely  by  the  courts,  whose  de-  j 
cision  would  be  of  more  practical  advantage  i 
than  the  judgment  of  a congress  of  etymolo- ! 
gists. 
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IS  IT  VAMTV 1 

How  angry  we  were  when  Dickens,  Capt. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Trollope  et  al.  stepped  on  our  na- 
tional corns;  and  we  lost  alltsens*  of  values 
and  humor  in  our  rage.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  there  was  caricature,  or  even 
malice  in  the  accounts  of  English  travelers ; 
there  was  at  the  same  time  much  that  was 
truthful  and  deserved.  Many  of  the  follies 
or  the  evils  that  were  then  satirized  have 
disappeared.  We  have  grown  mentally  and 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically.  There  is 
one  national  characteristic  that  remains. 

This  characteristic  is  now  revealed  by  the 
visit  of  His  Highness  Rajah  Rajagan,  who 
seems  to  be  a good-natured,  mirth-loving, 
rollicking  sort  of  a potentate,  not  unlike  Mr. 
Francis  Wilson  in  “ The  Merry  Monarch  ’ 
before  he  learns  his  fate.  This  ruler  comes 
from  perhaps  the  most  interesting  country, 
in  the  world,  from  the  venerable  mother  of 
the  West.  Do  they  that  meet  him,  reporters 
and  reported,  ask  concerning  the  preserva- 
tion of  strange  customs,  the  influence  of 
English  rule,  the  legends  of  the  gigantic 
mountains,  the  realism  of  Mr.  Kipling,  the 
agricultural  future,  the  possible  extinction 
_of  fiaste,  the  statistics  of  widow  self-buruing, 
'the  truth  about  fakirs  that  climb  up  trees  and| 
disappear,  pulling  the  tree  after  them,  the 
genuineness  of  the  deeds  of  Mrs.  Blnvatskj  ; 
do  they  ask  one  question  of  the  hundreds  sug- 
gested by  the  mention  of  this  hoary,  myste- 
terious  land?  No.  They  ask  His  Highness 
what  he  thinks  about  the  United  States. 

Now  our  turbaned  visitor  Is,  like  Baptista 
Miuola,  nn  affable  and  oourteous  gentleman., 
He  is  suited  to  a T. . Our  livers  are  the, 
largest,  our  houses  are  the  finest,  our  water- 
melons,are  the,  most  refreshing,  our  women 


e Rajah  spsaks  with  auUiorfty.), 
'elitist,  etc.,  etc.  He  w'ould  no 
. if  were  ftslced,  that  never  had 
. India  anything  exactly  like  Mr. 
-jr.  As  It  was  In  the  days  of  Diek- 
it  is  In  tlio  year  189;);  the  inquiry 
meets  the  stranger  at  the  dock  is, 
it  do  you  think  of  our  country?’' 

Kis‘n 0cu-  QraDt  met  Bismarck  he  was 
noiahUl^iuprlsed  to  tlnd  (hat  the  latter 
asked  niWoV’;®ie^tlons  about  the  United 
States,  and  prefetred  to  gain  information 
rather  man  to  talk  about  that  which  was 
familiar  to  him.  Barbarous  Kings  ask  their* 
white  visitors  about  tile  manners  and  cus- 
( toms  of  far-off  lands  unknown  to  them. 

Is  our  burning  zeal  to  hoar  the  opinions  of 
foreigners  simply  vanity,  tho  desire  0f  Pat- 
tour#  Or  are  we  modest,  and  do  we  find 
“•ohifort  in  the  replies  of  our  visitors,  to 
questions  ? 


he  trouble  about  smoke  ends  in  smoke. 


ts  were  without  avail,  and  smokers 
continue  to  find  enjoyment  on  street 
The  deniocra#of  tobacco  will  rule  the 
seats;  the  day  laborer  will  find  mysteri- 
ussolaoe  in  a potent  pipe,  while  the  business 
an  by  bis  side  will  try  to  dispel  his  cares  in 
smoke  rings.  There  will  be  room  even  for 
the  pale,  thin-chested,  finger-stained  victim 
of  cigarettes. 

Now  that  the  decision  is  known,  the  bene- 
fited should  use  their  triumph  modestly. 
Above  all,  they  should  do  away  witli  the  re- 
proach, just  or  unjust,  of  uncleanliuess.  No 
decent  man  makes  a nuisance  of  himself,  nor 
should  he  be  tolerant  toward  a neighbor 
nuisance. 

The  Americans  have  a world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  expec- 
toration. This  national  trait  was  'embalmed 
in  a satirical  ballad— was  it  by  Aytoun  ? 

“Ana  like  a true  American 
Upon  the  floor  he  spat." 


But  your  really  able  smoker  does  not  thus 
make  himself  objectionable.  Let  it  be  the 
lelight  of  the  sitters  in  the  rear  seats  to 
show  by  their  example  that  their  favorite 
habit  is  not  uncleanly. 

The  English  with  pen  and  pencil  in  times 
past  ridiculed  the  proceedings  of  our  Con- 
gress. From  their  accounts  and  from  the 
pictures  in  Punch  an  historian  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  might  easily  believe  that  the 
revolver  and  the  knife  were  the  favorite 
weapons  of  American  debate  and  that 
“gouging  ” an  opponent  was  the  preferred 
cloture.  And  yet  it  is. doubtful  if  in  the  ex- 
citing days  before  1860  there  was  ever  such  a 
disgraceful  scene  at  Washington  as  that  of 
the  27ih  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


There  was  not  merely  physical  discussion 
between  two  members ; there  was  a general 
free  fight,  and  the  motto  seemed  to  be: 

Punch  a head  whenever  you  see  it.’’ 

“Curses,  yells  of  pain  and  gross  insults 
were  heard  on  every  side.’’  One  honorable 
gentleman  was  thrown  to  the  floor  head 
first;  another  was  knocked  over  a bench; 
there  was  “a  struggling  mass  of  members 
striking,  clawing  eacli  other.” 

Honors  seem  to  have  been  easy.  If  Messrs, 
ealy  and  Redmond  were  bruised  Col.  Saun- 
derson  was  seen  “holding a bunoh  of  keys  to 
bis  black  eye,’’  nor  did  this  local  application 
cool  him,  for  after  order  was  apparently  re- 
stored he  was  very  noisy.  The  gallant  Col- 
onel should  have  followed  Mr.  Alfred  Jin- 
gle’s advice  and  tried  the  soothing  effect  of 
raw  beefsteak^ 

It  is  a striking  sympton  of  the  materialism 
of  the  day  that  whenever  a man  kills  himself 
there  is  great  surprise  at  Ids  action  if  he  was 
very  rich.  The  inference  is  that  a rich  man 
must  necessarily  be  serenely  happy,  free 
trom  care,  eager  to  live,  sane  in  mind  and 
body.  The  prayer  of  Agur  is  forgotten. 

acquittal  of  Captain  Bourke  was,  in- 
expected,  and  tile  court  martial  at  the 
start  did  not  reflect  upon  his  action, 
that  are  English  naval  officers  in  the 
to  do,  if  they  remember  the  Delphian 
mces  of  the  Court?  for  the  Court  “ex- 
:d  regret  ” that  Rear  Admiral  Markham 
>t  ignore  the  signal  displayed  by  the 
>ria,  and  “ added,  however,”  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  service  to  say  the  Ad- 
miral was  to  blame  for  obeying  the  said 
signal. 

view  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
yal  family  of  England  speak  English 
a rich,  fruity  German  accent,  the 
of  the  Berlin  press  at  the  prospect  of 
ng  trouble  between” England  and  France 
peculiarly  indelicate.  This  state  of 
d is  not,  however,  cater-cousin  to  the 
aal  hatred  between  blood  relatives  ; 
Is  the  dislike  that  one  greedy  boy  enter- 
for  another  when  there  is  jam  or  cake 


M u sic  in  Boston. 

■ Boston,  July  •«.  isiiij. 

SAMPSON’S  engagement  at  the  Park  Ti  t;,  i re 
clos'ed  yesterday.  I do  not  know  his  liexl 
place  ; it  may  be  Gaza  ; it  may  be  Detroit,  of  which  ill 
understand  he  is  a citizen  ; or  it  may  be  the  v Ir  > of  J 
Sorek,  where  grapes  abound,  where  lives  Delilah. 

Sandow  is  still  a great  attraction  at  the  Tremont Theatre. 
Last  week  an  enthusiast,  nettled  by  the  claims  of  Sampson, 
worked  for  a meeting  of  the  two  men,  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  measurements  of  forearms  ; for  the  enthusiast  be- 
lieved in  modest  Sandow  rather  than  in  the  boastful  Samp- 
son, and  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  “ Herald,”  and  he  named 
a sum  of  money.  His  attempts  were  vain. 


. I . j"  . of  Pegu  iSSJf  the 

lc  Lon]  „r  tho  White  Elophants  ’ above  all  their  olhor 
magniloquent  ascriptions  of  doml„am,  to  the  vision  of  St 
John;  and  then  he  adds:  “ Yet  lor  all  these  accumulated 
associations,  with  whatever  issweetnnd  honorable  and  sub- 
'nieaherc  yet  lurks  an  elusive  something  in  the  iniiunrfMt 

tba  , tT  fh'S,1Ue  WhK:h  StrikCS  moro  °r  panic  to  the  ijoul 
than  that  redness  ■ ^ v • * . . r 


moro  of 

ts  which  affrights  in  blood. 


I confess  that  I should  have  wMjfhed  with  interest  an 
eating  match  between  the  athletes.  Neither  of  them  need 
spurn  the  conflict.  Did  not  Hercules  himself  boast  that  he 
could  eat  more  than  any  other  man  at  a meal?  Did  he  not : n.ultc ’ l'la*- 
vie  in  eating  with  Lepreus  and  triumph  gloriously  ? 

. * 


To  Melville  it  is  “ ghastly  whiteness  which  impags  such  I 
an  abhorrent  mildness,  even  more  loathsome  than  terrific, 
to  the  dumb  gloating  of  the  aspect  ” of  the  white  bear  and 
the  white  shark. 

‘‘j^h  ink  thee  of  the  albatross,  whence  come  those 

m TV*  SPTtUa'  Wonderment  and  P^e  dread  in  which 
. f l®11  te  phantom  sails  in  all  imaginations?  Not  Cole- 
r.cigs  first  throw  that  spell,  but  God’s  grout,  unlluttering 


laureate,  Nature. 

And  here  is  a list  of  white  things,  animate  and  inani- 
filled  the  soul  of  Melville  with  dread.  The 


Nor  would  my  curiosity  concerning  the  respective  ca- 
pacity be  necessarily  vulgar  ; for  grave  scientific  problems 
may  enter  into  such  a contest. 


U lute  Steed  of  the  Prairies,  the  Albino  man,  the  White 

Squall,  which  is  "the  gauntleted  ghost  of  the  Southern 
Seas;”  the  White  Iloods  of  Ghent,  Whitsuntide,  a White/ 
Nun,  the  White  Tower  of  London,  the  White  Mountains,  I 
the  White  Sea,  the  tall  white  man  of  the  Hartz  forest, 
Lima,  the  white  city. 


Read,  for  instance,  the  following  extract  from  the  cele- 
brated Mr^Bayle’s  article,  “ Hercules  : ” “A  very  particu- 
lar circumstance  is  told  concerning  the  greediness  with 
which  he  devoured  his  victuals,  it  being  said  that  the  mo- 
tion on  these  occasions  made  his  ears  move.  This  is  a very 
rare  and  uncommon  tiling.” 


The  Journal  of  the  Academia  Naturse  Curiosorum  men- 
! tions  a girl,  a virgin,  who  could  move  her  ears. 

Crassot,  a philosopher,  slovenly,  with  long  and”  bushy 
beard,  possessed  the  same  accomplishment. 

Saint  Augustine  knew  a man  who  not  only  moved  his 
ears  at  pleasure,  but  also  his  hair,  and  without  disturbing 
his  hands  or  head. 

Causaubon  tells  a storv  of  the  ears  of  a certain  man  o£- 


. I 


learning  which  " were  plainly  seen  to  move.  WTfen  trav- 
eling by  the  borders  of  Savoy  he  found  that  be  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  burned  alive  by  the  magistrate.” 

Vesalius  saw  two  gentlemen  of  Padua  whose  ears  moved 
gracefully  ; and  the  dignity  of  his  birth  did  not  prevent  a 
Spaniard  from  treating  Valverdus  to  a similar  sight. 

You  know  Procopius,  who  wrote  so  intimately  of  the 
Empress  Theodora,  who  showed  a malicious  pleasure  in 
describing  the  extraordinary  uses  made  by  her  of  great 
bodily  beauty.  Well,  this  same  Procopius  compared 
Justinian  to  an  ass,  “ not  only  on  account  of  dullness  and 
stupidity,  but  likewise  because  ot  his  self-moving  ears, 
whence  he  was  called  in  a full  theatre  ‘ master  ass  ’ by 
those  of  the  green  faction  or  Prasini.” 


Or  why  should  not  the  victor  in  such  a contest  be  cele- 
brated in  a poem  of  mighty  line  ? 

Rollinat  wrote  strange  verses  concerning  an  absinthe 
drinker  ; why  should  not  heroic  deeds  with  knife  and  fork 
be  worthy  of  a poet’s  rage  ? Epicharmus  did  not  disdain 
to  sing  of  Hercules  in  the  act,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
phenomenon  above  mentioned  did  not  escape  him  : 

Should  you  behold  his  furious  meals  you’d  die; 

Hear  his  jaws  crash  and  his  swollen  cheeks  resound, 

The  thunder  of  his  grinders  and  the  roar 
Of  his  wide  nostrils,  see  his  moving  ears. 


Last  week  I spoke  of  color.  Do  you  remember  that 
chapter  in  “ Moby  Dick,”  entitled  " The  Whiteness  of  the 
Whale  ? ” I wonder  if  people  read  Herman  Melville  now , 
for  I notice  that  some  of  his  books  were  republished  within 
the  past  year.  Are  "Typee”  and  "Omoo”  forgotten 
names?  Has  “ Mardi,”  that  singular  mixture  of  rubbish 
and  "Rabelais,”  disappeared  utterly?  Let  them  all 
go;  add  to  them  “Pierre”  and  "Redburn,”  which 
| told  a startled  world  that  a coronet  was  always  stamped 
pn  the  boot  heel  of  an  English  nobleman  ; throw  in 
,j“  The  Confidence  Man,”  but  spare  us  the  short  tales  and 
j"  Israel  Potter,”  “White  Jacket”  and  “Moby  Dick." 
Do  you  remember  Ishmael  and  Captain  Ahab  with  his 
[ivory  leg,  and  Starbuck  and  Stubb?  Or  that  eventful  night 
I in  New  Bedford  when  Queequeg  tried  to  peddle  a ’balmed 
New  Zealand  head — Queequeg,  the  harpooner,  who  began 
dressing  “ by  donning  his  beaver  hat,  a very  tall  one,  by 


Let  us  go  back  to  Dancla,  whose  “Notes  et  Souvenirs” 
we  considered  the  other  day. 

Dancla  heard  Mars,  the  playactress,  in  several  of  her 
best  parts.  “ What  a golden  voice  ; how  penetrating,  how 
distingue  ! She  was  an  old  woman  when  she  created  the 
role  of  ‘ Mile,  de  Belle  Isle  ; ’ but  in  spite  of  her  age,  if  you 
listened  without  looking,  you  were  spellbound  by  the  pure 
and  fresh  voice  ; and  what  true  declamation  ! ” 

His  words  concerning  Saint-Saens  are  of  present  interest. 
“Among  our  modern  composers  there  is  one  whose  talent 
and  character  I esteem  highly  ; I allude  to  Saint-Saens.  Let 
me  recall  here  a memory  of  youth.  A young  solo  violinist  of 
the  Opera  Comique,  Charles  Dancla,  went  one  day  to  the 
house  of  Saint-Saens’  mother  to  play,  by  request,  with  the 
little  Camille  a sonata  composed  by  the  boy.  He  was  then 
hardly  eight  years  old,  and  I was  astonished  at  his  musical 
aplomb  and  his  precocious  intelligence.  His  sonata  was 
written  in  rather  a retrospective  fashion,  but,  really,  it  was 
not  bad.  You  knewat  once  that  the  young  artist,  nourished 
by  flood  and  substantial  music,  would  amount  to  something. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  points  of  departure  and  ar- 
rival in  an  artist’s  life,  especially  when  the  man  is  Saint- 
Saens,  who  honors  art  by  his  great  talent  and  by  his  loyal 
and  independant  character. 

“ Let  us  leave  out  of  the  question  the  great  talent  of  Saint- 
Saens  : no  one  has  known  so  well  as  he  the  art  of  assimi- 
lating all  species  and  styles,  and  with  prodigious  ease  ; but 
this  has  not  always  been  of  advantage  to  him. 

“ In  certain  of  his  instrumental  works  you  find  an  affinity 
between  him  and  old  masters,  such  as  Bach  and  Handel, 
and  modern  composers,  as  Schumann  and  Rubinstein. 

I have  heard  it  said,  ‘ This  andante  of  his  quartet  is 
very  beautiful ; it  is  Bach,  or  it  is  Handel.’  Without  doubt 
it  is  ingenious,  beautiful  ! but  1 should  like  it  better  if  it 
were  Saint-Saens  ! He  is  rich  enough,  and  he  should  not 
borrow  from  others.” 

Dancla  complains  of  the  inaccuracies  in  certain  German  1 
editions  of  violin  works  ; “ editions  that  are  very  fine  in  j 
paper  and  print,  and  are  at  a price  within  the  reach  of 
modest  purses.”  . 

“When  one  sees  a talented  artist,  as  Ferdinand  David,  of 
Leipsic,  change  the  text  of  the  concertos  of  Viotti  and 
Rode,  and  often  without  leaving  a trace  of  the  original,  you 
may  well  ask  by  what  right  an  artist  claims  for  himself 
such  an  incredible  liberty.  Shall  I speak  of  the  modifica- 
tions, the  suppressions,  the  errors  in  bowing  and  fingering 
that  exist  in  the  German  editions  ? ” 

Here  is  a curious  incident  in  the  history  of  modern 
French  music.  In  1868  Lehmann,  the  president  of  the 
^ Academie  del  Beaux  Arts,  announced  that  an  amateur 
named  Chartier,  in  recognition  of  the  pleasure  given  him 
by  the  chamber  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
and  wishing  to  encourage  students,  founded  “unprixde 
quatuor  et  de  musique  de  chambre.  ” It  seems  from  the 
following  words  of  Dancla  that  the  founder’s  wishes  have 
I not  been  carried  out. 

“Now,  when  I see  this  prize  awarded  to  a composer 
whose  musical  baggage  consists  only  of  orchestral  suites, 
or  a piece  concertante,  either  for  flute  and  oboe  or  clarinet, 
or  for  other  wind  instruments,  or  a trio  or  two,  I ask  if  the' 
intention  of  the  worthy  testator  has  been  followed.  There 


the  bye,  and  then— still  minus  his  trousers— he  hunted  ttpT  . _ ..  , ' , ------  • — ***“■ 

his  boots,”  which  he  put  on  modestly  under  the  bed.  'iue^  10’’  ur®  ° tu  menl”'  sl‘cl‘  compositions. 

I he  founder  thought  of  the  quartet,  the  trio  and  the  quin-fl 
# # ' tet,  especially  of  the  quartet. 

„ ...  , , “ Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  the  talent  of  the  compos- 

To  Melville  the  whiteness  of  Moby  Dick  was  a vag’  a ers  who  have  received  this  prize  ; but  when  they  do  not  fulfil 
nameless  horror,  mystical  and  well  nigh  ineffable.  In  a n the  conditions  of  the  founder,  I do  not  understand  why  the 
tempting  to  examine  the  reason  of  this  horror  he  first  giv  Institute  should  consider  their  claims  ; the  indicated  condi- 

in  the  gorgeous  sentence  of  an  octavo,  page  the  gloneg  tions  should  be  followed  strictly. 
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m Tv  and  who 
:s  of  Havdn  and  Moza. 
•eera  and  neet  with  onh 
qt  a string  quartet. 


. un  once  told  me 
bom  posers  were 


’ The  Barber  ] 
his  youth  put  into  score  the 
said  that  one  could  make  a 
moderate  success  in  the  at- 
i.devy  agreed  with  Rossini, 
e slfme  thing. 

.it,  because  for  style,  for  in- 
itiou,  for  purity,  for  the  choice  of  ideas,  the  quartet,  as 
C ubini  said,  wi  always  be  the  touchstone  of  the  com- 

poser. 

• Many  things  y ' in  an  opera,  with  shouting  of  the  chorus 
. d orchestral  ryures.  Put  these  same  ideas  in  a quartet, 
and  they  would  seem  insignificant,  because  they  are  ex- 
posed in  their  nakedness.” 

y foot  note  shows  the  naivete  of  Dancla  : “ I had  the 
honor  to  obtain  the  Chartier  prize  the  first  time  it  was 

awarded.”  . . 

Dancla.  by  the  way,  has  written  fourteen  quartets  for 

strings. 

This  naivete  is  also  shown  in  the  chapter  entitled  “My 
Retirement,”  in  which  hespeaks  sorrowfully  of  his  enforced 
thdrawal  from  the  Conservatory  after  a service  of  thirty- 
four  years,  and  publishes  at  length  the  indignant  letters 
, Marmontel,  Lamoureux,  Danbe,  Boulanger  and  others 


_ ■ Mr.  Bok’s  allusions  to  the^triy  life  of  Mr. 

T.  B.  Aldrich  and  to  the  escapades  of  Fltz 
James  O’Brien  are  interesting.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  our  townsman  docs  not  in- 
clude in  his  collections  of  verse  the  pretty 
poem,  “AtPfaff’s,”  that  appeared  in  one  of 
the  first  numbers  of  “Vanity  Fair.  ’ Mr. 
Aldrich’s  recollections  of  Bohemian  days  in 
Now  York  would  be  delightful  reading. 

And  so  it  would  he  a pleasure  to  learn  of 
O’Brien’s  adventures  in  Boston;  for  he  once 
walked  our  streets,  and  the  young  “Atlantic” 
knew  him.  It  was  a short,  brilliant,  sad  life 
that  was  offered  willingly  on  the  altar  of  his 
adopted  country  in  those  bloody  days  of  the 

early  sixties.  

Mr.  Lloyd  Aspinwall  has  a generous  and 

forgetful  brother.  

Straw  hat,  overcoat  and  russet  boots  make 
an  incongruous  combination  of  dress  that  is 
popular  along  the  coast. 

John  Morley,  as  Postmaster  General,  has 
given  up  the  forwarding  of  American  mails 
to  London  by  special  train,  and  he  does  not 
think  a slight  delay  will  make  much  differ- 
ence to  those  concerned.  It  was  an  English 
philosopher  who  never  opened  his  letters 
until  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  receipt;  for 
1 he  then  found  that  the  natural  course  of 
events  had  answered  half  of  them,  and  the 
other  letters  were  trivial  or  impertinent. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  water  supply  of 
neighboring  towns  is  rightly  called  Mystic? 

The  attention  of  professional  reformers 
who  point  steadily  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
women  of  Europe  that  help  their  husbands 
in  field  labor  is  called  respectfully  to  a letter 
addressed  to  Gov.  Flower  by  two  women  of 
Italy,  N.  Y. : “Owing  to  a scarcity  of  farm 
help  we  are  compelled  to  do  a man’s  work 
on  the  farm,  and  petticoats  being  very  incon- 
venient. we  want  your  consent  to  our  don- 
ning the  dress  of  the  sterner  sex.”  Here  is 
a sweet  mingling  of  woman’s  rights  and 
dress  reform. 

The  New  York  Sun  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion for  terse  and  vigorous  English.  In  the 
gun  of  the  28th  we  find  that  an  engine  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  “goes  scooting  along £ 
and  Mr.  Spreckels  is  described  in  an  editorial 
article  as  a “ sly  old  skeezics.” 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  new  English 
Dictionary,  published  by  Macmillan,  does 
not  give  a sketch  of  the  origin  and  historical 
development  of  the  work  “corker.”  To  he 
sure,  it  speaks  of  “corker”  in  the  popul; 
sense  of  “settler,”  “ciincher;”  but  the  mor 
familiar  use  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
compilers.  Mr.  Eugene  Field  derives  it  from  j 
the  Greek  “korka,  the  adorable  one,”  but 
Ms  position  is  disputed  by  men  of  ^curnen.  1 

England  may  well  be  mortified  on  account 
of  the  rioting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
has  she  lost  her  boasted  sense  of  fair  play  ? 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Jo.  Chamberlain  was  the 
victim  oi  “disgraceful  insults,”  hut  how 
about  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  language  ? Of 
course  it  was  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fault.  He 
is  responsible  for  everything  that  happens  in 
the  British  dominions,  from  the  failure  of  a 
crop  in  a remote  colony  to  the  had’- temper  of 

^ O .3 ' - I 


He  even  hints  at  political  martyrdom  : 
play  thei-  part  in  questions  of  art.” 


1 Political  influences 


Dane' a appears  to  great  advantage  in  the  controversy 
between  himself  and  Anatole  Loquin,  who  reviewed  his 
• Miscellanees  Musicales,"  a pamphlet  of  nineteen  pages. 
Dancla  in  this  pamphlet  expressed  bluntly  his  opinions,  as 
; these  instances  will  show  : 

The  D minor  sonata  of  Schumann,  op.  121,  is  a compo- 
sition that  lacks  sense  ; confusion  reigns  therein  ; it  is  a 
work  destitute  of  interest  and  inspiration.” 

And  again  : “ Rubinstein  is  long  winded,  diffuse  ; in  his 
compositions  are  certain  negligences  and  licenses  that 
I should  not  be  found  in  the  works  of  an  artist  of  such 
I merit.” 

This  deserves  a separate  paragraph,  for  it  is  likely  to  in- 
flame all  who  regard  Wagner  as  a fetish  and  not  as  a musi- 
I cian.  “The  overture  to  ‘ The  Mastersingers,’  as  well  as 
• the  prelude  to  ‘Tristan  and  Isolde,’  is  an  error,  a true 
aberration  of  taste  ; it  is  music  just  as  algebra  is  painting.’ 
Loquin  wrote  a long  review  of  this  pamphlet ; the  review 
was  argumentative  and  without  undue  heat.  I o him 
Dancla  replied  modestly  and  politely.  “ I gladly  render 
homage  to  the  qualities  that  I recognize  in  certain  works  of 
the  new  school,  and  I have  quoted  compositions  that  ap- 
pear to  me  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  men  who  are 
accessible  to  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  But  I have  also 
pointed  out  other  works  that  do  not  seem  to  me  in  any 
respect  to  deserve  the  exaggerated  praise  of  some  passion- 
ate enthusiasts.” 

This  correspondence  was  conducted  on  each  side  with 
dignity  and  with  intelligence.  And  here  is  an  example  for 
all  that  are  tempted  to  scream  for  or  against  Wagner,  or 
Rubinstein,  or  Offenbach,  or  any  other  composer  who  may 
be  the  subject  of  discussion.  Look  at  the  sad,  earnest  face 
' of  Dancla,  opposite  the  title  page  of  his  “ Souvenirs.”  You 
could  never  convince  him  of  a mistake  in  opinion  , but  he 
would  not  deny  you  the  right  to  an  opinion  directly  at  va- 
riance with  his,  provided  the  opinion  were  one  of  taste  and 
not  a question  of  fact.  Philip  Hale. 

z if 


It  is  a characteristic  in  English  nature  that 
in  political  debate  the  fiercest  invective  fre- 
tjuently  includes  quotations  from  the  Bible 
or  is  pointed  with  Scriptural  allusions.  For 
instance,  we  find  Mr.  Chamberlain  drawing*, 
a parallel  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Ilerod  ; 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  turn  is  jeered  at  as 
a Judas.  The  very  language  used  often 
takes  tlie  Scriptural  turn,  so  intimately  is 
the  language  of  the  Bible  connected  with  the 
general  verbal  expression  of  Anglo-Saxons. 
This  peculiarity  is  not  observed  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  Continental  nations. 

».  ...lit**- 

The  experimental  appointing  girl  ushers 
In  a Brooklyn  ehdral  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  young  men  was  a failure,  although  the 
girls  were  “pretty,'  bright-eyed,”  although 
they  wore  pink  roses.  There  were  plenty  of 
women,  old  and  youfig,  in  the  congregation, 
but  the  young  men  were  not  as  curious.  Here 
Is  a problem  for  students  of  sociology. 


/ 


Col.  Saunderson. 


He  was  an  amiable  man  with  a 'kindly  face 
and  educated,  refined  white  whiskers.  He 
sat  on  a truck  in  a shabby  railway  station, 
and  waited  for  a train.  He  beguiled  the  time 
with  remarks  to  a jaded  friend  who  sat  be- 
side him.  

“ It’s  all  very  well,  this  living  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I suppose  the  children  enjoy  it,  but 
I wish  it  was  September.  When  I get  back 
to  the  city  I shall  be  comfortable  again.  In 
the  afternoon  I can  go  to  the  club  for  an 
hour,  and  then  I can  dine  at  my  own  house 
and  rest.  There’s  no  horse  there.” 

“You  see  if  you  spend  the  summer  where 
I am  now,  you  must  drive  in  the  evening. 
The  drive  is  a parade,  and  yon  are  on  inspec- 
tion. If  your  turnout  |s  very  handsome, 
people  wonder  how  you  can  afford  to  have 
It;  if  it  is  simple,  your  friends  say,  ’Robin- 
son is  a mean  old  hunks;  why  don’t  he 
enjoy  life?’” 

“Or  if  you  avoid  in  yohr  drive  the  beaten 
track  you  race  unwillingly  with  a railroad 
engine  or  an  electric  car.  It’s  a great 
nuisance,  this  summer  enjoymeut,  and  I 
wish  I were  at  home.”  As  the  train  was 
seen  backing  in  the  speaker  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  ran  to  meet  it,  that  he  might  jump 
for  a seat.  Is  lie  alone?  Is  he  not  one  of 
many? 


f/ 


The  first  batch  of  PaforlaKB^s  arrived,  all 
the  way  from  Leipsic,  arm  we  are  allowed 
thereby  to  examine  the  domestic  life  of  the 
new  conductor  of  the  Symphony  orchestra. 

We  are  told  at  length  and  with  considera- 
ble sentiment  in  rhetoric  that  “this  very  ^ 
interesting  and  accomplished  couple  are 
highly  esteemed,  and  they  are  very  gracious, 
charming,  vivacious  a description  that  is  of 
close  kin  to  the  embalming  of  the  virtues  of 
an  English  woman,  who  was  “bland,  pas- 
sionate, and  deeply  religious. ” 

Nor  does  Mr.  Paur  as  a musician  escape  a 
< storm  of  adjectives.  His  zeal  is  “almost 
fiery  ” his  aim  Is  “clear,”  he  has  untir- 
ing ’physical  perseverance  and  an  amazing 
freshness  of  spirit.”  Of  course,  with  all 
this,  he  is  “very  graceful,”  and  “lie  inspires 

his  men.” 

Furthermore,  he  is  such  a remarkable 
pianist  and  wonderful  violinist  th«£t,  in  ca^fc, 
of  the  non-appearance  of  the  orchestra  qp 
account  of  the  grip  or  a mutiny  (perish  the 
thought!)  he  could  entertain  the  audience 
pleasantly  for  an  hour  and  a half  by  his  in- 
dividual exertions. 

In  spite  o£  all  these  advance  notices,  which 
are,  however,  incomplete,  as  they  do  not  tell 
an  anxious  public  whether  the  Paurs  will 
bring  with  them  their  old  family  servants— 
in  spite  of  all  this  hifalutin,  Mr.  Paul-  is 
said  to  be  by  good  judges  an  agreeable  man 
and  an  excellent  musician. 

May  the  winds  favor  his  course;  and  after 
he  is  among  us  may  he  escape  all  social  pit- 
falls,  all  perils  of  flattery. 

Col.  Thomas  P.  Ocniltree,  whose  rare 
imagination  has  in  times  past  excited  the 
wonder  of  two  hemispheres,  expresses  him- 
self at  length  concerning  tbe  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  silver  problem.  The  gallant 
warrior  stands  in  awe  of  “ the  strong  band 
of  Senators  that  will  fight  for  silver,  and  he 
mentions  as  a fact  that  “Senator  Stewart 
can  make  a two  weeks’  speech  without  the 
least  difficulty.”  This  is  indeed  discourag- 
ing.   - 

Is  there  a training  school  ip  deportment 
for  coachmen?  Or  where  do  they  learn  that 
tenebrous  expression  they  weftr  when  they 
hold  the  reins?  Is  it  symbolical  of  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  household,  contempt  for  the  pub- 
lic  or  the  equipage,  or  doubt  concerning  the 
security  of  wages? 

A laughing  coachman  would  be  as  rare 
and  possibly  as  incongruous  as  a laughing 
Beethoven.  At  the  same  time  a coachman 
with  a face  not  entirely  devoid  of  cheerful- 
ness would  relieve  the  afternoon  drive  of  its 
churchyard  solemnity ; and,  as  an  innova- 
tion, it  might  excite  the  approbation  of  the 
hunters  after  social  novelty. 

The  caricaturist  and  the  paragrapher  have 
received  fatal  wounds.  Four  tramps  near 
New  Haven  took  a bath.  To  be  sure,  they 
chose  a public  reservoir  as  the  proper  place 
for  sanitaxy  disportment,  hut  their  intentions 

at  least  were  honorable. 

That  Kahler  slashed  and  ruined  his  picture 

at  Chicago  because  he  thought  it  was  not 

appreciated  is  an  example  of  strange  artistic 
madness,  not  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  art.  Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars was  too  low  a price,  and  he  refused  it 
with  scorn.  Or  possibly  he  loved  the  work 
of  his  hands,  and,  having  had  the  keen  en- 
ioymentuf  the  making,  he  destroyed  it,  un- 
willing that  it  should  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
some  rich  unworthy,  saying  to  himself  as  he 

CU  *•  At  least  no  merchant  traffics  In  my  heart." 

Laboucbere  takes  the  London  Times  to 
task  for  using  the  “preposterous  and  impos- 
sible” verb  “to  gown”  m describing  the 
clothes  worn  by  a woman  at  a bal  or  in  a 
theatre ; and  he  adds  that  it  is  an  Ameri- 
canism.” But  he  says  the  thing  that  is  not. 

The  word  "gowned,”  as  an  adjective,  was 
used  in  early  times  in  England,  as  by  Bishop 
Taylor  in  speaking  of  “gowned  Romans. 
The  word  in  its  present  sense  is  a slang  ex- 
pression cherished  by  snobbish  men  and 
women  who  sell  snobbish  gossip  for  tne 
delectation  of  snobbish  readers. 

“Gowned”  for  “dressed”  is  dear  to  tlie 
readers  of  weekly  society  papers  in  London, 
and  dearer  still  to  the  angloman  acs  of  this 
country.  It  is  found  in  the  vile  lethal . in- 
cludes such  phrases  as  “ smart  set,  su  ag- 
ger set”  and  “well-groomed.’ 
i The  ancient  Siamese,  in  their  woidlBof 
that  remarkable  man.  Sommona-Codom,  who 
arrived  at  a state  of  supremo  happmoss  as- 
cribed distributive  justice  to  a blind  Uiiuny. 
Do  their  descendants  of  to-day  antciuin 

same  opinion? 


joAnals  find  fault  with 
; because  on  a voyage  to 
^‘•her  art  too  cheap,  sing- 
i in  the  saloon  and  in 
, aud  to  the  sailors  in  the  fore- 
tell, this  is  just  like  Antoinette 
irling,  who  always  thought  that  her  voice 
> giver  her  fo^tlJe  benefit  of  the  world  at 
; ana  thereforebho  is  loved  by  the  plain 
ile  whom  she  in  turn  understands. 
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KS  OF  SPEECH." 

AVomen  are-.oftcn  taunted  with  inclination 
toward  -exaggeration  in  speech  and  corre- 
spondence. Perhaps  from  delicacy  they  re- 
gard a nude  norm  as  a thing,  poor  and  shiver- 
ing, to  be  qipthed  at  once  in  an  adjective.  Of 
degrees  in  grammar,  they  only  admit  the 
superlative.  In  their  qualification  there  is 
no  middijydfcjtance.  . Their  instrumentation 
of  a simple  phrase  taxes  heavily  the  resources 
of  the  full  orchestra.  The  epigrammatic 
woman  is  an  invention  of  the  playwright  to 
heigljfen  the  effect,of  a scene.  Silence”  may 
be  gold,  but  a woman  knows  that  speech  is 
silver,  find  she  burns  with  thwpassion  of  a 
Colorado  speculator  for  thaf  metal.  ,Shc 
punctuates  with  interjection  marks,  and  con- 
demns the  full  stop  as  an.  impertinence 
There  is  but  one  font,  and  that  is  full  of 
italics.  ‘ ^ 8 

Aod  thus  has  man,  lord  of  creation,  abused 
and  loved  woman  from  tho  beginning.  Is 
his  language,  spoken  or  written,  always  free 
from  tautology,  undue  emphasis,  vain  exag- 

Jgeration?  Is  maD  the  master  of  the  ad- 
jective ? 

It  may  bo  said  truly  that  the  modern 
writer— for  it  is  not  necessary  to  explore  the 
dust  bin  of  autiquity-is  enfimored  unduly 
of  the  adjective.  He  pads  with  stock  phrases. 
Take  your  newspaper,  foe.  instance.  The 
flame  is  always  “devouring."  The  fireman, 
whether  he  be  engaged  in  his  specific  duty,’ 
or  found  at  an  annual  ball,  or  in  domestic 
privacy  is  always  “gallant.”  The  hands 
that  lift  the  car  which  crushes  a body  are 
always  “willing;”  the  mefi  that  faint  at 
such  a scene  are  always  “strbng.”  The  ship 
■which  sails  out  of  our  harbor  is  “good,” 
although  the  sailors  pump,  and  remember 
that  the  rats  left  her  in  a body  and  are  now 
inhabitants  of  Boston.  The  young  lawyer 
that,  clientless,  kills  flies  jvith  a ruler  is 
^always  “rising."  There  is  a long  list 
pf  such  conventionalities  of  expression- 
and  the  index  expurgaloriits  would  make  a 
Julky  volume.  The  public  protested  against 
some  phrases,  and  they  are'  now  dead.  No 
pne  falls  to-day  with  “a  dull,  sickening 
|hud;”  the  accident  may  kill  the  one  thal 
ell,  but  there  is  no  “tljud,”  “dull”  or 
Bright,  “sickening”  or  enlivening, 
i To  some  writers  there  is  .10. such  thing  as  a 
Woman;  others  admit  ner  existence  as  a 
synonym  to  person,  in  the  English  sense  • a 
term  of  reproach,  or  one  used  by  a superior 
in  speaking  to  or  of  an  inferior.  To  such 
writers  lady"  is  the  proper  word.  Eve 
Lady  Macbeth,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Duse,  are  all 
ladies.”  The  girl  that  “presides”  at  a 
candy  counter  is  a “lady,”  and  all  benevo- 
ent  people  hope  she  is;  but  she  is  not  a 
woman."  Then  there  is  a subtle  subdi- 
vision; there  are  “perfect  ladles,”  the  more 
unfortunate  are  “ladies,"  for  the  phrase 
“imperfect  ladies,"  is  not  allowed  by  these 
authorities. 

There  should  be  a metronome  in  speech  as 
in  music.  The  pianist  if  in  doubt  as  to  the 
speed  of  a movement  can  govern  himself  by 
the  pendulum  adjusted  to  the  indication  of 
the  composer.  The  writer  stands  in  need  of 
ft  mechanical  mentor.  If  the  report  is  con- 
cerning a small  matter  that  does  not  call  for 
rhetoric,  the  machine  should  set  a sober 
pace,  and  there  should  be  no  spur  of  sharp 
adverb  or  prickly  adjective.  Accident  and 
crime  admit  of  spice,  if  the  seasoning  be  of 
original  piquancy.  In  describing  a political 
convention  De  Quincey  in  his  heated  moments 
is  a model  for  the  ambitious.  The  only  ma- 
chine now  in  common  use  is  the  blue  pencil 
I which  is  used  freely  and  often  wisely  by 
those  who  sit  with  authority  in  newspaper 
rooms,  but  few  writers  have'  the  courage  to 
take  this  weapon  aud  kill  the  pet  children  of 
their  own  brain. 


/'■The  Hon.  Rowland  Blennerhassett  Ma- 
I hany  s paper  on  “A  College  Education.” 
(v.hich  was  read  lately  at  Chicago,  may  be 
^considered,  in  a Jdeasure,  as  a reply  to  Gen. 
talker’s  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address^  Mr. 
ahany  goes  feo  far  in  his  unqualified 
jwiation  of^BiS^afluence  of  athletics, 
ut  the  truth  of  suclt  a paragraph  as  this 
<r'Rne®»iug  “ athletic  heroes  ”•  » will  be 
acknowledged  by  all  thoughtful  graduates: 
And  sometimes  tlie  melancholy  spectacle  Is 
m-esen^a  0f  such  men  continuing  tor  that 
period  alter  the  reception  of  tlieir  diplomas  to 
“„inK  ,arou»d’  the  university  for  the  cheap 
giory  of  athletic  applause.” 


| The  result  of  the  first  International  yacht| 
race,  In  which  the  Navahoo  made  a most  re-; 
spectablo  showing,  proves  again  the  ebarac-j 
teristio  sanguinity  of  the  Americans.  The 
third,  the  “splendid  third"  of  the  Navahoe, 
is  to  them  more  glorious  than  the  pRle  first 
fof  tho  Britannia,  which  only  succeeded  iu 
winning. 

This  sanguinity  is  also  shown  in  the  elab- 
orate calculations  which  prove  bovond  a per- 
adventure  that  in  all  of  the  forthcoming 
races  our  yachts  will  lead.  Amen,  with  all 
our  hearts!  But  this  sanguinity  is  of  heroic 
proportions,  like  unto  that  of  the  late  Judge 
Hogeboom,  well  known  along  the  Hudson 
River,  who,  when  ho  was  an  aged  man,  said 
good-by  in  court  to  the  assembled  Bar  of 
the  district,  and,  smiling  upon  lawyers  of 
good  and  bad  repute,  court  officers,  loungers 
and  three  or  four  criminals,  expressed  his 
great  pleasure  in  tho  probability  that  he 
should  meet  them  all  in  a better  world. 
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But  let  us  not  belittle  apparently  the  brave 
deed  of  the  Navahoe.  She  sailed  in  foreign 
water,  and,  as  Artemus  Ward  said  iu  ex- 
planation of  the  defeat  of  a Pittsburg  oars- 
man on  the  Thames,  our  sporting  men  are 
not  always  accustomed  to  English  water. 
Besides,  we  can  always  fall  back  gn  the  rec- 
ord of  the  America. 

The  ingratitude  of  the  great  republic  of 
music  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  present 
treatment  of  Theodore  Thomas.  His  salary 
— $12,000  a year — is  regarded  as  extravagant ; 
he  is  accused  of  seeking  in  every  way  to  fill 
his  pockets;  aud  it  would  appear  from  West- 
ern newspaper  articles,  inspired  no  doubt  by 
intriguing  exhibitors,  that  lie  is  responsible 
for  the  small  audiences  at  the  orchestral  con- 
certs. 

To  those  that  know  the  character  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  these  charges  are  foolisli  when 
they  are  not  absolutely  and  maliciously  false. 
The  salary  is  none  too  large  for  the  necessary 
work,  and  in  comparison  with  the  salary 
paid  to  the  leader  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  it  is  only  modest.  The  Chicago 
authorities  planned  tlieir  musical  scheme  on 
too  large  a scale.  The  summer  months  do 
not  favor  concerts  of  a serious  nature.  But 
why  should  Mr.  Thomas  be  held  responsible 
for  events  absolutely  beyond  his  control? 

It  is  too  often  the  habit  of  Americans  to 
tire  quickly  of  favorites  in  music  and  art. 
There  is  passionate  enthusiasm  for  a year  or 
two,  then  neglect  falls  like  ice  water  on  the 
back  of  the  heated  idol,  who,  after  the  chill, 
is  thrown  down  from  the  pedestal,  often  with 
rejoicing.  The  good  work  of  the  past  is  for- 
gotten or  openly  denied. 

Our  old  friend  Carl  Zerrahn  is  a singular 
exception  to  this  rule.  His  popularity  here 
and  throughout  New  England  is  unabated. 
Vigorous,  fresh  in  mind,  he  is  to-day  as  con- 
spicuous a figure  as  in  the  years  when  the 
life  of  music  in  this  region  was  precarious. 

That  Mr.  Arlo  Bates  should  resign  his 
position  as  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier 
was  not  unexpected ; for  the  news  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  professor  of  literature  a!  the 
Institute  of  Technology  hinted  strongly  at 
the,  said  resignation.  And  yet  the  retirement 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  Ills  common  sense 
treatment  of  topics  of  the  day,  his  acute  crit- 
icisms of  current  literature,  and  J,he  pellucid 
and  polished  language  in  which  he  clothed 
his  thoughts  were  highly  honorable  to  the 
profession  he  adorned.  The  practical  train- 
ing ol  the  past  will  be  of  rare  advantage  to 
i the  students  that  will  listen  to  him  and  to 
himself.  — 

To  many  of  imperfectly  adjusted  digestive 
apparatus  the  description  of  the  watermelon 
that  sickened  the  people  at  North  Adams  as 
“poisoned”  seems  tautological. 

The  authorities  of  the  World’s  Fair  regard 
the  dances  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  as  “an 
ethnological  exhibit.”  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Col.  Henry  AVatterson  found 
“ethnology”  a stupid  study,  while  Mr  E 
Woodworth  Masters  of  our  own  town  is 
eager  to  banish  it  from  the  Chicago  cur- 
riculum. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  “witchcraft 
delusion”  was  a bloody  tragedy  in  Salem; to- 
day it  furnishes  amusement  here  in  the  dia- 
logue and  the  jingle  of  a comic  opera. 

The  leaven  of  New  England  still  leaveneth 
the  whole  Western  lump  in  spite  of  Anarch- 
istic Governors  and  Russian  and  Hungarian 
chemists.  A newspaper  in  Missouri  com- 
plains that  two  burglars  attempted  to  rob  a 
house  in  its  town,  “regardless  of  the  Sab- 
bath.” 

Baron  de  Hirsch  will  be  a welcome  visitor, 
not  because  “he  can  draw  his  check  for  five: 
hundred  million  francs,”  but  because  he, 
uses  his  money  most  generously  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 
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Why  should  not  the  Emperor  William  con- 
fine himself  exclusively  to  yachting?  On 
the  Britannia  he  helped  In  getting.  In  the 
mainsail,  “Kras{ied  tho  halliards,”  and  nf) 
✓doubt  after  the  victory  was  conspicuous  in 
sp  icing  the  main  brace.  I11  the  second  race 
no  objected  against  the  Valkyrie  and  saved 
time  on  the  Britannia. 

T°  Play .with  a yacht  is  not  so  expensive  as 
(o  play  with  soldiers.  Tho  German  people 
would  undoubtedly  encourage  the  former 
amusement  and  without  a protest.  The  ex- 
ercise would  benefit  him,  and  he  could  defend 
the  honor  of  tho  Fatherland  against  all 
comers.  In  yachting  France  would  nover  be 
his  formidable  rival. 

The  scheme  of  improvements  at  the  City 
Hospital  shows  the  great  progress  made  of 
late  years  in  surgery,  owing  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  non-absorbents  and  anti- 
septics. 

f ertainly  there  should  be  more  than  one 
operating  room,  and  separate  rooms  for 
alcoholic  cases  are  demanded  by  common 
decency. 

The  Duchess  of  Sparta  has  a son.  Will  he 
be  educated  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
Lycnrgus?  Will  he  be  taken  at  7 years  of 
age  from  bis  mother’s  oare,  subjected  to 
severe  bodily  discipline,  and  taught  terseness 
of  speech  ? But  Sparta  to-day  is  only  a name, 
and  ulack  broth  no  longer  nourishes  heroes. 

That  impure  milk  is  still  sold  in  Boston  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Harrington  and  his 
assistants  is  shown  this  week  by  the  scenes 
in  the  Municipal  Criminal  Court.  On  Tues- 
day alone  fifteen  keepers  of  restaurants  were 
fined,  and  some  of  them  were  old  offenders. 

The  adulteration  of  food  cannot  be 
punished  too  severely;  and  yet  the  careless- 
ness of  the  consumer  invites  the  fraud  of  the 
seller.  Fortunately  in  the  case  of  mi'k, 
which,  is  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of 
children,  the  .tests  are  easy  and  the  law  is 
well-defined. 


In  New  York  the  charity  of  Nathan 
Strauss  is  a blessing  to  the  poor.  He  opened 
a milk  depot  on  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  East 
I hird  Street  the  1st  of  June.  Three  kinds 
are  sold : Pure,  rich  milk  at  4 cents  a quart, 
sterilized  milk  at  6 cents  a quart,  and  diluted 
sterilized  milk  for  sick  babies  at  the  same 
price.  Then  the  diluted  aud  the  sterilized 
milk  is  sold  iu  bottles  at  one  cent  aud  at  two 
cents. 


The  sterilization  is  a safeguard  to  the 
babies  and  also  to  their  elders,  for  we  now 
know  that  even  life-giving  food  may  at  the 
same  time  bring  death. 


The  conflict  between  the  authorities  of  In- 
diana and  the  Columbian  Athletic  Club  will 
be  watched  with  interest.  The  other  night 
Tour  men  pounded  eacli  other  without  dis- 
play of  “ science  ” until  two  were  unable  to 
stand. 

Brutes  without  were  wild  to  see  the  brutes 
within.  They  made  an  attempt,  but  a re- 
volver stopped  effectually  the  activity  of  one 
and  discouraged  the  others;  but  only  for  a 
time,  for  there  was  another  attack ; a gun 
was  used  with  gratifying  success. 

The  lights  were  finally  disgusted  and  went 
out.  Two  locomotive  headlights  were  un- 
able to  endure  the  sight  of  the  human  batter- 
ing rams.  The  scene  was  finally  lighted  by 
tlie  indifferent  stars  and  a few  lanterns. 


Here  is  realism,  no  doubt,  and  here  is  local 
color;  but  such  entertainments  should  bo 
suppressed  summarily,  whether  the  theatre 
I be  in  New  Orleans -or  near  Roby,  Iud. 

The  news  of  the  thijd  trial  of  the  play- 
actor Curtis,  better  kn&vn  as  “Sam’i  of 
Posen,”  will  awaken  pleasant  memories  of 
nn  excellent  piece  of  character  acting  and  re- 
gret that  the  giver  of  such  amusoment  is 
now  cast  in  a tragic  role. 

The  Hebrew  of  Curtis  was  a shrewd, 

^ kindly,  lovable  character,  who  although  he 
might  get  the  best  of  a bargain  was  never- 
theless liked  and  admired  by  the  outwitted. 
Before  the  appearance  of  Curtis,  the  Hebrew 
was  a lamiliar  figure  011  the  stage;  heroic  in 
proportions  as  Shyiock ; repulsive,  hideous 
as  Fagin ; or  oppressed,  as  in  the  gloomy  play 
of  Mosenthal.  “SamT  of  Posen”  was  an 
unexaggerated,  carefully  studied,  composite- 
photograph  of  several  Hebraic  types. 
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According  to  Judge  Colt's  decision,  anv 
one  can  take  the  life  of  a publio  man-in 
, print. 

V '^hen  the  Picture  of  the  victim  is  obtained 
by  an  express  agreement,  the  picture  cannot 
be  used  in  embellishment  of  the  work  if  the 
agreement  Is  violated. 
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Music  in  Boston. 


Boston,  July 


th 


M\XY  casons  are  given  in  these  days  for 
he  alleged  decay  of  the  art  of  song:  Ignorance  of 
:iaste  and  superficial  contentment  of  t pupil, 
and  lack  of  knowledge  shown  by  the  pplause 
If  c..hv.su^tic  hearers,  abuse  of  the  voice  by  composers, 
lone: •>;  or  real:  . that  substitutes  spasmodic  declamation 

cant >,  blunting  of  the  ear  through  the  passionate 
e”  ;ovment  >f  assonances,  habitual  employment  in  prac- 
a.e  \ ano  which  is  inherently  a compromise,  an  un- 
: ■ s : intent,  loss  or  neglect  of  traditions,  the  fact 
- nsting  is  regarded  by  many  otherwise  estimable  per- 
- as  as  a necessarc  accomplishment  which  is  easily  within 
reach  of  all  owners  of  property. 

S.o-o  cl, ran  that  German  singers  have  corrupted  the  taste 
of  the  American  singer  and  hearer  ; but  in  Germany  there 
is  the  same  lament  over  a lost  art. 

We  are  told  by  others  that  song  is  the  birthright  of  an 
; but  It.r.'.ns  shrug  their  shoulders  and  mourn  the 

singers  of  the  past. 

We  are  continually  reminded  of  the  great  masters  of  song 
of  -he  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  whose  voices 
arc  now  choked  with  dust ; of  the  men  and  the  women  of 
the  car’.v  decades  of  this  century  who  sang  before  Wagner 
dreamed  of  reformations  or  trilogies. 

But  in  those  days  of  golden  song  were  there  no  com- 
plaints. were  there  no  longings  for  the  dead,  longings  det- 
rimental to  the  living  ? 


First  of  all,  note  th.  testy  of  the  'man  : “ The  abuses,  ' 
the  defects  and  the  err  divulged  by  me  in  these  observa-  | 
tions  were  once  almost  l faults  I myself  was  guilt)'  of, 
and  in  the  flower  of  r ' outh,  when  I thought  myself  to  be 
Pa  great  man,, it  was  ivv  easy  for  me  to  discover  them.  But 
in  a more  mature  age  the  slow  undeceit  comes  too  late.  I 
know  I have  sung  ill  and  would  I have  not  writ  worse  ! but 
since  I have  suffered  by  my  ignorance,  let  it,  at  least,  serve 
for  a warning  to  amend  those  who  wish  to  sing  well. 


Pier  Francesco  Tosi  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1647,  and  he 
[ grew  up  to  be  a soprano  of  great  fame.  The  cities  of 
Europe  applauded  him  ; he  was  courted  by  monarchs  and 
noble  dames  : he  was  crowned  with  riches  and  honors. 
His  voic^^ailed  him,  and  he  taught,  and  even  then  the 
greatest  his  contemporaries  heard  him  gladly.  He  set- 
tled in  London  in  1692,  and  he  died  there  in  1727.  In  1723 
he  wrote  in  Italian  a book  entitled  “ Opinions  Concerning 
Ancient  and  Modern  Singers,”  which  is  to-day  regarded  by 
the  iudicious  as  a masterpiece.  It  was  first  published  at 
Bologna.  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1742  by  John 
Ernest  Galliard,  oboe  player  and  composer  of  much  music. 
Among  his  compositions  was  a'piece  for  twenty-four  bassoons 
and  four  double  basses.  There  was  a second  edition  the 
vear  following.  Agncola  turned  Tosi  s book  into  German 
in  1757  and  added  many  notes.  In  1874  Lemaire  made  a 
French  translation. 


Does  not  Tosi  here  speak  of  many  teachers  of  to-day  ? 
“ Let  the  master  hear  with  a disinterested  ear  whether  the 
person  desirous  to  learn  hath  a voice  and  a disposition,  that 
he  tnav  not  be  obliged  to  give  a strict  account  to  God  of  the 
parent’s  money  ill  spent,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  child, 
by  the  irreparable  loss  of  time  which  might  have  been 
more  profitably  employed  in  some  other  profession.  x"  x * 
Very  few  modern  masters  refuse  students,  and  provided 
they  are  paid,  little  do  they  care  if  their  greediness  ruins 
the  profession.” 

Tosi  charges  certain  professors  of  his  acquaintance  with 
ignorance  of  their  own  language.  It  seems  also  that  in  his 
day  there  were  men  who  although  they  might  have  been 
respectable  in  other  callings,  preferred,  rashly,  the  teach- 
ing of  singing.  ‘ 1 There  are  nowadays  as  many  masters 
as  there  are  professors  of  music  in  any  kind.  I am  now 
speaking  of  those  who  take  upon  them  the  part  of  a legisla- 
tor in  the  most  finished  part  in  singing,  and  should  we 
then  wonder  that  the  good  taste  is  near  lost,  and  that  the 
profession  is  going  to  ruin  ? So  mischievous  a pretension 
prevails  not  only  among  those  who  can  barely  be  said  to 
sing,  but  among  the  meanest  instrumental  performers, 
who,  though  they  never  sung,  nor  know  how  to  sing,  pre- 
tend not  only  to  teach  but  to  perfect,  and  find  some  that 
are  wgak  enough  to  be  imposed  on.” 

Nor  does  Tosi  neglect  the  fond  parents.  ‘ ‘ The  ignorance 
of  the  parents  does  not  let  them  perceive  the  badness  of 
the  voice  of  their  children,  as  their  necessity  makes  them 
believe  that  to  sing  and  grow  rich  is  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  to  learn  music  it  is  enough  to  have  a pretty 
face.”  This  bvAhe  way  reads  as  though  it  were  an  ex- 
tract from  Marcello’s  “ II  Teatro  alia  Moda”  (1720). 


We  know  by  the  testimony  of  men  who  associated  with 
' him  that  Tosi  was  fair-minded,  lovable.  His  judgments 
were  respected  as  final.  But  Tosi  writes  as  though  he  were 
of  our  own  time. 


But  in  Tosi’s  time— that  golden  age^there  was  surely  no 
false  intonation  in  the  opera  house.  Listen  to  him  : “ One 
who  has  not  a good  ear  should  not  undertake  either  to  in- 
struct or  to  sing  ; it  being  intolerable  to  hear  a voice  per- 
petually rise  and  fall  discordantly.  One  that  sings  out  of 
tune  loses  all  his  other  perfections.  I can  truly  say  that, 
except  in  some  few  professors,  the  modern  intonation  is 
very  bad.” 


It  is  a little  book,  this  translation  by  Mr.  Galliard  ; it  is 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  met  Tosi  in 
“his  Travels  beyond  Sea.”  This  Peterborough  was  the 
famous  Charles  Mordaunt,  described  by  Swift: 

In  journeys  he  outrides  the  post, 

Sits  up  till  midnight  with  his  host, 

Talks  politics  and  gives  the  toast. 


A skeleton  in  outward  figure. 

His  meagrts  corps,  though  full  of  vigor, 
Would  halt  behind  him  were  it  bigger. 

Shines  in  all  climates  like  a star, 

In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war, 

A land  commander  and  a tar. 


And  how  about  the  enunciation  ? 

‘ * If  the  syllables  are  not  distinguished,  the  singer  de- 
prives the  hearer  of  the  greatest  part  of  that  delight  which 
vocal  music  conveys  by  means  of  the  words.  For  if  the 
words  are  not  heard  so  as  to  be  understood  there  will  be 
no  great  difference  between  a human  voice  and  a hautboy. 
This  defect,  though  one  of  the  greatest,  is  nowadays  more 
than  common,  to  the  greatest  disgrace  of  the  professors 
and  the  profession.” 

The  book  from  which  I quote  was  in  1821  the  property  of 
J.  Cawse,  and  his  sympathy  was  so  moved  by  the  words ! 
just  quoted  that  he  underscored  them  heavily. 


Heroic  actions  early  bred  in, 

K'ertobe  matched  in  modern  reading, 
But  by  his  namesake,  Charles  of  Sweden. 


Was  Peterborough  fond  of  music?  Tosi  speaks  in  his 
dedication  of  the  uncommon  penetration  of  the  judgment 
of  this  general  of  marines,  and  he  compliments  him  on  the 
possession  of  a soul  sensible  rrf  the  charms  of  singing. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  introduces  Peterborough  in  con- 
ve  ation  with  Wi.’iam  Penn,  and  makes  him  applaud  Penn 
' vr.:  ally,  when  the  latter  declares  that  “ there  is  something 
A a violin,  if  played  discreetly,  that  appeareth  to  make  hot 
I weathef  cool,  and  cold  weather  warm  and  temperate  ; not, 
er  when  its  chords  have  young  maidens  tied  invisibly 
i * , *he  end  of  them,  jerking  them  up  and  down  in  a strange 
I fa  an  before  one’s  eyes,  and  unless  one  taketh  due  cau- 
vaf ting  their  hair  upon  one’s  face  and  bosom,  and  their 
I,  • eath,  too,  between  one  s lips,  if  peradventure  one 
|c:  tteth  to  shut  them  bitterly  and  hold  tight.” 

At  any  rate  this  same  Charles  Mordaunt  was  fond  of 


he  inv'ted  i 
re  there 


to  his 
» a tulip 


There  were  tricks  of  the  trade.  One  singer  trilled  until 
the  “ eruption  of  an  E viva  ! or  bravo  from  the  populace.” 
Another  affected  coldness  so  that  “ one  would  believe  that 
the  science  of  music  implored  his  favor,  to  be  received  by 
him  as  his  most  humble  servant.”  Another  talked  and 
laughed  on  the  stage  ‘ ‘ to  induce  the  public  that  such  a 
singer  who  appeared  the  first  time  did  not  deserve  his  at- 
tention. when  in  reality  he  was  afraid  of  or  envied  his 
gaining  applause.”  Another,  “ full  of  himself  from  the 
little  he  had  learn&cqwas  so  taken  with  his  own  perform- 
ance that  he  seemed  falling  into  ectasy,  pretending  to  im- 
pose silence  and  create  wonder,  as  if  his  first  note  said  to 
the  audience,  Hear  and  Die  ; but  they,  unwilling  to  die, 
talked  loud,  and  perhaps  not  much  to  his  advantage.” 


Then  there  were  singers  “who  imagined  to  satisfy  the 
public  with  the  magnificence  of  their  habits.”  Tosi  was 
not  unduly  impressed:  “They  who  have  nothing  but  the 
outward  appearance  pay  that  debt  to  the  eyes  which  they 
owe  to  the  ears.” 


deli;  fitful  seat  at  Parson’s 
in  the  garden. 

i 

to  quotation,  but  let  i 
hi  h show  that  even  inj 
d >ng,  there  was  harsh 
- for  the  ancients.  Now,  i 
. san  “ those  who  lived  I 
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AN  EfIGKAM  OP  BTKTOX. 


Iii  Lady  Burton’s  voluminous  life  of  her 
husband  we  find  this  opinion  of  Burton  con- 
cerning Stratford  de  Redctiffe:  “ He  thought 
him  a man  who  had  gained  a prodigious 
name  in  Europe  chiefly  by  living  out  of  it.” 
Here  Burton  crosses  swords  with  Kioglake. 
It  is  notr  necessary  now  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  <u  the  case;  hut  the  epigram  iq  its  di- 
rect application  and  reversed  may  serve  as  a 
peg  for  digressions.  • 

He  whose  name  in  the  great  town  fills  the 
mouths  of  nieu  is  too  often  a poor  thing  in 
his  native  village.  Whether  his  greatness 
was  consequent  on  early  removal  is  open  to 
debate.  Kant  was  never  fifteen  miles  away 
from  Koenigsberg,  and  yet  he  shoqk  the 
world.  But  after  removal  success  is  doubted 
by  some  of  those  left  behind;  by  others  it 
is  attribu^  to  the  stupidity  of  his  new 
associates.  The  polished  orator  is  to  the 
villager  only  “the  boy  that  had  the  gift  of 
gab;”  the  great  merchant  is  the  son  of  the 
man  “that  was  always  so  near  ” in  business 
relations;  the  preacher  of  spotless  life 
“must  have  changed  mightily  since  we 
knew  him,”  and  there  is  an  ominous  shake  of 
the  head- 

If  a successful  man  visits  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  his  return  is  rather  a test  than  a 
triumph.  He  is  viewed  narrowly  to  see  if 
his  appearance  justifies  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  city  people;  just  as  the  invading 


elephant  is  compared  with  the  flaming  poster 
that  heralded  his  approach ; and  as  a rule 
the  elephant  is  more  fortunate  than  the  man. 
If  he  is  tired  and  needs  rest,  rf  he  keeps 
therefore  by  himself,  the  oracle  at  the  grocery 
store  voices  the  general  sentiment  by  saying, 
“Well,  he  always  was  stuck  up.”  If  he  is 
!glad  to  see  agaiq  the  faces  he  first  knew,  his 
cordiality  isifegirded  with  suspicion.  If  he 
gives  money  lor  adibrary,  or  church  memorial 
window  or  drinking  fountain,  there  are  re- 
marks to  the  effect  that  lie  “owed  it  to  the 
town,”  that  “lie  might  have  given  more.” 

It  is  true  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  there  are  little  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land that  are  proud  of  their  absent  sons  and 
cherish  the  memory  of  such  benefactors.  But 
churlish  acquiescence  in  the  judgment  of  the 
outer  world  or  absolute  denial  of  the  truth  of 
the  city  verdict  is  found  in  the  village  life  of 
every  country ; and  the  literature  of  any 
civilized  land  includes  strong  works  of  fiction 
that  are  based  on  an  intifiiate  knowledge  of 
such  characteristics. 

Now,  if  Burton  and  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
had  lived  together  in  England,  Burton,  ac- 
cording to  hi#epigram,  could  not  have  been 
blinded  by  a fictitious  foreign  glory,  and 
therefore  the  diplomat  would  have  cut  but  a 
sorry  figure.  And  yet  the  idol  of  Kinglake 
might  just  as  well  have  been  -woi^hy  of  wor- 
ship, if  he  had  never  seen  Conetanttnopje. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  prophet.  In  the 
present  instance,  sympathy  between  toe 
diplomat  with  “exaggerated  respectability” 
and  the  wild  adventurer  whose  prejudices 
wereflqually  “ iron-bound,”  was  impossibto;; 
1 Two  men  of  force  were  utterly  unable  to  uijj 


Or 


derstand  each  other. 


Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  contributed^  interesting 
article,  entitled  “Disease  and  Drath  on  the 
Stage,”  to  the  August  number  of  the  North 
American  Review.  The  Doctor  laughs  good 
naturedly  at  such  dramatic  attempts  at  real- 
ism, although  he  pays  high  tribute  to  Croi- 
sette  and  Richard  Mansfield. 


And  yet  who  would  have  absolute  realism 
on  the  stage?  If  the  insane  do  not  really 
wear  straw  in  their  hair,  they  should  at  least 
in  the  play,  for  otherwise  they  would  shock 
tradition.  If  a man  who  is  actually  shot  and 
receives  his  death  wound  does  not  “wallop 
about’’  (to  quote  Dr.  Edson’s  phrase)  for 
five  minutes,  his  stage-counterfeit  knows 
better  the  value  of  convulsive  kicks  and  ser- 
pentine writhings. 


In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  tho  naturalists 
and  the  promoters  of  theatres  of  arts  and 
letters  the  public  of  to-day  expects  and  de- 
mands the  old-fashioned  punishments  and 
^sufferings  of  old-fashioned  villains.  It  re- 
peats the  wisli  of  tho  newsboy  at  the  old 
Bowery : “ Wake  me  up  when  Kirby  dies.’ 


We  read  much  in  the  books  of  such  enthusiasts  as  Vernon 
Lee  of  the  wonderful  phrasing  that  was  apparently  com- 

Yet  Tosi  forbids  the 


In  olden  times  our  sturdy  forefathers  went 
to  church  armed  witli  muskets  for  fear  of 
savages,  but  in  our  age  of  piping  peace  a 
gun  is  not  regarded  as  an  Indispensable 
article  of  Sunday  dress. 


mon  to  all  singe  of  Tosi’s  century, 
tudent  to  take  breath  in  the  middle  of  a word,  and  adds  : 
■ Ancient^-  such  cautions  were  not  necessary  but  for  the 
learners  of  the  first  rudiments;  now  the  abuse,-  having 
: ‘aken  its  rise  in  the  modern  schools,  gathers  strength,  am 
is  grown  familiar  .vith  those  who  pretend  to  eminence. 
There  are  singer-  wh  . give  pain  to  the  hearer,  as  if  the) 
had  an  asthma,  taking  breath  every  moment  with  difficulty, 
as  if  they  were  breat  ag  their  last.” 


• In  Council  Bluffs  the  other  Dlght  an  un- 
known man  carrying  a revolver  walked  into 
a prayer  meeting,  not  for  the  particular  pCM  i- 
leges  of  the  place,  but  for  plunder,  as  lie 
ordered  the  congregation  to  hold  up  their 
hands.  Mr.  Goff,  who  was  praying  at  the 
time,  grappled  with  the  would-be  robber  ami 
■was  the  means  of  his  confusion. 


' 9 


Here,  surely,  is  an  example  of  mm-ciilar 
^Christianity  that  would  have  delighted 
■Charles  Kingsley;  aconcrete  example  of  the 
r Church  Militant  prepared  against  bodily  or 
spiritual  foe. Tffii-,- 


t=r  s 


At  least  the  audience  was  discriminating,  made  up  as  it 
was  of  skilled  amateurs.  Tosi  thought  otherwise.  “There 
are  numbers  who  blindly  applaud  everything  that  has  an 
appearance  of  novelty.  An  audience  that  applauds  what  is 
blamable  cannot  justify  faults  by  their  ignorance  ; it  is  the 
singers  part  to  set  them  right."  In  another  place  he 
speaks  of  “ the  scarcity  of  excellent  performers,  and  the 
stupidity  of  auditors.  He  marveled  at  the  “ bewitched 
age  in  which  so  m%jiy  are  paid  so  well  for  singing  ill.” 

* 

* * 

Tosi  knew  full  well  the  eternal  failings  of  his  race.  “ A 
discreet  person  will  never  use  such  affected  expressions  as 
‘ I cannot  sing  to-day  ; ’ ‘ I’ve  got  a deadly  cold,’  and.  in 
making  his  excuse  falls  a-coughing.  I can  truly  say  that  I 
have  never  in  my  life  heard  a singer  own  the  truth  and  say 
I m very  well  to-day.’  They  reserve  the  unseasonable 
confession  to  the  next  day  when  they  make  no  difficulty  to 
say,  ‘ In  all  my  days  my  voice  was  never  in  better  order 
than  it  was  yesterday.’  ” — 

“At  first  sight,  arrogance  has  4he  appearance  of  ability, 
but  upon  a nearer  view  I can  discover  ignorance  m mas- 
querade. This  arrogance  serves  them  sometimes  as  a 
politick  artifice  to  hide  their  own  failings  ; for  example, 
certain  singers  would  not  be  unconcerned,  under  the  shame 
of  hot  being  able  to  sing  a few  measures  at  sight,  if  with 
shrugs,  scornful  glances,  and  malicious  shaking  of  their 
heads,  they  did  not  give  the  auditors  to  understand  that 
those  gioss  errors  are  owing  to  him  that  accompanies  or 
to  the  orchestra.” 

He  is  still  more  to  be  blamed  who,  when  singing  in 
two,  three  or  four  parts,  does  so  raise  his  voice  as  to  drown 
his  companions  ; for  if  it  is  not  ignorance,  it  is  something 
worse.” 

* * 

* 

O rare  and  excellent  book,  worthy  to-day  of  the  deep 
study  of  all  that  sing  ! 

O mirror  of  the  thoughts  and  affectations  of  singers  of  a 11^ 
time  ! Let  him  that  is  tempted  to  believe  in  the  utter  worthv 
lessness  of  the  modern  singer  read  this  ancient  book  carefully  ,* 
and  become  saturated  with  the  reflections  of  Pier  Francesco 
Tosi,  who  meditated  his  art  near  the  tulip  tree  that  grew 
in  the  garden  of  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

_ * __ Philip  Hale. 

Ward  McAllister  is  found  among  .the  1 
prophets.  A modern  Isaiah,  he  lifts  up  his 
voice  in  the  high  places  of  Newport  and 

4 lionaireC'eS  ^ at>SUrd  extravagance  of  mil- 

^ country  in  the  world  in  which 
°f  hving  is  so  great  as  in  ours.”  Mr. 

McAllister  rebukes  sternly  rich  men  for 

wnge^  head  C°°ks  "ith  gllbernatorial 

’S  but  one  step  more’  Let  this  mod- 
ern Petronms  Arbiter  burn  his  own  cook 
book  and  code  of  manners.  Let  him  be  a 
consmcuous  exampie  of  simplicity.  Many 
will  follow  him.  His  table  must  no  longer 
know  terrapin  or  Maryland  chicken  or  deli- 
cious sauces  and  rare  wines.  Let  him  turn  at 

0olC6  to 

Wiih  Iierbs  and  fruits  supplied. 

And  water  from  the  spring."  1 ^ 

The  climax  of  the  National  Bimetallic 
Convention  at  Chicago  was  marked  by  bursts 

and'^Ph1011  ?nd  °f  rhetoric-  Abraham 
and  the  Pharaohs  were  invoked,  as  was  the 

memory  of  a mysterious  individual  with  the 
alleged  name  of  Ornest  Seyd,  who  in  1873  it 
seems,  was  the  go-between  of  the  Shylocks 
ot  two  continents. 


is  a char,n  against  witJi- 
craft,  and  the  agate  quenches  thirst.  The 
t„n’®rald  fosters  friendship,  and  coral  isa 
talisman  against  the  thunder-bolt.  The  dia 
mend  too  often  excites  laughter  akin  to  con- 
tempt, for  it  is  frequently  the  token  of  sud- 
den wealth  with  crude  attempt  at  enlovment. 

Go  along  the  coast,  and  at  many  hotels  and 

I0“  "»d  toiS  “* 

^nffo»d  ff  !nd!spensable  at  breakfast  as 
coffee,  rolls,  boiled  eggs  or  fruit. 

diamonds3  no  attemptto  “dress  up”  to  these 
diamonds.  Slippers  and  wrappers  often 
accompany  the  litfgest  stones.  Nor  is  there 

°f  race’  GentiI°  and  Hebrew 
alike  find  hot  comfort  in  cold  brilliancy. 

Some  may  wear  them  In  a matutinal  cas- 
,At  dinner  the  cases  are  unscrewed,  and 
| the  glory  ^revealed.  Nor  are  the  wearers 

wa1dK  edbythe/aCt  U,at  they  ^ndle  awk-  | 

a.  :zztot  "to*.**" i 


Mavvab  of  Rampur  has  sppt>  ~mr~  ■ 
C0Urag0  faffed 
Exchange,  because  the  I 

be  “too  exciting.”  as  thouffht  to 

than  Mr.  Clevcf^  ^"  8 0ratory  better 
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•‘JDJEGB.VK«AOT.»  r’ 

pimd  Jordan,  who  some  years  ago  ex- 
• ed  the  attention  of  Europe  by  his  book 
pm  i°nV°ftl0nal  LIos,’’  bas  just  seen  the  publl- 
rcmnH0MU,OSeCOn<lan<1  linal  volume  of  his 
e ac  “ ,VV?rk;  or  “Degen. 

„ ,a  v.  1 he  learned  doctor  Is  a Hungarian 

tun  ‘ um?  “S  reveaIed  in  the  art  ajid  litera- 
...Ll  that  ,1C)w  prevail  in  Europe.  The 

the  rpMSt!lrtS  ,with  an  analysis  ^ of 
>e  real  meaning  of  “fin-dc-siecip  ” 

I :rrTcc”’Phreh0  'V0Ul<1  substit"tc  “ fin- 

centurv’is  linn  arguos  with  reason  that  a 

onturj  is  not  like  an  animal  in  birth  gr-owt), 

,a“ “»■  >!«.«.  “ 

that  f nto  mystl,eIsm  as  shown  by  the  writers 
tl  at  f0„°  i the  pre.Rat)1)ae^  scIlor0[c” 

gland,  Lossotti,  Swinburno,  by  Tolstoi  in 
J iss.a,  by  the  decadents  and  symbolists 
France  as  Verlaine.  Mailer, no.  Pelladan 
„ .nat’  and  by  such  a musician  as  Warner’ 
against  whom  the  writer  is  hot  in  his  wrath’ 
Then  Ibsen,  Baudelaire,  Uuysmans  Zola 
and  Nietsche  are  discussed  at  great  length 
Bven  Oscar  Wilde  Is  treated  seriously 
N rdau  rests  his  arguments  upon  the 
studies  of  the  modern  French  and  rtai^6 
specialists  In  nervous  disorders,  insanity  and 

Pr  ateh-”  tn  l''9  h6”0t 

I pnateij  to  Lombroso.  He  finds  in  thp 
® ara°tB.rlsliC3  of  the  writers  and  musician 
named  the  symptoms  that  stamp  hysterical 
men  and  women-for  King  LeaTwas'noTthe 
last  of  hysterical  men,  and,  indeed  the 
specialists  of  to-day  claim  that  male  hysteri 

Pvin  *ientS°Utnuraber  fhe  female ; he  finds 
id-  f he  symptoms  of  diseased  minds  of 
d.ocy  in  the  peculiar  tricks  of  language  and 
trams  of  thought  that  endear  the  writings  of 

Se””  “ Ib““  “ *'•  <•  *»S 

The  causes  of  these  symptoms  thus  tp 

MordaiTto  th8  aDd  read6rS  are  affi’ibuted 
y Nordautothe  present  conditions  of  life 

in  Europe.  He  asserts  that  men  and  women 

endure  the  grand  simplicity  of  classic  modpi8 
in  art  and  literature.  The  manias  of  iZ 
hunters  after  style  delight  S thet  find 
comfort  in  the  expression  of  a thought  rather 
than  in  the  substance  of  thought;  their  ino"- 
dinate  egotism  provoked  by  insane 

peTofeibsenletl  t0  aCC8Pt  tbe  Pessi'nistic  got 
pe  ot  Ibsen , their  craze  for  so-called  realism 

ht'tpw  qUle/e<l  by  strong  doses  of  Zola  • their 

hysteria  is  turned  into  lively  nleasi.ro  , 
they  listen  in  the  musio  of  Wagner  for  ii!! 
climax  that  never  comes.  g * 1 

Such  a book  as  “ Degeneracy  ” io 
oubtedly,  without  exaggeration ; but  it  ha 
wholesome,  strong  and  bitter  ionic  Nor 
dau  s examination  of  the  claims  of  'tk 
Zo.a  and  Wagner  is  a ma^te S “ pecimen  “f 
sane  analysis;  it  abounds  in  irony  trit  and 
common  sense.  Furthermore,  the  book  is  an 

hth Mannerisms  of* the* ^ 

i rssnr  t^siyriL  ^ 1 

chasers  ot  chimeras  and  followers  offe 


hfTpropo,b s °L  p*L“y"  t0 

man-farmers,”  who  have  f V feeatie- 
huy  ham  andhacon^tlhVrn^^r"  *° 

Science  is  at  present  a destroyer  of  noetrv 
although  Prof.  Clifford  believed  that  thi 
poetry  of  the  future  must  deal  vvitl  • 


it  IS  the  cmioealment  and  not  tho  an- 
nouncement of  cholera  that  is  especially  to 
he  droad0d.  The  Latin  races  are  sad  sinners 
in  this  respect,  and  such  is  their  terror  in 
he  presence  of  the  plague  that  they  vainly 
' “P  C0U1;ag8  hy:  denying  the  exist- 

e rce  of  disease  when  tliSro  is  daily  death. 

.Shf  erLi,,d,  NaPbiS  aro  t0-day  instances 
oi  tins  criminal  conduct. 

It  is  said  in  New  York  that  the  rich  men 
are  the  poorest  patrons  „f  American  artists ; 

‘ the  appreciative  buyers  are  tho  people 
who  must  deny  themselves  in  other  ways  to 
gratify  artistic  taste.  If  y 

N;lifl  by,  artists  w’bo  have  tried  to 
in  Boston  that  however  appreciative 
Bostonians  may  be,  they  are  very  slow  to 
buy  pmtiires  by  Americans;  that,  in  fact,  it 
, a n.10st  Possible  for  an  artist  in  tliis 
town  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Jhese  statements  may  be  taken  with  re- 
. f°r  artists  are  notoriously  sensitive 
and  lew  think  that  they  are  apprecia  ed 
1 he  amount  of  it  is  that  there  fsTlimS 
demand  for  pictures,  and  many  who  might 
succeed  as  handicraftsmen  or  in  trade  persist 
n follow  mg  art.  Such  complaints  of  artists 

town  dfia  egedVar6  not  confined  to  our  own 
tovvn,i ! they  are  heard  in  the  cities  of  Europe. 

The  announcement  of  a new  Indian  story 
by  Edward  S.  Ellis  caffs  to  mind  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  dime  novel  that  was  so  popu- 
lar 25  years  ago,  for  Mr.  Ellis  was  then  con- 
spicuous as  a teller  of  tales  of  Western 

bSUw’  “"a  hiS  W°rkS’  Pul,lished  by 

Bead  e,  were  dear  to  the  school  boy,  who 
read  them  stealthily  behind  the  covers  of  a 
geography  or  under  a desk. 

tioT1ai-efiCheap  n°Vel3  were  perhaps  sensa- 
tional,  they  were  sometimes  sentimental, 
but  they  were  almost  never  immoral.  There 
was  a noble  Indian,  a false  half-breed,  a per! 
secuted  maiden.  The  hero  shot  with  an  !c-  I 
curacy  that  would  have  inspired  Dr.  Carver  1 

hm-1  thVy’  tbf  b°y  Was  a Preternatural  be- 
ing, the  maiden  surpassed  in  beauty  the 

an,0rlental  improviser;  the  half- 
breed  was  a desperate  villain. 

w^Ikina  Stf°rywas  ofPlracy’  with  plenty  of 

Whatever  fth  anikS  anU  burying  of  treasure. 
Whatever  the  story,  virtue  was  generally 

rewarded,  and  vice  severely  punished. 

. ,t 

PerTevnpelS-  T'10  name  of  Major  Ben! 
Perlej  poore  appears,  for  instance,  in  the 
catalogue  Nor  did  the  North  American 

m-lturl  d‘Sdam  t0  Study  carefully  this  lit. 

Pitcher'oFThe  St.  Louis 
Ball  Club,  is  tired  of  filling  his  position  and 

bebr  saloon!  “ **  PitChers  of  others  in  a 

While  they  are  discussing  in  Chicago  the 
best  methods  of  flying,  there  are  English! 

-n  who  claim  that  we  have  not  yet  mas 

tered  the  art  of  walking. 

Death  seems  to-day  too  often  aTpur  to  idle 
o«r,„s,.y,  »4  ,her,  „ no  prl^r“  , 


The  attempted  suicide  of  the  young  girl  at 

suTof’?;J-'i8S?idt°  baVe  b«engthJ 
fie  nr!  w r,  aPP1,catl°u  to  sentimental 
fiction  Her  home  was  comfortable ; she  had 
steady  company”  in  the  shape  of  an  esti 
ble  young  Algernon,  who  was  assistant  to 
he  town  undertaker.  Apparently  the  pro 
fessional  gloom  was  contagious ; she  courted 
laudanum,  fortunately  in  vain. 

if,  3 

Oscar  Greiner,  the  violinist  who  died  last 
week  at  Lowell,  was  probably  unknown  to 
requesters  of  our  Symphony  concerts  who 
idolize  for  a year  new  comers ; and  yet  had  it 
not  been  for  the  exertions  of’  such  ^ oneers 
as  Greiner  there  would  be  no  Symphony 
concerts  to-day,  and  our  favorite -Kitoffi 

would  not  reap  such  rich  rewards.  It  is  to 

h®  !!°Pedftilat  '?onie  one  will  write  the  early 
history  of  music  in  Boston,  before  facts  b/ 
come  vague  traditions.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight 

is  amply  qualified  for  such  a task.  ~ 

wfTbe  ™any  fronds  of  Pundita  Ramabai 

Subodha  Patrik  UreaJtb°  aPPree*ation  of 
“Th»  m Fatnka,  a Bombay  newspaper 
The  h story  of  Pundita  Eamabai’s  school 

73ellfe J°  be  writtea  characters 
oi  gold.  It  is  a Hindu  woman’s  pluck  which 

1 iv!nb/rBhta  int0  exlstence,  and  it  is  Amer- 
lean  generosity  which  supports  it.” 

Do  the  young~of~to-day  enjoy~themsel  ve« 
as  heartllyasdid  the  young  of  twenty  o^ 

even  ten,  years  ago?  Surely,  the  waltz.  !,f 
this  seasonseems  a depressing  “social  func- 
t on.  Hands  are  grasped  convulsively,  and 
the  left  arm  of  the  cavalier  is  shaken  vio- 
lently up  and  down  as  though  it  were  ever 
cl*  ng  a pump  handle.  Meanwhile  the  face 
1 gloom  r6Ve  ers  wear  an  exPression  of  settle 
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A Plflonux  MUSIC  HALL. 


A man  sits  down  on  a bench  in  a park.  It 
is  6 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  park  is 
alive  with  people.  Half-asleep,  he  finds 
some  one  robbing  him. 

There  is  immediate  pursuit  of  the  thief, 
who  is  caught  by  one  of  the  chasers.  No 
policeman  is  in  sight.  The  crowd  rescue 
the  thief,  and  he  escapes. 

And  where  did  all  this  happen?  In  some 
Asiatic  town?  In  a wild  Western  village? 
No,  on  Boston  Common. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  accident  on 
Lake  George.  An  inexperienced  pilot  was 
in  charge  of  the  Rachel. 

Gov.  McKinley  has  decided  to  drop  the 
“Jr."  from  his  name.  Apropos  of  changes 
in  names,  what  a singular  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  American  custom.  Formerly, 
that  Is  with  few  exceptions,  an  initial  stood 
for  the  middle  name,  but  now  every  Zebulon 
H.  Higgins  spells  his  name  in  full  on  visiting 
card,  Zebulon  Henderson  Higgins.  This  often 
, marks  the  first  advance  in  “ social  ” progress. 
A hyphen  inserted  between  Henderson  and 
Higgins  marks  the  full  initiation. 


There  is  still  confusion  concerning  the  use 
of  Mr.  and  Esq.  In  England  there  is  invid- 
ious distinction:  Mr.  is  used  in  addressing  a 
“tradesman  or  common  person,"  and  Esq.  in 
writing  to  a “gentleman.”  With  us  Esq.  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  an  honorary  title,  as 
“Col."  or  “Judge,"  titles  which  are  often 
loosely  applied  to  persons  of  solemn  or  pre- 
tentious bearing.  Mr.  John  Milton  and  Mr. 
John  Hampden  are  names  that  occur  in 
English  history,  and  no  “Esq.”  or  sup- 
posedly honorary  title  would  glorify  the  men. 


It  looks  as  though  the  Emperor  William 
i was  prepared  to  follow  our-advice  and  de- 
vote his  attention  exclusively  to  yachting. 
He  asked  Mr.  Watson,  the  'builder  of  the 
Valkyrie  and  the  Britannia,  whether  he 
would  undertake  to  build  a yacht  faster  than 
any  now  afloat.  The  Emperor  .should  come 
right  over  to  us,  order  his  boat  and  take  in 
the  exposition. 

The  Navahoe,  victorious  or  defeated,  has 
at  any  rate  excited  warm  discussion.  The 


builder  hints  that  the  owner  is  not  a master  . 
of  his  business,  and  accuses  the  skipper  of ( 
the  atrocious  crime  of  youth.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Herreshoff  disowns  the  design  of  the 
yacht,  which  is  “a  whim  of  the  owner." 

Then  the  London  Times  indulges  in  noisy 
squeals  of  joy,  and  hugs  itself  in  the  delusion 
that  the  centreboard  yacht  “is  only  fit  for 
fine  weather.”  The  Times  sees  the  triumph 
of  “British  ideas,"  although  it  is  good 
enough  to  admit  that  “we  learn  a great  deal 
from  the  Americans.”  And  it  notes  with 
alarm  the  reports  of  the  speed  of  the  Jubilee. 


Meanwhile  Mr.  Carroll  is  “good humored.” 
Like  John  Paul  Jones  in  a famous  inter- 
national episode,  he  has  not  yet  begun  fight- 
ing- A&fa v i 


This  is,  indeed,  a season  “of  moving  acci- 
dents by  flood  and  field.” 

The  bursting  of  the  Portland  reservoir  was, 
fortunately,  not  attended  with  such  a fright- 
ful loss  of  life  as  made  the  similar  disasters 
of  Mill  River  and  Johnstown  historically 
famous ; but  there  were  heart-rending  scenes 
and  brave  deed3. 

When  Charles  Reade  wrote  his  dramatic 
description  of  the  flood  in  “Put  Yourself  in 
His  Place  ” ho  was  assailed  by  some  re- 
viewers for  the  extreme  improbability  of  in- 
cidents introduced  therein,  but  each  similar 
accident  confirms  the  realism  of  his  account. 

Reade  has  been  compared  to  nugo  in 
strength  and  vividness  of  description ; but 
there  is  this  important  difference:  Reade  was 
singularly  accurate;  Hugo  was  often  ab- 
surdly wrong  in  fact  even  when  most  im- 
pressive in  rhetoric.  The  different  treat- 
ments of  the  sinking  of  a ship  in  “Foul  Play" 
and  a similar  episode  in  “The  Man  Who 
Laughs”  are  eases  in  point. 

Reade  is  again  brought  to  mind  by  the 
news  that  the  empty  task  of  turning  a heav- 
ily weighted  crank  is  still  a favorite  punish- 
ment in  certain  English  prisons,  ft  would 
^eem  that  the  evils  and  the  cruelty  of  such 
unproductive  enforced  labor  were  sufficiently 
exposed  in  “Never  Too  Late  to  Mend." 


It  is  announced  that  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  building  fund  of  the  new 
Music  Hall  will  probably  consult  the  advice 
of  subscribers  concerning  the  proper  lo- 
cation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  the  site 
is  chosen  and  before  the  architects  aro  defi- 
nitely instructed,  due  attention  will  be  paid  | 
to  the  ideas  of  Heinrich  Pudor  of  Dresden.  , 
These  ideas  are  expressed  in  an  article  en- ) 
titled  “The  Concert  Hall  of  the  Present  and 
tlieeF uture,"  and  published  in  the  Dresdener 
Wochenblaettern  Fuer  Kunst  und  Leben  in 
1892.  1 

Pudor  insists,  first  of  all,  that  the  hearers  1 
should  be  seated  with  their  backs  toward 
the  stage.  After  the  audience  is  seated,  the 
lights  in  the  auditorium  should  be  turned 
down,  until  there  is  only  a glimmering;  that 
is  to  say,  the  players  or  singers  on  the  stage 
should  be  lighted  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience, and  the  audience  should  have  no  other 
light.  “ Then,"  says  Mr.  Pudor,  “ will  the 
hearers,  be  better  prepared  for  music  as  an 
art  that  is  heard  than  for  music  that  is  mere- 
ly a spectacle."  Nor  is  he  hero  a follower  of 
Wagner,  for  the  unseen  orchestra  at  Bay- 
reuth was  primarily  a means  of  obtaining  a 
clear  and  undisturbed  view  of  the  stage. 

Pudor  claims  that  such  an  arrangement 
of  seats  and  lights  would  he  of  great  benefit 
to  musician,  hearer  and  art.  However 
grotesque  his  ideas  may  at  first  seem,  a 
closer  investigation  shows  there  is  much  rea- 
son in  his  claim. 

For  the  hearing  of  music  under  such  eon-' 
ditions  would  do  away  with  several  evils. 
The  great  evil  of  the  day  is  tne  arrogance  of 
personality.  It  is  not  so  much  the  piece 
that  is  played  or  sung;  it  is  the  performer. 
Take  that  astounding  craze,  the  Paderowski- 
mania.  Here  is  a man  of  undoubted  gifts  as; 
i a pianist;  but  greater  pianists  have  visited 
! us,  without  provoking  such  acute  hysteria  ini 
men  and  women.  Paderewski  would  often  not 
i announce  his  programme  until  after  the 
house  was  sold  out;  it  made  no  difference; 
the  people  flocked  to  see  the  man,  and  then  , 
to  hear  him.  This  absurd  importance  given 
to  the  personality  of  a player  would  be 
almost  impossible  under  the  Pudorian  con- 
ditions. So,  too,  the  exorbitant  value  set  on 
mere  virtuosity  would  become  merely  a 
matter  of  record,  an  incident  of  a concert 
ball  before  a reformation.  The  diamonds  of 
a prima  donna  and  the  exciting  of  wonder  by 
visible  conquering  of  an  apparent  difficulty 
would  alike  be  in  vain.  The  true  artist,  not 
annoyed  by  the  gaping  of  the  crowd,  would 
be  more  truly  at  home,  and  he  could  enter 
more  intimately  into  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
poser. At  least  so  thinks  Heinrich  Pudor. 

But  how  about  the  size  of  the  audience  in 
Boston  under  such  conditions?  Would  there 
be  a rush  to  the  box  office?  Would  the 
speculator  be  able  to  lift  up  bis  voice  and  re- 
joice at  the  general  “cultivation”  of  music? 
Do  not  many  people  regard  certain  concerts 
as  “social  functions,"  where  they  must  see, 

! or  at  least  be  seen  ? And  if  they  sat  in  a dim 
light  with  their  backs  to  the  stage,  might 
they  not  exclaim  with  Gautier,  “Music  is  the 
most  expensive  and  disagreeable  of  all 
noises.” 


George  Gould  doubts  if  he  could  raise 
$10,000,000  at  short  notice.  Several  of  us  are 
in  the  same  fix.  Times  are  hard. 


Lieut.  Totten  claims  that  the  appearance  | 
of  spots  “ upon  the  golden  face  of  the  sun  | 
fittingly  synchronizes”  with  the  extra  ses-  j 
sion  of  Congress.  This  statement  is  open  to  ! 
dispute,  but  when  the  Lieutenant  adds  that 
“the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand"  all  will 
agree  with  him.  The  day  of  judgment  is  in\ 
deed  at  hand  for  Senators  and  Representa- 

tiv%  

The  man  in  Providence  who  lost  his  money 
almost  .immediately  after  it  had  Jjefmjdth- 
drawn  from  •#fc,vings..biink  is'  not  thfe  only 
one.  There  is  a timid  prudence  that  is  of 
close  kin  to  carelessness.  A bank  is  safer 
than  a boot  or  a hole  in  tha  wall;  and  the 
officials  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  casual 
companions  of  familiar  speech  and  alcoholic 

inclination^ 

The  unfortunate  one  who  now  lies  in  a 
New  York  Hospital  with  a broken  neck  is  I 
not  the  first  of  such  living  paradoxes.  We 
have  seen  in  Boston  this  season  a man  who 
with  his  broken  neck  thereby  gains  a hand-  ; 
some  income. 

Many  reasons,  romantic  and  absurd,  are 
given  lor  the  decay  of  Jean  de  Reske’s  voice.  l 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Jean  is  no* 
longer  young.  There  is  no  “restorer,"  n*T 
wig,  no  padding  for  the  voice. 


W 


The  news  of  the  de^th  of  Edwin  Lasseter  I- 
Bynner,  while  it  was  not  wholly  unexpected, 
will  be  received  with  desp  regret  by  his 
friends,  who  knew  the  sweetness  and  purity 
of  his  nature,  and  by  strangers,  who  ^cog- 
nized the  qualities  of  the  man  in  the  refined 
and  delicate  works  of  the  author. 


And  in  this  age  when  expatriation  is  fash- 
ionable, Mr.  Bynner  felt  the  romance  that 
lies  in  our  colonial  history.  He  did  not  go 
abroad  for  his  subjects;  lie-found  ample  rua- 
-terial  for  Milieu  and  for  character  drawing 
in  New  YoEk  and  his  own  beloved  New  Eng- 
land. 


Cu, 


That  a watermelon  should  be  shattered  by  i - 
lightning  and  a book  agent  be  held  up  by  i 
foot-pads  shows  the  irony  of  nature  and  the  r 
possible  falsity  of  the  proverb  about  wolves,  j 

The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  at  Chicago 
has  its  own  parliamentary  code.  Umbrellas  ' 
are  used  freely  in  debate,  and  long  and  in- 
volved sentences  are  punctuated  by  punches 
of  parasols.  The  more  serious  sex.  It  is  said, 
often  enlivens  the  tedium  of  summer  debate 
by  digressive  punches,  which  are  not  com- 
pounded of  silk  and  whalebone,  but  of  milk 
and  an  old  and  well-known  New  England 
product. 

A Government  interpreter  at  the  Boston 
Post  Office  is  worth  $600  a year  if  he  under-, 
stands  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italism, 
has  “a  fair  knowledge  of  Russian"  and  can 
pass  other  examinations.  This  salary  shows 
the  lively  recognition  of  linguistic  ability.  If 
the  candidate  should  turn  out  to  be  a master 
»f  Russian,  the  salary  should  surely  be  raised 
to  $625. 

It  is  not  a pleasant  sight  to  see  labor  sup- 
porting anarchy.  Why  should  honest  work-  j 
men  in  convention  indorse  Altgeld? 

The  health  officers  of  New  York  give  “con- 
fident assurance"  that  there  is  not  “the 
slightest  danger”  of  any  cofitagious  or  in- 
fectious disease  reaching  the  city  through 
the  port.  May  this  confidence  be  well 
founded!  But  there  is  a good  old  English 
phrase  known  as  “cock  sure,"  that  is  some- 
times the  equivalent  of  “don’t  know.” 

President  Cleveland  is  not  the  only  man  at 
Washington  who  regrets  that  he  cannot  cele- 
brate appropriately  the  ter-centenary  of 
Izaak  Walton. 


It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  memorial 
edition  this  year  of  “The  Complete  Angler,” 
the  delightful  book  which  pleased  and 
pleases  thousands  and  only  vexed  Leigh 
Hunt.  Boston  has  in  the  past,  however,  con- 
tributed handsomely  to  the  memory  of  Wal- 
ton, and  the  edition  edited  by  John  Major, 
and  limited  to  one  hundred  copies,  is  a beau- 
tiful specimen  of  bookmaking. 

The  members  of  the  Harlem  Young! 
Women’s  Christian  Association  met  lately  i 
in  solemn  conclave  to  discuss  the  ideal  hus- 
band. These  are  his  characteristics,  as  de- ! 
fined  by  a majority  vote : He  should  not  be' 
ill-tempered;  he  should  not  be  selfish  or  in- ( 
temperate ; he  can  smoke,  and  he  must  be1 
“just  good  looking  enough  to  escape  ugli- 
ness." This  last  requisite  will  comfort  the 
entirejfimale  sex. 


Walt&rBesant  from  the  depths  of  his  ex- 
perience, advises  his  countrymen  who  pro- 
pose to‘;“do"  this  country.  “Bring  your 
1 own  tobacco.”  But  what’s  the  matter  with 
our  own  pispt?  It  was  good  enough  for  Sir 
Walter  Rai|igli. 


/ 


A college  is  always  an  easy  mark  for  the 
shafts  of  orators  at  a loss  for  a subject.  That 
the  pursuit  of  athletics  encourages  drunken- 
ness is  a proposition  so  absurd  that  it  re- 
quires no  serious  argument  to  combat  it. 
What  Horace  wrote  of  the  athlete  of  his  time 
is  true  to-day.  i jr 


Where  so  many  young  men  are  gathered  to- 
gether, there  is,  unfortunately,  drinking, 
and,  in  some  cases,  -to  excess.  This  is  true  of 
colleges,  both  great  and  small.  Bir,f-  judi- 
cious obsyvers  agree  in  this : There  has  been 
less  dissipation  in  proportion  since  the  great 
intajjjrtr in  athletics  than  in  the  days  wl^n 
r*»Efrom  study  was  merely  idleness^j^ 

Ip.  papers  oh  inTislcal’- subject?Tiicvt  were  j 
read  lately  at  Chicago  there  are  many  direc- 
tions to  pupils  in  the  matter  of  “ reaching 
true  greatness.”  These  excellent  taftphers  i 
forgot  one  important  thing : greatness  In  art 1 . 
is,  first  of  all,  a birthright.  The  Italians 
have  this  familiar  saying:  A good  voice 

counts  99  in  the  100  points  of  singing.  Music 
in  it#  purest  sense  is  not  a trade ; it  is  an  j 
art.  Nor  is  temperament  bone-lit  and  sold.  I 


was  no  doubt  in  a compli- 
wben  lie  assured  the  junior 
Massachusetts  by  telegraph  that- 
l Lodge  in  the  wilderness;”  but  h« 
>p  to  consider  how  often  the  SenaS 
t have  heard  that  same  identical  joke!] 

That  is  the  trouble  witli  so  many  humor-' 
lsts,  real,  alleged,  or  unconscious.  They  be- 
lieve in  their  own  originality.  They  are  in- 
troduced to  a man  named  Hand,  or  Foot,  or 
Colo,  or  Whitehead  ; and  >*JJaUs__tlieir  first 
m|Je?  They  perpetrate  a pun^oUpt  every- 
body at  ease,  and  to  flash  their  own  brilliancy. 
But  the  poor  victim  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  very  jest  from  his  youth  up;  so  that  the 
pun  seems  practically  an  insult. 


//  — 

eauKSXltAIJiED  akt. 

Pope  once  wrote  a famous  line  about 
rornen.  It  is  neither  witty  nor  original  nor 
ie;and  yet  it  lives  in  the  English  lan- 
luage.  If  the  brilliant  master  of  antithesis 
declared  in  his  polishod  verse  that 
’alleged  civilized  woman  was  at  heart 
tist  that  is,  an  artist  in  the  looser  and 
„ 'e™  meaning  of  the  term-lie  would 
ive  recognized  a universal  and  eternal  fact 
The  Auglo-Saxon,  or.  as  Captain  Burton 
•refers  it,  the  Anglo-Scandinavian,  woman 
is  particularly  addicted  to  domestic  decora 
tion,  or,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  it 
domeslio  disfigurement.  Every  Sundav 
newspaper  tells  how  home  may  be  made 
beautiful  by  a slight  outlay  in  paint,  brushes 
tacks  and  string.  But  we  do  not  now  deal 
with  disguised  barrel  heads  and  self-orna 
mented  coal  hods ; the  question,  as  we  are 
reminded  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is  about 
toe  unbridled  passion  of  the  average  woman 
for  contributing  personally  and  publicly  to 
decorative  art.  J 

The  Gazette  calls  the  list.  There  are 
menu  cards  and  name  cards,  door  panels  and 
uncovered  wall  space,  chairs,  chests  and  ta- 
bles. Foolish  flowers,  preposterous  fruits 
-these  by  comparison  seem  almost  tolerable 
when  you  consider  the  pestilent  productions 
of  the  brush  and  pencil  tfjat  are  vended  as 
something  a little  higher  than  those  mechan-  ' 
ically  produced.  * • * Better  far  the 
manufacture  of  the  crochet  antimacasser 
the  comparatively  blameless  creation  of  wax 
flowers  and  fruit,  for  these  were  kept,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  bosom  of  the  family ; the  harm 
they  did  died  with  them.  Odious,  but 
scarcely  pestilential,  they  existed  independ- 
ently and  unbeautifully,  and  perished  in 
private.’  * 

But  now  the  frenzy  of  the  decorator  is  seen 
revealed  in  shop  windows.  She  has  tired  of 
Plaques  and  vases,  and  she  adorns  old  furni-  i 
ture  to  its  complete  disfigurement.  “Once 
allow  an  unoccupied  woman  (and  her  name  is 
legiOD)  to  suppose  that  she  is  imbued  with  ar 

tistic  tastes,  give  her  her  head  and  some  paint- 
log  materials  and  she  will  run  amuck  amid 
the  simplest  principles  of  taste,  breathin- 
destruction  as  she  goes  to  all  that  crosses  her 

path.  It  is  but  the  first  hand-painted  article 
that  costs,  be  it  stool  or  cupboard  or  table- 
she  will  have  tasted  blood,  as  it  were  and 
be  craving  grows  with  indulgence.  From 
that  moment  whatever  germ  of  an  cesthelic 
conscience  may  have  lain  dormant  in  her  be- 
ing is  wiped  out  at  once  and  forever.” 

And  so  we  find  an  etiolated  maiden  splash- 
ing red  poppies  across  a quaint,  rare  table- 
or  dishonoring  “an  oaken  dower  chestwith 
storks  and  Christmas  roses."  Rosewood  it- 
-e  s regarded  only  as  a background  for  the  1 
brilliancy  of  her  fancy. 

see8bntrenn0htlp  ?°r  “ all?  The  Gazette 
“tw-  one  treatment  and  that  is  heroic: 

Jnri  ittll10  huP  f0r  U’  unIess  tterehance  the 
habit  comes  to  be  recognized 

"V*  ,the  dir8  ,liseases  of  the  day 
and  a home  be  instituted  for  the  restraint 

ennaTSftr1 Th"*  °f  Us  victUns-  and  the 

uerai  good  of  the  community  at  large.” 
tr  homes  might  be  instituted  with  ad- 
je  to  the  world  at  large  for  the  fashion- 
110  “ot  only  on  taking  lessons  in 
QC  and  piano  playing,  but  also  on  the 
lc  dlsPlay  of  their  lack  of  voice  and  ear 
^aud,  temperament;  but  these  homes 
a considerable  distance  from  the 
KT' 


f ^'r*s  along  the  coast  complain  of  the 
i ripeness  of  young  men.  Now  this  rudeness 
| in  an  evident  unwillingness  to  dance. 

J^his  reluctance  is  not  without  excuse.  Is 
| sweeter  for  to  sit  on  the  piazza  and 
[the  roll  of  the  ocean  under  the  faint 
- of  the  stars?  Why  should  a tired j 
y<|utti  be  forced  to  prance  in  a hot  room  in 
a g*are  of  gas,  or  gasolene,  or  electricity  ? 
assides,  dancing,  as  it  is  new  conducted,  is  a 
rude.  *m  Violent  exercise.0 

band— fiddle,  cornet  and  shriek- 
H^lays  always  the  same  tune— 

1 Ball.”  And  the  youpg,men  have 
efore. 
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Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  August  is  i , 

THERE  may  be  music  in  Boston,  but  1 do  not 
hear  it.  “Puritania”  is  now  played  at  the  Treinont 
by  the  Pauline  Hall  Company,  and  “The  Golden  Wed- 
|ding”  still  amuses  audiences  at  the  Park. 

* 

* * 

And  down  at  Swampscot,  where  I spend  the  nights, 
there  is  little  music.  1 have  not  heard  the  sound  of  piano 
studies  since  I have  been  there.  No  one  apparently  is 
learning  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  the  cornet.  No  musical 
athlete  is  practising  “The  Tear”  on  the  slide  trombone. 
At  one  of  the  hotels  there  is  “ music,”  and  it  is  made  by  a 
violinist,  a cornetist  and  a musk  scented  pianist ; the  music 
is  for  dancing;  the  favorite  piece  is  “After  the  Ball,” 
which  is  played  with  unmistakable  energy,  surprising  en- 
durance and  considerable  accuracy.  You  arc  not  obliged 
to  listen  to  this  music,  however,  and  as  a rule  the  land  has 
peace. 

* 

* * 

There  is  to  be  sure  the  music  of  nature.  Birds  sing  at 
daybreak  ; the  cock  incites  to  activity  ; there  are  the  strange 
sounds  of  the  night.  Then  there  is  the  refreshing  swish  of 
the  waves,  “ the  fluttering  of  the  spray,”  the  sound  of  the 
“ husky-noised  sea.”  Thus  far  this  oceanic  music  has  been 
geutle.  The  water  has  lacked  the  incisiveness  of  soda 
darting  from  imprisonment  in  siphon  ; it  has  rather  the 
mild  murmur  of  a comforting  Holland  gin  fiz  when  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  feverish  lips  of  a jaded  reveler. 

* 

* * 

In  Boston  they  are  forcing  the  season  a little.  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp  has  been  describing  the  nature  of  an  ideal  Music 
Hall,  and  the  first  batch  of  Pauriana  has  arrived,  all 
the  way  from  Leipsic.  The  Boston  “ Herald”  of  the  30th 
contained  a letter  from  a “special  correspondent,”  and 
there  were  pictures  of  Mr.  Paur,  Mrs.  I^aur,  the  two  dear 
children,  the  opera  house  (front  and  rear  views),  and  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  Gewandhaus.  The  writer  of 
the  article  is  a dealer  in  superlatives  ; in  rhetoric  he  (or  she) 
could  answer  the  test  of  Western  oratory,  viz.:  the  success- 
ful introduction  of  “ eagle  ” and  “ bugle  ” into  the  same  sen- 
tence. 

The  first  paragraph  tells  us  that  Paur  is  “thorough,” 

“ capital,”  “ extraordinary,”  “ best,”  “admirable”  and  “ ac 
complished.”  After  all  this,  the  statement  that  he  is  “a 
man  of  parts”  comes  like  an  anti-climax. 

The  writer  intimates  that  Mr.  Higginson  offered  to  pay 
the  forfeit  money,  as  Paur’s  contract  had  still  two  years  ta| 
run. 

j Paur’s  room  is  “pretty  well  trimmed  with  wreaths  of 
Llaurel.”  It  was  Glinka  that  said,  “ I do  not  like  laurel  in 
fcny  soup  or  on  my  hair.  ” 

* Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paur  are  “ a very  interesting  and  accom- 
plished couple  ; ” it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they 
are  “ highly  esteemed.”  “ They  are  very  gracious,  charm- 
ing, vivacious,”  and  “ thev  live  very  simply  but  very  pret- 
tily.” You  notice  that  “ very  ” qualifies  constantly  their 
lives  and  actions. 

Mr.  Paur  has  “ an  almost  fiery  zeal,”  his  aim  is  “ clear,”  he 
has  “ untiring  physical  perseverance  and  an  amazing  fresh- 
ness of  spirit.”  He  is  “ very  graceful  ” and  he  “inspires 
his  men.”  j 

He  is  such  a “remarkable  pianist”  and  “ wonderful  ’’ 
violinist  that  in  case  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  orchestra 
on  account  of  epidemic  or  mutiny  he  could  enterthin  the 
audience  delightfully  for  an  hour  and  a half  by  his  individ- 
ual exertions,  without  change  of  costume,  without  the  aid 
of  the  spring  board  or  any  other  mechanical  appliance. 

* 

* * 

You  see  it  is  the  old  story  : individuality  rules  ; it  is  not 
so  much  the  music  that  will  be  played  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  man  who  will  hold  the  stick. 


Mr.  Paur  is  recommended  heartily  by  the  judicious  ; in- 
deed he  brings  a clean  bill  of  musical  health.  May  lie  be 
able  to  avoid  all  social  pitfalls. 

* 

* * 

Yet  Paur’s  first  week  in  town  might  now  be  wojl  dt 
scribed.  Mr.  Lang,  who  has  been  for  years  the  confiden- 
tial friend  of  all  celebrated  musicians,  from  the  pioneers  of 
the  Salem  of  his  youth  to  all  the  members  of  the  Wagner 
family,  will  give  a reception  in  his  honor  immediately  after 
his  arrival — before  he  has  recovered  his  land  legs. 

Paur  will  be  proposed  for  membership  at  two  clubs  at 
least,  and  one  of  his  sponsors  will  certainly  be  some  tal- 
ented local  composer  whose  manuscripts  burn  their  port- 
folio in  eagerness  tq  escape. 

The  society  columns  of  newspapers  will  groan  with  items 
concerning  the  habift^,  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  conductor  ; 
with  notices  of  the  appearance  and  costumes  of  the  wife,  in 
which  the  words  “gowned"  and  “well  groomed”  will 
jostle  each  other.  Her  name  will  undoubtedly  be  included 
in  lists  of  the  “ smart”  or  “ swagger  ” set,  lists  which  are 
kept  in  type  for  ready  insertion  after  the  occurrence  of  a so- 
cial function. 


And  pray,  Mr.  Paur,  remember  the  victims  of  the  Sirens, 
'that  taint  the  minds  of  all  men  whom  they  can  aequaintwith 
their  attractions."  Except  at  rehearsals  and  at  concerts 
stop  your  ears  witli  “sweet  soft  wax.”  Their  admiration 
and  their  flatteries  last  to  be  sure  longer  than  the  loves  of 
" Carmen,  but  they  are  apt  at  the  end  of-  say  two  years — 
to  look  eastward  for  a new  and  fresh  conductor. 

* 

* # 

I intended  to  write  you  a seyious  letter  this  week,  and  a 
life  of  Borodin,  Pedrell's."  Pour  noire  Musique  ” and  the 
second  and  final  volume  ol  (Iordan's  “ Entartung  ” are  now 
before  me  awaiting  discussion,  but  it  is  too  hot  to  read,  and 
I prefer  to  watch  the  trees,  the  b*:;ich  and  the  water.  Nor- 
dan  is  indeed  a terrible  fellow.  In  this  last  volume  he 
attacks  Baudelaire,  although  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  ; he 
then  demolishes  Ibsenism,  whacks  Nietzchc  over  the  head, 
dances  and  whoops  on  the  body  of  ftmile  Zola,  and  raises 
tlie  devil  generally.  If  you  believe  Nordan  there  are  three 
hysterical  men  on  every  corner  and  twenty  idiots  in  every 
street  car.  What  a blessing  it  is  that  we  have  a Nordan  to 
point  them  out,  for  some  of  them  might  escape  us  ! ” 

* 

* * 

Was  Abraham  a Sancta  Clara  an  “ hysterical  ” or  simply 
a too  curious  explorer  ? For  this  monk  busied  himself  in 
investigation  of  the  musical  tastes  of  Satan,  who  has  al- 
ways been  an  acknowledged  master  of  the  art  of  dancing, 
jlnihese  days  Satan  appears  on  the  stage  to  the  accompa- 
nirrient  of  piccolo,  bassoon,  cymbals,  big  drum,  stupped 
, horh  or  plucked  strings  of  double  bass.  The  question  that 
perplexed  Abraham  was  this  : What  musical  instrument  in 
acc&jnpaniment  is  most  agreeable  to  Satan  ? “ Is  it  a harp  ? 
By  no  means  ; for  it  v^as  with  the  aid  of  the  harp  that  lie 
was'phased  out  of  Saul’s  body.  Is  it  a trombone  ? Not  at 
all  “ because  the  brilliant  tones  of  the  trombone  have  sev- 
eral iimes  dispersed  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.  Is  it  a drum  ? 
Impossible  ; for  Marie,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  after  the  sub- 
mersion cf  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea  took  this 
instrument  in  her  hand  and  praised  and  thanked  the  Lord.” 
But  according  to  our  version  Miriam  played  on  a tam- 
bourine, which  was  without  jingles,  and  perhaps  may  be 
properly  called  a drum.  “Is  it  a violin  ? Certainly  not  ; 
for  an  angel  violinist  soothed  the  soul  of  Saint  Francis.  I 
do  not  wish  to  abuse  the  patience  of  the  reader,  so  I will 
say  at  once  that  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  Satan  as  an- 

compamment  in  his  dancing  than  the  ancient  lyre,  andl 
everyone  knows  the  meaning  of  his  choice.” 

Now,  what  is  this  mysterious  meaning  ? Is  it,  asJChstner 
supposes,  because  die  alte  leyer  or  die  alte  leirfRguratively 
“ the  same  old  song”)  suggested  to  the  monk  the  tenden- * 
cies  of  his  contemporaries  to  always  fall  into  the  same  sins, 
into  the  same  old  practices  condemned  by  the  Church,  es- 
pecially into  those  spotted  with  heathenism  ? 

Kastner,  however,  and  there  is  no  greater  authority  in 
these  matters,  prefers  to  believe  that  Satan  is  fond  of  all 
musical  instruments.  Tartini  bore  witness  to  the  rare  skill 
I of  the  evil  one  in  composition  and  in  violin  playing,  and 
that  was  no  longer  ago  than  1713. 

When  Tam  O’Shanter  looked  in  at  the  dance  in  Kirk 
| Alloway,  Old  Nick  used  neither  lyre  nor  violin  : 

“ He  screw’d  his  pipes,  andgart  them  skirl, 

Till  roof  and  rafters  a’  did  dirl.” 
i At  the  Sabbat  the  Evil  One  was  much  pleased  with  the 
[music  of  hand  bells,  and  others  say  that  he  was  moved 
mightily  by  the  combination  of  flute  and  tambourine.  ! 
\\  hen  a sorcerer  exclaimed  at  one  of  these  functions,  “ I 
have  drunk  of  the  tambourine,  and  eaten  of  the  cymbal,” 
there  was,  according  to  the  Abbe  Migne’s  “ Dictionnaire 
|<les  Sciences  Oocultes,  no  allusion  to  music,  the-  meaning 
was  symbolical  ; for  the  tambourine  was  an  inflated  goat 
skin  from  which  they  rlrank  a demoniacal  brewuge  ; and 
the  cymbal  was  the  kettle  or  basin  in  which  they  cooked  a 
strange  stew. 

* 

* * 

The  favorite  instrumentof  Satan  of  to-day  is  undoubtedly 
'the  piano. 

* A * 

If  there  was  discussion  of  old  concerning  the  true  nature 
of  the  music  of  the  Evil  One,  there  was  a fair  degree  of  un- 
animity about  the  music  of  Paradise.  Arnoul,  the  canon  of 
J the  cathedral  at  Riez  was  cock  sure,  and  he  described  it 
jin  a book  published  at  Rouen,  1665. 

“ If  beatific  vision  sees  all  that  is  desirable,  so  will  the 
hearing  find  music  truly  melodious,  agreeable  in  harmony, 
with  pretty  quavering  and  with  voices  fresh  and  sweet  and 
beautiful,  there  will  be  a chapel  master;  there  will  be 
singers  and  players  in  plenty,  there  will  be  thousands  of 
millions  of  very  delightful  voices,  perfectly  in  accord,  and 
I in  exact  observance  of  all  the  rules  of  music.  The  chapel 
master  will  be  Jesus  Christ ; the  singers  will  be  the  angels 
with  all  the  blessed.  There  will  be  three  squadrons  of 
angels,  and  each  squadron  will  be  divided  into  three  choirs  ; 
j the  Cherubim,  the  Seraphim  and  the  Enthroned  will  be  the 
I sopranos  and  altos  ; the  Rulers  and  tin.  Princes  will  be  the 
countertenors;  the  Virtues  and  Powers  will  sing  tenor; 

1 the  Archangels  and  the  Angels,  who  are  placed  below,  will 


Nor 


: tli  <a:  ' will  svvc".  tlie  chorus.  Jesus  Christ  j 

pitch,  and  ill  - tones  ic  iliotetj,  which  is  always 
i be  added  :o  this  nu  odious  and  celestial  music, 
sounds  of  harp^fl flutes,  violas,  spinets,  lutes  and  all  I 
srruments,  which  will  tickle  marvelously  the  sensi- 
of  our  ears.” 

* 

» * 

\ ill  such  social  distinction  in  the  arrangement  of 
s:i.#-«4fc5ir  provoke  the  envy  and  the  heartburning 
,o  our  poor  tlesli  here  below. 

i 2 i 


Geu.  Humidity  outranked  Gen. 
tho  fight  for  the  Goelet  cup.( 
;time  he  might  have  given  the  I 


Pmur  Hale. 


It  seems  that  Mr.  Edward  Fuller  in  his 
entertaining  novel,  “The  Complaining  Mil- 
lions of  Men,”  satirizes  celebrities  of  Boston, 
who,  with  names  thinly  disguised,  prance 
Incidentally  in  his  story.  ' A y 

Certain  newspapers  tax  Mr.  Fuller  with 
ill-nature;  but  they  take  pains  to  quote  care- 
fully all  the  descriptions  that  seem  to  them 

disagreeable. _ 

Now,  such  pen-sketches  of  piquancy  have, 
been  introduced  into  famous  books.  Sterne,  j 
Smollet,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Disraeli  drew 
characters  directly  from  contemporaneous 
life,  bat,  as  a rule,  the  cap  was  so  made  that 
it  would  fit  more  than  one  head.  And  so, 
for  instance,  there  is  a dispute  to-day  con- 
cerning Harold  Skimpole’s  identity  with 

Leigh  Hunt. 

Mr.  Fuller’s  method  Is  more  direct,  more 
personal.  It  may  he  said,  and  without  any 
reflection  on  the  excellence  of  his  literary 
work,  that  the  men  and  women  satirized 
iiave  little  to  do  with  the  knot  of  his  story. 

He  has  not  created  types;  he  has  carica- 
tured definitely  local  followers  of  local  fads. 

In  this  age  of  passion  for  personality  such 
hot  spice  is  not  unpalatable  to  many’. 

That  the  older  members  of  Plymouth 
Church  should  look  askew  at  the  new  hymnal 
prepared  by  Dr.  Abbott  is  not  surprising, 
and  yet  excellent  hymns  have  no  doubt  been 
written  during  the  last  forty  years. 

Mr.  Beeclir’s  collection,  which  is  now 
superseded,  was  compiled,  it  is  said,  during 
the  Fifties.  The  editor  of  a hymnal  should 
respect  the  best  hymns  of  the  past  and  those 
tnade  sacred  by  association ; and  he  should 
preserve  them  in  their  integrity.  There  has 
been  too  much  finical  alteration  in  the  his- 
tory of  hymnology. 

ft  is  an  interesting  roll,  this  list  of  persons 
known  or  seen  by  George  M.  Towle,  who  has 
now  joined  the  great  majority.  Clay,  Cal- 
houn, Webster,  Disraeli,  Bright,  Russell, 
Derby,  Hugo,  Thiers,  Dickens,  Renan. 
Have  we  lost  the  sense  of  proportion,  the 
feeling  for  value,  or  is  this  generation  a race 
of  lesser  men?  Gladstone,  to  be  sure,  still  i 
lives,  but  he  seems  a man  of  all  time— not  of 
a particular  generation. 

The  local  advocates  of  cremation  claim  that 
Bishop  Brooks  was  a strong  believer  in  in- 
cineration ; and  yet  his  body  was  committed 
to  the  earth.  There  are  many  who  admit  the 
future  necessity  of  cremation  as  a sanitary 
precaution,  especially  in  large  cities.  But, 
as  the  New  York  Sun  remarked  tills  week, 
“The  Christian  world  clings  to  the  method 
of  burial  with  a tenacity  which  cannot  be  j 
loosened  except  by  an  exceedingly  slow  pro-  j 


cess.’’ 
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Loie  Fuller  brings  with  her  a mamma, 
maid,  manager,  companion,  private  secretary, 

.=  27  trunks,  and  this  definition  of  her  dancing: 
•‘A  combination  of  effects  produced  by  form, 
color,  motion,  music  and  light;  that  is  dra- 
matic, is  it  not?’’ 

Miss  Fuller  is  modest.  Her  latest  English 
admirer  forgets  the  traditional  sobriety  of 
Englisi^criticism,  and  breaks  out  in  a burst 
of  analytical  enthusiasm: . “She has  invented 
a new  science  of  clothes.  It  is  the  apotheo- 
sis of  drapery;  the  woman  is  merely  the 
animated  pivot,  the  sympathetic  clothes 
horse,  who  interposes  her  vital  energy  into 
this  dream  of  ‘ woven  paces  and  of  waving 
hands.’  ” 

The  intrepid  women  of  Boston  that  advo- 
cate for  their  si^yan  approach  to  masculine 
garb  are  not  alone.  In  New  York  a well- 
known  teacher  of  physical  culture  wears 
corduroy  knickerbockers  and  black  hose,  and 
Is  described  as  “perfectly  at  ease.’’ 

But  she  is  also  described  as  looking  “like 
a big  boy.”  Here,  alas,  is  an  Insuperable  i 
obstacle  to  many  women  who  canjiot  wholly 
put  man  from  the  rnind.  Woman"  is<lear  to 
man  because  she  is  woman,  and  not  a species 
of  androgyne. 

Besides,  bow  many  men  aro  there  who 
would  welcome  a return  to  the  male  dress  of 
a former  century,  with  small  clothes,  etc.  ? i 
' Are  women  more  confident  of  natural  ad-  j 
vantages?  !‘  < 


It  is  announced  that  Alexandre  Guilmant, 
the  most  famous  organjst  of  Europe,  will 
visit  this  country  in  the  fall.  If.  he  should 
be  persuaded  to  come  to  Boston,  where  could! 
he  play?  

We  have  no  concert  hall  with  an  organ  of 
any  size  or  value.  In  this  respect  we  are  be- 
hind Worcester.  1 

j | 

The  organ  that  revolutionized  organ-build- 
ing in  this  country,  ornamented  Music  Hall, 
and  for  a long  time  was  the  boast  of  our  city, 
now  slumbers,  neglected,  forgotten,  in  a 
South  End  churchyard. 

Would  it  not  bo  possible  for  the  people  of 
Tremont  Temple  to  include  an  organ  fully 
equipped  and  for  public  use  in  their  scheme 
of  rebuilding?  And  surely  the  new  Music 
Hall  should  not  be  without  a worthy  instru- 
ment. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  is  little 
public  interest  here  at  present  in  organ  re- 
citals. Such  recitals  are  not  necessarily  dull, 
and  the  visit  of  Guilmant  may  remind  our 
people  of  the  glories  of  the  noblest  of  instru- 
ments. But  where  could  he  play  in  this  city 
of  boasted  musical  culture ? — • — a 
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Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  remember 
the  wisdom  of  Demosthenejg^“  Action, 
action,  action.” 


" AS  WE  DRIVE. 

b».  At  different  times  this  summer  we  have 
i referred  to  the  solemnity  that  marks  the 
roll  of  carriages  of  all  descriptions  along  the 
ocean  coast.  The  Italians  or  the  French, 
j when  they  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  are 
borne  along  in  procession  in  public  places, 
j seem  thoroughly  idle,  happy,  at  ease.  They' 

J lounge  gracefully ; ruby  smile  at  each  other 
' and  at  the  sitters  or  the  pedestrians.  But 
our  carriage  folk,  even  when  nature  laughs 
outright  from  sky  and  field,  forest  add  sea, 
must  needs  malntainya  reputation  for  sobri- 
ety, industry  arulfti tense  respectability. . 

Solemnity  is,  however,  qualified  at  times 
by  curiosity.  Perhaps  this  does  not  hold 
true  in  the  regions  of  cottagers,  where  the 
unknown  are  warned  off  and  threatened  with 
social  spring  guns  and  man  traps.  But  | 
wherever  there  are  hotels  and  boarding 
..houses  curiosity  sits  behind  the  horses. 
»“Who  do  yon  suppose  she  is?”  and  “I  won- 
der what  his  T^isiness  is?”  fall  at  stated  in- 
tervals from  the  lips  of  those  driven.  The 
solemn  stare  includes  Inquiry. 

Some,  suspecting  that  they,  too,  will  be 
tacitly  questioned,  seek  to  gratify  desire  in  a 
* pompous  manner  by  adorning  their  vehicles 
Pwith  a coat-of-arms.  These  decorations  are 
| not  readily  deciphered,  as  the  wheels  roll 
i rapidly.  A coat-of-arms  is  as  easily  obtained 
as  a second-hand  coat.  If  Mr.  Higgins 
chooses  one  that  suits  his  fancy,  there  is  no 
rea90n  why  Mr.  Jolines- Johnes  (lately  Jones) 
(should  not  assume  the  sapie  device. 
Blazoned  information  is  then  of  little  avail- 
Now,  why  would  it  not  be  a good  plan  for 
all  these  owners  of  carriages  to  spread 
their  names  and  callings.  It  might  not  be 
well  for  a hatter,  for  example,  to  take  the 
' air  in  front  (ft,  a swollen  “stove-pipe,”  how- 
ever ingeniously  tho  wagon  might  bn  ar- 
ranged; but  he  might  surely- have  his  name 

and  place  of  business  neatly  painted  on  the 

back  or  the  side.  Or  some  unostentatious 
emblem  might  accompany  the  owner’s  name. 
A gilded  ham,  a bottle  of  champagne,  a 
foaming  glass  of  beer,  a lyre,  or  a skull  and 
cross  bones  would  furnish  symbolically  defi- 
nite information. 

He  that  has  no  business  save  to  reflect 
upon  thtsr-alleged  clones  of  some  ancestor 
and  liW,  upon  inherited  money  might  well 
put  into  readable  shape  the  expression  of  his 
face: 

“ I’m  Mr.  So-and-So.  Pray  who  are  you? 

This  open  classification  a#d  identification 
would  gratify  curiositV,  advertise  business, 
and,  above  all,  pre.vent  social  mistakes  that 
in  the  future  would  be  annoying.  It  would 
pot  be  wise’  to  insist  that  certain  carriages 
Should  be  grouped  together,  or  that  certain 
carriages  should-have  the  sight  of  way.  The 
mingling  of  business  with  simple  pleasure, 
the  close  association  of  the  nobly-born  with 
the  self-made  would  add  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  and  the^variety  of  the  scene. 


The  latest,  and  probably  tho  most  agres- 
sive,  claim  of  emancipated  women  is  that 
they  can  play  whist  as  well  as  men  “when  the 
women  make  up  their  minds.”  But  there  is 
jusv the  trouble:  they  are  so  slow  in  making 
up  their  mi  nds. $ 


Mr.  Edward  Fuller  is  at  it  again, 
tent  with  satirizing  or  caricaturing  se' 
members  of  the  Bostonian  literary  world,  he 
“exposes”  in  the  Providence  Journal  the 
tricks  by  which  the  undeserving  win  a cer- 
tain reputation,  aided  chiefly  by  the  writers 
of  “social”  paragraphs. 

Mr.  .Fuller’s  bitterness  is  not  without 
cause,  nor  is  it  unwholesome  if  unpalatable. 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter’s  name  is  in  our  directory, 
and  the  name  is  also  legion.  The  so-called 
patronesses  of  art  and  literature  are  not  dis- 
criminating; social  advantage  is  of  undue 
weight;  and  art  suffers  by  the  foolish  exag- 
geration of  the  importance  of  mediocrity. 
But  the  serious  judgment  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic should  not  be  confounded  with  the  puffs 
of  "society”  paravraphers. 

When  you  hear  a man  say  “there’s  no  one 
in  town”  tell  him  to  go  to  the  North  End, 
and  lie  will  there  find  food  for  meditation. 


A correspondent  suggests,  apropos  of  the 
new  Music  Hall,  that  “a  suitable  stage 
should  be  erected  at  each  end,  with  movable 
seats,  so  that  either  stage  can  be  utilized  as 
circumstances  require,  by  musicians,  singer 
or  speaker ; with  the  other  stage  appropri- 
ated for  the  occasion  with  sittings.” 


Such  an  arrangement  might  lend  itself 
easily  to  various  and  interesting  experiments. 
Orchestras  at  each  end  should  work  syn- 
chrortically,  and  the  sitter  in  the  middle  could 
then  determine  which  music  is  the  louder, 
that  of  Wagner,  or  that  of  Brahms.  The 
only  trouble  would  be,  as  in  the  circus  with 
two  rings,  that  the  attention  would  be 
divided,  and  too  much  given  for  the  money. 

WESTERN  HONESTY, 

Theodore  Thomas  has  resigned  his  position 
as  musical  director  at  the  World’s  Fair.  The 
Council  of  Administration  adopted  a resolu- 
tion disbanding  the  orchestra,  and  a notice 
was  served  on  the  members,  who  refuse  to 
pay  attention  to  it,  preferring  to  engage  a 
lawyer  and  indulge  in  the  delight  of  collec- 
tion of  salary.  Meanwhile  “ a concert  given 
by  all  nations  is  looked  forward  to  with  no 
little  Interest.”  In  this  concert,  the  overture 
to  Tannhaeuser  Is  found,  and  appropriately, 
by  the  side  of  Dahomey  songs  and  dances, 
juggling  by  Chinese  and  dances  by  North 
American  Indians. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  for 
weeks,  conspiracy  has  been  rife  in  the  ex- 
position. Representatives  of  musical  instru- 
ments were  bitter  against  the  musical 
managers.  Mr.  Thomas  is  blunt  in  his 
methods,  particularly  in  manner  of  refusal. 
But,  in  spite  of  intrigues,  Mr.  Thomas  would 
not  have  resigned,  if  there  had  been  an  over- 
whelming popular  demand  for  the  music 
played  under  his  direction. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of 
Thomas,  the  man;  that  he  is  dictatorial; 
that  he  is  rude  in  speech;  that  he  is  too 
sensitive,  as  when  he  rebelled  in  Cincinnati 
because  he  was  asked  to  lead  with  a ham,  as 
an  open  token  of  appreciation  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  town ; that  his  salary  was  exor- 
bitant. But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
sternness  in  discipline,  combined  with'  sen- 
sitiveness, is  necessary  to  the  equipment  of 
a good  conductor. 

It  is  a mistake  to  believe  that  the  public 
hankers  after  concerts  of  a severe  nature  in 
the  summer  months.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  art  that  a public  should  be  cul- 
tivated to  such  a point  that  men  and  women 
sit  under  the  dog  star  and  forget  personal 
perspiration  in  the  inspired  movements  of  a 
symphony.  People  will  listen  to  ballet  music, 
light  overtures,  transcriptions  of  familiar 
tunes,  spirited  marches,  if  there  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  “light  refreshments;”  they 
will  not  pay  attention  to  “classical”  concerts. 
Nor  are  they  to  be  blamed.  “To  everything 
there  is  a season  and  a timo  to  every  purpose 
under  the  heaven.” 

These  men  and  women  in  Chicago  were 
certainly  honest.  Fashion  could  not  compel 
attendance.  They  feared  not  the  reproach 
of  philistinism.  They  recognized  the  fact 
that  German  music  of  serious  nature  bored 
them  in  hot  weather.  They  did  not  mistake 
tlie  terms  education  and  amusement.  It  is 
unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  their  honesty  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Thomas’s  enforced  retire- 
ment. But  his  reputation  does  not  suffer 
thereby,  and  tile  non-audiences  are  certainly 
free  iroui  the  charge  of  hypocrisy. 


When  Mrs.  Leland  ran  an  opera  house  in 
Albany  she  called  herself  a “ manageress, 
and  there  was  a dispute  in  theatrical  circles 
over  the  propriety  of  the  term.  There  is 
certainly  no  excuse  or  warrant  for  “clerk- 
41  ess,”  a term  used  in  Edinburgh  for  woman 
j clerk. 


i that  the  Administration  mustdo 
Vest  in  tliis  weather. 


14  have  already  shown 
Congress  is  not  an  empty  name. 
Josiah  Quincy,  sated  with 
r,  exchanges  the  axe  for  the  olive 
branch,  which  he  waves  at  all  nations;  and 
men  and  women  listen  without  a murmur  to 
a poem  of  two  columns. 

“Tommy'’  King,  the  female  brigand,  is 
indeed  a dangerous  character.  Not  only  is 
j she  a crack  shot  with  a ritle  and  a keen 
hunter  of  Sheriffs ; she  h also  “a  pianist  of 
considerable  ability  and  a splendid  couver- 
•atfonalist.”  v‘ - 

l 

Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  has  not  lost  his  com- 
mand of  picturesque  expression;  aud  when 
he  uses  his  natural  gift  in  tho  avowal  of  fine 
feeling,  his  words  are  like  a blow  from  his 
mighty  fist,  'jjfm  done  fighting;  I want  to 
live  on  Easy  Street  and  see  the  mohejcjcome 
in  the  front'  door,  and  I’m  doing  -it  right 
along.’’ 

The  operatic  season  of  ’93-’94  promises  to 
be  one  of  unusual  interest.  Messrs.  Abbey, 
Schoeffel  and  Grau  have  robbed  the  opera 
houses  of  Europe  of  their  leading  singers. 
There  are  our  old  friends,  the  brothers  De 
Kcszke,  Lasnlle,  Mrs.  Nordica,  Mrs.  Scalchi 
and  Miss  Eames;  and  the  great  singers, 
Melba,  Calvd  and  de  Lucia  will  visit  us  for 
the  first  time.  But  where  will  they  sing,  if 
they  are  persuaded  to  come  to  Boston? 

And  new  operas  will  be  given  : Operas  by 
Verdi,  Leoncavallo,  Mascagni ; operas  that 
have  excited  musical  Europe.  But  shall  we 
hear  them?  And  where?  In  Chicago,  or 

New  York? 

It  Is  more  than  probable  that  we  shall 
have  to  be  content  with  our  yearly  doses  of 
“ The  Messiah,”  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  and  chamber  music.  We  are 

very  conservative. 

And,  pray,  what  did  the  Rajah-i-Rajahgan 
of  Karpurthala  think  of  the  fight  at  Roby? 
For  he  was  there,  and  he  saw  the  “ scorch- 
ers ” and  the  “corking  blows,’’  the  “cop- 
ping” and  the  “jabbing.” 

No  doubt  lie  has  seen  strange  sights  in  lift 
own  land.  Thugs,  wonder-workers,  poison- 
ers, snakes  and  savage  animals.  But  did  he 
ever  see  two  of  his  subjects  “ groggy  ” for 
, money,  pounding  each  other  in  the  presence 

; of  7000?  “ Flames  could  be  seen  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  door,  while  from  without  could 
be  heard  the  pounding  of  the  mob  with 
•tones  on  the  wall.  It  was  a wild  time.”  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  Rajah’s  ac- 
count of  it  after  he  returns  to  the  heathen  of 
India. 

Mr.  Seymour,  who  proposes  to  be  buried, 
until  a crop  grows  over  his  grave,  and  then 
wise  and  enjoy  the  said  crop,  lias  with  com- 
mendable forethought  ordered  a monument 
In  case  there  is  some  mistake.  He  claims  to 
•WJBrinient  Gie  interests  of  science,” 
which  is  often  another  name  for  insane  desire 
for  notoriety. 

Miss  Lottie  Collins  should  look  after  her 
metaphors.  She  declares  her  dress  to  be 
dreams”— she  declared  this  by  the  way  to 
the  reporter,  not  to  the  revenue  officers. 

One  Is  simply  a soothing  sonnet,  exquisitely 
hand  painted.”  “Ta-ra-ra,”  etc.,  is  surely 
more  coherent.  • 

Mr.  Astor  wishes  to  drain  the  cup  of  ex- 
perience to  the  lees.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
t is  said,  is  a weekly  loss  of  $5000.  His 
huucms  ancestor  found  furs  more  profitable. 

T 11*1*1X0  AO.V1V. 

l2lqaestlr  0f  tippinS  waiters  is  by  no 
hjeans  new,  but  it  was  revived  lately  in  this 
C'  *«•.  or  less  well  known,  ex. 

other  ThTr  V1~  the  onesi<lp  or  the 
lotuer.  This  week  Mr.  Alfred  Wev  nr 

state  me  nts  an  T ' A1,iance  rfiPlies  to  certain 
statements  and  suggests  the  following  plan 

^the  evil,  for  he  admits  that  tipping*  is  an 

hotel  keepers  charge  tho  guest  a 

they  wT,rL  rK,f0°d'  CtC”  say  15  »er  cent  “ then 
M/,n  ,,9  aWf  ‘o  nay  tho  waiters  a fair  day’, 
P»r.  anu  they  will  not  be  looking  for  tins.  tL 
ProDriotors  wilt  lose  nothing.  fhe  Unst,  Im 
get  good  service^  and  the  waiter  instead  or  ri 
ending  °„  ch^co  tins,  which  may  never  comt 
to  take  home  to  support  his  wife  and  children 
will  always  he  able  to  keep  up  a respect 
Mr  wd  decont  aooearance  while  on  duty.” 

ey  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 

.hH,Chdn  P^the  W,,ole  matter  In  a Pamphlet 
ibhshed  about  ten  years  ago  in  Germany. 

in  the  greater  number  of  European  cities 
*»'  "alter  ,1,“^ 
lout  salnry ; indeed,  they  pav  a sun. 

J®?.  a laJSe  one»  to  the  landlord  for  the 
e,2e.°‘ '"'ork-  They  depend  on  the  gen-  I 
of  the  guest.  The  guest  knows  the 
the  case,  and  if  he  is  a native  he  I 


rP.nys  a rp*u,ar  ‘ip  I If  ho  is  an  AiStk^,  i,o 
gives  a tip  absurdly  large,  and” then  on  his 
return  to  America  ho  Is  apt  to  complain  bit- 
terly of  the  thieves”  in  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. 

lirany  of  us  remember  tho  day  whfifl.WnU- 
ers  in  this  country  did  not  oxpoot  theguests 
to  ncknowledgo  with  money  their  zeal  or 
grace  The  guest  paid  for  what  lie  had  con- 
sumed;  if  lie  gave  a sum  of  money  to  tho 
waiter,  it  was  on  account  of  some  extraor- 
(unary  occasion,  9uch  as  a wedding,  a day  of 
national  rejoicing,  or  undue  alcoholic  hi- 
larity. But  the  Civil  War  fostered  extrava- 
gance at  the  North.  Immense  sums  of 
money  wore  made  by  men  who  did  not  know 
how  to  spend  except  in  outward  show.  Os- 
tentation found  vent  in  tipping.  Other  tip- 
pers aped  foreign  custom.  The  restaurant 
keeper  argued  naturally,  as  he  saw  the 
spread  of  tho  evil,  “Why  should  I pav  a. 
waiter,  when  my  guests  are  willing  to  give 
him  handsome  wages?”  And  now  the  cus- 
tom is  widespread;  waiters  are  expectant; 
agid  they  are  often  remiss,  sometimes  inso- 
lent,  when  they  do  not  receive  the  fee,  or 
when  the  fee  does  not  answer  desire. 

1 he  fee  is  almost  always  too  large  in  this 
country.  The  English  man  of  business  goes 
into  a chop  house  for  luncheon ; if  his  hill  is 
sixty-five  or  seventy-five  cents  tile  waiter 
would  stare,  and  probably  smile,  if  tho  fee 
was  over  five  or  six  cents.  That  American 
who  would  dare  to  give  a waiter  at  one  of 
our  restaurants  or  hotels  a nickel  is  indeed  a 
brave  man. 

The  waiters  aro  not  so  much  at  fault  in  the 
matter  as  the  guests  themselves.  If  the  lat- 
ter had  the  courago  of  conviction  and  were 
not1  a; raid  of  false  sentiment,  the  waiters 
and  the  landlords  would  accommodate  them- 
selves accordingly.  Nor  would  it  probably 

he  necessary  for  the  landlords  to  raise  Uhe 
pr^e  food.  It  is  high  enough  already. 


It  may  seem  to  some  incredible  that  five 
Bedouins  have  been  going  hungry  in  Chica-, 
go  for  nearly  a week.  Wonderful  stories  arel 
told  by  travelers  about  the  endurance  of! 
these  Lords  of  the  Desert;  how  they  can  live 
cheerfully,  like  the  camel,  on  water.  But 
the  most  patient  camel  would  kick  against 
the  water  of  Chicago. 

O’Donovan  Rossa  knows  his  true  value. 

He  told  a reporter  the  other  day  that  Eng- 
land had  spent  more  than  a million  and  a 
half  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  Rossa  did 
not  say  whether  the  sum  was  in  pounds  or  in 
dollars;  but  in  either  case  it  was  not  too  ' 
much.  , 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note 
that  the  O’Donovan  will  not  “interfere  ” 
with  Gladstoner  although-  he-  believes  “he’s 
only  fooling  the  Irish.” 

The  appearance  of  the  famous  French  pan- 
tomime company  in  this  country  will  be  a 
revelation  to  all  those  who  only  associate  the 
pantomime  with  clowns  and  hot  pokers. 
Pantomime  is  the  foundation  of  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  French  and  the  Italians,  and  there 
are  critics  of  repute  who  see  in  mute  play  the 
drama  of  the  future. 


The  question  of  street  nomenclature  is  an 
important  oue.  Many  advocate  numbering; 
but  there  is  a loss  of  individuality,  an  ap- 
proach to  the  convict  system.  ,,  The  dweller 
in  the  street  might  also  be  n&mbered;  and 
Mr.  Brown  might  as  well  be  43,  No.  43,  Fortv- 
thlrd  Street. 

Albany,  for  instance,  rejoices  in  names 
taken  from  the  animal  kingdom.  Pittsburg 
has  looked  to  battles,  heroes  and  poets,  and 
has  also  gone  to  Greece  and  Rome.  - We  have 
levied  heavily  on  the  Book  of  the  Peerage. 

And  so  we  find  in  Boston  the  affectation  of 
the  suffix  “Gate.”  We  neglect  our  own 
colonial  history  and  the  role  of  our  famous 
men  to  immortalize  some  English  worthy  or 
unworthy.  ’'"The  streets  running  parallel  with 
Arlington  are  cases  in  point. 

And,  worst  of  all,  the  Indian  names  that 
were  once  attached  to  places,  or  rivers,  or 
mountains  in  this  country  are  gradually 
changed.  Or  local  names  of  meaning  are 
dropped  for  pretentious  titles.  There  are 
beautiful  sheets  of  water  In  the  Adirondacks 
that  were  originally  called  Edmonds  Ponds. 
The  region  is  now  known  as  Cascadeville. 

I “I  / y ' — 

Direct  personal  communication  by  letter  ■ 
or  telegram  to  Representatives  and  Senators 
is  recommended  in  applying  pressure  for  re  j 
peal  of  the  silver  purchasing  Clause.  There 
is  wisdom  in  this  advice. 



j For  the  ease  with  which  petitions  of  for 
midable  size  are  obtained  for  or  against  anv  ‘ 
measure  has  undoubtedly  Sqstroyed  the 
effect  iu  many  instances.  There  are  people 
who  are  always  expected  to  lend  their  names 
to  petitions;  and  familiarity  is  an  enemy  t>o 
authority.  There  is  even  gregariousness  in 
signatures.  It  is  easy  to  follow  thoughtlessly 
where  others  lead.  None  know  this  fact  bet- 
ter than  those  petitioned. 


k was  rioting  the  snmo  day  In  Bombay  I 

j and  MorWi  Abington.  Iyls  snld  that  tho  pro- 
vokingKjause  abroad '4  ns  a question  of  snake 
[ worship,  At  home  itVns  a matter  of  agriulo 
fcrdsshjg. 

It  Ik  to  bo  hoped  tliat^he  report  of  tho  In- 
dian mass  acre  is  exaggerated.  Tho  fight, 
liovySjJber  sorious,  was  a religious  quarrel  be- 
tween Moslems  and  Hindoos.  The  North 
Abington  affair  is  bad  enough,  with  its 
shooting  of  men,  brandishing  of  pickaxes, 
throwing  of  stones,  and  shouts  of  “Kill  I 
kill.” 

And  yet  the  sceno  at  homo  was  relieved  by 
instances  of  characteristic  American  humor. 
An  officer  of  ono  of  the  roads  “ regrets  ” tho 
disturbance;  and  when  the  riot  was  at  its 
height  an  amateur  photographer  caught  on 
Ms  plate  the  flying  stones  and  descending 
olubs. 

Tho  row  is  food  for  sorrow  and  shame,  and 
aot  lnr  mirth  or  ridicule.  The  law  was  openly 
ietied;  armed  citizens  were  arrayed  against 
Bach  other,  and  all  this  was  not  In  India, 
but  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

>i,"?„ratory  ” 13  stiI1  cultivated  by  the  men  of 
the  West.  Here  Is  Mr.  Bryan  of  Nebraska, 
who  introduces  « beauty  of  the  Alps  and 
grandeur  of  the  Rockies;  sunny  skies  of 
Italy  and  invigorating  breezes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,”  in  a speech  concerning  silver. 

It  was  also  a Westerner  who  always  brought 
eagle’  and  “ bugle”  into  his  perorations. 

The  Mexicans  may  well  be  surprised  at  the 
appointment  of  a Secretary  of  Legation 
i who  understands  and  can  speak  Spanish. 
(Foreigners  have  been  long  accustomed  to  see 
Consuls  and  other  representatives  of  our 
Government,  Republican  or  Democratic,  who 
were  obliged,  even  in  the  ordinary  dealings 
of  life,  toKrely  upon  a polyglot  clerk  to  make 
their  wants  and  gain  gratification. 

tMngBCo  “ Lbto  ‘'“''taVV.  ntly  c,r- 

There], Tome  hi,  cl,  ~ - .1 

Whm  would  he  have  done  if  he  had  lived  in 

been  shrieked  nervous^bv^1 ”■  V'180  a,ul 

, It  was  said  of  old  that  the  slamming  nf  -> 

rmnWaS  a token  of  neslected  education 
Children  are  not  the  only  offenders  in  mi 
(country  The  old  vie  with  the  young  Nor 
s this  abuse  a little  matter.  We  are  essen- 

JHelps  poinTedout,  if T ^trifles*  i^dT 
!,ife  ^at  are  after  all  of  the  gS£t  L *'  ? 
ai,ce  m taping  personal  character!  1 , 

,Jk,e  3f.0  ci.tizens  who  assisted  at  the  tarrin-* 

< nd  feathering  of  a gentleman  in  Maine  are? 

among  the  bestknown  and  most  respected.” 

It  is  doubtful  wliether  the  victim  will  be  con- 
soled by  the  fact  that  his  punishment  was 

N,uSc?on  ^ neighbQrh0Q<*  ^ ^social 


y r " y 


In  Northern  mythology  I Valhalla  is  the 
home  of  Odin,  where  he  welcomes  the  spirits 
of  heroes  slain  in  battle;  and  Wagner,  who 
perverted  mythologv  for  his  own  advantage 
gave  the  hall  a motiv. 

At  Donistauf  the  Walhalla  is  a marble 
temple  for  the  reception  of  statues  and  busts 
of  distinguished  Germans. 

We  also  have  a Walhalla.  It  is  in  New 
York  city.  There  is  a liquor  store  on  the 
ground  floor ; the  hall  is  often  used  for  East- 
Bide  balls;  the  proprietor’s  name  is  Frenkel- 
6tem.  And  this  week  the  hall  w as  a scene  of 
| not  between  hungry  laborers  and  the  police. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  demagogues  set  the 
match  for  the  explosion;  and  it  is  a signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  call  was  printed  in  foreign 
languages.  No  one  in  the  hall  spoke  in  Eng- 
lish. 


While  it  Is  easy  as  well  as  propetdo  i 
, " ;s,  itisWt 


demn  such  riotous  proceedings,  it  is  r&t  dis- 
puted that  men  in  New  lrork  who  are  willing 
to  work  are  without  occupation  and  go  hun- 
gry. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Giddings  Is  indeed  tragic, 
and  yet  it  is  such  as  might  well  excite  the 
envy  of  the  righteous ; for  he  gave  himself  to 
save  another.  The  generosity  of  his  life  was 
crowned  in  death  with  heroism. 

The  name  of  Charcot,  whose  death  is  an- 
nounced, will  be  connected  inseparably  with 
hypnotism.  His  genius  as  a practicing  phy- 
Mcian,  his  generosity  toward  poor  patients— 
ihese  may  be  forgotten ; but  his  experiments 
In  hypnotism  will  preserve  his  momory. 
Such  is  the  fascination  exerted  by  the  mys- 
lerious,  thegpparently  occult  over  mankind? 


Boston. 

'.SOSTO.V,  August  19,  ISttJ. 

FAY  ART”  v ill  be  given  by  the 
Mall  Opera  Cor  pany  at  the  Tremont 
’.day  evening. 


M.  Edward  E.  Rice  will  open  his  season  at  the  1’ark 
[ Tiicat- ■?  with  a new  comic  opera,  “ Venus.”  Mr.  Rice,  here, 

> far. s as  the  composer  of  “ Evangeline  ; ” in  New  York 
\ k”:  • him  as  the  manager  of  that  extraordinary  species 

sement.  “1493;"  to  the  United  States  at  large  and 
Australia  he  is  the  general  and  licensed  purveyor  to  the 
| pit  ''.res  of  the  baldheaded.  In  his  new  effort,  “Venus  " 
w '.  e played  by  some  Western  beauty  whose  luscious 
• p:  s cal  charms  have  already  received  full  justice  in  the 
advance  notices  of  an  inflamed  press  agent,  master  of  heated 
| rhetoric. 

* 

* * 

Col.  Henry  Mapleson  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Whitney  have  joined 
forces  and  they  will  bring  out  “The  Fencing  Master”  at 
:::e  Hollis  Street  Theatre  September  11.  Colonel  Mapleson 
has  had  experience — plenty  of  it.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr. 
Whitney  has  the  money.  Mrs.  Laura  Schirmer-Mapleson 
will,  of  course,  take  the  leading  part.  I notice  with  pleasure 
that  the  colonel  has  robbed  the  opera  houses  of  France, 
Italy.  Russia  and  Australia  in  the  selection  of  his  company. 
Miss  Beloal  and  Mr.  Jerome  are  snatched  from  the  Opera 
Comique  ; Mr.  Telson  is  a subject  of  the  Czar  ; Miss  Dome 
has  delighted  the  Milanese,  and  Miss  Sinclair  comes  all  the 
way  front  Melbourne. 

And  then  there’s  Hubert  Wilke  ! 

I also  learn  with  pleasure  that  “ Mr.  De  Koven,  who  is  ex- 
tremely particular  as  to  the  assignment  of  the  principal  roles 
in  production  of  his  operas,  very  frankly  commends  the  vocal 
abilities”  of  Mrs.  Mapleson.  He  has  “added  numbers  to 
the  score”  for  her  sake  ; “ and  the  book  has  been  revised 
in  certain  scenes  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  a view  to  making  it 
still  more  interesting : ” a laborious  but  not  an  utterly 
hopeless  task,  even  for  Mr.  Smith. 

* 

* * 

Have  you  seen  the  latest  paragraph  about  the  approach- 
ing visit  of  Marteau.  Here  it  is  : “ He  is  a gentleman 
:rom  one  of  the  first  families  of  Rheims,  France,  and  occu- 
pies an  envious  social  position  in  Paris,  being  the  bosom 
:riend  of  President  Carnot,  who  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  his  career.”  As  you  see,  the  season  opens  well,  so  far  as 
press  agents  are  concerned. 


But  of  all  interviews  with  “ artists  ” commend  me  to  the 
one  that  appeared  over  Dagonet’s  signature  in  “ The 
Referee  ” of  July  23.  As  you  know,  Ivan  Caryll — I forget 
his  real  name,  which  is  something  like  Higgins  ; but  I can- 
not, alas,  forget  his  music — has  written,  or  is  writing,  or 
will  write  the  music  of  “ Columbus,”  a burlesque  opera  by 
George  R.  Sims  and  Cecil  Raleigh,  which  will  be  produced 
about  the  end  of  September  at  the  Lyric  in  London.  Well, 
Dagonet  went  to  see  him  and  found  him  in  a complete 
nautical  costume,  “which  he  explained  he  had  put  on,  as  he 
was  composing  a sailor’s  chorus.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Caryll,  “ you  see,  I believe  in  local  color. 

I have  composed  a negro  song  for  Miss  May  Yohe,  and  I 
blacked  myself  all  over  and  took  five  shares  m the  Moore  and 
Burgess  minstrels  in  order  to  get  the  proper  inspiration. 
Once  in  an  opera  I had  to  compose  a bridesmaids’  chorus, 
and  before  commendif%  ft  I ^ot  married'  in  order  to  enter 
oroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.” 

■ \ ou  are  a very  conscientious  artist,”  said  Dagonet. 

I hope  so,”  replied  Caryll.  “ I endeavor  to  be  thorough 
:n  everything.  For  instance,  just  composing  a song 

J 

Mr.  Silas  Block,  the  bacon  king  of  Chicago,  for  the  new 
I op  _a.  an'!  for  three  days  in  succession  I have  had  nothing 
t but  pork  and  beans  for  lunch.” 

. gifted  composer  then  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room, 

■ where  Mrs.  Caryll  cut  a large  watermelon.  “ Won’t  you 
venture  on  a slice?”  she  said  with  that  sweet  smile  which 
has  charmed  two  continents.  “ I would  venture  on  a 
c air  Dagonet  remembering  his  Sydney  Smith,  “but 
■ m afraid  I should  fall  off,  i-  seems  so  slippery.” 

iun'  i eon  Mr.  Cary!  losed  at  further  length  his 
of  composition.  “ S ,,,e  that  I have  to  compose 
song.  I think  of  all  toe  funny  stories  I have  ever 
I dance  about  house  and  laugh  aloud,  so 
Then  I put  on  a false 


tay 


in  a comic  humo 
nd  sit  down  to  the  pian 
read  the  Burial  Service  ai 
had  to  write  a song  for  a gu 
I wrote  that  song  I stood  ou 
n our  back  garden,  without ; 
and  waistcoat  on,  and  the: 
nd  I v.as  blue  with  the  sold. 
It  was  absolutely  the  r 
:■>'  r.  the  theatre  people  use 
' , nd  the  ladies  useo  to  p- 
foot  warmers.  Ther- 
do  heard  it  once  ;..u<i 
-d  time  he  sat  in  hi: 


If  I have  to  write  a sad 
.d  and  make  myself  cry. 

shivering  in  the  snow  ; 
it  in  the  snow,  which  was 
any  shoes  and  stockings 
m,  when  my  teeth  chat- 
came  in  and  composed 
thing.  Whenever  it 
■ to  look  about  for  the 
on  their  opera  cloaks 
as  a member  of  the 
me  to  hear  it  again  ; 
rercoat,  with  a baked 


Yes,  we  allreme  - hat  frozen  and  freezing  song.  It 
was  interpolated  imp.  • inently  in  “ La  Cigale.”  But  it  j 
had  a contrary  effect  n this  country.  Strong  men  left  the 
theatre,  nor  could  a < at  a neighboring  Old  Men’s  Home 
tire  them  with  courage  to  return. 

* 

* * 

I fear  Dagonet  was  guying  Mr.  Caryll.  This  suspicion  is 
j confirmed  by  a close  examination  of  the  opening  paragraph. 

, “ * Mrs.  Ivan  Caryll  at  home  ? ’ I asked  one  fine  morning 

(you  can  easily  identify  it  by  the  description)  this  week. 

■ Yes,  sir,’  replied  a footman  in  gorgeous  livery,  ‘ but 
please  mind  the  paint.’  ‘ I do,’  I replied,  as  I found  that  I 
had  taken  a coat  off  the  front  door  and  added  it  to  my  own  ; 

• I mind  it  very  much,’  By  careful  steering  and  turning  in- 
wards at  six  cables,  I managed  to  leave  the  paint  in  the 
hall  intact,  but  I put  my  foot  in  a paint  pot  filled  with  an 
aesthetic  green,  and  didn’t  notice  it  until  I had  walked 
about  the  charming  drawing  room  for  a few  minutes.  I 
noticed  it  first  on  the  carpet.” 

* 

* * 

Mr.  Caryll’s  theory,  as  described  by  Dagonet,  can  be  re- 
trospectively applied  by  all  future  biographers.  For  in- 
stance : 

Meyerbeer. 

Meyerbeer,  the  great  and  rich  composer,  was  at  a loss  for  a 
ballet  subject  when  he  meditated  his  immortal  “ Prophete.” 
One  day,  when  he  was  reading  a book  of  travels  in  Hol- 
land, he  found  a chapter  on  the  passion  of  the  Dutch  for 
skating.  “ I have  it !”  he  exclaimed  in  the  Berlin  dialect, 
of  which  he  was  an  acknowledged  master.  Having  forti- 
fied his  nerve  with  copious  draughts  of  Amsterdam  gin  of 
the  finest  quality — for  he  thus  combined  local  color  with 
stomachic  pleasure—he  practised  diligently  on  roller  skates 
for  twelve  hours  in  the  court.  No  one  was  during  this  time 
admitted  to  his  presence  except  faithful  Alphonse,  the  con- 
cierge. The  second  day  Meyerbeer  did  not  stop.  He 
seated  himself  at  his  desk  immediately,  and  without  stop- 
ping to  remove  his  skates  he  wrote  at  a dash  the  superb 
“ballet  des  patineurs.”  The  skates  still  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  family. 

* * 

Here  is  a more  modern  instance  : 

Bizet. 

The  lamented  composer  of  “Carmen”  was  a slave  to 
local  color.  For  weeks  he  cudgeled  his  brains  in  vain. 
The  song  of  Escamillo  would  not  come  to  him.  “ Why 
don’t  you  go  to  Spain?”  said  Saint-Saens,  as  the  two  were 
watching  Renan  puffing  in  an  extraordinary  pas  seul  at  a 
students’  ball.  “ Lend  me  the  money,”  replied  Bizet  with 
the  quickness  of  lightning,  and  to  the  great  amusement  of 
Verlaine  who,  heavily  charged  with  absinthe,  happened  to 
stand  near  them.  (Foot  note : Frenchmen  are  easily 

amused.)  “Why  don’t  you  go  to  Normandy?”  answered 
Camille,  diverting  his  attention  with  Gallic  tact.  The  very 
next  day  Bizet  watched  a bull  on  a Normandy  farm  owned 
by  an  uncle  of  De  Maupassant.  The  bull  seemed  sluggish. 
Bizet  removed  and  shook  the  famous  red  vest  which, 
once  worn  by  poor  Gautier  at  the  “first”  of  “ Hernani,” 
was  rescued  reverently  from  a second-hand  shop  by  Bizet, 
who  was  a great  admirer  of  Theophile.  The  bull  was  im- 
mediately in  action.  Two  minutes  after,  Bizet,  at  the  top 
of  a curiously  twisted  apple  tree,  jotted  down  on  his  collar 
the  world-famous  refrain,  “ To-re-a-dor.”  The  farmer  did 
not  come  for  the  bull  until  sunset,  so  the  composer  had 
ample  time  to  elaborate  the  theme  and  enrich  it  with  ex- 
quisite harmonies.  Saint-Saens  was  the  first  to  congratu- 
late him. 

* 

* * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Haweis,  who  has  shown  conclusively  that  ; 

he  knows  more  about  morals  than  music,  sets  sail  for  this 
country  the  last  of  August.  He  threatens  to  preach  and 
lecture.  * * * 

Haweis,  as  musician  and  clergyman,  reminds  one  of  the 
| German  story  about  Georg  Ebers:  “The  Egyptologists 
^say  that  he  is  a good  novelist,  and  the  novelists  admit  that 
I he  is  undoubtedly  a man  of  genuine  scientific  acquire- 
ments.” * * * 

* I have  been  reading  lately  the  books  by  Sir  Richard  Bur- 
don,  the  Burton  of  those  extraordinary  anthropological  notes 
to  his  “ plain  ” translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  What 
brave  fellow  he  was  ! But  he  never  faced  a musical  season 
without  missing  a concert,  and  travel  in  Zanzibar,  Dahomy 
or  Central  Africa  is  nothing  to  the  adventurous  life  of  a 
music  critic.  * * * 

Nor  is  bravery  confinec;  to  music  critics,  nor  did  it  perish 
with  Burton.  Three  footpads  in  our  neighborhood  held 
up  a book  agent  the  other  night. 

* 

* * v' 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  music  critic  of  the  “ Pal! 

Mall  Gazette  ? ” I h&ve  referred  to  him  before  this.  He 
must  distress  sorely  many  of  his  smug  and  orthodox  read- 
ers. * * * 

See,  for  instance,  what  he  says  about  Professor  Stanford 
apropos  of  the  periermance  at  Covent  Garden  of  “The 
Veiled  Prophet.”  ‘ I hemes  with  how  fine  a beginning 
break  upon  the  ear,  md  stray  into  spaces  where  inspired 
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The  beluga,  or  white  whale,  caught  t 
Truro,  is  a swift  dolphin  rather  than  i 
whale,  and  it  is  not  even  a Ijrst  cousin  to  thi 
famous  malicious  monster,  Moby  Dick,  tb 
white  whale  who  played  such  a bloody  pai 
in  tbe  legends  of  Nantucket. 

The  beluga  Is  docile,  and  lends  Itself  easil 
to  the  amusement  of  bystanders.  Here  i 
Boston. -he  has  fed  from  an  attendant’s  han 
and  drawn  a boat  in  harness  around  a tanl 

And,  speaking  of  whales,  who  reads  to-da 
the  whaling  book  by  Charles  Nordhoff,  wh 
is  now  associated  with  Spreckels  and  tb 
New  York  Herald?  Nearly  forty  years  hav 
passed  since  Nordhoff  looked  rather  to  th 
sea  and  its  inhabitants  than  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Sherman  Hoar  finds  relaxation~Tn  th( 
exhausting  labors  of  liis  office  by  writing 
fairy  tales;  and  thus  he  follows  the  examiph 
of  illustrious  men  as  Montesquieu,  Mirabeai: 
and  others.  Will  Mr.  Hoar’s  story  be  a par; 
able  with  political  application,  or  will  it  be  ti 
regular,  old-fashioned  “once  upon  a time?’1 
Even  in  the  latter  instance  it  might  refer  t( 
the  Democracy. 

/ (j  »» *f  3 

litebaky  ovek-pkoductioy, 

A contemporary  complained  the  other  day 
of  the  dullness  of  the  literary  season;  that 
no  great  novel  has  appeared  this  year;  that 
no  “epoch-making  book”  bears  the  date 
1893;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  foundation 
for  a new  literary  fad.  Not  that  publishers 
are  idle;  books,  thick  and  thin,  heavy  and  i 
light,  fall  on  the  counters  as  thick  as  autum- 
nal, Vallombrosian  leaves. 

And  yet  this  non-appearance  of  an  “epoch-  I 
making”  book  is  not  to  be -rashly  deplored. 

"Hie  novels  that  are  hailed  with  such  trum-  I 
pet  blasts  and  beating  of  tom-toms  are  too  I 
often  the  fashion  of  a season,  not  the  makers 
of  epochs.  The  story  may  be  a long  attack 
on  a creed ; it  may  deal  with  a social  problem ; ll 
it  may  be  palled  by  the  hero’s  name,  or  it 
maybe  entitled  “The  Celestial  Triplets;” 
the  creeds  and  the  problems  remain  long  af- 
ter the  book  is  forgotten.  The  publication 
of  a novel,  or  a graver  work,  is  not  now 
necessarily  a momentous  event. 

Would  it  not  be  well  in  these  vacation 
days  to  look  backward  and  read  some  of  the 
older  books  that  are  talked  about  glibly  but 
are  unread?  Take,  for  instance,  reprints, 
which  have  appeared  this  summer.  There 
is  Sir  Richard  Burton’s  Journey  to  Mecca,  a 
record  of  almost  incredible  adventure,  a 
mine  of  information,  a book  of  rare  indi- 
vidual flavor.  Who  that  reads  Hazlitt  to-day 
remembers  that  strange  story  of  man’s  fool- 
ishness, “Liber  Amoris?”  For  years  it  has 
been  a hard  book  to  obtain,  but  now  it  is 
published  in  attractive  form.  The  manli- 
ness, the  geniusof  Fielding  are  again  brought 
to  mind  by  the  new,  beautiful  edition  of  hi$ 
works,  sold  at  a moderate  price.  Ben  Jon- 
son  is  now  included  in  the  Mermaid  series. 

We  are  apt  to  read  about  great  authors  in- 
stead of  personally  examining  their  books.  It 
is  easier  for  many  to  skim  over  a magazine 
article  and  then  in  conversation  utilize 
superficially  sued  hastily  acquired  informa- 
tion that  soon  becomes  misinformation  than 
to  read  and  digest  the  subject  of  the  article. 
There  are  some  who  only  look  forward  in 
the  pursuit  of  literature;  they  crave  that 
which  is  new ; they  demand  literary  excite- 
ment; their  interest  is  of  close  kin  to  the 
interest  of  the  dram-drinker.  But  of  what 
advantage  are  books  to  them? 

Wise  men,  from  the  preacher  in  Jerusalem 
to  Gen.  Grant,  have  openly  declared  that 
there  are  too  many  books.  Perhaps  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  is  right  in  his  defence  of  lim- 
ited editions.  “Over-production,  botfi  in 
men  and  shirts,  is  the  evil  of  the  day.  * * * 
The  publisher  and  collector  of  limited  edi- 
tions aim,  in  their  small  corner,  to  set  a limit 
to  this  careless  procreation.  They  are  liter- 
ary uialthusians.  * * * No  book  should  | 
be  brought  into  the  world  which  is  not  sure 
of  love  and  lodging  on  some  comfortable 
shelf.  * * * A truly  good  book  is  beyond 
price ; and  it  is  far  easier  to  under  than  over- 
sell it.” 

^ om-wg  /|r- 

/ =. M * - | 

There  is'^Considcrable  Cusseu  about  the  I 
new  Immigrant  Inspector. 


/ 


President  Thwing  declares  that  “many  a 
young  woman  is  hurt  more  by  eating  too 
much  candy  than  is  a young  man  by  too 
much  smoking.”  This  statement  may  be- 
taken with  a grain  of  sugar. 

The  horrible  story  about  the  discovery  of  a 
lociety  in  Croatia  for  the  crippling  of  chi! 
Iren  for  business  purposes  reads  like  » elinp 
fer  from  tfic  Annals  of  the  Compraclocv 
Victor  Hugo’s  “The  Man  who  Laughs 
was  the  invention  of  such  monsters,  and  I). 
Maupessaut  wrote  a singularly  unpleasant  | 
tale  founded  on  a similar  subject.  \ 


development  knows  them,  not ; love  passages  which  are 
quite  original,  but  which  we  know  so  well,  their  laces  are  t 
so  strangely  familiar,  knock  it  the  doors  of  enthusiasm, 
and  are  sent  empty  away.  Again  let  it  be  said  that  Pro- 
fessor Stanford  is  a very  able  man,  a man  with  a large 
repertory  of  knowledge  ; but  he  lacks  the  ideas  of  supreme 
,art.  The  leader  writers  of  the  time  are  also  able  men, 
and  in  music  Professor  Stanford  is  an  ideal  leader  writer  ; 
the  unfortunate  thing  is  that  art  leaders  are  so  seldom  lit- 
erature.” W *'■ 

Or  read  this  apropos  of  the  reasonableness  of  a testi- 
monial to  Sir  Augustus  Harris  : “ Why  a special  invitation 
should  be  issued  to  crown  a man  because  he  has  made  his 
own  fortune  from  the  public  pocket  is  one  of  those  strange 
human  problems  that  remain  insoluble  ; but  it  was  worth 

discussion — it  is  very  interesting.” 

* 

* * 

The  blasphemy  of  the  first  quotation  is,  however,  the 
more  appalling.  Is  not  Stanford  a professor  ? Is  he  not  a 
doctor?  But,  alas!  so  many  Englishmen  profess  music, 
and  doctor  the  music  of  others,  antecedent  and  contempo- 
raneous. Philip  Hale. 
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••w  MR-  FIN^  - - AGNER.” 

Wasnor  and  Hi*  Work..,"  by  Hcnrv  T 

stLn°Ual1Svnlbll8hedi,in  tW°  haudsoU19  and  sub- 
hi  70lumes  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
‘ s book  is  a mine  of  information  to  all  who 

works  that  hlt0'l  'V,Ul  the  Fre"uh  aud  Cennan 
works  that  have  been  of  such  lively  benefit  to 

I «.;,F  Wl‘°  has’  'ndeed.  here  shown  a prac 
tical  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  others 

con  o U,U5!  t laC  after  be  had  .collected  and 

Zveztlr  * l‘S  ,materials  ’Je  did  not  show 
sieater  critical  acumen,  shrewder  sense  and 

EiithSsiwuiUyvaSrwfCU,ent-  alKl  “"elusions. 
n.hL,;;,:chl; 

^miration;  but 'it  can  never 
Mr  luncke,sabvi:i‘0JnOt  tUe-  iudi&?a"acuHy! 

Sa.«i : ife 

He  quotes ‘ 1,  1 sham-sample  swindle: 
™ 1,1  w,th wi^  i 
ar=y,n^ 

^ 1 ^ Wi s'  * 1 ; *i f a r^ic i e* r ^ r ” ^ 

necessary  in  ,hi  peculiar  equipment 
of  W tinier  '°i-  (t,„  i"'per  . understanding 

alld  ‘“9d 
true  y - for  in  ‘°’  ",,le“'h  a"mits  his 

sSi'ir*  aShrs?^1, 

smsm 

suuerei.  irom  \V amieritis ; it  will  lurnian  n. 
imndsIOof  uiaUu!SCmB"1  U?  lb°  loss  inflamed' 
Study  the  mnldn  n'f°waro  sluifiri5“  enough  lo 
music  o o n r morml^"  w U‘By  slud,y  ltile 
much * of  -fa ?£ 

JfcteoEv  crr.:rV'irc„ir 

tJfU!,'n,b!V  W aOPOU"t  Tof  >»«  blind  partisan  mry 
it -u  not  i^e i etiuar  oi  Jullien'i*  adm. ruble 

ccTle£  sf0e{|0h£  hv'1|'1VUh  U,e  ,elal,oraie  and  ex! 
son  nuh  wi.a  Baiinreuther  and  Heuder- 

T,  T .‘^WOb^COMPOSERS," 
li.hfn  J;iU‘  Ml‘  ^ Comuan>'  ot  Boston  lias  pub- 

.artsdnf  "<R'in,,tb'  ,tenlh’  e*uvelub  and  twelf  h 

t. arts  of  Famous  Composers  and  Uieir  Work-  ’’ 

,smhy  do°h»  4s  itte'L  wiu»  lovitm  enU.us'i- 

fcsJkwS  4.  R®hst  aouss. 

aOT*  st  usx 

terfl^pivan  piarer. 

thou\fur'UaJbioia  £ tllis  9i<y  contributes 

u.  ’VUI  . ar‘icie*  on  Schumann  Frm? 

I S5,.al1,  ,ai}a  Hhineber^er.  but  why  the  Edi’ 

courteous1'  mood,0 

writing*  ot  tim  eminent  Viennese  critic  l|W 

ysii’f  sr  i 

are  the  article  on  .Ueyerbe£rtby  tfiSt 
j lTr‘tfr>  Arthur  PoUKin.  and  tWar®le,]  un 

| fc-feiv.: j ®ra  ansil-S 

i.ra  SSSSStSVoS  .i!SiSl2f*SS““? 


NOTES. 

1 ho  fifth  niimher  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
has  boon  published,  and  tlio  annals  are 
thus  brought  down  lo  May  2(i.  wun.  (twill 
he  rcmeini).  rod  that  the  first  historian  was  Air 
Charles  C.  Perkins.  After  his  deam  tho  work 
was  undertaken  by  .Jehu  S.  Dwight.  This 
record  will  bo  ot  great  assistance  to  the 
liituro  historian  of  music  m Poston- 
it  is  a. so  ot  present  intorest,  though 
rather  lrom  ihe  aueedotical  than  from  the 
critical  standpoint.  The  by  laws,  lists  of  otlicors 
and  lists  ol  members  chronologically  and 
alphabetically  arranged  are  in  tho’Vppondix 
ihe  history,  however,  lucks  an  index,  and  the 
omission  is  a serious  one. 

Messrs.  Silver,  iiurdett  & Co.  have  pub- 
lished  a “Common  School  Course,  comprising 
studios  in  tune  and  lime,  witu  songs  for  prac- 
tice and  recreation,”  by  .John  tv.  Tufts.  Mr 
i ufts’s  name  is  a guarantee  for  the  excellence 
ot  tho  work,  which  seems  thoroughly  adapted 
to  its  specific  purpose. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  when  fish  chowder 
is  prepared  for  1700  men  it  should  run  thin 
toward  the  end  of  distribution.  Are  there 
not  too  many  lovers  of  the  dish  on  Deer 
Island  ? 


There  should  be  noplace  in  this  country 
for  “Queensvof  Anarchists,"  even  when  they 
are  ‘‘tiuent  and  impassioned.” 

It  was  stated  lately  in  this  column  that  tho 
tercentenary  of  Walton  was  not  marked  by 
a memoriapeditkm  of  the  Complete  Angler. 
It  is  now  amiomiiced  that  a special  and  com- 
memorative edition  will  be  published  by  the 
Bagsters  of  Bibffe  fame. 


j ’‘?HE  P°W13K  OF  COSVBJmo!tAUTT 

i l?iIors  of  Austria  have  been  requested 
by  the  Vienna  Fashions  Club,  which  appar- 
ently  sets  the  style  for  th^euntry,  to  pro- 
duce  for  inspection  colored  dress  coats.  The 
colors  suggested  are  blue,  brown,  drab  and 
bottle  green.  Here  is  another  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  solemnity  of  male  festival  dress  and 
distinguish  those  who  are  served  at  a ball 
irom  those  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Many  such  attempts  have  been  made  in 
our  own  land,  but  without  any  profitable  or 
enduring  result.  Superficial  observers  have 
declared  the  failure  to  be  due  to  a lack  of 
confluence  on  the  part  of  men  in  an  nnerrin- 
sense  of  color.  But  men  in  Europe,  in  this 
country,  and  even  in  Boston,  have  shown  the 

tloner,f°  «ty  °f  th6ir  S6X  in  a delicate  Percep- 
tion of  the  proper  and  becoming  color  by  ob- 
taining an  enviable  position  as  dressmakers  • 
they  have  set  the  fashions  for  women;  they 
have  demanded  extravagant  prices  for  their 
knowledge  and  skill ; they  have  been  enabled 
to  retire  with  a handsome  property  to  the  en- 
joyment  of  leisure.  These  men,  however, 
gave  their  whole  minds  to  stuffs,  ribbons, 
cutting  and  fitting. 

n \n  ‘his  country  the  male  is  not  so 
much  deterred  from  following  his  individual 
, taste  in  matters  of  dress  by  laziness  or  by 
any  lack  of  appreciation  of  his  own  sense  of 
; color  as  he  is  by  the  fear  of  exciting  undue  * 
attention,  of  causing  remark.  Ho  stands  in 
awe  of  Mr.  as  well  as  Mrs.  Grundy 
It  was  said  by  a keen  observer  Sf  mn  in 
allcoudtaM,  tame  and  savage,  that  through- 
out the  world  the  strictness  of  the  Lex 
-cripta  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  custom 
Whenever  the  former  is  lax  the  latter  is 
stringent,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  in  England, 
w here  law  leaves  man  comparatively  free 
they  are  slaves  to  a grinding  despotism  of 
conventionalities,  unknown  in  the  land  of 
tyrannical  rule.  * * . Hence  also  the 
reason  why  notably  in  a republic  there  is  less 

EEtaSf  p"c“°“1  ,lbmr  ““  * 

In^on^0nacer,tain  and  ^ermined  even- 
ing all  the  men  of  a large  town  should  agree 

Pubhc  gatherings  clad  in  gar- 
ments of  their  own  invention,  the  most  timid 

SnSl  PwTUt  a chromatic  appearance. 
Small  clothes,  silver  buckles,  perru- 
ques,  brass  buttons,  gorgeous  coats, 
lace,  swords  clouded  canes,  bejeweled  snuff 
boxes  might  arise  from  their  tombs  auden- 
iven  the  scene.  But  each  man  would 

"f,PZarat:,°fbe  s.USDicl0,IS  of  kis  neighbor, 
and  although  the  circular  of  announcement 
and  recommendation  might  have  been  signed 
nlrfii  the,gllded  youth-  when  the  time  of  ap- 

^r6W  Dear  ®aCh  one  would  clothe 
himselt  in  conventional  costume,  with  the 
thought:  “Wei.,  I at  least  do  not  propose 
to  make  a guy  of  myself."  v P 0 

Such  revolutions  as  the  one  proposed  in 
Vienna  are  stifled  in  their  birth,  or  they 
promise  liberty  for  a month  and  then 
laughed  at,  they  die,  neglected  at  tho  end’ 
We,have  seen  of  late  years  an  angry  rebellion 
against  starch.  Comfort  and  mstheticlsm Try 
out  against  stiff  linen  in  hot  weather.  There 
me  sporadic  brave  attempts  to  do  away  with 
starched  clothing  of  an  intimate  nature,  but 

tormcn7theraeClle3  are  finalIy  starched  and 
torment  the  wearer.  So  the  colored  dress 

-Wt  may  be  described,  longed  for  intro- 
duced; but  it  is  not  likely  that  in  our  day  the 

wMterainaglS‘irtamplent  WiU  diffCr  fr°m  the 


Vi 


fc^L  f -r/  - yj 

| Tho  unusual  linmDer  ol  casoret  suicide  In 
'this  country  Is  attributed  to  business  cares 
and  anxieties;  but  In  England  and  France, 
where  the  mania  for  solf-destructlon  has 
been  almost  an  epidemic,  tho  unusually  hot 
| summer  Is  assigned  as  a cause. 

Suieido  excites  hot  discussion  now  In  Lon- 
don, and  Mr.  William  Archer’s  bold  opin- 
ions aie  still  talked  about.  His  statement 
that  the  Bible  nowhere  condemns  suicide  is 
neither  novel  nor  unanswerable,  and  when 
he  speaks  of  our  grandsons  or  great  grand- 
sons enjoying  tho  privileges  of  “a  commo- 
dious and  scientific  lethal  chamber,  which 
shall  reduce  to  a minimum  physical  terrors 
and  inconveniences  of  suicide,  both  for  tho 
patient  and  for  his  family  and  friends,”  he 
introduces  the  element  of  grotesque,  ghastly 
humor,  such  as  would  have  delighted  the 
Gilbert  of  bettor  days. 

And  so  the  architect  of  the  future  will  ; 
plume  himself  upon  the  ingenuity  of  his  I 
“lethal”  arrangements.  Concert  halls  and  ! 
theatres  will  be  provided  with  Archerian  re- 
tiring rooms,  where  tho  jaded  hearer  may 
quickly  find  relief. 

According  to  Mr.  Archer,  if  we  were  in  “a 
rational  state  of  civilization,  self-effacement” 
would  no  more  be  dreaded  than  “a  visit  to 
the  barber’s,  and  much  less  than  a visit  to 
the  dentist’s.”  Is  this  the  final  word  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Ibsen? 

Balzac  knew  mankind  better  when  he  ex- 
claimed: “Terrible  must  be  those  hurricanes 
of  the  mind  that  induce  a man  to  seek  peace 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pistol.” 

Emma  Goldman,  with  her  shrieks  for  black 
flags  and  blood,  and  Lucy  Parsons,  with  ad- 
dresses full  of  lurid  pictures,  ride  in  the 
whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  of  anarchy. 

So  in  the  French  Revolution,  the  furies  that 
knitted  in  the  shade  of  the  guillotine  were 
the  fiercest  figures ; so  in  the  days  of  the 
Commune,  women,  were  most  active  in 
spreading  flame  and  encouraging  murder. 

Mr.  John  Ward  of  tlie  Hew  York  Ball 
Hine  is  a great  admirer,  it  seems,  of  the 
^Boston  team,  and  he  will  introduce  their 
peculiar  plays  next  season  in  New  York. 

But  that  is  the  day  after  the  fair. 

Realists  and  seekers  after  color  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  details  of  the  -punishment!! 
at  Chicago  of  Hastab  Abaho  by  his  Bedouins  > 
in  revolt. 



The  great  organ  at  the  Albert  Palace,  Lon- 
don, is  now  found  to  be  “practically  useless 
where  it  is,"  and  it  is  to  be  sold  under  a dis- 
tress warrant  for  rent.  This  announcement 
recalls  an  unpleasant  page  in  the  history  of 
musical  Boston ; but  there  is  this  difference : 
the  people  in  London  will  trv  to  provide 
another  home  for  the  instrument. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  read  the  lives  of 
authors  as  written  by  publishers,  printers,  or 
booksellers.  W.hat  was  the  great  “ Christo- 
pher North,”  for  instance,  to  James  Stillie, 
the  Edinburgh  bookseller?  Nothing  but  “ a 
bletlierer  who  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  a 
tradesman’s  time.” 


2T  -"‘f  > 

7 6 of  their  O'™  prophets  shrieke 
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lunches!”  and  aSk  Pet'missiou  t0  eat  fre 


j ,le  expectant  who  gape  at  the  sky. 

S“Lbr. 

j fed  k ungry0 with*'  lfio'g^lons  °ofS*soup  "Jo 

f : l00VBS  of  500 

Apropos  of  the  statue  raised  in  memorv  nf 

Benjamin 

or  of  improvements  in  cooking  stoves 

tal  disease  thfter  ‘ 16  °pen  revelat>on  of  men- 
sease,  the  disease  known  to  the  school 
of  Lombroso  as  pyromania.  0i 


ALrs.  t'-i.-ian,  an  eltterly  woman  of  New  Jer- 
sey. charged  with  the  murder  of  lier  son 
from  desire  of  gain,  was  acquitted  al't^r  a 
few  ballots.  Her  family  supported  her  in 
the  hour  of  trial;  the  details  of  the  murder 
were  peculiarly  atrocious;  few  men  who 
heard  the  evidence  believed  her  guilty.  And 
yet  it  is  said  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
women  who  crowded  the  court  room  and 
stared  at  her  were  convinced  of  her  guilt, 
were  open  and  bitter  in  the  expression  of 
opimon.  All  this  calls  to  mind  a famous 
trial  in  another  county  of  this  State. 


Mr.  Pinero,  the  playwright,  regards  Amer- 
ica as  a merely  commercial  market. 

He  has  shown  this  opinion  first,  by  allow- 
4 lug  Mrs.  Kendal  to  introduce  his  last  and 
celebrated  play  to  this  country ; and  secondly, 
by  changing  the  character  of  Lady  Tan- 
queray  to  suit  the  conventionality  of  the 
estimable  actress. 

Cc  ^ # 


Pantomime  is  the  basis  of  all  dramatic  art, 
and  until  English  and  American  playactors  I 
learn  this  faot  and  study  pantomime  at  the 
beginning,  they  cannot  hope  to  equal  the  i 
French  and  the  Italians  in  naturalness, 
grace  and  expression.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  French  company  of  pantomimists  in  New 
\ ork  surpri|(jd  the  audience  Monday  night. 

Fechter  onfevtold  a well-known  lover  of 
the  drama  in  this  city  that  wheu  he  created 
a part  he  first  acted  it  in  pantomime  before  a 
loug  looking  glass ; he  learned  the  text;  lie 
then  put  words  and  action  together  before 
the  glass.  And  who  can  forget  his  dumb 
jday  in  “Monte  Cristo,”  “Buy  Bias”  or 
f ’No  Thoroughfare  ?’’ 


The  admirers  of  Nfipoleon— and  they  are 
still  many  in  spite  of  the  revelation*  of'Lan- 
frej,  Kemusat  and  Taine — will  learn  with 
delight  that  the  Century  proposes  to  publish 
the  diary  of  an  Englishman  who  was  on 
board  the  ship  that  bore  the  fallen  Emperor 
to  St.  Helena.  j 


Ihe  London  Times  shows  its  accurate 
knowledge  of  American  literature  by  speak- 
ing of  and  quoting  from  “Emerson’s  ‘Fables 
for  Critics  in  a patronizing  review  of  the ' 
new  life  of  Alcott.  


Ten  thousand  people  crowded  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  10,000,  disappointed, 
beat  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  entrance.  They 
all  paid  tribute  to  our  fellow  townsman, 
Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  further  honored  with  “a 
perfect  ovation’’  and  a “handsome  floral 
hor<e,shoe,  unon  which  was  inscribed  ‘Bos- 
ton’s pride.’  ’’ 

It  is  a painful  duty  to  record  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Dixon  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of 
his  friends  and  allowed  himself  to  be  pound- 
ed, mauled  and^attered  by  a little  English- 
man, a Mr.  Plimmer. 

Mr.  O’Kourke  is  Dixon’s  guide,  philoso- 
pher, friend;  but  his  explanation— that  the 
the  referee  “hadn’t  a heart  bigger  than  your 
finger-nail”— cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly 

satisfactory- 


The  purse,  which  takes  in  these  degenerate 
days  the  place  of  the  Olympian  wreath,  was 
only  $2000.  It  is  barely  possible  that  Mr. 
Dixon,  in  view  of  coming  combats,  followed 
the  example  of  Brer’  Babbit.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a “ too  often  ” for  pugilist  as 
well  as  pitcher. 
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This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Vermont  has 
reckoned  of  boundaries.  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, the  romantic  struggle  between  New 
iork  and  Vermont,  which  was  finally  set- 
tled by  a payment  to  the  former  of  $30,000  on 
account  of  the  relinquishment  of  claims  tp 
land. 


It  Is  a forgotten  chapter  of  history.  Is 
Thompson’s  “ The  Green  Mountain  Boys  ” 
equally  forgotten?  The  novel  was  once  well 
known ; it  told  of  the  deeds  of  Warner  and 
Allen,  of  the  application  of  “ beech  seals  ’’ 
to  the  backs  of  officers  of  New  York.., .But 
long  ago  It  disappeared,  although  republished 
In  this  city. 

The  Anarchists,  agitators  and  general 
breathers  of  “national  arson  and  patriotic 
pillage’’  remind  one  of  a definition  by  Doug- 
las Jerrold:  "Men  who  have  so  profoundly 
studied  the  meum,  that  they  are  entirely 
Ignorant  of  that  of  tuum.’’ 


Why  should  there  be  a daily  bulletin  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  family  of  the  President, 
Republican  or  Democratic?  Are  we  not 
aping  monarchical  habits  in  thus  establish- 
ing In  the  newspapers  a department  of 
“Court news?”  _ ! 


esthetic  HANntoArrisct. 

We  are  apt  to  be  sensitive  concerning  the 
opinions  of  foreigners  in  regard  to  our  polit- 
ical institutions,  natural  advantages,  man- 
ners and  customs.  Or  if  we  are  not  sensi- 
tive we  are  curious,  which  is  after  all  a 
species  of  sensitiveness.  Our  people  are  also 
willing,  yes,  eager,  to  take  in  advance  the 
opinions  of  foreigners  concerning  men  and 
women,  engaged  in  various  pursuits  of  art, 
who  visit  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  gain.  In  other  words,  our  people  seem 
unwilling  to  judge  for  themselves,  or  they 
enter  theatre,  music  hall,  lecture  room  or 
picture  gallery  with  judgment  handicapped 
by  the  weight  of  foreign  opinion  trumpeted 
across  the  Atlantic. 

As  a race,  we  are  inclined  to  argue  that 
these  foreign  judgments  must  be  right.  Lon- 
don, or  Paris,  or  Berlin  approved;  therefore, 
although  we  do  not  understand  or  enjoy, 
there  must  be  a swinging  of  hats  in  air,  and 
enthusiasm  that  breaks  out  in  perspiration. 

Let  us  take  an  instance.  For  some  years 
the  belief  has  been  current  in  the  United 
States  that  the  best  orchestras  and  the  best 
orchestral  leaders  are  to  be  found  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  not  necessary  now  to  Inquire 
into  the  foundation  of  this  belief,  to  agree  or 
disagree.  When  a leader  is  needed  for  an 
American  orchestra,  that  is,  an  orchestra 
I made  up  of  foreigners  who  happen  to  live  in 
a city  of  the  United  States,  inquiries  are  at 
once  made  in  Germany,  and  propositions  are 
made  to  German  leaders.  It  does  not  occur 
to  any  one  for  a moment  that  an  American 
musician  might  be  competent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  a conductor. 

There  may  be  delay  in  securing  a German ; 
but  when  one  finally  accepts,  there  is  a 
chorus  of  jubilation  in  the  city  that  called 
him.  The  concert-goers  may  never  have 
heard  his  name ; they  may  not  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce it;  but  although  they  know  nothing 
about  him,  the  cry  arises,  “ He  is  just  the 
man.”  This  cry  is  followed  by  another, 
“He  is  the  ouly  man.”  The  conductor  on 
his  arrival  is  greeted  as  a Lohengrin,  who 
crossed  the  ocean  to  save  the  Muse.  Alas. 

that  such  enthusiasm  seldom  outlasts  a year 
or  two  * of  service ! 

Now,  the  man  chosen  may  be  an  excellent  ; 
conductor;  he  may,  indeed,  be  a remarkable 
musician.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  his 
adopted  city,  that  he  a n s w e qfful  1 the 
minute  physical  and  mental  descriptions 
that  have  been  forwarded.  But  would  it  not  j 
be  wiser  to  look  forward  with  a lively  hope  j 
to  musical  enjoyment  and  success,  with  the 
, understanding  that,  after  all,  the  man  is 
mortal,  and  that  we  may  be  discriminating 
and  of  judicial  mind  in  Boston,  although  we 
are  not  inhabitants  of  Leipsic?  The  people 
of  Leipsic,  by  the  way,  do  not  swallow  every- 
thing musical  with  closed  eyes ; nor  do  they 
hesitate  to  find  fault  even  witli  German  play- 
ers, conductors  and  composers.  But  in  music 
we  are  more  German  than  the  Germans. 

Does  Mr.  Arlo  Bates  join  in  the  Western 
cry  that  the  literary  glory  of  Boston  is  de- 
parted? And  has  music  thrust  our  literature 
aside?  Mr.  Bates  says  in  the  “Book  Buyer” 
that  if  the  literary  man  wishes  to  make  a 
real  success  here,  it  might  be  a good  plan  for 
him  to  write  musical  romances,  in  which  thd*! 
heroine  is  a musician  who  makes  a triumphal 
first  appearance  at  the  Symphonies. 

An  instance  quoted  by  Nordau  in  his  chap- 
ter "Fin  de  Siecle”  is  that  of  the  American 
who  was  married  in  a gas-house  and  then  | 
took  his  wedding  journey  in  a balloon  held 
in  readiness.  What  would  the  learned  Doc- 
tor say  of  the  latest  development  of  the 
bicycle  craze  in  Paris:  a wedding  party  of 
fifteen  riding  on  safeties  to  the  church,  then 
remounting  aud  riding  to  a suburban  res- 
taurant for  breakfast. 

Mr.  Henry  Jones  (“Cavendish”)  whb  is 
now  among  us,  upraises  American  whist 
players.  Aa#4t  must  not  bo  forgotton  that 
he  speaks  by  the  card. 
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Boston. 

Boston,  August  19, 1893. 

ONE  of  our  newspapers  described  this  week 
the  new  “entrance  doorway”  to  a theatre  that  was 
closed  during  the  summer.  Two  of  the  paragraphs  are 
worthy  of  quotation. 

“ Farther  on  towards  the  mask  of  tragedy  is  lying  a 
little  amoret  with  a crown  on  his  head,  but  his  arms  bound. 
This  shows  that  kings  in  real  life  as  well  as  on  the  mimic 
stage  do  not  always  lead  happy  lives.  He  might  have  been 
a tyrant  or  a good  king,  and  is  made  a captive  through  the 
intrigues  of  a villain.” 

Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  the  paragraph ; perhaps 
you  fail  to  see  any  connection,  and  are  in  doubt  concerning 
the  identity  of  the  “ He.”  This  paragraph  should  be  read 
siowly  and  often.  The  other  is  as  follows  : 

“Leaning  against  the  mask  on  the  other  side  is  Melpo- 
mene, the  muse  of  tragedy.  She  is  holding  in  her  right 
hand  with  a firm  grasp  a dagger.  With  her  left  hand  she  is 
crowning  one  of  her  disciples,  who  carries  a Roman  toga 
over  his  shoulders  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  staff 
with  the  Roman  eagle,  which  has  always  been  considered, 
in  allegorical  representations,  as  a sign  of  great  power,  and 
which  indicates  here  that  good  plays  are  potent  as  educa- 
tors of  peoples  and  nations.” 

It  is  a pleasure  to  note  in  view  of  this  explanation  that 
the  theatre  will  open  with  “Africa,”  a comic  opera,  in 
which  that  eminent  liistrion,  Mr.  George  Thatcher,  will 
play  a leading  part ; and  “Africa”  will  be  followed  by  a 
revival  of  “ The  Black  Crook,”  that  sterling  play,  which  in 
these  days  of  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck,  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a dramatic  tonic. 


1 regret  that  I was  unable  to  see  the  first  performance 
here  of  “ Madame  Favart,”  as  played  and  sung  by  the 
Pauline  Hall  Opera  Company  at  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
The  operetta  has  not  been  given  here  since  1881  or  1882,  I 
believe,  and  I never  heard  it  sung  by  a competent  com- 
pany. A morning  newspaper  of  Boston  wrote  biting 
words  against  Offenbach,  and  in  the  same  flourish  of  the 
pen  wrote  the  praise  of  Alphons  Czibulka  : the  former  was 
denounced  as  trivial,  while  the  latter  was  patted  on  the 
head  and  called  a real  musical  fellow. 

Well,  perhaps  I am  an  old  fogy,  but  I confess  that  I do 
not  like  to  hear  Offenbach  abused.  I remember  “ La  belle 
Helene,  “ La  vie  parisienne,”  “ La  grande  duchesse,”  “ La 
princesse  de  Trebizonde,”  to  mention  the  first  that  come  to 
mind,  and  I am  grateful  to  the  man  who  gave  me  so  much 
pleasure.  Ever  since  I found  out  that  the  solemn  and  volu- 
minous Chry sander  was  an  admirer  of  Offenbach,  I have 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  his  unfinished  life  of  Handel 
is  light  reading,  and  that  Julius  Schaffer’s  pamphlets 
against  his  Handelian  labors  are  spiteful,  unjust. 

Operetta  is,  to  be  sure,  a thing  of  fashion.  Tastes 
change  quickly  in  the  little  opera  houses,  and  that  which 
once  provoked  laughter  now  may  encourage  yawning.  But 
there  are  characteristics  of  the  talent,  not  to  say  genius,  of 
Offenbach,  that  must  compel  admiration  for  years.  His 
gift  of  melody  is  unquestioned,  he  had  rare  dramatic  in- 
stinct, he  knew  how  to  fit  the  music  to  the  text  and  the 
situation.  I am  now  speaking  of  Offenbach,  the  maker  of 
musical  comedies  and  extravaganzas.  There  is  another 
Offenbach,  the  composer  of  that  strange  and  fascinating 
work,  “ Les  Contes' d’Hoffmann,”  an  opera  unfortunately 
too  little  known  in  this  country.  I admit  that  this  man  of 
the  Second  Empire  was  often  musically  trivial  and  vulgar, 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  he  wrote  poor  stuff  when  you  con- 
sider the  number  of  his  compositions,  the  haste  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  the  taste  of  his  audience.  But  in  his  better 
operettas  there  are  many  scenes  of  genuine  musical  jesting 
and  spontaneous  melodies  that  custom  cannot  stale. 

I am  told  that  the  performance  by  the  Pauline  Hall  Com- 
pany was  in  the  main  excellent,  although  there  were  inter- 


polated numbers  that  might  well  have  been  omitted.  Why 
must  there  be  interpolations  in  all  of  our  light  operatic  per- 
formances? Why  should  a singer  be  allowed  to  arrest  the 
action  or  change  the  thought  of  the  composer  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  English  ballad  or  salon  favorite  made  up  of 
platitudes  with  a final  unmeaning  shriek  ? 

The  seas^r  of  light  opera  at  the  Tremont  will  close  Sep- 


tember 


fit  to  accompany  the  dull  hiccoughs  of  the  dead. 


end  Rollinat  asks:  “Who  can  play  your  music  fcfaaf 
factured  artists  without  nerves  and  fire  do  not  undqgstaii' 
that  which  the  great  Consumptive  poured  out  from  the 
depth  of  his  sorrow.  Pachmann  would  not  hesitate  to 


The  niusjeal  season  of  1893-4  draws  near,  and  it  is  said 
that  thcyeople  of  this  town  who  take  music  seriously  are 
preparing  themselves  by  reading  and  reflection.  'I  o all 
those  who  look  forward  to  the  reappearance  of  Pachmann  I 
recommend  respectfully  the  poem  “ Chopin,’  by  Maurice 
Rollinat.  Rollinat,  you  remember,  is  the  gentleman  who 
expressed  a distinct  desire  a few  years  ago  to  smoke  opium 
in  the  skull  of  a child,  while  his  feet  wer6  resting  negli- 
gently on  the  hack  of  a tiger. 

In  this  poem  “Chopin”  the  composer  is  called  a ‘ferocious  J 
Edgar  Poe  it  was  Chopin  that  found  “sepulchral 


At  th( 


answer  this  inquiry. 


Rollinat  also  \vr<  .te  a poem  to  the  piano  beginning,  “ O 
thou,  whose  long  White  fingers  of  an  amorous  statue,  nim- 
ble under  the  weight  of  gorgeous  rings,  draw  forth  the] 
voice  which  lulls  and  t lie  sob  which  pierces  from  the  steel  j 
entrails  of  grand  piati  s."  But  the  young  woman  to  whom 
these  impassioned  remarks  were  addressed  did  not  give  re- 
citals in  public. 

* * * 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  if  the  French  company 
which  appears  in  “ L’Enfant  Prodigue”  is  the  same  that 
was  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  in  1891.  Our  idea  of  the  pan- 
tomime is  too  often  merely  a recollection  of  clowns  with 
j hfit  pokers,  girls  with  short  skirts,  and  gorgeous  transfor- 
! mation  scenes.  “ Mimes  et  Pierrots,”  by  Paul  Ilugounet 
(Paris,  1889),  might  be  read  with  profit  by  anyone  who  pro- 
poses to  visit  Daly’s  Theatre.  The  author  docs  not  attempt 
to  rival  the  labors  of  Gautier,  Nodier,  Maurice  Sand,  or 
Champfleury  in  this  field  ; he  modestly  calls  his  book  a col- 
lection of  unpublished  notes  and  documents  for  the  service 
of  the  future  historian  of  pantomime. 


The  word  “mime  ” had  at  first  in  Greece  no  relationship 
with  the  modern  pantomime.  When  the  word  and  the 
thing  appeared  in  Rome,  mime  was  applied  to  the  piece 
played.  Our  pantomine,  it  seems,  was  invented  about  240 
B.  C.  by  Livius  Andronicus.  At  that  time  the  play  in  vogue 
was  made  up  of  the  diverbium  or  dialogue,  spoken  by  the 
actors  ; the  choricum,  danced  and  sung  by  the  chorus  ; and 
the  canticum,  performed  by  an  actor  who  danced  and  sang 
at  the  same  time,  accompanied  by  a flute  player  (hister  in 
Etruscan,  hence  the  word  histrion).  Now,  on  a certain  day 
Livius  began  to  dance  and  make  the  gestures  of-the  can- 
ticum at  the  same  time  that  he  sang  ; but  his  voice  failed 
him  suddenly.  He  then  obtained  the  permission  of  the  au- 
dience to  place  before  the  flute  player  a young  slave  who 
sang  for  him,  and  he  thus  finished  the  canticum  “ with 
marvellous  vigor  and  expression.  ” The  Romans  applauded 
furiously,  and  the  exception  became  the  rule  ; the  diver- 
bium disappeared,  the  choricum  faded  away,  while  the 
canticum,  thanks  to  the  multiplicity  of  gestures, attitudes  and 
plastic  poses,  grew  to  be  the  chief  part.  Then  song  was 
abolished — the  pantomine  triumphed. 

The  influence  of  Bathyllus  andPylades  was  great.  With 
them  appeared  the  text  book,  the  livret.  Women  were  seen 
for  the  first  time  on  the  stage.  Lucceia  was  100  years  old ; 
Galeria  Capriola  was  104,  and  yet  they  “seduced  the 
spectators  by  grace  of  attitude  and  beauty  of  gesture.” 

These  comedians  were  rewarded  liberally.  Dionysia’s 
yearly  income  was  $40,000.  AEsopus  left  behind  him  about 
$800,000. 

At  first  the  endeavor  was  to  provide  “ intellectual  plea- 
sure,” but  little  by  little  the  actors  strove  to  awaken  the 
baser  passions.  “ Clothing  became  rare,  the  exciting  vail 
of  transparent  stuff  disappeared,  and  the  women  appeared 
stark  naked  to  a ruttish  public.”  They  swam,  as  nymphs, 
in  a vast  tank  placed  at  the  front  of  the  stage.  And  Hu- 
gounet  adds  that  1,885  years  later  women  appeared,  clad  in 
a black  jersey,  swimming  at  the  Nouveau  Cirque  in  Paris, 
and  they  were  called  the  swimming  dolls. 

Much  was  demanded  of  the  pantomimist  in  those  days. 
Lucian  tells  us  that  “ the  dancer  should  know  rhythm  and 
music  to  regulate  his  movements,  geometry  to  invent  his 
steps,  philosophy  and  rhetoric  to  portray  manners  and 
move  the  passions,  painting  and  sculpture  that  he  might 
represent  and  take  the  attitudes  of  a character.  As  for  his- 
tory and  mythology  he  stould  know  perfectly  everything 
that  has  happened  from  chlos  and  the  birth  of  the  world  to 
the  time  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt. 

Juvenal  speaks  indecently  of  the  success  of  pantomimists 
with  Roman  women.  Kings,  too,  were  moved  to  admira- 
tion, an4  Demetrius,  the  Cynic,  cried  aloud  ; “ Q wonder- 


ful men  who  speak  with  hands  ! 
I have  seen  the  thing  itself.” 


I have  not  seen  a show  ; 


But  let  us  no  longer  dwell  in  ancient  lands.  Hugounet 
treats  of  the  pantomine  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  Renais- 
sance ; he  tells  of  the  birth  of  Pierrot,  of  the  origin  of  the 

Funambules.  - 

w,  * * . $ 

Then  comes  the  story  of  Debura|  pere,  the  great  panto- 
mimist, who  traveled  in  the  East,  and  was  even  allowed  to 
perform  in  a harem  of  Constantinople. 

Frederich  Lemaitre  made  his  debut  at  the  Funambules 
as  a pantomimist,  and  his  salary  was  $3  a week.  At  the 
zenith  of  his  glory  he  did  not  disdain  his  beginning,  but 
said,  “I  learned  much  at  the  Funambules,  and  I am  aston- 
ished that  there  is  not  a class  in  pantomime  at  the  Conser- 
vatory.” 

Then  there  was  Charles  Deburan,  a glory  of  the  panto- 
mimic stage.  It  was  in  an  eulogistic  article  concerning  his 
performance  that  Xavier  Aubrey  wrote,  “If  in  this  region 
of  absolute  repose  for  the|ear,  I hear  the  slightest  sound  of 
a human  voice,  the  charm  is  broken.  I go  farther  : a dog 
should  not  be  permitted  to  bark  in  pantomime  ; pleasure 
would  consist  in  feigned  barking.” 


Let  us  pas.  over,  but  unwillingly,  Leg  nd  Guyon. 

In  1880  Judic  and  Theo  appeared  tog  in  a panto- 
mime, “ Los  Farces  dc  Pierrot." 

In 'l 883  (April  28)  Sarah  Bernhard  tool:  :;m  part  of 
“Pierrot”  in  Jean  Richepin's  “ Pierrot  A:  .;i  m.” 

# 

# * 

Gaspard  Deburan  wrote  his  own  epitaph  “ Here  lies  a 
comedian  who  said  everything  and  never  i .” 

* 

* * 

Derudder,  the  pantomimist,  spoke  six  languages;  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  he  was  an  accomplished 
toss  pot.  One  day  he  drank  on  a wager  two  litres  at  a 
draught.  A friend  remonstrated,  saying  that  the  ingurgi- 
tation of  such  a quantity  might  disturb  his  internal  econo- 
my. Derudder  turned  pale  and  rushed  to  the  court  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Romans  at  imperial  feasts.  Ten  minutes 
after  he  returned  smiling,  and  remarked  to  a compassionate 
bystander,  who  condoled  with  him  on  account  of  his  loss, 
“Oh  ! but  you  know  I kept  a chopine  ! ” 

* 

* * 

^Amis  Rouffe  as  “ Pierrot”  represented  the  types  of  men 
we  elbow  in  the  street. 

Kalpestri,  who  died  in  1884,  was  coarse,  often  excessively 
vulgar,  in  his  play. 

* 

* * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Ilugounet’s  book 
is  that  devoted  to  the  Hanlon-Lees  ; and  it  contains  a study 
of  the  English  pantomime. 

* 

X X 

Another  book  that  may  be  read  now  with  profit  is  Riche- 
pin’s  novel  “Braves  Gens,”  in  which  Tombre,  the  panto- 
mimist, unveils  his  theories. 

Then  there  is  the  “ Pierrot”  of  Henri  Riviere,  whose  hero 
Servieux  concludes  that  the  incarnation  of  Satan  in  this 
world  should  be  Pierrot;  not  the  stage  Pierrot  in  traditional 
costume,  but  a pale  man  with  black  eyes,  tall,  well  made, 
with  bronze  heart  and  steel  nerves,  who,  living  in  society 
where  he  exerts  enormous  power,  should  always  work  evil, 
impassible  and  smiling.” 

* 

* * 

Champfleury  made  these  distinctions  in  pantomime  : 
Melodramatic  pantomime,  in  which  Pierrot,  the  sole  per- 
son white  and  dumb,  walks  through  scenes  of  frightful 
crime  ; realistic  pantomime,  created  by  Deburan  pere, 
which  apes  the  life  of  the  people  ; fairy  pantomime  affd 
romantic  pantomime. 

* 

* * 

When  Banville  was  asked  about  the  history  of  panto- 
mime, he  replied:  “It  is  the  history  of  humanity;  you 
must  begin  at  twenty  years  and  you  are  not  sure  of  finish- 
ing at  sixty.”  * 

* * 

It  was  Pantagruel  who  praised  the  counsel  of  dumb  men. 
It  was  Panurge  who,  although  he  would  not  be  advised  by 
a dumb  woman,  consulted  Goatsnose,  who  answered  him  by 
signs.  But  is  not  all  this  to  be  read  in  Rabelais  (Book  III., 
chapters  19,  20),  and  read  with  worldly  profit  and  spiritual 
satisfaction?  Philip  Hale. 


'Z-  S 

In  conseauenco  of  thlfstKl!?  watch  kenfc  by 
tne  longshoremen's  scouts,  is  was  almost  as 
much  as  an  Italian’s  life  was  worth  to  aopear 
any  wnere  in  the  neighborhood.  Perfectly  in- 
nocent men  were  chased  and  beaten  before  it 
was  learned  they  were  not- seeking  for  work.” 
And  where  did  this  happen,  pray?  In  the 
South  of  France  ? Oh,  no ! In  New  York. 

The  spasm  of  the  sky  and  the  shatter  of 
the  sea”  were  to  some  a drainatio  delight,  to  i 
many  loss  and  lamentation. 


Time-defying  elms  and  lowly  tobacco,  fruit 
and  ships,  sailors  and  electricity  and  oysters 
in  their  beds,  were  all  the  playthings  of  the 
hurricane. 

Four  million  dollars'  worth  of  oysters 
ruined,  and  a month  with  an  “R”  but  a few 
days  olf. 


The  glory  of  New  Haven  is  humbled,  and 
the  elms  that  were  spared  by  the  pride  of 
citizens  from  the  assaults  of  surveyor  or 
Improver  of  property  have  died  before  their 
time. 

And  how  many  people  in  Boston  felt  a 
real,  personal  loss  in  the  absence  of  direct 
telegraphic  communication  with  New  York? 
Do  we  not  overrate  the  advantages  of  a tirne- 
and-distance-annihilating  civilization  ? 

J1?.  Germany  they  are  advertising  a dumb 
violin  that  won’t  disturb  the  neighborhood  It 
titdn’i  t\Y,wliS?d  by  1,oatJIU«  artists  when  prac^ 

H Boston  HemlcL0nlCb0ay  mV0nC  a dumb  piauo- 

The  dumb  piano  was  invented  long  ago. 
j Would  that  its  use  were  more  widely  ap- 
preciated. 

Lafe  Pence  proved  that  he  was  a humor- 
ist, keeping  the  House  laughing  for  moro 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour.”  And  the  same 
day  the  Senate  had  “a  hearty  laugh.” 
Meanwhile  the  people  of  the  United  States 
await  serious  action. 

It  may  interest  Bostonians  who  are  pre- 
pared to  found  a fad  on  the  visit  of  Bourget 
to  know  that  the  French  novelist  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  Henry  James,  to  whom  he  deii innt.ed 


There  are  many  men,  old  and  young,  who 
I nro  'now  coufidont  that  they  could  put  Mr. 
Dixon  “to  sleep”  In  from  fWo  to  fifteen 
minutes.  They  discovered  their  ability  ia» 
mediately  after  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
athletic  function. 


I 


Thore  are  others  who  “never  thought  much 
of  Dixon  anyhow,”  although  they  had  been 
In  the  habit  of  betting  freely  their  sesterces 
upon  his  brawn. 

Such  a sharp  lesson  In  the  science  of  pop- 
ularity may  bo  of  advantage  to  Mr.  Dixon. 
Ho  may  find  consolation  In  reading  .of 
Sejanus,  Belisarius,  and  the  late  “Coal-Oil 
Johnny." 

The  Western  crop  of  oratory  is  still  abun- 
dant, and  the  reapers  are  many.  At  the  re- 
cent Democratic  Convention  at  Des  Moines, 
Mr.  Vollmer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  Republican  party  is  “a  crawling  ser- 
pent” as  well  as  “a  Pharisee  with  a point- 
ing finger."  

Mr.  Vollmer,  however,  did  not  spare  the 
members  of  his  own  party;  witness'  his 
graceful  allusion  to  the  “hungry  hogs”  in 
the  distribution  of  patronage. 

But  Mr.  Volmer  was  not  without  a rival  in 
the  convention.  Mr.  Sells,  Mr.  Cato  Sells, 
made  a speech.  Like  his  great  namesake,  he' 
was  sententious;  but  ho  introduced  happily 
“fiddling  Nero"  and  “the  liquor  demon  " in 
the  same  sentence. 


Nor  were  these  speeches  read,  as  Is  too 
often  the  habit  at  Washington  and  in  the 
cold  and  scholarly  East.  They  leaped  from 
heated  brains  by  the  aid  of  fervid  lungs. 

i nfSSKf  ¥h,5"?'i  'r r* 

Production  of  operas  Ph  «?eIbhia  for  the 
slowness  of  thfpj h ° IaUgh  at  the 

known  at  the  North  e^Thh^h'1  is  not  I 
farmed  in  New  Orleans  haS  been  per'  I 


Secretary  Young  of  the  World’s  Congress  I 
Auxihary  attempted  to  eject  Dr.  Ernest  ’ 
Hart,  the  well-known  London  physician  ” 
from  the  hall.  Dr.  Hart,  who  was  endeavor- 
addless  fellow  scientists,  addod  a 
J helical  flourish  by  striking  his  fist  against 
the  Secretary’s  left  eye.  Prof.  Elliott  Coues 
an  authority  on  psychical  research,  went  to 
the  rescue,  and  the  English  delegate  finished 
his  speech  outside  of  the  building. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Truthful 
8 descriPtion  of  the  row  that  broke  up  . 

the  society  upon  the  Stanislaus  was  written  U 
many  j ears  before  this  meeting  at  Chicago,  jp 

Extremes  are  found  in  adjoining  StS?l 
If  the  trains  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  ! 
gofiister  aud  faster;  between  Philadelphia  | 
and  New  \ ork  there  is  a return  to  the  stage 
coach;  and  comparative  slowness  there  com- 
mands a premium. 

CLt — *2.  & 

JUttKOLU  AM  I'KoT’UET. 

It  was  the  fashion  years  ago  to  write 
handbooks.  The  handbook  was  “no  Tar  m I 
carcass  of  a book,  no  literary  mammoth  „ f a 

bygone  time  a load  for  a shelf,  b„  Ih  I 

.and  dainty  falry  for  the  palm.”  These  hand.  I 
(books  treated  of  everything  knowabic  be 
sides  other  tilings.  They  ^vere  devoted  tt 
tlie  most  serious  subjects;  to  the  ele-uiucies 

and  the  frivolities  of  lif,..  CIes 

Douglass  Jerrold  once  wrote  a handbook 

tl  e sDirtSoPfltTd’faS  1,0  says  in  thfi  Preface,  jjC 
“Ti.i0iTt  fnthe  fervunt  welcome  accorded  ^ 

1 he  Handbook  of  Skittles.”  “The  ifim.F 

of  lU tten  D ro ° Toa1,i"”’"  “The  Handbook' 

“of  , J 311,1  °ther  Productions 

mss  pith  and  purpose.”  .Jerrold  chose 
| f0Tra  tlt,e;  “The  Handbook  of  Swindling ' 

It  is  a singular  little  book,  full  „t  tlm  s-.v  1 

no  almost  forgotten  in  the  pursuit  of’ s ome- 
tll,n«  new,  i„  the  love  of 

men  s at  length  of  that  wlij  was  h3K £' 

inirably  long  aero.  Ibit  “ Tiu  if-,  n 
Swindling  ’’  richly  repays  p|u.S"and  ce"/ 
tarn  passages  are  of  special  pertinence  to- 

I rom  181. j to  1815  Jerrold  thm  t imt,  i 
,n  thu  klngllsh  navy,  and  on  £ 1 

saw  manned  and  wounded  soldier  ,1,  • , 1 

from  the. Continent  to  Enri-t  id  ir  \ 

cfllv  the  sight  Of  such  suffering  inured 


with  his  life-long  horror  of  war.  In  his 
••  Handbook  " the  supposed  autliof,  Captain 
Uaribbas  Whitefeather,  speaks  as  follows: 
“There  is  something  inconceivably  cowardly 
in  the  steam  gun.  Possessed  of  such  engines, 
neither  party  will  fight:  and  thus,  nations' 
always  prepared  for  war.  will  hold  continual 
peace  They  will,  so  to  sneak,  treat  and  de- 
liberate at  lull  cork.’ and,  being  always  ready 
will  never  tire.  * • • Wo  shall,  of  course, 
continue  to  keep  a small  standing  arrav.  but 
blank  cartridges  for  birthdays  will  be  the  only 
order  from  the  llorse  Guards;  bullets  will  be- 
come as  rare  as  brilliants,  whole  'oils  of  tile 
death-dealing  lead  being  sold  to  the  type- 
founders. Liurel.  ’the  meed  of  mighty  con- 
queror-’— why.  a whole  grove  of  it  will,  in  the 
coming  time,  bo  held  of  no  more  account,  nay  of 
uot  so  much,  as  a handful  of  dried  marjoram.”  ! 

The  extravagance  of  tlto  present  age,  the 
giving  of  nights  and  days  to  the  making  of 
ntuney.  these  signs  of  thetiui!  have  it  wak- 
ened the  denunciations  and  the  foreboding 
eriesof  prophets,  and  even  Mr.  Me.Ulisler  is 
found  among  the  band.  Bit;  is  this  all  new? 
j Captain  Wliitisfeather  recognized  a similar 
| condi. ion  before  his  life  was  cut  short  by  a 
j parental  Government  Hear  him : 

“The  Philosophy  o:  tlto  present  time  is  re- 
markable for  its  contempt— aay,  for  its  wltoie- 
I some  abhorrence  of  poverty.  A want  of  Ute 
luxuries  of  life  is  not  merely  inconvenient,  it  is 
positively  ignoiniuiou-.  Hence  what  wrig- 
glings,  and  struggliugs,  and  heart-burnings  are 
every  day  acted  and  endured,  to  stand  well 

with  the  world:  that  is,  to  stand  without  a 
hate  in  our  hat  or  a damning  rent  in  our  small 
clothes  ! The  modern  m, iff  is  wonderfully 
spiritualized  by  this  philosophy;  so  mucli  so 
that  if  he  can  secure  to  himself  a display  of  the 
collar  he  is  almost  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
absence  of  shirt.  Indeed,  so  deep  and  so  widely 
sDretd  is  this  sentiment  that  the  present  time 
might  he  denominated  the  Age  of  Collars.” 

The  gallant  Captain  found  one  remedy  in 
this  great  natural  crUist^yiz.,  “Swindling.” 
Hid  he  not  leave  beltiim  iiirn  disciples,  and 
the  sons  of  disciples? 


The  apparatlon  of  a mysterious  face  at  a 
fane  of  glass  in  a church  at  Palmer  calls  to 
mind  a ghost  story’  at  Lawrence. 

It  was  about  20  year3  ngo  that  the  face  of 
an  aged  woman  was  seen  at  tlio  window  of  a 
house  owned  by  a prominent  physician.  The 
owner  was  naturally  ourlous, and  Investigated 
the  phenomenon.  In  tlto  room  itself  nothing 
ceuld  be  seen  in  the  glass,  and  yet  from  the 
outside  there  was  the  faeo  in  profile. 

It  was  a kindly  old  face,  but  one  not  recog- 
nized by  inmates  or  neighbors,  The  physi- 
cian was  not  disturbed  by  the  presence  of 
tlto  guest,  but  the  annoyance  caused  by  the 
gaping  of  the  curious  drovtyhlm  to  a removal  j 
of  the  pane. 

There  were  various  theories  in  explana- 
tion. .Some  thought  that  the  sun  had  fixed 
the  likeness  of  tf  former  dweller  upon  the 
glass;  some  thought  it  the  result  of  a pecu-  I 
liar  combination  of  light  and  shade ; others 
wore  glad  to  regard  it  as  a spook. 

According  to  a correspondent  there  is  to- 
day in  Lawrence  a similar  appearance  of  a 
profile,  butthis  time  the  profile  has  whiskers. 
Ghosts  or  illusions,  these  sights  are  passing 

strange. 

All  along  the  coast  from  New  Jersey  to 
Nova  Scotia  come  stories  of  heroism  that 
mocked  death  in  saving  life.  Personal  cour- 
’ age  is  not  a mere  tradition  even  in  this 
material  age. 

The  acquittal  of  Curtis,  the  actor,  is  wel- 
come news  to  his  many  friends  in  this  city. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  “Satn’l  of 
Posen”  could  be  guilty  of  murder  ; while  the 
police  6eemed  bent  upon  a victim,  and  not 
merely  desirous  of  finding  out  the  truth. 

Alas  that  ther^diould  be  another  example 
In  our  own  city  of  the  danger  of  exposed 
electric  wires. 

31  usic  is  again  the  cause  of  discord.  3Iac- 
kenzie,  the  English  composer,  holds  the  Chi- 
cago authorities  liable  for  violation  of  the 
contract  to  produce  his  new  oratorio  “Beth- 
lehem.” 

Guests  of  hotels  along  the  North  Shore  are 
leaving  with  bag  and  baggage.  And  yet 
September  and  October  are  glorious  months 
by  the  ocean.  Eailiion  should  set  itself  in 
closer  harmony  with  Nature;  man  should 
woo  Nature  when  she  Is  gorgeously  clad  and 
conscious  of  her  personal  adornment. 


If  celebrated  portraits  are  to  be'believed,  | 
the  statesmen  of  a former  day  assumed  the 
dignity  of  evening  dress  when  they  made 
“the  greatest  effort  of  their  life.”  They 
often  stood  in  front  of  a red  curtain,  and  a 
thunder  cloud  loomed  in  the  distance. 

To-day  we  read  that  the  giants  in  debate 
favored  light  summer  suits  and  russet  shoes, 
and  that  Mr.  Cockran  dispensed  with  that 
useful  article,  a vest.  • But  the  speeches  were 
none  the  less  effective.  A swallow-tail  coat 
does  not  of  itself  lend  logic  or  eloquence. 

3Ir.  Astor,  who  is  rapidly  assimilating 
Toryism,  does  not  allow  the  Britisli  freeman 
to  exercise  his  privilege  of  tea  and  shrimps 
on  the  terrace  opposite  Cookham  Lock;  and, 
as  a landlord,  our  late  countryman  is  not  as 
liberal  as  his  predecessor,  who  was  a real, 
live  “Juiee.” 

Mr.  Astor.  furthermore,  through  iiis  news- 
paper, tlie  Pall  Myill  Gazette,  speaks  .in  a 
patronizing  manner  of  “the  words  of  the 
Cockney,  the  American,  and  the  Colonist.’’ 
Here  is  an  opinion  on  Janies  Bussell  Lowell’s 
famous  book : 

“ I'1’6  Bijilow  Papers,  written  in  good  Bne-lisli, 
would.  of  course,  lose  the  twist  of  cunning  that 
makes  the  itrimaoo  of  the  phrase.  And  there 
would  be  very  tittle  left.” 

No  English  reviewer  ever  made  this  dis- 
covery. It  was  reserved  for  a denationalized 
American  to  point  out  the  intrinsic  worth-  I 
lessness  of  a book  that  has  run  through  many 
English  editions.  i 

That  extraordinary  young  Woman,  Loie 
Fuller,  claims  that  her  new  dances  are  in 
strict  imitation  of  the  dances  of  Miriam,  the 
prophetess,  mentioned  in  Exodus. 

But  as  long  ago  as  1GS2  Pere  Menestrier  af- 
firmed that  Miriam  and  her  companions 
danced  a ballet  of  thanksgiving  to  the  tune 
of  the  canticle  previously  sung  or  declaimed 
by  Moses  to  a musical  accompaniment. 

Another  Jesuit,  Pere  Millieu,  went  so  far 
as  to  describe  minutely  the  costume  and 
gestures  of  Miriam. 


Dean  Stanley,  however,  asserted  that  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  “dances”  should 
be  translated  “guitars.”  Ancient  and  mod- 
ern writers  on  the  music  of  the  Hebrews  do 
not  agree  with  him,  although  the  guitar  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians. 

^ 6 — j 3 

A.  NEGLECTED  INSTRUMENT. 

Felix  Alexandre  Guilmant  will  make  his 
first  pubHc  appearance  in  this  country  at 
Chicago  this  week.  Mr.  Guilmant  is  the 
most  distinguished  organ  virtuoso  and  oom- 
! poser  for  the  organ  now  living.  It  is  said 
! before  his  return  to  Paris  ho  will  give  con- 
certs in  tlie  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  appearance  of 
this  distinguished  man  will  awaken  an.  inter- 
est in  a neglected  instrument.  For  the  organ 
has  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  It  is  an  in- 
dispensable article  of  church  furniture;  it  is 
ordered  at  the  same  time  with  improved 
heating  apparatus  and  an  electric  chandelier; 
but  its  size  and  its  position  are  too  often 
regulated  by  the  architect  of  the  church ; and 
after  its  erection,  it  is  rogarded  merely  as  an 
instrument  of  aceompaniment. 

Now  the  organ  in  church  service  should  | 
never  be  the  means  of  mere  personal  dis-  j 
play,  but  the  skill  and  taste  of  a well-taught 
organist  should  add  to  the  beauty  and  the  | 
dignity  of  the  service.  It  should  not  bo  for-  i 
gotten  that  the  organ  is  also  a solo  instru-  | 
mont  of  surpassing  grandeur.  Some  of  the  I 
mightiest  compositions  of  the  great  com-  j 
posers  were  written  expressly  for  it.  Its 
literature  and  its  repei'toiro  are  abundant. 
Why  Is  the  Instrument  noglected?  Why  are 
organ  recitals  in  this  town  few  and  without 
the  exciting  of  public  Interest? 

There  are  excellent  organists  here,  men 
who  know  tlie  history  of  organ  compositions, 
who  play  admirably  the  legitimate  music  of 
the  organ  and  do  not  often  degrade  the  in- 
strument by  turning  it  into  an  orchestrion 
that  grinds  out  transcr  ltd  Ions  of  overtures 
and  pieces  of  the  day.  *ne  organ  is  jealous ; 
it  does  not  welcome  musinj  that  bolongs  to 
other  instruments  or  to  combinations  of 
Instruments.  We  have  here  in  Boston  such 
excellent  organists  as  Messrs.  8.  B.  Whit- 
ney, George  E.  Whiting,  Donahoe,  Dunham, 
Truette,  men  who  are  organists,  not  pianists, 

* who  trifle  with  the  nobler  instrument.  But 
how  often  do  the  men  named,  givo  public 
recitals,  or  what  public  encouragement  is 
given  them  to  prepare  Recitals? 

It  was  not  always  thus.  In  years  gone  by  ' 
there  was  an  organ  in  3Iusic  Hall  which  j 
attracted  universal  attention,  and  was  heard  ■ 
eagerly.  That  olrgan  is  now  dismembered  ! 
and  forgotten;  it  rests  appropriately  near  or 


In  a graveyard.  There  is  no  public  JiafT^riF 
Boston  to-day  that  has  an  organ  fit  for  con- 
cert us?.  Many  that  pretend  to  be  lovers  of 
music  call  organ  recitals  dull. 

Fashion  is  a mighty  power  in  music.  Fash- 
ion does  not  care  for  tlie  organ.  The  per-  I 
sonality  of  the  plfyer  is  generally  hidden, 
and  there  is  littfly  chance  for  “magnetic” 

I success.  And  furthermore  there  is  tv  solcm- 
| nlty  In  organ  music  that  disturbs,  prevents 
the  vapid  chatter  and  the.,  flippant  applause 
that  thrive  in  your  ordinary  “fashionable 
’ concert.” 

?-?  . e/  3 

3Ir.  Etnll  Paur  tells  us  in  advance  by  letter 
“that  the  Boston  people  have  a taste  for  all 
that  is  best  in  music,  and  show  judicious 
criticism  in  separating  real  art  from  dilettan- 
teistn.”  He  also  praises  the  character  of  our 
symphony  programmes. 

Now  this  is  all  very  pleasant,  but  when 
Mr.  Paur  adds  that  “such  concerts  have  only 
been  given  here’’  (Germany)  “by  Hans  von 
Bulow,  whose  courage  has  not  been  fully  ap- 
preciated either  in  Berlin  or  Hamburg,”  his 
statement  rings  false. 

The  programmes  of  orchestral  concerts  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  Germany  are  of  a pure 
and  serious  character.  Yon  Bulow  “has 
not  been  fully  appreciated  ” in  the  towns  | 
named,  because  lie  is  in  the  habit  of  indulg- 
ing himself  in  insane  caprices  and  in  insult- 
ing his  audiences. 

What  constitutes  an  ideal  dinner?  Lady 
Magnus  defines  it,  but  her  words  darken 
counsel.  “The  ideal  dinner  party,  the  one 
constructed  on  ethical  principles,  gives  due 
thought  to  its  dinner  and  due  thought  to  its 
party.”  True,  oh  Lady  Magnus ; but  a little 
more  definite  information  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose. 

Lady  Magnus  is  particular  in  one  point. 
According  to  her,  the  habit  of  hiring  persons 
to  entertain  guests  is  “vulgar  and  preten- 
tious.” And  yet  how  many  are  invited  to 
dinner,  all  over  the  world,  simply  because 
they  have  wit  on  tap.  These  unlicensed 
jesters  are  of  course  not  paid  in  vulgar  coin  ; 
they  are  valiant  trenchermen,  and  they  are 
repaid  in  food  and  wine. 

Leigh  Hunt  thus  described  perfect  table 
talk:  “It  should  he  sincere  without  big-  | 

otry,  differing  Without  discord,  sometimes 
grave,  always  agreeable,  touching  on  deep 
points,  dwelling  most  on  seasonable  ones, 
and  lettiug  everybody  speak  and  be  heard.”  | 

Some  envious  paragrapher  mocks'  t^e 
gikled  youth  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  who 
“drove  through  town  on  top  of  a haelt 
drawn  by  four  horses  the.  other  day  and 
called  it  a coaching  parade.” 

This  action  of  tho  people  of  Lawrence 
should  not  be  ridiculed.  It  showed  the  im- 
agination of  children,  the  keen  zest  of  inno- 
cence unblunted  by  experience.  The  chief; 
elements  of  coaching— rapid  movement  and 
the  sense  of  high  removal  from  the  road — 
were  present.  And  no  doubt  some  one  blew 
lustily  upon  a horn. 

Mr.  Astor  is  at  it  again.  Mark  Twain  is 
now  the  target  for  the  arrows  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  “ He  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  being  the  forerunner,  in  a direct 
line,  of  all  the  ‘ humorists  ’ in  America.” 

“Forerunner”  is  good.  How  about 
Cozzens,  “John  Phoenix.”  “Artemus  Ward,” 
“Orpheus  C.  Kerr,”  “Judge  Ifaliburton  of  i 
Nova  Scotia,”  “Petroleum  V.  Nasby  ” and! 
other  humorists?  There  were  brave  men  be- 
fore Agamemnon. 


The  announcement  of  the  approaching 
publication  of  the  late  Dr.  Parsons’s  transla- 
tion of  “The  Divine  Comedy”  is  welcome; 
news  to  all  lovers  of  Dante. 

Tlie  first  ten  cantos  of  the  “Inferno”  were 
publisltwl  as  long  ago  as  1843.  and  the  merits 
of  the  translation  were  recognized  at  once  by  i 
the  men  of  that  day.  Dr.  Parsons  was  of  ! 
singular  modesty,  and  he  himself  was  the 
chief  obscurer  of  his  fame.  His  own  poems,  ' 
which  are  peri^ps  not  generally  appreciated,  j 
will  now  be  published  with  the  translation 
of  Dante. 

* ■ . A TLZL  * 

A foreigner  once  said  of  tho  women  of 
Boston  th at  their  conversation  was,  as  a 
rule,  confined  to  either  “tlie  weather,  church 
or  dentistry.”  Surely  he  should  not  blame 
them  if  at  present  they  confine  themselves  j 
exclusively  to  the  weather. 


nt  riots  i 


* lu  Spain  were  caused  by  a 
1 , 1 , ? oro"««™  t0  P'ay  the  Basque 

I Hymn.  I his  hymn  of  the  peculiar  people  of 
tlie  Pyrenees  lias  caused  trouble  before  this- 
but  the  discussions  were  bloodless,  confined 
I to  the  shedding  of  ink.  Basque  tunos  are  an 
interesting  study  to  investigators  of  folk- 
songs. 


Our  townsman,  “Mysterious  Billy  Smith,’1 
should  not  blot  the  escutcheon  of  his  city  by 

resorting  to  “nose  pulling  and  stranglin'* 
clinches  ’’  when  he  meets  antagonists.  Even 
if  he  is  punched  severely,  lie  should  bo  mind- 
ful of  the  reputation  of  tho  town  and  the 
chivalry  of  Sullivan  and  Dixon. 


Mr.  George  Thatcher,  the  play  actor  In  his 
Jeremiade  over  the  decay  of  negro  minstrel- 
sy, gives  unconsciously  in  a paragraph  tho 
history  of  opera.  Hu  states  a fact,  however 
deplorable  the  fact  may  be: 

Ihe  thing  to  be  stu  lieu  is  tho  whim  of  the 
A,b  hei  m.82“Ber  who  caters  to  the  public's 
(has  instead  of  his  own  is  tho  one  who  will 
Ind  fame  aud  fortune.”  ! i 


I Miss  Lillian  Bussell  has  an  adroit  adver- 
tising agent.  She  is  now  reported  as  in  love 


with  Sandow,  who  was  lately  mentioned  as  a 
lecturer  at  Harvard.  And  Sandow  “iuhis 
imperfect  English”  expresses  Iiis  infatua- 
tion. Tlie  date  of  the  marriage  is  not  defin- 
itely fixed.  In  the  meantime  Sandow  might 
read  with  profit  the  Kith  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Judges. 


& 


Mi 


usic  in  Boston. 

Boston,  August  tv  i- 

ISLE  by  The  Mush  \l  Courier  that  Alex.-mJ 
Guilmant  will  make  his  first  public  appearance  in 
country  at  Chicago  the  31st  inst. 


I*  rom  the  fall  of  1885  to  the  spring  of  1887  I had  tlie  g< 
fortune  to  be  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Guilmant,  and  now  that  ho 
is  in  this  country  perhaps  some  personal  recollections  may 
be  of  interest. 


5 / — "V  3 


Here  is  a pleasing  example  of  the  suaviter  in 
modo : Members  of  the  choir  of  a church  in  St. 
Louis  did  not  approve  wholly  of  the  earnest 
labors  of  an  associate.  A note  was  sent  to 
her,  and  it  was  signed  “The  Choir.”  The 
note  was  as  follows : 

" Do  you  know  that  every  time  you  sing  you 
disturb  the  Deace  of  the  congregation  with  your 
cyclonic  voice?” 

Singular  to  relate,  the  young  lady  “is  very 

angry.” • 

the 


Tlie  alterations  made  by  Thackeray  in  ...„ 
manuscript  of  the  “ Roundabout  Papers  ” 
are  another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the 
gentleness  of  the  man  whom  it  was  once  the 
fashion  to  call  a cynic.  His  affection  for  our 
people  was  genuine,  not  based  on  the  pleas- 
ant chinking  of  dollars.  His  printed  books 
contain  many  tokens  of  this  affection,  and, 
in  the  manuscript  mentioned,  his  unwilling- 
ness to  wound  us  is  plainly  shown. 


When  the  Governor  of  a State  pardons 
Anarchists  and  rebukes  police  officers  and 
Judges  for  doing  their  duty,  he  encourages 
riot.  It  is  a pleasure  to  see  that  the  police  of 
Chicago  fear  neither  the  mob  nor  the  un- 
American  opinions  of  Gov.  Altgeld. 


Our  Democratic  friends  should  not  insist 
too  much  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  E.  Rus-  ; 
sell  reads  “ Don  Quixote  ” in  the  original. 
There  is  food  for  paragraphers  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Don’s  tilts  with  windmills,  and 
of  his  trouble  with  sheep.  And  who  will 
play  Sancho  Panza  in  the  campaign? 


The  beautiful  pastoral  "As  You  Like  It’’ 
was  played  in  Sylvan  Dell,  Chicago,  with  the 
accompaniments  of  electric  lights  and  specta- 
tors in  overcoats.  This  hearing  of  plays  out 
of  door3  is  almost  as  uncomfortable  as  actual 
life  in  the  woods ; but  just  as  the  Duke  and 
his  co-mates  whistled  to  keep  their  courage 
warm,  so  there  are  enthusiasts  who  pretend 
to  enjoy  theatrical  performances  in  the  open. 


Mr.  Zimmerman  “laughs  at  the  idea”  that 
too  violent  bicycle-riding  may  enlarge  his 
heart.  He  should  pay  attention  to  the  warn- 
ing, for  he  has  glory  enough.  The  abuse  of 
exercise  brings  disease,  and  confirmed  round 
shoulders  and  vitiated  lungs  and  heart  are  a 
poor  reward  for  “ scorching.” 


The  Providence  Journal  Is  right  In  its  ex- 
planation of  the  dullness  of  so  many  novels 
of  to-day.  “A  dull  man  is  sure  to  write  a 
dull  book.”  The  Itch  for  writing  is  wide- 
spread, and  few  men  and  women  know  that 
they  have  nothing  to  say. 


For  three  yepg  I had  pursued  in  Germany  organ  tech- 
nic ; I chased  iCTrom  Berlin  to  Stuttgart,  until  it  seemed  a 
chimera,  a snar|£,  and  you  know  the  snark  may  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  the  deadlier  species,  and,  if  caught,  it  may  be  the 
destruction  of  the  hunter. 

In  Berlin  I studied  Bach  for  two  years  with  August 
Haupt,  sweetest  and  simplest  of  men.  Haupt  was  seventy- 
two  when  I first  saw  him,  and  although  he  was  lusty  and 
of  unclouded  mirid,  he  naturally,  as  a teacher,  had  not  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  He  preferred  to  look  backward. 
He  would  talk  about  Goethe’s  Bettina,  whom  he  described 
as  a charming  woman,  who  wondered  at  his  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  organ  pedals  ; indeed,  I remember  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  described  her  as  a famoses  Fraueuzimmer.  He 
had  heard  Mendelssohn  play  upon  an  organ  in  Berlin, 
and  he  said  that  his  performance  was  the  performance  of 
an  amateur.  He  was  fond  of  Liszt  the  pianist  ; “ He  never 
pounded,”  said  th^  old  man,  “and  I cannot  endure  his 
would-be  imitators,- who  are  drummers,  not  pianists." 

Haupt  was  a warm  admirer  of  Rossini.  It  was  his  habit 
to  praise  in  high  terms  the  great  fugue  in  the  “ Petite 
Messe  Solennelle.” 

And  he  was  never  weary  of  telling  of  the  rare  industry 
of  his  beloved  pupil,  John  K.  Paine. 

Late  in  life  Haupt  married  a young  wife,  and  he  re- 
joiced in  his  children.  Now  the  musical  children  of  his 
brain  were  few  in  number,  scholarly,  dry. 

It  was  the  old  man’s  habit  to  wear  a large  seal  ring  upon 
the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand  ; on  state  occasions  he 
sported  a decoration  and  a marvelous  shirt  pin.  His  two 
passions  were  Bach  and  snuff.  His  handwriting  was  as 
plain  as  print,  plainer  than  German  text. 

Now  this  old  man,  the  last  of  the  old  race  of  German  or- 
ganists, was  singularly  modern  in  some  of  his  ideas  con- 
cerning technic.  In  organ  touch,  in  attack  and  release,  in 
a certain  indefinable  pressure  to  gain  apparently  in  rhythm, 
as  well  as  in  a free  use  of  heel  and  toe  in  pedal  scale  pas- 
sages, Haupt  and  Guilmant  were  in  accord. 

It  is  my  impression  that  these  two  organists  never  met. 
At  an  organ  concert  in  Berlin  the  first  sonata  of  Guilmant 
was  on  the  program,  and  Haupt  praised  the  work  for  its 
spontaneity,  its  melodiousness  and  its  harmonic  beauty, 
although,  as  he  said,  the  organist,  some  earnest  German, 
had  little  sense  of  rhythm,  and  so  the  sonata  suffered  in 
the  delivery. 

But  however  great  may  have  been  the  admiration  of 
Haupt  for  the  works  of  Guilmant  he  did  not  give  them  to 
his  pupils,  at  least  he  did  not  in  ’82  and  ’83.  Bach,  Bach, 
and  then  Bach,  he  recommended  as  the  daily  food  of  the 
organist.  Besides  Bach  he  would  give  Mendelssohn, 
Ritter,  Thiele,  Schneider.  He  held  Merkel  in  respect,  and 
he  thought  that  the  sonatas  of  Rheinberger,  while  he  ad- 
mitted cheerfully  their  musical  worth,  were  not  well  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  organ. 

“ In  my  youth,”  said  Haupt,  “ I did  all  manner  of  silly 
and  extraordinary  things,  and  I played  fantasias  for  solo 
pedal,  and  I would  see  how  many  notes  I could  strike  with 
my  feet  in  a minute.  I then  played  all  the  fugues  of  Bach 
too  fast.” 

The  old  organist  would  sit  with  his  back  toward  the  in- 
strument and  increase  his  administrations  of  snuff  with  the 
fury  of  the  fugue.  H seldom  spoke  of  registration,  he 
seldom  fingered  a difficult  passage,  but  he  was  inexorable 
in  the  matter  of  rhythm.  His  early  life  had  been  one  of 
toil  and  privation,  so  that  to  him  the  coldness  of  the  church 
was  no  doubt  a familiar  temperature,  to  be  endured  stoically. 


I equipped,  and  it  sti  if  I remember  nghtj  in  the  Johannes 
Hire  lie.  There  wa  . ven  ft  crescendo  pedal.  But  the  stops 

jseemed  to  be  the  private  property  of  Faisst,  who  would  not 
brook  the  interference  of  a pupil. 

Again  the  same  old  repertoire,  Faisst,  however,  was  de- 
mented with  tlie  mania  of  phrasing,  and  so  he  made  old 
things  new  He  would  take  a frank  and  noble  phrase  of 
Bach  a phrase  of  one  breath — and  he  would  treat  it  as  a 
(powerful  and  unskilled  carver  dissects  a duck.  Mistreat- 
ment, for  instance,  of  the  well-known  G minor  fugue  and 
the  superb  B minor  prelude  was  remarkable  for  its  lack  of 
taste  and  its  lack  of  musical  logic  and  feeling. 

Faisst  also  lectured  on  the  structure  of  the  organ.  This 
l course  of  lectures  extended,  I believe,  over  the  period  of 
three  years.  I was  obliged  to  hear  sections  relating  to  the 
proper  building  of  pipes.  His  lecturing  was  a masterpiece 
of  obfuscation.  1 1 is  only  rival  in  thus  darkening  knowl- 
edge was  the  late  (’resident  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  who, 
although  he  was  a man  of  generous  impulses  and  consid- 
erable learning,  persisted  for  many  years  in  lecturing  on 
metaphysics. 

In  Stuttgart  there  was  nothing  said  about  Guilmant ; or 
if  his  name  was  mentioned  it  was  in  a confidential  murmur 
to  a neighbor,  as  though  one  told  a Gallic  jest  to  a tried 
friend  in  the  presence  of  the  unsympathetic. 


I confess  that  when  I first  saw  the  little  organ  in  Guil- 
mant’s  study  at  62  Rue  de  Clichy  (his  house  is,  as  you 
know,  at  Meudon),  I was  disappointed  wofully.  And  yet 
there  was  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ. 
It  was  a proof  of  the  workmanship  of  Guilmant’s  father, 
the  well-known  and  esteemed  organist  at  Boulogne,  who 
died  a year  or  two  ago  at  a very  advanced  age. 

This  organ  was  small.  It  was  large  enough,  however,  to 
test  the  result  of  three  years’  study  in  Germany,  and  show 
that  in  the  land  of  supposed  thoroughness  there  might  be 
superficiality  in  instruction. 

For  the  organ  works  of  Bach  were  played  in  a franker 
spirit  with  a greater  concealment  of  mechanical  difficulties, 
with  saner  and  more  logical  phrasing  by  the  leading  organ- 
its  of  Paris  in  1885  than  by  the  prominent  men  of  Germany 
of  that  period,  and  I had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  most 
skilled  organists  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
berg. 


.From  Haupt  I went  to  Rheinberger,  an  acknowledged 


Chaster  of  counterpoint,  a genial  man,  witty,  well  informed, 
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devout.  The  organ  used  for  instruction  was  of  little  worth! 
and  the  lesson  given  by  Rheinberger  was,  as  a rule,  merely 
the  reciting  of  a task,  to  see  if  it  were  letter  perfect.  In 
’84  Rheinberger  suffered  from  blood  poisoning,  and  he  used 
only  one  hand  in  illustrating  a passage  on  the  keyboard. 
Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Rheinberger,  Thiele,  Merkel  were  the 
pieces  generally  played  by  students,  and  the  instruction  in 
registration  was  of  a primitive  nature.  But  here  again  I 
heard  the  praise  of  Guilmant,  and  it  came  from  the  mouth 
of  Rheinberger  himself,  who  showed  openly  his  admiration 
by  dedicating  to  Guilmant  his  ninth  organ  sonata 


Guilmant,  as  a teacher,  insists  as  strongly  as  Haupt  upon 
the  necessity  of  rhythm  ; for  the  organ  is  not  an  instrument 
necessarily  without  rhythm,  as  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Apthorp  be- 
lieves. Guilmant’s  method  of  securing  rhythmic  effects  is 
practically  that  taught  by  Haupt,  and  these  strangers  evi- 
dently thought  out  their  way  to  about  the  same  conclusion, 

Guilmant  is  also  rigorous  ity  the  singing  of  “cantabile.” 
If  the  song  is  not  sung  as  by  a singer,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
song.  ' 

In  the  management  of  the  pedals  he  follows  the  school  of 
Lemmens,  whom  he  hojps  to-day  in  grateful  recollection. 

Legato  is  with  Guilmant  a wonderful  art;  and  in  the 
most  extreme  legato^  he  nevertheless  contrives  to  main- 
tain a clearly  defined,  pulsating  rhythm. 

He  too  builds  upon  Bach,  but  Bach  is  not  to  him  a fetich. 
There  are  fugues  and  preludes  that  he  does  not  recom- 
mend to  his  students. 

His  taste  is  most  catholic.  If  he  is  fond  of  Chauvet, 
Cesar  Franck  Boely  , he  also  values  the  works  of  Buxtehude, 
Frescobaldi,  Clerambault.  If  he  plays  pieces  by  Lemmens 
land  Emile  Bernard,  he  also  includes  in  his  programs  com- 
positions by  S.  S. ’Wesley,  Liszt,  and  Handel. 

But  he  seldom  plays  a transcription,  and  he  never  ar- 
ranges music  for  the  organ  unless  it  lends  itself  peculiarly 
to  that  instrument. 

. , . u 

Admirable  ar£ist  as  -hefe  m the  concert  hall,  it  is  in 
church  that  his  sympathetic  ^nature  is  perhaps  the  most 
clearly  revealed.  It  was  his  custom  at  the  Trinity  during 
’85-’87  to  play  compositions  of  his  own  or  by  others  at  tile 
appropriate  places  in  the  service,  but  for  a sortie  heWoidd 
improvise  frequently  a fugue— often  a double  fuglie.  Mr. 
Gericke,  now  of  Vienna,  heard  him  improvisskat  the  Trin- 
ite  in  the  early  summer  of  ’86  ; he  marveled^greatly,  and  he 

then  told  me  that  never  before  hacKhe  realized  that  such 
ready  mastery  of  counterpoint  wgs  possible. 


Pei  haps  the  chief  musiep^ns  to  Guilmant  are  Bach  Beet- 
hoven, Palestrina,  Wagfier  ; and  the  works  of  these  men 
stand  bound  in  p«*p£  in  his  library.  Mozart  is  robed  in 
blue  ; Haydn  in  green. 


Although  he  has  frequently  crossed  the  Channel  he  suf- 
fers from  seasickness  ; and  although  he  was  often  urged  to 
give  concerts  in  this  country  he  gave  his  dread  of  the  ocean 
as  an  excuse. 

* 


Then  there  was  Faisst,  ot  Stuttgart,  Immanuel  Gottlob 
Faisst,  who  is  described  in  German  lexicons  of  music  as  a 
"bedeutender  organist.”  He  may  be  all  this,  but  in '85 
he  was  a dull  teacher  of  the  organ.  The  monotony  of  in- 
j structi°n  was  only  relieved  by  the  rudeness  of  the  in- 
structor. This  rudeness  was  rather  boorishness.  The 
organ  used  for  advanced  pupils  was  apparently  well 


llis  family  life  has  been  one  of  happiness.  But  in  this 
age  ot  leekless  personality,  when  the  reporter  enters  the 
bridal  chamber  and  turns  the  screws  in  the  box  of  the 
coffin,  let  us  respect  privacy. 


It  would  be  idle  to  speak  at  length  of  the  merits  of  the 
compositions  of  Guilmant.  Epoch-making  in  organ  litera- 
ture, they  are  known  in  this  country  to  all  lovers  of  the  in- 
strument. 
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;s  row  i ur  pleasure  to  welcome  Guilmant,  the  great 
:oso.  the  sensitive,  refined  and  high-toned  man. 

_ ________  I’""  ip  Hale. 
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The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  has  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  the  Cuuard  Line  of 
steamers  on  account  of  its  core  in  handling 
passengers;  and  the  terrible  accident  at 
Chester,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  is  a greater 
shock  to  the  community.  A rigid  examina- 
tion will  undoubtedly  explain  the  cause  of 
the  disaster,  but  it  cannot  comfort  the 
wounded  survivors  or  console  the  mourning 
friends. 

There  is  a superstition  that  an  accident  by 
land  or  sea  begets  accidents,  and  this  super- 
stition appears  at  times  to  be  a fact.  Yet 
one  would  argue  that  after  loss  of  life  the 
greater  would  be  the  care  exercised  in  trans- 
portation. This  summer  has  been  indeed  ill- 
fated,  and  the  rage  of  Nature  has  vied  with 
the  carelessness  of  man. 

Chester  was  crowded  with  sightseers, 
wishing  to  be  shocked.  Relic  hunters  de- 
layed the  work  of  removal  until  they  were 
driven  away  from  the  ruins.  The  arrival  of 
the  relief  train  at  jjpringfield  excited  morbid 
interest.  It  is  strange  that  many  find  a 
species  of  amusement  in  the  sight  of  man- 
gled humanity. 

The  brother  of  Senator  Wolcott  came  all 
the  way  from  Colorado  to  hear  him  speak. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  'orator  and 
rapt  admirer  are  owners  of  silver  mines. 

There  is  no  need  of  a lament  over  the  de- 
cay of  beggars.  They  are  found  in  our 
crowded  streets,  and  they  have  been  seen 
this  week  in  the  corridors  of  a leading  hotel. 

They  are  not  men  out  of  work  and  in  need  of 
food ; they  are  lazy  and  unabashed  seekers 
after  drink. 

Women  who  are  anxious  to  work  and  who  , 
find  that  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  their  sex  are  | 
uncongenial  or  crowded,  might  consider  their 
sisters  in  Roumania.  There  are  Roumanian 
women  who  earn  a handsome  income  by  go- 
ing from  town  to  town  as  advisers  in  matters 
of  dress.  They  make  a specialty  of  wedding 
trousseaux,  and  they  are  quasi  agents  of  the 
large  houses  in  Paris. 

Miss  Emma  Field  lectured  lately  on  danc- 
ing, and  had  few  kind  words  fbr  the  present 
fashions.  “The galop  is  the  deathblow  to 
the  poetry  of  motion ; the  ‘split’  is  neither 
graceful  nor  pleasant ; it  is  a pain- 

ful exhibition  which  is  purely  acro- 
batic.” Miss  Field,  who  is  an  ac- 
tress, is  right.  Much  of  the  dancing 
seen  on  the  stage  to-day  is  unworthy  of  the 
ballet.  When  it  is  not  absolutely  vulgar  it 
is  often  ugly.  The  skirt  dance  is  still  beau- 
tiful, afijL  it  is  a return  to  the  ballet  of  the 
eighteenth  ceiltury  and  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Noverre. 

There  is  a limit  to  free  speech,  and  few 
Americans  will  grieve  at  the  thought  of  the 
arrest  of  Emma  Goldman.  Free  speech  does 
not  include  howling  in  public  places  for 
“bread  and  blood.” 


^ S'  ^ J } 

Some  may  smile  when  they  read  that  Mr 7* 
Morse  of  Massachusetts  oifered  an  amend- 
ment. prohibiting  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  at  any  time,  but 
they  are  hardened  smokers.  Mr.  Morse  is  to 
be  commended  for  an  attempt  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  Government. 

For  authority  should  be  invested  with  dig 
nity,  especially  in  a republic.  It  lias  been 
said  that  we,  as  a people,  are  without  rever- 
ence, and  the  charge  is  not  without  founda- 
tion. Better  the  formalism  that  seems  to 
some  ridiculous  than  the  looseness  that  in- 
evitably destroys  respect  for  law. 

The  Borden  trial  was  to  reporters  from 
New  York  a revelation  of  the  decorum  of  the 
court  proceedings  in  this  State.  There  have 
been  Judges  in  New  York,  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  held  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice with  feet  on  desk  and  cigar  in  mouth. 
It  is  true  that  such  manners  were  observed 
during  a shameful  period  of  the  judiciary; 
but  it  is  only  a step  from  such  lack  of  dignity 
and  decency  to  the  disgraceful  scene  that  was 
observed  lately  in  a court  room  of  Chicago. 

Our  lively  French  neighbors  approach  the 
ballot-box  with  uncovered  bead,  and  show, 
at  least  outwardly,  their  sense  of  privilege 
and  responsibility.  But  is  not  this  better 
than  the  carelessness  and  tiic  flippancy  with 
which  too  often  our  freemen  cast  their  votes? 
Years  ago  Whittier  expressed  in  verse  the 
sentiment  that  the  French  manifest  in  action. 


We  might  learn  other  lessons  from  these 
same  Frenchmen,  who,  as  seen  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  “insular  eye,”  arc  called  frivolous. 
We  might  oopy  them  in  respect  for  the  dead. 
It  is  not  merely  custom  that  incites  a Parisian 
in  crowded  street  or  by  the  outer  fortifica- 
tions to  lift  his  hat  as  a coffin  passes. 

Some  may  laugli  at  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  our  Sheriffs  as  they  escort  a Judge  to  the 
bench,  and  they  may  speak  of  fuss  and 
feathers;  but  the  laughers  will  be  the  first 
to  try  cases  out  of  court,  deny  the  value  of 
the  jury  system,  and  dispute  the  opinion  of 
the  Judge.  Ceremony  in  certain  instances 
is  not  only  useful;  it  is  necessary. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
court  wig,  which  is  an  English  institution,  is 
a real  aid  #u  dignity,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a London  legal  journal  advocates  its 
abolishment.  A bewigged  legal  head  may  be 
hot  when  it  should  be  cool.  The  famous  and 
traditional  ill-temper  of  certain  English 
Judges  may  be  attributed,  possibly,  to  such 
headgear. 

When  Mr.  H.  A.  White,  the  Kansas  Popu- 
list, cried  aloud,  “We  must  win  this  battle 
by  the  ballot,  bnt,  if  we  fail  to  do  so,  I see  a 
time— laugh  at  the  prediction  if  you  want  to 
—the  decision  will  be  by  the  bullet,”  lie 
brought  to  mind  the  angry  boy  who,  suffer-  i 
ing  defeat,  says  to  his  foe,  "You  just  wait; 
I’ll  show  you.” 

There  are  quiet  towns  and  lonely  villages 
that  hardly  interest  the  yawning  passenger 
as  he  whizzes  by  them.  Suddenly  they  are 
the  scenes  of  horror,  and  their  names  are 
lashed  across  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Gunzburg,  a civil  engineer  of  Russia, 
who  is  now  at  Chicago,  seems  to  be  an  inven- 
tor who  has  performed  the  apparently  im- 
possible task  of  pleasing  a railway  oompany 
and  the  traveling  public  at  the  same  time. 
He  is  exhibiting  a passenger  car  that  “con- 
tains the  same  number  of  places  for  passen- 
gers as  the  ordinary  non-sleeping  cars  of  the 
same  dimensions.  The  places  are  all  adapted 
for  sleeping,  and  all  passengers  can  easily 
( lie  jown  anyj|^jg])_wit.hout  disturbing  each 
orTier.”  Squanng  the  circle  is  nothing  to 
this,  and  yet  these  cars  are  now  in  use  on  the 
Transcaspian  Railway. 


Miss  Olea  Bull  has  undertaken  an  heroic 
task,  viz.,  the  reform  of  stage  dancing.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a man, 
Noverre,  who  revolutionized  the  ballet;  to- 
day Miss  Lole  Fuller  and  Miss  Bull,  without 
consultation,  apply  themselves  to  reform. 
Now  reform  in  opera  or  ballet  is  a change  of 
fashion. 

Paul  Bourget  is  an  inveterate  observer, 
that  is,  a hunter  after  “copy.”  Our  men  and 
women  must  be  on  their  best  behavior  for  a 
week  or  so.  Mr.  Bourget  lias  brought  his 
test-tubes  and  litmus-paper  with  him. 

&2Sf)  V — 


Titles  of  nobility  are  sold  at  a fixed  tariff 
by  the  government  of  San  Marino,  the  small- 
est and  oldest  State  in  Europe.  Musicians 
have  appeared  within  a year  or  two  in  this 
city  who  bought,  the  decoration  they  wore  in 
their  buttonhole.  These  decorations  are  not 
dear;  $40  apiece  is  a fair  price. 

Here  is  a definition  heard  the  other  day  in 
conversation:  “A  promoter  is  a mau  who 

sells  something  he  does  not  own  to  a man 
who  does  not  want  it.” 

It  may  distract  the  attention  of  those  who 
suffer  from  headache  to  learn  that  in  early 
English  days  there  were  remedies  “for  head- 
ache, and  for  old  headache,  and  for  ache  of 
half  the  head.”  “Eye  work  and  the  fiend’s 
temptations  ” are  also  mentioned  in  this  cat- 
alogue. Ache  of  half  the  head,  or  hemicra- 
nia,  from  which  George  Eliot  suffered  so 
much,  has  been  considered  a distinctively 
modern  disease;  but  there  is  nothing  new. 

Cures  for  fatness  are  round  in  many  shop 
windows  of  this  town,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  we  Yankees  were  losing  our  characteristic 
leanness.  Our  stout  women  might  try  life  in 
Japan  instead  of  experimenting  with  I 
dangerous  remedies.  There  fat  is  at  sucli  a 1 
premium  that  as  soon  as  a girl  is  bethrothed  i 
she  is  put  to  bed  for  a year  to  increase  her 
weight. 

It  was  said  here  the  other  da y*by  a detec- 
tive that  in  certain  cases  of  robbery  of  jewels 
tlie  thieves  may  be  found  among  the  losers 
and  the  pawnshop  hides  the  stolen  treasure. 
Why  should  any  one  he  ashamed  to  raise 
money  on  jewelry  at  a time  when  money  is 
scarce?  Is  it  not  better  to  pawn  than  to  re- 
fuse the  cry  of  grocer  or  dressmaker? 
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Justin  McCarthy  may  write  of  “ The  Use- 
less House  of  Lords,”  but  the  House  of 
Lords  is  an  English  institution,  like  cricket, 
and  the  hat-bath,  and  it  will  die  hard.  Gil- 
bert satirized  it,  but  his  satire  was  akin  to  1 
admiratiou. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  see  the  active  interest 
taken  in  outdoor  sports  by  men  of  middle  I 
age.  When  a man  readies  forty  lie  is  in 
danger  of  a paunch,  the  visible  token  of 
“swilling  and  swelling,”  if  he  does  not  live 
temperately,  and,  above  all,  exercise  in  tlie  | 
open  air.  Too  often  w'h'at  should  be  the 
prime  of  life  is  the  bulb-point  of  physical  in- 
action and  the  starting  point  of  mental  de- 
cay. 

Fashion  compels  womoi  6 It  is 

of  little  consequence  that  eyes  are  thus  in- 
jured, and  tlie  wearer  is  more  uncomfort- 
able. The  veil  was  dear  to  the  earliest  wo- 
men; but  even  then  there  were  masculine 
protests,  as  when  Isaiah  included  veils  in  the 
list  of  “bravery”  that  would  be  taken  away 
from  the  haughty  daughters  of  Zion. 

It  seems  that  the  enormous  sleeves  now 
worn  by  women  disturb  Grecian  corporeal 
proportion,  and  so  Art  strengthens  Nature 
and  restores  equilibrium.  If  this  be  so,  these 
sleeves  should  be  reefed. 

“Current  Americanisms”  is  the  title  of  a 
book  by  T.  Baron  Russell.  It  contains  much 
curious,  yes,  startling  information. 

Here  is  an  instance:  Mr.  Russell,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  an  Englishman,  discovered  that 
“male-sheep,”  "male-hogs,”  “gentlemen- 
turkeys”  and  “gentlemen-game-chickens  ” 
belong  to  the  natural  history  of  refined  Bos- 
ton only. 

Women  are  said  to  make  excellent  piano 
tuners.  It  might  serve  art  if  no  female  were  1 
allowed  to  play  the  pianos  unless  she  first 
showed  her  ability  to  tune  it. 
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The  arbiters  of  fashion  promulgated 
decrees  Sunday  last  and  there  ts  now  no  ex 
euse  for  any  man,  jJ^byLiis  dress  he  blots  the 
landscape.  The  diction  of  these  decrees  isf 
chaste,  indeed,  sober  ; and  often  there  is  a 
vein  of  melancholy  not  inappropriate  to  the 
fall  of  autumnal  leaves. 


Apropos  of  this  change  in  the  dress  of  na- 
ture, the  judicious  should  now  shed  russet 
shoes.  Or,  if  some  persist  in  wearing  them 
through  the  winter,  with  the  aid  and  abet- 
ment  of  shoemakers  and  gaiters,  they  should 
shun  a black  derby.  With  russet  shoes  or 
hoots,  a soft  gray  hat’s  your  only  wear. 


Men  no  longer  buy  shirts;  they  are  meas- 
ured for  “shirtings.”  Underwear  should  be 
of  subdued  tints.  If  a diner  out  has  lost  one 
of  his  studs,  lie  is  permitted  to  appear  with 
two  instead  of  three,  that  is,  if  lie  thought- 
fully plugs  the  third  hole  in  tj^e  front. 

In  the  matter  of  “neckwear”  the  arbiters 
are  adamant.  Bnt  there  is  an  inadmissible 
laxity  in  tlie  matter  of  trousers.  Individual 
tastes  are  likely  to  govern  these  matters  to  a 
great  extent,  and  with  regard  to  tlie  size,  cer- 
tainly a man’s  legs  have  something  to  do 
with  it. 

This  will  never  cIq.  There  should  be  a Pro- 
crustean bed  ftff-  ttS#  stretch  i '» t (trousers 
without  regard  to  individual  anatomy.  The 
anciejits  knew  this  necessity.  In  1019  James 
Howel  asked  a correspondent  for  “2  pairs  of 
the  purest  white  worsted  stockings  you  can 
get,  of  women  size.” 


TheWo  Emperors  have  met,  and  the  scene  I 
recalled  Mother  Goose: 

lie  began  to  coniprimeW, 
gcKegan  to  griu ; 1 

Jgjv  do  you  do,' f 
^JpPTHow  do  you  do,’ 

And  ‘ How  do  you  do  ’ again.” 


Orchids  are  loved  by  the  rich.  A rival  col- 
lection of  that  left  by  Mr.  Ames  is  the  one 
that  is  tlie  pride  ol  Mr.  Erastus  Corning  of 
Albany.  And  yet  there  are  many  who  would 
exchange  a whole  hot-house  of  hybrids  for 
the  fragrant  odors  of  the  old-fashioned  gar 
den,  with  its  walks  trimmed  with  box. 


The  arrival  of  Courtney  in  Cambridge 
brings  to  mind  many  singular  tales  of  the 
result  of  (he  combination  of  undoubted  oars- 
man’s skill  with  a timidity  equal  to  that  of 
the  philosopher  Hobbes.  Courtney's  public  j 
career  was  a disappointment  to  many  of  his 
early  friends,  and  of  late  years  lie  lias  been 
known  chiefly  as  a coacli  of  Cornell  students. 
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Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  September  1,  1808. 

T COMMITTED  heteroplicmy  last  week  when 
X I spoke  of  Guilmant’s  habit  of  binding  the  works  of  Pal- 
estrina, Bach,  Beethoven  and  Wagner  in  *' purple.”  I re- 
membered and  thought  “red,”  but  I wrote  “ purple.”  It  is 
in  gorgeous  red  that  Guilmant  pays  homage  to  the  great 
four. 

Heterophemy , I believe , is  a disordered  or  morbid  mental 
condition,  and  it  soon  leads  to  aphasia. 

* 

* * 

Pet  haps  this  telling  of  how  a musician  binds  his  music  is 
small  beer,  but  small  beer  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  lover 
of  books  enjoys  reading  ab^ut  the  libraries  of  great  writers. 
Who  does  not  envy  Lamb  his  “shivering  folios?”  Who 
,oes  not  revel  in  the  descriptions  of  books  dear  to  Leigh 
’ding,  for  instar  what  books  did  he  read 
besides  . ’ >eh  hu  _ ted  freely  ? We  know 

that  he  had  reau  ocarron,  Le  Sage,  Cervantes,  Marivaux, 
but  what  book  was  near  his  bedside  or  on  his  breakfast 
table?  Beethoven  read  Plutarch,  Swift,  Sterne,  Shakes- 
peare ; can  you  imagine  him  reading  a book  of  amorous  ad- 
venture or  the  memoirs  of  some  indiscreet  lady  of  nobility, 
works  that  were  devoured  eagerly  in  his  day  ? We  know 
that  Massenet  is  not  unacquainted  with  “ Thais”  and  “Ma- 
non  Lescaut.  Is  Zola  the  favorite  with  any  modern  com- 
poser ? 

* 

* * 

Surely  the  binding  of  books  shows  individuality,  and  if 
Beethoven  is  dressed  in  red,  blue  for  Mozart  may  well 
follow.  I know  of  compositions  that  might  fitly  be  bound 
in  sheep  ; others  in  hog  skin  ; others  in  full  calf.  The 
skins  of  human  beings  have  been  used  by  infuriated 
amateurs;  in  Goncourt’s  “ Journal  ” there  is  a singular 
story  about  the  caprice  of  a collector  of  pornographic  litera- 
ture. “ Esclarmonde  ” might  be  handsomely  preserved  in 
blonde  ; “ Carmen  ” should  be  in  brunette  with  blood  red 
corners. 

*• 

* * 

I see  by  the  Chicago"  Tribune ’’that  Guilmant  has  al- 
ready succumbed  to  an  interviewer,  and  that  he  proposes 
to  play  in  Boston  as  well  as  in  other  American  cities.  But 
when  he  comes  here  where  will  he  play  ? 

For  we  have  no  organ  fit  for  concert  purposes  in  any 
public  hall.  Years  ago  the  great  organ  in  Music  Hall  was 
the  pride  of  the  town.  Artemus  Ward  wrote  an  amusing 
account  of  a visit  to  Boston,  when  the  organ,  then  a new 
plaything,  was  the  one  topic  of  conversation.  This  organ 
revolutionized  the  art  of  organ  building  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, perhaps  in  the  whole  country.  Recitals  were  given 
at  noon,  and  for  a time  people  listened  gladly.  The  case, 
with  its  supporting  giants  whose  bowels  seemed  gushing 
out,  was  a curiosity  of  workmanship.  But  the  interest 
died  away  ; there  was  a lack  of  necessary,  regular  repair  ; 
the  mechanism  was  often  out  of  order  ; and  the  organ  was 
at  last  sold.  It  now  lies  in  pieces  near  or  in  a South  End 
burying  ground. 

The  organ  in  Tremont  Temple  was  destroyed  lately  by 

fire. 

The  organ  now  in  Music  Hall  is  a wretched  machine, 
badly  placed  ; it  is  not  even  fit  to  support  a chorus,  and 
there  is  not  enough  interest  in  organ  playing  to  replace  it 
by  a decent  instrument. 

Guilmant  will  be  obliged  to  play  in  a church,  and  many 
of  our  best  organs  are  in  churches  that  frown  at  the  thought 
of  concerts  within  their  walls. 

* 

* * 

I do  not  think  that  our  musical  public  cares  much  for  organ 
recitals.  This  is  not  because  we  are  without  excellent  or- 
ganists. 

To  be  sure,  here,  as  in  other  large  cities,  organists  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes. 

There  are  organists  who  have  devoted  their  full  attention 
to  the  mastery  of  this  one  instrument — organists  in  the  true 

sense  of  the  word. 

There  are  organists  who  are  really  pianists,  but  who 
lay  violent  hands  upon  the  noble  instrument,  that  they 
may  increase  their  income  by  playing  in  church  ser- 
vice. These  men  are  apt  to  regard  the  organ  as  an  in- 
ferior instrument,  designed  apparently  for  the  playing  of 
hymn  tunes;  they  play  it  as  if  it  were  a piano;  they 
have  no  true  organ  technic  ; they  are  ignorant  of  the 
wealth  of  music  written  expressly  for  the  instrument, 
Buxtehude,  Frescobaldi,  Cesar  Franck,  Chauvet,  Boely 
are  to  them  unknown.  They  are  given  often  to  im- 
provising voluntaries.  Now,  this  is  the  abomination  of 
desolation  spoken  of  by  the  Hebrew  prophet. 

The  third  class  of  organists  is  made  up  of  amateurs 
who  are  “fond  of  music”  and  have  an  “excellent  ear.’ 

To  them  the  organ  gives  pleasure  on  account  of  its  re- 
sources. They  experiment  with  combinations  of  stops, 
which  they  too  often  pull  at  random.  They  are  fond  of 
transcriptions  of  operatic  airs,  light  overtures.  They  have 
seldom  studied  thoroughly  ; they  seldom  have  well  trained 
fingers,  and  they  touch  the  pedals  as  though  they  were  hot. 
This  manner  of  organ  st  is  a member  of  the  congregation, 
and  is  willing  to  pla  for  little  or  no  money  ; or  he  is  a 


relative  01  one  of  the  music  committee  . i the  church  ; or 
he  has  a j ofitable  business  and  wclc  the  additional 
salary.  Th  se  organists  keep  the  desci  - i from  securing 
positions  which  belong  rightfully  to  them  . they  lower  and 
cheapen  the  art  of  organ  playing. 

# 

* * 

Now, ( we  have  in  Boston  such  men  of  the  first  class  as  S; 
B.  Whitney,  George  E.  Whitney,  Messr  , tonahoe,  Dun- 
ham, Truette  ; but  how  often  do  these  men  ,;ive  public  re- 
citals, and  what  encouragement  have  they  for  the  display 
of  their  skill  ? It  is  not  surprising  that  they  for  the  most 
part  confine  their  performances  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
church  service. 

* 

* * 

The  life  of  Alexandre  Borodine  has  been  written  by 
Alfred  Habets  (Paris,  1893),  and  the  book,  which  is  founded 
on  the  biographical  notice  of  Wladimir  Stassoff,  is  enter- 
taining. 

Borodine,  it  seems,  was  descended  on  his  father’s  side 
from  the  last  kings  of  Imeretia,  who  in  turn  were  descended 
from  David,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  and  they  therefore 
assumed  as  a coat  of  arms  a harp  and  a sling.  The  writer 
does  not  tell  us  in  detail  of  the  character  of  these  rulers  ; 
perhaps  they  were  like  the  early  kings  of  Ireland,  who  were 
often  killed,  200  at  a time,  in  battle. 

At  the  time  of  Borodine’s  birth  his  father  was  sixty-two, 
his  mother  was  twenty-five.  But  I do  not  propose  to  tell 
the  life  of  this  skillful  physician,  chemist  and  musician.  If 
he  wrote  at  the  age  of  thirteen  (1847)  a concerto  for  flute 
and  piano,  during  his  latter  years  (he  died  suddenly  in  1887) 
he  studied  deeply  the  transformations  of  azote  and  invented 
an  ingenious  nitrometer.  If  he  wrote  two  symphonies, 
eight  melodies,  a string  quartet,  “Dans  les  steppes”  for 
orchestra,  a scherzo  for  orchestra,  and  piano  pieces,  besides 
the  posthumous  works  in  which  a string  quartet,  opera  and 
opera  ballet  are  included,  he  also  left  twenty  articles  on 
chemistry.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eager  advocates  of  the 
admission  of  women  to  higher  education,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  Russian  life.  In  1856  Borodine 
was  practicing  his  profession  in  a hospital.  One  of  his 
first  duties  was  the  taking  care  of  serfs  who  had  been 
knouted  by  their  owner.  “It  is  true  that  they  had  first 
knouted  their  owner,  out  of  revenge  for  his  inhumanity. 
The  back  of  each  one  was  one’great  wound  ; the  bones  were 
visible  and  they  had  to  be  extracted  ; the  flesh  was  in 
shreds.  Borodine  fainted  at  the  sight.” 

It  appears  from  this  book  that  Rimsky- Korsakow,  some- 
where about  1862,  cruised  in  American  waters  as  a naval 
officer. 

Seroff  criticised  Borodine’s  first  symphony  as  follows  : 

“ The  symphony  of  a man  named  Borodine  gave  little 
pleasure  to  the  audience,  and  only  the  friends  of  the  com- 
poser applauded  and  recalled  him  with  fervor.” 

In  1876  Borodine  wrote  thus  concerning  his  opera  : “ Af- 
ter the  performance  of  a chorus  from  ‘ Igor  ’ the  public 
knows  that  I work  at  an  opera.  I am  in  the  position  of  a 
girl  who  has  lost  her  innocence,  and  therefore  enjoys  a cer- 
tain liberty,  * * * Recitative  is  neither  in  my  nature 
nor  in  my  character.  Although  certain  judges  say  that  I 
do  not  manage  it  badly,  I am  attracted  rather  by  melody, 
by  the  cantabile.  I am  more  and  more  impelled  toward 
definite  concrete  forms.  In  the  opera,  as  in  decorative  art, 
there  is  no  room  for  detail.  Broad  lines  are  necessary. 
Everything  should  be  clear,  precise,  practical  from  the 
vocal  and  the  instrumental  standpoint.  The  voices  should 
be  considered  first,  then  the  orchestra.” 

He  replied  to  Stassoff,  who  reproached  him  for  the  abun- 
dance of  choruses  in  the  opera,  that  the  choruses  were  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  recitatives  and  solos,  and  that  they 
were  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  singers:  “A  human 
being  is  not  a phonograph,  not  a barrel  organ  wound  up 
with  a key  ; if  the  singer  does  not  leave  the  stage,  but 
throws  out  constantly  upper  tones,  she  will  soon  be  lost  in 
the  flower  of  her  age  and  glory.” 

Borodine  was  fond  of  the  Belgians.  “ In  dining  and 
drinking  they  are  true  artists.  Their  table  and  wines  are 
of  the  first  quality.  How  different  is  all  this  in  Germany  ! 
Their  amiability  is  especially  agreeable,  for  they  have  a 
charming  fashion  of  doing  a polite  act  simply  and  cordially. 
The  Germans,  the  English  and  the  French  know  often  how  j 
to  be  exceedingly  amiable,  but  they  always  contrive  to 
make  you  aware  of  it.” 

The  man  must  have  been  of  a most  lovable  disposition. 

I know  of  no  more  charming  letter  from  husband  to  wife 
than  that  written  by  Borodine  to  his  Catherine  Sergeiewnn  J 
on  his  revisiting  Heidelberg  in  1877.  As  Habets  says,  this 
letter  paints  the  soul  and  the  heart  of  the  poet , the  charac- 
ter and  the  moral  physiognomy  of  the  man. 

His  letters  of  1877  and  1881,  relating  his  intercourse  with 
Liszt  are  of  peculiar  interest,  and  they  show  the  “ Hun- 
garian Monk  ” to  his  great  advantage.  But  two  or  three 
quotations  must  at  present  suffice  : 

“ He  told  me  among  other  things,  that  the  trio  by  Na- 
prawnik  pleased  him  greatly.  * * * He  asked  who  had  , 
played  it.  I mentioned  Goldstein.  ‘ I don’t  know  him,”  , 
said  Liszt  brusquely.  ‘He  came  from  the  conservatory  at  I 
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X Nil  1) I: It V INSTANCE. 

The  appearance  of  a young  woman,  well- 
known  In  local  society,  of  celebrated  parent-  : 
ago  and  In  more  than  comfortable  pecuniary 
circumstances,  as  a dancer  In  a ilrentrlcnl 
performance  at  the  Boston  Museum  has  ex- 
cited no  little  attention.  Let  us  refrain  here 
Irom  speaking  of  the  merits  or  the  faults  of 
her  performance;  let  us  look,  rather,  at 
sundry  concomitant  features  of  the  appear- 
I ance  on  the  stage. 

I here  are  some  who  are  surprised  that  a 
young  woman  of  “social  position, ” one  who 
does  not  feel  the  spur  of  poverty,  should 
willingly  seek  such  public  notoriety;  but  the 
excuse  is  made  that,  there  is  here  an  attempt 
to  “elevato  the  stage.”  Now,  this  excuse  is 
absurd,  even  if  an  excuse  is  demanded.  The 
stage  does  not  go  through  the  mysterious  op- 
eration of  “being  elevated”  by  the  sudden 
determination  of  any  woman  or  any  man  to 
be  a dancer.  The  stage  is  not  suddenly  “re- 
formed” by  tlie  public  appearance  of  any 
one  person  of  liigli  or  low  degree.  Reforma- 
tion, in  tlie  theatrical  dictionary,  is  generally 
a word  synonymous  witli  fashion. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  an  indisputable  fact 
that  the  prevailing  dance  of  the  day  needs 
reformation.  J.  here  are,  to  be  sure,  eccen- 
tric exceptions ; but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
skirt  dance  of  professional  dancers  is  as  mod- 
est as  it  is  graceful.  Here  and  there  are 
singular  beings  of  uncertain  nationality  who 
substitute  painful  acrobatism  for  terpsiclior- 
ean  grace;  but  the  skirt  dance  ordinarily 
seen  in  the  theatre  needs  no  reformation  in 
theory  or  practice. 

It  is  true  that  if  people  of  refinement  adopt 
a theatrical  calling,  it  benefits  art,  provided 
always  that  these  people  of  refinement  have 
an  artistic  temperament  and  technical  skill. 
Goodness  and  meanness,  modesty  and  impurl 
ity  are  not  merely  things  of  locality.  There 
are  low  and  evil  minded  males  and  females 
in  many  walks  of  public  and  private  life;  the 
idea  that  the  line  of  the  footlights  is  neces- 
; sarily  a dividing  line  in  morality  has  of  late 
years  been  exploded. 

Nor  should  a young  woman  be  dis-  i 
couiaged  in  her  attempt  to  achieve  success 
in  the  theatre,  if  she  shows  natural  pro- 
ficieney.  It  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  tlie  dignity  or  the  worth  of  J 
dancing  as  an  art.  Tlie  books  are  full  of 
passages  that  extol  tlie  art,  from  the  Psalms 
ami  Jeremiah  tq  the  treatises  of  Cahuzac  and 
Noverre,  and  the  still  later  writings  of  schol- 
ars, theorists  aDd  professionals. 

Is  it  surprising  that  any  woman  who  lias 
once  felt  the  misery  of  taxlium  vitce,  and 
tliis  misery  is  felt  most  keenly  in  that  vaguely 
defined  country,  known  as  Society,  should 
welcome  any  occupation  that  refuses  room 
to  frivolity  or  injurious  self-analysis?  Miss 
Leah  Lodge  finds  relief  in  winning  a million 
of  money  at  Monte  Carlo.  Miss  Sprule  man-  . 
ages  a lavender  water  distillery.  'Die  hitter  ! 
j *s  surely  a wholesome  profession.  Even  tlie 
peerless  Bathslieba  Everdene,  a more  real  I 
character  than  the  living  beings  just  men- 
tioned, tendered  samples  of  Her  corn  at  the 
exchange  at  Casterbridge. 

Or  is  the  artistic  publicity  of  tiie  stage  to  I 
be  more  dreaded  than  the  notoriety  that  in  | 
these  days  of  "personal”  journalism  follows 
any  woman  in  society  and  beats  upon  her 
with  the  fierceness  of  a calcium  light? 


W hen  Mr.  Chamberlain  remembers  the  | 
, fierce  denunciation  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  once  escaped  tlie  barrier  of  his  teeth,  lie 
must  despise  the  reporters  and  press  of  civ- 
ilization aud  wish  that  words  melted  like 
snow  flakes.  It  was  Thackeray  who  sug- 
gested that  letter  ^aper  should  possess  tlie 
property  of  rendering  tlie  text  illegible  after 
perusal,  so  that  tlie  paper  might  be  used 
again  and  correspondence  be  obliterated. 

Jo  Howard  is  right  in  his  complaint  against 
tlie  rush  to  the  lobby  or  the  street  during  the 
entr’actes  at  the  theatre.  This  rush  is 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  There  are  theatres 
in  this  city,  by  the  way,  that  should  break 
up  tlie  crowds  of  loafers  hanging  about  the 
entrances  during  the  evening. 

Mr.  James  L.  Whitney  may  well  be  proud 
of  tiio  recognition  by  the  Spaniards  of  his 
labor  and  skill  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  cata- 
logue of  tlie  Ticknor  collection  in  the  Public 
Library.  A library  without  a catalogue  is  of 
little  avail  to  judicious  users,  and  so  is  a book 
without  an  index.  To  make  a worthy  cata- 
logue is  a labor  fit  for  the  joint  efforts  of  Her- 
cules and  Minerva. 


A Michigander  in  New  York  excited  pub- 
lic attention  the  other  day  by  eating  five 
sirloin  steaks.  There  are  restaurants  where 
this  feat  would  be  only  the  gratification  of  a 
modest  appetite. 


L.oip~ic'  Thai's  no  reco&m^n datiou,'  answered  Liszft. 

. X'.e.  ve  given  us  a lot  of  mediocrities.* 

. it  that  way,’  he  said  to  a pupil ; • or  e would 
think  \ came  from  Leipsic  : there  they  would  explain  to' 
v . n passage  is  in  augmented  sixths  and  that  would 

e . they  would  never  show  you  how  the  passage 

shou  be  played.’  I 

k *•  t i pupil  played  absolutely  without  color  an  etude  , 
hv  C Liszt  said,  ‘ At  Leipsic  they  would  call  that 

[very  nice.’  ” 

*• 

* * 

' .V  e 'to  Rotoli  is  composing  a mass.  I wish  that  this 
' e\oo  - -t  musician  and  genial  man  had  a better  opportunity 
for  the  public  display  of  his  iare  talent  as  director  of  a 
ehora  society.  His  success  in  this  direction  at  Rome  was 
[ known  throughout  Italy. 

A * 

Prince  PrO  Tern,”  which  will  be  given  at  the  Boston 
\ ni  the  11th,  was  tried  Friday  night  at  Taunton,  Mass, 
omic  opera,  >r  “Whimsical  Fantasy,”  is  the  work  of 
I yi  < R.  A.  Barnet,  librettist,  and  Mr.  L.  S.  Thompson, 

, m poser.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a pupil  of  Prof.  John  K.  Paine, 

’ and  the  author  of  “ The  Sphinx.” 

1 ' ■ i this  occasion  Miss  Olea  Bull  made  her  debut  as  a 
r.  It  is  understood  that  Miss  Bull  and  her  teacher, 
Miss  Call  made  up  their  minds  that  the  ballet  was  at 
present  a sensual  thing  and  that  it  should  be  reformed. 

I believe  that  Miss  Loie  Fuller  has  expressed  similar 


opinions. 

The  dance  according  to  these  local  reformers  should  be  a 
representation  of  pine  trees  swept  by  winds,  seas  in  com- 
motion, &c.  No  doubt  they  will  imitate  the  early  Egyptians  i 
and  give  terpsichorean  imitations  of  the  stars  in  their  J 
courses. 

At  Taunton  “ the  dance  consisted  of  an  undulating  ad 
vance  and  retreat  of  a crescent  formed  by  ten  young  la- 
dies, who  represented  waves,  while  Miss  Bull  was  the  cen- 
tre of  interest.”  The  “ Boston  Globe”  of  the  2d  spoke  of 
Miss  Bull  as  follows  : 

Ten  fairly  prettv  maidens  disported  and  danced  under  the  fitful 
gleams  of  the  limelight,  while  Miss  Bull  tried  to  be  graceful,  as  she 
is  attractive,  by  the  peculiarly  exasperating  movements  so  necessary 
to  a pupil  and  exponent  of  the  art,  but  they  were  not  asked  to  come 
again,  once  was  enough.  I 

The  picture  was  undeniably  pretty,  but  it  was  not  the  kind  to  be 
admired  as  a steady  diet. 

The  “ Boston  Herald,”  in  its  comments  on  the  perform- 
ance. observed  a judicious  silence  concerning  the  reformed 
ballet.  Miss  Bull’s  name  was  not  even  mentioned. 

Miss  Bull,  who  is  a daughter  of  Ole  Bull,  has  been  on  the 
stage,  and  she  was  a member  of  Miss  Marlowe’s  company. 
She  has  thought  of  being  a public  singer.  It  is  only  of  late 
that  she  has  turned  her  attention  to  the  reform  of  the 
ballet.  Pl!ILlr  Hale- 

P.  S.— I have  just  heard  that  Guilmant  will  give  his  con- 
i cert  here  in  the  New  Old  South  Church.  P-  H. 


i If*'  K'"?  "V 


Is  there  a fashion  in  disease  ? It  would 
seem  so;  and  just  now  appendicitis  seems  to 
be  the  rage. 

The  word  is  of  late  use-at  least  in  English 
speech.  You  will  not  find  it  in  the  great 
English  dictionary.  The  disease  itself  un- 
doubtedly is  eo-existent  with  man.  Our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  used  homelier  ^ 

terms.  

Vt  present  the  surgeon  rejoices  in  his  fre- 
quent opportunity,  and  physicians  speak 
ironically,  concerning  tlie  sacred  die,  the 
consuming  love  of  a trade  that  often  recom- 
mends total  evisceration  for  a slight  pain 

Known  to  every  school  boy- 

Appendicitis  was  not  without  a supersti- 
tion that  always  connected  a cherry  stone 
or  a grape  seed  with  the  disease;  but  the 
surgeon  has  shown  the  absence  of  any  fact 
in  the  background.  Connected  with  this 
superstition  Is  still  another  that  prevails,  or 
did  prevail,  in  the  country,  viz.,  that  swal- 
lowing a cherry  stone  prevents  any  interna 
economic  disturbance  caused  by  the  iruit 

Itself.  

" Yesterday’s  audience  was  made  up  in  the 
main  of  in-.mbers  of  the  gentler  and  more  curi- 
ous s-  The  choicest  seats  in  the  court  room 
were  given  them  by  the  gallant  court  officers, 
and  from  their  positions  of  vantage  they  stared 
for  all  they  were  worth  at  the  Interesting  youDg 
occupant  of  the  prisoner’s  cage. 

This  extract  is  not  translated  from  a report 
of  a Parisian  sensation;  it  is  from  a local 
contemporary,  and  the  occasion  is  the  ire- 

fethen  trial. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  mythological 
Valkyrie  to  traverse  land  or  water  with 
lightning  speed,  and  her  arrival  was  noisy, 
a" all  acquainted  with  Wagner  can  testify. 
ll«r  namesake  is  more  sluggish,  more 
.reulthv  in  her  approach. 
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tOVTAOIO  IV  MUSIC. 

Mr.  George  H.  Wilson,  formerly  of  this 
city  and  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Music  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  was, 
Vilikins  like,  a-walking  the  other  day,  when  | 
suddenly  he  heard  a tune  known  to  many  as 
••  \fier  the  Ball.”  It  was  then  played  by  a j 
brass  band  on  the  exhibition  grounds.  Mr. 
Wilson  recognized  the  tune  at  once;  for  he 
had  probably  heard  it  before,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  a line  ear.  His  artistic  sensibilities 
were  shocked ; returning  to  his  office,  he 
gave  type-written  orders  prohibiting  tlie 
public  performance  of  this  tune  on  the 
grounds. 

Some  may  applaud  Mr.  Wilson’s  conduct; 
but  the  judicious  grieve,  for  he  flips  deprives 
the  people  of  an  undoubted  pleasure.  The  1 
people  aro  many;  Mr.  Wilson  is  one.  llie 
hands  were  hired  to  play  for  the  people,  not 
for  Mr.  Wilson’s  private  delight.  And  the 
people  say,  with  Wieland,  “ Music  ceases  to 
bo  music  as  soon  as  it  gives  no  pleasure.” 
“After  the  Ball”  has  been  played  and  sung 
in  Boston,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  print  the 
melody  here  in  musical  notation  for  elucida- 
tion. The  merits  of  the  tune,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  appreciated  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  readers,  who  will  be  glad  .to 
hear  of  transpontine  popularity  lately 
achieved.  According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette “there  is  scarcely  a hall  where  tlie 
song  is  not  now  being  sung,  or  where  the 
house  can  restrain  itself  from  joining  iritis 
waltz  refrain.  It  is  easy  to  call  it  cheap— 
that  is  the  sort  of  tune  which  your  Britisli 
public  most  desires.  We  are  a music  hall 
rather  than  a musical  nation.  Like  ‘The 
Bogie  Man,’  ‘Ta-ra-ra’  and  many  another, 
it  is  no  home  product,  but  is  an  importation 
from  America.  One  can  only  be  sorry  that  | 
the  thing  has  not  got  better  words.  These 
are  likely  to  prove  a far  more  serious  inflic-  | 
tion  than  the  tune  itself.” 

The  success  of  this  tune  is  only  another  in- 
stance, one  of  hundreds  if  not  thousands,  of 
musical  or  dramatic  contagion.  A famqus 
example  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  town 
of  Abdera.  where  everybody  for  a season 
went  about  chanting  “O  Cupid,  prince  of 
gods  and  men.”  “No  pharmacopolist  could 
sell  one  grain  of  hellebore,  not  a single  ar- 
morer had  a heart  to  forge  one  instrument  of 
i death;  iriendship  and  virtue  met  together 
and  kiss’d  each  other  in  the  street;  the 
golden  age  returned  and  hung  over  the  town 
; of  Abdera ; every  Abderite  took  his  oaten 
I pipy ; and  every  Abderitish  woman  left  her 
purple  web,  and  chastely  sat  her  down  and 
listened  to  the  song.” 

We  live  in  sterner,  less  romantic  times, 
and  such  contagion  leads  to  unpleasant 
scenes,  as  at  Chicago,  it  is  true  that  tlie 
Abderites  were  derided  by  many  contem- 
poraries for  lack  of  wit,  and  Isaac  Vossius 
tells  us  that  many  of  these  citizens  were  born 
mad  or  grew  so.  Others  attribute  the  con- 
tagion to  a very  hot  summer,  and  state  that 
a cold  winter  removed  the  delirium.  “ The 
mind  is  as  subject  to  epidemical  distempers 
as  the  body.” 

If  any  sympathize  heartily  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son let  them  take  courage  in  the  reflection 
that  summer  is  over.  Winter  is  on  its  way 
to  us,  and  the  season  o.  concerts  is  at  hand. 
One  nail  drives  out  another.  “After  the 
Ball  ” will  inevitably  succumb  to  frost  or  to 
' a variety  show  rival  melody.  Such  tunes 
have  an  intense,  short  life. 


z z ~ 3 

Entertainments  of  the  Grand  Army  may 
now  be  diversified  agreeably  by  open  discus- 
sion of  the  etymology  of  the  word  Hoke, 
whether  it  he  connected  with  day,  as  Hoke- 
day,  or  appear  as  in  Hoke-tuesday,  Hoke- 
tide,  or  Hoke  Smith. 

This  word  Hoke  seems  to  be  of  sinister 
import,  even  when  it  appears  in  holiday 
form.  By  some  writers  it  is  believed  to  be 
commemorative  of  the  massacre  of  tlie  Danes 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred;  and  the  peculiar 
significance  of  this  derivation  will  appeal  at 
once  to  veterans  lately  discharged  from  j 
office,  or  needing  the  continuance  of  a pen-  J 
sion.  i 

Now  Lambard  imagines  the  word  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Hucxtyde,  the  time  of  scorning 
or  mocking;  nor  is  this  derivation  inappro- 
priate to  the  present  situation.  This  time  of 
scorning,  however,  will  be  over  in  ’Oh 


It  seems  unfortunate  that  Prof,  von  Helm- 
holtz, who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
science  of  music,  should  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  musical  Boston,  as  well 
as  the  city  in  its  social  mask,  and  Cambridge 
with  its  legion  of  professors.  Or  do  writers 
on  acoustics  and  scale  building  simply  re- 
gard music  as  a mathematical  science,  not 
necessarily,  even  in  best  condition,  a source 
nleasurc  In  concert  hall? 


z z - 9 

A London  correspondent  bewails  the  fact 
that  “Prof.  Sanderson  dashes  all  our  hopes.” 
Now,  this  being  interpreted  means  simply 
that  a chemist  will  not  soon  be  able  to  com- 
pose “the  necessary  parts  and  conditions 
of  a living  tin  mg,  and  create  life.”  They 
that  lament  this  should  remember  “Frank- 
enstein," or  the  equally  horrible  story  by 
Edgar  Fawcett.  % 


A Vermont  jury  decided  this  week  that  a j 
swain  of  Orange  county  could  not  recover  J 
presents  given  to  a sweetheart  before  the  en-  J 
gagement  was  broken.  The  presents  are 
not  specified,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  j 
“Charlie”  urged  the  recovery  of  candy  and  j 
ice  cream. 

%t-  13  -?  ^ 


There  is  incongruity  in  the  fact  that  the 
nomination  of  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States  is  now 
referred  for  investigation  and  report  to 
Senator  David  B.  Hill,  who  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  was  a pettifogging  attorney. 

if  we  are  to  have  a Music  Hall,  “Alcazar, 
“Alhambra”  or  “Elysium,”  let  it  be  kept 
free  from  the  gross  immorality  that  is  dis- 
played unblushingly  in  and  about  similar  in- 
stitutions in  London  and  Continental  cities. 
The  very  phrase  “music  hall”  brings  up 
singular  recollections  to  anyone  who  has 
listened  to  the  stupidly  vulgar  songs  and  the 
cheap  wit  characteristic  of  such  English 
places,  and  watched  the  audience  and  the 
loungers  in  the  corridors. 

There  is  death  in  the  pot,  as  in  old  Hebrew 
days.  Poisonous  food  is  found  at  a Swamp- 
scott  merry  making  and  at  a murder  trial. 

In  the  former  case  the  oyster  is  accused ; in 
the  latter,  frozen  pudding  provoked  disagree- 
ment in  the  jury. 

Are  not  jurymen  imprudent  in  eating 
heartily  of  a varied  meal  ? They  have  little 
or  no  exercise ; tlie  air  of  a court  room  is  al- 
most always  foul,  and  how  do  jurymen  ex- 
pect to  keep  a clear  brain  if  they  overload 
the  stomach  with  food  that  might  excite 
alarm  if  eaten  under  more  favorable  condi- 


tions?   __ 

In  a more  advanced  system  of  civilization 
the  juryman’s  diet  should  be  regulated  by 
law.  And  yet  a proper  diet-list  would  tax 
invention.  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  would 
not  cat  beef  because  it  did  harm  to  the  wits. 
Pythagoras  would  not  let  his  followers  pai- 
take  of  beans.  And  in  the  history  of  tlie 
world  an  objection  may  be  found  to  nearly 

every  article  of  diet. 

Perhaps  codfish  would  be  as  safe  a diet  as 
any,  provided  a water  pail  were  always 
within  reach.  The  juryman’s  brain  would 
then  be  clean  and  in  working  order,  his  eye 
would  pierce  through  the  fog  of  argument 
and  his  stomach  would  not  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  the  evidence. 

That  was  excellent  advice  given  by  Prof. 
Perrin  to  the  students  of  Boston  University. 
“You  are  not  so  friendly  with  every  young 

man  you  meet,  boys,  that  you  owe  it  to  him 
to  treat.  When  jou  spend  an  afternoon 
w ith  a fellow,  let  each  pay  liis  own  bills.” 
Prof.  Perrin  is  surely  right  in  attributing  a 
large  amount  of  intemperance  to  our  custom 
til' treating.  Young  men  are  foolish;  they 
dread  the  "charge  of  stinginess,  and  so  they' 
rob  their  purse  and  surcharge  their  stomach 
in  the  desire  of  being  thought  whole  souled, 
generous,  gay  young  blades. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Angell  defines  the  Users  of  bob- 
tailed horses  as  a “hob-tail  art .tocracy.  ’ 
This  is  a good  phrase;  but  wfiien  he  urges  all 
school  children  to  cry  in  public  to  any  driver 
of  such  animals,  “I  pity  your  horses,’  does 
he  not  go  a little  too  far?  Children  are 
naturally  lond  of  destructive  criticism,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  lover  of  a bob-tail  is 
thin-skinned  enough  to  tnind  the  injurious 
comment.  The  only  probable  result  would 
be  a race  of  disagreeable  children,  for,  en- 
couraged in  one  thing,  they  would  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  subject. 

This  theatrical  week  has  been  given  up 
chiefly  to  comic  opera  in  its  more  or  less 
aggressive  form.  There  should  be  a I olo- 
nian  catalogue  of  all  variations— as  farce- 
comedy- opera,  burlesque- opera,  comedy- 
op, Ta,  farce-opera,  buffoon-opera,  couiposite- 
farce- comedy-burlesque-opera,  etc.,  etc. 


The  composers  of  these  entertainments, 
local  musicians  or  residents  of  New  T°rk, 
might  ponder,  with  benefit,  these  words  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

••  Now.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  though  a dis- 

tinct a,.,l  high  talent,  is  one  of  those  composer.  of  whom 
the  l,n nation  is  to  lay  bare  all  the  fault,  of  He  “»> 
Which  that  talent  had  previously  disguised.  Ihc  r i . 
a crude  and  Irritating  musical  Jumble,  wht*  l'“  . 

(Iiialittes  of  self  consciousness,  and  none  of  the  au.  hum 


ni  sin  up  rp  music.1 


Mu,jic  in  Boston. 

Boston,  September  IT,  1MI3. 

HE  nth  saw  the  first  performance  in  Boston 

of  “Venus,"  a “fantastic  comic  opera,”  at  the  Park 
Theatre  ; of  "Prince  Pro  Tem,"  a “ musical  fantasie,”  at 
the  Boston  Museum,  and  the  first  appearance  in  this  city  of 
the  Mapleson  and  Whitney  Opera  Company  in  " The 
Fencing  Master.  As  I was  away  from  the  town  during  the 
past  week  I must  defer  any  comment  on  these  shows  until 
I have  seen  them  ; for  it  is  well  to  “ verify  one's  suspi- 
cions.” 

* 

* * 

And  yet  I cannot  refrain  from  inviting  your  attention  toj 
a “chat  with  Mrs.  Mapleson,"  who,  according  to  an  article 
in  the  Boston  “ Herald  ” of  the  11th,  is  simply  “ delighted 
with  her  role  in  ‘The  Fencing  Master.’”  Indeed  her  de- 
light formed  a headline ; other  headlines,  to  commit  an 
Hibernicism,  were  : “Likes  it  better  than  any  she  has  as- 
sumed before,”  “ Her  beautiful  dresses  were  made  in  New 
York,”  “ A little  white  rat  her  mascot.” 

When  the  reporter  asked  Mrs.  Mapleson  how  she  “ en- 
joyed the  “ Fencing  Master,”  the  siriger  replied  as  fol- 
lows : “ I think  it  is  lovely,  and  prefer  it  to  any  opera  1 
have  yet  appeared  in.  You  see,  the  music  is  brilliant  and 
enlivening,  though  in  many  places  deep.  My  solo  in  the 
second  act,  entitled  “ The  Rose  and  Nightingale,”  is  a per-* 
feet  gem,  and  I love  to  sing  it.  Then  the  gavot  in  the  last 
act  is  very  fine,  and  new  too  being  especially  composed  foi^ 
me.  * * * I think  De  Koven  is  a wonderfully  fine  com- 
poser.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  a pleasure  to  note  in  the  same 
article  that  Reginald  De  Koven  wrote  to  Colonel  Mapleson: 
“ I was  more  tlmn  delighted  with  Mrs.  Mapleson’s  render- 
ing of  my  musi£  Her  vocalization  is  almost  perfection.” 

In  other  words  : 

She  began  to  compliment 
And  I began  to  grin  ; 

“ How  do  you  do,”  and 
“ How  do  you  do,”  and 
“ How  do  you  do,”  again. 

Mrs.  Mapleson  tells  us  that  “ Mr.  Smith  has  brightened 
up  the  libretto  immensely.”  She  has  also  kind  words  for 
Mr.  Hubert  Wilke  and  the  stage  manager. 

* 

* A 

Before  we  see  Miss  Olea  Bull  in  her  reformatory  dance, 
it  might  be  well  to  look  at  the  sacred  character  of  the  terp-! 
sichorean  art,  for  this  act  of  an  amateur  has  already  ex- 
cited discussion,  and  there  are  symptoms  of  an  approach- 
ing cult  with  Miss  Annie  Call,  the  teacher  of  Miss  Bull,  as 
grand  high  priestess.  It  would  be  interesting  to  consider 
the  saltatory  worship  of  savage  tribes  ; to  compare  the 
voluptuous  movements  of  heavy  eyed  Bayaderes  in  Hindoo 
temples  with  the  extraordinary  performances  at  Huitzilo 
pochtli  ; to  speak  of  the  leaps  or  the  sinuous  motions  of 
Kukis,  Gonds  and  Todas  ; but  a short  sketch  of  the  dance 
as  an  act  of  worship  in  Holy  Writ  and  Christian  countries 
is  now  more  to  the  purpose. 

* 

* * 

The  Hebrews  had  no  theatre  and  no  dramatic  representa- 
tions until  Herod  the  Great  built  in  Jerusalem  a house  for 
shows,  to  the  grief  of  the  Jewish  nation.  This  statement  is 
supported  by  the  authorities,  although  some  see  in  the 
“Song  of  Solomon”  a wedding  dramatic  entertainment. 
But  the  Jews  at  any  rate  were  indefatigable  dancers. 
They  learned  much  during  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  for  the 
naked  rioters  around  the  goldeffoalf  had  seen  surely  the 
worship  of  the  bull  Apis. 

^ Miriam  took  a tambourine  in  her  hand  and  led  the  wo- 
men in  a dance  of  exultation.  Father  Menestrier  calls  her 
dance  a “ Ballet  of  Thanksgiving,”  to  the  tune  sung  or  de- 
claimed by  Moses.  Another  Jesuit,  Father  Millieu,  is  sure 
that  Moses  beat  the  time  with  his  rod,  and  he  describes 
the  costume  and  the  gestures  of  Miriam. 

The  writers  of  the  Psalms  called  on  Israel  to  praise  Je- 
hovah’s name  in  the  dance,  ‘and  Jeremiah  prayed  for  the 
revival  of  merry  dances  that  he  might  forsooth  have  no 
longer  cause  for  lamentation. 

King  David  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  all  save  Michal,  his  wife.  Thus, 
according  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle,  he  testified  his  at- 
tachment and  sensibility  for  holy  things,  although  Bayle 
adds  ironical  remarks  concerning  the  punishment  of  Michal, 
and  says  that  “ it  would  be  thought  very  strange  in  any  part 
of  Europe  if  on  a day  of  procession  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  the 
kings  should  dance  in  the  streets  with  nothing  but  a small 
girdle  on  their  bodies.” 

A place  in  the  Temple  was  reserved  for  sacred  terpsi- 
chorean  performances.  Political  events  were  celebrated  by 
ballets.  The  Maccabees  for  instance  introduced  dances 
at  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple. 
Women  danced  about  Judith  as  she  bore  the  head  of  Holo- 

femes.  * 

* * 

In  those  olden  days  Tragedy  stalked  among  the  dancers. 
The  daughter  of  Jepthah  met  the  returning  hero  and 
danced  with  her  playmates,  not  knowing  that  by  his  vow 
she  would  bewail  her  virginity  upon  the  mountains. 

The  women  of  Israel  danced  in  welcome  of  Saul  and 
David,  “ and  Saul  eyed  David  from  that  day  and  for- 
ward.” 


‘ A composition  of  all 


Lambert  Daneau  called  the  dance  ' 
sorts  of  poison  invented  by  tise  devil. 

Octave  Feuillet  said  that  the  inventor  of  the  waltz  was 
not  a marripd  man 


children  of  Benjamin  lurked  in  the  vineyard  and 
watched  with  inflamed  eyes  the  twii  ling  feet  of  the 

daughters  of  Shiloh.  * 

* * 

And  as  the  Egyptians  panted  at  the  sight  of  provoking 
“ Gawasi,”  so  the  Jews  knew  profane  and  peppery  dances. 
The  daughter  of  Ilerodias  danced  aWay  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

* 

* * 

Dancing  was  allowed  and  encouraged  in  the  services 
not  only  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  but  in  many  sacred 
buildings  and  on  certain  festival  occasions  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  and  even  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  old 
Christian  temples  the  choir  was  the  place  where  the 
priests  led  the  holy  dance,  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  congregation.  Bishops  opened  these  re- 
ligious balls,  and  were  called  praesules.  One  of  the  early 
Fathers  declared  that  “ the  glorious  company  of  the  Apos- 
tles ” should  read  "the  glorious  dancing  chorus  of  the 
Apostles.”  The  Christians  of  Antioch  danced  near  the 
graves  of  martyrs.  Each  festival  had  its  peculiar  hymn 
and  dance.  Basilius  urged  the  faithful  to  practice  the  art 
as  a preparation  for  the  noblest  enjoyment  of  the  angels 
in  heaven.  Cardinals  and  bishops  in  later  years  claimed 
the  privilege  of  leading  in  court  balls.  The  Council  of 
Trent  in  1562  was  opened  by  a ball  of  great  magnificence, 
after  the  divine  blessing  had  been  invoked.  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  townsfolk  of  Limoges 
danced  in  the  Church  of  St.  Leonard  the  feast  day  of  St. 
Martial,  and  at  the  end  of  each  psalm  they  sang — in  place 
of  the  Gloria  Patri— “ St.  Martial,  pray  for  us  and  we  will 

dance  for  you.”  # 

* * 

Under  the  popedom  of  Leo  X.  religious  ballets  were  in 
fashion.  A favorite  subject  was  the  parable  of  the  wise 
and  the  foolish  virgins.  Court  dames  carried  burning  and 
empty  lamps,  silvern  lamps,  lamps  cunningly  wrought. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  the  nevrose,  dance  music  was 
taken  from  Psalm  turh.es.  In  pious  Germany  the  maidens 
and  young  men  beat  their  feet  on  the  ground  to  chorals. 
There  too  the  sacred  ballet  flourished.  In  Hamburg  in 
a religious  play  called  “ The  Birth  of  Jesus,”  after  the 
scene  where  Joseph  is  refused  room  in  the  inn  on  account 
of  the  crowd  of  tax  collectors,  there  was  a joyful  dance  of 
peasants  who  had  already  paid  their  dues.  Saint-Mery 
affirms  that  the  Chica,  that  vile  dance  of  Congo  origin,  was 
seen  in  the  churches  of  Spanish  America  as  late  as  1800. 
Choir  boys  dance  to-day  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville. 

Sacred  dances  gave  birth  to  at  least  two  religious  sects— 
the  Flagellants,  who  danced  and  flogged  themselves,  and 
the  Jumpers,  who  danced  until  they  fell  to  the  ground  and 
were  then  prepared  to  listen  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

* 

* * 

Yet  there  was  violent  opposition  to  dancing  from  the 
beginning.  The  opinion  of  the  Romans  that  it  was  a scan- 
dalous practice  was  quoted  freely.  Chrysostom  wrote : 
“Where  there  is  dancing,  the  devil  is  present.”  Cyprian 
said  : “ The  dance  is  a circle,  and  the  centre  is  the  devil.” 

A Breton  folk  song  voiced  the  feelings  of  many  of  the 
Church  when  it  reminded  the  maiden  with  itching  feet  of 
the  daughter  of  Herodias,  saying:  “When  thou  seeest 
dancing,  think  of  the  bloody  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on 
the  charger,  and  hellish  longing  will  not  fill  thy  soul.” 

There  was  a German  proverb:  “No  dance  where  the 
devil  does  not  curl  his  tail.” 

* 

ik  * 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  favorite  pastime  of 
Satan  to  appear  at  a ball  as  a handsome,  tastefully  dressed 

young  man,  and  he  ran  off  with  the  most  reckless  dancer. 
Pretty  Ursule  disappeared  in  this  manner  at  Laybach  in 
1507.  Or  Satan  would  play  the  fiddle,  and  his  bowing  was 
so  vigorous  that  the  dancers  kept  on  until  they  died. 

* 

* * 

In  one  of  the  versions  of  the  legend  of  Ys,  one  night  a 
very  tall  man,  dressed  in  red,  appeared  in  the  city  and 
courted  Dahut,  the  wicked  daughter  of  King  Grallon  or 
Gradlon.  The  stranger  had  a thick,  long  beard  ; his  eyes 
shone  like  unto  the  stars.  He  pleased  Dahut,  the  corrupt 
daughter  of  the  king.  The  stranger  danced  ; he  called  for 
the  reel  dear  to  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  hell.  He  called  in 
his  bagpiper,  a dwarf  clad  in  goatskin,  and  while  all 
danced  madly  the  stranger  in  red  stole  the  keys  that 
opened  the  water  gates  that  protected  the  city  of  Ys. 

* 

* * 

Dancing  was  the  feature  of  the  Devil's  Sabbath.  If  a 
partner  was  wanting  a male  or  female  demon  was  supplied. 
The  dancers  bore  torches  of  black  pitch. 

Sometimes  a girl  danced  with  a frog.  Jeanette  d’Abadie 
saw  Mrs.  de  Martibalserena  dance  with  four  at  the  same 
time. 


YVt>  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  super 
tion  that  a cherry  stone  was  it  remedy  lignin? 
possible  disturbing  elements  of  the  fruli 
self.  A correspondent  culls  our  nttentlor 
n singular  passage  in  l’llny’s  Natural  III 
tory : “1  find  certain  authors  claim  that 
cherries  eaten  with  their  stones  enrly  in  the 
morning,  when  the  fruit  is  covered  with 
dew,  will  relievo  those  who  suffer  from  gout 
or  any  pains  in  the  feet.” 


GUILMANT. 


The  Mosf  Illustrious  of  Mod- 
ern Organists. 

A Short  Sketch  of  a Long  and 
Honorable  Career. 


Gossip  Concerning  His  Personal 
Habits  and  Beliefs. 


Felix  Alexandre  Guilmant,  the  most  illus- 
trious organ  virtuoso  and  composer  for  the  or- 
gan of  ail  me  a now  living,  will  make  his  first 
appoarance  in  this  oily  Monday,  the  25th,  when 
ho  will  play  at  8 o’clock  at  the  Now  Old  South 
Church.  The  programme  is  as  follows: 

Toccatu,  F major 

Offertoire.  I)  flat ...;*//’** 

Invocation.  B flat V i.emmeiis 

Finale.  E Hat ’ (r„nma«* 

jlarche,  fnntii,reec  dmnt  siirapiwjue $ 

Improvisation.  Dubois 

March  fora  church  festival Uelt 

It  is  of  present  interest  to  viow  Gutlmant's  ca- 
reer.  As  I was  his  puml  lor  two  years,  t may  bo 


I pardoned  if  X indulge  myseit  occasionally  m 
personal  reminiscences. 

Guilmant  was  born  at  Boulogne,  March  12 
1837.  * 

this  is  the  same  Boulogne  as  that  once  visited 
by  Mr.  Charles  James  Harrington  Fitzroy  Yel- 
lowplusb,  and  described  by  him  as 
"Balong  Sir-mare— Which  means  in  French 
Balong  sityouated  on  the  sea.  i 
o h .iir<  of  l<,,rin>'r  wonders,  expected  this 
aL?  • V lust  a"<l  greatest:  pliansy.  thou,  my 
disap, ntment.  when,  we  got  there,  to  find  this 
uot  ®ltuatfid  on  the  sea,  but  on  the 

iiM.llitifi0Uloefn0T.-wa“?.°,nce  fsmons  as  the  dwel- 
ling place  of  English  exiles,  who  tied  their 
country  to  escape  the  attentions  of  impertinent 
creditors,  or  who  desired  change  of  air  until  un- 
su  ory  scandal  in  tho  mother  country  should  be 
iorgotten.  VVhen  the  valet  of  the  Honorable 
Algernon  Percy  Deucoaco  landed  at  Boulogno 
e saw  a Dingy  me.Jumcolly  Place;  the  Sly 
thing  moving  in  the  streets  is  the  gutter  which 

that  ‘Tbaeb011’’  ,But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  1 hackoray  himself  admitted  that  he 

of  an  EugffshSaT  WUU  lh°  uart0'v  iusular  oye 

The  father  of  Guilmant  was  Jean  Baptiste 
Gmlmant.uho  died  in  May.  1890,  at  tho  ago 
J,.  r °r  Co  years  ne  was  organist  at  tho 
Church  of  Saint  Nicolas.  He  was  esteemed 
highly  as  music.auandmanby  his  townsfolk; 

““  ffi  imate  friend  of  Meyerbeer,  lie  i 
loundecl  the  chief  musical  institutions  of  Bou-  ' 
logne  and  tho  maitriso  ” fostdred  by  him  is 
U”'v  °non?J  tho  most  celebrated  in  northern 
franco.  Tho  older  Guilmant.  like  Baptism 
limola.  was  an  affable  and  courteous  gentle- 
man. The  relations  Lmtweou  tho  father  and 
son  wore  peculiarly  charming.  The  little  organ 
ml  S C'.'tflmanl  a apartment  in  the  Kuo 

tie  Clicliy.  laris,  and  is  soVbll  known  to  his 
students,  was  the  work  of  tte  father's  hands, 
ft  was  tho  father  s pleasure  to  transcribe  in  re- 
markable clear  notation  favorite  organ  pieces 

that  his  son  In  his  artistic  wanderings  might 
play  from  these  little  maniiscnpubooks  and 
affection.*0™  h“  6y°S  a reui,udl;r  of  parental 


~ : i'h4  • ulot  lau  ghTTT  rhetoric  in  liis  anger,  and 

des  : :ne  dance  as  - the  breakers  of  innocence,  the 

tot:  modesty,-  the  theatre  of  all  worldly  vanities  and 

the  .r.y.'h  of  all  passions.” 

T'-e  . odern  Greeks  have  bitter  satires  against  balls.  J 

1\  ..eh  called  the  dance  "a  vain,  a voluptuous  and 
h.  . thing  : foolish  women  and  effeminate  men  turning 
an  ' . :.g  about,  jumping  backward  and  forward  and  on 
all  <e  persons  bereaved  of  wit;  weariness  of  the 

whole  ' v as  well  as  giddiness  of  the  head  ; surfeits  and 
death  most  common  effects.” 

It  was  Mr.  Escot,  the  deteriorationist,  who  was  pained 
deep  v by  :he  sight  of  “ a magnificent  beau  in  pumps  and 
silk  - ockings,  bounding,  skipping,  swinging,  capering  and 
throw  ug  himself  into  10,000  attitudes  till  his  face  glows 
with  fever  and  distils  perspiration.” 

I? 

* 

But  good  men  nave  couflfenanced  the  girt.  Lucian  re- 
....  dt  d it  as  • an  elegant ’thing.  whi\»  cheereth  up  the 
mind,  exefeiseth  the  body,  delights  the  spectators,  which 
ic.ieheth  many  comely  gestures,  equally  affecting  the  ears,  I 
eyes  iind  soul  itself.”  jj 

Plutarch  did  not  condemn  it  ; Socrates  learned  late  in 
life  ; Plato  would  have  dancing  schools  in  his  common- 
wealth ; Scaliger  was  an  accomplished  dancer. 

Dr.  Johnson  took  a few  lessons,  but  he  could  never  “ make  | 
a proficiency  : " Beethoven  was  industrious  in  his  endeavor, 
but  he  could  not  keep  step. 

* 

* * 

Even  in  the  century  when  the  outcry  was  the  loudest 
dancing  was  considered  “ a good  thing  in  the  Netherlands, 
because  it  kept  people  from  drinking  after  meals.” 

* 

* * 

The  jaded  Preacher  of  Jerusalem  admits  that  “ there  is 

a time  to  dance.”  * 

* *• 

And  now  let  us  go  and  see  Miss  Olea  Bull. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  fa  (bar  was  the  first  teacher  of  Alexandre, 
taud  when  the  boy  was  12  years  old  he  was  able 
qo  fill  his  father’s  position  when  occasion  re- 
Gutrod.  Alexandre  then  studied  harmony  under 
j aoustave  Carulli  (1801-1370).  Carulii  was  lira 

li  oi  Ferdinand  Carulii.  a player  ot  the  guitar 
and  composer  tor  that  instrument,  who  was 
| born  at  Naples.  1770.  and  died  at  Haris,  1841. 
Guilmaut  gladly  acknowledges  the  influence  of 
C rulli  at  Boulogne,  especially  in  the  cultiva- 
I lion  of  melody.  * 

Arthur  Pougin,  however,  declares  that  Guil- 
tnant  formed  himself  " by  worK.  by  deiermtua- 
tion  and  intelligent  perseverance,  by  reading 
treatises,  studying  the  compositions  of  great 
men  ami  impregnating  himseli  with  their 
genius.  He  would  snut  himself  up  in  the  church 
each  day  to  master  the  instrument  that  he 
adored.  He  wrote  constantly  and.  meditated 
his  art.” 

At  16  he  was  organist  of  Saint  Josenh  ; at  18 
he  directed  at  Saint  Nicolas  his  lir-tuiass;  in 
1857  lie  was  cnaDelmaster  at  Saint  Nicolas  and 
busied  in  other  musical  duties  at  Boulogne;  lie 
was  an  excellent  pianist,  and  he  played  the 
viola. 

The  great  organist  Jacques  Nicolas  Lemmens 
heard  Guilmaut  oiay  in  1800  and  gave  him  in- 
sirucuoiL  Alexandre  was  the  favorite  pupil  of 
Lemmens.  and  as  a player  he,  too,  became 
famous.  As  long  ago  as  1801  Adrien  de  la  Page 
payed  Guilmaut  a glcwmg  tribute  in  the  Ga- 
zette Mnsicale.  In  1802  Guilmaut  displayed 
the  line  organ  of  Saint  SuiDice,  Paris,  to  his  own 
glory.  While  be  was  stil!  an  organist  at  ! 
| Boulogne,  he  was  known  in  Paris  and 
j in  English  cities.  He  first  played  ins 
I Marche  funebre  et  chant  seraDhmuo  at 
I the  inauguration  of  the  great  organ  at  Notre 
Dame,  Pans;  hut  it  was  not  until  1871  that  he 
was  called  to  Paris  to  take  the  place  of  the 
lamented  Chauve!,  the  organist  of  the  Trinity, 

1 the  church  in  the  Artists’  quarter,  the  church 
where  so  many  requiems  have  been  suug  for 
painters,  play  actors  and  musicians,  this 
position  is  still  held  by  Guilmaut,  and  the  or- 
ganist of  ihe  choir  organ  of  the  same  church  is 
Theodore  Salome. 

X he  rest  of  Guilmant’s  career  is  ono  of  active 
usefulness  rewarded  by  every  kind  of  honor. 
Ho  has  played  in  Russia  and  in  Italy ; Cosirna 
Wagner  in  Bayreutu  arid  Pauline  Viardot  in 
Paris  listen  to  lnm  eagerly ; lie  lounded  in  1878 
the  Society  of  Organ  and  Orchestral  Concerts 
ol  the  irocadero:  lie  is  organist  of  the  world- 
renowned  Hons  rvatolre  concerts;  lie  has  toe 
right  o wear  decorations:  in  January,  1803,  ho 
received  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Ii  is  not  necessary  Here  to  exto!  his  organ  com- 
post Lions,  for  they  are  known  to  all  musicians. 
August  HauDt,  trained  in  the  severest  school, 
admired  the  imagination,  llie  warmth,  the 
technical  skill  displayed  m these  works,  and 
Kuemkerger  of  nunicn  dedicated  ins  ninth 
organ  souata  to  Guilmaut  in  token  of  his  adrnir- 
uiion. 

Bgt  Cuiim  mt  ha«  written  other  compositions 
oi  a lug n order.  There  is  music  for  the  church 
in  his  catalogue,  music  distinguished  by  its 
I ri>y  and  it-,  devotional  feeling,  there  are 
song*,  pi.niupieces,  compositions  for  organ  and 
orci  esira,  a sot  of  charming  numbers  lor  the 
.'iustel  organ,  which  instrument  is  played  by 
liiio.Hi  delightful  iashion.  1 here  is  “ Baltha- 
zar.” a " lyrx  scene  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and 
orchestra;  ” there  is  an  English  version  of 
( .uina-ii.’.  texr,  and  ” Balthazar  ” is  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  such  a society  as 
our  liecbia.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
Guilmaut  has  never  written  lor  too  stage. 

A • 

As  a teacher,  Guilmaut  insists  most  strongly 
on  the  necessity  of  rhythm,  and  his  method  of 
(♦•coring  rhythmic  effects  is  practically  that 
, -Once  taught  by  Tlaupt. 

Guilmaut  is  rigorous  in  the  delivery  of 
"Cantabile;”  in  the  management  of  the  pedals 
l.e  follows  Lernrnen-,  preferring  the  use  of  lieei  | 
aim  toe  tn  -cal  > passages,  never  crossing  the 
feet,  except  in  rases  ol  absolute  necessity; 
legato  is,  witli  him,  an  art  ol  aris,  yot  he  lo- 
ss ts  on  varieties  oi  -tacoato,  which,  however, 
i . a ways  organ  staccato,  not  the  ragged,  unde-  I 
c did  touch  Drought  over  to  long-suffering  ’ 
organs  uy  rash  Pianists,  who  lay  violent  hands 
on  i he  mightier  instrument. 

ili  i -.-te  i»  most  catnollc.  if  i,e  p,  f01l(j  „f 
• -ens.  Knock.  Boe:y,  Cliauvet.  Bernard, 
DuooLs,  he  a,  -,o  appreciates  the  worth  of  Buxte- 


hude. KyfccobHdi,  Wesley,  Liszt  and  Handel; 
and  to  him  Bach  is  the  great  master  of  all,  yet 
Bach  is  not  to  him  a fetich.  Guilmaut  seldom 
plays  a transcription;  and  ho  told  me  with  evi- 
dent amazement  that  he  once  heard  in  England 
nn  organist  plav  the  overture  to  ” William 
Tell;”  not  that  Guilmaut  did  not  recognize  the 
< value  ot  the  overture,  but  luoougruity  shocked 
« his  artistic  sense. 

; As  an  improviser  lie  stands,  probably,  alone. 

; Mr.  Gericke,  now  of  Vienna,  heard  him  im- 
provise a double  fueue  at  the  Trinitein  the  early 
summer  of  80:  and  ho  then  told  me  that  never 
before  had  lie  realized  that  such  ready  mastery 
of  counterpoint  was  possible. ' ( 

The  chief  musicians  to  Guilmant  are  Pales- 
trina, Bhcli,  Beethoven,  Wagner;  and  the  works 
of  these  men  stand  bound  in  red  in  his  library. 

Individuality  may  well  be  shown  in  choice  of 
binding.  I Know  of  compositions  that  might 
fitly  be  bound  in  sheep,  others  in  hogs  kin, 
others  in  full  calf.  The  skips  of  human  beings 
have  been  used  by  certain  iiilurlated  amateurs. 
Guilmaut  does  not  go  lo  fantastic  lengths,  but 
Mozart  is  robed  iii  blue:  Haydn  in  green. 

**•  'T 

Although  he  has  crossed  frequently  the  Chan- 
nel lie  suffers  from  seasickness;  and  although 
he  was  urged  often  in  tho  past  to  visit  this 
country  he  gave  dread  of  the  ocean  as  an  ex- 
cuse. 

*** 

Guilmant  visits  Bayreuth,  and  admires  the 
beer  of  Bavaria.  Absinthe  he  detests,  and  lie 
often  spoke  of  its  effect  on  the  studentsof  Paris. 
English  cooking  is  to  him  the  abomination  of 
desolation.  He  is  an  acknowledged  master  of 
tho  difficult  art  ot  making  a salad. 

They  that  believe  implicitly  in  the  truth  of 
cheap  French  novels  written  for  exportation, 
and  say  flippantly  that  all'-French  women  are 
' frivolous,  all  Frenchmen  spend  their  days  and 
nights  in  the  pursuit  of  neighbors’  wives,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  " home  ” in  the  French 
language  or  French  life,  should  see  Guiimant’s 
home  at  Meudon,  where,  within  easy 
access  to  Paris,  he  ifees  woods  and 
pleasant  fields.  His  family  life  has 

been  one  of  uninterrupted  happiness. 

Two , daughters  are  now  married.  The  elder, 
Cecile,  is  an  excellent  pianist,  and  to  her  Guil- 
mant  dedicated  some  of  his  pieces,  as  the  col- 
lection of  ” Noels.”  A son.  now  of  man’s  estate, 
was  a pupil  at  the  Ecole  des' Beaux  Arts. 

V** 

And  now  it  is  our  pleasure  to  welcome  a great, 
virtuoso,  and  in  bis  particular  field  a composer 
of  marked  invention  and  rare  technical  skill. 

It  ii  also  our  pleasure  lo  welcome  Guilmant, 
the  seusitive,  modest,  refined  and  high-toned, 
man. 

Philip  Hale, 


The  present  extorting  of  fees  from  Amer- 
ican visitors  at  Westminster  Abbey  reminds 
one  of  a story  told  by  Prosper  Merimee.  Pie 
once-inquired  of  a passer  by  his  way  in  an 
English  university  town,  and  from  force  of 
habit  he  gave  his  informer  a shilling,  which 
was  received  with  decent  thanks.  The  next 
day  he  presented  a letter  of  introduction  to 
a distinguished  professor  at  the  university  ; 
and,  lo,  the  professor  was  the  informant  of 
the  day  before.  Neither  Merimee  nor  the 
professor  alluded  to  the  shilling. 

Dr.  Frank  Harris  scintillates  in  the  walk 
and  the  conversation  of  his  profession  as 
well  as  in  the  arrangement  or  the  invention 
of  a play;  for  the  doctor  is  playwright  as 
well  as  conductor  of  autopsies.  A promi- 
nent surgeon  said  to  him  the  other  day, 
“Frank,  I’m  going  to  operate  this  afternoon  ; 
come  and  see  my  work.”  “No,”  saitl  the 
Medical  Inspector,  “I’ll  see  it  later.” 

Sulphur  worn  in  the  boots  is  said  to  be  an 
unfailing  preventive  against  cholera,  and 
the  precaution  was  advised  this  weekly  a 
well-known  citizen.  To  some  the  alleged 
remedy  seems  as  repulsive  as  the  disease 
itself. 

They  talk  of  raising  a statue  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant  in  Paris.  We  Atherieans  are 
not  alone,  then,  in  our  haste  to  pay  such  nl- 
1 ged  honor  to  the  dead.  There  is  a differ- 
ence, however;  the  French  complete  tho 
statue,  which  is,  by  the  way,  a public  orna- 
ment, and  not  a source  of  amusement  to  the 
passer-by. 


But  is  it  not  too  soon  to  pay  such  an  honor 
to  tie  Maupassant?  It  is  hard  to  judge  accu- 
rately of  a contemporary.  No  one  who  is 
acquainted  thoroughly  with  tho  work  of  do 
Maupassant  refuses  the  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  iiis  art;  but  may  not  a possibly  less 
nervous  generation  dispute  the  reasonable- 
ness of  any  monumental  veneration? 


A BULLY  1IECTOB.  V 

n v A 

It  has  long  been  a custom  to  tune  . 

wine  ” a man  wlio  is  on  the  eve  of  a gie. 
adventure,  and  the  hospitality  sometimes, 
turns  tlie  possible  hero  into  a foolish  brag- 
gart or  works  serious  harm  to  his  physical 

system.  Arctic  and  African  explorers,  can- 
didates for  political  office,  play  actors  about, 
to  cross  an  ocean,  are  almost  always  awarded 
this  doubtful  honor.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  a dinner  was  given  in  London  to 
Mr.  Charles  Mitchell,  who  is  now  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  the  man  who  pro- 
poses to  fight  Mr.  James  Corbett  to  a finish 
at  Coney  Island,  unless  the  unsympathetic 
people  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  induce 
the  authorities  to  prevent  the  brutal 
mentui;:,  HH  . 


The  Pall  MalT  Gazette,  a newspITjSIr  that 
was  once  “written  by  gentlemen  jor  gentle- 
men,” and  is  now  controlled  by  a denational- 
ized Americau,  in  its  issue  of  the  it3th  gave  a 
long  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  din- 
ner; not  in  jest,  not  in  irony,  but  in  simple 
good  faith,  not  uumixed  with  Admiration. 
And  so  we  learn  that  the  dinner  was  “ of  a 
quality  not  to  be  surpassed.”  Mr.  G.  W. 
Moore,  better  known  as  “Pony”  Moore,  a 
negro  minstrel,  presided,  and  remarked 
openly  tlffit  he  considered  Mitchell  not  only 
the  ring  champiop  of  the  world,  but  the  best 
i son-in-law  in  the  world.  Other  speakers 
I were  “Jim ’’Hall,  Mr.  Sl,avrn,  “Jack”  Mc- 
Auliffe,  all  of  them  accflfainted  intimately 
with  the  ring.  Ladies  were  present  and 
there  was  much  wiDe.  To  use  the  chaste 
language  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette*  “ every- 
body went  home  feeling  quite  happy  and 
woke  up  this  morning,  with  a few  exceptions,  ' 
with  heads  of  about  double  the  nsual  size.” 
Songs  were  sung  at  the  hanqnet  and  they , 
were  chiefly  of  a sentimental  nature.  ' 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  commended  by  the  Pali* 
Mall  Gazette  for  his  eloquence,  which  is  here 
synonymous  with  brag.  Now,  ready  talking 
was  not  a characteristic  of  the  great  bruisers 
of  old.  Hazlitt  justly  considered  modesty 
as  the  “Shadow  of  the  Fancy.  The  bkstT 
men  were  always  the  best  behaved.  Jem 
Belcher,  the. Game  Chicken,  were  civil,  si-  j 
lent  men-  So  is  Gribli,  y.  is  Tom  Belcher,  i 
the  most  eloqueht  of  sparrers.  * * * 

Even  a highwayman,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
may  blow  out  your  brains,  but  if  he  uses 
foul  language  at  the  same  time,  I should  say 
he  was  no  gentleman.” 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  eloquent^  since  his 
descent  upon  our  shore.  He  should  ponder 
the  words  of  Hazlitt,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  essay  entitled:  “The  Fight  j”  and  lie 
should '.remember  the  modesty  of  Figg,  his 
illustrious  predecessor.  For  James  Figg 
was  once  challenged  by  Edward  Sutton,  a 
pipemaker,  in  boisterous,  arrogant  language; 
and  to  the  pipemaker,  Eigg  replied 
as  follows:  “I,  James  Figg,  Oxonian  pro- 
fessor of  the  said  Science,  will  not  fail  giving 
this  daring  Kentish  Champion  an  Opportu- 
nity to  make  good  Ids  Allegations ; when,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  if  he  linds  himself  Foyl’d  he 
will  then  change  his  Tone,  and  not  think 
himself  one  of  the  Number  who  are  not 
worthy  the  Name  of  Swordsmen,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  signifie  by  his  Expression.  How- 
ever, as  the  most  significant  Way  of  deciding 
these  Controversie  is  by  Action,  I shall  defer 
what  I have  farther  to  Act  till  the  Time 
above  specified ; when  I shall  take  care  not 
to  deviate  from  my  usual  Custom,  in  making 
all  such  (Bravodoes  sensible  of  their  Error,  as 
also  in  giving  all  Spectators  intire  Satisfac- 
tion.” 

Nor  should  Mr.  Mitchell  object  and  say 
that  English  prize  fighters  never  fight  with 
swords.  History  would  refute  such  a claim. 
Prize  fighters  fought  with  swords  not  only  in 
the  18th  century,  but  in  the  17th,  as  in  1672, 
when  Mens.  Jorevin  saw  such  a contest  at 
Southwark,  and  wrote:  “For  my  part,  I 1 

think  there  is  an  inhumanity,  a barbarity 
and  cruelty,  in  permitting  men  to  kill  each 
other  for  diversion.” 

Perhaps  in  Boston  we  are  over-sensitive  ini 
the  matter  of  statuary,  for  our  eyes  are  full  i 
of  shocking  examples.  We  cannot  even  fol-l 
Hflrw  ihe  sensible  economy  of  the  Rhodians 
.who  changed jtht  heads  of  tho  old  statues 
" hieli  belonged,  to  their  city,  and  placed /low' 

• 111  1 _xh'ii--Ui " U£h  t 

pi  “per  to/lippor  the  memory  of  any  person  by 
! oi  tiering  ah  ima.-e/to  he  creeled  in  public.” 
Wins,  we  should  be  obliged  to  change  bronze  i 
l cunts  and  Housers,  if  wd  thus  wished  to 
im.ior  m iglitjT  deal. 


ALEXANDRE  GUILMANT. 

Alexandre  Guilmant  made  Ins  tipst  appear- 
ance in  this  city  last  evenimnjpfi  the  New  Old 


South  Church,  Tho  programme  was  as  follows: 

Toccata,  in  K J-  8 Baoh 

Ofiertory.ln  I)  Hat, Opus  8 , ....Salom 

Sonata  houtiiicale .* — Letiiuieua 

a.  Invocation,  in  II  flat.  it 

b.  Finale,  In  E Hat,  , ,lt  • .Goilmant  , 

c.  " funeral  .March  and  IlJ'mn  of  Seraphs. ’’I 

Canon,  In  I!  minor Schumann 

l'astor  ilc,  In  li '!«  >»  lomlieUe 

Toccata,  in  u Dulioi*: 

Improvisation  on  a theme  to  be  given. 

March  lor  a Church  l-'cstlvai Best 


The  oman,  as  a concert  instrument,  has  bom 
neglected  here  of  late,  and  it  is  lo  he  iu*ed  that 
the  appearance  of  Guilmant  amongsats  will 
awaken  a revival  of  interest  in  tne  orgau  an  t 
in  organ  music.  Tho  fame  ot  Guilmant  Ion  • 
ago  preceded  him.  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  i 
tho  subscription  list  was  closed  rapidly  anil  that  j 
many  i»  consequence  were  disappointed,  'flu.  j 
audience  that  greeted  our  distinguished  visitor  i 
last  evening  represented  musical  Boston,  ami  I 
even  Guilmant,  who  is  accustomed  ip  ajfclau 
must  liaVe  been  pleased  with  .the  h^artlk|ess  oi  j 
Ii  is  reception  and  tho  many  evldon<J*i.of  the  up-  | 
predation  m>H  the  eniovnieiuaix  tws.Uear  ."  * 


'llie  programme  ’was  chariot  eristic 

£^3Si^”3:*S!r,o*';a-.a 

sv^irsgss  rlarttteis,' 

hiant  is  fond  in  Ids  own'  cily  of  giving  coi? 

jercs  illustrative  of  tlio  development  of  orga 
music,  or  of  bringing  before  tbo  public  ?( 
goiteii  cninoositio.is  of  composers  who  live1' 
only  m the  records  of  music;  bur,  a programing 
so  constituted  would  hardly  lie  of  general  In? 
terest,  mid  certainly  not  of  advantage  in  u first 
appearance.  “ ,llst 

The i composers  represented  last  evenlne  as  a 
ru'o  *nre  well,  known  to  our  musicians 
iheodoro  Salome,  the  organist  of  the  choir  of 
tbo  I rmite  at  1 aris,  lias  written  organ  music 
eilo  A i11KJro  •t!>. ll,s  rr(u,lt  Gian  tbo  OITortory 
plaved  last  night,  and  bis  first  Sonata,  with  its 
J?JS!*i!,i‘0»sl0w[  movement  and  linblo  fugue  is 
tvorthv  of  a player  of  the  first  rank. 

the  Baron  do  la  lonibelle  was  a pupil  of  Gull- 
maut;  ho  interests  himself  deeply  ju  music  of 
every  sort;  anti.  Indeed,  lie  founded  a society  in 
Paris.  1 lie  Pastorale  by  him  is  not  without 
• c°lor,  but  it  boars  a close  resem- 
blance at  tunes  to  the  Pastorale  by  Geuir 
francs,  a musician,  who  i%  unfortunately 
almost  entirely  unknown  in  t lio  United  Status 
except  by  certain  organ  chmoositioiis.  Tbo 
Canon  by  Schumann  was  written  lor  a petlul 
piano,  and  is  lull  ot  romantic  charm, 

*"«»  f ' 

The  organist  is  not  as  fortunate  as  other  vir- 
tuosos who  carry  their  insirpmenis  with  them 
Wherever  lie  appears  ho  must  first  learn  the 
beauties  and  the  fallings  ttSuho  organ  on  which 
he  plays.  He  must  on  his  »t  appearance  n a 
town  make  many  experimoMs.  A modern  or- 
gan of  large  size  is  a complex  machine,  taxing 
the  memory  as  well  as  the  agility  of  the  plarer. 

A position  of  keyboards  that  is  contrary  lo  cus 
tom  tries  sadly  the  most  experienced : the  ab- 
sence dr  a coupler  may  prevent  effects  of  color 
which  would  show  tbo  imagination  and  the 
cultivated  instinct  of  a painter  in  music 
But  if  Guilmant  was  posdblv  ilius  handi- 
capped in  a measure,  his  skill  and  taste  tri- 
umphed over  any  obstacle.  Wu  bout  going  into 
any  detailed  account  of-liis  performance  let  us 
consider  for  a moment  the  chiei  characteristics 
or  lus  playing.  w 

it  is  not  now  necessary  to  speak  of  teclminno 
ns  a synonym  with  mecnanism.  It  is  tobetiken 
for  framed  that  sucb  men  as  Guilmajitf’i'mva 

thoroughly  trained  hands  and  feet.  Guilmant 
is  nor  annere  virtuoso  in  the  modern  and  evil 
sense  of  the  word,  a man  that  plays  to  the  «Ve 
i a>'d  strives  constantly  to  tickle  or  stun  tbo  e -r’ 

0 lie  has  great  facility,  but  be  is,  first  of  all  "a 

musician.  ' • 

in  his  playing  of  heroic  music,  there  i^  vi 
overwhelming  sense  of  rhvthm;  if  he  plays*  a 
lugue,  (he  subject  is  given  iranklv,  withtoiu 
affectation,  without  attempt  at  effect  bv  un 
usual  or  perverted  phrasing;  rapid  passages  art* 
crisp;  massive  chords  carry  conviction  like 
tnunderueals. 

An  air  is  sung  ns  a well-trained  singer  with 
temperament  would  sing  ir.  There  is  an  at) 
senee  o.  sentimentalism.  There  is  an  abiding 
sense  ot  the  value  of  simplicity. 

Guilmant  mixes  bis  colors  with  rare  skill 
lie  does  not  a ttomuf  lo  linitato-an  orchestra— 
an  attempt  that  results  in -turn  n;  an  organ  into 
an  orchestrion.  He«  Jia.s  constantly  in  mind 
however,  the  opposing*  qualities  of  legitimate 
organ  tone,  lie  does  not  usA-a  time  at  random 
because  it  js  a flute.  so-call^LiK  pleasing  in 
I'.soif  to  tile  ear.  but  becausjfcr  contrast  or  for 
indiv.du.il  effect,  that  particular  register  ap- 
peals to  lus  nerves— n satisfies  his  longing  for  a 

Particular  color.  Another  organist  might  use 
another  stop,  ami  with  effect,  but  it  would  not 
seem  as  inevitably  necessary  to  the  composition 
as  the  stop  drawn  by  Guilimnt. 

GuiJinnnt  trains  many  ; effects  by  variety  of 

1 touch,  lo  be  sure,  touch  is  more  or  less  affected 
oy  the  particular  instrument;  but  it  was  ot 

i Bt)Qtial  interest  to  the  student  to  notice  the 
i pany  grraaations  from  extreme  legato  to  hail- 
like  staccato. 

But  above  any  analysis  that  might  bo  pro- 
longed, is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  t ie 
members  and  the  brain  of  the  man  are  but  the 
wnunrj  servants  of  an  Eminently  artistic  na- 

ir0‘  a “ - 1,;lturo  is  wkrm;  yea,  passionate, 
when  deeply  moved ; but  the  Passion  is  under 
control.  1 here  is  a seupntty  about  the  peiform- 
anceof  this  man.  the  sereftny  that  is  the  brother 
of  nobility. 

And  so  in  his  mighty  dflhth  march  there  is  no 
spectacular  mourning,  no  theatrical  shudder. 

Jn  his  playing  of  Bach  tlihre  is  the  tumultuous 
outpouring  of  confident ‘strength.  In  his  im- 
provisation, which  was  founded  last  evening 
oil  Jerusalem  the  Golden, " his  contra  >antal 
dexterity  serves  logically  the  development  of 
the  tlieoie.  While  a prelude  or  intermezzo  is  not 
ex  trap  ©CUV  but  a preparatory  suggestion,  or  a 
embellishment. 

i J lie  man  is  revealed  in'  the  music  made  by 

him. 

* 

* * 

Th5$  s<?con(l  and.  concert  will  be  given 
this  afternoon.  The  programme  will  include 
numbers  by  Bach,  Martini,  Mendelssohn.  Lem- 
meus,  Chauvet  and  Guilmant. 

Philip  Hale. 


Vv>' 


Sep 


- 7* 


The  great-great-grandkon/of  Daniel  Defoe 
has  been  discovered.  He  IfSk  an  income  of 
only  75  cents  a week,  buj/ihat  is  more  than 
Robinson  Crusoe  collected  on  his  island. 

They  have  “ lady  paupers  " in  English 
workhouses,  and  the  unfortunates  are  pro- 
vided .with  corsets  at  35  cents  apiece. 



The  tailors  of  London  have  met  “ to  pre-  j 
pare  for  the  abolition  of  the  sweating  system 
and  long  hours.”  Nearly  50  years  ago  the 
abuses  of  sweating  were  depicted  graphically 
in  Kingsley’s  ’‘Alton  Locke.”  Many  ad- 
mired tile  realism  and  shuddered.  But  the 
evil  is  to-day  hydra-headed,  and  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  novel  may  be  multiplied  by  10  to 
gaiipaetual  intensity^ 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  attacks  an  English 
institution  and)  shatters  an  illusion  by  de- 
claring that  home-brewed  ale  for  laborers  is 
absolutely  vile.”  The  publican’s  brew  is  a 
‘‘thin,  sour' and  flat  purge. Tr  The  farmer’s 
bre<  is  “thin  and  unpalatable.”  For  farm 
work  the  Gazette  recommends  oatmeal  and 
milk,  which  is  now  provided  on  northerly 
farms.  Here  is  another  Scotch  thistle  to  pro- 
voice  the  Britisii  Lion. 


Ilenrth  ami  Homo  is  right  in-advocating  a 
course  in  curving  in  cmfege  education.  Wo 
have  alt  suffered  from  the  reckless  exhibition 
of  a conceited  carver  at  ills  owil.  tabid;  for 
politeness  forbids  the  calling  ,’for  mackin- 
toshes mid  umbrellas,  friirwhjf  should  not 
the  male  be  relieved  of  such  responsibility? 
A woman  carving  is  a thing  of  beauty!;  par- 
ticularly when  her  prejudices  do  not  lorpid 
just  distribution  of  the  plecesi  • 


AT  WORCESTER. 


The  Festival  of  the  County 
Musical  Association. . 


tW  Institution  of  a Much  Needed 
ltef  or  in. 


“Miriam's  Sons;”  aud  “The  Bride  of 
Dunkerron.’' 


Special  Dispatc\  to  the  Boston  Journal. 
Worcester.  Sept  20.  It  was  for  some  time 
a custom  observed  faithfully  by  the  managers 
oftho  Worcester  County  Festival  to  have  a 
preliminary  concert,  which  was  called  an  or- 
gan and  vocal  recital.  Thus  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  ambitious  young  singers  to  aim 
their  gum  at  the  public,  and  they  honed  bv  ac- 
curacy of  aim  ami  loudness  of  explosion  to  call 
upon  themselves  the  attention  of  the  managers 
with  a view  to  future  engagement  at  the  more 
important  concerts.  The  bore  of  these  guns 
was  of  varying  size;  at  times  it  was  of  colossal 
dimensions.  And  not  infrequently  the  cannon 
turned  out  to  be  a pop-gun. 

This  yoar  the  usual  exhibition  of  pale  and 
trembling  vocal  mediocrity  was  omitted,  and 
most  wisely;  for  a musical  festival  should  not 
bo  a training  school. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  bs  regretted  that  when  such  a 
distinguished  organist  as  Alexmdre  Guilmant 
is  in  the  neighborhood,  the  people  of  Worcester 
should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him; 
blit  I am  told  that  the  organ  in  Mechanics’  Hall 
is  not  in  order,  and  that  even  an  organist  of 
Guilmaut’s  ability  could  do  little  with  it. 

* # 

The  programme  of  tha  first  concert  was  as 
follows: 

Overture,  Jubsl  ’’ Weber 

Miriam's  Song  ” Schubert 

Air,  “Jewel  Song  ” (“Faust'') Gounod 

Mrs.  Nordica. 

Tlie  Bride  of  Dunkerron  ” Smart 

* 

* * 

Tho  selections  for  the  first  concert  of  the 
thirty-sixth  festival  were  not  of  great  interest, 

1 he  J ubal  overture  was  enlivened  by  the  aid  of 
the  audience,  which  joined  in  and  sing 
the  words  of  America’’  to  that  most  useful 
tune.  God  : save  the  Queen.”  But  the  cantatas 
are  neither  fresh  in  themselves  nor  aro  they  to 
Do  galvanized  into  life  bv  tho  assistance  ol  any 
audience,  however  kindly  disnosed.  “Miriam’s 
of,  iriumph”  has  been  called  a mingling 
ot  Schubert  s individuality  with  Hanuel’s  mai- 
estv,  but  the  unmixed  individuality  of  Schu- 
bert  when  he  was  in  trulv  Schubertian  vein,  or 
tho  individuality  of  Handel,  is  preferable  to  any 
such  com  pound.  Commentaries  have  disputed 
at  length  concerning  the  character  of  the  musi- 
cal  exercises  conducted  by  the  Hebrews  after 
the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  tiiev  have  dis- 
puted over  tne  question  of  tambourines  played 
by  the  women.  Adrian  He  La  F.ge  summed 
up  tlie  whole  matter  and  g i ve  a lull  account  of 
the  lining  out  ot  Hie  words  by  Miriam  and  the 
answering  by  the  congregation.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  any  of  iliese  speculators 
could  imagine  such  a dreary  musical  arrange- 
ment as  that  devised  by  Schubert.  The  work 
was  performed  this  evening  in  a sympathetic 
spirit,  conscientiously  and  heavily.  The  at- 
tack was  not  always  decisive,  and  that  of  the 
sopranos  was  often  timid.  Nor  were 
dynamic  gradation  of,  tone  always  observed. 
For  instance,  the  piano  chorus  “And  tlie 
sea  near  tlie  end  wassuug  almost  boisterously 
lus  solo  part  was  taken  bv  Mias  Caroline 
Clark  of  Boston.  She  acquitted  herself  credit- 
ably id  the  main,  although  she  showed  an  oc- 
casional unsteadiness  in  rhythm  that  may  well 
h ive  been  occasioned  by  tho  nervousness  of  a 
hrst  appearance. 

After  Schubert’s  cantata.  Mrs.  Lillian  Nordica 
sang  the  jewel  song  from  **  Faust1’  She  was  in 
excellent  voice,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  add 
that  sue  sang  the  air  skillfully  and  without 
affectation  or  direct  appeal  to  popular  ap- 
plause., Smart’s  “Bride  of  Dunkerron’’ 
was  given  for  the  third  time  at 
these  concerts,  the  subject  is  well  known. 

It  is  the  old  leecnd  of  tho  man  that  woos  and 
wins  a sea  maiden  to  his  own  personal  deiri- 
ment  and  often  to  the  destruction  of  the  loved 
one.  I his  legend  tiiat  is  connected  with  the 
myths  oj  sirens,  merniitfdsaud  oilier  female  ki- 
liabitauts  of  the  sea  is  certainly  dra- 
matic in  its  dealing  with  the  tragedy 
of  O Sullivan  More,  but  the  cantata 

by  Smart  is  almost  without  one  dramatic  tou"h 
I here  are  pretty  passages:  yet  Hie  most  poou  : 
Jar,  such  as  the  air  lor  soprano  with  chorus  and 
the  trio  with  chorus,  are  without  appreciation 
ot  dramatic  pos-ibnity.  Tlie  music  given 

t0  i ai!'f)V?ilik'  sea  ki"C  might  as 

well  be  wedued  to  words  in  praise  of 
English  ale  , or  tho  oak.  or  anv  other 
conservative  institution  of  England  Smart 
■ was  a bluff  inhabitant  of  tho  tight  little  island, 

! and  although  he  wrote  a noblo  service  for  the 
English  Church  and  a few  protty  songs  for  solo 
voices  and  male  chorus,  ho  had  little  or  no 
aptitude  for  siage  effect.  Then,  too  he 
probably  doubted  the  existence  of  mer- 
maids, as  did  Commodore  Trunyon.  who  had 
never  seen  one  m a sea  service  ol  thirty 
years.  Inis  familiar  and  sentimental  work 
winch  treats  a tragic  subject  supcriigiaily,  was 
sung  by  the  chorus  without  netieeal)m  slip  or 
! accident  and  oiten  witli  as  much  effect  as 


was  p in. iff) 1 6,  At  llie  sum"  lime,  n must 
bo  considered  that  piano  was  often  an 
apparent! v unknown  quantity,  l lie  solo  sing- 
ers were  Mrs.  Nordlon,  Mr.  It  Mger  and  Mr. 
Huff:,  mid  they  did  excellent  work.  It  might  lie 
urged  bv  tile  pedagogue  that  .Messer  Itolger 
and  Mr.  Ihtfft  w<  re  uni  particular  In  rhythmic 
accentuation,  but  It  would  he  ungracious 
to  iusiat  oil  this  objection.  Mr.  Kciger  has  not 
vet  conquered  bis  tendency  to  drag  at  a need 
lessly  Sluggish  pace  In  recitative.  Mrs.  Nordica 
was  admirable  throughout  and  she  sang  witti 
marked  discretion,  producing  beautiful  effects 
by  simple  means.  Tho  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Zurrahn  was  excellent.  Tlie  accompaniment  to 
the  air  from  “Faust " was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Kneisel, 

At  tho  concert  Wednesday  afternoon  Alisa 
Clark,  Air.  Howland  and  Mr.  Schroder  will  con 
tributo  solo  numbers.  In  the  evening  " Haul- 
sou  and  Dlilah,"  by  Saint  Saens.  will  ho 
givuu.  and  tho  chief  parts  will  ho  sung  bv  .Mrs. 
Alves  and  Mo. sis.  McKinlCy  and  ldufft.  The 
audience  this  evening  was  very  large,  and  liny 
sojo  singers  were  applauded  gonornuHy. 

l’HILIP  HAMC. 


at’I/orcester, 

“Samson  and  Delilah”  by 
Camille  Saint-Saens. 


A Remarkable  Musical  Version 
of  an  Old  Tale. 


The  Miscellaneous  Concert  of  the 
Afternoon. 


finecia'  Dispafc'i  to  the  Boston  Journal. 
Worcester,  Sept  27.  The  programme  of  the 
miscellaneous  concert  vriven  this  afternoon  was 
as  rollows; 

Symphony  No  2,  C major Schumann 

“ Honor  and  Arms” Handel 

W.  A.  Howland. 

Concerto  for  ’cello,  op.  14 Davidoff 

A.  Scliroeder. 

“ Hear  ye  Israel” Mendclsshon 

Mis'  C.  G.  Clark. 

“Tlie  Two  Grenadiers” Schumann  ' 

Mr.  Hftwlatuly 


...Raff 


S«lf  }«*  «.  

o„„».  i tiretchen  am  Spmiiraile, Sflintwrt 

®s  \ Fruehliiigsnacht.. . . TV Schumann 

Miss  Chirk. 

Overture,  “In  the  Spring" Goldmark 

Hie  orchestral  numbers  gavo  pleasure,  and 
they  were  well  played  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Zerralin.  As  is  customary  at  concerts  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature  the  audience  was  inter- 
ested chiefly  In  the  soloists. 

The  first  appearance  of  Miss  Clark  was  on 
Tuesday  evening  in  a thankless  part,  ltissaler 
now  to  veuture  a judgment  on  her  merits  as  a 
singer. 

She  has  a voice  of  more  than  ordinary  range, 
aucl  it  would  seem  to  be  naturally  ot  pleasing 
quality;  art,  however,  bas  in  this  inttauce, tri- 
umphed over  nature  to  the  apparent  disad- 
vantage ot  the  latter.  For  in  theSfirst 
place  the  singing  of  Miss  ClnreGjWt 
devoid  of  spontaneity;  she  sings  as  though  sue 
were  in  tho  oresenoe  of  an  imperious  aud 
irritable  teacher.  Her  tone  production,  how- 
ever much  she  may  have  studied,  is  not  lo  be 
oommended.  Her  upper  tones  are  pinched, 
and  in  passages  of  strength  her  tones  explode 
and  scatter  instead  of  carrying  their  full 
quility,  power  and  meaning  swiftly  to  tho 
hearer.  She  is  inclined  to  sing  above  the  true 
pitch.  Nor  can  her  habit  of  pumping  her 
voioe.  after  tlie  manner  of  an  unskilled  or- 
ganist’s use  of  the  swell  pedal,  bo  roadily  pir- 
doned.  Occasionally  she  showed  traces  of  tem- 
perament, as  in  the  song  by  Schumann,  which 
sue  was  obliged  to  repeat,  aud  in  which  she  ap- 
peared to  best  advantage.  The  air  ironi 
‘’Elijah"  suffered  m consequeuce  of  the  slug- 
gish pace  of  the  last  movement. 

Miss  Clark  has  undoubted  natural  ad- 
vantages, but  she  is  not  yet  ready  for  appear- 
ance at  such  a festival.  She  has  studied 
enough  in  a certain  lastnon ; probably  she  lias 
studied  too  much.  She  needs  the  experience 
gained  by  singing  in  smaller  towns  and  In 
"rough  and  ready  ” concerts:  she  should  sing 
to  tier  audience,  not  to  her  book;  and  not  in 
constant  recollection  of  a teacher's  theoretical 
advice.  Aliss  Clark  should  give  her  natural 
voice  a fairer  opportuuity. 

Mr.  Howland  was  born  in  Worcester,  and  ho 
is  now  22  vears  old.  He  bas  gained  experience 
in  church  and  on  the  stage.  Last  fall  ho  was 
engaged  by  “tlie  Bostonians”  to  sing  alter- 
nately with  Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Howland  lias 
a baritone  voice  of  agreeable  quality.  "Honor 
and  Arms”  was  an  unfortunate  selectidn,  as  it 
exposed  t e weakness  ot  his  lower  tones.  Nor 
does  an  orchestral  accompaniment  enhance  the 
value  o,  " iho  Two  Grenadiers.”  “Tue  Alar- 
sellaise,”  by  tho  way,  is  almost  always  taaen 
at  too  slow  a Dace,  in  other  countries 
than  France.,  when  it  is  either 

sung  or  played  ; surely  the  French  should  know 
the  proper  movement  of  their  own  tune.  Mr. 
Howland  also  sang  “Bid  Me  10  Live”  and 
a familiar  a.r  by  Boltm.  He  made  a iavorablo 
impression  and  he  showed  natural  musical 
taste  and  feeling,  although  his  cadonces  in  the 
air  by  Handel  were  at  times  awkwardly  man- 
aged. 

Air.  Schroeder  was  applauded  loudly  for  his 
admirable  performance  of  the  concerto. 

* 

if  « 

Saint-Saens’s  " Samson  and  Delilah,”  a “ bib- 
lie  il  op  )ra,”  was  sung  this  evening,  and  it  was 
the  fir.it  performance  m New  England,  even  In 
! concert  dress.  The  work  was  first  aung  iu  tho 
i United  States  March  25,  18‘J2,  in  New  York,  by 
the  Oratorio  Society  under  Walter  Damroscli, 
when  Mrs.  Kitter-Goetze  was  the  Delilau  and 
Montariel  the  Samson,  it  is  not  flattering  to 
local  pride  that  nosocioty  in  Boston  has  thought 
ot  bringing  out  this  celebrated  coiupo.ition. 
Nor  Is  the  privilege  ot  bearing  two  perform- 
ances of  “ The  Messiah  ” in  one  season  a com- 
pensation for  the  nogleot  of  modem  works. 

Novelty*  rtnm«  kto  in  r»n. 


ihe  History  of  “Samson  ami  Delilah  " is^#p 
some  resv'octs  singular.  Saint-Ssens  completed 
the  opera  about  1S7J;  but  French  managers 
were  shy  of  him : he  was  accused  of  ultra  Ger- 
man  tendencies:  the  spirit  of  Chauvinism  was 
I then  hijtn,  a»d  the  opera  was  uot  produced  un- 
I til  1877,  at  Weimar,  under  the  direotion  of  Las- 
seu.  and  in  German  Its  first  performance  as 
I an  opera  in  France  was  at  Rouou  iu  1890.  It 
was  not  sung  at  the  Paris  Opera  until  Novem- 
ber. 1893. 

Disgusted  with  operatic  managers,  Saiut- 
8,e  s allowed  liis  opera  to  he  sung  in  concert 
I form,  although  it  is  hotter  adapted  iu  certain 
I respects  to  the  operatic  stage. 

The  story  of  tbo  ruin  of  the  Strong  Man  by 
I Delilah  has  appealed  to  many  musicians.  Upon 
I the  a ory  of  the  voluptuous  woman  have  been 
founded  at  least  eight  oratorios,  six  operas,  one 
ballet  and  one  melodrama 
I Grave  commentators  have  speculated  con- 
cerning the  ch-.racter  of  the  enchantress  that 
dwed  in  the  valley  or  by  the  brook  of  Sorek. 
Was  she  a weaver-woman,  a political  hetaora. 
or,  as  Kenan  claims,  merely  "une  droieS'e,” 
wulch  is,  being  interpreted,  “a  bad  lot.”  The 
De.tlah  iu  the  Italian  tragedy  p.ayed  by  Sal- 
viui  is  in  love  with  Samson  ; she  revolts  at  the 
idea  of  betrayal : she  calls  herself  the  sport  o. 
late:  she  clings  to  his  breast  in  the  temple 
scene. 

And  so  in  the  ltoretto  written  for  Saint- Saens 
by  l.emaire.  his  cousin.  Delilah  is  the  zealous 
priesiess  oi  Dagon,  who  refuse*  to  deliver  up 
Samson  for  money,  but  betrays  him  through  re- 
ligious fanaticism.  She  is  the  sister  of  Jael  of 
Judith.  a 

& * 

The  argument  of  this  opera  is  as  follows: 
Hebrews,  in  a chorus  sung  in  the  opera  behind 
me  curtain,  lament  the  power  ot  the  Pnilis- 
tines;  the  curiam  rises,  and  they  ask  tiie  help 
of  God.  Samsou  pricks  them  to  revolt,  and  is 
helped  by  the  insol  nco  of  Abimelech.  The 
Satrap  of  Gaza  is  killed  by  damson,  who  is 
cursed  therefor  by  the  High  Priest  ot  Dagon. 
Then  comes  the  return  cf  the  triumphant 
Hebrews,  who  aro  met  by  the  women  ot  Puilis- 
tia.  Delilahappearsandlooks.it  Samson;  she 
sings  to  him;  sue  leils  of  tho  delights  of  a visit 
to  Sorek,  and  the  Strong  Man  listens  and  hardly 
heeds  the  sage  advice  of  an  old  Hebrew,  evi- 
dently a man  of  experience,  who  warns  him 
against  the  embrace  of  the  temptress.  The 
priestesses  dance;  but  Samson  is  only  con- 
scious of  Delilab,  who  again  weaves  a 
magic  spell  in  song,  to  tlie  annoyance 
of  the  aged  counselor,  who.  in  the 
fortunate  security  of  old  age.  sees  in  this  fair 
woman  a creation  of  the  Powers  of  Hell.  The 
second  act  is  devoted  to  tho  temptation  and  thb 
fait  Delilah  plots  vengeance  and  invokes  the 
aid  of  Lova  There  is  a duet  with  the  High 
Priest,  who  urges  her  to  boiray  the  Hebrew 
hero.  Samson  enters,  listens  to  the  bedecked 
and  passionate  woman;  iie  hesitates;  he  is  lost. 
Or,  as  the  Kev.  Richard  Rogers  of  Weathers- 
held.  England,  remarked,  in  a sermon  delivered 
in  1615,  "Samson  was  drunk  with  tho  sottish 
and  inordinate  love  ot  her.”  A storm  rages 
without  Delilah’s  dwelling,  but  the  fury  of  the 
elements  is  a'  nothing  to  the  contusion  within 
Samsoh’s  breast  In  the  third  act  are  the 
lament  of  tne  blind  hero,  the  dancing  and  the 
rejoicing  ol  tue  Philistines,  the  mocking  at 
| ramson  and  the  pulling  down  of  the  temple. 

* m 

It  is  difficult  after  a first  hearing  of  this 
I music  of  Satut-Saens  to  refrain  from  extrava- 
| gain  words.  For  the  present,  1 record  only 
I sundry  impressions.  Although  Saim-Saetis 
! deals  here  with  an  oriental  subject,  and  :U- 
I though  he  is  a master  of  color,  there  is  no 
I monotony  of  what  is  vaguely  known  as  oriental 
i co  or  as  iu  Goldmark’s  " Queen  of  Sheba,”  lor 
i Saint-Saens  is  eminently  logical  and  sane,  and 
he  knows  the  great  value  of  contrast.  Thus  we 
| find  the  stern,  austere  compiaiuts  of  the 
Hebrews  opposed  to  the  voluptuous 
song*  of  the  women  of  Philistia  and 
t e delicious  dances  before  Dagou.  Remember 
that  ti.is  work  iu  concert  form  lo-.es  all  the  I 
I great  effect  of  scenery,  co.tume  and  action. 

| Even  in  this  cold  form  the  music  works  mighty 
result-.  Perhaps  the  part  ot  the  Satrap  is  dull, 
but  operatic  rulers  are  apt  to  be  bores,  as  in  the 
I case  ot  Wagner's  King  Marie  Besides,  Abirne- 
leck  is  killed  early  in  the  game,  ihe  very 
sobriety  of  ihe  music  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  first  j 
act  heightens  the  charm  of  the  entrance  of 
Delilah  and  her  train,  and  prepares  the 
way  lor  the  burning  passion  of  the  second  act. 

I And  what  wonderful  music  is  this  same  love 
•min-;  it<  dramatic  intensity  was  felt  even  m 
i me  concert  nah,  although  the  two  singers 
j were  not  ol  dramatic  power.  After  the  intensity 
of  the  second  acl,  a third  act  would  seem  to  ue 
i necessarily  tame  or  even  ludicrou-,  lor  desorip- 
I live  music  that  concerns ilsell  with  the  destruc- 
tion or  great  buildings  must  be  either  sublime 
or  the  wel -known  alternative.  The  lament  of 
I Sim. son.  interrupted  bv  ihe  reproaches  of  his 
I countrymen,  takes  the  mind  aivav  from 
I the  ■etisuouetiess  of  tne  preceding  scene. 

I and  Ttlie  pallet  accentuates  the  irony  of  the 
i situation  that  follows  that  is  the  mocking  of 

| tne  nurni  man  wno  is  destined  to~ bo  the  de- 
• trover  of  those  rejoicing.  Many  paragraphs 
m.ght  be  written  concerning  the  finale,  with  Us 
I skillfully-made  canon  and  chorus,  that  brings 
contrast  and  yet  continually  excites  the  hearer 
until  the  hero  strains  at  the  pillars,  and  above 
ha  orchestral  fury  t*  heard  a shriek  of  dis- 
may. I 

There  are  innumerable  matters  of  detail  that 
should  be  noticeacarofully.  Put  time  now  lor-' 
bid*.  Vet  it  may  bo  said  in  short  that 
:his  work  of  Saint-.Saens  is  very  effective 
in  it*  concert  form.  Upon  the  operatic 
stage  many  of  the  scene*  must  be  overwhelm- 
;ng.  When  Ihe  difficulties  of  the  work  are 
taken  into  consideration  tho  Worcester  County 
Associauo  j mu»l  be  congratulated  warmly  ou 
the  success  ol  tlio  performance.  It  is  true  that 
the  per lorrnance  was  not  an  ideal  one,  and  such 
per  tor  malice*  are  rare. 

One  mufnt  dispute  the  correctness  of  certain 
movements  taken  in  the  music  of  the  He- 
brews In  the  first  act,  for  they  were  taken  at 
too  slow  a pace,  arid  so  there  were  solo  pas- 
sages that  were  dragged,  particularly  in  the 
fif>t  and  second  acts.  Hut  toe  chorus  sang 
with  evidont  interest  and  oUen  with  genuine 
! power. 

Ihe  superb  instrumentation  was  lovingly 
I handled  bv  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Zerrahn  may 
| Weil  fee;  proud  of  the  result  of  an  ambitious 

iand  even  dangerous  undertaking.  Ihe  solo 
part*  abound  in  difficulties,  and  tue  chief  parts 
make  peculiar  dem  md.  upon  the  singers.  Mrs. 

A yea,  the  Utiittph,  was  excellent  as  a rule 
from  the  purely  musical  standpoint,  but  she  is 
not  of  lh>-  temperament  of  a Deli i ah.  She  was 
. uot  me  Delilah  ’.ha:  overcame  the  strongman, 
j Mr.  J.  n.  McKinley,  the  Samson,  lias  a good 
; robust  voice,  but  utile  else  can  be  said  in  bis 
j favor,  lie  ha<  not  mastered  the  art  of  singing 
I and  he  lacks  experience  and  dramatic  instinct. 

Mr.  Dufft  saug  the  part  oi  the  High  Rriest 
I wim  appreciation  of  the  tnu-ic,  allbougu  tne 
'■  : ar  . call,  :«,r  a more  heroic  voice. 


Mr.  MorawskiV wbo~  acted  as  musical  man  of 
*U  work,  was  alternately  Abimelech.  an. olu 
Hebrew,  and  a second  Philistine  messenger. 
.Mr.  H.  ii  Robinson  was  also  a Philistine,  there 
were  many  musicians  from  other  towns  in  the 
large  and  enthusiastic  audienca 

ldto  concerts  Thursday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing will  bo  of  a miscellaneous  nature.  Iu  the 
afternoon  tliero  will  be  orohcstral  numbers  and 
Mendelssohn's  ” Uoveley ’’  and  solos  by  Mrs. 
Nordics,  Airs.  Linde  and  Air.  Do  1 achmann, 
ivlio  will  play  Chopin's  F minor  concerto. 

In  tho  evening  sir.  Dvorak  will  lead  his  149th 
psalm  and  Husietzka  overtuae^and  Mrs.  Oat- 
berg  Airs.  Fisuo  and  Mrs.  McKinley  and 
Fischer  will  sing.  Alhertuie  will  not  play. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  Altss  Alaude 

i'°"’0lL  Philip  Hale. 


THE  WORCESTER  FESTIVAL, 

Two  Concerts  of  a Very  Miscellane- 
ous Nature. 

Special  Dispa'.c'i  to  the  Boston  Journo.’. 

Worcester,  Sent.  28.  Tito  programme  ol  the 
concert  this  afternoon  was  as  follows: 

Symphony,  No.  8 lieothoven 

Xirainatlc  Serna,  “Jael  ” Jordan 

Mrs.  Nontlca. 

Concerto  for  piano,  F minor Chopin 

Mr.  de  l’achinann.  . . 

(al  Aria,  “I  Capuletied  i Monteooht 11-llim 

(bj  Intermezzo,  “ Cavallerla  rusttcumi ” Mascagni 

Mrs.  Rosa  Linde. 

(“Poeme  d’  amour  ” Henselt 

PiauO  Solos  - “La  Fileuse  ” Rail 

( Mazurka  bi-lUiunte Listz 

Mr.  do  Pachmann. 

Loreley Mendelssohn 

With  solo  by  Mrs.  N’ordica. 

Mechanics’  Hall  was  filled  this  afternoon 
to  overflowing  with  an  audience  that  applauded 
vigorously  and  impartially  that  which  was 
good  and  that  which  was  bad.  The  symphony 
gavo  pleasure.  Air.  Jordan’s  “Jael,”  which  was 
given  hero  for  the  first  time,  was  first  produced 
at  a Taunton  festival  and  sung  then  by  Mrs. 
Spoo  it  It  is  a more  or  less  dramatic  setting 
of  the  fiy  of  the  treacherous  hospitality  of 
Jael,  wlio  violated  Oriental  courtesy  and  the 
instinct  of  womanhood  by  driving  a nail  into 
the  head  of  the  weary,  uususpioious  Sisera.  Air. 
Jordan  is  a conductor  of  undoubted  ability,  and 
in  many  ways  a musician  of  excellent  taste,  but 
liis  ambition  this  time  lecl  him  beyond  his  abil- 
ity. He  conducted  his  composition. 

Airs.  Norctica  was  uot  at  her  best,  and  she 
sang  Mr.  Jordan’s  music  carelessly  ; but  by  the 
judicious  use  of  a tone  of  high  pitch  she 
awakened  enthusiastic  aDplause. 

Aleudelssohn  spent  considerable  time  and 
much  ink  iu  decrying  the  operas  written  by 
other comoosers  oi  his  day.  It  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  if  he  had  written  an  opera 
tiiat  would  have  commanded  respectful  atten- 
tion. The  fragments  of  “Uoretey”  do  not 
point  to  any  probable  success  ii  Mendelssohn 
had  buckled  himself  to  an  operatic  task  earlier 
in  lus  life.  Tne  work  ot  the  chorus  was  ou.y 
fair,  and  Mrs.  Nordiea  did  not  make  much  of 
her  part,  ihe  English  translation  of  the  text 
is  a fearful  and  wonderful  tiling.  Here  are  two 
lines  that  are  recommended  to  singers  for 
enunciation,  and  may  also  serve  as  a test 
of  sobriety: 

“ The  shiptackle  shatters. 

The  oaks  riven  crash.’’ 

Airs.  Rosa  Linde  was  unfortunate  in  her  selec- 
tions. She  sang  an  antiquated  air  from  Bel- 
lini’s version  oi  the  storv  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
As  the  instrumental  parts  were  found  to  be  in- 
complete, she  sang  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment. Her  other  selection  was  a vocal  arrange- 
ment of  the  Intermezzo  irom  “Cavailona  rusll- 
c.tna.”  an  arrangement  that  is  indeed  a mon- 
strosity. Let  us  tneu  draw  the  veil  of  charity 
over  her  appearance. 

Llio  hero  of  the  afternoon  was  Vladimir  de 
Pachmann,  who  gave  a most  delightful  jxer- 
formance  ol  the  E minor  concerto  by  iMiotmi. 
Tliere  is  no  need  at  this  late  day  of  dwelling 
upon  tlio  characteristics  oi  this  romantic  and 
extraordinary  pianist.  Repeated  hearings 
do  not  dispel  the  charm  of  Ins  ptaytug. 
and  even  sufferers  from  acute  or 
chronic  Paderewski  mania  may  find  solace 
and  possibly  a cure  in  listening  to  this  mau 
who  knows  tho  secrets  ot  Chopin.  Tho  smaller 
pieces  were  played  in  a lascmatiug  manner. 
Tee  pianist  wa>  applauded  enthusiastically  and 
recalled.  For  the  benefit  ot  those  wno  are  till- 
able to  see  ill  de  Pachmann  anything  but  a 
loolish  jester,  it  may  be  slated  that  Ins  conduct 
on  tins  occasion  was  characterized  by  a sober- 
ness and  a dignity  that  would  have  satisfied  the 
most  exacting.  And  lor  tne  benefit  of  those  who 
are  interested  so  passionately  lit  “tiio  hirsute 
guogpapny”  ot  musicians,  1 hasten  to  add  that 
de  l'acninann  now  appears  with  a otoseiy 
shaven  face. 

Tliis  was  tho  programme  of  tho  evening  con- 


cert: 

140th  Psalm 

....Dvorak 

-Mr.  linui  Fischer. 

.urs.  Caroline  Ustbei  j;. 

Mr.  Winiernltz. 

Thu  Prize  8o uz.  **  Masbcrsingera'’ 

3ir.  J.  ii.  .McKinley. 

“ Waldeiiiacht” 

.Mia.  Katherine  Fisk. 

...Schubert 

Mr.  Fischer. 

“ Suicldlo”  (*‘  La  Oloconda”;  

Mr.  Oalberg. 

Intermezzo,  La  Source" 

i ••  Wliat  the  Chimney  dan^’ 

. .Ponchlelli 

, .. . .Delibei 
...Griswold 

Sextet,  •*  Lucia” 

Mra.  Oftberg,  Mr*.  FU*.  Mown*.  Kicker, 
Du  Mi,  Fischer. 

. . . Donizetti 
McKimev, 

Kalser-marson 

. . . . Wanner 

But  the  programmes  ol  iltes!  miscellaneous 
concert-  are  apt  to  ue  changed  in  the  twinkling 
01  all  eye,  ami  «)  air.  Fi.cner  sang  tne  air  ot  the 
cariimal  irum  “Li  JuiVe,”  and  Mr-.  I isk  sub- 
si I mted  “On.  rendiini,”  .rein  “Mnrane”  lur 
the  announced  song  hy  Scuubert.  Again  ihe 
hail  was  crowded  and  mere  tv  -s  tumultuous  ap- 
pidu-e.  Each  singer  appeared  armed  with  what 
is  known  pupuiariy  as  an  "encore.”  It  is  not, 
necessary,  and  perhaps  it. would  not  be  profita- 
ble, to  discuss  tne  concert  at  length.  Mr. 
Dvorak  was  greeted  heartily  by  the 
audience  and  orchestra  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  conduct  ins  noble  psalm, 
and  alter  mo  final  chord  he  was  recalled  again/ 


t 

turd  agiin.  ~Airs.  Ostberg  showed  herself  to  be  a T 
dramatic  singer  ot  experience,  and  the  dwedi-li 
songs  which  she  sang  atter  the  arias  evidently 
gave  much  pleasure  to  the  audience.  Airs. 
Kutlutriuu  Fisk  is  heard  to  best  advantage  in 
songs  mat  ask  such  questions  as,  " What  do  you 
see  in  tho  firelight,  darling?”  Air.  Fdiix  Wiu- 
lernitz,  who  look  the  place  of  Air.  Aihertmi  at 
short  notice,  was  recalled  after  the  "Oiello” 
lantasie,  and  played  with  skill  and  spirit  Bazzi- 
ui’s  " Witches’  Dance.”  It  is  a Dity  that  inis 
talented  young  violinist  is  not  heard  more  ire- 
queutiy  m Boston.  Mr.  Fischer  saug  iu  the  j 
lash  ion  of  his  later  years. 

Orchestral  pieces  by  Haydn,  Lalo,  AlcDowell 
and  Severn  will  be  given  Friday  afternoon,  and 
Airs.  Antonio  Breck  Beaumont  will  sing  an  air 
1 roll!  I”  Thu  Alagic  Flute,”  and  the  great  air 
lrom  ” Her  FreisChutz.”  “Judas  Maccabseus  " 
will  be  given  Friday  evening  to  close  tue  festi- 
val. The  solo  parts  will  bo  taken  by  Mrs, 
Nord.ca.  Airs.  Fisk.  Miss  Olark  and  Aiessrs. 
liiege.r,  Alorowski  and  Cafferty. 

Phtth.  h — 


AN  ALLEGEB  DECAY.  . ..  j 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  English-speaking 
people  have  lost  the  hearty  laugh  of  their 
forefathers;  that  -higk  osparits  ar^  found 
ifeither  in  our  modern  literature  nor  in  our 
moderft  life;  tiiat  the  disease  of  analysis  has 
taken  the  place  of  joyful  acceptance  of  reali- 
ties; that,  instead  of  ihdulging  in  unctuous 
humor,  we,  have  borrowed  for  daily  use  the 
morbid,  prying  sentimentalism  of  the  school 
of  the  self-torturing  Rousseau. 

The  objection  might  be  brought  that  the 
so-called  humor  of  our  race  was  episodic,  not 
chronic,  not  perennial.  In  the  lusty  days  ot 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  when  adventure  was 
familiar  and  metaphor  was  the  common 
speech,  when  bravery  was  in  the  heart  and 
the  mouth,  humor  was  often  the  humor  as 
Jonson  understood  it  when  he  wrote  two  fa- 
mouscomedies.  If  Shakspeare  on  the  one  hand 
created  a Falstaff,  dripping  with  animal 
spirits  and  fun  and  wit  and  repartee  as  he 
walked  or  sat,  so  on  the  other  hand  Jonson 
presents  a Captain  Bobadill,  the  braggart! 
who  “falls  naturally  into  the  fashionable 
melancholly  of  the  day.”  We  must  look  later; 
for  the  overflow  of  mental  and  physijn, 
heartiness,  and  for  the  laugh  of  Fielding ! 
and  Smollett.  If  the  great  Fielding  ionked 
kindly  at  the  world,  and  cleared  away  j 
meanness  and  hypocrisy  by  a burst  of  good  I 
| humored  irony,  his  contemporary,  Richard- 
son, analyzed  through  many  a long-drawn 
volume.  Lever,  whose  jolly  humor  was 
almost  always  on  tap,  was  an  Irishman. 
Dickens,  to  be  sure,  was  bursting  with  ani- 
mal spirits. 

Our  immediate  forefathers,  the  men  of  New 
England,  were  not  humorists  with  careless 
laugh.  They  knew  the  value  of  wit,  but 
their  gaunt  sides  did  not  shake  at  a joke. 
They  dealt  in  irony,  such  irony  as  character- 
ized Sir  Thomas  More  when  he  ascended  the 
scaffold.  They  would  have  banished  Ra- 
belais; and  loud  laughter  was  to  them  as  tiie 
crackling  of  thorns. 

The  author  of  the  “Iambics  ” was  right  in 
exclaiming,  “We  have  lost  the  frank,  hearty 
laugh  of  earlier  years,”  but  lie,  as  a French- 
man, spoke  lor  Frenchmen.  The  English 
of  former  generations  were  a more  moody, 
sullen  race;  the  Berseker  blood  ran  thick;  it 
was  not  so  warmed  hy  the  laugh-inspiring 
wines  of  France;  and  beef  and  ale  gave 
brawn,  not  rollicking  fancy.  Are  the  Eng- 
lish of  to-day  less  full  of  fun  aud  jocosity 
than  their  ancestors? 

It  was  once  an  English  habit  to  relish  prac- 
tical jokes,  one  form  of  ostentatious  animal 
spirit.  Fortunately  this  species  of  jesting  is 
out  of  date.  It  is  seen  in  farce-comedies;  it 
may  linger  in  the  mock  nyusic  that  greets  an 
unpopular  marriage  in  a Western  town;  but 
the  practical  joker  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
public  admiration.  , 

It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  this  age  in  every 
way,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  would 
deny  utterly  the  present  existence  of  hearty 
fun  and  overflowing  spirits.  But  the  Eng- 
lish, according  to  all  foreigners,  were  always 
a melancholy,  splenetic  race.  What  Frois- 
sart wrote  of  them  long  ago  is  true  to-day: 

“ They  take  their  pleasures  seriously.” 

AT  WORCESTER. 

“ .1  uilai  llInccabtEii*  ” Siring*  an  Eml  to  j 
tho  Musical  festival. 

Special  JjUoalch  to  the  Boston  Journal. 

TVorckster,  Sept.  29.  Tho  programme  of  tbo 
afternoon  concert  was  as  follows: 


Festival  Overture Severn 

“tie  Not  A 1 raid,”  Ataxic  Flute Mozart 

Mrs.  llreok-beauinont. 

Suite.  A minor.  op.X-' .....MacDowell 

Overture,  “ Lu  rot  <i’  Ys  " Lalo 

Aria.  “Her  iielseliuetz ” Weber 

Airs,  t'.eauniont. 

Symphony  No.  12  (IX.  ,fc  ii. i Llaydn 


The  orchestral  selections  were  playeu  iu  an 
admirable  manner,  but  the  applause  that  fol- 
lowed was  of  a pertuuctorv  nature.  Mr.  Sev- 
ern's overture  was  first  produced  at  tho  Spring- 
field  Festival  ot  ’92,  and  it  was  then  reviewed 
at  length  iu  the  Journal.  Mr.  AlacDowell’s 
suite  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  tho 
Worcester  Festival  of  1891.  It  has  also  been 
playoii  at  a Symphony  concert  iu  Alusic  Hall, 
and  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  review  its  many 
beauties  or  to  speak  of  its  fascinating  instru- 
mentation. 


V 
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Mrs  "Antonia  Brcci  "beaumnnt  mado  lur  first 
apiiu  iranco  in  Boiion  in  it  concert  pivni  bv 
.Mfssra.  \\oIft  and  lloUnianii  ul  tlio  Mollis 
Street  XUoatre.  ftltfl  is  u soprano  of  a light  ami 
flexible  voice.  Her  performance  this  aluinooii 
Wtts  ill  n measure  it  ilisii|i)ioiiiimelit  to  thoje 
who  heard  her  at  the  morning  rehearsal,  and 
she  seemed  a proy  to  nervousness.  She  ivrts  re- 
called alter  the  air  (rom  "Uor  Froisoliuotz.” 

The  festival  was  brought  to  a close  tins  evon- 
inffby  the  herloriimnco  of  Handel’s  "Judas 
Macuubaous,’  In  which  the  solo  parts  worn 
taken  by  Mrs,  Nora  lea.  Mrs.  Kish,  Miss  Clark 
aim  Messrs.  Kleger  and  Morawski. 

While  the  subscription  seals  at  auction  did 
not  command  tno  liign  )irices  of  certain  form  w 
years,  tickets  for  single  concerts  woro  sold 
readily,  and  at  present  the  managers  are  not 
able  to  discloso  tit  t exact  financial  result  of  the 
festival.  The  ar.isltc  feature  of  the  week  was 
the  performance  of  “Samson  and  Delilah,” 
which  reflected  great  credit  upon  air.  Curl 
Zerrahu. 

Philip  Halk. 
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j A TALK  WITH  GUILMANT, 

j The  Celebrated  Ornanist  Tells  of  His 
Impressions. 

Air.  Alexandro  Guilmant  arrived  in  Boston 
yesterday  morning  on  the  8.0:2  train  lrom 
Montreal.  A Journal  reporter  mot  him  at  tho 
Eastern  Station,  where  Iriends  of  the  organist 
welcomed  him  to  this  city. 

Frenchmen,  it  is  said,  dislike  to  travel.  But 
Mr.  Guilmant  was  fresh  after  his  going  from 
town  to  town  and  his  night's  ride,  and  admitted 
that  he  was  ready  lor  his  early  breakfast. 

You  have  not  had  your  coffee?”  said  the 
reporter. 


"No,”  was  the  answer:  “I  am  a good  Ameri- 
can now,  I take  tea.” 

Bui,  said  tho  reporter,  “if  you  area  good 
American  you  should  start  with  a cocktail.” 
lhe  by-standers  were  startled  bv  this  levity 
of  lhe  representative  of  the  Journal,  ami  no 
one  volunteered  to  explain  to  the  distinguished 
visitor  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Nor  was  it, 
perhaps,  necessary.  Had  not  Mr.  Guilmant 
visited  Chicago  thoroughly? 

After  Mr.  tiuilmant  had  rested  at  the  Ven- 
dome.  where  rooms' had  been  engaged  for  him. 
he  went  to  the  New  Old  South  Church  aud  ex- 
perimented .with  the  organ  until  noon,  l he 
u.iui>u.l  PO-uioii  of  the  keyboards  seemed  at 
first  to  bo  her  him  .or  a moment,  but  he  soon 
rfe9‘V'.cl‘«1  to  the  situation,  and  he  re- 
faithfully  hit  programme. 

His  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting  with  old 

acquaintances,  looking  at  the  organ  of  King’s 
yhapel,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  air  b' 
J.  Lang,  and  resting  in  preparation  tor  the  con- 
I cult  of  last  eveimuf. 

S?,1iTla’U  is  a nian  . f?f  engaging  oerson- 
alny,  affable  ill  speech,  with  original  ideas,  not 
confined  to  music,  and  with  sympathy  in  his 
pf “v:'s ,,  :u  Puts  even  an  am.neur  at  ease. 

X hySically  he  is  d. -roans  a little  under  the  aver- 
age height  of  man,  with  a tendency  to  portlt- 
ness;  hts  hair  is  well  turned  toward  whiteuess 
and  he  is  a trifle  near-sighted,  but  he  does  not 
Use  glasses.  His  face  shows  sweetness  as  well 
as  strength  of  character. 

Now  it  may  here  bu  remarked  that  Mr  Guil- 
mant knows  a great  many  French  words,  and 
H seemed  to  the  reporter  that  in  conversation 
he  used  all  of  them  at  once.  The  reporter’s 
french  is  of  a dubious  accuracy  and  of  limited 
vocabulary;  he  made  a few  attempts  at  Ollen- 
dornan  dialogue,  and  finally  persuaded  Mr. 
Guimant  to  talk  with  him  in  English,  although 
the  latter  modestly  says  that  he  does  not  speak 
that  language.  And  now  let  Mr.  Guilmant 
give  a fetv  01  his  impressions. 

1 was  much  ph  ased  with  the  organ  at  tho 
Columbian  Dx  position,  aiul  as  I gave  four  con- 
certs there  1 had  time  to  see  lhe  lair  itself, 
though,  of  course,  only  sunerficialiy.  It  is 
wonderful,  and  the  buildinprs  are  tine,  althougn 
it  \ were  to  make  a criticism  I find  there  is  too 
nuich  of  an  eitect  of  whiteness.  Mr.  Clarence 
t-doy.  a noble  iellow  with  an  artist’s  soul,  made 
njy  stay  very  a^reeabio.  Then  i went  to  St. 
IjiMiis,  to  Detroit,  Ottawa.  Quebec  and  Mont- 

&flL  ^ far  I have  had  nothing  but  pleasant  ex- 
periences, i had  your  cooKery,  as  a rule,  ex- 
cellent, of  course.  I have  found  poor  res- 
taurants, as  even  in  mv  own  country. 

And  1 find  the  American  character  more  con- 
trerwal  to  me  than  the  Dnfirlish.  Vou  are  not  so 
suit,  so  phlegmatic.  You  are  more  4bous 
on. ants.  In  mv  travel  so  far  I have  not  met 
with, an  instance  of  incivility. 

My  stay  in  the  United  States  is  also  made 
agreeable  by  the  iact  that  I often  meet  old  ac- 
quaintances and  pupils. 

\ es,  I have  a son,  but  he  is  not  a musician 
i J1,0  >s  ah  artist  and  is  now  a pnpii  of  Bougvrau. 

J have  two  daughters ; they  are  now  married 
1 have  always  dre  tied  the  ocoan,  and  the 
nisi  ago  from  Havre  tvas  rough;  but  that  dread 
would  not  now  deter  mo  from  ano.hervi.su  I 
nope  to  come  again  in  the  coarse  of  a few 
years.” 

Mr.  Guilmant  spoke  many  pleasant  words 


■bout  the  musicians  of  Paris,  and  when  he 
'ould  not  praise  he  kept  an  amiable  silence. 

1 In  his  tastes  he  is  simple,  in  diet,  in  en- 
joyment. in  dress.  He  spoke  in  warm  terms  of 
the  beer  of  Munich  ; he  does  not  like  the  heavy 
ale  of  England,  and  he  admitted  that  he  was 
alraiil  of  the  specimens  of  French  vintage 
found  in  this  country. 

To-day  he  will  drive  in  the  suburbs,  visit  the 
N ew  England  Conservatory,  and  after  the  con- 
cert at  the  New  Old  South  he  will  be  the  guest 
at  a reception  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Har- 
j iAfard  Music  il  Asiociation. 

. To-morrow  ho  goes  to  Northampton,  and  he 
will  then  visit  Suringfioid,  Syracuse,  Rochester 
and  oi  her  towns,  .going  as  far  as  Cleveland  : he 
will  then  journey  slowly  tow  ird  New  York. 
Ho  sails  for  Havre  the  21st  ol  October. 


—7 


Music  in  Boston. 

Boston,  Septemln  i ■.  j.  isd.t 

^ pRINCK  PROTEM,”  an  “original  musical 

Y fantasie,"  libretto  by  R.  A.  Barnet,  and  music  by 
L.  S.  Thompson,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  at 
the  Boston  Museum,  September  11.  As  a matter  ol  record 
I give  the  cast  in  lull  : 

T.  Tompkins,  New  Jersey,  collector  of  animals  and  freaks. . . . 


Fred  Lennox 

Prince  DcMocrates,  of  Fogia Geo.  A.  SehiUei 

Justice  of  Fogia Harry  Edgerly 

Law  of  Fogia Thomas  M.  Reilly 

Duke  George ^ Suitors  to  1 Belle  Sherwood 

Duke  Arthur | Princess  Lucie.  I Lucy  Guerrier 

The  Royal  Page * .' Fanny  Lyons 

Dick  Tabor,  editor-in-chief..  J Royal  Censors  f Phillips  Tonus 

Elderberry,  religiouseditor.  j and  j 1C.  K.  Boynton 

McCannister Martini, society  ( Editors  of  the  j C.  A Fuller 

Jack  O’Hartz,  sporting : Chronic  Protest.  1. F.  M.  Tuttle 

Princess  Lucie  DeMocrates,  a perverse  daughter Kenyon  Bishop 

Gwendolyn,  a royal  maid  of  all  work Florrie  West 

Duchess  Maria  DeMocrates,  susceptible  and  unmarried. .Marie  Hilton 
Duchess  Agnes  DeMocrates,  unmarried  and  susceptible.  .Bessie  Knox 
Wild  Rosy,  of  Yucatan,  untamed  but  healthy Josie  Sadler 


Florita,  the  flower  girl Rosalind  Rissi 

Lola Augusta  Klous 

Juanita Inez  Crabtree 


Mr.  Barnet  is  known  here  as  the  author  of  the  books  of 
"lhe  Babes  in  the  Woods”  and  “ 1492,”  which  were  writ- 
ten for  the  Cadets.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a law  student  ; he  is 
the  composer  of  the  music  of  “The  Sphinx,”  which  was 
sung  by  the  Hasty  Pudding  ; he  is  a pupil  of  John  K. 
Paine,  and  the  organist  of  Emanuel  Church,  where  Geo. 
L.  Osgood  is  choirmaster. 


I did  not  see  the  first  performance  of  “ Prince  Pro  Tern  ; ’ 

I saw  the  performance  of  the  18th.  I understand  that  ma- 
terial changes  were  made  in  the  second  act  during  the  first 
week. 

* * 

Here  is  the  argument  of  the  story  as  it  appears  in  the 
program  : 

f he  action  of  " Prince  Pro  Tem  ” is  in  Fogia,  where  the  laws  were 
framed  by  Old  Fogi  and  could  only  be  changed  by  him  and  his 
descendants.  The  Sovereign  Prince  is  responsible  and  suffers  penal- 
ties for  all  crimes,  and  is  deposed  when  Justice  decides  a capital 
crime  has  been  committed.  He  is  watched  by  Censors.  Upon  his 
birthday  the  prince  is  relieved  from  all  duties  and  penalties  of  his 
position,  and  can  have  further  freedom  for  sixty  days  if  he  can  find  a 
person  to  be  prince  temporarily. 

Mr.  Barnet  has  said  that  the  main  idea  was  suggested  by 
certain  laws  framed  by  a ruler  of  Greece.  The  lawmakers 
of  Greece  were  industrious  and  versatile,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  a princely  scapegoat  existed  there  at  some 
time  or  other.  I have  also  heard  that  a German  playwright 
has  used  the  same  idea  ; but  I am  unable  to  answer  for  the 
truth  of  the  report. 

¥ 

* ± 

The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  admits  of  better 
treatment.  Mr.  Barnet  has  contributed  admirable  lines 
and  one  or  two  amusing  situations  ; but  he  has  failed  first 
of  all  in  telling  his  story  clearly.  No  one  expects  in  these 
days,  when  farce-comedy  unfortunately  dominates  the 
operetta  stage,  a Scribe-like  plot  ; but  there  should  at  least 
be  the  following  out  of  an  idea.  Unless  I had  read  the  ar- 
gument before  the  curtain  rose  I could  not  tell  you  the  main 
idea  of  the  piece  ; I could  not  describe  the  pivot ; nor  do 
I now  know  why  “ Tommy  Tompkins  ” was  sentenced  to 
death  ; and  as  for  the  last  act  it  is  a mist,  in  which  charac- 
ters at  times  appear  and  perform  their  “ specialties.” 

Itis  said  by  Mr.  Barnet’s  friends  that  the  story  is  told  in  the 
lyrics,  not  in  the  dialogue.  If  this  is  so  Mr.  Barnet  made  a 
grave  mistake.  The  lyrics  as  sung  by  the  members  of  his 
company  were  often  unintelligible  on  account  of  defective 
enunciation. 

As  I have  said,  the  lines  are  often  admirable.  The  dia- 
logue is  crisp  ; there  is  genuine  wit ; there  is  no  tiresome 
imitation  of  Gilbert’s  formulas  ; there  is  an  absence  of  bar- 
room humor.  Some  of  the  business  given  to  the  comedians 
is  new  and  funny.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  first  act 
rather  than  to  the  second.  In  the  latter  there  is  too  much 
variety  business,  and  it  is  of  questionable  freshness.  The 
card  scene  from  “La  Dame  aux  Camelias  ” is  old  and  it 
was  badly  done.  But  there  is  enough  in  the  libretb  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Barnet  has  a gift  for  uniting  operetta  texts, 
and  this  book  is  an  advance  on  his  former  work.  Do  not 
be  prejudiced  against  him  by  remembering  that  he  is  the 
author  of  “ 1492,”  for  the  present  version  of  that  piece  is  a 
radical  departure  from  the  original. 

* 

*•  * 

Mr.  Thompson’s  music  is,  first  of  all,  melodious.  It  is  a 
pleasant  jingle,  which  at  times  pricks  the  feet  or  tickles  the 
ear,  and  sometimes  revives  agreeable  memories  of  other 
days  and  other  operettas.  Everybody  here  is  whistling 
“ Tommy  Tompkins,  and  when  you  hear  it  you  remember 
that  Millocker  wrote  an  operetta  called  " Der  Arme  Jona- 
than.”  I hasten  to  add  that  I do  not  for  a moment  accuse 
! Mr.  Thompson  of  intentional  plagiarism  ; but  what  Tappert 
calls  wandering  melodies  have  wandered  Mr.  Thompson’s  | 
j way.  \ et  this  too  is  unfair  ; it  is  better  to  say  that  the 
music  does  not  show  any  marked  originality.  There  is  a ! 
.[pretty  chorus  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  but  its  j 


prettiness  is  of  a conventional  type.  With  the  exception 
of  " Tommy  Tompkins”  and  this  chorus  1 do  not  now  re- 
member a phrase  of  the  music,  but  I have  a pleasant  im- 
pression of  the  music  as  a whole.  Stay — I do  remember  a 
quintet,  because  it  was  sung  atrociously.  The  instrumen- 
tation, which  I hear  is  the  work  of  another  hand,  is  gener- 
ally discreet  and  effective  ; it  allows  the  voices  ample  room  ; 
it  is  almost  always  free  from  vulgarity  and  noise. 


The  singers  cannot  be  praised  heartily.  Miss  Kenyon 
Bishop,  the  first  singer,  showed  inexperience  ; her  voice  is 
ineffective,  without  color,  and  comparatively  unschooled  ; I 
her  intonation  was  frequently  impure  ; and  as  a comedian 
she  was  awkward  and  raw.  Miss  Rosalind  Rissi,  who,  iu 
spite  of  her  sultry  Southern  name,  sang  in  a modest  fashion 
a flower  song  and  two  German  folk  songs,  was  much  bet-  1 
ter  ; and  Miss  Augusta  Klous,  who,  I believe,  made  her 
first  appearance,  displayed  an  alto  voice  of  agreeable  qual- 
ity. As  for  the  singing  of  the  men,  let  us  talk  of  the  trouble 
in  Brazil  or  the  music  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians. 


Three  of  the  comedians  were  excellent.  Mr.  Lennox  is  a 
refined  comedian  with  subtle  ways.  Me  created  a charac- 
ter. Tompkins  was  a living  being,  bland,  with  a sweet 
smile  ; a little  vain,  a little  amorous,  perhaps  a good  deal 
of  a humbug,  but  charming  withal  and  sympathetic.  Mr. 
Lennox’s  costume  in  the  first  act  was  irresistibly  funny  ; 
free  from  caricature,  it  was  the  costume  that  Tompkins 
must  have  worn  ; you  would  have  been  surprised  if  you  had 
seen  him  in  any  other,  and  wherever  Tompkins  wanders, 

' in  whatever  scenes  of  future  versions  he  may  appear,  he 
lid  wear  the  costume  of  the  first  act  and  no  other.  Mr. 

cimox’s  delivery  of  his  opening  song  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered  ; it  was  so  genteel,  so  sly,  so  insinuating. 

Miss  Florrie  West  and  Miss  Josie  Sadler  also  deserve 
high  praise.  The  latter  is  particularly  original  in  her  man- 
ner, and  she  too  has  a genius  for  comedy-burlesque,  if  I 
may  hitch  such  terms  together  after  the  manner  of  Polo- 
nius. 

Mr.  Schiller  was  your  ordinary  burlesque  comedian,  and 
moved  heavily  in  long  established  grooves. 

Mr.  Harry  Edgerly  once  made  a great  hit  as  a comic 
dancing  policeman  in  a Cadet  performance.  As  a comic 
policeman  he  was  very  funny.  But  in  • • Prince  Pro  Tem  ” 
he  shows  no  aptitude  for  a professional  life,  no  sense  of 
burlesque.  His  performance  was  a disappointment. 

The  play  was  mounted  handsomely,  and  the  orchestra, 
under  Mr.  George  Purdy,  was  excellent. 

Could  not  Mr.  Barnet  make  more  out  of  the  “ Royal 
Censors?”  And  can  he  not  find  for  the  subordinate  and 
chorus  parts  people  that  are  more  at  home  on  the  stage  ? 

-X- 

* * 

The  stage  management  was  bad. 


And,  by  the  way,  this  was  the  play  in  which  Miss  Olea 
Bull  appeared. 

In  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act,  “ Ruins  of  Haunted  | 
Castle  of  Fogia.  Night,”  a “Sea  Nymph  Dance”  was  j 
introduced.  The  dance  was  “ composed  by  Annie  Payson 
Call  and  led  by  Olea  Bull.” 

I confess  I have  not  the  heart  to  say  much  about  this 
dance.  It  was  a dreary  thing,  and  Miss  Olea  Bull  seemed 
Miss  Melancholia  Bull. 

The  dance  was  neither  graceful  nor  dramatic.  There 
were  rectangular  lines  instead  of  curves.  There  was  much 
making  of  X’s  and  Y’s  with  the  arms  ; there  was  an  ap-  I 
parent  absence  of  legs  or  any  anatomical  formation  that  I 
might  have  acted  as  substitutes. 

Miss  Bull  at  times  assumed  attitudes  seen  in  the  prize  ] 
ring ; so  that  a sporting  gentleman  who  sat  at  my  left  re- 
marked in  a hoarse  voice  that  the  dance  ought  to  be  in 
rounds  with  seconds  and  a bottle  holder. 

In  her  more  impassioned  moments  she  gave  an  imitation  of  I 
a dumb  epileptic. 

And  this  was  the  dance  that  was  to  “ reform  and  elevate  ” I 
the  ballet ! 

Many  have  wondered  why  a young  woman  of  society  and 
wealth  should  wish  to  disport  on  the  stage,  and  they  have 
accused  her  of  egregious  vanity.  The  charge  is  undoubt- 
edly unjust. 

It  is  possible  that  Miss  Bull  may  wish  to  thus  escape 
from  trndium  vitae  ; but  it  is  more  likely  that  she  was  L 
urged  by  her  teacher  to  the  step — and  yet  the  word  “ step  ” M 
is  hardly  appropriate. 

And  pray  what  is  Miss  Call’s  idea  of  a (lance,  whether  it  | 
be  symbolical  or  merely  a thing  of  grace  ? Let  her  read  : 
the  ancients:  Menestrier,  Thoinot,  Arbeau,  Cahuzac, 

Noverre,  and  first  gain  an  idea  of  the  history  of  the  ballet ; 1 
let  her  look  over  the  costumes  of  the  “Ballets  du  Roy,”  i 
with  the  plates  by  Guillaumot,  and  she  will  learn  the  pos-  ! 
tures  of  a famous  school  ; or  let  her  study  the  movements  1 
of  a modern  skirt  dancer  of  ordinary  ability. 

* * 

But  Miss  Bull  is  out  of  the  company,  for  the  present  at  I 


'-he  withdrew  on  account  of  “ the  advice  of  her  phy- 
' who  is  possibly  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  dancing. 


There  were  men  and  women  who  thought  this  dance 


"simple  delightful;  so  refined,  so  charming.” 

-* 

* * 

A:  all  tins  affair  of  Miss  Bull  reminds  me  of  Peregrine 

, . s attempts  at  . crature.  “ He  had  signalized  himself 
several  poetical  productions,  by  which  he  had  acquired 
a ..  share  of  reputation  ; not  that  the  pieces  were  such 
is  ght  to  have  done  much  honor  to  his  genius,  but  any 
: I,  able  performance  from  a person  of  his  figure  and  sup- 
' 1 fortune  will  always  be  considered  by  the  bulk  of 

readers  as  an  instance  of  astonishing  capacity,  though  the 
,-erv  same  production,  ushered  into  the  world  with  the 
ime  of  an  author  in  less  affluent  circumstances,  would  be 
r.stlv  disregarded  and  despised." 


appeared  in  the  Saturday 


The  following  announcement 
newspapers  : 

I Radical  changes  will  be  made  in  the  second  act  of  “ Prince  Pro 
” at  the  Museum,  the  coming  week,  beginning  next  Monday 
i fight.  New  songs,  dances,  features  of  various  kinds,  a new  finale, 
tin  introduction  of  the  “ Sea  Nymph  " dance  as  an  intermezzo  two  ad- 
ditional Dukes,  making  four  in  all,  for  which  some  very  pretty  wo- 
men have  been  engaged,  and  other  improvements. 

* r -x- 

So  vott  see  a modern  comic  opera  or  musical  fantasie  has 
[no  fixed  value.  There  is  no  established  standard  in  these 
[things:  " Everything  is  good  that  goes.” 

* 

* * 

Nobody  knows  why  the  curtain  should  have  fallen  finally 

* at  a precise  moment ; the  play  might  have  been  prolonged 
I or  curtailed,  according  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  com- 
pany, without  detriment  to  the  plot.  Will  the  next  version 

J be  any  better  in  this  respect  ? 

* 

* * 

••  Venus,”  a “ fascinating,  fantastic  comic  opera,”  text  by 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Byrne  and  Louis  Harrison,  and  music  by  Mr. 
f Gustave  Kerker,  was  produced  for  the  first  time  on  any 
{ stage  at  the  Park  Theatre,  September  11.  I saw  the  per 
[ t'ormance  of  the  19th.  The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

I Pnom,  the  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet Hallen  Mostyn 

[ Jaundis,  prince  equerry  and  royal  astrologer Harry  McDonough 

[ Ooo.  the  grand  electrician Donald  Quo,  Jr. 

Mars,  god  of  war W.  H.  Hamilton 

| Cupid,  god  of  love La  Regaloncita 

I Abdul  Mouriff,  a slave  dealer Henry  Leoni 

j Captain  of  the  Guard Annie  Sutherland 

I Venus,  goddess  of  beauty Belle  Thorne 

Absurdaria Cora  Tinnie 

P Peep i Patrician  girls  t Fannie  Johnston 

Isis * wards  to  Venus  * Trixie  Friganza 

I KnowitalL Albert  Shean 

I Itoldvouso M.  P.  Haynes 

■ Prince  Kara,  Poom’s  sun  and  heir Camille  d’Arville 

When  “ Venus”  was  first  given,  it  was  in  three  acts,  and 
the  curtain  fell  at  ten  minutes  of  12.  I am  told  that  Mr.  E. 
E.  Rice  the  following  day  sponged  out  the  entire  third  act. 
To  judge  then  of  the  operetta  as  it  came  from  its  authors 
is  impossible. 

It  may  be  said  in  brief  that  the  story  is  coherent  and 
clearly  told.  The  “Prince  Karn”  will  not  marry,  and  he 
, sighs  for  “Venus.”  The  Grand  Electrician  contrives  a 
machine  by  which  the  royal  party  is  shot  toward  the  planet 
l Venus;  but  the  landing  ison  Mars,  where“Venus”  is  found. 

I Complications  arising  from  the  jealousy  of  the  God  of 
Battles  follow  and  are  ultimately  removed.  In  the  original 
i version  I believe  there  was  a return  to  the  earth. 

The  story  is  told  pleasantly,  and  there  are  good  lines 
''  which  are  lost  at  times  in  the  delivery.  The  book  is  above 

* the  average  of  your  ordinary  modern  comic  opera  libretto. 
With  comedians  of  more  pronounced  originality,  the  fun  of 

||”  the  situations,  and  the  satire  and  the  wit  of  the  dialogue 
I would  be  very  effective. 

Mr.  Kerker’s  musical  abilities,  as  well  as  possible  limita- 

■ tions,  are  well  known.  '\  he  ensemble  pages  of  “ Venus” 
H are  more  to  his  credit  than  are  the  solo  passages.  Indeed 
K Mis-  D’Arville  is  sadly  in  need  of  a gdod  solo  ; her  song  in 
I the  rstact  is  without  character,  and  the  air  in  the  second 

■ not  much  better.  Much  of  the  ensemble  work  is  excel- 
I i t,  and  there  is  plenty  of  Kerkerian  dash  and  swing. 
I “Off  we  go  now  ” and  “ As  we  peep  at  the  earth  from  the 

gave  the  audience  much  pleasure.  There  is  color 
•he  slave  music,  and  there  are  pleasing  bits  of  instru- 
.ion,  though  the  latter  ; •;  often  inclined  to  be  boister- 
In  “Venus,”  as  in  “ Prince  Pro  Tern,”  there  is  an 
I abuse  of  the  waltz  movement. 

* * 

Mi- , 1 J’Arville  was  the  feature  of  the  entertainment,  al- 
ii hough  she  has  been  heard  to  greater  vocal  advantage.  If 
I .vere  even  dumb  it  ould  still  be  a delight  to  see  her, 

I he  is  graceful  in  movement  and  an  anatomical  thing  of 

Mr  Rice  is  a member  of  the  Fleshly  school  of  managers, 
R a-  acknowledged  taste  is  again  displayed  in  the  selec- 

I tior,  omen  of  high  and  low  dramatic  degree.  Miss 
J 'I  iv  i-  a paradox  ; here  is  a woman  of  sensuous  charm, 
I o far  as  lines  curves,  color  and  substance  arexconcerned, 
• ■ . seems  devoid  of  temperament.  Many  admire 


the  fleshly  stolidity  of  Miss  Sutherland  and  the  fullness  of 
of  Miss  Johnston  ; 1 profess  1 prefer  the  exotic  Miss 
Friganza. 

Perhaps  it  is  a matter  5f  imperfect  sympathy,  but  I was 
disappointed  in  the  fun  makers.  They  were  earnest,  they 
did  their  best ; but  when  they  succeeded  the  result  was 
due  to  librettist’s  rather  than  to  individual  effort.  For  in- 
dividually they  lacked  flavor.  Mr.  Leoni  was  a picturesque 
slave  dealer,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  in  experience  is  quali- 
fied to  play  “Chronos,"  roared  nobly  as  the  bully  “Mars.” 

The  operetta  is  mounted  gorgeously,  and  it  has  all  the 
elements  of  popularity.  The  orchestra,  enlarged  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  J.  Braham,  contained  members  of 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  and  did  good  work. 

* 

* * 

The  sale  of  tickets  for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Society  takes  place  this  week. 

Max  Hinrich  is  camping  in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  musicians  of  the  town  are  fast  returning  from  sum-  > 
mer  exile. 

Mr.  Apthorp  has  a stupendous  article  about  Mr.  Lang  in 
the  last  ajimber  of  “ Music.”  Philip  Hale. 
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A Plutarchian  Comparison  of 
Modern  Date. 


Dvorak  Tells  Hard  Truths  iu 
Worcester. 


Gossip  Concerning  the  Approaching 
Season, 


The  musical  Season  is  upon  us.  Singers, 
players  o£  instruments  and  inventors  and  bor- 
rowers of  tunes  will  soon  bs  1 busy,  aud  there 
will  soon  again  be  discussion  in  public  places 
and  at  home  concerning  proper  tempi,  dynamic 
gradatious,  temperament,  stage  presence  and 
all  the  other  phrases  found  in  the  terminology 
oi  modern  mus  cal  entertainment. 

Whether  the  concert  season  will  be  affected 
seriously  by  what  is  known  popularly  as  finan- 
cial stagnation  remains  to  be  seen.  That  the 
premiums  at  the  auction  sales  of  tho  Symphony 
concert  tickets  were  not  as  uniformly  high  as  ; 
on  previous  occasions  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  i 
Speculators  who  bought  heavily  last  year  ] 
found  their  investment  not  worth  tho  candle,  j 
and  this  year  their  voices  did  not  rise  and  fall.  : 

***  I 

Mr,  Paur  has  already  boon  interviewed,  and. 
like  unto  a wise  man.  he  said  little.  When  Mr, 
Paur  announces  the  fact  that  the  soloists  at  the  I 
oonoerts  must  he  "capable  ” and  ’‘classical,”! 
as  He  “ does  not  believe  in  putting  before  the 
public  small  stuff,”  the  people  say  "Amen.1 
Some  years  age  an  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Sympuouy  Orchestra  was  regarded  as  a 
privilege,  as  an  honor;  and  the  iact  that 
a singer  or  nlayer  was  allowed  to  ap- 
pear, was  iu  itself  a warrant  of  the 
soloist’s  worth.  But  Mr.  Nikisou  allowed  him- 
self to  he  swayed  by  personal  emotion  rather 
than  by  critical  judgment,  and  Music  Hall  saw 
strange  sights  under  his  imperial  sway,  so  that 
the  hall  might  often  have  been  called  the  Bos- 
ton Musical  Museum. 

borne  may  tremble  at  the  thought  that  Mrs. 
Paur  plays  the  piano;  lor  we  wore  afflicted 
lately  and  sore  distressed  by  Nikischiau  mari- 
tal musical  indiscretions. 

But  Mrs.  Paur  was  known  as  an  excellent 
pianist,  and  she  was  regarded  as  a musician  of 
talent  before  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Paur. 

Mrs.  Nikish.  on  the  other  hand,  was  a sou- 
brotio  in  the  theatre,  and  she  was  never  edu- 
cated ior  tho  operatic  or  concert  stage. 

•'If 

* * _ 
Mrs.  Paur  studied  the  piano  under  Mrs.  Essi- 
poff  and  Leschetilzki, 

Mrs.  Nikiscli  was  trained  for  the  American 
market  by  Mr.  Ntkisch 

And  yet.  if  certain  moralists  may  be  beiiyed, 

» just  man  should  rejoice  when  his  wife  sings 
with  only  moderate  success  or  even  badly. 

Let  us  quote  froln  the  Rev,  Arthur  Bedford, 
Chaplain  to  His  Grace  Wrioohesly,  Dune  or 
Bedford,  in  17.11.  "And  Salust  speaking  of 
betnpronia,  as  the  Tool  of  Catiline,  to  foment 
(he  Rebellion,  add3  tins  among  her  other 
Qualifications,  that  she  was  taugut  to  sing 
more  finely  than  became  a Virtuous  Woman, 
with  many  ouier  things,  which  he  also  cans 
The  investments  of  Luxury.” 

But  Mrs.  Xikiscb  was  h illed  iu  New  York  as 
the  great  “exhibitionist  ” of  Germau  vocal  and 
lyric  art.  Weil,  “ 1 guess  she  was.”  . 

* * 

Mr.  Paur  iu  a versatile  musician,  aud  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  will  be  heard  here  as  a soloist; 
hut  I can  never  suppose  him  a guest  in  a pri- 
vate bouse  and  playing  a piano  piece  lor  fjho. 

II  is  said  that  one  of  his  predecessors  tints 
lowered  the  dignity  of  thu  position 
el  leaner  of  me  bympiiouy  Orchestra.  And  in- 
deed VI h was  a paltry  sum;  if  the  man  had 
tent  nis  hill  for  Vi.lb,  the  itching  palm  would 
have  assumed  grand  proportions  and  com- 
manded a certain  respect. 

- * 

But  let  us  speak  of  oilier  things. 


tether  or  artists,  real  and  allowed,  managers, 
newspaper  men,  amateurs,  who.  dunug  tho 
breathing  spells,  disouss  the  affairs  of 
tho  musical  republic.  The  audience 
At  an  evening  concert  presents 
a brilliant  appearauce.  The  women  are  dressed 
hamisoinoly,  aud  as  a rule  with  taste.  The 
men  are  tor  the  - most  nan  iu  regulation  even- 
ing costume.  Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  music,  nr  the  enjoyment  ol  music,  should 
not  be  made  to  depend  on  such  involuus  ac- 
companiments. hut  why  should  not  the  peop.e 
at  a lusiiva)  array  themselves  in  festival  attire? 
burely  the  Muse  does  not  disdaiu  xucu  tlaiter- 
ingf  attention. 

This  roupuds  mo  that  the  Paris  Oners  now 
insists  on ■ *■’ decent”  dress.  According  to  the 
vtenostrcl  an  Englishman  appeared  lately  on 
• lie  tioor:  he  was  dressed  in  coat  aud  trousers 
of  white  flannel,  a Dink  shirt,  aud  an  immense 
cravat  of  blood  red  color,  lie  wore  no  waist- 
coat, and  lie  held  in  big  band  a cloth  cap.  As 
soou  as  he  was  discovered  tho  “noble 
stranger”  was  urged  to  withdraw  himself  Irom 
the  house;  ho  left  without  a murmur,  and  the 
price  of  tho  seat  was  refunded. 

At  the  same  lime  there  are  men  whom  if  is 
hard  to  asiociato  with  eveutug  dress.  Dvorak 
is  ouo  of  tbnin.  The  great  rugged  naturmenschl 
"What  has  ho  to  do  with  tuougn. fully  prepared 
cravat  or  carefully  cut  swallowtail?  Ten  to 
one,  his  inclination  wuen  leading  bis  “Hus- 
-ltzka”  overture  was  to  conduct  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, that  he  might  enjoy  the  greater  free- 
dom. 

Dvorak  was  interviewed,  of  course,  while  he 
was  iu  Worcester,  aud  the  following  extracts 
irom  the  bpy  are  of  present  aud  permanent  in- 
terest: 

“ Sucn  faults  as  tho  one  I just  mentioned  are 
incidental  to  a new  country  like  your  America, 
whore  there  is  so  little  musical  knowledge,  ft 
is  a very  big  place,  but  it  has  very  little  music, 
bee  this  orchestra;  it  is  all  Germau.  bo  are  the 
orchestras  ot  New  York  and  Chicago.  Every- 
where a good  orchestra  here  is  an  orchestra  of 
Germans.  Why?  Because  you  Americans  have 
uot  enough  music  in  you  at  present,  not  enough 
musical  culture  to  support  anything  first-class. 

“ It  was  so  in  Euglaud  15  or  ZO  years  ago. 
But  those  German  orenestras  so  educated  the. 
English  public  that  now  Englishmen  are  filling 
the  places  of  the  Germans,  ana  the  music  is  not 
poorer  thau  before,  bo  it  will  be  here  after  Zp 
years,  and  what  i am  trying  to  do  is  to  educate 
a little  part  of  the  Americau  people. 

“Itsoemslo  me  American  men  are  quite  want 
ing  in  musical  entnusiaiu,  and  that  is  one  reaf> 
sou  why  music  Uereis  so  poor  and  scarce.  Thfi 
women  are  better:  they  love  it  and  have  talent'. 
But  the  men  only  want  it  for  pastime.  They 
want  always  money,  more  money,  fn  Europe 
there  is  too  much  music;  here,  uot  enough- 
And  what  you  have  you  bunch  into  a litUo 
time,  and  then  you  nave  nothing  left  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  L hero  is  too  much  music  here 
ior  one  week,  and  through  the  winter  you  will 
have  litt.o  to  make  up  lor  it.” 

The  corridors  of  the  Bay  btate  House  that 
have  heard  the  exclamations  and  the  lamen- 
tations aud  the  rejoicings  consequent  on  polit- 
ical con ventious  or  boat  races  now  Ue.tr  yearly 
much  talk  about  tone  production  aud  technique.- 
Or  managers  and  singers  debate  terms. 

Mr.  Eugene  B.  llagar  of  the  Handel  and 
JIavdn  bociety  was  at  the  festival,  tie  tells  me 
that  the  .society  will  give  this  season  the  usual 
Performances  ol  “The  Messiah”  and  iiacu’s 
"Passion  according  to  Matthew. ” “St.  Paul” 
will  also  he  given.  The  novelty  will  be  H.  W, 
Barker's  “ flora  Novissima."  Mr.  Carl  E.  Dufft 
of  New  York,  a baritone  of  agreeable  voice  and 
musical  taste,  will  make  his  first  appearauce  in 
Boston  in  ” the  Messiah.’-' 

It 

The  Cecilia  proposes  to  give  at  its  first  con- 
cert Edgar  Xiuol’s  “St.  Francis  of  Assisi,”  a 
work  that  has  excited  much  attention  iu  Euro- 
pean cities,  also  in  New  York,  where  it  was 
given  iu  March  of  this  year  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Damroscu.  ft  is  the  story  of  the  luxuri- 
ous early  liio  and  the  working  out  of  the  re- 
pentance of  Francis. 

*’  St.  Francis  ” will  ba  given  Nov.  Z4.  The 
Cecilia  will  give  a concert  with  miscellaneous 
programme  Jail.  -C>.  The  third  part  of  bchc- 
tnaun’s  “Faust”  and  Mendelssohn’s  “ Waipur- 
gis  Night-”  will  be  sung  tho  1 oth  of  March.  A 
concert,  of  a miscellaneous  nature  will  bo  given 
May  J: 

Mr.  Y)adiuiir  de  Paclimanu  will  give  two 
piano  recitals  m Chickonug  Hail  in  October 
aud  one  iu  November. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Ostberg,  the  Swedish  singer, 
thinks,  according  to  tho  account  of  it  Worcester 
•eporter.  that  our  giris  are  better  looking  than 
her  own  countrywomen. 

“ Their  features  are  more  delicate,  their  figures 
more  slender.  Then  they  have  such  grace  ana 
charm  of  manner,  and  they  dross  so  well,  bile 
has  uot  mol  many  American  men,  but  they  look 
like  gentlemen,  she  says,  and  behave  like  geu- 
1 lemon.  Boston  she  likes.  It  is  a pretty  city, 
of  about  the  same  size  as  btockhoim.  her  native 
city,  and  Bosto.uans  are  friendly  aad  agreea- 
ble.” 

We  are  also  told  in  this  interview  that  Mrs. 
Ostberg  wears  on  her  breast  the  Hoad  of  King 
Oscar.  As  King  Oscar  is  not  like  good  baint 
Denis,  w nose  head  was  movable.  1 hasten  to 
add  that  Sweden's  Majesty  in  this  case  is 
slumped  on  agoid  meuaj. 

Have  you  seen  tho  French  pamphlet  entitled 
’’Concerning  Wagnerian  Diseases;  Their  Treat- 
ment aud  1 heir  Cure.”  by  Ur.  Cuniculus? 
But  any  discussion  ol  this  interesting  book 
must  be  deferred  until  next  Sunday. 

Primp  Hale. 
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THE  BOSTON  MUSEUM. 

“Prince  Pro  Tern”  iimitied  a large  audience]! 
last  evening,  and  there  was  much  laughter  a>  I 
well  as  many  repetitions  of  sours.  Mr.  Barnet  >11 

libretto  has  suffered  tlm  transformation  that  J 
NiuniH  inevitable  to  nearly  all  modern  ill  ltMi  a I 
comedies,  and  the  second  act  is  now  lull  of  new 
business  ami  variety  *uecialti#v  but  l,M 
humor  ol  Mr.  Lennox  wear*  '.veil,  »ucl  *»»> 
concuution  of  the  uart  ti  a*  v.0*1 

-ml  interestin'*  a*  at  the  b.j,:»inn'nr.  Alt 
West's  soiitf4  and  dance*  wore  enjoyed  ‘"*arui 
and  1 1 j a vrionsnes-s  ami  thu  ~ro‘ 
since,  of  Miss  Sadler  were,  as  ever  rr^U i 
hie.  i ho  sinifera  are  «trun>rtheu«(l  nv  ue  .1  Mi 
Li* »ii  of  Miss  .Jenny  Lor  to  the  complin.  1 up 
**  Hroxvmu*  " wore  obliged  to  tel l n;id  reie*  1 »m 
Mory  of  Johnny  l)ii£.ut.  and  MUj  ™ air  .or 
Kd jerly  wero  applauded  loudly  alter  llieu 
dance. 


* I 


jcj>afR  of  ffio 


Pnur’s  beard  is  described  by  a passionate, 
if  possibly  premature  admirer,  as  a "lovely 
Norse  red."  Let  us  uot  quarrel  over  tho 
exnct  shade,  nor  point  out  that  the  now  con- 
ductor was  born  in  the  well-known  town  of 
Caornowitz  in  the  equally  well-known  dis- 
trict of  Bukowlna,  names  not  Scandinavian. 

^ If  it  gives  any  one  pleasure,  let  us  shout 
"Skoal!"  or  any  other  approved  Scandina- 
vian expression  to  Paur  and  bis  beard.  May  ! 
this  beard  be  the  gonfalon  of  a triumphant 
orchestra!  May  this  beard  be  the  flaming 
beard  of  the  comet  of  success! 

And  yet  what  will  tho  young  ladies,  tlui 
frequenters  of  tiie  Friday  matinees  and  the* 
buyers  of  photographs  that  are  exposed  in 
close  proximity  to  Music  Hall  say  to  such 
Berserk,  hirsute  ornamentation? 

Never  has  there  been  in  the  history  of  the  1 
s world  a universal  agreement  concerning  the 
p beard.  As  tho  pompous  Nathaniel  Wan  Icy 
remarked,  “ We  find  some  men  looking  upon 
it  as  the  greatest  ornament  and  honor  which 
could  adorn  the  body,  whilst  others  have  re- 
garded it  with  an  equal  share  of  disgust, 
and  have  been  as  assiduous  to  shave,  pluck 
and  destroy  every  particle  of  hair  from  their 
chins.  ” 


German  musicians  run  to  beer  and  hair. 
And  yet  years  ago  the  Lombards,  or  Longo- 
bards,  “as  most  think,”  had  their  name  from 
the  great  length  of  their  beards,  “because 
they  only,  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
mans, did  nourish  their  beards." 

Perhaps  in  tho  heat  of  rehearsal,  Paur 
may  swear  by  bis  beard,  as  did  Otho  the 
Great,  when  he  spake  of  any  serious  matter. 

Let  us  finally  accept  this  beard  as  of  good 
omen.  There  was  a Roman  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  a man  with  a long  beard  was  a 
man  of  ancient  simplicity  and  virtue. 

The  name  of  Prof.  Jovvett,  the  great 
scholar,  the  translator  of  Plato  and  Thucy- 
dides, will  be  long  remembered.  Is  not  the 
caricature  of  him  by  the  restless  Mallock  al- 
ready forgotten?  Or  would  the  appearance 
of  “Essays  and  Reviews,”  to  which  he  con- 
tribuled,  cause  to-day  a thrill  in  the  relig-  I 
ions  world  ? " I 

We  are  obliged  to  go  to  Paris  for  real, 
fresh  American  news.  A journal  of  that  city 
announces  that  two  American  young  women 
embroidered  their  silk  stockings  (number 
not  giveii)  with  a motive  from  a composition 
by /Paderewski. 


But  these  young  ladies,  if  they  exist,  are 
plagiarists  in  an  idea  at  least,  llaydn  once 
received  from  London,  a century  ago.  a half 
dozen  cotton  socks  which  were  decorated  in 
■ embroidery  with  the  Austrian  Hymn  and 
other  themes  of  the  composer. 

“The  Rain  Maker  of  Syria,”  brought  out 
at  the  Casino,  New  York,  failed,  and  yet  the 
title  anti  the  subject  seemed  propitious. 

It  is  singular  in  these  days  when  ox-  j 
plosions  in  air  are  thought  to  bring  rain  that  I 
no  one  has  spoken  of  a sixteenth  century  ex- 
periment to  stop  rain  by  the  use  of  gun- 
powder. Benvenuto  Cellini  tells  us  in  his 
memoirs  that  when  Margaret  of  Austria 
entered  Rome,  it  rained  heavily.  “I  pointed 
several  large  pieces  of  artillery  in  tVie  direc- 
tion where  tho  clouds  were  thickest,  and 
whence  a deluge  of  water  was  already  pour- 
ing; then,  when  I began  to  fire  the  rain 
stopped,  and  at  the  fourth  discharge  the  sun 
shone  out.” 


(H2>-  Lj  , 


Handel  and  Rossini  could  compose  rapidly, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Oscar  Hammer- 
I stein  to  wager  that  he  could  write  a one-act 
I operetta  “fit  for  a, metropolitan  production” 
in  V hours,  and  he  actually  did  write  the 
notes  in  that  time.  The  jury,  however,  de- 
cided that  the  operetta  is  not  worthy  of  pro- 
duction in  New  York.  What  dreary  stuff  it 
must  be! 


Apropos  of  Zola’s  remarks  concerning 
anonymousness  iu  journalism,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  feels  itself  called  upon  to  say  that 
“women  are  never  anonymous.  It  is  not  in 
them.  * * * Wliy  be  anonymous  when 
onfm  pretty?  It  is  all  very  well  for  men.” 

is  not  so  many  years  ago  fShatTbe 
young  men  of  tnc  entering  classes  ’'kt  col- 
leges were  welcomed  by  their  elders  with  at- 
tention that  was  too  often  synonymous  with 
personal  violence.  Hazing  i»  its  different 
forms  has  existed  in  schools  the  world  over. 
It  is  a pleasure  to  state  that  this  barbarous' 
custom  is  now  in  n it  adjay  in  our  own  coun- 
trv,  and  such  days  as  “Bloody  Maud  ay”  at 
Harvard  practically  cxi m otfly  in  the  cata- 
logue of  collegiate  tradijnji',1 


It  was  on  the  tth  of  October,  iKT  that 

Henry  Carey,  poet,  musician,  playwright 
jmd  satirist,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  " which 
hud  been  led  without  reproach."  The  life 
had  been  a busy  one.  The  curious  may  be 
interested  iu  “Tho  Dragon  of  Wnntly,”  a 
burlesque  of  tho  Italian  opera  of  his  day;  or 
they  may  declaim  lines  from  “ Chroftonho- 
toqtholologos,”  nu  attack  on  pretentious 
dramatic  dullness;  but  to  the  world  at  large, 
Carey  is  remembered  as  tho  author  of  "Sally 
in  our  Alley,"  perhaps  tho  most  charming 
ballad  in  tho  English  language. 


This  ballad,  praised  by  tho  great  Addison, 
is  only  one  of  a hundred  by  Carey.  Musi- 
cians ktfow  two  settings— one  by  the  author 
and  tho  other  Is  tho  older  tune  "The  Country 
Lass.”  It  is  a singular  example  of  modern 
mock-modesty,  that  neither  in  Hullah’s  "Hong 
Hook,”  nor  in  tho  version  printed  by  the  Har- 
pers, for  Mr.  Abbey’s  illustrations  is  the 
original  homely  text  preserved,  But  the 
pure-minded  Palgravc,  a man  of  exquisite 
taste,  preserved  poor  Carey’s  words  in  their 
integrity  in  “The  Golden  Treasury." 

This  is  also  tho  day  of  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi, whose  romantic  story  as  told  in  music 
by  Edgar  Tinel,  a Belgian,  will  be  sung  by 
the  Cecilia  Nov. -’1.  Musicians  here  already 
know  tiie  saint  by  the  piano  piece  in  which 
Liszt  represents  him  preaching  to  tho  birds. 
The  birds  twitter  at  high  pitch,  and  tho  saint 
appears  to  be  a baritone. 


Tt  is  not  likely  that  Sarah  Bernhardt,  as  a 
reporter  alleges,  described  the  bombardment 
of  Rio  Janeiro  as  “simply  exquisite.”  The 
Bernhardt  is  a versatile  artist,  and  she 
kuows  the  value  of  words. 


This  fining  of  Brooklyn  prisoners,  charged 
with  intoxication,  in  a lump  and  without  ex- 
amination seems  at  first  glance  like  opera- 
bouffe  administration  of  justice.  Perhaps 
the  statement  of  Judge  Walsli,  that  ins 
course  was  the  only  humane  one,  may  remedy 
the  present  condition  of  the  prisoners' 
“pens”  of  Brooklyn. 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  an  American 
victory  at  cricket  should  take  place  in  Phila- 
delphia. To  our  countrymen  at  large  cricket 
is  a slow  game. 

o <Hr  S~y  > 

Paur  is  now  among  us,  audit  is  highly 
probable  that  he  will  be  a familiar  figure  in 
our  streets  for  months  to  come.  Would  it 
not  be  a good  idea  to  assist  him  in  his  acqui- 
sition of  our  language  by  calling  him  hence- 
forth “Air.”  Paur,  instead  of  “Herr”  Paur? 

An  enthusiastic  reporter  speaks  of  the 
“sweet  curve”  of  the  Valkyrie.  Handsome 
is  that  handsome  does. 


Wliat  a caravanserai  this  country  is!  The 
Armenian  war  that  we  read  about  is  not 
across  the  ocean  ; it  is  down  in  Maine. 


The  grimly  ironical  editorial  article  con- 
cerning football  players  that  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  is 
no  longer  prophecy.  Harvard  and  Yale 
already  report  crippled  men,  and,  of  course, 
they  are  among  "Uiu  most  promising  " play- 
ers. Nevertheless,  the  great  game  will  un- 
doubtedly be  played. 

The  season  for  “nailing  campaign  lies”  is 
now  open,  and  the  sound  of  hammers  is 
heard  throughout  the  State.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  just  how  and  when  the 
phrase  was  first  used. 

The  thrift  of  foreigners  is  again  shown  by 
the  statement  that  two  Hungarian  girls  who 
did  housework  in  Northampton  for  half  a 
dozen  years  have  gone  home  with  §000  and 
$500  in  their  pockets.  Such  examples  of 
frugality  should  remain  among  us  and  set 
the  mark  for  imitation. 


We  have  all  heard  of  "Dr.  Johnson’s  Lon- 
don " and  “Dickens’s  London.”  Now- conies 
Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter,  who  describes  “How- 
ells’s  Boston’’  in  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine for  October.  But  will  Boston  in  future 
be  so  closely  identified  with  Mr.  Howells? 
It  will  bo  next  in  order  to  publish  articles  on 
“Fuller’s  Boston,"  “Dole’s  Boston ’’—and 
“Zuboff’s  Boston.” 


It  was  only  tiie  other  day  that  we  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  great-great-grandson 
of  Daniel  Defoe  lias  been  discovered  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  uow  reported  that  Defoe’s  great- 
great-great-grandson  is  on  an  English  barque 
at  anchor  off  Staten  Island.  Tho  young 
man,  who  was  watching  a mutton  stew  when 
the  reporter  accosted  him,  says  that  the  first 
Defoe  “ was  not  a sailor,  though  a good  story 
teller;”  which  is  surely  a judiciously  con- 
sidered opinion. 

Hoodlum  beggars  are  fast  becoming  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  They  do  not  whine, 
they  demand.  A few  days  ago  a passenger 
about  to  take  a boat  was  beset  in  broad  day- 
light by  a strong  and  decently-dressed  young 
man  who  insolently  asked  for  drink  money, 
dud,  when  he  was  refused,  followed  the  pas- 
senger with  insults  almost  to  the  gangway. 

Jl  ■ ' Vjfl 


The  coming  of  Felix  Alexandre  Guiimant  has  been  the  chief 
vent  in  musical  circles.  I he  distinguished  composer  and  organist 
“the  Jreantlrdf  °rmer  PUpi1’  PhiliP  Hale-  enthusiastically  tells  me 
the  WorlH’fF  °rgin  cTP°Sers,and  P1^  "-has  been  visiting 
hv  or  nl  - r f V=turnin£  by  wav  of  Canada,  now  stays  I 
,y  ° tvvo  ln.  Hos,ton  before  going  to  New  York.  With  no  need 
of  money  and  with  no  vanity  in  his  nature,  M.  Guiimant  comes  to 
America  simply  from  a desire  to  see. the  New  World,  and  there- 
fore makes  no  effort  to  fill  his  purse  or  attract  attention  For 
each  concert,  I am  told,  lie  asks  but  $250,  though  he  might  receive 
much  more,  his  only  desire  financially  being  to  cover  the  amount 
in  Boston  SrT?  giving  UP  engagements  at  home.  Here 

io  and  l H . ki  ° ?C  • W0  concerts  wcre  sold  only  by  subscrip- 
s ble  re  ohVvdred|  W1°  d“ned  t0  hearthe  virtuoso  found  itimpos- 
of  M Guilmanf  ?UIfk  y WCre  the  tickets  sold-  Mr.  Hale  says 

stands  It  the  heal  1S  tastP  ,IS  most  catbolic.  As  an  improviser  he 
power  H?ha=h  d’  astomshl"£  even  Mr.  Gericke  by  his  masterly 
power  He  has  never  written  for  the  stage,  but  his  ‘lyric  scenes  ’ 

, 've  as  j‘s  organ  compositions,  are  of  highest  order.  Moreover 
he  is  a modest,  refined  and  sensitive  gentleman.”  Mr.  Hale’s  own 

of  value^  m thC  fr°nt  rank  °f  mUS‘Cal  Crit‘CS  makes  his  description 
Boston,  26  Sept.,  1893. 


Chari.es  E.  L.  Wingate. 


I nJll!ana“e.of  Hale  is  80  inseparably  con- 
| netted  with  much  of  Boston’s  literary 
through  the  versatile  genius 
t of  ‘ 1,10  Man  Without  a Coun- 

try, that  many  supposed  that  Mr.  Philip 
Hale,  the  musical  critic  of  the  Daily  Jour- 
nal, is  a son  ot  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

He  is  not,  but  bis  brother  was  formerly 

cite??  e COlJea-u(i-  Mr.  Hale  was  edu- 
cated for  the  practice  of  law,  and,  surely, 
the  qualities  demanded  at  tho  bar  do  not 
seem  analogous  to  those  required  for  erni- 
nence  in  music.  Lawyers  often  slip  off 
literature,  but  seldom  take  up  music 
and  PofeS81°n- . Mr.  Hale  has  a very  wide 
and  liheral  musical  culture,  the  result  of 
many  years  of  study  in  Europe.  His 

l|r™UtL“t trU?  and  Sood,  and  are,  per- 
haps,  the  broadest  and  most  fearless  we 
nave.  His  integrity  is  unimpeachable,  and 
his  opinions  rest  upon  a wide  knowledge 
aDfl  Ph',030Pby-  Comparative  1 
f/riT  se,em3  10  hav«  a great  fascination  I 
ln^ib  and  v-n  rare  occasions  a drop  of 
gajl  gets  into  bis  ink-pot.  I 

o C h T"  . 

The  attempt  of  a lierdic  driver  td;  rob  a 
passenger  on  Columbus  Avenue  should  re- 
ceive full  justice.  The  honesty  and  the 
'civility  of  our  cabmen  have  long  been  famous; 
j witness  tiie  praise  bestowed  by  Artenius 
Ward  in  his  article  on  Boston,  tiie  same 
Article  in  which  lie  located  Harvard  College 
so  accurately  and  graphically. 


Iv" 'nr  (if is 2 3 / if  3 

jR  Tlflma  r\  F IJ..  1.  j.  . .. 


Libraries  designed  for  tire  good  of  the  pul)-  1 • 
lie  are  so  often  the  subject  of  litigation— as 
the  Tildeu  in  New  York  and  tiie.  Hunt  in 
Nashua— that  it  Is  a pleasure  to  record  the 
dedication  of  a beautiful  new  library  build- 
ing by  the  generous  and  the  loyal  people  of 
I’eterboro’,  N.  II. 


II.  C.  I)e  Mille  and  his  partner  David  Bel- 
asco,  who  died  this  week,  knew  at  least  one 
dramatic  rule:  Give  theatre-goers  the  kind 
of  play  they  want.  They  also  know  tho  art 
—or,  rather,  the  trade  of  fitting  a play  to  tho 
company  for  which  it  was  written;  and  so 
they  may  be  called  justly  dramatic  merchant  I 
tailors. 


Singularly  enough,  certain  plays  written 
by  them  and  produced  with  great  popular 
success,  have  been  praisod  for  their  morality. 
Now,  morality  is  to  many  merely  an  absence 
of  coarseness,  or  an  avoidance  of  an  unpleas- 
ant subject.  But  it  would  be  hard  to 
point  to  any  literal  taught  by  these  same  j 
plays,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  a casu- 
ist to  show  that  they  were  profoundly  im-  j 
moral.  It  all  depends  on  the  definition  of  ; 
morality, 

o < 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
get  something  in  exchange  for  nothing,  it 
may  be  here  remarked  that  tho  man  who  ad- 
vertises to  sell  for  $8  ten  steel  engravings,  rep- 
I resenting  different  events  in  the  discovery  of 
| America  by  Columbus,  is  around  agaiu. 

! These  engravings  may  be  procured  for  less 
/honey  at  any  Post  Office  by  inquiring  at  the 
postage  stamp  window. 

Dr.  Mary  Walker  makes  out  a fearful  list 
of  crimes  against  Suoad  of  Syracuse ; but  she 
forgets  to  charge  him  with  tho  mysterious 
assault  on  “ Billy  " Patterson. 

And  so  Oakey  Hall  is  defending  Emma 
Goldman.  Hall  fell  with  Tweed,  and  neither 
in  London  nor  in  New  York  has  lie  been  able 
to  recover  his  position.  Politics,  immoral  pol- 
itics, robbed  literature  as  well  as  the  Bar. 
Does  any  one  remember  his  “ Mnnhattaner 
in  New  Orleans  " or  that  delightful  book  for 
children,  “Old  Whitey’s  Christmas  Trot?” 

Tflgreis  certainly  need  of  reform,  if  not  of 
unifigjuiity,  iu  the  laws  concerning  marriage 
and  divorce  in  thaJJnited  States ; especially 
whcii'a  Texan  Judge  can,  in  one  decision 
declare  at  least  JOOO  marriages  illegal  and 
void. 


6 ost%n . 

KOStI'N,  October  1,  1893. 

A1  RXAXDRE  GUILM ANT  gave  the  first  of | 
' two  organ  recitals  in  Boston  at  the  New  Old  South 
t'hv-ro'.  Monday  evening,  September  25.  The  subscrip- 
tion st  was  closed  early  in  the  week  before,  and  many 
| wt  . ■ s.ippointed  in  not  being  able  to  gain  admission. 

T can.  , nee  was  enthusiastic  and  Mr.  Guilmant  was  recalled 
a..  . d again  during  the  evening.  The  program  was  as 


Toccata  in  F J.  S.  Bach| 

Offertory,  D flat,  op.  S Salomi* 

Sonata  Pontificate Lemmens 

In\  ocation,  B flat > 

Fin.iic,  E flat - Guilmant 

F er.O  March  and  Hymn  of  Seraphs. . . ’ 

Canon,  B minor Schumann 

Pastorale  in  E De  la  Tombelle 

Toccata  in  G Dubois 

Improvisation  on  a given  theme. 

March  for  a Church  Festival Best 

The 


canon  by  Schumann  and  the  pastorale  by  de  la 
Tom  belle  were  unknown  to  many  present.  The  former  is 
taken  from  a set  of  pieces  for  pedal  piano  written  by  Schu- 
mann in  1845,  the  year  of  the  six  fugues  on  the  name  of 
Bach,  and  the  intermezzo,  rondo  and  finale  to  “ Fantasie  ” 
(published  as  Concerto,  op.  54).  The  canon  is  full  of 
romantic  charm.  The  pastorale  by  the  Baron  de  la  Tom- 
belle  is  an  interesting  piece  with  plenty  of  color,  and  its 
ehiei  fault  is  that  it  suggests  inevitably  the  pastorale  for 
organ  by  Cesar  Franck.  De  la  Tombelle,  a pupil  of  Guil- 
mant, founded  in  Paris  a musical  society  that  bears  his 
name. 

The  organ  in  the  New  Old  South  Church  was  designed, 
as  I am  informed,  by  the  late  Eugene  Thayer.  There  are 
about  sixty  “ speaking  stops,”  three  manuals  and  an  old- 
fashioned  ribbon  crescendo  pedal.  The  manuals  are  thus 
arranged,  and  singularly  for  an  American  organ, the  great! 
.sat  the  bottom,  nearest  the  player  ; the  swell  is  just  above 
the  great,  and  the  choir  is  at  the  top.  There  is  no  coupler 
between  the  choir  and  swell. 

Put  Mr.  Guilmant  triumphed  over  these  obstacles,  and 
showed  fully  his  great  characteristics  as  a player  ; an  un- 
usual, almost  formidable  sense  of  rhythm  ; clearness  of 
phrasing  even  in  the  most  rapid  tempo  and  in  intricate  con- 


And  first  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  ‘'Samson  and 
Delilah,”  the  more  important  works— important  in  respect  of 
length  and  participation  by  the  chorus— were  not  of  an  en- 
livening nature,  nor  such  as  to  incite  within  the  breast  of 
a stranger  a desire  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Wor  >ster  that 
homage  might  be  paid  or  curiosity  glutted. 


Here  is  the  program  of  the  first  concert : 

Overture,  “Jubel” Weber 

"Miriam’s  Song" Schubert 

“Jewel  Song  ” (“  Faust  ”) Gounod 

Mrs.  Nordica. 

“The  Bride  of  Dunkerron  ” Smart 

Smart’s  cantata  is  called  dramatic.  It  is  true  that  the 
subject  of  the  love  and  the  tragedy  of  O’Sullivan  More  is 
dramatic  stuff,  but  Smart’s  music  is  tame,  and  when  it  is 
pretty  its  prettiness  is  conventional.  Smart  was  a rugged 
Englishman,  who  wrote  some  excellent  music  for  church 
purposes  and  glee  clubs  ; but  when  I hear  his  works  that  are 
founded  on  any  romantic  subject  I remember  a story  told 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Spark,  a story  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
ject. When  Smart  was  once  in  Paris  he  could  find  no  en- 
joyment until  he  discovered  a cafe  where  he  could  obtain 
genuine  Bass,  and  as  he  drank  it  his  comrade,  with  up 
rolled  eyes,  thanked  their  Maker  that  there  was  something 
in  Paris  after  all. 

Smart’s  cantata  is  compounded  of  Extract  of  Mendels- 
sohn, Extract  of  Spohr,  Tincture  of  Balfe  or  any  other 
composer  of  English  opera  of  his  day,  and  the  brew  of  Bass. 
The  result  is  an  effective  sleeping  potion. 

For  I doubt  if  Smart  really  believed  in  the  existence  of' 
Sea  Maidens,  Nixes,  Ondines,  Waterkelpies.  Wasserfrauen, 
Wellenmadchen  and  other  varieties  of  mermaids  and  sirens. 
He  would  have  agreed  with  Commodore  Hawser  Trunnion, 
who  on  his  deathbed  compared  certain  ladies  known  to 
poets,  moralists  and  sports,  to  “so  many  mermaids  that  sit 
upon  the  rocks  at  sea,  and  hang  out  a fair  face  for  the  de- 
struction of  passengers  ; though  I must  say,  for  my  own 
part,  I never  met  with  any  of  those  sweet  singers,  and  yet  I 
have  gone  to  sea  for  the  space  of  thirty  years.  But,  how- 
somever,  steer  your  course  clear  of  all  sitch  brimstone.” 
And  yet  this  unimaginative  work  with  its  duets  in  second 
rate  Italian  style,  and  its  song  for  the  “ Sea  King,”  that 
mighfas  appropriately  tell  the  praise  of  cricket 


trapunta!  passages ; a of  candle,  a pro- 

at  these  festivals. 
Nor  was  there 


nounced  feeling  for  tonal  color.  His  registration  was  al 
ways  to  the  point ; solo  stops  were  not  pulled  at  random, 
or  merely  to  tickle  the  ear,  and  he  was  particularly  happy 
• in  his  contrasting  of  different  families,  as  reed,  diapason 
and  string,  although  in  this  particular  organ  as  in  many  of 
American  make  the  diapasons  have  a certain  string  quality 
I that  lessens  the  effect  of  any  contrast. 

The  theme  given  Mr.  Guilmant  as  a subject  for  improvi- 
sation was  “ Jerusalem  the  Golden,”  and  in  his  develop- 
ment and  his  treatment  of  the  theme  he  showed  his  great 
and  acknowledged  contrapuntal  dexterity  and  his  musical 
imagination. 

The  second  concert  was  given  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
20th.  The  program  included  numbers  by  Bach,  Martini, 
Chauvet,  Mendelssohn,  Lemmens  and  Guilmant.  I was 
unable  to  be  present,  for  that  day  I went  to  Worcester  to 
attend  the  festival. 

During  Mr.  Guilmant’s  stay  in  Boston  he  visited  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  where  he  played  and  made  a 
speech  ; he  examined  the  organ  at  King’s  Chapel  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Lang  ; and  he  was  a guest  at  a reception 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 


was  given  for  the  third  time 
apparently  an  overwhelming  popular 


demand  for  the  repetition  ; the  applause  was  at  its  highest 
only  moderated  rapture,  and  the  rapture  was  more  fre- 
quently served  chilled. 


The  thirty-sixth  annual  festival  of  the  Worcester  County 
Musical  Association  was  held  in  Mechanics’  Hall, Worcester, 
September  25,  26,  27.  28  and  29.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  was 
the  conductor  and  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel  was  the  associate 
conductor.  The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  chief  works  given  were 
as  follow-  September  25,  “ Miriam’s  Song  of  Triumph” 
Schubert,  and  Smart’s  “The  Bride  of  Dunkerron;” 
Wednesday  evening,  the  27th,  Saint-Saen’s  “Samson  and 
I > :;iah  the  29th,  Handel’s  “ Judas  Maccabeus. ” There 
were  concerts  of  a miscellaneous  nature. 

I he  soloists  were  as  follows  : Sopranos,  Mrs.  Nordica, 
Antoni  Brech-Beaumont,  Miss  Caroline  G.  Clark  and 


Caroline  Ostberg  ; contraltos,  Mrs.  Alves,  Mrs.  Linde 
1 Katharine  Fisk  ; tenors  Messrs.  Rieger  and  J,  H. 
oley  ; baritones,  Messrs.  Dufft,  Caffcrty  and  Howland  ; 
Mr.  Fischer  and  Mr.  Morawski.  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
the  F minor  concerto,  by  Chopin,  and  a group  of 
• / Henselt,  Raff  and  Liszt  ; Mr.  Felix  Winternitz,  at 
ort  notice,  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  violinist 
P D.  Albertini.  and  i/ayed  ’he  “ Otello  ” fantasie,  by 
‘ and  the  ‘ Witches'  Lane*  ’ by  Lazzini  ; Mr.  Sehroe- 
cello  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 


Davidoff’s  concerto  for  ’cello,  op.  14. 


1 


propose  to  speak  of  these  concerts  in  de- 
opose  to  speak  at.  length  concerning  the 
Clings  of  all  the  singers.  Let  me  rather 


Nor  do  I believe  that  musical  taste  is  cultivated  and  any 
useful  purpose  served  by  the  performance  of  that  emi- 
nently respectable  and  dull  work  of  Schubert  entitled 
“Miriam’s  Song  of  Triumph.”  The  dead  have  certain 
advantages.  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  not  obliged  to 
hear  Schubert's  tame  story  of  their  overthrow. 

Mendelssohn’s  “ Loreley  ” was  performed  the  afternoon 
of  the  28th,  and  Mrs.  Nordica  sang  the  solo  part  in  the 
finale.  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  Men- 
delssohn if  he  had  spent  the  time  wasted  by  him  in 
abusing  opera  composers  of  his  day,  in  buckling  himself  to 
the  task  of  writing  an  opera!  Would  he  have  written  a 
dramatic  opera,  music  that  had  breadth  and  length  and 
passion  to  it,  if  he  had  lived  past  the  allotted  time  ? I 
doubt  it.  * * * 

“Jael,”  a dramatic  scena  by  Jules  Jordan,  for  soprano 
and  orchestra,  was  given  for  the  first  time  at  Worcester. 
It  was  produced  originally  at  a Taunton  festival.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan, conductor,  singer  and  composer,  chose  the  treachery 
of  “ Jael  ” for  his  text,  and  it  would  seem  as  though,  realiz- 
ing suddenly  the  baseness  of  the  woman,  he  lost  heart  and 
wrote  perfunctory  music. 

The  Rabbis  hint  that  Sisera  was  slain  by  Jael, 
because  he  attempted  to  offer  her  violence  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible).  But,  as  far 
as  the  Book  of  Judges  is  concerned,  Sisera,  defeated, 
weary,  took  shelter  at  her  express  invitation  in  Jael’s 
tent. 

“ He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk,  she  brought 
forth  butter  in  a lordly  dish.” 

And  then  this  wretched  woman,  forgetful  of  Oriental 
courtesy  and  honor,  drove  a nail  into  his  head  as  he  was 
asleep. 

Canon  Farrar  speaks  of  “ one  spasm  of  fruitless  agony, 
one  contortion  of  sudden  pain  but  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  grand  simplicity  of  the  story  as  told  in  the  old  English 
version  ? 

“ At  her  feet  he  bowe.d,  h^fell,  he  lay  down  ; at  her  feet 
he  bowed,  he  fell  ; w^jere  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down 
dead.” 

And  in  these  words  is  a suggestion  of  noble  music,  as 
yet  unwritten  ; nay,  the  words  themselves  are  music. 
Was  it  Mrs.  Spofford  who  once  used  these  lines  in  singular, 
impressive  fashion  ? . 

The  solo  «,  *-»rrs  ."WLfiea,  and  singer  and  com- 

poser were  c CnAi{j^c(, 

But  I cannot  reveren  — the  memory  of  Jael.  Her  name 
should  be  found  in  Thomas  Heywood’s  list  "Of  women 
contentious  and  bloudie.” 


W e snalt  soon  come  to  the  American  total  destitution 
of  title,  v.-liere,  tor  instance,  the  Mayor  of  a city  is  .id* 
dressed  or  his  Christian  name  by  the  very  stone  breaker 
on  the  road,  and  nu  uffcoue  meant— or  taken:  -fl’all  M nil 
Gazette 


"Total  destitution  of  title  ” is  good.  Why, 
even  Mr.  Astor  was  known  in  New  York  as  | 
•‘Senator.” 


The  most  confirmed  landsman,  even  he  that 
lias  qualms  in  a swing,  to-day  talks  know- 
ingly of  yachting;  of  keels  and  shrouds  and  i 
scuppers. 


May  not  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller’s  description 
of  Chicago  in  "The  Cliff  Climbers’’  he  ap- 
plied justly  to  other  towns  in  our  land?  A 
community  “ where  prosperity  had  drugged 
patriotism  into  unconsciousness,  and  where 
the  bare  scaffoldings  of  materialism  were 
felt,  quite  independent  of  the  graces  and 
draperies  of  culture.” 


After  all  there  are  women  that  are  not  to 
be  cajoled  or  appeased  by  flattery.  When  I 
the  New  York  World  “stole  or  other-'! 
wise  unlawfully  procured  ” the  manuscript  j 
of  Miss  Harriett.  Monroe’s  “World’s  Fair 
Ode,”  it  took  the  precaution  to  assure  her 
by  telegraph  that  the  world  (paper  and 
planet)  could  not  burst  in  ignorance,  for  the 
poem  was  “ grand.”  Did  Miss  Monroe  take 
the  sop?  By  no  means.  She  sues  for  $25,000, 
just  like  a little  man,  and  Chamos,  demon  of 
flattery,  gnashes  his  teeth.  ' V 


I 
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Mushrooms  are  eaten  more  and  more  by 
English  and  Americans,  as  any  innkeeper  or  . 
“restorer”  will  testify.  But  let  the  epicure 
beware.  ' i 


“ May  you  die  of  a mushroom  ” is  a sultry 
Italian  malediction.  The  Laplanders  used 
mushrooms  in  their  unequaled  witchcraft. 
The  variety  known  to  the  Siberians  as 
“muk-a-moor  ” is  used  by  them  in  horrid 
orgies. 


Clement  VII.,  who  was  so  curious  concern- 
ing the  marriage  of  Catherine  dc  Medicis, 
died  of  fuugal  enjoyment.  The  mushroom 
drink  of  the  Borgie  well  near  Glasgow  mad- 
dens the  drinker.  The  poison  for  Claudius, 
the  Emperor,  was  “seethed  in  a delicious 
mess  of  mushrooms.”  It  is  a Hindu  saying 
that  those  who  eat  mushrooms  fully  equal  in 
guilt  the  most  despicable  of  all  deadly  sin- 
ners. Yet  who  can  resist  the  weed,  espe- 
cially when  it  lies  on  toast,  although  the 
Dutch  call  it  devil’s  bread. 


„ Apropos  of  mushrooms  and  good  eating, 
this  is  the  day  of  St.  Bruno,  the  anchoret 
and  tiie  founder  of  the  Carthusian  monks. 
The  Bishop  Bruno  of  Southey’s  ghastly 
poem  was  another  man. 


Dvorak  proposes  to  make  a “Minnehaha” 
rhapsody.  It  will  contain,  according  to  his 
own  account,  “the  mighty  rumble  of  waters, 
the  gentle  lapping  of  the  little  waves  and  all 
the  iridescent  hues  that  lie  over  the  waters.” 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  also  contain  a little 
music. 


Lotteries,  “trance  mediums”  and  clair- 
voyants all  go  together,  and  are  equally  to 
be  avoided,  as  women  of  Boston  found  to 
their  cost  this  week. 


Many  theatre-goers  will  sympathize  with 
the  actress  who  shot  herself  Wednesday  in 
Illinois  because  the  manager  “was  always 
giving  her  such  gloomy  lines.” 


Years  ago  an  uprising  of  the  Moors  would 
have  inspired  writers  of  ballads;  to-day  the 
uprising  seems  an  anachronism. 


.. 


, “ A very;  sooty,  shrieky  and  contemptible 
kind  of  progress.  ” Is  there  any  need  of 
naming  the  author  of  such  phrases?  Is  it 
necessary  to  add  that  the  extract  is  from  a 
just-published  letter  of  scolding  Carlyle  ? 


O fa  " ml Sr 


The  circumstances  of  the  sad  death  of  a 
special  student  at  Harvard  bring  to  mind  a 
singular  story  of  supersensitive  honor. 
Some  years  ago  a Harvard  student  from  an- 
other State  grew  hot  in  discussion  and  fctructej 
a comrade.  An  apology  was  made  instantly) 
and  received  graciously.  But  the  offender, 
brooded  night  and  day;  he  saw  one  text 
steadily  before  his  eyes:  “If  thy  hand  or  thy 
foot  offend  thee,  cut  them  off,  and  cast  them 
from  thee.”  Finally,  half  crazed,  the  poor 
fellow  plunged  the  guilty  hand  into  glowing 
coals  until  it  was  destroyed. 


The  Dicky  is  again  established  at  Harvard. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  society  furni- 
ture does  not  include  branding  irons. 


There  is  much  talk  about  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  connection  with  courts  of  justice. 
No  one  demands  a return  to  star-chamber 
methods,  but  it  must  bo  confessed  that  cer- 
tain newspapers  are  eager  to  try  cases  out  of 
court;  in  their  eagerness  they  supply  wit- 
nesses, they  act  as  Judge  and  jury;  and  all 
this  to  the  detriment  of  justice,  public  opin- 
ion and  tho  press. 


It  was  Father  Fuller,  who  was  not  allowed 
by  the  Superior  of  the  Cowley  Fathers  to  ac- 
cept a Bishopric  in  Africa. 
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The  feature  ot  the  testival  was  ^Samson  and  Delilah,  f 
which  was  in  many  respects  creditably  performed,  and  ii 
some  respects  admirably  performed.  I have  little  but 
praise  for  the  singm^of  Delilah's  part  by  Mrs.  Carl  Alves. 
Front  the  purely  musical  standpoint  it  was  delightful.  An^  ' 
in  a concert  performance  it  is  not  worth  while  perhaps  t&>j 
debate  the  question  whether  there  was  a sufficient  display  £ 
of  elemental  passion;  for  1 believe  firmly  that  Delilah  * 
loved  the  Strong  Man,  loved  him  passionately,  and  there 
was  slight  or  offended  vanity  at  the  bottom  of  the  be- 
trayal. 

I he  orchestra  played  with  evident  appreciation  of  the 
many  beauties  of  this  remarkable  work.  And  1 may  add 
here  that  the  orchestra  throughout  the  festival  played  ad- 
mirably under  the  direction  of  MV.  Zerrahn  and  under  that 

of  Mr.  Kneisel. 

“ Samson  and  Delilah  ” attracted  an  audience  that  filled 
the  hall  to  overflowing,  and  the  opera  even  in  cold  concert 
form  made  a profound  impression. 


Dr.  Dvorak  was  received  with  orchestral  honors  when  he 
stepped  forward  to  direct  his  noble  149th  psalm,  and  after 
the  performance  he  was  recalled  again  and  again.  The 
sight  of  the  Bohemian  composer— who,  like  the  French 
murderer,  so  often  “sees  things  red”  when  he  writes 
music— the  sight  of  this  grand  naturmensch  directing  his 
“ Husitzka  overture  in  all  the  conventional  glory  of  even- 
ing dress  seemed  an  incongruity. 


I did  not  hear  “Judas  Maccabseus,”  but  I am  told  that 
the  performance  was  good  and  that  there  were  heroic 

“ cuts.” 


Nor  shall  I tell  of  the  solo  singers,  who  advanced  each 
armed  with  what  is  known  popularly  as  an  “ encore.”  Even 
George  Chapman  became  tiresome  when  he  went  through 
the  catalogue  of  the  Grecian  host,  from  “ the  royal  soldier 
Idomen,”  to  “ Tlepolemus  Heraclides.”  I enjoyed  the 
Swedish  songs  sung  by  Mrs.  Ostberg,  the  manly  promise 
of  Mr.  Howland,  the  good  work  of  Messrs.  Rieger  and 
Dufft,  the  singing  of  Mrs.  Nordica  in  passages  of  “ The 
Bride  of  Dunkerron.” 


De  Pachmann  played  admirably,  but  I prefer  him  in  a 
smaller  r^i,  Mr.  Winterrtfo  showed  skill  and  tempera- 
ment in  the  piece  by  Bazzini  ; and  Mr.  Schroeder  was,  as 
ever,  the  accomplished  artist,  although  I tell  you  in  confi- 
dence that  a ’cello  concerto  is  to  me  a black  thing,  a thing 
of  midnight  terror. 


The  orchestral  numbers  were  the  “ Jubel  ” overture  (Sep- 
tember 26),  Schumann’s  C major  symphony,  Goldmark's 
overture,  “ In  the  Spring  ” (September  27)  ; Beethoven’s 
Eighth  Symphony  ; “ Husitzka  ” overture,  Dvorak  ; “Kaiser 
Marsch,  ’ Wagner,  and  Delibe’s  intermezzo,  “ La  Source” 
(September  28) ; Severn's  Festival  Overture  (first  performed 
at  the  Springfield  Festival  of  1892)  ; McDowell's  beautiful 
A minor  suite  ; Lalo's  overture,  “ Le  roi  d’Ys,”  and  Haydn’s 
Twelfth  Symphony  (B.  & H.),  September  29. 


Among  those  who  attended  concerts  of  the  festival  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schnecker,  Mr.  Louis  Blumenberg,  ’cellist  ; 
Mr.  Alves,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Edna  Hall.  Miss  Lena 
Little,  Messrs.  Lang,  Hagar,  Chadwick,  Thorndike  and 
Coale,  of  Boston  ; Messrs.  Trask  and  Bishop,  of  Spring- 
field,  and  Messrs.  Jules  Jordan  and  R.  P.  Paine. 


I call  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Dvorak,  published  in  the  Worcester 
“.Spy”  of  last  week.  It  is  suggestive  in  many  ways, 
whether  it  be  taken  generally  or  only  with  reference  to 

festivals : 


Such  faults  as  the  one  I just  mentioned  are  incidental  to  a new 
country  like  your  America,  where  there  is  so  little  musical  knowl- 
edge. It  is  a very  big  place,  but  it  has  very  little  music.  See  this  or- 
chestra? it  is  all  German.  So  are  the  orchestras  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Everywhere  a good  orchestra  here  is  an  orchestra  of  Ger- 
mans. Why?  Because  you  Americans  have  not  enough  music  in 
you  at  present,  not  enough  musical  culture  to  support  anything  first- 
class. 

, 11  was  so  in  England  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  But  those  Ger- 
man orchestras  so  educated  the  English  public  that  now  Englishmen 
are  filling  the  places  of  the  Germans,  and  the  music  is  not  poorer  than 
before.  So  it  will  be  here  after  twenty  years,  and  what  I am  trying 
:to  do  is  to  educate  a little  part  of  the  American  people. 

It  seems  to  me  American  men  are  quite  wanting  in  musical  enthu- 
siam,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  music  here  is  so  poor  and  scarce. 
The  women  are  better ; they  love  it  and  have  talent.  But  the  men 
only  want  it  for  pastime.  They  want  always  money,  more  money. 
In  Europe  there  is  too  much  music;  here  not  enough.  And  what 
you  have  you  bunch  into  a little  time,  and  then  you  have  nothing 
left  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  is  too  much  music  here  for  one 
week,  and  through  the  winter  you  will  have  little  to  make  up  for  it. 


The  Symphony  seats  did  not  command  as  high  a 
premium  as  in  certain  past  years.  The  speculators  were 
shy.  Mr.  Paur  is  here.  Twenty-nine  concerts  are  to  be 
given  on  consecutive  Saturday  evenings,  from  October  14 
to  April  28,  with  the  omission  of  November  11,  December 
16,  January  13,  February  10,  March  31. 


The  concerts  of  tliohvent^fflm^scasMU  „f  (ho  "Apollo 
Club  will  given  November  39,  January  If,  March  7 and 
May  9. 

The  Cecilia  announces  the  following  concerts  Novem- 
ber 24,  Tinel’s  “St.  Francis  of  Assisi  a miscellaneous 
concert  January  25;  March  15,  the  third  part  of  Schumann’s 
“ Faust,”  and  Mendelssohn’s  “ Walpurgis  Night ; " a mis- 
cellaneous concert  May  3. 
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The  Htimlel  and  Haydn  Society  will  give  during  the  sea- 
son of  18!tfr4  the  usual  performances  of  Bach’s  “Passion” 


according^to  Matthew,  and  Handel’s  “Messiah.”  The 
other  works  selected  for  rehearsal  are  “St.  Paul”  and  II 
W.  Parker’s  "Flora  Novissima.”  There  is  talk  of  giving 
Mendelssohn’s  “Christus”  with  Mr.  Parker’s  setting  of 
the  old  Latin  hymn.  Mr.  Carl  Dufft  has  been  engaged  to 
j sing  in  “ The  Messiah.” 

1 Mr-  H.  Schlecker,  who  has  been  in  Chicago  for  the  past 
four  months  giving  harp  recitals  with  his  brother,  played 
in  the  orchestra  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  is  now  again 
in  Boston. 

John  Graham's  third  annual  concert  will  take  place  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  November  26. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Tracy  has  composed  a ballet  intermezzo,  which 
will  be  played  at  the  Globe  Theatre. 

De  Pachmann  proposes  to  give  a concert  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton.  Here  is  a subject  for  an  operetta  in 
one  act. 

Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Tom  Karl  has  finally  retired  from  ac- 
tive work  as  a member  of  The  Bostonians? 

The  Suffolk  musicales  at  Music  Hall,  announced  for  the 
coming  season  by  Manager  A.  D.  Flower,  offer  much  that 
will  attract  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  music  lovers. 
Ten  concerts  will  be  given  on  the  Tuesday  evenings  of 
every  other  week,  beginning  October  17  and  ending  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Among  the  events  announced  are  the  appearances  of 
Eames,  Decca  and  Scalchi  ; the  appearance  in  costume  of 
the  Russian  Choir,  the  first  appearance  away  from  their 
station  at  West  Point  of  the  West  Point  Cadet  Band,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Campanini-Morgan  Concert  Com- 
pany, of  the  Henri  Marteau  Concert  Company,  of  the  Blu- 
menberg-Ostberg  Concert  Company,  and  many  other  novel- 
ties. 

I he  Marie  Tavary  English  Opera  Company  announces 
performances  at  the  Globe  Theatre. 

Philip  Hale. 


O 
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Here  is  an  item  of  interest  to  book  collec- 
tors. The  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Graves  was 
sold  at  Providence  for .$20  87,  although  it  con- 
tained some  rare  works,  cost  much  money, 
and  its  collection  was  the  work  of  years. 
And  in  our  own  town  a valuable  library,  the 
pride  of  an  experienced  collector,  will  soon 
be  sold  at  auction,  although  the  collector 
lives. 


In  cases  where  there  is  apparently  pathetic 
sacrifice,  the  collector  has  known  joys  that 
will  live  in  the  memory.  He  has  felt  the 
rapture  of  discovery,  the  excitement  of  pur- 
suit, the  ecstacy  of  possession.  He  has 
fondled  the  rarity  in  vellum;  he  has  expe- 
rienced, with  Charles  Lamb,  the  delight  of 
embracing  his  folios,  “midnight  darlings.” 
And  then  as  long  as  the  true  collector  lives, 
he  collects.  A man  must  have  parted  with 
at  least  one  library  to  appreciate  the  real 
value  of  books. 


These  New  Jersey  fanatics  known  as 
"Angel  Dancers,”  who  have  been  in  Plack- 
ensack  Jail  for  about  six  mohtks  and  were 
on  trial  this  week,  might  have  stepped  out 
l from  medkeval  history.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  such  a sect  sprang  up  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine  aud  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
members  danced  wildly,  they  uttered  inco- 
herent words,  they  fell  in  convulsions,  they 
claimed  to  see  Divine  visions.  As  they  went 
from  town  to  town  they  made  recruits.  The 
dance  of  St.**V  itus  lasted  in  some  places  six 
months.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
seen  in  Alsace.  The  movements  of  the  body 
were  so  violent  that  the  dancers  struck  the 
ground  together  with  their  knees  and 
elbows. 
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Zola  that  ne^spape  work  “s “SET®  With 
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Ymk'  LslHf  De™rea*  BIake  saifl  ln  the  New 
York  .State  Democratic 


' J7emocratic  convention  that 

ivomen  suffragists  had  special  confidence  in 
I ammany  Haff.  And  now  all  opponents  of 

W t w ^ SmiIe  Pleasantly  »nd  con- 

ent  to  let  Mrs.  Blakm  tl^us'  plead^ieir  cause. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


The  Musical  Secrets  of  Poor 
Punchinello. 


Gossip  About  Singers  and  Playtfrs 


Here  and  Abroad. 


-z</ 


Wagnerian  Diseases : Their  Treat- 
ment and  Cure. 


Lot  us  sit  (town  and  gossip.  Let  us  gossip 
without  malice,  and  at  the  same  time  without 
overlooking  that  which  is  absurd,  or  snobbish, 
or  hysterical  in  the  musical  news  of  the  day. 
It  art  is  often  spelled  with  an  extravagantly 
big  A,  it  is  more  olten  found  with  a little  a— the 
plain,  simple  a ol  commerce. 

Some  of  the  news  that  wo  will  discuss,  was 
clipped  from  French  and  German  newspapers. 
Some  of  the  news  floated  about  street  corners. 
And  some  was  told  in  the  strictest  coniidonco 
by  X.  to  Y.,  who  in  turn  related  it  in  a hoarse 
whispor  to  Z.  Now  a secret  told  by  one  musician 
to  another,  is  like  unto  the  secret  of  poor  Punch- 
inello, or  it  is  like  unto  the  famous  confidential 
remark  o£  John  Van  Buren, 


When  Mr.  Paur  rehearsed  with  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  Thursday  he  was  “as  happy  as  a 
child.”  to  borrow  the  expression  of  an  eye- 
witness of  i.is  joy.  This  joy  was  not  dampened 
by  the  fact  tnat  he  porspired  freely,  and  thus 
again  showed  his  resemblance  to  “a  Norse 
god”;  for  the  heroes  of  Northern  mythology 
were  a rude,  hardy  race,  always  exercising  vio- 
lently, that  is,  when  they  were  not  drinking 
mead.  Mr.  Paur’s  physical  condition  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  players,  who  are  surely  by 
this  time  used  to  strange  sights  and  habituated 
to  every  degree  of  atmospheric  condition. 

This  perspiration  is  a goo  1 sign  ; in  Mr.  Paur's 
case  it  goes  with  strength,  earnestness,  conv  c- 
tion.  Better  this  sledge-hammer  style  of  direc- 
tion than  the  languid  wave  of  a lily-white  left 
hand.  Mr.  Paur’s  beat  is  said  to  bo  eminently 
virile;  it  is  alleged  to  be  Komau,  not  Byzantine, 
Well,  wo  shall  soon  see. 

But  Ivim  grieved  to  hear  that  Mr.  Paur  is  not 
acclimated,  and  that  he  does  not  enjoy  our 
American  cookery.  Nay,  I hear  he  eveu  flouts 
our  oysters ; but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  ttiat 
our  distinguished  guest  will  appreciate  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  full  glory  oi  the 
country  of  iiis  adoption. 

It  is'  possihle  that  Mr.  Paur  sizhs  for  gone, 
that  beer  so  dear  to  the  people  of  Leipsic,  but  a 
deadly  m xture  to  the  ioreigner. 

As  Mr.  Paur  will  be  obliged  later  in  the  course 
of  iiis  symphonic  wanderings  to  traverse  in  large 
measure  the  great  North  American  Pie-Belt,  he 
sliou  d innre  himself  to  our  pastry  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  is  no  sudden  antidote  to  pie. 
The  loreignor  should  remember  Mithridates, 
that  warlike  King  of  Pontus  and  Bythynia, who 
took  poison  daily,  lest  some  day  he  might  take 
itsuddenly;  the  ioreigner  should  call  for  oie 
the  mom  i;nt,  of  landing,  so  that  tlie  more  dan- 
gerous Western  brand  may  And  Ins  stomach 
prepared  lor  the  shook. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  first  rehearsal  Mr.  Paur 
ran  through  Beethoven’s  Third  Symphony,  a 
Cherubini  overture,  and  Beethoven’s  Leonora 
No.  111. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin  lias  been  asked  by  the 
managers  oi  the  Haudel  and  Havdu  Society  to 
sing  the  soprano  recitatives  aud  airs  at  the  De- 
ceinber  poriormance  of  *' The  Messiah.”  Miss 
Hamliu  during  the  past  few  years  has  not  al- 
ways been  fortunate  in  her  own  selections  or  in 
the  tasks  appointed  her,  but  in  “i'be  Messiah” 
she  should  surely  do  justice  to  the  music  and  to 
herself. 

1 remember  Miss  Hamlin  well,  when  she  was 
fresh  from  the  advice  or  that  strange  and  bril- 
liant woman  Hemline  Under  dorff.  it  was 
during  ’81-82,  and  Miss  Ham, in  was  engaged 
as  soprano  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
She  was  young,  nervous,  ambitions;  a lithe, 
baud  ome  apparition;  and  I never  saw  liar 
tlieii  without  thinking  of  Charles  Lamb's  Hes- 
ter: 


“A  seringy  motion  in  her  gait, 

A rising  step,  (lid  indie ite 
Or  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate, 
That  hushed  her  spirit.” 


The  Rudersdorff  longed  for  tiie  appearance  of 
this  pupil  ou  tho  operatic  stage, ■ but  there  wore 
objections  more  or  less  reaso  labie  against  such 
a course,  aud  Miss  Hamlin  spenta  few  years  in 
London,  the  town  of  pea-s  .up  fogs,  tile  city  of 
bu-y  throat  doctors  But  is  London  more  severe 
ti.au  Boston  ou  the  vocal  apparatus  of  the 
singer? 


Mrs.  Nordica  has  been  engaged  to  sing  tho 
par,s  oi  Venus  and  Elsa  at  the  Bairouth  festi- 
val of  '04. 

Nevada  lias  been  singing  with  great  ruoooss 
at  Krotl  s in  Berlin  ; Van  Zindt  is  expected  to 
make  an  engagement  at  the  ODera-Couilque  ■ 
hssipoff  has  b on  named  Processor  at  the  Im- 
perial conservatory,  dt.  Petersburg;  and  Emma 
Eames  is  now  in  tins  country. 

Materna  is  largo  enough  to  have  her  own 
paragraph.  She  is  now  the  wi fe  oi  tior  nephew 
Carl,  who  is  about  28  years  old.  Maierna.  born 
in  1847,  began  her  career  by  singing  in  oper- 
etta. 


Mr.  Kneisel  proposes  to  play  Beethoven's 
violin  concerio  tins  season. 

Ethelbert  Nevin  wrote  songs  and  a violin 
sonata  tills  summer,  and  they  are  in  tho  hands 
of  his  publishers,  the  Boston  Music  Company 
The  sonata  is  not  in  strict  form,  and  it  1-  a fan- 
tasia rather  than  a sonata.  Mr.  Nevin  pro- 
poses to  give  concerts  this  season. 

It  is  reuoried  that  Mr.  C.  M.  Loefflor  and 
Arthur  Foote,  without  previous  consult  itiou  or 
combination,  wrote  each  a ’cello  sonata  this 
summer. 
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!\ur  B.rss'orJ,  the  bass  of  TriuUv  Oburoh 
wifi  soon  civo  a so  if  reciial.  He  will  bo 
pj  by  Normau  McLooJ. 


liars  you  heard  Klorrie  West  sin?  at  tho 
Mutual  that  remarkable  son*  which  lolls  of 
imr  experiences  with  Mr.  .John  James  O’Koillv 
1M  I ;u»  she  " Kisseil  bitu  belore  he  went 
h ,1."  Here’s  a young  wouiitu  of  marked 
leiurwrameiit  anil  with  a vivid  sense  of  loeal 
ce  or.  Her  tone  oroductiou  might  possibly  be 
criticised,  bu:  'lie  has  at  least  pondered  the 
advice  ot  TJainostiieue*:  ” Action,  action, 

action.”  And  in  this  case  tbo  action  suits  the 

irasate  will  give  three  concerts  in  London 
i Christmas 

H-nschol  will  begin  his  eighth  series  of 
; syrot'hoav  concerts  111  London  Nov.  8.  The 
1 fi'.ioerts  are  eight  in  number.  Here  are  three 

U Imfftoral  Choral  Society  of  Lon  Ion  will  give 
i these  works  this  season:  Berdozs  “Fausi,” 

with  Hen 'chel  a<  Meohistoptaeles;  “ Israel  in 
*-gypt,'’  ” .1  iphtha.”  "ihe  Go. den  Logeud,” 
Gounod’s  ” Redemption,"  and  portions  of 
“Morsel  Vita;  ” “ Sia'iat  Mater”  ol  Kossini, 
ail,;  t is  '‘Elijah’’  and  "Messiah.’’ 

Rubinstein  will  direct  Ins  Ribiical  .opera 
••  juisei"  when  ii  is  performed  Deo.  3 in  Vienna 
by  the  society  of  Friends  of  Music. 

* • 

There  is  talk  ot  persuading  Mr.  Guilmant  to 
give  another  co 'cert  here  before  he  sails  for 
H ivre.  Mans  were  disappointed  in  not  hearing 

him. 

• * 

Victor  Herbert  has  composed  a fantasie  for 
violin  on  “Cavalleria  rusticaua,”  for  Leonora 
von  fjtosoh,  who  Played  here  at  a Cecilia  con- 
cert and  in  a recital  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Nisi'Ch. 

Now  that  we  have  mentioned  Mr.  Nikisch.it 
mav  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  t lie  Sicnale 
No.  4+,  the  German  music  paper  published  in 
Leip  ic.  The  correspondent  at  Pesth  writes  of 
toe  coming  op  ratic  season  under  ihe  direction 
of  Nikisch.  and  hints  that  the  conductor  has 
undertaken  “just  a little  loo  much  tor  one 
year.” 

” Miles  Standish.”  an  opera  by  Perisrozzo.  will 
be  brought  out  at  Verona  this  mouth,  and  Le- 
roux  has  chosen  ’Evangeline’’ for  an  opera  to 
be  produced  in  Parts  at  ihe  Opera  Comique, 

Remeek  lias  published  a set  of  new  piano 
piece?,  "Biblical  P.clure-.”  Seven  pictures  are 
from  'he  Oid  Testament  and  seven  are  Irom 
tile  New.  ... 

Js  the  baritone  begum,  who  lately  sang  in 
“Aida ” witb  success  at  tho  Monnaie  iu  Brus- 
sels, one  ol  the  celebrated  (amity? 

Jean  de  Keszke  is  pessimistic.  He  sees  no 
new  operas  that  show  genius;  his  fayorite  roles 
are  Siegfried  and  Tristan,  etc.,  etc.  W neu  de 
Ke>zke  was  in  Boston  lie  was  in  better  spirits, 
and  he  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  appear- 
ing iu  “Cavalleria  rusticanna  ” and  *’  The  Cid,” 


b 


August  Enna  ha?  finished  an  opera 
entitled,  “Cleopatra,”  the  plot  of  winch 
is  lakeu  from  Rider  Haggard’s  book  of 
the  same  name.  The  hero  stands, 
like  the  man  in  the  ponuiar  soue,  betweeu  tove 
and  duty.  Th«  adventures  of  O eopatra  have 
been  set  to  music  by  men  of  different  nation- 
ality ever  sitice  1JSC2.  It  was  during  a perform- 
ance of  Ma.thesou’3.  “Cieooatra”  that  the 
trouole  arose  between  the  composer  and  Han- 
,iel  which  resulted  in  a duel;  and  there  might 
have  been  a serious  result,  if  Matttheson’s 
sword  had  not  been  shattered  by  striking  a 
metal  button  on  Handel’s  coat. 

Marechal’s  ’Dcidamie,”  produced  lately  at  the  ! 
Opera,  Farts,  is,  according  to  the  Mdnestrel.  a 


i ‘very  estimable  composition  which  lacks  ori- 
: gtaality. 

1 spoke  last  Sunday  ot  the  pampfetet  by  Dr. 
Cuniculus  on  “Wagnerian  Diseases,  iheir 
Treatment  and  Cur  Here  arqp.few  extracts 
] from  a letter  «f  the  PariJ-Corre^^Bdent  o,  tne 
Courrier  .ies  Eiatvl’nisjL 
“On  v ‘.lie  adult  and  the o) rUJjjfcp  two  sexes 
are  subject  to^Varnerian 

no;  a case  on  record  of  in  ■ '>  agnerie. 

The  deaf  are  also  exempt, 

“ \\  agneriaQ  diseases  may  be  classified  as 
'Vagneriole,  Wagneromauia.  Wagernalgia  and 
Wagniritis. 

“ it  arneriole  is  only  a slight  indisposition, 
and  Wagnaromonia  itsel  f is.soldom  dangerous. 
Wagueralgia  is  more  severe;  it  is  nearly 
always  chronic,  and  its  attacks,  which  grow 
more  and  more  frequent,  are  sometimes  ex- 
tremely violent. 

“ i he  surest  sedatives  are  baths  of  consonant 
sounds, -irups  of  per  ect  chord*,  and  the  pure 
water  of  melody.  Com*  resses  of  Godard-ivater 
should  be  put  on  the  forehead,  and  pouliices  of  | 
Massenet-flour  on  the  abdomen.  When  the  oa- 
tient  l s trong  enough  he  should  be  fed  on  Ros- 
sini rn  -caroni,  Meyerbeer  pie.  and  especially  on 
a d ;iciou>  preparation  of  Gounod,  tho  effect  of 
which  i-  infallible. 

“A  g!ai*  of  sparkling  Auber  ivlrie  a'ter  each 
meal  will  benefit  the  sufferer.  In  severe  cases 
we  should  advise  rubbing  with  the  balsam  of 
Bach  or  HandeL  It  i«  sometimes  necessary  to 
ive  snncuiaueous  injections  of  chlorate  of 
Offenbach  ; an  i if  the  patient  is  thus  moved  to 
laughter  he  will  be  saved. 

“ it  agneritU  istiie  most  dangerous  form,  and  it 
resists  any  treatment.  Remedies  only 
p.ungo  the  patient  into  a distress- 
ing comatose  siate  or  absolute  imbe- 
cility. Ihe  Wagnerim  can  only  pronounce  one 
word:  ’Wagner!’  He  repeats  it  ad  nauseam, 
just  as  iinh  ciles  of  a lower  rank  say  con- 
• .sully  ’ Tobacco! ’ ’Tonaccol’  Death  after  a 
snort  delay  -is  the  result  of  this  pathological 
state.  ” 

• • 

It  if  to  be  hopad  tha’  Dr.  Cnniculus  will  now 
turn  bis  auerition  to  those  *ufferinir  from  acute 
and  c ironic  di«^as^s  superinduced  by  too  gn* at 
dc  . otioij  to  Johannes  Braluns.  t he  boon,  if  it 
’v-re  iranslaied  and  dedicated  to  some  one  of 
our  mime  oatronn  or  Datrones<es.  would  un- 
: df»ubt«;  iiy  reli  reaulily  iu  Boston. 

Biiiltp  Hale. 


THREE  K . ~*1 
WORD 

SNAPSHOTS. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Harris — An  inspoctorof  dead  men — 
but  gay  withal — punctuates  with  puns — flour- 
ishes with  epigrams — doctor  and  playwright — 
coiner  ot  wit— sees  fun  iu  statistics— advises 
"Old  Rounders ’’—heart  bursts  with  kindness— 
charitable  without  ostontation— respected  in  his 
profession— welcome  at  table— fond  of  Latin- 
skillful  in  repartee— a terror  to  lawyers — for 
other  particulars— ask  Nat  Childs. 

Cari.  Zkrrahn — From  Mecklenburg — onco  a 
flutist— repented  of  his  course— became  a leader 
of  men  and  women — addicted  passionately  to 
oratorio— encouragos  young  singers— and  old 
ones  too— an  inspirer  of  choruses—  a striking  fig- 
ure—fond  of  jests— and  good  company— a public 
benefactor— whoso  strouglh  is  unabated— whoso 
eye  is  uot  dim. 

B.  J.  Lang— A Yankee  musician— industrious, 
persevering,  long-headed— like  Joey  Bagstock, 
devilish  sly— drinks  milk  freely— hence  his 
youth — hunts  musical  novelties— a man  of  ver- 
satility—might  have  boon  lawyer— or  dry  goods 
merchant— or  political  boss— smooth,  suave,  sar- 
castic—a devoted  friend  to  his  pupils— a danger- 
ous adversary— is  really  loud  of  music— a sue 
cessful  career. 

O c — 

Theatre-goers  will  he  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 

B.  E.  Woolf  is  at  work  on  an  operetta-,.  The 
text  deals  with  a funny  and  an  American 
subject.  The  plot  is  said  to  be  maintained 
coherently,  and  the  lines  are  full  of  wit  and  | 
humor.  The  librettist  is  a son  of  Mr.  Darwin 
E.  Ware.  Mr.  Woolfs  musical  pen  has  been  j 
too  long  idle,  and  it  is  now  a genuine  pleas- 
ure to  anticipate  the  result  of  marked  natural 
musical  ability,  careful  study,  and  that  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  stage  that  is  so 
necessary  in  writing  operetta  worthy  the 
name. 

Touching  and  honest  tributes  were  paid  the 
memory  of  George  Makepeace  Towle  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  Papyrus  dinner.  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Rogers  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
kindly  qualities  of  the  dead  man ; Mr.  Bab- 
bitt of  the  Herald  recalled  the  versatility 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  writer,  whose  in- 
formation was  always  on  tap;  and  Col.  W. 
L.  Chase  read  a poem  that  was  an  original 
and  charming  expression  of  manly  grief. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  need  of  care  or  anxiety 
in  the  matter  of  pronouncing  Valkyrie.  It  I 
now  looks  as  though  the  foreigner  would  be 
known  generally  as  “that  other  boat.” 

It  is  now  thoroughly  understood  that  Mr. 
Paur  is  a German  of  Germans  in  musical 
taste.  He  admits  this  himself.  No  French 
need  apply,  unless  they  have  suffered  severely 
from  German  influence  and  been  “first  ap- ) 
predated”  in  German  towns. 

With  the  shortening  of  the  days  dwellers 
In  flats  will  soon  have  a noble  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  the  finer  feelings.  Take  the 
case  of  four  perpendicularly  arranged 
families  in  an  apartment  house.  Two,  thin- 
blooded,  may  clamor  for  beat,  while  the 
other  two,  with  constitutional  tendencies 
toward  anoplexy,  may  perspire  at  the  thought. 
What  is  the  landlord  to  do?  Which  family 
will  give  way?  For  here  is  no  possible 
settlement  a la  Mr.  and  Mrs.  j|nk  Spratt. 

w Classes  shbjjld  be  formed  at  once  for  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  Valkyrie.  Pronun- 
ciations heard  in  the  street  do  uot  reflect 
credit  on  our  reputation  for  culture. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  in  the  prologue  of 
his  new  play,  “The  Temptel*,1”  uses  the  word 
“illth.”  Will  Mr.  Willard,  or  any  other 
friend  of  Mr.  Jones  please  explain? 

It  seems  that  all  new  things  in  barbering 
now  come  from  Paris,  It  was  not  long  ago, 
however,  that  we  aped  the  English  in  hirsute 
arrangements,  and  most  estimable  citizens 
appeared  in  our  streets  with  thb'Jiair  cut  of 
jockeys. 

But  we  now  hear  of  the  Montaubry  style, 
and  hair  a la  Bressant  and  the  coiffure  IIous- 
saye.  In  France  distinguished  men  set  the 
manners  of  arranging  hair,  moustache,  whis- 
kers, beard.  Their  barbers  learn  from  them. 

y-  — « 

Let  us  be  independent  in  our  turn.  The.! 
coiffure,  Bill  N$c,  for  instance,  can  be  confi- 
dently recommended  to  many  as  already 
popular  and  fashionable. 


ui  mm 

The  members  of  our  new  fencing  club 
should  remember  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Locke,  which  was  indorsed  heartily  by  no  less 
a man  than  Sir  Charles  Grandison : “That 
young  men,  in  their  warm  blood,  are  often 
forward  to  think  they  have  in  vain  learned  to 
fence,  if  they  never  shew  their  skill  in  a 
duel.”  Fencing  clubs  in  Richardson^time, 
by  the  way,  wore  to  him  only  “infamous  i 
places  where  'brutal  people  resorted;”  but  j 
that  was  over  a century  ago,  and  Richardson 
was  an  able  prig. 

O e /■—  ( O 

The  question  in  Brooklyn  is  this:  Can  the 
Clergymen  knock  out  the  prize  fighters? 

1 Sir  Richarcl  Webster,  now  iu  New  York, 
has  a firm  mouth  and  “ immaculately  pol- 
ished ” shoe*.  He  thinks  more  of  the  build- 
ings at  the  World’s  Fair  than  of  the  Home 
Rule  bill.  

If  the  reports  from  London  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  conic  to- 
gether to  little  purpose.  "What,  never?”  | 
our  old  friend  in  “Pinafore”  reappears  in 
“ Utopia,”  and  was  welcomed  with  cheers; 
but  the  operetta,  with  the  exception  of  a 
negro  minstrel  scene,  seems  to  have  fallen 
flat.  Gilbert’s  peculiar  vein  of  humor  was 
exhausted  before  the*ecouciliation — witness 
“ The  Mountebanks?’ 

Jean  Baptiste  Laroche,  a visiting  French- 
man, “sometimes  doubts  if  actors  are  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  workingmen.”  Now,  any 
audience  knows  better.  There  are  play- 
actors who  work  so  hard  that  they  are  seen 
to  act  all  the  time.  And  other  actors  have 
learned  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Honore  Legrand,  another  visiting  French- 
man, forgets  the  traditional  courtesy  of  his 
race  and  calls  our  American  Socialists  “ a 
epressing  collection  of  dunderheads.”  Mr. 
Lesrand  wants  workingmen  to  eat  real  meat  I 
and  drink  wine  made  of  grapes  ripened  in  , 
the  sun;  he  wants  hideous  diseases  expelled  1 
from  tenements.  It  was  Villiers  /de  1’  Isle- 
Adam  who  wrote  a bitterly  ironical  short 
stuffy  to  show  that  the  essential,  simple  and 
natural  things  of  life— such  as  pure  milk, 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  wine,  air— are  out  of 

the  reach  of  the  poor. 

At  the  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Elmira  Reformatory,  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  a model  institution,  a paddle,  was 
produced.  This  paddle  is  a piece  of  leather, 
two  feet  long,  three  inenes  wide  and  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick,  attached  to  a wooden 
handle  about  a foot  and  a half  long.  This 
weapon  was  wielded  on  occasion  by  a vigor- 
ous man.  

But  the  paddle  used  in  spanking  is  not  an 
instrument  of  punishment  or  torture.  Oh, 
no.  According  to  the  Superintendent,  its 
employment  is  “to  stimulate  the  mind  and 
send  a man  on  witli  renewed  purpose.”  In 
other  words,  the  soul  Is  strengthened  by  a 
sharp  quickening  of  the  flesh.  Perhaps 
Superintendent  Brock  way  is  a humorist. 

Lafcoucliere  says  that  Americans,  “these 
democratic  idolaters  of  royalty  ” are  now,  as 
colonists,  in  disfavor  in  London  and  on  the 
Continent.  Will  Mr.  Ast.or  deny  this  state- 
ment in  his  Tory  newspaper?  Will  he  not 
rather  take  pleasure  in  corroboration? 

“How  soon  we  are  forgotten,”  even  in  life. 
Did  the  late  performance  of  Father  Ig- 
natius, “that  monastic  crank,”  as  Harold 
Frederic  calls  him,  attract  the  slightest  at- 
tention this  side  of  the  Atlantic?  And  yet 
it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  his  exploits  in 
this  very  town  filled  much  space  in  newspa- 
pers, and  passers-by  looked  curiously  at  the 
little  room  at  the  top  of  a tall  building  in 

Huntington  Avenue. 

The  Russian  Government  goes  beyond  the 
West  End  Company  in  liberality.  There  are 
now  smoking  cars  for  women  on  Russian  rail- 
ways, aDd  men  who  do  not  smoke  no  longer 
suffer  from  the  selfishness  of  the  other  sex.  ! 

Vitriol  throwing  lias  been  regarded  hitherto  ( 
as  a peculiarly  French  incident  of  courtship. 
But  the  thrower  in  France  is  almost  always  a 
jealous  or  wronged  woman.  The  habit  is  not 

one  to  be  encouraged  here. 

What  shall  be  done  with  these  overcoats 
and  hats  and  umbrellas  of  ours  at  theatres 
or  concert  halls  which  iiave  inadequate 
cloakrooms  or  none  at  all?  The  architect 
of  our  new  Music  Hall  should  ponder  the 
course  of  his  colleague  at  Liwpsic  who  pro- 
vided a large  cloak  room  in  the  Gewaridhaus 
so  that  eaeli  buyer  of  a reserved  seat  secures 
his  own  locker.  The  key  is  given  with  the 
seat.  In  any  such  locker  here  there  should 
be  room  for  sedatives  and  irritants  in  case 
the  programme  be  too  exciting  or  dull.  The 
pleasures  of  our  civilization  should  be  miti- 
gated as  much  as  possibly 


V It  seems  that  Miss  Lote  Fuller  is  not  origl- 
nal.  The  serpentine  dance  “ has  been  traced 
back  to,  Tnnngra  by  learned  archaeologists, 
wlio  have  found  in  it  a revival  of  the 
Msenadio  dances  depicted  on  Greek  vases.” 
Archaeologists,  by  the  way,  find  ample  ma- 
terial for  research  in  any  modern  ballet,  and 
they  generally  sit  well  in  front  for  oloser  in- 
spection of  the  ruins.  ^ 

Bulwer  has  had  many  sins  laid  at  his  door. 
They  that  road  his  wife’s  defence  were  in- 
clined to  pity  him  ; but  they  that  have  been 
willing  to  overlook  his  Indiscretion,  “ The 
Lady  of  Lyons,”  must  now  take  notice  of  the 
fact  that  the  adoption  of  black  dross  coats 
dates  lrom  the  publication  of  "Pelham,” 
with  its  suggestions  concerning  male  dress 

inform.  ^ 


A FEMALE  FENCER. 

There  are  maidens  and  matrons  of  Boston 
wno  propose  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fencing 
Club  to  show  themselves  “gentlemen  o'f  the 
very  first  house,  p-f  the  first  and  second  cause.”* 
They  will  essay  the  immortal  passado!  the 
punto  reverso’!  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  that  impels  lovely  woman  to 
abandon  her  natural  weapons  for  the  rapier. 
The  well-known  pictures  of  the  Quarrel  and 
the  Reconciliation  may  have  fired  some  to 
emulation.  Others  may  well  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  apparition  of  Marie  Tem- 
pest in  “The  Fencing  Master,”  forgetting 
that  conventionality  would  not  pei’mit  their 
donning  of  a similar  street  costume,  however 
advantageous  to  self;  and  delightful  to  the 
passer-by.  But  let  us  now  praise  famous 
women  who  would  not  havo  feared  Tybalt, 
or  rather  let  us  recall  for  a moment  the  most 
celebrated  of  female  fenceVs. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  and 
at  Paris  a daughter  was  born  to  the  Sieur 
d'Aubigny.  Very  young,  she  was  married 
to  a Mr.  Maupiu,  who  accepted  a Govern- 
ment provincial  position  and  left  his  wife 
behind  him.  In  some  way  or  other  Mrs. 
Maupin  met  an  assistant  in  a fencing  school 
and  she  became  more  skillful  than  her  mas- 
ter. Tlifcy  ran  away  to  Marseilles,  the  wo- 
man dressed  as  a man.  It  occurred  to  them 
<ione  day  that  they  had  no  money ; then  they 
/sang  in  opera.  It  may  here  be  said  that  Mrs. 
Maupin  afterward  appeared  in  opera  in 
Paris  and  Brussels  with  great  success.  Her 
voice  was  a contralto.  She  was  fond  of  tak- 
ing male  roles.  She  was  a wretched  musi- 
cian. Let  us,  however,  look  at  her  as  a 
fencer. 

Her  private  life— if  she  had  a private  life— 
was  an  Arabian  tale.  In  the  South  of  France 
she  set  lire  to  a convent  and  ran  off  with  a 
nun.  She  wandered  in  French  and  Spanish 
streets  and  sang  in  eabasets.  She  saw  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  at  her  ieet;  she  was  once 
a chambermaid. 

And  she  could  fence.  She  disarmed  Du- 
menil,  a singer,  and  thrashed  him.  She 
killed  three  men  in  one  night,  men  who  de- 
f nded  the  reputation  of  a woman  whom 
Mrs.  Maupiu  had  insulted.  And  with  a 
pistol  shot  she  broke  the  arm  of  Baron  de 
Servan. 

Thus  this  amazon-siren  fought  and  sang 
and  journeyed  and  saw  strange  sights.  She 
was  soon  tired  of  the  world,  its  excitements, 
its  allurements.  She  suffered  from  remorse. 
She  left  the  stage  in  1705,  and,  remim- 
bering  her  husband,  sent  for  him.  With 
an  amiability  that  stamps  him  for  all  time, 
Mr.  Maupin  returned  to  Paris;  there  they 
lived  together  quietly  until  1707,  when  Heath 
broke  down  the  guard  of  the  dashing  fencer. 
She  was  only  thirty-four. 

Now,  let  no  illogical  person  protest  against 
the  combination  of  woman  and  rapier  and 
1 cite  the  Maupin  as  a shocking  example.  The 
; Maupin  would,  no  doubt,  have  led  a stormy 
life  if  she  had  never  visited  a fencing  school, 
for  she  was  as  restless  as  Gautier’s  heroine 
of  the  same  name.  And  even  the  Man  pill 
made  a good  ending.  , 
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Singers  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Nathan 
Haskell  Holo  for  the  singable  translation  of 
Heine’s  Lorelei  that  appears  in  “Not 
Angels  Quite.”  Translations  from  German 
lyrics  are  apt  to  be  strange  and  fearful 
things,  and  singers  often  choose  the  original 
text  in  despair  of  finding  even  a respectable 

English  version. 

The  newspapers  of  Paris  continue  to  chron- 
icle singular  American  events.  The  Mdnes- 
trel,  for  instance,  states  that  a music  pub- 
lisher of  Boston  inserted  the  following  notice 
in  one  of  our  newspapers:  “Mr.  So-and-So, 

publisher,  has  the  honor  and  the  regret  of  in- 
forming his  friends  and  patrons  that  he  now 
sells  a new  waltz  entitled  'Breeze  of  Ontario’ 
and  lifts  lost  his  daughter,  15  years  old.  The 
waltz  may  be  found  at  all  music  stores,  and 
the  funeral  will  take  place  to-morrow  at  11  A. 
M.’’  Unfortunately  the  name  of  this  pub- 
lisher is  not  to  be  found  in  the  directory— 
and,  then,  the  story  is  so  old,  so  white-haired, 
so  cosmopolitan.  _ 

— 


An  unfortunate  couple  In  Maine  found  tho 
other  night  that  spring  folding  beds  are 
named  with  a view  to  possiblo  results,  and 
the  result  in  this  instance  was  gravo  if  not 
fatal.  Similar  accidents  have  occurred  In 
town,  and  it  is  not  surprising  If  somo  view 
these  “triumphs  of  civilization  ” as  a mature 
rat  looks  at  an  ingonious  combination  of 

wires  and  cheese. 

• 

It  Is  reported  that  the  King  of  Italy  has 
just  awarded  “the  decoration  for  art  and 
science”  to  a gentleman  now  residing  in 
Boston.  But  Italians  here  say  there  is  no 
such  specific  decoration.  What  is  tho  truth 
in  the  matter? __ 

“I  have  had  too  many  friends  ” is  an  epi- 
taph of  more  than  local  application ; it  may 
well  be  carved  on  tho  tombstones  of  maDy 
disappointed  and  wasted  lives. 

Mr.  Louis  Sveconski  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra tells  this  story,  which  he  heard  lately 
in  Vienna:  There  is  in  Vienna  a musician 
who  plays  in  the  orchestra  and  loathes  the 
music  of  Johannes  Brahms.  Although  he 
ridicules  openly  this  music,  he  is  constantly 
wit.li  Brahms;  he  walks  with  him,  lie  haunts 
his  rooms,  lie  sits  in  the  restaurant  with 
him.  When  asked  the  reason  of  this  contra- 
diction, he  answered  with  a smile:  “’Tis 

true  I hate  Brahms’s  music;  but  when  lam 
with  him  he  cannot  compose.” 

The  New  York  Times  has  discovered  a 
man  whose  place  is  “among  the  first  of  liv- 
ing poets  in  Great  Britain,”  and  his  name  is  | 
Paul  Leicester  Warren,  Lord  de  Tabley. 
Why  should  he  not  be  chosen  Laureate  ? He 
js  not  known ; but  Mr.  Swinburne  is,  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  trouble  with  the  author 
of  “Laus  Veneris”  and  other  inflamed  and 
inflammatory  poems. 


To-day  is  “Old  Michaelmas  Day,”  just  as 
the  29th  ult.  was  the  feast  of  Michael.  The 
Camperdown,  vessel  of  ill  fortune,  was 
named  after  the  victory  over  the  Dutch,  won 
off  Camperdown,  96  years  ago  this  day.  And, 
while  Duncan  prayed  and  fought,  maidens  in 
England  looked  at  the  crab  apples  which  had 
been  marked  by  them  with  the  initials  of 
their  lovers,  and  judged  the  heat  of  love  by 
the  distinctness  of  the  initials ; for  such  was 
a custom  on  Old  Michaelmas. 

Chicago  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  , 
great  fire  by  paying  the  last  dollar  of  the 
exposition  debt.  And  over  700,000  people 
enjoyed  the  day  and  the  night. 

So  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  dubs  the  Vigi- 
lant “a  racing  machine.”  He  should  read 
the  London  newspapers  and  copy  their  hon- 
esty and  good  nature  in  defeat. 


The  old  question  is  revived,  whether  a 
dramatic  critic  is  ever  a good  dramatist. 
Then  the  argument  follows  that  unless  a 
man  can  write  a good  play  he  is  not  com- 
petent to  judge  the  work  of  another.  Equally 
logical  is  this  proposition:  “ Who  drives 
fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.” 

Especially  to  be  avoided  in  any  social 
f-  gathering  is  the  person  who  is  described  en- 
thusiastically by  the  misguided  as  “ a born 
musician,  who  sings  or  plays  with  sp  much 
expression  and  never  took  a lesson.” 
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De  Lesseps  again  defies  death,  as  he  has 
defied  difficulty  and  scandal.  His  name  will 
ultimately  be  associated  with  Suez  rather 
than  with  Panama,  and  indeed  Capt.  Burton 
I complained  twenty  years  ago  because  the 
“Canal Maritime”  was  not  called  the  “Les- 
seps” canal. 

Emma  Goldman’s  husband  is  new  in  prison 
for  grand  larceny.  While  she  talked  lie 
acted.  The  result  seems  to  be  tiie  same. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Willard  takes  his  ver- 
sion of  Hamlet  from  the  fir .^f olio  revives  re- 
mark concerning  t he  value  of  this  scarce  book. 
And  then  the  question  comes  up,  whether  a 
Public  Library  has  really  a right  to  spend 
such  a sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  an 
original  when  a reprint,  if  accurately  car- 
ried out,  answers  all  popular  demands. 

They  that  like  English  so  cutting  that  it 
flays,  and  they  that  dislike  Oscar  Wilde  and 
his  corrupt  playlets  should  read  the  terrible 
last  page  of  an  article  entitled  "Tho 
strange  case  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson” 
in  a late  number  of  the  Theatre. 

Applejack  will  be  strong  and  abundant  in 
New  Jersey  this  fall.  George  Arnold’s 
famous  poem  may  now  well  be  reprinted. 

Marlowe’s  Tamburlalne  “meant  to  cut  a 
channel  * * * that  men  might  quickly 
sail  to  India.”  Niccolo  di  Conti  laid  apian 
for  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  before  Ve- 
netian rulers  at  the  beginning  of  the  loth 
century.  Sesostris  began  a canal  1300  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  But  it  is  de 
Lesseps  whose  name  must  ever  be  synono- 
mous  with  Suez. 


Dr.  J.  K.  Warren  delivered  an  oration  yes- 
terday on  " Uncertainties  In  Medicine.”  The! 
subject  is  of  almost  painful  interest,  and 
many  who  might  liko  to  discuss  It  nfo  pre- 
vented by  a total  lack  of  physical  Interest  in 
worldly  affairs.  It  was  an  annual  oration,  by 
the  way,  Dot  a funeral  one. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  interest  in  prisons  j 
Is  not  of  recent  dale.  Over  fifty  years  ago  he 
wrote  “The  Treadmill  Song,”  a poem 
abounding  in  local  color. 

There  was  rare  impartiality  siiown  in  ap- 
plauso  tile  closing  day  of  the  Williams  Col- 
lege centennial.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Gov. 
Russell,  Dr.  Briggs  and  the  letter  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  were  alike  enthusiastically 
cheered.  Nothing  could  have  been  fairer 
than  that. 

A correspondent  asks  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  Valkyrie.  The  best  authorities 
pronounce  as  though  the  word  were  spelled 
Valkoery,  with  tho  accent  ou  tho  second 
syllable.  A variorum  list  was  given  by  the 
New  York  Herald  yesterday,  and  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Raid  His  Lordship  of  Dunraven, 

•*  It's  tlie  eagle  bird  I’m  cravln  , 

I will  chase  him  to  his  aerie 
With  my  cutter  yacht  ValKeerle. 

1 will  tame  his  greatest  fury 
With  my  single  stick  Valkurie. 

1 will  curl)  his  Hlght  so  airy 
With  the  keel  of  my  Valkairie. 

I’ve  a trinity  of  names, 

An  infinitude  of  games.” 

The  relations  that  exist  between  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Chamberlain  arc  described  as 
very  pleasant.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  so  fond 
of  his  opponent  that  he  calls  him  nick- 
* names.  One  of  them,  it  is  remembered,  is 
Herod. 

Here’s  a man  with  seven  wives,  and  he 
lives  in  Cleveland,  not  St.  Ives. 

No  worthier  man  could  succeed  Edwin 
Booth  as  President  of  the  Players’  Club 
than  Joseph  Jefferson.  May  he  live  long 
and  prosper. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  pass  resolutions 
against  the  nomination  of  Judge  Maynard  in 
New  York,  but  votes  count  more  than  resolu- 
tions, however  “ringing”  they  may  be. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain is  not  a genuine  Englishman.  When 
lie  was  caught  by  an  agile  reporter  in  “ the 
cosey  library  of  his  father-in-law  in  Salem,” 
the  celebrated  politician  was  in  the  act  of 
smoking  a " mahogany”  pipe.  Is  it  possible 
that  he  left  his  briar-wood  and  T.  D.  at 
home?  Of  course  lie  would  not  smoke 
under  any  circumstances  the  variety  known 
as  the  dudeen. 
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THE  WELSH  CHOIR. 

The  first  concert  o(  the  Welsh  Lailies’  Choir 
was  given  last  evening  at  Music  Hall.  Tliero 

was  a large  and  enthusiastic  au  liehca  jj 
The  programme  waj^enerous  so  far  as  quan 
tity  was  concerned.  Jfcrewejje  sixteen  num- 


bers. and  the  soloists  as  well  as  the  choir  were 
recalled.  Cjl. 

The  national  music  of  Wales  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  l6vers  of  folk-songs.  And  when  the 
amateur  remembers  the  tradition  of  bards 
and  Druids.  wl.ieu.Jie  recalls  the  triads  and  the 
strange  legends  o/  the  Mabinogion,  the  loug 
nails  of  tho  harpers  and  the  warlike  songs  that 
inspired  brave  warriors,  or  the  convivial  tunes, 
such  as  ".Dailt  Dau,”  that  delighted  Henry  V. 
when  lie  reveled  at  the  Boar’s  Head,  he  hones 
to  hear  the  music  of  Wales  sung  at  tho  concert 
given  by  Welsh  singers.  The  songs  of  this 
ancient  neonle  are  of  all  kinds.  If  they  havo 
jolly  and  warlike  songs,  they  also  have  tunes  of 
a strango  sadness**  A melancholy  nation,  seeing 
death,  as  it  were,  under  a microscope,  would 
sing  in  its  own  appointed  way  of  thinking  the 
characteristics  of  death— and  very  character- 
istically and  lrom  a simple  point  oi  view  they 
sang  it.  w 

Now,  -out  of  1(>  numbers,  only  five  were 
Welsh  times,  aud  it  mav  here  bo  said  that  tho 
folk-songs  were  tho  most  interesting  numbers 
of  the  programme,  and  were  the  most  satisfac- 
tory in  performance.  The  "Clychau  Abordyti.” 
or  “The  Bells  of  Aberdovy,”  was  caricatured 
by  Dibden  in  1785  in  " Liberty  Hall.”  "Y 
Gweuitii  Gwyn,”  a tender  melody,  dates  proba- 
bly from  tho  latter  half  ot'  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. " The  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech  ” re- 
calls a heroic  defence.  Would  that  more  na- 
tional melodies  had  been  given  ! When  wo  go 
to  a concert  of  this  nature  wo  do  not  go  to  hoar 
Mr.  de  Kovon’s  “O  Promise  Me.”  or  ttie  Inter- 
mezzo lrom  ” Cavalierm  Kusticana.  ” 

Tho  clioir  sang  ilieir  numbers  with  commend- 
able precision  and  expression.  The  soloists 
were  applauded  heartily  bv  the  audieuce,  ana 
some  ot  the  voices  were  of  excellent  quality, 
but  thoro  is  little  to  lie  said  in  favor  of  tho  inter- 
pretation of  tho  solos  from  tho  musical  stand- 
point. 

The  second  and  last  concert  will  ho  givon  this 
afternoon,  and  the  buxom,  hearty,  thick- haired 
women  are  well  woriliv  of  attention.  But  when 
I Welsh  singers  visit  us,  lot  them  siug  the  sougi 
1 of  iheir  people. 


Very  few  people  understand  the  method  ot 
keeping  a secret  in  alcohol.— [World’s  Faii- 
Puck.' 

Stella  asks  in  the  New  York  World,  which 
is  fast  getting  to  be  a mine  of  information, 
what  is  considered  the  elegant  manner  of 
addressing  a correspondent.”  Now,  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  correspond- 
ent. The  habit  of  addressing  familiarly  an 
indignant  creditor  as  “ Old  Sport  ” is  no 
longer  common  in  good  society. 
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Boston. 

Boston,  October  8,  1893. 

XD  I could  come  every  afternoon  of  my 
t\  life  to  look  at  the  farmer’s  girl  boiling  her  iron  tea 
and  baking  short eak  So  sang  Walt  Whitman, 
mid  we  all  come  >r  go)  under  certain  conditions, 
v s.-  could  I go  evert  night  to  hear  Florrie  West  in 
•ce  Pro  Te-  sing  >f  her  adventures  with  John  James 
Reilly,  and  how  she  kissed  him  “ before  he  went  home.” 

. ,.r  that  some  fall  a-groaning  at  the  sight  and  call  for  an 
ce  of  civet:  but  her  song  is  nature  for  all  that.  The 
. ' cal  season  is  not  yet  really  open  ; if  it  were  I should 
a.<  : Miss  West's  temperament,  which  is  well  developed  ; 
c.cr  sense  of  local  color,  which  is  keen  ; and  her  tone  pro- 
da  . on.  which  very  likely  might  be  harshly  criticised. 
Let  us  for  once  accept  a song  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given;  let  us  confess  to  a few  minutes  of  honest  enjoy- 
ment and  above  all  let  us  envy  John  James. 

The  new  second  act  of  “Prince  Pro  Tem”  is  merely  an 
i r.’.argement  of  the  variety  business  introduced  in  the  first 
version.  The  minstrel  show  with  the  burlesque  male  quar- 
ts . and  throat  sprayers  is  good,  and  it  is  a relief  to  miss  the 
scene  between  unhappy  “Armand”  and  “Camille,”  the 
coughing  lady.  Miss  Bull  is  no  longer  seen  ; as  someone 
remarked,  she  was  the  “ Princess  Pro  Tem.”  The  dance  of 
the  Biownies  is  stupid,  and  I cannot  forgive  their  butchery 
of  Little  Johnny  Dugan."  For  I like  “ Johnny  Dugan,” 
that  " Celtic  ideal."  Is  there  no  primeval  notion  of  justice, 
of  natural  morality  in  these  lines  : 

Of  course  you  know  it  wasn’t  right  to  do  what  Dugan  done  ; 

To  rob  McCarthy’s  home  and  be  a burden  to  his  life. 

T.  ere  must  be  compensation  when  the  judgment  day  does  come  ! 

If  I was  Johnny  Dugan  I’d  get  him  another  wife  ! 

I suppose  all  this  shows  a low  taste,  but  after  October 
13,  with  hair  pleasingly  combed  and  with  smug,  set  faces, 
our  concert  goers  will  listen  to  the  songs  of  Johannes 
Brahms,  and  to  the  more  radical  songs  of  Schumann  and 
his  imitators  : and  it  will  then  be  time  to  talk  of  art  in  its 
•highest  and  noblest”  forms.  To  me  there  is  art  in 
Johnny  Dugan  ; ” it  is  real,  it  is  human  ; and  so  there  is 
I art  in  the  performance  of  Florrie  West. 

Miss  Jenny  Corea,  a young  woman  with  an  incisive  voice 
and  a confident  delivery,  is  now  the  chief  singer  in  “ Prince 
Pro  Tem."  and  the  performance  gains  in  a measure  thereby. 

Farce  comedies  and  musical  comedies  all  yearn  appar- 
ently for  a male  quartet  ; many  of  these  quartets  suggest 
the  idea  that  when  singers  are  not  welcome  in  other  quar- 
ters they  band  themselves  together  in  groups  of  four  to 
wreak  revenge  on  the  unappreciative  public.  The  quartet 
I that  appeared  for  the  first  three  weeks  in  “ Prince^Pro 
| Tem  ’’  was  a vocal  Streep  band  in  matters  of  pitch  and  gen- 

eral musical  accuracy.  I trust  that  the  Verdi  quartet  of 
Boston,  which  appears  to-morrow  in  the  operetta,  will  give 
satisfaction. 

And  here  we  have  an  operetta  with  a good  subject,  ex- 
cellent lines,  three  clever  comedians  and  an  agreeable 
musical  jingle  go  the  way  of  such  stage  flesh  ; that  is,  the 
first  act  is  excellent,  and  then  the  plot  retires,  only  appear- 
ing just  before  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain  to  say  “ good 
night."  Why  are  these  operetta  plots  so  shy  after  the  first 
act  ? Do  they  grow  weary  of  the  comedians  ? Or  do  the 
singers  stab  their  ears  ? But  the  public  seems  to  be  satisfied 
as  long  as  there  is  enough  variety  business ; and  if  the 
variety  business  is  good  what  is  the  use  of  quarreling  with 
popular  taste  ? Operetta  is  a thing  of  fashion  ; and,  alas, 
opera  also  seems  a plaything  of  the  day. 

* 

* * 

Well,  we  have  heard  much  this  week  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paur  The  first  rehearsal  of  the  orchestra  under  the  new 
leader  was  held  the  5th,  and  I am  told  the  secrecy  was 
equal  to  that  observed  in  ancient  days  at  the  performances 
at  Eleusis.  Newspaper  reporters,  male  and  female,  haunted 
the  corridors,  but  they  could  see  nothing.  Peepholes 
were  covered  and  I should  not  wonder  if  the  players  ob- 
erved  a pianissimo  throughout.  And  yet  there  were  leaks 
omewhere.  It  is  said  that  the  pieces  rehearsed  were 
Beethoven’s  third  symj.  ony,  Cherubini’s  overture  to  “ The 
Water  Carriers,”  and  Beethoven’s  “ Leonore  ” overture  No. 
; Mr  Paur  was  “ as  delighted  asa  boy.”  It  is  alleged  that 
■ perspires  freely  in  the  act  of  directing,  and  that  his  beat 
rm  and  heavy  ; or  ' massive  and  concrete  ” as  the  young 
an  described  in  “Great  Expectations  ” a reading  of 
- aakespeare  by  an  eminent  tragedian. 

There  are  ru:  ors  that  Mr.  IJ  ur  is  not  yet  accustomed  to 
er  .an  coo  ry  ; that  he  dot  not  relish  oysters;  that  he 
mo;  for  what  they  are  worth. 
..erhojg 
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“ So  few  people  speak  German  in  Boston.  It  is  quite  dif- 
I ferent  from  New  York.” 

“ I felt  very  sorry  to  leave  all  my  German  friends  at 

home.  ” 

“ I brought  over  furniture  from  Germany  ; but  I am  not 
sure  what  we  will  do  with  it.  Why,  your  American  furni- 
' ture  is  so  small.  We  shall  be  glad  to  Jiave  a house  by  our- 
j selves.  That  will  be  better  than  what  we  had  in  Leipsic, 

| for  there  are  very  few  private  houses  there,  you  know.” 

“The  Symphony  is  such  a fine  orchestra  I am  sure  Mr. 
Paur  will  enjoy  working  with  them  very  much.  You  know 
d’Albert  says  the  Symphony  is  one  of  the  best  orchestras 
in  the  world.” 

“ I am  not  anxious  for  notoriety.” 

And  then  “ their  little  sons  too  are  very  musical.” 

These  sons  are  respectively  ten  and  eight  years  old.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paur  were  made  man  and  wife  in  1881. 

* 

*  *  * 

I am  more  and  more  convinced  that  music  is  almost 
wholly  a matter  of  individuality.  And  what  is  the  use  of 
trying  to  proselyte  or  discourage  in  affairs  of  personal 
musical  enjoyment.  Who  says  boldly  that  the  Chinese 
music  is  inferior  to  our  own  ? Did  you  ever  read  a tract 
printed  in  1595,  entitled  “ The  Noblenesse  of  the  Asse  : a 
work  rare,  learned,  and  excellent.”  According  to  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet  the  “ most  singular  and  delightful 
gift  of  the  Ass”  is  his  voice:  “the  goodly,  sweet,  andj 
continual  brayings”  of  which,  “whereof  they  forme  a* 
melodious  and  proportionable  kinde  of  musicke  ” seem  to 
have  affected  him  with  no  ordinary  pleasure. 

“ Nor  thinke  I that  any  of  our  immoderne  musitians  can 
deny,  but  that  their  song  is  full  of  exceeding  pleasure  to  be 
heard,  because  therein  is  to  be  discerned  both  concord,  dis- 
cord, singing  in  the  meane,  the  beginning  to  sing  in  large 
compasse,  then  following  on  to  rise  and  fall,  the  halfe 
note,  whole  note,  musicke  of  five  voices,  firme  singing  by 
four  voices,  three  together  or  one  voice  and  a halfe.  Then 
their  variable  contrarieties  amongst  them,  when  one  de- 
livers forth  a long  tenor,  or  a short,  the  pausing  for  time, 
breathing  in  measure,  breaking  the  minim  or  very  last  mo- 
ment of  time.  Last  of  all  to  heare  the  musicke  of  five  or 
six  voices  chaunged  to  so  many  of  Asses,  is  amongst  them 
to  heare  a song  of  world  without  end.” 

But  stay : is  it  not  possible  that  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  was  a guyer  in  his  day  and  generation  ? 

I heard  a man  the  other  day  give  thanks  because  he 
could  for  a season  hear  the  Symphony  Orchestra  without 
the  accompaniments  of  food  and  drink  ; thus  did  he  flout 
the  promenade  concerts.  But  there  has  been  for  centuries 
an  intimate  relation,  a friendly  tie,  between  music  and  eat- 
ing and  drinking. 

Isaiah  tells  us  that  “ the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and 
pipe  ” were  in  the  feasts  of  the  Hebrews. 

There  was  music  at  the  banquet  where  Tamburlaine  the 
Great  drank  koumiss,  hydromel  and  wine,  when  golden 
and  bejeweled  crowns  were  served  his  generals  as  a second 
course  ; at  the  Pompeiian  junketings  of  Plon-Plon  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  Empire  ; at  the  dinner  of  Cath- 
erine I.  of  Russia,  with  oysters  from  Holstein  and  wine 
from  Hungary  ; at  the  feast  where  Cortez  envied  Monte- 
zuma ; at  the  meal  which  two  kings  of  the  Island  of  Itorn 
shared  with  Van  Schouter,  the  Dutch  wanderer. 

Walpole  flirted  with  Mrs.  de  Boufflers  as  they  ate  to  the 
sound  of  horn  and  hautboy. 

The  ancient  Grecian  flute  player  whetted  intoxication  by 
choosing  the  Phrygian  mode. 

In  Iceland  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  music  was  like 
the  behavior  of  the  guests — enraged,  without  rule,  without 
art. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  London  in  1764  in  London  to  sup  in 
the  open  air  and  near  a band.  Samarcand  and  Janina, 
Teheran  and  Carcassonne  have  witnessed  the  same  sight. 

The  organ  which  was  built  by  Giafar,  the  Arabian,  and 
sent  by  the  Caliph  Harun  al-Rashid  to  Charlemagne  was 
placed  in  a dining  hall  ; and  such  was  the  delight  of  soft- 
ness of  organ  tone  that,  according  to  Walafrid  Strabo,  it 
induced  the  death  of  a woman. 

Don  Frangois-Cica,  a cunning  priest  of  Naples,  devised 
harmonious  doors  for  a banquet  chamber  : when  they  were 
opened  or  shut  they  discoursed  sweet  music. 

Then  there  was  the  spit  of  the  Count  de  Castel  Maria,  a 
mighty  lord  of  Treviso, — the  famous  spit,  the  most  singular 
spit  in  the  world.  “ This  spit  turns  one  hundred  and  thirty 
different  roasts  at  once,  and  plays  twenty-four  tunes,  and 
whatever  it  plays  corresponds  to  a certain  degree  of  cook- 
ing, which  is-  perfectly  understood  by  the  cook.  Thus  a 
leg  of  mutton  a l’Anglaise  will  be  excellent  at  the  12th 
air  ; a fowl  a la  Flamande  will  be  juicy 'at  the  18th,  and  so 
on.” 


reet  car  or  on  street  cor- 
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Mrs.  Paur  escaped  She  was  interviewed! 
considerable  lerrth.  Here  are  extracts  : “I 
English  in  -choo  and  that  was  a long  time 


Whether  music  aids  digestion  is  anotner  matter.  The 
answer  depends  on  the  character  of  the  selection  and  the 
individual.  Ange  Goudar  ate  his  chicken  during  an  an- 
dante, fearing  lest  indigestion  would  follow  the  keeping  of 
pace  with  the  heels  of  a jig.  Dr.  Veron  on  the  other 
hand  was  not  of  such  discrimination  ; he  affirmed  that  he 
ould  not  digest  without  music. 


It  seems  that  the  TrustefljiW  -®nr  Publ 
Library  are  to  be  petitiouotf  by  teachers 
students  of  music  that  the  music  dfeparti 
of  the  library  be  increased.  All  will  agr« 
that  there  should  be  " specimens  of  music; 
composition  from  the  earliest  times  down 
the  present  day ; ” but  as  regards  piano  an 
voice  editions  pf  modern  operas,  and  moder 
music  for  piano,  there  is  apple  room  for  di; 
cussion.  There  should  certainly  be  a markel 
difference. be  tween  a public  Hbrary  and 
circulating  library  of  music.'*' 

c-  i> '.'C 

THE  SYMPUO.VIES. 

The  thirteenth  season  of  the  Poston  Sym 
phony  Orchestra  began  last  evening,  with  tin 
interesting,  if  not  exciting,  circumstance  o 
the  appearance  of  a new  conductor.  Tin 
organization  that  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Higgin 
son’s  generous  impulse  and  patient  fostering 
is  now  surely  on  a firm  foundation.  It  is  ; 
public  institution  that  adds  abroad  ; 
glory  to  our  town;  and  there  I 

no  doubt  that  the  orchestra  i 

appreciated  here,  although  there  may  b; 
open  discussion  of  the  merits  and  faults  o 
conductors  who  come  and  go,  fret  for  an  idli 
day,  or  are  for  lasting  benefit  as  musician: 
and  disciplinarians.  So  let  us  all  welcome 
the  season  now  begun,  and  if  there  be  any 
shaking  of  the  head  at  the  number  13,  absii 
omen! 

These  weekly  concerts  are  indeed  “a  sweet 
boon”  to  us,  as,  according  to  Artemus,  the 
Tower  is  to  London.  To  many,  Saturday 
evening  in  winter  would  not  exist  without 
this  musical  enjoyment,  and  when  there  is 
occasionally  a breathing  spell,  in  the  absence 
of  the  orchestra,  the  regular  goers  find  time 
heavy.  The  theatres  are  usually  crowded 
Saturday  night,  and  enforced  staying  at  hom 
saddens  many  victims  of  the  Symphony  habit. 

Then  the  appearance  of  the  conductor  and 
the  men,  the  latest  gossip  concerning  some 
alleged  behavior  or  belief  of  one  ofthe  musi- 
cians, the  atmospheric  condition  of  the  hall, 
the  state  of  the  Saturday  evening  weather- 
all  these  furnish  food  for  conversation  ?at 
table  and  in  street  car  for  at  least  two  days 
after  the  concert.  And  occasionally  there  is 
talk  about  the  music  that  was  played. 

This  going  to  Music  Hall  of  a Saturday 
evening  is  to  many  an  amusement,  a regularly 
recurring  amusement  that  in  certain  respects 
is  not  unlike  dram-drinking.  It  is  a pleas- 
ure not  without  acute  excitement,  followed, 
particularly  after  a long-winded  symphony’ 
by  a condition  of  dull  lethargy.  And  yet 
these  good  people  might  be  offended  seri- 
ously. if  they  were  classed  as  annisemeht- 
seekers;  they  look  upon  the  Symphony  .con- 
certs as  educational,  as  making  for  culture. 
But  they  might  be  sorely  put  to  it,  if  they 
were  required  to  explain  just  how  and  when 
and  where  they  gained  in  civilization. 

The  sense  of  gratifying  a longing  Lr 
amusement  does  not  preclude  criticism,  pal- 
ticularly  destructive  criticism;  nor  would  t 
be  well  perhaps  to  inquire  concerning 
the  foundation  for  any  reasonable  crit! 
ciam  to  rest  upon.  Boston  is  ver 
critical,  and  it  seems  occasional! 

that  the  only  real  pleasure  o 

the  inhabitants  is  in  the  investigation  or  ex-fj 
planation  of  this  question  : Why  do  we  not' 
find  pleasure  in  this  or  that ? It  is  only  at 
the  "Pop”  concerts  that  music  is  accepted 
gratefully  and  sympathetically  by  the  crowd, \ 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  th is  case  pleas- 
ant eating  and  drinking  and  smoking  pave 
the  way  to  musical  enjoyment. 

Bhang  is  offered  as  a substitute  for  alcohol. 

The  name  might  comuftyid  the  article  to 
certain  revelers. 


Tlrfs  is  refreshing  independence  in  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper.  "Tennyson’s  ‘Forresters’ 
is  not  a.  great  play;  it  is  not  even  a good 
Play.”  W 

IIow  old  stories,  live  and  flourish,  though 
they  may  suffer  a transformation.  Here  Is 
Richard  Harding  Davis  stating  positively 
tiiat  tlie  famous  story  of  Calvcrley  and  the 
Master  of  Bailiol  happened  lately,  with  a 
friend  of  his  in  the  place  of  Calverly. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  now  publishes,  in 
daily  installments,  a story  bv  George  Moore! 
“We  are  deliberately  making  an  experiment 
Whether  it  is  one  which  will  comment1*] 
itself  to  that  vague  entity  known  as  the 
‘general  reader’  remains  to  be  seen.”  The 
conduct  of  the  public  wiil  be  watched  with 
interest 

De  Paehmann  will  be  here  'Jh Is  week,  and 
it  is  a closely  shaven  De  Paclntumn  that  will 
repeat  to  us  the  stocks  of  Cnjlpin.  There 
will  now  be  more  than  a iiair’s^nffcrMice  be- 
tween liis  performance  and  thru  of  Pade- 
rewski. 

If  there  is  an  Indian  summer 

also  Indian  dog-days. 


Then  there  is  the  experience  of  Michael  Mail,  as 
described  by  Thomas  Ilardy  in  "Under  the  Greenwood 

| Tree.” 

“Truly  iiow,”  said  Michael  Mail,  “there's  a friendly  tic  of  some 
sort  between  music  and  eating.  Once  I was  sitting  in  the  little 
kitchen  of  the  Three  Choughs,  at  Casterbridge,  having  a bit  of  din- 
ner, and  a brass  band  struck  up  in  the  street.  Sich  a beautiful  band 
as  that  were  ! I was  sitting  eating  fried  liver  and  lights,  I well  can  mind 
—ah,  I was  ! and  to  save  my  life  1 couldn’t  help  chawing  to  the  tune. 
Band  played  six-eight  time;  six-eight  chaws  I,  willy nilly.  Band 
plays  common  ; common  time  went  my  teeth  among  the  fried  liver 
and  lights  as  true  as  a hair.  Beautiful  'twere  ! Ah,  I shall  never  for- 
get that  there  band  ! ” 

No  wonder  that  grandfather  James  " with  the  absent 
gaze  which  accompanies  profound  criticism,”  exclaimed, 
“ That's  as  musical  a circumstance  as  ever  1 heard  of.” 


And  here  is  a batch  of  news  and  announcements. 

It  is  stated  that  the  program  of  the  first  Symphony  con- 
cert, October  14,  will  include  Beethoven's  C minor  sym- 
phony, a serenade  for  strings  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  the 
“ Tannhauser  ” overture.  There  will  be  no  soloist. 

The  usual  series  of  chamber  music  concerts  will  be  given 
; at  Chickering  Hall  by  the  Kneisel  string  quartet  during  the 
coming  season.  The  concerts  will  be  given  on  Monday 
evenings,  October  23,  November  13,  December  4,  January  1, 
January  27,  February  12,  March  5 and  March  19. 

Manager  C.  A.  Ellis,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
announces  that  ten  concerts  will  be  given  by  that  organiza- 
tion at  Sanders’  Theatre,  Cambridge,  during  the  coming 
, 1 season,  the  dates  being  the  evenings  of  October  19,  Novem- 
' ber  2,  November  16,  December  7,  January  4,  January  25, 
February  15,  March  8,  April  5,  April  26.  The  orchestra 
will  be  assisted  by  Nordica,  Max  Heinrich,  Kneisel,  Schulz 
and  others. 

“ The  Honeymooners,”  an  operetta,  words  by  C.  M.  S.  Mc- 
| Lellan  and  music  by  William  Furst,  will  be  produced  at  the 
i.  Columbia  Theatre  the  23d  by  the  Pauline  Hall  Opera  Com- 

- [ pany. 


" The  Algerian,”  by  Glen  MacDonough  and  Reginald  de 
Koven,  will  be  given  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  October 
16,  with  Marie  Tempest  in  the  leading  role. 

De  Wolf  Hopper,  withhis  “ Panjandrum,”  will  be  at  the 
; Globe  Theatre  October  16.  Mr.  B.  E.  Woolf  is  at  work  on 
an  operetta.  The  book,  whicn  is  praised  heartily  by  such 
j experienced  critics  as  Mr.  H.  A.  Clapp,  of  the  “Boston 
Advertiser”  and  Mr.  Woolf,  is  the  work  of  Richard  D. 
[ Ware,  of  this  city.  The  subject  is  American  and  funny, 
and  is  said  to  be  amusingly  worked  out.  Mr.  Woolf’s  musi- 
cal abilities  are  eminent  and  well  known.  It  will  be  a 
l pleasure  to  hear  the  result  of  his  natural  gifts,  long  dra- 
l marie  experience  and  sense  of  the  fitness  of  music  to  a text. 
! l Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin  will  sing  the  solo-soprano  part  of 

“The  Messiah,”  given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  in  De- 
cember. 

Mrs.  Nordica  has  been  engaged  to  sing  “Venus”  and 
“Elsa”  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival  of  1894. 

Mr.  Kneisel  proposes  to  play  Beethoven’s  violin  concerto 
this  season. 

„ Ethelbert  Nevin  wrote  songs  and  a violin  sonata  this 
summer,  and  they  will  be  published  by  the  Boston  Music 
Company. 

I understand  that  'cello  sonatas  were  written  this  sum- 
mer by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  and  C.  M.  Loffler. 

Max  Heinrich  proposes  to  given  recitals  in  company  with 
Ernst  Perabo  and  others. 

Mr.  Beresford,  bass  of  Trinity  Church  choir,  will  give  a 
recital  soon.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Norman  McLeod. 
^*There  is  talk  of  persuading  Guilmant  to  give  another  con- 
cert here  befere  his  departure. 

The  Welsh  Choir  will  give  concerts  here  on  the  13th  and 
I the  i4th.  Philip  Hale. 


SYMPHONY. 


— — — 

And  now  Mr.  Astor  would  abolish  the  “old 
custom  of  shaking  the  hands  .'whenever  two 
people  meet  together;”  at  least  the  Pall  Mali 
Gazette  launches  a tirade  against  the  habit. 
There  are  objectionable  shakers  : the  athlete, 
rejoicing  in  his  strength  ; the  man  who  is  coy 
or  apparently  suffering  from  a whitlow;  the 
man  whose  hand  suggests  sea  weed,  jelly 
fish  and  clams.  But  what  would  you  substi- 
tute, Mr.  Astor?  A poke  in  the  ribs,  a wink, 
or  the  kissing  of  the  cheek  seen  in  the  more 
emotional  districts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent? , 


There  is  much  talk  at  present  about  the 
proper  character  of  theatre  music.  Many 
claim  that  music  selected  judiciously  fora 
play  is  apt  to  be  more  fit  than  music  written 
expressly  for  the  piece.  At  any  rata,  there 
should  be  sympathy  shown.  The  mind 
should  be  prepared  and  sustained  in  the-  be- 
coming key.  One  of  the  more  cryptic  move- 
ments of  Brahms  might  thus  throw  a gloom 
over  the  most  dismal,  the  bloodiest  tragedy. 
A pot-pourri  from  Offenbach  might  cheer 
the  first-nighters  when  the  play  was  comic. 


How  the  Orchestra  Played 
Under  New  Leadership, 

Critical  Review  of  Programme 
and  Director. 


An  Admirable  Disciplinarian  is 
Mr.  Paur. 


Mr.  Emil  Paur  oame  to  m from  Leipsic:  but 
let  no  one  be  prejudiced  against  him  on  this  ac- 
count. Ho  was  neither  born  nor  educated  iu 
Leipsic;  he  only  tarried  there  for  a season. 

Wlia'.ever  Leipsic  may  have  been  before  18G0 
or^venl870.  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
^^Lmp-ic  of  to-day  is  musically  a barren  Place. 
^^Tat  great  wandering  virtuoso,  or  fixed  artist, 
or  comDOser  of  originality  has  Leipsic  sent  forth 
during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years? 

'fhere  are  professors  and  chapel-masters 
there,  and  galore.  There  is  the  ancient  Rfin- 
ecke,  the  echo  of  Mendelssohn,  the  spinner  of 
endless  cadenzas,  who  has  just  adapted  scenes 
from  the  Bible  tor  the  use  of  piano-players. 
There  are  such  men  as  Salomon  Jadassohn, 
whose  music  sounds  a good  deal  like  the  name 
of  the  composer.  But  of  what  influence  to-day 
is  Leipsic  in  the  great  kingdom  of  music?  Ich- 
ahotl,  Ichabod,  the  glory  is  departed. 

As  long  ago  as  1877  Li-uz  said  to  Borodine, 
who  mentioned  a oi  mist  as  a graduate  of  the 
Lerusic  Conservatory,  ” That’s  no  recommenda- 
tion. They  have  turned  out  there  a pile  of 
mediocrities.” 

We  all  Know  by  hearsay  and  some  know  by  ac- 
tual experience,  that  Mr.  Paur  was  respected 
and  admired  as  a musician , in  the  cities  which 
he  has  honored  by  his  presence.  Let  us  start 
aright,  Mr.  Paur  is  not  worthy  of  our  serious 
attention  simp  y because  Leipsic  patted  him  on 
the  head.  He,  on  the  contrary,  contributed 
largely  to  the  musical  fame  of  a town,  that, 
living  chiefly  on  its  past  reputation,  needs  such 
proDs. 

Since  Mr.  Paur’s  arrival  here  his  conduct  has 
been  judicious.  On  divers  occasions  he  was  ex- 
amined thoroughly  bv  newspaper  men,  and  his 
conversation,  as  recorded,  was  modest,  frank, 
sensible,  to  the  poini 

*  *  * 

It  is  said  that  he  has  been  dil  gent  in  rehear- 
sal. He  has  not  used  the  time  of  the  players  in 
reading  his  private  correspondence  of  merely 
friendly  or  inflammatory  nature.  He  has 
worked  with  the  orchestra,  and  lie  Knew  when 
he  entered  the  hall  what  he  was  about  to  de- 
mand of  his  men. 

This  is  proper  and  becoming.  Mr.  Paur  is 
hired  for  this  purpose,  and  the  players  are  hired 
to  obey  llte  conductor. 

Nor  were  some  of  these  player*  imported 
solely  lor  their  social  qualifications,  as  would, 
appear  by  their  behavior  during  the  last  three 
years.  ■ ■ 

* 

* * 

There  was  curiosity  to  see  the  man  at  the 
head  of  his  forces.  How  many  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  concert  last  evening  cared  one  straw 
about  the  programme,  whether  the  numbers 


were  by  Beethoven  or  by  Bulsenheimer.  There 
was  a desire  to  see  the  man  himsell,  so  that 
there  could  be  talk  about  his  hair,  his 
hands,  the  movements  of  his  arms,  his  costume  ! 
and  any  personal  mannerisms. 

This  admiration  of  individuality  and  this  cu- 
riosity concerning  personality  retard  undoubt- 
edly the  healthy  growth  of  music  and  tend  to 
stifle  honest  criticism.  The  talk  is  of  the  con- 
ductor, not  of  the  orchestra ; of  the  conductor, 
not  ot  the  music,  which  it  is  his  duty  and  privi- 
lege to  study  reverently. 

I , If  the  conductor  were  unseen  by  the  audience, 
would  there  be  as  great  a demand  for  admis- 
sion ? 

And  yet,  men  and  brethren,  the  one  great  ab- 
sorbing questiou  should  not  bo,  does  Mr.  Paur 
like ovsters.  or  does  he  believe  in  the  Jaeger 
system  of  underwear,  oris  Mrs.  Paur  a charm 
ing  woman,  or  would  the  couple  shine  at  an 

afternoon  tea;  the  one  great  absorbing 

question  is  this:  Is  Mr.  Paur  thoroughly  quali- 
fied for  the  performance  of  his  task 

Then  comes  this  question:  When  Mr.  Paur 
conducts,  are  his  heart  and  soul  the  servants  of 
the  composer,  or  do  they  worK  merely  for  Mr. 
Paur’s  gloriticatiou? 


Mr.  Paur  had  prepared  us  by  his  own  word*  to 
I think  favorably  of  certain  of  his  artistic  Lnec- 
nes  and  bedels.  Betoro  the  concert  he  said 
publicly;  ” I cannot  sympathize  with  Wagner 
in  Ins  wish  to  invest  some  of  Beethoven's  com- 
positions  wilt  scenic  suijt'istlo  is  and  iramauo 
developments  which  need  other  than  musical 
terms  of  expression.” 

And  in  speaking  of  the  “enormous  freedoms” 
of  von  Buelow,  Mr.  Paur  said.  “That  dees  not 
moan  that  1 think  luo  Beethoven  symphonies 
ought  to  bo  rattled  off  as  if  by  a barrel  oru'aii. 
No.  but  I believe  that  Beethoven's  ideas,  if 
properly  presented,  are  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic ot  themseJvoH  without  being  colored 
I especial iy  for  the  occasion.*' 

I So  it  doos  not  seorn  that  Mr.  Paur  intend*  to 
raiae  himself  by  trampling  down  and  sUuuiug 
on  Beethoven. 

* 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Paur  spoke  sensibly  about 
the  introduction  of  soloists.  In  an  interview 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Sept.  20th,  the  new 
conductor  said:  “ i snail  put  on  only  soloists 
that  are  really  soloists  * * * They  mu  t be 
capable.  1 he  soloists  must  be  classical,  too. 
you  know.  I do  not  believe  in  nutting  bofore 
the  public  small  stuff,  not  at  all.*’ 

It  must  be  confessed  that  our  Symphony 
i seasons  of  late  wore  not  wholly  free  from 
small  stuff.’  Singors  so  worn  out,  so  tired 
that  tuey  could  not  raise  their  tones  to  the  true 
niich,  nevertheless  found  favor  with  Mr. 
Niki  -cli.  Pianists  appeared  who  did  not  give 
sufficient  reason  for  their  engagement.  Then 
there  was  that  lou;  line  of  orchestral  Dlayers, 
some  admirable  and  others  amiable,  each  anned 
vviUi  a concerto— a line  that  stretched  out  "to  | 
th  crack' of  doom,"  And  there  was  legi  imato  I 
surprise  expressed  at  the  omission  ot  a trom-  | 
bone  solo,  say,  the  well-known  arrangement  of 
I no  Tear."  and  the  nou-performanco  by  our 
implacable  drummer  ot  Julius  lausen’s  Solo 
lor  Six  Kettle  Drums. 

Now  it  is  true  that  there  is  often  a wide  dif- 
ference between  theories  and  deeds.  To  lake  a 
snap-shot  judgment  of  the  fir -a  performance  of 
a conducior  might  be.  in  all  probability  would 
be,  unfair,  and  the  judgment  would  not  be  .surety 
permanent.  On  the  one  hand,  tnere  is  the  com- 
parative unfamiliarity  with  tho  players;  there 
is  the  natural  nervousness  o'  a man  in  a strange 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  a pos- 
sibility that  the  conductor  may  not  fulfill  the 
promise  of  a first  performance.  The  flattery  of 
the  thouirutiess  and  the  ignorant  mav  i urn  his 
liead.  Social  attentions  may  divert  him  from 
his  duty.  He  may  grow  lazv.  It  is  muen  fairer 
to  conducior  and  to  audience  to  judge  him  after 
the  twelfth  periormanco  instead  of  after  the 
hr.-*t. 

But,  our  American  public  is  in  a burr*  ; it  can 
not  wait;  and  so.  as  before,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  there  will,  be  a "grand  symposium,"  m 
winch  musicians  of  high  and  low  decree  will, 
bv  editorial  r.  que<t,  indulge  in  printed  eulogy. 
J^et  us  hope  that  there  will  not  in  future  be  a 
repetition  of  the  thoughtlessness  or  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Mr.  Nikisch,  who,  even  within  the  fol- 
lowing year. -contradicted  tno«e  good  reports  bv 
hiV  own  conduct,  and  so  irritated  sotm  of  his 
former  eulogist-:  that  thev  were  ready  to  insert 
a knife  under  his  fifth  rib. 

The  program  me  chosen  by  Mr,  Paur  for  his 
first -appearance  was  as  follows: 

Symphony.  C minor,  >*o.  5v. .....Beethoven 

Serenade  tor  string  orchestra,  op.  48 Tschaikowsky 

Overture,  “ Taimhaeuser  ’ Wagner 

* * 

Tfce  serenade  by  Tschaikowsky  was  first 

given  in  this  city,  orat  least  at  the  Symphony 
l concerts,  by  Mr.  Gericke  Oct.  13,  1888,  at  the 
lir-t  concert  of  the  season.  The  Hah  Sym- 
; phony  of  Beethoven  was  on  the  programme  of 
the  hr-t  concert  of  fine  season  of  ’92-93.  At  this 
last  concert  there  was  no  soloist.  At  the  con- 
i uJ’4ef  Mr.  Gericke  songs  were  sung  by 
Mrs  Ju he  Moran- Wyman,  for  Mrs.  Wyman 
used-to  ' hyphenate”  her  name. 

Surely  the  programmeltself  does  not  call  for 
extended  discussion.  The  serenade  by  Tschaik, 
qwskv  is  a singularly  eclectic  composition  with 
us  German  introduction  dashed  with  a hipt  at 
Kussia;  with  us  German  waltz  freshened  with 
Trench  grace;  with  its  elegy  in  doleful  Russian 
dumps,  where  tho  mourner  suddenly  bethinks 
himself  ot  in  Italian  tune;  with  its  Russuian 
nnale  where  the  tails  of  the  horses  ate  over  the 
i dashboard  and  the  oa*sengFrs  smell  of  vodka. 

1 die  trivial  is  side  bv  side  with  the  beautiful: 
strength  shakes  hands  with  weakness.  But  the 
interest  is  maintained  steadilyTexcept  in  tho 
Blegy, where  the  grief  of  the  mourner  is  so  spun 
out  that  there  are  doubts  of  its  sincerity. 

* * 

Paur*  U°W  let  US  recor(*  impressions  of  Mr, 

The  man's  personality  assures  one  of  his 
earnestness  and  virility. 

Temp?eipiacemaniCUred’  porfumed  darling  of 

„f,his  !Van  ^f*?ards  the  orchestra  and  the  music 
rather  than  the  audience. 

tion  d°eS  UOt  remember  t0  be  graceful  in  ac- 

He  is  sometimes  violent,  sometimes  almost 
grotesque. 

At  one  time  lie  chops  wood;  at  another  he 
says  to  a child,  Come  now,  play  Ao-do  ” 

He  is  angular,  even  triangular. 

But  he  is  terribly  in  earnest. 

line  W0“  !'.?Ve  thought  of  the 

line  of  Walt  Whitman:  'Pleased  with  the 

preacher.  ^or<Js  o£  tbe  sweating  Methodist 

hifop Paur  gave  physical  manifestations  of 
his  conviction  and  ins  desire  to  do  his  duty 
thougn  tne  hall  should^prove  to  be  a stoke-hole! 

b£)at  is  decisive,  ifit  is  not  elegant; 
and  decision  is  better  than  careless  grace.  He 
was  diligent  in  giviDg  the  cue,  and  there  could 
bo  no  mistake  as  to  the  direction. 

He  has  a keen  sense  of  the  value  of  drawing. 

‘V"±aU?ht'  “ c)ear  and  firm.  About  his  sense 
of  color,  I am  not  so  sure. 

He  knows  tho  value  of  dynamic  gradalions 
and  he  can  compel  his  wish  lo  be  performetl 
and  to  become  a fact.  Although  the  playing  of 
orcbesjra  last  evening  was  ot  uueven  worth  he 
?>'  h'jjd  that  he  could  work  the  crescendo  pedal? 
tni>0rrOW  a ubraso  from  the  organ-builder,  and 
'“fet,es  111  expression  that  hoye  not 
Gericke  m herS  SU1Ce  the  departure' of  Mr. 

Every  move  had  evidently  been  careffilly 
studied,  and  it  his  hand  wss  sometimes  un- 
f®adyf  lp  movlt'£  a Piece  upon  the  board,' a 
aV>Parent  nervousness  at  tbe  start, 
and  not  from  ignorance  of  intention. 
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Last  evening  Mr.  Paur  RoDe*fi>d  chieflv  as  a 
thor  ughly  equipped  schoolmaster,  a rigid  uis-  i 

cioliaarlan. 

Xho  love  for  finish  in  detail  gave  at  times  a 
movement,  particularly  in  the  Symphony,  the 
appearance  of  Mosaic.  A movement  became 
then  a collection  of  episode*  rather  than  a 
lurst  of  long  breath. 

And  wny  did  Mr.  Paur  take  tbo  andante  con 
mot  ■ of  Beethoven  at  so  slow  a nace?  The 
me. os  suffered  thereby.  The  beauty,  tne 
straugo  beauty  of  the  music  became  monoto- 
nous. 

• * 

Has  Mr.  Paur  temperament?  Has  he  magne- 
tism? lias  no  the  imagination,  the  nob.e  rage 
of  the  poet? 

Time  must  answer  these  questions. 

Last  evening  ii  was  rather  the  admirable 
schoolmaster  than  the  man  of  imagination  who 
dominates  the  audience  V»v  some  mysterious 
qualitv,  call  it  wliat  you  will. 

And  vet  how  sadly  this  very  schoolmaster  was 
needed  in  Boslou? 

• • 

Perhaps  it  is  a good  sign  that  Mr.  Pawr  last 
evening  did  not  give  any  exhibition  ot  volcan- 
ic. Ye-uvian  Einsiion. 

Let  us  wait  until  Mr.  Paur  has  made  the  or- 
chestra that  still  re  nembers  another  his  own. 
Let  us  wait  until  he  realizes  thoroughly  that  lie 
Is  no  longer  i strauier,  that  he  is  at  home  and 
among  triends.  who  will  hold  uo  his  hands  in 
every  honest  endeavor  to  cultivate  that  which 
is  good  and  honest  and  noble  in  music. 

• * 

The  hall  was  crowded,  and  the  applause  was 
evidently  as  sincere  as  it  was  frequent,  loud  and 
long  continued. 

1 lie  progr  inline  of  the  concert  next  Saturday 
evening  will  include  Volkmann’s  overture, 
-‘Richard  Ilf.;”  Dvorak’s  Khansodie  No.  2,  and 
Schubert's  C major  symphony.  Mrs.  Nordica 
will  sing.  Philip  Hale. 


We  might  learn  a lesson  from  the  lmughty 
^Spaniard.  For  the  people  of  Spain  are  not 
pleased  with  the  statue  of  Velasquez,  de- 
signed by  the  great  sculptor  Freni  let  for  the 
garden  of  the  Louvre.  Aud  why?  Because 
Fremiet  represents  the  painter  in  military 
costume  and  on  horseback.  The  “Impar- 
cial’’  of  Madrid  prefers  to  regard  Velasquez 
as  a painter;  it  does  not  reckon  gewgaws  as# 
an  ornament,  nor  would  it  probably 
care  for  the  appellation  of 
or  even  Brigadier  General  tied  to  the  painre'r. 
“The  Spanish  artists  of  the  17th  cantury, 
who  received  the£r  inspirations  from  the 
highest  ideals  of  their  time,  considered  their  ; 
art  a nuly,  priestly  office.  They  lived  as 
true  priests  in  the  Service  of  eternal  beauty,' 
far  from  the  noise  of  politics,  and  the  simple 
Castilian  dress  in  which  Murillo  Coello,  Car- 
reno  de  Miranda  and  Velasquez  are  familiar 
to  us  is  in  .keeping  with  their  manner  of 
, life.”  v 


Ot  b }C>  - 

The  wooden  toothpick  is  seen  too  frequently 
in  our  streets,  and  it  is  used  publicly  as  a 
facial  ornament  rather  than  as  an  article  of 
private  convenience.  The  custom  of  thus 
wearing  it  is  one  to  be  discountenanced,  one 
neither  to  be  honored  in  the  mouth  nor  the 
observance.  - | 

Clark  Bussell  is  telling  how  lie  writes  his 
novels.  He  ‘ells  at  length,  but  the  old  story 
of  the  seaman’.;  criticism  of  his  novels  is 
perhaps  more  to  tiie  point:  “ The  captain  is 
always  a scoundrel,  and  the  third  mate  is  a 
perfect  gentleman.” 

Now  let  punsters  refrain  from  liberties 
with  Mr.  Paur.  He  is  too  serious  a subject 

tor  trilling. 


ft  is  said  that  Charles  Godfrey  Iceland’s  j 
autobiography  is  in  great  vogue  in  London. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  know  at  last  the  true 
story  of  his  part  in  the  bloody  barricade 
fights  at  Paris  in  his  student  days.  But  does 
any  one  tell  the  exact  truth,  especially  in  au- 
tobiography ?A  If  a^nan  is  tempted  to  cor;-  ! 
ceal,  is  lie  no!%idre*apt  to  exaggerate  even  j 
his  scrapes  and  weaknesses? 

Mr.  Paur’s  agony  is  over,  fie  has  been  in-  I 
terviewed.  He  has  gazed,  probably  with  j 
rage,  at  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  his  | 
■ace  in  the  newspapers.  He  has  been  looked  j 
at  thoroughly  and  judged  by  jjic  matinee  J 
girls.  He  has  been  weighed  in  (he  balance; 
by  the  solid,  cultured  and  sombre  audience 
of  Saturday  night.  The  critics  have  had 
their  crack  at  him.  Aiifl  now  all  that  he  has 
lo  do  is  to  go  ahead,  mind  nobody’s  advice, 
and  follow  his  own  instincts;  for  he  seems  to 
be  an  qminently  sensible  man. 

The  Pitts  btreet  preaciier,  Mr.  William  J. 
Houltou,  was  stabbed  Saturday  by  a man 
rom  the  Bowery,  New  York.  Scenes  in 
that  famous  street  find  mimic  representation 
rn  oar  stage,  and  the  peculiarities  of  Bowery 
hfe  are  known  to  us  all  in  song.  But  we 
have  here  no  street  that  is  its  parallel,  and 
its  toughness  should  find  here  no  abiding 


have  hoodlums  enough  of  our  own.  i 
no  longer  lurk  in  congenial  dives  or 
and  mutter  and  snarl  and  kick  and  stab  I 
i tualj  kru/l.  They  walk  abroad  and 
und  Itj  all  our  street*.  The  Back  Bay 
Yesterday  horrid  language  I 
Pd  women  arid  children  in  I 
ne  on  their  way  to  church,  j 


J**  d t 

TIIESTAttS  IX  TIIKIie  COVUSF.S. 

It  is  a mistake  to  think  that  the  venerable 
science  of  astrology  is  to-day  practiced  only 
by  a few  in  Western  Asia.  Works  on  as- 
trology are  found  in  plenty  at  the  second- 
hand bookstores  of  this  city.  Many  of  these 
books  command  good  prices,  and  some  are 
an  expensive  necessity  or  luxury.  The  buy- 
ers are  not  merely  book  collectors  in  search 
of  the  rare  and  the  odd ; some  of  them  try  to 
make  a practical  use  of  their  purchase. 
There  are  astrologers  among  us.  These 
astrologers  are  professionals  and  amateurs. 
The  professionals  give  advice  for  money ; 
the  amateur  easts  horoscopes  for  amusement 
or  arranges  plans  of  the  week  by  star-divina- 
tion. The  professional  claims  to  have  pon- 
dered his  subject  from  childhood,  and  he 
follows  the  example  of  the  esteemed  astrolo- 
gers of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  spent 
years  iu  mastering  the  science ; but  ybnr 
amateur,  often  a young  girl,  talks  glibly  and 
performs  wonders  after  a week’s  research. 

The  people  that  are  interested  in  these 
things  are  often  neither  gulls  nor  idlers. 
There  are  physicians  of  repute  who  believe 
that  astrology  assists  them  in  determining 
the  natural  temperament  of  a patient  or  his 
tendency  toward  a disease;  and  UdLoeflJune- 
tion  o£  planets  enters  into  a diagnosis,  j 
There  are  shrewd  men  of  business  who  hope 
to  gain  suddenly  a fortune  by  learning  for  a 
small  sum  the  one  great  day  or  week  for 
“ operation.”  There  are  careful,  methodical 
men  who  have  been  known  to  regulate  their 
daily  walk  and  conversation  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  those  whose  heads  are  in 
the  stars. 

Nor  do  these  men  enjoy  the  reproach  of  be 
ing  superstitious.  If  charged  with  supersti- 
tion, they  will  speak  of  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fighting  against  Sisera;  of  Egyptians 
and  Saracens;  of  Alphonso  the  Wise  and 
Wallenstein,  Kepler  and  Lilly.  They  will 
talk  learnedly  of  the  twelve  houses  and  their 
lords,  of  the  presence  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Pleiades.  They  will  say  that  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  studying  and  following  the  wis- 
dom ot  antiquity. 

Now,  there  is  no  objection  to  a real  belief 
in  the  value  of  astrology;  many  excellent 
people  are  confident  in  the  power  of  a horse- 
chestnut  over  rheumatism.  Schopenhauer, 
perhaps,  was  too  peevish  when  he  thus  spoke 
of  the  science : “Astrology  furnishes  a mag- 
nificent proof  of  this  miserable  subjective 
tendency  in  men,  which  leads  them  to  see 
everything  only  as  bearing  upon  themselves, 
and  to  think  of  nothin’s  that  is  not  straight- 
way made  into  a personal  matter. ' The  aim 
of  astrology  is  to  bring  the  motions  of  the 
, celestial  bodies  into  relation  with  the 
I wretched  Ego,  and  to  establish  a connection 
between  a comet  in  the  sky  and  squabbles 

and  rascalities  on  earth.” 
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An  oracle,  who  uses  a contemporary  as  a 
mouthpiece,  does  not  think  “it  at  all  proper 
for  a mother  to  spank  a girl  after  she  has  ar- 
rived at  young  womanhood.”  The  oracle 
might  better  havf^raid:  “It  is  not  wise.”; 
For,  as  a rule,  the.  mother  carmot  perform/ 
the  operation  in  these  days  of  athletic  cul- 
ture. And  yet  the  girls,  perhaps,  suffer  in 
consequence. 

To-day  is  the  traditional  English  day  that 
ushers  in  fox  hunting  for  the  season.  Get| 
<?ut  your  anise-seod  bags,  ye  Anglo-maniaes.  \ 

It  may  interest  students  of  the  inner  work-1 
ings  of  the  Senate  to  know  that  Mr.  Gorman 
is  passionately  addicted  to  cold  lamb,  and 
Mr.  Hill  generally  eats  at  luncheon  eggs  on 
toast. 

In  advice  to  young  men  contemplating 
matrimony,  a local  contemporary  gives  lists 
of  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  piano  is 
classed  with  brass  bedstead  and  refrigerator. 
Unfortunately,  many  regard  the  piano  as, 
first  of  all,  furniture;  then  it  occurs  to  them 
that  it  may  be  used  to  produce  sounds  that 
range  from  a twitter  to  a thunderous  noise. 
When  people  wish  the  piano  as  a decorative 
machine  it  should  be  sold  without  a key- 
board, in  which  case  the  price  would  be  re- 
duced. 

“College  Boys  Hard  at  Work"  was  a head- 
line that  must  have  disappointed  many  read- 
ers when  they  found  that  the  article  follow- 
ing was  devoted  exclusively  to  dull  facts  con- 
cerning changes  in  studies  and  statistics 
about  undergraduates.  Chess  was  the  oijly 
amusement  mentioned.  - 


“THE  ALGERIAN.” 

“The  Algerian,”  a “comedy-opera  ” iu  thrde 
acts,  the  libretto  by  Glen  MacDonough  and  the 
music  by  Reginald  de  Koveu,  was  produced  last 
evening  at  tbo  Hollis  Street  Theatre  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  The  oDeretta  was  first 
brought  out  in  Philadelphia  September  25. 

The  performance  last  evening  was  iu  certain 
respects  a disappointment.  In  the  first  place 
Miss  Marie  Tempest  did  not  appear.  Her 
absence  was  not  duo  to  sudden  sickriess;  it  was 
not  owing  to  a slight  misunderstanding  with 
the  manager  a tempest  in  a teapot; 
but  as  the  story  of  woman’s  infatua- 
tion and  indignation  is  told,  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  management,  in 
the  Journal  this  morning,  it  is  not  worth 
repeating  here.  Possibly  Miss  Tempest  has 
a story  to  toll,  and  it  may  bo  an  entertaining  one. 

The  non-appearance  of  MBs  Tempest  .was  bad 
enough,  but  the  appearance  of  Mr.  de  Koven  iu 
the  conductor’s  chair  was  worse ; for,  however 
opinions  may  vary  concerning  Mr.de  Koven  s | 
merits  as  a composer,  there  is  a pleasing  unan- 
imity in  the  declaration  that  lie  is  not  com- 
ueleut  to  lead  an  orchestra.  But.  as  I am  told, 
it  is  nominated  in  the  bond  that  he  shall  lead 
first  nights,  and  so  he  led  witli  exuberance  of  ( 
gestures  that  expressed  no  wish,  ghve  no  direc- 
tion, and  actually  hiudered  the  players  in  their 
work.  Last  evening  Mr.  de  Koven  was  his  own 
worst  enemy. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  unfair  to 
judge  "The  Algerian;”  and  yet  some  tilings 
may  be  safely  said.  First  of  all,  the  book  is  a 
good  o io.  l he  story  was  suggested  by  an  inci- 
dent in  Baudot's ’’ Tartarin  <>f  Tarascon.”  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Daudet’s  immortal 
Isketcb:  whether  the  librettist  understands  the 
'character  of  dear,  delightful  Tartariu  is  neither 
here  nor  there;  we  have  to  do  only  with  this 
libretto.  The  plot  is  amusing,  well  worked  out 
and  logical ; it  does  not  become,  frightened  or 
weary  in  the  second  act ; it  is  found  in  a healthy 
condition  in  the  third  act.  if  the  dialogue  is  not 
dazzling  in  brilliancy,  it  is  sensible  and  free 
irpm  dullness.  The  characters  are  well  de- 
fined. There  is  humor  in  the  situations.  And 
there  are  a few  lines  that  amuse  when  they  are 
remembered  later.  The  lyrics  are  fluent  and 
lend  themselves  readily  to  music:  but  the 
enunciation  ot  the  words  sung  by  the  women 
was  so  imperfect  that  full  appreciation  was  im- 
possible unless  the  hearer  held  the  text  before 
him. 

Ot  the  merits  of  Mr.  de  Koven’s  music  it  is 
more  difficult  to  judge,  for  the  composer  was 
executioner  at  the  execution.  In  the  first  two 
acts  there  is  a constant  striving  after  local 
color;  there  is  a constant  attempt  to  be  "jolly” 
Algeriau;  and  the  result  is  monotony.  Then 
these  same  Algerians  have  listened  evidently 
to  waltzes  of  colder  climes,  and  they  are  not 
unacquainted  with  English  sheet  music  entered 
at  Stationer’s  Hall.  But  every  now  and  then 
there  is  a snaten  of  agroeable  melody, and  there 
is  a tune  that  incites  the  feet,  t here  is  no  tune, 
however,  that  sticks  in  the  memory.  I confess 
that  l like  bed  of  all  the  munc  iu  the  third  act. 
it  is  not  as  labored  ; and  if  it  is  never  strikingly 
original,  it  is  at  least  tuneful,  and,  above  all,  it 
is  free  from  affectation. 

Miss  Adele  Ritchie,  who  took  suddenly  the 
part  abandoned  by  Miss  Tempest,  is  a pretty, 
graceful  girl,  and  that  is  half  the  battle.  Her 
voice  is  agreeable,  and  familiarity  with  I lie  part 
will  undoubtedly  bring  greater  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. Miss  Braggans  was  applauded  lor  her 
singing  of  the  Legend  of  i’ouraine.  j 

The  comedians  were  Messrs  Frank  David 
(Tartariu),  Joseph  Herbert  (Prince  Gregory], 
Ben  Lotige  (Mitaine),  and  Jas.  S.  Maflit  (Seffi). 

1 hey  were  otten  amusing,  and  Air.  Herbert  was 
admirable. 

I have  never  to  mv  knowledge  heard  Mr. 
Sieger,  who  appears  to  have  won  the  graces  of 
Mis*  lempest.  and  I am  unacquainted  with  his 
charms,  but  surely  Aliss  Tempest  is  light  in 
preferring  him  iu  any  event  to  the  gentleman 
who  took  last  evening  the  part  of  Go!.  La- 
grange; for  in  this  part  Tvlr.  Alark  Smith  is 
singularly  unfortunate. 

The  males  in  the  cnoru;  are  vocally  superior 
to  their  fair  sisters,  The  operetta  is  mourned 
handsomely,  and  the  cosiumes,  that  now  excite 
and  now  gratily  curiosity,  are  becoming  and  a 
pleasure  to  the  oye. 

Tne  operetta  is  probably  better  than  it  seemod 
last  evening,  when  circumstances  .combined 
against  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  without  acrobatic 
je .ting.  it.  is  without  stupid  gags  and  an  mane 
topical  song.  For  this  alone  the  librettist  aud 
the  composer  deserve  laurel  wreaths. 

vaL  Philip  Hale. 


Air.  Willard’s  idea  of  closing  the  doors  of 
a theatre  auditorium  until  the  first  scene  is, 
played  is  an  excellent  onp .'’although  it  is  not/ 
new.  In  our  theatres,  at  present,  the  open*/ 
ing  dialogue  is  often  wholly  lost,  on  account 
of  tardiness  of  spectators  and  exaggerated 
activity  of  ushers,  who  slide  and  slam. 


Now,  among  spectators,  the  ultra-fashion- 
able are  the  worst  offenders.  It  is  not,  prob- 
ably, a desire  to  be  observed  that  makes  them 
tardy;  it  is,  rather,  a profound  indifference. 
That  those  seated  or  that  those  on  the  stage 
are  disturbed  seriously  does  not  concern 
them.  As  lor  the  ushers— -a  word  from  the 
manager  would  repress  their  turbulent  zeal 


Our  Italian  friends  sheufcff.  understand 
thoroughly  that  the  knife  in  Boston  is  not 
looked  on  with  favor  as  a settler  of  disputes. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  stabbing.  Let 
.the  knife  henceforth  carve  meat  that  men 
may  live.  Even  its  use  as  a conveyor  of 
food,  a prop  to  pie  in  its  flight  from  the 
i table  to  the  mouth,  may  be  pardoned  readily, 
if  the  offender  use  it  only  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

Emma  Goldman  has  been  sentenced  to  a 
year’s  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 
And  now  let  amiable  and  weak-kneed  per- 
sons of  philanthropic  tendencies  refrain 
from  trying  to  prove  her  a martyr  to  convic- 
tion. We  Americans  arei*a$l  to  be  senti- 
mental : but  let  us  keep  sentimentalism  »nl 
of  questions  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
public  order.  W 
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Hero’s  IIcnryArlliur  Jones,  tho  dramatist 
declaring  that  “If  ho  had  known  what  his  | 
future  position  would  be  he  would  most 
I assuredly  have  changed  his  name  early  in 
! life.”  Hut  In  the  first  place  ho  does  not 
| know  what  his  future  position  will  be,  ami, 
in  the  second  place,  are. certain  learned  works 
1 less  esteemed  because  they  are  signed  Sir 
William  Jones?  Mr.  Jones  shows  in  one 
sentence  conceit  and  snobbishness.  Let  him 
keep  patience  ;^he  may  yet  be  a Sir  Hen 6'. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  PROGRAMIvits.  «U/-> 

The  book  of  programmes  for  the  com- 
ing Festival  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

It  will  be  illustrated  by  cuts  of 
the  principal  artists,  and  made  intensely 
interesting  by  the  analytical  notes  of  Mr. 

Philip  Hale,  the  music  critic  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  and  well  known  cor- 
respondent of  the  Musical  tin  (ill, 

Musical  Courier,  and  other  publiea-f 
tions. 

Mr.  Hale  is  considered  the  best 
equipped  man  in  America  through 
study  and  experience  for  the  work  as- 
signed him.  His  singularly  retentive 
memory  enables  him  to  recall  the  re- 
sult of  his  extensive  reading  and  ob- 
servation with  almost  unerring  accu- 
racy, while  his  felicitous  command  of 
English  in  which  to  express  his  ideas  is 
noteworthy. 

Those  who  read  his  extremely  inter- 
estingnotesin  programme  book  of  1892, 
will  not  fail  of  securing  a copy  for  the 
coming  festival.  The  books  may  be 
found  at  the  music  stores  about  the 
20th  inst.  ' 
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The  sight  of  Pr/iT,  To'V'Prnbab  CluftuW 
Mozooimliir,  Rev.  James  de  Normandie,  Prof.  | 
Bonct-Mmiry,  and  Ohnnnes  Chutsoliuminuu 
sitting  amicably  on  one  platform  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  brethren  dwelling  together  in  1 
unity,  in  fact  in  Unltarinnlsoi. 

It  will  be  a “ Red  cardigan  jacket  day”  for 
the  Salvation  Army  next  Sunday.  Hut  in 
donning  the  jacket  made  famous  by  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan,  do  not  our  good  brothren  and 
sisters  clothe  themselves  in  tho  garments  of 
tlie  notoriously  ungodly? 

Dr.  Samuel  Green  dooS  not  bolinvo  that  any 
monument  could  add  to  the  fame  of  John 
Hancock.  The  doctor  is  sensible  as  ever. 
What  schoolboy  does  not  know  the  bold, 
imperious  signature  of  Hancock  that  seemed 
eminently  lit  for  the  signing  of  the  death- 
warrant  of  English  oppression.  And  if  men 
live  by  their  signatures,  Spinner  is  sure  of 
immortality. 

And  so  Mrs.  Barton  calls  cidtjr  “the  devil’s 
kindling  wood.’’  It  is  true  that  wicked  King 
John  died  of  drinking  cider,  but  lie  accom- 
panied it  with  pears  and  peaches,  and  “ ate 
and  drank  in  an  immoderate  and  beastly 
way.”  It  is  true  that  Hutton’s  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  calls  cider  and  perry  “cold  and 
windy  drinks,  and  for  that  cause  to  be  neg- 
lected.” Hut  the  Earl  of  Manchester  passed 
off  Herfordsbire  cider  as  wine  when  he  dwelt 
among  the  French.  What  a wealth  of  tradi- 
tion and  operetta  drinking  songs  would  go 
with  the  abolition  of  cider. 


I11  Devonshire  a farmer  and  his  workmen, 
with  a pitcher  of  cider,  would  encircle  a 
bearing  apple  tree  in  the  evening,  and  this 
was  tlie  toast  they  drank  thrice: 

“ Here’s. to  thee,  old  apple  tree. 

Whence  thou  mayst  bud,  and  whence  thou  mayst  blow. 
And  whence  thou  inay.it  bear  apples  enow! 

1 Hats  full ! caps  full ! 

Bushel— bushel— sacks  full, 

Aud  luy  pockets,  too.  Huzza!” 


•aaniBon  and  DelUBti  '-'Ot  aamt-Hacus  gives 
of  its  author’s  individuality.  ..  n 1., 

Mr  Philip  Hale’s  scarcely  less  than  tas- 
oinating  little  dissertation  in  the  £^5,  been 
book  shows  bow  often  this  subject  has  been 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  an  opera  or  oratorio, 
atH  simi  ar  catalogue  of  plays  might  be 
compiled  from  theatrical  records.  .The  ad; 


Or,  is  not  apple  pie  more  dangerous  than 
cider? 

. 

“Women  clubbed  together”  is  the  start* 
ling  head  line  of  a local  contemporary.  The 
lover  of  the  sensational  will  he  disappointed, 
for  the  article  does  not  tell  of  a police  out- 
rage, but  of  a peaceful  gathering  of  women 
at  Skowhegan. 
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The  Boston. Transcript  is  represented  by 
New  York  correspondent.  Mr.  u.  T.  Par- 
r,  the  Herald  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Bacon,  and 
} Journal  by  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  whose  era- 
:ion.  incisive  style  and  good  sense  have 
ide  the  programme  book  so  readable. 


To  Marie  Tempest:  Come  back,  and  all 
lv~t/7  will  be  forgiven. 

This  little  singer,  with  destructive  eyes 
and  provoking  mouth,  sulks  and  stamps  her 
foot.  A good-natured  audience  is  saddened 
thereby.  And  the  gayety  of  Algeria,  if  not 
of  other  nations,  is  eclipsed. 


It  is  only  when  a fast  and  unknown  horse 
appears  that  Robert  Bonner  bobs  uj)  serenely 
from  retirement. 


T7C^ 
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How  much  the  full  facu  view  of  Philip 
Hale,  the  musical  critic,  resembles  the  por- 
traits of  Rudyaril  Kipling. 


We  live  near  the  Atlantic,  and  we  know 
its  power;  but  how  little  we  realize  the  fury 
of  the  great  lakes.  Yet  in  two  inland 
storms,  reported  yesterday,  thirty-seven 
lives  were  lost. 
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The  destructive  fire  on  a Lexington  farm 
shows  again  how  many  fine  estates  in  the 
country  are  unprotected  against  such  acci- 
dents. If  there  is  a water  supply  it  is  gene- 
rally beyond  reach  in  time  of  need. 

The  news  from  New  Orleans  should  en- 
courage the  people  of  Brooklyn  and  hold  up 
the  hands  mf  Gov.  Flower.  The  charter  of 
the  Crescent  City  Athletic  Club  has  been 
declared  forfeited  by  tlie  State. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Ferruccio  B. 

left  us  and  now  lives  in  New 
Ifork.  Mr.  Busoni  is  a pianist  oT*extraordin-i 
ary  power,  and  lie  has  the  soul  of  a true  artist. 
His  dwelling  here  was  an  honor  to  the  city. 

Senator  Lodge  is  right.  The  Senatorial 
performance  at  Washington  is  indeed  “a 
dreary  farce.”  How  long  will  the  great 
audience  of  the  country  sit  patiently  ? 


Prof.  Minas  Tclieraz  prefers  free  speech  to 

“ The  days  he  spent  of  yore 
Upon  the  pleasant  Bosphorus.” 

Ex-Premter  Goblet  says  that  tho  French 
regret  that  they  do  not  yet  know  whether 
their  Russian  guests  came  “as  allies  or  as 
friends.”  From  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Toulon,  it  would  appear  that  they 
came  as  “rounders.” 


Mr.  Victor  Olsakowsky,  ^sculptor  and 
author,  has  received  permission  of  a New 
York  Court  to  call  himself  Victor  Olsa,  or 
plain  Victor  Olsa,  to  use  the  popular  jest  of 
farce-comedy  and  comic  opera.  And  why  ? 
Because  his  noble  name  in  this  country 
“militates  agaiust  professional  and  social 
advancement”  and  causes  “pecuniary  loss 
and  partial  social  ostracism.”  What  court  1 
would  be  so  inhumane  a?  to  subject  a son  of  I 
the  fair  land  of  Poland  "to  such  brutal  out-] 
rages.  So  now  it’s  Victor  Olsa,  how  d’y’e  ! 
do  ? % i 

There  are  seven  Herreshoff  brothers.  If 
“Nat"  were  the-jseventh  son  of  a seventh 
sou,  could  he  build  aSfaster  boat  ? 


It  is  again  demonstrated  that  if  gveryone 
thinks  he  can  play  Ilamlet,  everyone  is 
cock-sure  how  Hamlet  should  be  played. 

Oh,  the  miscellaneous  criticism  of  3rester- 
lay  nu  Mr.  Willard’s  version  of  asking 
•diakepeare’s  greatest  dramatic  conundrum  ! 
Criticism  by  the  known,  also  by  tlie  un- 
known, although  their  names  were  gathered 
by  eager  reporters  who  searched  Boston  and 
suburban  towns  for  a ‘‘grand  symposium.” 

It  is  a pleasure  to  find  one  man  who  had 
the  .courage  to  come  out  and  say:  “This  is 
the  tirst  time  I have  seen  ‘Hamlet’  played, 
and  I liked  it  very  much.”  And  Mr.  AVillard 
could  not  ask  for  a more  flattering  criticism 
than  these  few  words. 

Tou  must  go  to  County  Cork  to  kiss  the 
Blarney  .Stone.  Tlie  stone  at  Chicago  is  de- 
clared by  its  owner,  Sir  George  St.  John 
Coulthursf,  to  be  a fake,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  tlie  true  stone  is  preparing  an  alibi. 

It  is  said  that  the  Boston,arid  Maine  Union 
Station  will  accommodate  552  trains.  Let  us 
hope  that  “accommodate”  is  not  used  in-  1 
Bardolphian  souse  merely  as  a “good  ] 
phrase,”  but  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
iword. 
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THE  SUFFOLK  MUSICALES. 

Tlie  Appearance  of  Min.  Viumn  Bamn 
uuil  .TI«n.  Sophia  Mcalcki. 

I ho  first  of  the  Suifollc  mumcalos,  under  tho 
management  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Flower,  was  glvou 
last  ovonlng  in  Musio  Hall.  Tho  programme 
was  well  arrangod  and  of  reasonable  length. 

Mrs.  Kamos,  for  sho  sooms  to  profor  to  sing 
limler  lior  muidoii  tinrao.  was  welcomed  "by  a 
largo  .Hid  0X1)6011011111(1101100,  Tho  wolconio  wan 
spontaneous  ami  sincere.  The  singer  was  evi- 
dently moved  by  its  hoartlnoss.  Mrs.  Fames 
sang  tho  air  “ Pleurez  mos  Youx  ” from  Mnsso- 


„ V?  C.  a'  two  song-  by  Schumann. 
..  Indication  and  "Spring  Night.”  and 
Good-Dv  bummer.”  In  tne  air  from  " 1.0  Cid  ’ 
she  appeared  10  fuilestad  vantage.  In  the, second 
of  tlie  Scnumann  songs  ami  in  " Good-bv  ” her 
upper  tones  were  not  fully  sustained  anil  they 
were  at  times  comparatively  weal:.  In  the  main 
she  gave  much  pleasure.  Her  phrasing  in  the 
aria  was  admirable : her  technique  was  amply 
.sufficient,  and  there  were  tones  that  haunt  tlie 
memory.  Since  her  appearance  hero  in  opera 
she  has  gained  m tlie  power  of  awakening 
emotion.  Nor  is  tlie  sympathy  of  tho  hearer 
won  by  stage  trick  or  carefully  contrived  arti- 
fice. Ihe  voice  itself,  particularly  in  the  lower 
and  middle  tones,  is  richer,  it  has  morn  color. 
Her  singing  is  more  womanly.  When  she  was 
hern  last  there  was  the  accuracy  that  comes 
from  careful  instruction,  there  was  the  bril- 
liancy that  compels  applause,  even  though  tlie 
brilliancy  is  lute  unto  that  of  icc,  fo-day  there 
is  more  tenderness,  there  is  more  sincerity. 

„ Mrs-  bcalciii  in  the  famous  contralto  role  in 

semiramide”  was  often  admirable,  and  in  lli.it 
onera  sue  made  a reputation  and  many  friends 
in  this  country.  As  a concert  singer  sho  wins 
easily  applause;  hilt  there  was  little  to  com- 
menu  in  her  performance  last  evening.  First 
she  sang  ' Voi  che  Saoeto.”  wiili  piano  accom- 
paniment, and  she  sang  it  badly.  She  forced 
her  lower,  ana  she  squeezed  her  upper  tones. 
Ilie  phrasing  wai  slovenly,  and  the  delivery 
was  coarse.  Nor  was  she  much  bettor  In  the 
great  air  from  ‘‘Mitrane.”  This  air.  hy  the  way. 
was  sung  with  a modern  and  anachron- 
istic orchestral  accompaniment.  Fc'tis 
who  broughtoul  this  air  atari  historical  concert 
in  Fans  in  1833,  once  wrote:  “1  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  barbarian  who  lias  since  dared 
10  Introduce  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons 
horns,  trumpets  and  trombones  in  the  accom- 
paniment; yet  have  I seen  such  an  arrange- 
ment.'’ 

The  accompaniment  of  last  evening  was  not 
exactly  the  one  described  hy  Feti«.  hut  it  was 
.lust  as  had. 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  Scalchi  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  her  singing,  and  the  audience  ap- 
plauded her  loudly. 

the  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl 
Zerralin,  played  pieces  by  Thomas,  Tscliai- 
kowsKy.  Brahms,  bam t-Saons  and  Gounod,  with 
effect,  and  a duo  for  tluto  and  'cello  arranged 
from  L Eclair,  gave  pleasure.  The  piano 
accompaniments  were  played  hy  Mr.  Augusto 
Kotoli  and  Dr.  Ketterborn. 

Philip  Halk. 


0^1  K/-C/3 


Such  family  reunions  as  that  of  the  Dud- 
leys are  to  bo  encouraged  heartily.  They 
not  only  tend  to  preserve  family  feeling; 
they  also  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  men 
and  women  who-  made  this  country  what  it 
is.  The  remembrance  should  be  a stimulus 
to  descendants  to  see  that,  as  in  the  words  of 
the  old  Roman  decree,  no  harm  shall  come 
to  the  republic. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  ago  this 
day  the  part  of  Richard  the  Third  was  played 
in  London  at  “the  late  theatre  in  Goodman’s 
P ields”  by  “a  gentleman  who  never  appeared 
on  any  stage.”  This  gentleman  was  David 
Garrick,  who  had,  however,  played  in  the 
provinces.’ 

The  “historical  play”  was  sandwiched  be- 
tween two  parts  of  a vocal  and  instrumental 
concert,  find  there  were  “ entertainments  of 
dancing.” 

Miss  Brownberry— “Mr.  Hovey  is  simply 
superb  with  a rackot:  his  movements  are  the 
I very  poetry  of  motion.  Don’t  you  think 
l so  ?” 

Mr.  Otto  Sight— “Most  assuredly;  lie’s 
regular  lawn  Tennyson.”— [Puck. 


Opera  singers  were  heard-this  week  in 
Music  Hall.  Now  opera  singers  in  concert 
are  not  unlike  cold  mutton. 

And  is  it  possible  that  with  such  singers  as 
t'alvd,  Melba,  Nordics.  Eames,  de  Lucia  and 
the  de  Reszkes  in  one  company  we  are  not  to 
have  even  a short  opera  season  in  Boston? 
There  is  a rumor  of  opera  here  next  March, 
but  it  is  only  a rumor. 


It  is  more  than  possible  that  our  Symphony 
season  will  be  rigidly  conservative.  Are  we 
to  be  ignorant  of  new  operas  that  are  the 
talk  of  Europe?  Shall  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  “Pagliacci,”  “Falstaff,” 
“Werther,”  or  even  “Cavallerla  Rusticana” 
well  given?  Even  Mascagni’s  well  known 
opera  has  never  received  fun  justice  in  this 


city.  

Then  there  is  the  passionate  Calvd,  a re- 
markable apparition  in  the  operatic  world 
of  to-day.  No  one  can  gain  an  idea  of  her 
power  if  she  is  heard  only  iu  concert.  Curi- 
ously enough  tldfre  was  a woman  of  the  same 
name  in  the  French  opera  at  New  Orleans 
50  years  ago.  Site  is  described  as  “equally 
charming  iis  vocalist  and  -actress;  a graceful 
and  light  soprano.’’ 


Would  yon  ever  think  that  Pete  Jackson 
ould  go  about  ’.he  land  playing  Uncle  lorn ; 
roll,  hardly,  Eva. t ‘ 

The  idolatry  paid  Mozart  by  Gounod  is 
ell  known.  As  the  author  of  Don 
iovanni  ’’  on  his  death-bed  sang  feebly  pas- 
ses of  his  ’’  Requiem,’’  so  Gounod  was 
;ricken  down  as  he  took  part  in  ins  own 

eath  mass, 

lD  the  death  of  Marshal  MacMahon  France 
>5es  a picturesque  figure.  The  loyalty  that 
istinguisbed  the  Irish  family  which  fol- 
ded the  fallen ‘fortunes  of  James  II.  was 
een  in  the  worthy  descendant  who  was  true 
othe  French  Republic,  although  great  m- 
: u cements  were  offered  him  to  betray  a Gov- 
rnmeut  that  was  personally  distasteful  to 
liui  As  a statesman  he  was  an  honorable 
ailure,  and.  like.  Wellington,  he  will  be  re- 
nembered  as  a soldier. 


Kissing  goes  by  favor  in  Paris.  This  time 
Gt  is  the  turn  of  the  Russians. 


1 The  death  of  Gounod  was  not  entity  uh- 
expected,  for  he  was  well  along  in  years,  and 
was  ailing  of  late.  The  eminent  composer 
wrote  much  that  is  good  and  much  that  is 
weak.  Nature  gave  him  melody  and  a dis- 
tinct individuality,  and  art  helped  nature. 
It  is  as  the  composer  of  “Faust  ’ that  Gou- 
jnod  will  he  remembered ; and  it  is  a singular 
feature  in  the  history  of  art  that  a great 
^ German  work  lias  been  made  popular 
throughout  the  world  by  the  sensuous 
beauty  of  a Frenchman’s  music. 


| Marie  Temoest  and  Steger  1 
Sing  in  “ The  Algerian." 


ilie  prodigals  returned  last  night  to  Algiers. 

In  other  words.  Miss  Marie  Tempest  and  Mr. 
•Julius  Steger  appeared  last  evening  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  in  " The  Algerian.’’ 

The  traditional  verdict  of  the  world  was  in 
this  case  reversed,  for  Miss  Tempest  was  vro!_ 
corned  heartily  and  Mr.  Steger  was  received 
coolly. 

Miss  Tempest  is  a favorite  in  operetta,  and 
deservedly.  Her  charms  have  been  so  olteu  tie- 
scribed,  berlxirsonalitv  is  so  well  known,  her 
gifts  are  so  widely  acknowledged  that  it  would 
be  idle  to  dilate  upou  her  equipment  at  this 
late  day. 

And  so  if  she  breaks  faith  with  an  audience, 
sh“  ij  forgiven  readily,  at  least  here  iu  Boston, 

Her  excuse  for  the  non-appearance  ot  Mon 
day  was  present  last  evening  on  the  stage,  and 
he  took  the  part  ot  Col.  Lagrange.  As  it  is  un- 
derstood generally  that  Miss  Tempest  insists 
upon  singing  with  Mr.  Steger,  and  pouted  be- 
came he  was  once  dismissed,  there  was  natu- 
rally some  curiosity  to  see  him,  and  various 
opinions  rare  expressed  concerning  Miss  Tem- 
pest's taste. 

Now  Mr.  steger.  it  is  said,  came  to  this  cout.1 
try  as  an  ageut  for  a Hungarian  wine  house, 
instead  of  winch  as  -Judge  Boomooiuter  re- 
marked, he  took  to  singing  in  pulpit  But  he 
did  not  entirely  siuk  the  shop  at  first,  for  he 
appear  d in  " 1 lie  Isle  of  Champagne.” 

1-aatevening  Mr.  Sieger  was  a French  Colonel, 
with  so  thick  a German  accent  that  Ins  position 
In  Hie  army  seemed  unaccountable;  but  per- 
haps be  ts  an  Alsatian,  or  a Herman  fiwiss  lu 
the  libretto. 

Allnough  be  is  not  a singer  of  marked  present 
ability  or  marked  promise,  it  may  be  said  that 
be  was  never  offensive,  that  lie  was  conscien- 
tious in  his  work,  that  lie  sang  for  the  most  part 
in  iun>-.  an  l was, on  the  whole,  more  acceptable 
than  many  of  the  lovers  in  operetta,  lie  does 
not  appear  to  be  unduly  vain,  and.  Indeed,  he 
bore  the  honors,  or  rather  the  Dotorieiy,  that 
I as  suddenly  been  thrust  upon  him  with  be- 
coming modesty. 


Miss  Adele  Ritchie,  who  took  the  part  of 
Muzette,  fainted  in  the  sucou.l  act  as  she  was 
singing  the  legend,  and  she  did  not  appear 
again  during  the  periormance.  She  was  ner- 
vous Monday  night  when  she  took  Miss  tom-  ; 
pest's  pari,  and  the  work  o(  preparation  and 
the  straiu  undoubtedly  were  too  much  for  her; 
lor  she  has  not  the  beoly  stolidity  that 
carries  so  many  operetta  girls  to  fame, 
or,  at  least,  the  iamo  of  tlio  first  row.  No;  Miss 
Kitcliie  lias  uudeuiabio  talent  for  operetta. 
Her  voice  is  pure  and  pleasiug  when  she  is  in 
condition.  She  is  gracelul  and  trig ; hor  face  is 
singularly  attractive,  if  sue  will  be  content  to  I 
make  baste  slowly  she  will  iu  all  probability  i 
succeed  in  her  calling. 

a 

Tlie  performance,  under  tlie'skilful  direction  ! 
ol  Mr.  Cornu,  Was  smooth,  and  tlio  music  o(  Mr,  i 
da  lvoven  was  beard  to  liiucn  better  advantage 
than  with  the  composer  in  1I10  conductor’s 
cnair.  Vet  there  is  no  need  of  speaking  at 
length  of  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  the 
operetta,  file  impressions  ot  Monday  evening 
, were  only  confirmed  by  the  second  hearing. 
Tlio  music  of  the  third  act  is  the  best,  for  it  is 
tree  from  affectation  aiultoo  ambitious  and  tire- 
some attempts  at  local  color.  Nor  is  the  music  of 
tile  first  two  acts  ofsucli  decided  originality  that 
a verdict  should  bo  lett  to  cool  posterity,  ilie 
music  of  these  acts  is  decidedly  do  kovenesque: 
that  is,  the  hearer  often  thinks  he  is  assisting 
at  a pot-pourri:  there  are  reminders  of  Delibes ; 
there  are  echoes  of  the  drawing  room;  and 
there  are  two  versions  or  inversions  01  our  old 
lrieud.  the  quintet  from  "Carmen.  No  direct 
plagiarism:  but  it  is  as  though  the  comooser 
often  said,  “ Vos,  that  is  a gojd  tune,  bat  l pre- 
fer n this  way.” 

« • 

This  is  the  only  week  of  the  present  engage- 
ment. The  company  appears  next  Monday 
evening  at  the  Gardeu  Theatre,  New  Vork. 

Thilip  Hale. 

i </]  % 


music; 


The  First  Appearance  This  Season 
of  Vladimir  de  Pachmann. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  save  his  first  piano  recital 
this  season  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickeriiur 
Hall.  Ho  played  these  compositions  by  Chopin  : 
Sonata,  op  35;  Ballade,  op.  47;  two  Noc 
turnes,  op.  37.  Nos.  1 and  2;  Polonaise,  op.  2d, 
No.  2;  Impromptu,  op.  36;  Scherzo,  op.  39;  four 
Etudes,  op.  25.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  9;  two  Mazourka*. 
op.  21,  No.  2,  op.  41,  No.  1;  Valse.  op.  64,  No.  3; 
Rondeau,  op.  16. 

It  is  early  for  pianists,  yet  Chickenner  rlall 
was  filled  with  an  audience  that  greeted  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  heartily.  The  eminent  pianist  be- 
gan in  his  most  serious  vein,  nut  iu  a moment 
there  were  contributions  to  the  already  large 
fund  of  Pachmanniana. 

The  chair  did  not  su.t  him.  and  the  fresh  one 
that  he  ordered  was  no  better.  There  was  not 
enough  air  in  the  hall  lor  him.  His  shirt  collar 
troubled  him  sorely.  Yes,  ho  was  soon  in  exe- 
crable humor.  A*  a result,  he  played  the  bonata 
without  color,  without  any  sort  ot  expression, 
as  though  the  music  were  a study  Dv  Clemenli. 
Nor  was  his  periormance  of  the  ballade  imuch 
better.  • . , . 

It  would  be  easv  to  protest  or  inveigh  against 
his  childish  ba.-avior;  to  call  it  an  insult  to  the 
audience  and  the  composer.  Mr.  de  rachinann  s 
mannerisms  may  be  merely  arfee.talion,  in 
which  lie  is  encouraged  by  the  smiles  ot  many 
in  the  audience ; or  they  may  be  ymntoms  ot  a 
disturbed  mind,  a mind  half  crazed  by  brooding 
over  Chopin.  Nor  can  certain  liberties  taKen 
with  Chouiu’s  text  be  pardoned  easily. 

But  this  is  an  a^je  when  individuality  is  the 
thing.  It  is,  perhap>,  better  to  accent  mis 
strange  pianist  as  he  is.  with  his  foible*,  his 

silliness  his  surpassing  genius. 

For  the  man  is  a genius.  When  lie  came  to 
his  better  self  yesterday  he  played  superbly; 
■witness  his  performance  of  the  nocturne,  op. 
37,  No.  1;  witness  that  of  the  scherzo,  the 
etudes,  the  mazurkas,  those  piano  sellings  ot 
Heine’s  lieder;  witness  the  remarkable  version 
of  op.  16.  ino  pianist  who  has  been  here  of  late 
years  can  equal  in  the  playing  oi  the  Chopin 
preludes,  etudes  and  mazurkas  this  \ ladiuiir 
de  Pachmann.  who  stepped  out  ot  one  ot  llolt- 
uiann’s  tales.  , . . . ... 

Did  ho  disturb  anyone  by  his  asides,  lus  by  in- 
dorsement of  the  worth  of  the  music*/  His  en- 
joyment oi  Chopin  is  so  intense  that  he  wishes 
the  audience  10  share  in  it. 

A strange  man  surely,  who  suggests  strang3 
things,  stories  of  medieval  times  when  demons 
and  eives  anu  gimmes  walked  daily  with  men 
amt  women.  Under  his  hands  the  piano  loses 
its  natural  aggressive  individuality ; it  is  simply 
the  voice  ul  the  interpreter  of  Chopin. 

* * 

Mr.  de  PachmaniTs  next  Chopin  recital  will 
be  Thursday  afieruoon,  the  26th,  at  3 o clock. 
He  will  play  ilie.se  pieces : Sonata,  op.  58;  Bal- 
lade, op.  38;  Etudes,  on.  25,  Nos.  12  and  1,  op. 
10  No.  5;  Berceuse;  Scherzo,  op.  54;  Nocturnes, 
op.'  55.  No.  1.  op.  y.  No.  3;  Mazurka,  op.  «7.  No. 
4;  \\  altzos,  op.  04,  No.  l,op.  70,  No.  1;  anu 
i’olouaisc,  op.  53. 


Philip  Hale. 


Mr.  Patsey  Corrigan  of  South  Lincoln  is 
indeed  a patriot  and  a philosopher.  He  real- 
izes the  happy  life  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton : “Not  tied  unto  the  world  with  care 
of  public  fame.’’  Or,  to  use  his  own  terse,  if 
homely,  language,  “Anyone  that  gives  me 
any  guff  about  the  Post  Office  gets  it  in  the 
neck.  See?’’ 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  in  the  scene  of  do- 
mestic strife  at  the  Roger  Williams  Park 
menagerie,  in  Providence,  the  female  had 
the  last  word. 

The  speeches  at  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Club 
dinner  concerning  tlio  jury  system  are 
worthy  the  careful  attention  of  all  citizens. 
The  .amous  dictum  of  Lord  Brougham  to 
the  effect  that  “the  whole  machinery  of  the 
State,  all  the  apparatus  of  the  system  and  its 
varied  workings  end  in  simply  bringing 
twelve  good  men  into  a box,’’  does  not  now 
go  unquestioned.  As  long  as  we  have  the 
system  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to 
follow  Mr.  Nazro’s  advice  and  not  try  to  beg 
off  from  jury  service.  / 


Poisoning  honest  watch  dogs  is  about  as 
mean  a trick  as  poisoning  wells.  No  wonder 
that  the  people  of  Dorchester  are  moved  to 
wrath. 

Here  is  a pleasing  description  of  a college 
football  hero  ot  the  week:  “He  came  on  the 
field  wearing  a big  ear  guard  aud  with  his 
head  tied  up  with  bandages.’’ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lyon  of  Roxbury  wishes  that 
churches  should  have  more  dignity,  and  he 
regards  “the  tendency  toward  social  life  in 
tlie  churches  as  alarming.”  Possibly  in  some 
churches  there  is  a tendency  to  exalt  tlie  im- 
portance of  an  oyster  stew  as  a means  of 
holding  a congregation  together;  but,  on  the 
other  hand  is  there  not,  and  in  Boston,  a 
dignity  sometimes  cultivated  that  freezes, 
that  approaches  snobbery,  and  that  is  there- 
fore eminently  unchristianlike?  Are  there 
, not  old  and  honored  churches  that  are  dying 
slowly  of  too  much  dignity? 


For  the  relief  of  any  who  may  feel  uneasy 
at  the  rumor  of  yellow  fever,  we  hasten  to 
state  that  the  first  remedy  offered  by’  many 
physicians  is  champagne. 

But  there  should  be  no  alarm.  The  quar- 
antine arrangements  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

Nor  is  violent  malaria  necessarily  yellow 
fever  any  more  than  stomach  ache  is  neces- 
sarily appendicitis^  ___ 

c P-  2V  - 

A FOKEIGX  LAXD. 

The  date  and  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  “Bohemia”  is  now  discussed  by  news- 
papers. Not  the  Bohemia  of  Shakspeare, 
with  its  sea-port,  hut  the  country  of  which 
John  Boyle  O’Reilly  sang  so  charmingly. 
The  land  itself  is  fast  becoming  a terra  in- 
cognita, so  far  as  literary  workers  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  hard  to  imagine  a Bohemian 
with  a type-writing  machine,  when  he  is 
forced  to  write  so  that  he  may  be  fed  and 
housed. 

It  was  thought  that  gypsies  came  from  the 
Bohemia  of  geography,  and  in  tlie  forties 
the  words  Bohemia  and  Bohemian  broke  out 
in  the  French  language;  they  were  used  by 
Balzac  and  Murger;  they  crossed  the  channel 
and  were  recognized  at  once  by  Thackeray. 

Now  the  grave  and  elephantine  English 
Dictionary  edited  by  Dr.  Murray  says  that  a 
Bohemian  is  a “gypsy  of  society;  one  who 
either  cuts  himself  off,  or  is  by  his  habits 
cut  off,  from  society  for  which  he  is  other- 
wise fitted,  especially  an  artist,  literary  man, 
or  actor,  who  leads  a free,  vagabond  or  irregu- 
lar life,  not  being  particular  as  to  the  society 
he  frequents,  and  despising  conventionali- 
ties generally.”  Truly  a stern  and  unsatis- 
factory definition ; untrue,  withal,  in  certain 
particulars,  for  your  true  Bohemian  is  very 
particular  as  to  tlie  society  he  frequents,  and 
hence  his  choice  of  Bohemia  as  a country. 

Let  us  warm  ourselves  in  the  sun  of 
Thackeray’s  description,  and  yet  it  is  too 
long  to  quote  in  full : 

“A  pleasant  land,  not  fenced  with  drab 
stucco,  like  Tyburnia  or  Belgravia;  not 
guarded  by  a huge  standing  army  of  foot- 
men; * * * aland  over  which  hangs  an 
endless  fog,  occasioned  by  much  tobacco; 

* * * a land  of  song;  a land  where  soda 
water  flows  freely  in  the  morning;  * * * 
a land  of  lotos-eating  (with  lots  of  cayenne 
pepper),  of  pulls  on  the  river,  of  delicious 
reading  of  novels,  magazines  and  saunter- 
ings  in  many  studios;  * * * a land  where 
men  call  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names;  where  most  are  poor,  where  almost 
all  are  young,  and  where,  if  a few  oldsters 
do  enter,  it  is  because  they  have  preserved 
more  tenderly  and  carefully  than  other  folk 
their  youthful  spirits  and  the  delightful 
capacity  to  be  idle.” 

Bohcmianism  is  now  too  often  misunder- 
stood. Bohemianism  is  not  dissipation  or 
profligacy ; it  is  not  cynicism  or  worthless- I 
ness ; it  is  not  a deliberate  attempt  to  be  orig- 
inal; audit  is  free  from  all  taint  of  snob- 
bery. Bohemia  is  visited  only  in  youth,  and, 
alas,  for  a short  time.  It  is  a land  that 
borders  on  the  Spain  of  glorious  castles;  it 
is  not  far  from  tlie  Seven  Cities.  The  inhab- 
itants are  called  away,  all  too  soon,  to  become 
members  of  the  every  day  world. 

There  are  no  women  iu  Bohemia.  Restless 
women  may  be  found  even  in  Boston  who 
play  at  Bohemia  in  a salon;  but,  to  revive  an 
old  jest,  the  salon  becomes  quickly  a saloon. 
Tlie  true  Bohemian  dreams  of  an  ideal 
woman  who  lives  in  another  country.  If  he 
meets  her,  he  expatriates  himself. 


Mrs.  Marie  Basta  Tavary  has  been  inter- 
viewed concerning  her  acquaintance  with 
Gounod.  Incidentally  she  spoke  a kind  word 
for  him. 

Columbia  seems  to  be  again  “the  gem  of 
the  ocean.”  -lv 

“ The  Iloueymooipcia^  the  new  oi>eretta, 
has  been  frequently  gjapounced  by  mistake 
as  “ The  Mooushlridps.-’j'  After  all  the  terms 
are  perhajis  synonymous.  ' ! 
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Music  in  Boston.  _ 

Boston,  October  15,  18tW. 

THE  first  concert  of  the  thirteenth  season  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  in  Music 
Hall  the  evening  of  the  14th.  Mr.  Emil  Paur  then  made 
his  first  appearance  as  conductor  at  these  concerts.  The 
program  was  as  follows  : 

Symphony  No.  5,  C minor  Beethoven 

Serenade  for  Strings,  C major,  op.  48 Tsehaikovvsky 

Overture,  “Tannhiiuser  ” Wagner 

The  public  rehearsal  of  the  day  before  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  comments  of  the  members  of  the  audience 
were  caught#!p  greedily  by  musical  loungers  in  the  streets 
and  at  the  clubs.  One  half  of  the  audience  thought  that 
Mr.  Paur  was  “superb”  in  the  symphony,  but  that  the 
“ Tannhiiuser  ” overture  was  not  given  with  the  passion  of 
Mr.  Nikisch.  The  other  half  expressed  a reversed  opinion. 

Newspaper  men  buttonholed  poor  devils  at  they  came 
out  of  the  hall,  and  the  opinions  of  the  well-known  and  the 
unknown  were  treated  with  equal  consideration.  Here  is  a 
sample  : 

“ A lady  who  did  not  wish  her  name  used  thought  Mr. 
Paur  was  not  so  graceful  as  Mr.  Nikisch,  ‘ but  at  the  same 
time  I think  he  is  very  fine.’  ” 

Here  is  another  chunk  of  Boston  culture  (don't  mistake 
“chunk”  for  “chump”  in  this  connection):  “Senator 

Henry  Parkman  enjoyed  the  concert  immensely,  and  is  a 
devoted  Paur  man  from  this  time  out.” 

But  the  learned  punster  and  professor,  John  K.  Paine,  re- 
membered the  wisdom  of  Brer’  Rabbit:  “Prof.  John  K. 
Paine,  of  Harvard  University,  courteously  refused  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  fairly  by  one  performance.” 

And  the  learned  professor  is  eminently  right. 

* 

* * 

Although  Mr.  Paur  haslabored  diligently  in  rehearsal,  he 
is  not  yet  of  course  fully  master  of  the  men,  nor  are  they, 
though  willing,  able  to  respond  q;uickly  to  each  desire  of 
the  conductor.  He  is  said  to  be  a rigid  disciplinarian,  and 
the  time  of  rehearsal  is  a time  of  work,  not  of  social  inter- 


course on  topics  of  the  day.  His  mind'  is  determined  and 
he  does  not  experiment  in  effects. 

Again,  Mr.  Paur  was  evidently  nervous  at  the  beginning, 
and  no  wonder.  The  hall  was  crowded  and  the  air  was 
hot  and  foul.  When  Mr.  Paur  entered  there  was  reassur- 
ing and  long  continued  applause,  but  he  seemed  anxious 
to  begin  and  he  plunged  into  his  work. 

* 

* * 

Instead  of  venturing  fixed  opinions  that  might  be  un- 
fair to  conductor,  orchestra  and  writer,  I prefer  for  a time 
to  simply  record  impressions,  which  the  performance  of 
next  week  or  three  weeks  after  may  modify. 

* 

* * 

Mr.  Paur’s  manner  of  conducting  is  distinguished  chiefly 
by  honesty,  earnestness  and  decision. 

He  is  by  no  means  graceful  in  action  or  in  repose.  In  his 
movements  there  is  no  thought  of  the  Hogarthian  line  of 
beauty.  His  beat  is  direct;  it  is  unmistakable.  Mr.  Paur 
was  diligent  in  giving  the  cue,  and  there  was  no  excuse  for 
any  neglect  to  obey. 

The  man’s  gestures  are  often  angular,  at  times  almost 
grotesque.  He  frequently  brings  to  mind  a Fliegende  Blat- 
ter conductor.  But  he  is  terribly  in  earnest.  His  mind  is 
not  only  on  his  task,  it  jumps  on  the  task.  He  has  a marked 
sense  of  rhythm,  but  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
use  the  foot  in  indication  of  the  rhythm. 

Mr.  Paur’s  face  indicates  strength,  firmness,  honesty, 
intelligence  ; but  it  is  hard  to  find  it  the  face  of  a man  of 
marked  temperament  or  of  fine  or  luxuriant  imagination. 
It  is  a face  that  will  certainly  be  respected  by  all,  admired 
by  some,  loved  probably  by  those  closest  to  him. 

But  he  will  not  influence  the  blood  of  the  “musical 
chippies  ” (to  borrow  a phrase  from  an  esteemed  con- 
temporary in  New  York).  I fear  he  is  too  rugged,  too  sin- 
cere, to  appeal  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Friday  rehearsals  ; 
and  I doubt  if  he  cares  for  such  admiration. 

* 

* * 

Last  evening  Mr.  Paur  appeared  as  a well  equipped 
schoolmaster,  an  accomplished  drill  master  rather  than  as 
a musician  of  large  imagination  or  as  a being  who  exerts  a 
mysterious  influence  by  his  individuality , or  temperament, 
or  magnetism,  expressed  through  music  led  by  him. 

Much  of  the  detail  was  admirable,  and  the  fruits  of  study 
were  plucked  in  the  sight  of  the  audience. 

Here  let  this  be  said  : Mr.  Paur  is  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  audience.  I do  not  believe  that  he 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  poseur. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  detail.  There  would  be  delightful 
passages  in  which  a keen  sense  of  values  was  displayed  ; 
but  these  same  passages  were  so  carefully  worked  out  that 
a movement  of  liberal  length  became  a piece  of  mosaic 
work.  The  hearer  was  at  once  aware  of  the  labor  at  re- 
The  machinery,  worked  admirably,  but  it  creaked. 


There  was  more  preparatSn  'titan  in^Tffnmfi.  n,iw!T7 
inspiration  I do  not  here  mean  a sudden,  possibly  heav’en- 
descended  caprice  that  overmasters  a conductor  whose  men 
are  unprepared  for  the  reception  and  the  expression  of  the 
caprice.  But  after  the  labor  of  preparation  is  over,  and  the 
conductor  stands  ready  for  performance,  then  if  he  be  the 
rare,  the  ideal  conductor,  he  possesses  the  souls  of  the  men 
under  his  stick  so  they  are  a part  of  him  ; they  act  with 
him  ; they  feel  with  him  ; they  even  anticipate  a wish. 

Of  course  such  conducting  presupposes  an  unlimited 
knowledge  of  the  men  and  their  characteristics  that  comes 
alone  with  time,  if  it  comes  at  all. 

# 

* # 

And  so,  to  me  at  least,  the  symphony  became  four  move- 
ments subdivided  into  detached  episodes  that  were  unre- 
lated. There  were  niceties  of  expression,  there  was  a 

careful  observance  of  dynamic  gradations,  there  was  a 
sense  of  value  in  estimating  the  importance  of  the  various 
voices  ; but  there  was  something  lacking,  and  that  was 
perhaps  the  expression  of  a great  musical  river  with  its 
contributory  streams. 

* 

* * 

Surely  the  andante  con  moto  of  the  symphony  was  taken 
at  too  slow  a pace.  Leave  any  discussion  of  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  Italian  phrase  out  of  the  question,  the  melos 
suffered  by  the  slowness,  nor  was  the  phrase  sung  and 
bound  together  as  it  might  have  been.  But  it  is  a fashion 
with  some  in  these  days  to  confound  an  andante  with  an 

adagio.  * 

# * 

Mr.  Paur  wore  patent  leather  pumps,  if  I am  not  mistaken  ; 
but  when  he  conducted  the  waltz  from  the  serenade  by 
Tchaikowsky  he  seemed  to  exchange  them  for  rubber 
boots  that  came  above  the  knees.  The  daintiness,  the 
delicacy,  the  coquetry  of  this  Franco-German  movement 
vanished  in  thin  air.  The  dancers  moved  laboriously  in  a 
ploughed  field. 

* 

* * 

So  in  the  “Tannhauser”  overture,  there  was  more  of 
thoughtfulness  than  of  spontaneity  in  the  performance. 
The  drawing  was  possibly  all  right  ; but  the  colors  for  the 
most  part  were  thinly  spread,  and  in  this  overture  color 
may  be  thrown  on  with  a palette  knife. 


Mr.  Paur  seems  to  be  an  honest,  hard  working,  vigorous 
musician.  The  first  impression  is  that  he  is,  first  of  all,  a 
schoolmaster. 

And  perhaps  a schoolmaster  would  be  now  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  orchestra  and  the  public  than  a frenzied 
poet. 

* 

* * 

This  is  the  program  of  the  concert  of  October  21  : Volk- 
mann’s  “ Richard  III.,”  Dvorak’s  Second  Rhapsodie,  Schu- 
bert’s C major  symphony.  Nordica  will  sing. 


The  Welsh  Ladies’  Choir  gave  two  concerts  at  Music 
Hall  the  20th  and  21st,  and  they  sing  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
this  evening.  I expected  to  revel  in  hearing  the  folksongs 
of  Wales,  and  I was  prepared  to  write  a long-winded  article 
on  Wales,  stuffed  with  references  to  Owen  Glendower, 
Cadwallader  and  his  goats,  the  symbolism  of  Taffy  and  the 
hidden  meaning  of  the  rarebit.  I was  prepared  to  dilate  on 
Druids,  Bards,  Triads  and  the  Mabinogion  ; to  examine 
the  origin  of  “ Hob  Y Deri  Dando  ” and  “ Gadael  Y Tir.” 
But  1 went  to  the  first  concert.  I heard  no  harp,  no  erwth, 
no  pibgorn  ; not  even  a pybean.  A young  lady,  however, 
smote  the  piano  like  a grown  man.  The  program  was 
long  : Sixteen  numbers,  and  recalls  without  end.  There 
were  five  Welsh  folksongs.  I heard  one  sung  with  com- 
mendable precision  and  intelligence  by  a chorus  of  hearty 
matrons  and  maidens,  all  adorned  with  wealth  of  hair. 
But  when  a long  line  of  soloists  began  selections  from  such 
Welshmen  as  De  Koven,  Tosti  and  Mascagni,  I confess 
that  I was  disappointed.  Nor  did  the  individual  singers 
reconcile  me  to  their  musical  disloyalty. 


The  Adamowski  Quartet  will  give  five  concerts  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall  Tuesday  afternoons,  October  31,  November  21, 
December  19,  January  16,  and  February  20. 

Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy,  of  Chicago,  was  in  Boston  on  the 
11th,  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney. 

Messrs.  Theodore  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  and  H.  E.  Kreh- 
biel  and  W.  J.  Henderson,  of  New  York,  attended  the  first 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  this  season, 
under  Mr.  Paur. 

Mr.  Otto  Roth  is  preparing  Molique’s  A minor  violin 
concerto  for  public  performance  this  season. 

The  first  concert  of  the  ninth  season  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet will  be  given  in  Chickering  Hall  the  23d.  The  program 
includes  Beethoven’s  F major  quartet,  op.  59  ; Haydn’s 
quartet,  G minor  ; Brahms’  F major  quintet,  op.  88.  Later 
programs  will  include  Smetana’s  E minor  quartet ; d’Al- 
bert’s  E flat  major  quartet  ; quartet  A minor,  op.  132,  Beet- 
hoven ; quartet  E flat,  op.  127,  Beethoven  ; Brahms’  piano 
quintet,  F minor. 


i Uay'j  their  own  gov 
vrf  Jrftisements  ; but  t 
"'W 


Corbett  tiwl  Mitchell  may  light 
island  hi  the  South.  Why  would  it  not 
good  idea  to  lit  up  some  isle  in  far  idf'rtens  i 
tile  exelufdve  use  of,  pugilists  mid  their  I 
mirers?  Lot  them 
nieut  and  their  owi 

should  not  lie  allow^UTto  leave  the  islar 
There  would  bo  rapid  depopulation  from  na 
ural  causes,  hut  Unit  would  b’ciilfeo  a hlossi: 

to  tile  race  ut  large. 

Miss  Janet  Harvey  classes  "the  develop-  I 
ment  of  pugilists  among  abnormal  develop- 
ments that  result  in  permanent  injuries  to  I 
the  physical  system.’’  Miss  Harvey  might 
go  further,  for  many  pugilists  are  swolle 
even  as  to  their  lioads. 

The  superstitious  will  shako  their  lioiflTM 
ominously  when  they  read  that  in  the  tor* 
i-iblo  accident  at  Battle  OVb*  the  Pacific.  ex-7 
press  was  made  up  of  13  ooiiJUl  that  one  of 
them,  No.  13,  lias  boon  Ith  >q*vral  accidents 
before,  and  was  called,  like  .vBirad,  “the  un- 
I lucky,’’  and  that  from  tills  very  coach  25 
dead  bodies  were  taken  out.  A# 
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MUSIC. 


The 


f 


.Second  Concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Hie  programme  of  the  second  Symphony  con- 
cert, mveu  last  evening  in  Music  Hall,  was  as 
lollows: 

Overture  to  Shnkspeare’s  "Kicliarrl  in.,” Volkmann 

Kecltatlveand  Air,  "Xlostdoux,  U cat  lion,"  from 

tlerudhUlc  ’ M iMUMiet 

Slavonic  Knapsoily  No.  c,  hi  o minor,  Op. « 

(Mini  Ume.) 1 Nvonlr 

Kechntivu  and  Aria,  K»mm  lloiniimki ’ T;iii 'fleii 

leUlen  Stem,  Irom  •Vliiello." Ueothoven 

Symphony  No.  0,  m (J  major (aSlSberi 

Votkmauu’s  overture  '‘Richard  111’”  bears  the 
ouus  number  68,  and  it  was  puolished  in  1871 ; 
his  other  music  lo  tho  tragedy,  opu.  73,  was 
published  in  1882  wit.li  a poem  tor  concert  use. 

1 do  not  know  whether  the  whole  music  lias 
ever  boon  given  in  connection  with  a perform- 
ance of  the  tragedy. 

Ihe  first  performance  of  this  overtun  at  a 
lios'.ou  symphony  concert  was  Oct.  18,  1884. 

This  overture  is  apparently  a musical  pano- 
rama of  tho  lilo  and  the  death  of  Richard  111. 

Now,  according  to  historians,  there  were  two 
Richards. 

Many,  as  tno  playwright  Shakspeare,  follow 
tradition  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  an 
uu pleasant  individual,  low  of  stature,  crook- 
backed.  hook-shouldered,  splay-footed,  goggle- 
eveu,  of  swarthy  complexion,  and  with  tho  left 
arm  withered  from  birth.  They  also  allege  that 
lie  came  into  the  world  with  a singularly  com- 
plete outfit  of  teeth,  nails  and  hair.  Tiis  vinos 
were  habits:  "hiscrunity  was  not  casual  but 
natural;  and  the  truth  of  his  mind  was  only 
lying  and  falsehood.” 

Others,  and  they  are  in  a.  decided  minority, 
call  Richard  an  abused  man.  To  some  lie  is 
that  vague  entity  known  as  a " perfect  gentle- 
man; and  while  it  is  true  that  lie  did  not  in- 
vent tho  kindergarten  system,  he  nevertheless 
was  not  a follower  of  Herod. 

Volkmann  wrote  his  music  for  Sbakspeare’s 
play,  and  Richard  is  t he  re  fore  a bogy-man 
1 here  is  no  programme  attached;  there’ is  no 
hump-motiv,  which,  like  the  placard  in  the 
stieet  car,  invites  the  audience  to  “see  tint 
hump.’  Volkmann  might  have  called  bis 
overture  Alva  ” or  by  the  name  of  any  cruel 
character,  tor  the  introduction  of  the  anachro- 
nistic ” Campbells  are  Coming”  does  not  iden- 
tity the  munre  wit  h Richard. 

the  inusjt:  is  toB*f.ne,mosi  part  appropriately 
saturnine  fnd  trffCulent:  it  is  almost  as  un- 
bearably gloomy  as  Rubinstein’s  “ivan.”  It  is 
episodic.  And  what,  pray,  lias  the  huale  to  do  I 
with  the  rest  ot  the  overture?  Who  mourned 
Kicnard?  Or  is  the  lamentation  general,  not 
particular? 

There  are  compositions’  by  Dvorak  that  seem 
saturated  with  Bohemian  blood.  Others  sug- 
gest the  innumerable  dances  ot  Bohemia,  front 
tlm  Ambit  10  tho  Ztu.  Others  attain  bring  to 
mind  iorusts,  tho  open  air,  gypsy  li to  and  j^ypsv 
recklessness.  This  second  rhapsody  silicons 
chiefly  hard  labor, 

Schubert  never  heard  liis  C major  symphony. 

It  ho  nad  board  it,  ho  might  liavo  boiled  it 
down.  Jt  was  once  the  fashion  to  speak  ot  its 
divine  ieneth,”  but  modem  audiences  arc  im- 
patient. hven  when  it  is  cut.  and  the  repeals 
are  not  observed,  n seems  interminable;  per- 
haps iis  peculiar  instrumentation,  perhaps 
i ho  monotony  of  much  of  the  rhythm  is 
the  cause.  Still,  it  contains  wonderful  passages, 
passages  that  have  not  boon  written  vu  avm- 
phouios  since  tho  death  of  iieothoven. 

# 

Mr.  Paur  showed  again  bis  great  anxiety  for 
the  detail,  and  bis  work  was  the  result  ot  elabo- 
rate preparation.  At  times  ho  thus  produced 
exceedingly  line  effects  ; and  yet,  though  it  mav 
seem  a paradoxical  statement,  his  very  zeal 
sometimes  brought  about  apparent  crudeness 
thus  the  beauty  of  the  andante  con  moto  in  liie 
symphony  was  marred  by  the  tact  that  in  order 
to  let  a particular  instrument  sing,  the  rhythm 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  And  it  may 
hero  remarked  attain  that  an  autiautocou  moto 
is  not  an  adattio.  Rut.  on  tho  other  hand  it 
may  lie  said  that  the  work  of  mis  earnest  man 
will  undoubtedly  be  ot  beneht  to  the  orenestra- 
lor  ho  demands  precision  and  a rigid  observance 
oi  gradation  of  lone. 

# 

Mrs.  Nordica  was  heard  to  bast  advantage  in 
the  air  irom  Massenet’s  opera,  although  the  atr 
admits  easily  passion.  Too  air  from  “ Kidelio” 
was  too  much  lor  iior.  lor,  vocally  and  in  con 
coption,  silo  was  not  satisfactory. 

,r  * # 

I ho  proerammo  of  tuo  concert  of  next  Satur 
(lay  I * hh  lollows;  Symphony.  K major.  Goetz* 
Serenade,  Volkmann;  Reetiiovou'a  overture’ 

• Leonora,  No.  3.  • 

* Philip  Hale, 


I 


cood 


.i  Eames  and  Sofia  Sealcln,  assisted  by  an  orchestra 
.„’d  by  Mr.  Carl  Zeriahn,  will  appear  at  the  first  of 


the  S . Volk  musicales  at  Music  Hall  the  17th. 

Pe  I’achtnann's  first  recital  this  season  will  be  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall  the  19th. 

L . .in  Nordica,  supported  by  the  full  Germania  orclies- 
t-  a.  . •.  V.or  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Emil  Mollenliauer,  will  sing 
at  the  first  concert  of  the  Star  course  at  Music  Hall  the  16th. 

Mr.  H.  IV.  Parker  has  written  lately  a quintet  for  strings, 
songs  and  a Christmas  cantata. 

Mrs.  Sofia  Scalehi  is  studying  the  part  of  ‘ ‘ Mrs.  Quickly  ” 
in  Verdi's  “ Falstaft"  ” with  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli,  of  this 


City.  m 

Manv  of  the  members  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
delighted  with  “ Venus.”  They  say  that  they  enjoy  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Kerker’s  music  and  the  singing  of  Miss 
D'Arville.  Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

A Strange  Episode  in  the  Life 
of  Charles  Gounod. 


Georgina  Weldon,  Singer,  Litl 
gant,  Pamphleteer. 


A Tale  That  Shows  the  Weakness 
of  Genius. 

\ 


In  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music,  which  was 
ed^od.  apparently,  by  the  -British  Matron,  is  a 
short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Georgina  Weldon. 
The  final  paragraph  of  the  article  is  as  follows: 
j “Other  points  in  Mrs.  Weldon’s  chequered 
career  not  beinq  connected  with  music  cannot  j 
be  touched  upon  in  thi* *  dictionary.”  ^ j 

! But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  Gounod 
without  at  the  same  time  calling  to  mind  the 
strange  apparition  of  Mrs.  Weldon-  There  are 
mysteries  in  the  story  of  this  relationship  that 
have  never  been  explained;  nor  is  it  eaAeven 
now.  to  guess  correctly  at  the  truth. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  the  19th  devoted 
considerable  space  to  an  account  of  Gounod’s  in- 
fatuation for  Mrs.  Weldon,  but  the  accou.no  is  in- 
complete and  in  certain  respects  unsatisfactory- 
* ^ 

Gounod  was  at  Dieppe  at  work  on  Polyeuete 
when  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out.  On 
account  of  his  age  he  was  exempt  from  military 
sen  ice.  He  sought  shelter  in  England. 

lire  2Gth  of  February,  1871,  Gounod  was  at 
ttfte  house  of  Jules  Benedict.  He  was  about  to 
leave  when  Captain  Henry  Weldon  of  the 
Eighteenth  Hussars  entered  the  room,  and  Mrs. 


Weldon  entered  with  him.  Gounod  was  pre- 
sented to  her.  and  at  the  invitation  of  Benedict,  | 
the  composer  sat  flown  at  the.  piano  and  sang 
melodies  of  liis  own,  among  them  “To  a Young 
Girl.”  Mrs.  Weldon,  in  a comer  of  the  room,  be- 
gan to  cry:  then  she  gave  way  to  hysteria. 
Gounod  was  nearly  53  years  old.  Mrs.  Weldon 
was  34. 

Ana  who  was  Mr*.  Weldon? 

Her  father,  a rne.mber  of  Parliament,  was 
i Welsh,  and  lie  claimed  to  be  a descendant  of 
the  Plantsgenets.  Her  mother  was  Scotch, 
i Georgina  was  reared  in  luxurious  ways.  She 
! was  well  educated.  She  moved  in  the  best 
' society.  She  hail  traveled  muen.  In  1858  she 
i fell  In  love  with  Weldon,  and  site  in  1800  be- 
came his  wife.  Her  father  disowned  her. 
i In  18G1  she  gave  concerts  in  Canada,  and  im- 
pre«,ionahie  newspapers  called  her  “The  Ns 
1 p'.eon  of  Music;”  a strange  compliment  which 
seemed  to  please  her.  In  Wales  she  saue  for 
the  benefit  of  her  husband’s  regiment.  So 
when  there  was  little  money  in  the  house, 

, G-orgina  wentlo  London  to  tempt  Fortune  with 
v,i  g.  Jules  Benedict  and  John  Hiiliah  encouraged 
• her.  hut  the  public  and  the  press  were  not  favor- 


able to  her  attempt.  She  explained  her  failure  j 
by  declaring  openly  tiiat  a singer  could  not  sue-  ! 
need  unless  'lie  bribed  managers  and  press  with  i 
money  or  with  her  charms. 

And  then  she  taught.  Among  her  pupils  was 
n “pretty  American,  a Miss  Nina  Gaetano.” 

Then  came,  apparently,  prosperity;  for  the 
Weldons  were  rich  enough  to  buy  'Tavistock 
House. 

» 

* * 

The  -woman  must  have  been  of  surpassing 
beauty,  for  in  this  all  accounts  agree.  Louis 
Pagnerre  thus  describes  her:  "The  head  of  a 

young  girl  framed  in  luxuriant  golden  hair  was 
set  upon  the  body  of  a superb*  woman.  The  face 
was  oval:  the  eyes  were  ufHtPbnd  intelligent. 
The  forehead  was  well  developed,  the  nose  was  I 
straight  and  fiuolv  chiseled.  The  little  mouth 
was  love’s  bow.  The  hand  was  that  of  a child, 
and  it  was  white,  and  it  was  aristocratic.  Here 
was  an  apparition,  graceful,  charming,  that 
commanded  attention,  that  was  a iodestone  to 
tlio  eye.  The  woman  was  not  only  pretty,  she 
was  Someone.  And  yet  she  suggested  passion 
and  revengo  in  spite  of  her  amiable  feminine 
mask. 

Albin  Bodv  sneaks  thus  of  the  Mrs.  Weldon 
of  ’75.’;  “An  English  beauty,  just  a little  cold, 
marmoreal,  of  chaste  carriage,  with  a figure 
like  a statue.  She  was  born  to  play  tho  heroine 
in  ‘Polyeuete,’” 

* 

Georgina  was  devoted  to  music  and  garden- 
ing; to  the  piano  and  the  spade.  She  trans- 
lated. She  wrote  poetry.  She  sawed  wood  for 
exercise.  She  called  herselt  a Communist.  She 
would  ride  a bicycle  in  an  evening  dress  of 
black  satin.  She  was  a Spiritualist.  She  was  a 


MRS.  GEORGINA  WELDON. 


hypnotist.  She  saw  visions  in  which  Gounod’s 
mother  gave  her  advice.  Auber  was  iond  of 
communicat  ng  with  her  by  means  of  tipping 
tables.  She  loved  animals.  And  this  was  the 
woman  that  fell  hysterically  behind  a curtain 
when  Gouuod  first  sang  to  her. 

* 

it  X 

The  ''ay  after  the  introduction  Gounod  heard 
Mrs.  Weldon  sing,  and  he  was  charmed  with 
tlie  purity  of  her  soprano  voice  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  nobility  or  her  style.  He  saw  in 
her  the  heroine  of  1, is  “ Polyeuete.” 

And  so  they  sang  to  eacli  other.  Captain 
Weldon  -unolced  pipes  and  cigars  at  the  club. 

In  1871  Gounod  became  a hoarder  at  Tavi- 
stock House. 

Ho  worked  on  ids  “Polyeuete;”  he  wrote 
songs  and  anthems.  Some  of  tho  songs  were 
published  by  Mrs.  Weldon  (or  the  Denefit  oi  an 
orphanage  which  she  had  established  for  the 
purnose  of  teaching  poor  children  music. 
Clay’s  "Sandso’Deo”  was  also  published  by 
her  for  this  charity. 

Ironically  enough  it  wa-'  at  this  time  that 
Gounod  also  worked  at  his  “Redemption.” 

Gounod  paid  his  board  at  the  end  of  each 
m.ntli. 

It  was  their  dream  to'  t-rincr  out  “ Polyeuete  *’ 
at  tli©  Opera  in  Paris  in  ’72,  with  Georgina  as 
Pauline.  To  pave  the  wav,  the  singer  appeared 
in  Paris  as  the  solo  soprano  in  “Gallia.”  which 
was  qiven  at  the  Conservator^,  the  Opera  Com- 

ique  and  the  Church  >t-  Kimache.  On  the 
whole  she  made  a favorable  impression. 

Then  (hey  went  back  to  Tavistock,  when 
Gounod  fell  sick  and  Mrs.  Weldon  nursed  him. 

Hie  indefatigable  woman  became  bis  assist- 
ant in  evervthinq.  She  arranged  the  women  of 
Gounod’s  Choir  according  to  figure,  costume 
and  ribbons.  She  torbnde  them  to  wear  false 
hair;  she  saii^ ; she  drilled;  she  was  ready  to 
direct. 

In  1872  Gounod  was  troubled  with  eczema/? 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Weldon  and  Miss  Gaetano 
wont  to  Spa.  While  there  they  qave  concert®. 
The  programmes  may  hi  found  in  Body’s  j 
‘Theatre  et  la  Musiquo  a Spa.”  At  one  of  the  , 
concerts  Gounod  and  Georgina  sanq  a duel, 

I Burcarola.”  Body  writes  of  Gounod’s  per- 


formance that  “there  was  teelinar,  there  was 

*ty!e,  bat  the  voice,  alas,  was  absent.”  It  was 
from  Spa  that  Gounod  wrote  the  celebrated 
denying?  that  he  proposed  to  become  an 
Englishman. 


And  what  did  tho  people  say  at  Sna? 
lhat  Gounod  was  “a  sort,  of  Hercules  of  gen- 
ius, SDinuinjj  at  the  feet  of  Oinphale  Weldon.” 


But  thr*ro  were  rows  and  bitter  wordsduring 
this  outinq.  Georkina  would  not  travel  with- 
out a (loq  or  two.  and  sometimes  the  animals 
would  not  appear  with  the  rest  of  tho  baqqaqe. 
Then  Gounod  would  use  nervous,  violent,  un- 
gontlemanly  and  highly  excusable  lanmiaqe. 

I hero  w»»re  rows  when  they  were  b^ck  in 
London.  Geonrina  did  not  think  that  Gounod 
was  appreciated.  She  accused  the  Duke  of  Ed- 
inburkh  of  br-inq  in  a league  atrainst  the  com- 
poser. There  were  law  suits  with  publisher*. 
Gounoa  waiTsick  of  tho  whole  business.  His 
Parisian  friends  received  a telegram  that  lie 
was  ill.  1 hev  took  him  away  from  Tavistock 
and  Mrs.  Weldon.  But  many  manuscripts 
wiii-A  left  behind.  Amonq  them  “Georges  Dan- 
din  aud  “Polyeuete.” 


And  then  Georqlna  made  war  against  Gou- 
nod.  I*ir.«t  there  was  a correspondence.  8he  ! 
wished  lo  be  Ins  reniesentati  ve  in  England,  and 
he  asKC'l  lor  hi*  manuscripts.  “Come  and  take 
them,”  she  said.  One  day  Gounod  received  a 
bundle.  Was  it  “ Polyeuete”'/  No,  it  was  ono  I 
of  Ills  briar  wood  pipes.  f$r 


diplomats  wen-  mixed  up  ui  ffle aSalfeTNe w«- 
papers  took  up  tlio  quarrel.  MeauwliBe  Gou- 
nod reconstructed  " Polyeuete”  out  of  Ids  mem- 
ory. ihe  manuscripts  finaily  arrived.  So  did 
(ieorgina,  who  consulted  with  French  lawyers 
Discouraged,  sho  wens  back  to  Ixuidon ; sho 
wrote  bitter  pamDhtets;  she  published  letters 
of  Gounod,  in  which  she  was  called  “My  dear 
Pussy”:  she  sued  him  for  services  anil  dam- 
ages of  every  kind  and  asked  for  £u  exo 
In  1885  judgment  was  given  her  to 
the  amount  of  £10,000.  She  did  not  collect  it. 
But  Gounod  did  not  see  England  agaiu.  The 
Queen  wished  him  to  direct  his  " Mors  et  Vita” 
in  Albert  Hall,  but  Georgina  said  no. 

And  then  Henri  Rochefort  wrote  a brisk 
article,  in  which  lie  alluded  to  Mrs.  Weldon  as 
an  ’ old  hag”  and  a "site  monkey.”  For  this 
article  he  was  condemned  to  pay  her  £2G0,  anil 
tlie  costs. 

IV hat  became  of  Mrs.*VVeldon  ? Her  husband 
left  her.  Our  only  interest  with  her  is  in  con- 
nection with  Gounod.  Her  pamphlets  are 
found  occasionally  in  second-hand  bookshops 
aud  command  a good  Dr  ice. 

Truly,  a ouoer  story  i*  * 

* 

“It  is  madness,”  said*  Albert  Wolff  in  Hle 
Gaulois.  ‘It  is  madness!  Grant  it!  But  it  i* 
the  madness  of  men  of  great  talent!  ” 


It  is  not  likely  that  Mrs.  Welaon  was  a mere 
adventuress.  It  is  not  likely  that  Gounod  was 
infatuated  without  good  reasoD,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  relationship  was 
other  than  platonic.  Here  were  two  high-strung 
hysterical  people ; they  were  ndvroses. 

But  how  much  better  It  would  have  been  for 
Gounod,  if  lio  had  remembered  the  advice  of 
Solomon.  “Use  not  much  the  company  of  a 
woman  that  is  a singer,  lest  thou  be  taken  with, 
her  attempts.” 

Philip  Hale. 


♦ 

Have  foot  passengers  any  rights  in  ohr 
streets?  The  other  day  a car  stopped  in 
Tremont  Street  at  a crossing  to  allow  some 
elderly  women  to  get  on.  Their  only  means 
of  approach  was  from  the  Common.  They 
certainly  had  the  right  of  way.  Suddenly  a 
wagon  driven  at  a swift  pace  came  within  an 
ace  of  knocking  them  down.  The  driver  up- 
raided  the  frightened  women  in  coarse  and 
insulting  language,  and  the'h  went  tearing 
down  the  street  as  though  he  were  a Malay 
running  a-muck.  This  was  all  in  broad  day- 
light. No  one  seemed  surprised  except  the 
women. 


“ Re  Tub  ” is  now  recommended  by  certain 
Parisian  newspapers  as  excellent  for  the 
healtli  and  “ useful  for  cleansing  purposes.” 
Minute  directions  are  given  for  tlie  use  of 
water,  sponge  and  the  tub,  “which should  be 
placed  in  an  outhouse  or  disused  stable.” 
Soap  and  water  still  se  mi  to  be  the  peculiar 
property  of  English-speaking  people. 

Some  of  the  translations  found  at  the 
World’s  Fair  are  ingenious.  Here  is  an 
example:  “You  are  unwearied  oi^  dancing, 
Mios,  but  as  you  are  very  warm  ; I counsel 
you  to  ask  for  a glass  of  sweet  water  with — 
.Mint  Alcool,  that  will  prevent  you  against 
refreshing.”  “Refreshing”  as  English  for 
“vous  refroider”  is  good. 

Why  is  it  that  nature  frets  so  many?  A 
lake  is  not  complete  until  it  is  disturbed  by  a 
noisy  aud  gaudy  casino.  A secluded  nook 
cannot  be  enjoyed  heartily  until  a railroad  is 
built  to  accommodate  chattering  picnickers. 

Librettists,  composers  and  managers  may 
learn  from  the  object  lesson  given  here  last 
week  tiiat  they  are  as  nothing  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  the  caprice  of  a singer. 

According  to  an  English  writer  the  books 
of  our  descendants  will  be  these r (1)  “The 
mere  stuffing  of  binding;  (2)  the  author’s 
manuscript,  and  (3)  picture  albums.” 


Mr.  Howells  iu  ins  socialistic  schemes  re- 
minds one  of  tlie  famous  Englishmen  Ruskiu 
I and  Morris,  who  have  given  the  working 
men  advice,  but  in  such  luxurious’ printed 
form  tiiat  even  tlie  well-to-do  hesitate  about 
buying.. 


Oc>23  ~cl^- 

Soldom  have  auction  sales  in  Boston  been 
so  crowded  with  buyers  as  during  the  past 
few  weeISfi  Young  couples  and  old  couples 
have  fojuj^fr  over  household  goods.  There 
were  inaii^Vomen  present  afflicted  with  the 
auctio»W5aniA,  a disease  that  baffles  any 
medicine  and  is  tlie  cause  of  so  much  domes- 
tic  djsseusion. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  terrible  railway  ac- 
cident a well-known  architect  tells  this  story : 
"I  was  on  my  way  to’ Boston  from  tlie 
World’s  Fair.  I noticed  tiiat  one  of  tho  train 
‘ hands  seemed  tired  out  and  I snoke  to  him. 
He  said,  ‘ I have  had  no  chance  to  sleep  for 
48  hours.  It's  now  evening  and  I’ve  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  morning.  I know  there’s 
a tram  close  behind  us/and  I shall  do  my 
best  to  keep  awake  ; hut  it’s  hard  work.’  ” I 


Cblohgo’s  triumph  over  New  York  was  com- 
lete  when  her  Mayor  referred  to  Mr.  Depew 
Mr.  Dupee. 

Tlie  ghastly  story  about  Dr,  Graves’s  coffin 
was  the  invention  of  “practical  jokers.” 
Nothing  is  sacred  to  this  wretched  species  of 
jesters:  uot  even  the  privacy  of  death. 

. Gounod,  it  seems,  preferred  both  “ Poly- 
jencto”and  “Mireille’’  to  “Faust;’’  but  tho 
' world  thought  otherwise,  as  it  did  in  tho  ease 
of  Milton  and  Handel,  who  esteemod  too 
highly  tnbfr  inferior  works.  Is  a man  the 
worst  judge  of  the  results  of  his  brain  and 
temperament? 

Lord  Vivian,  the  Ambassador  to  Italy,  who 
died  Saturday,  wns  not  an  able  diplomat, 
but  “he -was  a good  dancer.”  This  is  no 
j slight  qualification,  however.  Headers  of 
Sydney  Smith  will  remember  tlmt  the 
I grotesque  dancing  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins 
I Brown  at  the  Court  of  Naples  nearly  affected 
I tile  dynasty  of  the  kingdom. 

And  so  Mrs.  Julie  Wyman  will  sing  here  in 
I opera  in  the  spring.  She  is  not  the  first  of 
I'  Bostonians  by  birtli  or  adoption  to  appear  in 

I*  .grand  opera.  There  is  a long  list — the  wo- 
man that  came  so  near  the  throne  of  Portugal ; 
■Mrs.  Btscaccianti,  the  daughter  of  Ostinulli; 
f Kudersdorff,  Clara  Doria,  M.  W.  Whitney, 
Charles  R."  Adams,  and,  last  of  all,  Maud 
1-  Starkweather.  And  these  are  but  a few  of 
t the  names. 

ilWDSIC  AND  DRAMA. 


[[First  Performance  of  the 


[ A law. nr  of  This  ctftjr  aprtUeJlliQ-foITowing 
I story  tty  ciWfchi  to  the  modtfi’n  rnllwny 
nocidejH:  ago  in  Qjiirfft  n bank  sus- 

peurlod  payment'’ aftd  nmiry  suffered  thereby. 

| The  £thperor  gaveYtffaers  that  all  tho  Vi- 
reckir.s  sliould.be  IqsAintly  beheadefi.  Sinoe 
iheu  no  bunk  has  Inih&Mn  CHHia.”  Without 
stopping  to  question  tlnj  truth  of  this  aiec- 
' dote,  it  may  be  remembewiiFthat  Punch’  ouch 
pictured  Railvjyjjjt  Directors  strapped  to  the 
locomotive  jjs  a remedy  against  uccideuHa 

This  new  theatre  of  Sarah  B*nliifAlt  will 
be,  injUffd,  ideal;  that  is.  If  the  dream*  is 
realise*.  'J'he  gmlieiice  is  to  be  thanked  loti 
coming,  thd  proinptbr  is  to  bo  turned  oof,  and 
the  claqhe  will  be  abolished..  It  would  be 
well  if  the  claque  disappeared  fn  some  of  our 
American  theatres.  For  we  iiave'  claques, 
although  they  are  not  suppomtDto  fie  organ- 
ized. Ushers  and  other  employes  have  heavy 
hands,  and  they  know  tho  value  of  a hint  to 
I tile  audience.  ■> 

Myth  limiters  tell  us  now  that  u i nuclei i a s 
real  name  was  Rhodope,  but  they  have  not 
1 changed  the  size  of  the  slipper.  ' 

Tlio  accomplished  scholar  and  eloquent 
speaker  Air.  Protal)  'Chynder  Alozooruilur  will 
be  heard  in  oulP  churches.  Next  Sunday  he 
preaches  in  Mr.  Do  Normandie’s.  It  is  a pity 
that  Emerson’s  “Brahma”  is  not  in  the  Uni- 
tarian hymnal,  for  it  might  he.  siing  appro- 
j liriateiy  to  any  long  metre  tinje. 

Our  poets  are  well  represented  in  the 
• hymnal,  however,  irrespective  of  creed,  j 
And  how  many  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  j 
j this  collection  William  Ilcurv  Hurlbert  is  | 
j credited  with  one  or  two  hymns  that  breathe  i 
a spirit  of  deep  devotion  ? They  werfr  writ- 
ten probably  when  he  was  a student  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  long  before  he  was 
known  as  “Arthur  Richmond.’’ 


“ Honeymooners " in  Boston. 


“ The  Honeymooners.”  an  "eccentric  opera,” 
text  by  C.  M.  S.  AfcLellan  and  music  by 
William Furst,  was  produced  fo&lke  fh-sttime  in 
this  town  last  evening  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
by  the  Pauline  Hall  Opera  Company.  This 
operetta  was  first  sung,  I understand,  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y,,  Oct.  1G. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

i, . Amadee,  a Swiss  dolt  vender Pauline  Hall 

Princess  Krluotyne.  King’s  daughter l£va  D.-ivcnpoit 

I Piano,  the  Princess’s  eldest  child Caroline  Haiulitou 

f . King  Fubblechump  1st Alt  c.  Wheelau 

Wiebog,  Miulst.-r  of  Police Toui  Kicketts 

t'*— .W  SI I HuilizlehnMa  terriftra  t ..Glias.  Whelaud  I 

.tarroo.  9 ( lsuttsleuo=  s lerrle,s y M.  c.  Drew  1 

I ^ewskl.Ii  djfe'  — lUchard  Golden 

jAlr.  AicLe?  a writer  of  rare  indtvidu- 

■ity.  As  a dramas  ^itic,  he  won  a deservedly 
I igh  reputation  lor  acumen,  sense  of  values  and 
■ turage.  In  the  expression  of  his  convictions 
was  most  happy.  His  style  was  interesting 
d neverjfltoDant:  it  was  full  of  color,  and  yet 
a phraseology  seemed  always  natural,  yes, 
ivitable,  the  only  language  to  be  used  As  a 
irnalist  he  preserves  even  in  routine  work 
^individuality.  His  wit  is  nimble.  His 
.cy  is  a delight.  His  sarcasm  bites,  and 
.on  lie  uses  satire  lie  prefers  the  raoier  to  the 
udgeou.  Furthermore,  he  has  a pretty  knack 
-rhyme. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  McLellan  was 
quipped  iully  for  the  task  of  writing  an  oper- 
ita  libretto.  We  need,  such  men  lor  such  a 
task;  we  need  them  sorSly, 

• Perhaps  Mr.  McLellan  was  unfortunate  in 
his  subject  when  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  "Puri- 
tauia.”  The  point,  however,  is  uot  worth  dis- 
puting at  this  late  day.  But  in  "Puritania” 
the  story  was  well  told;  the  dialogue  was  re- 
spectable, sometimes  excellent;  the  lyrics  were 
as  a rule  admirable.  Whatever  may  be  said  of- 
the  operetta  as  a whole,  there  was  at  least  a 
a brave  attempt;  and  after  the  dismal  or  inane 
texr.s  that  have  been  Dalmed  upon  us  sinco 
"Puritania,”  it  seems  that  full  justice  was  not 
at  once  awarded  that  attempt. 

• It  would  appear  that  when  Mr.  McLellan 
pondered  “ The  Honeymooners”  lie  said  to  him- 
self: "Come,  now  ; audiences  wish  something 
light.  An  operetta  is  merely  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion. The  people  of  to-day  are  pleased  with 
silliness  ou  the  stage;  witness  the  success  of 
certain  things  called  ‘comic  opera.’  Let  us  give 
the  peouie  what  thev  want.” 

And  Mr.  McLellau  threw  away  an  opportun- 
ity.  , 

| For  I believe,  in  spite  of  “ The  Hopeymoon- 
ers,”  that  he  has  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  tho  librettist  of  sparkling,  refined  operotta. 

“ Believe  ” is  a timid  phrase ; " know  ” would  he 
bettor. 

I There  is  no  need  of  dwoiling  on  the  story  of 
this  operetta  as  it  is  written  and  as  it  is  played. 

] it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  librettist  is  injured 
at  times  by  the  comedians.  It  is  impossible 
that  he  is  guilty  of  some  of  tlio  jests  and  of  the 
coarseness  that  occasionally  approaches  down- 
right vulgarity,  and  he  is  also  to  he  acquitted  at 
once  of  the  horseplay  and  acrobatic  pranks  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Wheelau.  But  it  is  a pleasure 
to  praise  the  versification  that  would  lend  itself 
easily  to  music  more  original  and  of  a higher 
order. 

And  yet  the  music  has  at  times  a pleasant 
jingle,  and  some  of  the  numbers  m the  second 
act  may  be  commended— as  Pierrot’s  song,  the 
qvartetie  and  the  "Good  Night,”  the  effect  ..f 
wwclf  was  marred  by  the  clowning  of  Mr. 
Wheelau. 

Miss  Hall  was  an  excellent  Amadee.  She  was 
in  good  spirits,  she  played  with  animation,  and 
she  sang  <»  discreetly.  Miss  Hamilton  gave 
nloasure  by  her  singing,  although  she  would  do 
well  to  get.  her  tones  out  of  her  throat, 

Mr.  Golden  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
amuse,  and  he  was  at  tunes  funny,  at  times 
tiresome.  His  methods  are  so  familiar  that 
they  do  not  require  analysis,  it  is  hard  for  him 
to  get  away  irom  "Jed  Prouty."  The  other  , 
fun-makers  do  not  call  lor  special  remark.  | 
They  were  sincere  after  their  kind,  and  they  i 
(were  boisterous. 

» 'The  chorus  was  one  of  unusual  excellence. 
IXhe  orchestra  was  uuder  the  caoable  direction 
hot  Mr.  Hirshrtehi.  It  was  not'  ins  fault  that  tlio 
Bbrass  had  so  much  work.  . 
li.The  op«retta  was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause by  an  audience  that  filled  the  theatre. 
[There  was  much  laughter,  and  many  numbers 
were  repeated. 

Philip  Hale. 


Fifteen  demijohns  of  fine  old  Madeira  were 
found  by  workmen  who  are  tearing  down  the 
Van  Rensselaer  manor  house  in  Albany. 
The  wine  cellars  of  the  Dutch  and  then- 
descendants  along  the  Hudson  have  long 
been  famous,  and  it  seems  incredible  that 
such  wine  could  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  Van  Rensselaers  when  they  left  the 
famous  estate,  for  they  were  lovers  of  good 
cheer.  By  the  way,  is  the  true  recipe  for 
making  Regents’  punch  still  preserved  in 
Albany,  or  lias  death  extinguished  the 
makers  with  the  drinkers? 

Air.  Ward  AI’Aflister  in  his  latest  society 
bull  proclaims  the  fact  that  “ it  is  not  fitting 
to  drive  up  to  an'  elegant  house,  surrounded 
by  ha'ndsome  eqflipages,  jump  out  of  a gig. 
hand  your  wife  .but,  and  tiien  tie  the  horse  to 
a limb  of  a tree;  to  call  on  a great,  fashion- 
able swell.’’  Blit  it  is  better  to  do  this  than 
hand  your  horse  out  and  then  tie  your  wife 
to  a limb  of  the  tree. 

The  verb  “chugg  ” and  the  adjective  “chug- 
ging ” lend  a certain  realism  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  fall  of  an  elevator,  and  give  relief 
from  the  well-worn  phrase,  “dull,  sickening 
thud.”  But,  will  any  one  kindly  explain  the 
etymology  of  “chugg’’?  Is  it  merely  ono- 
mapoetic  ? 

i — 

It  was  as  far  back  as  1876  when  James 

i Russell  Lowell  wrote  Leslie  Stephen-  that 
“our  present  system  has  resulted  in  our 

1 being  governed  by  a secret  and  irresponsible 
club,  called  the  United  States  Senate,  for 
tbeir  own  private  benefit.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Journal  is  hereby 
informed  that  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lucy 
Stone  is  Aliss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 


oct  -Z'S'Yl. 

1 his  is  St.  Crispin's  day ; but  what  snoe- 
maker  remembers  itand  celebrates?  Alachin- 
ery  lias  driven  the  romance  out  of  old  and 
honorable  trades.  Dekker's  “Shoemaker’s 
Holiday”  is  excellent  reading  for  the  day. 


Now  St.  Crispin  and  St.  Crispinian  lived  in 
the  third  century.  They  preached  at  Sois- 
sons,  France,  and  in  the  night  they  worked 
with  their  hands,  making  shoes,  “though 
they  were  said  to  have  been  nobly  born  and 
brothers.  ” 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cry  of  hard  times 
will  not  affect  the  Wage  Earners’  Concerts 
given  by  the  Cecilia.  The  concerts  have  been 
managed  admirably ; they  have  been  appre- 
ciated ; they  have  worked  for  musical  right-  ! 
eousness.  Alany  people  of  a small  salary  will  j 
go  hungry  for  music  if  tlie  concerts  are  aban- 
doned this  season. 


“Are  there  too  many  electrics?”  is  now 
’the  question.  That  depends:  at  certain 
hours  when  men  and  Women  pay  for  tlie 
privilege  of  standing,  jostled  and  in  foul  air, 
there  are  not  enough. 


It  is  surprising  and  humiliating  to  find  that 
young  men  at  Wesleyan  follow  the  example 
of  Parisian  and  certain  Scotch  and  English 
students  in  troubling  young  women  who  are 
seeking  education.  What  has  become  of  the 
traditional  American  courtesy  ? 


The  West  is  bound  to  gain  culture,  though 
she  rob  every  Eastern  college.  Yale  is  tlie 
latest  to  suffer  in  the  loss  of  Prof.  Clapp. 


Let  us  stop  a moment  In  our  grbuhlng  over 
tlm  wickedness  of  tlio  Coney  Island 
| people.  There  is  plenty  of  hard  slugging 
| light  in  our  own  town,  but  it  Is  described  as 
“a  social  gathering  at  an  athletic  club.” 

Bank  notes  have  . microbe  that  i ; called 
bacillus  sept  Ions  aureus.  Few  of  us,  how- 
ovei,  are  tempted  to  put  hills  In  mi r mouths. 
Why  du  women  persist  In  holding  ear  faro 
between  their  teeth,  while  they  adjust  their 
poeketbooks  or  clothes? 


It  appears  from  tlie  descriptions  of  Mr. 
Alansliekl’s  first  performance  of  Shylock 
in  New  York  Monday  night  that  the  most 
striking  feature  was  not  duo  to  Slmkspeare 
but  to  the  ingenuity  of  Air.  Mansfield,  who 
introduced  singular  business  in  tlio  court 
scene,  an  Hebraic  dumb  show  In  which  five 
took  part.  When  Afacklin  played  Shylock 
in  1741,  tlie  pit  saw  only  Macklln,  and  a gen- 
tleman named  Alexander  Pope  voiced  tlio 
universal  sentiment  by  exclaiming: 

;*  Thu  IS  tho  Jr*w 
Tlmt  Slittkspoare  drow.” 

It  Is  tlio  fashion  to  regard  tlie  accident 
Unit  arises  from  the  negligence  orcupldity  of 
builders  or  owners  as  a modern  invention. 
Just  .194  years  ago  this  very  day  the  Bridge 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris  fell  down,  and  there  1 
was  loss  of  life.  It  fell  on  account  of  the. 

;£lllcss  o£  ow,lers  of  houses  upon  it. 

I bey  would  not  make  repairs,  although  they 
mere  warned ; and,  what  is  eminently  modern 
they  tried  to  injure  a master  carpenter  who 
foretold  the  fall. 

A club  in  the  Back  Bay  is  made  up  chiefly 
, f cuolIe«e  graduates.  These  meu  would  un- 
doubtedly resent  tlie  charge  that  tlio  ser- 
vants of  the  club  could  be  discourteous  to 
strangers;  yet  a reporter  of  a well  known 
Boston  daily  was  treated  shabbily  when  he 
called  at  the  club  house  the  other  night  on 
business.  The  man  whom  he  wished  to  see 
had  not  arrived.  The  steward,  or  ids  assist- 
ant, permitted  the  reporter  to  remain,  but 
only  in  the  basement  near  the  boiler.  lias 
the  club  no  stranger’s  room?  Or  is  the  line 
drawn  at  reporters?  Surely  this  new  club 
should  be  above  such  snobbery. 

Why  should  Robert  Lmiis  Stevenson  be 
applauded  for  “wreaking  vengeance”  on 
three  houses  which  once  refused  ids  wares 
by  now  “never  allowing  them  to  have  a book 
by  him  on  their  lists?”  Is  a publisher  a 
common  carrier? 


the  proposition  to  hypnotize  De  Jong,  the 
alleged  wife  murderer  in  Amsterdam  is 
repulsive,  and  abhorrent  to  justice.  Let  the 
1 olish  Jew  in  tlie  play  fear  tlie  mesmerist  in 
court,  but  let  there  be  uo  such  jugglin’'  in 
cvticy  dav  life.  ° 

0~&v~  3 


We  are  all  apt  to  smile  at  doctors  and  re- 
peat the  old  jest  about  the.  man  who  puts 
drugs  of  which  lie  knows  little  into  tho  body 
of  a patient  of  whom  he  knows  less.  But 
stop  a moment  and  reflect  on  the  great  ad- 
vance made  in  medicine.  Our  ancestors 
were  bled  iu  these  fine  October  davs.  It 
made  no  difference  whether  they  were  well 
or  sick,  the  lancet  was  busy  in  spring  and 


Such  a practice  now  seems  as  barbarous  as 
the  long  list  of  medicinal  remedies  found  in 
Captain  Bourke’s  famous  book.  But  physi- 
cians and  patients  believed  iu  it.  Botal,  who 
introduced  the  practice  at  Paris  in  the  days 
of  Henry  III.,  answered  a sceptic  by  saying 
that  the  more  stagnant  water  one  drew  out 
of  a well  the  more  good  water  came  into  it. 

There  was  discussion  as  to  the  proper  time 
in  the  day.  The  aspect  of  the  planets  was 
observed.  And  yet  Aretus  had  the  courage 
to  write:  “Before  you  let  blood,  deliberate 
of  it.” 

— t 

Has  the  country  family  doctor  gone  with 
the  lancet,  the  cupping  glasses  and  calomel? 
He  was  the  confidential  friend,  the  Protest- 
ant confessor.  He  was  his  own  apothecary 
and  his  buggy  was  bis  shop.  He  took 
snuff  freely.  Once  he  was  in  London,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
and  his  patients  were  never  allowed  to  for- 
get the  fact.  A good  old  man,  who  never 
had'  heard  the  word  appendicitis,  who  was 
a little  cynical,  or  gruff ; he  gave  away  what 
he  received,  and  now  he  lies  snugjy  buried 
near  his  patients. 


Whatever  the  merits  of  Air.  Edward  At- 
kinson’s oven  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt*  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement  of  the  inventor- 
“A  great  many  children  omergo  from  the 
common  schools  who  havo  beon  apparently 
taught  to  road,  to  write  and  to  cipher.  They 
neither  know  how  to  read  so  as  to  derive  a true 
impression  from  what  is  printed,  nor  how  to 

vvrito  so  as  to  give  a true  impression  of  what 

they  want  to  say,  nor  how  to  clphor  so  as  to  de 
rive  true  results  when  the  figures  are  before 
them.” 


Another  error  of  renders  is  tills : They  fre- 
quently read  between  the  lines  instead  of 
reading  the  lines  themselves.  They  read  to 
confirm  their  own  ideas.  If  the  writer  con- 
firms them  he  is  a man  of  taste,  an  admirable 
fellow.  Otherwise,  he  is  an  ignoramus ; nor  ! 
do  the  readers  think  it  worth  the  while  to  1 
quote  him  correctly.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  criticism  of  every  kind. 


A writer  in  the  New  York  Critic  alleges 
that  the  critic  who  signs  his  name  to  an  ar- 
ticle is  apt  to  be  kind  rather  than  just  from 
fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  someone  whom 
he  may  afterward  meet.  This  statement  rests 
on  a sandy  foundation.  A thoughtful  man 
who  openly  acknowledges  his  criticism 
knows  that  he  himself  is  on  trial  before  the 
public.  It  is  the  outwardly  anonymous  writer 
that  may  stab  or  gusli  against  his  own  con- 
viction aud  for  private  ends,  and  thus  mis- 
use the  authority  of  the  newspaper. 

Howl  'Washborne  (at  the  church  wedding) 
— “ Oh— ah— are  you  an  usher?  Won’t  you 
please  give  me  a front  seat?  ” 

Usher— -“Are  you  one  of  the  family?” 
Howl  Washborne— “No;  but  I tried  to  be.” 
-[Puck.  

“Speaking  of  physical  beauty,  Mrs.  Chant 
said  Nemesis  had  fallen  on  men  because  they 
have  not  studied  physiology.”  This  is  an 
Orphie  saying.  Does  Mrs.  .Chant  dare  to 
proclaim  that  men  are  not  handsome  because 
A emesis  has  fallen  on  them?  This  would  in- 
deed be  a crushing  blow. 


Has  Mr.  Astor  sworn  vendetta  against  a 
sex?  Listen  to  this  from  the  Pall  Mall 

Gaxette : 

“ As  for  women  journalists,  that  is  another 
story.  Ansels,  they  rush  in  where  men  fear  to 
tread,  and  are  not  kicked  out.  It  seems  as  if 
the  audacity  of  jncouiDlete  kuowledge  carried 
them  through  sometimes;  they  fringe  and 
avoid  absurdities  that  a man  would  flounder 
into;  the  very  unexpectedness  and  capricions- 
ness  of  tbeir  attaque  is  often  a measure  of  their 
success.  They  sometimes  do  the  thing  in  half 
the  time  that  a man  would,  and  in  some  cases 
do  it  better.  But  their  literary  immorality, 
their  absence  of  conscience,  is  the  constant 
tbeme  of  the  opposite  sex.  whose  prerogatives 
they  usurp,  and  whose  revenues  they  have 
mulcted.  It  is  no  use  to  fall  in  love  with  them; 
‘woman,  wedded  to  a magazine,’  will  commit 
any  baseness  for  ’copy,’  will  use  her  earthly 
lover  as  a document  for  her  serial  one,  and  take 
points  tor  her  new  play  from  her  own  life  his- 
tory.” 

And  they  say  that  a woman  wrote  these 

bitter  words. 


It  is  hard  to  tell  the  nationality  of  the  faces 
and  figures  drawn  by  Forain  for  the  New 
York  Herald,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  not 
American.  When  Gavarni  went  to  London 
for  material  he  still  drew  French  men  and 
women;  Dore  was,  perhaps,  more  successful. 
Wh  en  Matt  Morgan  first  came  to  America 
our  politicians  appeared  in  his  cartoons  as 
badly  disguised  Englishmen. 


MUSIC. 


The  Second  of  the  Piano  Recitals  of 
Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann. 

•Mr.  de  Pacbmanu  gave  yesterday  afternoon 
file  second  of  his  piano  recitals  in  Chickering 
HalL  He  played  these  pieces  by  Chopin: 
Sonata,  op.  58 : Bailade.  op.  23;  three  Etudes, 
op.  23.  Nos.  12  and  I,  od.  10.  No.  5;  Berceuse, 
op.  67 ; Scherzo,  op.  54,  No,  4;  two  Nocturnes, 
op.  65,  No.  1,  op.  9.  No.  3;  Mazourka.op.  G7.  No. 
4;  two  Valse*,  op.  <14,  No.  1.  op.  70,  No.  1; 
Polonaise,  op.  53. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  was  in  serious  rein.  He 
acknowledged  the  enthusiastic  auplauso  of  the 
audience  with  dignified  courtesy.  He  did  not 
enlarge  the  programme,  although  requests 
wers  almost  commands.  He  was  not  moved  by 
the  presence  of  "a  child  in  arms,”  wlio^occa- 
* finally  gave  vent  to  moans  of  joy  or  disappro- 
bation. The  result  was  a delightful  concert. 

i here  is  little  to  be  said  about  de  Pachmann’s 
playing  At  mis  late  date.  He  has  gained  in  cer- 
tain resoecti.  He  p!av<  with  greater  breadth, 
»}<!  he  is  not  now  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  spirit 
OJ'tlie  whole  lo  a grace  in  the  detail.  His  -ease 
<j!  rhythm,  his  tonal  color— the, e were  always 
adfiirable.  Enough;  lei  it  be  said  in  brief  ihat 
ye  t onlay  he  was  at  Ins  best. 

Pi ai.ostudents  inav  rea  1 such  books  as  Kiec- 
zyn-ki’s  “Cnopln"  by  the  hour,  and  they  may 
tret  over  them  in  the  silent  watches  of  the 
mg u t ; bat  one  concert  of  de  Pachmann  is  of 
tnor  : use  to  uim  that  wouhJUcaich  the  spirit  of 
Cb’jpin.  For  nere  is  one  that  knows  the  sur- 
g value  el  rhythm  and  tue  true  me  an- 
il the  rubalo  — the  rubato,  which 

m me  Sphinx  and  propounds  her 
;e«tiorj  to  the  player.  And  not  only  players 
ould  listen  eageriy.  but  singeri  should  near 
« bcl  canto  of  this  pianist,  just  as  they  might 
iru  from  him  once  lor  all  the  difference  be- 
rcen  a sixteenth  and  an  eighth  note.  Peda- 
gue*  may  .ell  enter  into  the  nail  and  Dry  into 
e secret*  of  Ins  technique. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gives  his  third  Chopin  re- 
lal  next  Thursday  afternoon.  It  would  be  a 
enure  lo  near  him  in  a concert  of  a miscella- 
oas  programme  before  his  departure  for  the 

6ft> 
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rote  that  in  his  ffcnc,  “the 
es  of  the  elm,  dnr-d  in  the 
ea-  ri-iief  to  cattle  when, 
<i  will  be  preferred  \.c  oats 
Are  the  cattle  of 


pa* 


Boston,  October  82, 1893. 

“ »THE  Algerian,”  a comedy  opera,  text  by  Glen 
1 MacDonough  and  music  by  Reginald  de  Koven,  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  October  16,  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre. 

At  the  first  performance  Miss  Marie  Tempest  did  not 
appear,  although  her  name  was  on  the  program.  The  part 
of  “ Celeste”  was  then  taken  by  Miss  Adele  Ritchie,  who 
sang  it  the  following  night.  Wednesday  night  Miss  Tem- 
pest was  back  in  her  place,  and  Mr.  Julius  Steger  was 
“ Colonel  La  Grange.”  Mr.  Mark  Smith,  who  sang  this  part 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  disappeared  from  public  view.  Miss 
Ritchie  was  seen  and  heard  as  “ Suzette.” 

The  engagement  of  the  company  was  for  three  weeks. 
After  Miss  Tempest’s  failure  to  appear  the  engagement 
was  cut  down  to  one  week,  and  the  company  will  be  in  New 
York,  I believe,  at  the  Garden  Theatre,  the  23d. 

* 

* * 

Here  are  extracts  from  interviews  published  in  Boston 
newspapers. 

First  of  all,  the  composer,  Mr.  Reginald  de  Koven,  was 
interviewed.  His  remarks  were  already  typewritten  and 
they  appeared  with  slight  variations  in  the  newspapers  of 
October  17.  Here  is  what  Mr.  De  Koven  said  about  Miss 
Tempest  and  Mr.  Steger  : 

“The  trouble  with  Miss  Telhpest  arose  over  Mr.  Julius  Steger,  who 
had  been  engaged  as  the  principal  baritone  of  the  piece.  Soon  after  the 
rehearsals  began  it  became  evident  that  a very  decided  flirtation,  to 
say  the  least,  had  begun  between  the  baritone  and  the  prima  donna, 
and  the  attention  of  the  company  was  distracted  and  discipline  was 
rendered  almost  impossible  to  enforce.  Things  proceeded  to  such  a 
point  that  Miss  Tempest  and  Mr.  Steger  went  so  far  as  in  technical 
parlance ‘to  guy  ’ during  performances  in  a manner  that  was  an  in- 
sult to  the  author,  to  the  composer,  to  the  management  and  to  their 
audiences.  When  Miss  Tempest  was  called  to  account  for  this  she 
apologized  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  promised  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  should  occur  again . All  this,  however,  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  replacing  of  Julius  .Steger,  who  had  shown  himself 
to  be  totally  unfitted  for  his  part.  * * * 

“ Miss  Tempest  has  refused  encores,  and,  to  speak  technically  again 
has  ‘ faked  ’ the  performances  whenever  it  was  possible.” 

* 

* * 

Now  let  us  see  what  Miss  Tempest  said  about  Mr.  De 
Koven  Wednesday  evening  on  her  arrival  in  Boston,  or 
rather  after  the  performance.  This  interview  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  “ Journal  ” October  19  : 

“Did  you  see  the  interview  with  Mr.  De  Koven  printed  in  the 
•Journal?’”  asked  the  “Journal  ” man. 

“ Did  I see  it ! I should  say  I did ! There  are  many  things  there 
that  I would  like  to  answer. 

“He  accuses  me  of  ‘faking.’  Now  I don’t  know  what  the  meaning 
of  that  word  is  and  would  like  very  much  to  have  someone  tell  me.” 
The  “Journal”  man  suggested  that  he  might  mean  what  was 
technically  known  as  “ fake”  in  the  newspaper  business,  but  this  was 
equally  an  enigma  to  Miss  Tempest,  and  she  continued  : 

“Then  he  says  we  (Mr.  Steger  and  myself)  have ‘guyed  ’ and  inter- 
fered with  the  performance. 

“ Right  here  I want  to  say  that  it  is  not  a case  of  ‘ come  back  and 
all  is  forgiven.’  ‘Guying  ’ is  not  in  my  line,  as  the  public  knows.  I 
am  too  much  of  an  artist  to  stoop  to  that. 

“Mr.  Hill  and  myself  have  done  more  for  Mr.  De  Koven  than  he 
will  find  others  will  do  for  him.  Mr.  de  Koven  did  not  know  what  he 
wanted,  does  not  know  what  he  wants,  and  is  simply  a ‘cad,’  ” and 
La  Petite  Marie’s  eyjp  flashed  fire  and  her  taper  fingers  clutched  the 
arm  of  the  chair. 

“Why,”  she  continued,  “one  of  our  violin  players  in  New  York 
came  to  me  one  day  and  said  : ‘ Miss  Tempest,  I cannot  tell  whether 
Mr.  De  Koven  is  beating  one  or  twenty  when  he  is  in  the  chair,  and  I 
have  to  take  my  cue  from  you.’ 

“That  shows  you  what  we  have  had  to  contend  with.” 

Oh,  Marie,  Marie  ! How  could  you  ? 


“ I have  always  been  the  champion  of  the  ‘under  dog,’  and  as  I 
advance  in  my  profession  I shall  only  increase  my  desire  to  be  of 
benefit  to  such  as  come  under  my  notice.  I did  not  in  any  way  up- 
hold the  management  in  regard  to  Mr.  Steger,  and  was  very  sorry, 
for  he  is  a good  singer  and  a capital  actor.” 

And  what  did  Mr.  Steger  say?  He  spoke  thus,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Boston  ” Post”  of  the  20th  : 

“ This  morning  I received  a letter  from  Mr.  De  Koven  asking  me  to 
call  on  him.  The  note  stated  that  mistakes  had  been  made,  but  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  both  that  the  past  should  be  put  aside  in 
amity.  He  then  spoke  of  some  changes  and  new  music  to  strengthen 
both  my  part  and  the  piece. 

“ I called  on  Mr.  De  Koven  and  he  apologized  for  any  injury  he  had 
unintentionally  done  me,  and  expressed  sincere  regret  at  the  occur- 
rence, and  after  that  played  over  the  new  song  which  I am  to  sing  in 
New  York. 

“In  addition  to  this  Mr.  De  Koven  sent  a dispatch  to  Mr.  HillinNew 
York  on  Wednesday  night  after  the  performance,  which  read  as; 
follows : 

“ ‘ I saw  Mr.  Steger’s  performance.  Consider  it  very  satisfactory, * 
both  vocally  and  dramatically.  Immense  improvement  over  last- 
incumbent.’  ” 

* 

* * 

“ The  story  of  the  opera,  though  radically  different  from 
the  story  of  the  book,  was  suggested  by  an  incident  in  Al- 
phonse Daudet’s  ‘ Tartarin  of  Tarascon.’  And  ‘ Tartarin  ’ 
is  introduced  as  the  victim  of  the  adventurer  ‘ Prince  Greg- 
ory,’ the  ‘ President  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Picturesque  East.’  ” But  the  operetta  is  now  in  New  York, 
and  I shall  not  spend  much  time  on  the  book  or  the  music 
The  ‘ ‘ Tartarin  ” of  the  operetta  is  indeed  a coarse  burlesqu-’ 
of  Daudet’s  delightful  hero,  but  this  may  be  the  fault  of  tb- 
comedian,  Mr.  Frank  David,  and  not  that  of  the  librettis- 
The  book  at  least  has  a coherent  plot  with  beginning  an 
end,  and  the  lines,  if  they  are  not  brilliant,  are  free  frot 
slang  and  pot-house  humor.  In  comparison  with  the  avei 
age  modern  operetta  libretto  this  book  of  Mr.  MacDonough, 
is  excellent.  The  lyrics  deserve  special  praise. 

The  music  is  De  Kovenesque. 

For  two  acts  Mr.  De  Koven  goes  a fishing  for  local  color 
and  he  tries  to  be  very  Algerian.  The  woodwind  is  cor 
stantly  at  work,  and  with  this  and  the  monotony  of  affecte 
intervals,  let  it  be  granted,  Eastern  monotony  arrives  ; an 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  game.  I confess  that  I prefe 
“ Tartarin’s”  song  in  the  harem  and  the  trio  in  the  third  ac 
to  all  this  Eastern  ram-lulling  and  jug-juggling,  with  a 
minaret  inserted  in  every  scale. 

Mr.  Steger  turned  out  to  be  an  old  friend  of  Boston  news- 
paper men.  On  a former  occasion  he  endeared  himself  to 
them  by  sleight  of  hand  with  corks,  for  he  came  to  this 
country  as  agent  for  a Hungarian  wine  house.  He  is  said 
to  be  a man  of  amiability  and  taste,  but  he  sang  last 
Wednesday  evening  from  the  throat  and  with  a rich,  fruity 
German  accent.  3 

Miss  Adele  Ritchie  made  a favorable  impression,  but  shs 
should  learn  to  keep  her  opinions  on  life  and  chorus  girls  tq 
herself.  She  was  unfortunate  or  unwise  enough  to  porn 
her  soul  into  the  ear  of  a newspaper  woman  in  Boston,  anq 
you  may  guess  the  rest. 


A 


Here  is  what  Miss  Tempest  said  of  Mr.  Steger  : 

“When  the ‘Algerian  ’ was  put  on  for  rehearsal  I thought  I was 
going  to  like  my  part  anil  the  piece  immensely.  But  I found  that 
after  rehearsals  were  over  and  the  opera  was  presented  that  it  was 
subjected  to  any  amount  of  ‘pruning ’and  rewriting.  New  music 
was  inserted,  new  lines  were  written  and  it  was  simply  the  ‘patching 
of  an  old  coat.’ 

“My  head  was  simply  bewildered,  and  after  a time  1 began  to  get 
disgusted. 

“ When  we  got  to  Buffalo  things  did  not  change.  In  the  meantime  ] 
the  authors  and  managers  were  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Julius 
Steger  'I  he  members  of  the  company,  many  of  them,  were  jealous  j 
of  him. 

“ Now,  Mr.  Steger  is  a gentleman,  and,  again,  he  is  new  in  the  busi- 
ness and  has  done  some  very  commendable  work.  This  may  have 
caused  the  jealousy. 

“Irrespective  of  his  work,  the  managers  had  sent  telegram*  about 
Mr.  Steger  on  to  New  Kork,  to  Mr.  Hill.  Now,  Mr.  Hill  has  ndt  been 
with  the  company  since  it  was  in  Philadelphia,  some  weeks  ago. 
These  telegram  had  their  effect,  and  Mr  Steger  was  removed, 


I forgot  to  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  De  Koven  directe 
the  orchestra  the  opening  night. 

He  not  only  put  his  offering  on  the  altar,  but  he  killed  ’ 
with  his  stick. 

You  remember  the  story  by  Balzac  in  which  a Spaniard 
compelled  by  the  French  to  serve  as  the  executioner  s 
members  of  his  own  family,  was  ever  afterward  known  J 
“ El  Verdugo.”  Well,  he  was  not  in  the  same  class  wii 
Mr.  De  Koven,  who  acted  of  his  own  free  will. 

Why  is  Mr.  De  Koven  so  restless  ? Is  he  not  conte 
with  composition  and  literary  work?  Why  must  he  pel. 
plex  honest  and  capable  musicians  by  semaphoric  gestur- 
and  an  intoxicated  beat  ? 

* 

# * 

The  first  of  a series  of  concerts  known  as  the  “ Suffoi 
Musicales  ” was  given  in  Music  Hall,  October  17.  Emm 
Eames  made  her  first  appearance  in  concert  in  Boston  sine 
her  departure  to  study  with  Marchesi  for  opera.  Mis: 
Eames  was  heard  here  last  in  opera  two  seasons  ago.  Hei 
voice  is  richer,  fuller,  more  sympathetic  than  before  in  the 
lower  and  middle  tones.  The  upper  tones  do  not  seem  a; 
brilliant ; they  were  not  well  sustained  last  week,  and  the\ 
were  not  strong.  In  her  delivery  there  is  less  of  a desin 
to  startle  by  cold  and  brilliant  accuracy  ; her  singing  nou 
is  of  a more  tender,  womanly  character.  It  is  not  improb 
able  that  she  still  suffers  in  a degree  from  her  long  sickness 
She  was  heard  to  best  advantage  in  “ Pleurez,  mes  yeux, 
from  ” Le  Cid.”  She  also  sang  “ Dedication  ” and  “ Sprip 
Night,  ’ by  Schumann,  and  “ Good-by,  Summer.” 

Mrs.  Scalchi — or  Miss  Scalchi,  for  she  and  Mrs.  Sto 
prefer  to  use  their  maiden  names — sang  “ Voi  che  sapeti 
and  the  air  from  “ Mitrone.”  She  sang  badly,  forcing  t, 
lower  and  squeezing  the  upper  tones,  bringing  to  mir, 
Ilanslick’s  remark  about  the  duet  between  the  oboe  arJ 
the  trombone.  She  was  applauded  loudly  by  the  audieiK 

An  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn  playu 

pieces  of  different  kinds. 

• * 

* * 

De  Pachmann  gave  the  first  of  his  recitals  this  sea 
last  Thur:  day  afternoon,  the  19th,  in  Chickering  Hall 

[these  pieces  by  Chopin  : Sonata,  op.  3.5  ; ballade, 
pmes,  op.  37.  Nos.  J 2 ; polonaise,  op  26.  No 


impromptu,  op.  30  ; scherzo,  op.  30  ; etudes,  op.  25,  No.  2,  3, 
4,  9;  mazurkas,  op.  24,  No.  2,  op.  41,  No.  1 ; waltz,  op.  64, 
No.  3 ; rondo,  op.  16. 

r It  is  said  that  this  eminent  pianist  at  his  first  concert  in 
New  York  behaved  himself  with  dignity.  We  suffered 
here  from  the  reaction.  When  he  sat  down  the  chair 
seemed  to  burn  him.  He  called  for  a fresh  one,  but  it  was 
no  better.  The  ventilation  did  not  please  him.  He  tugged 
at  his  collar.  He  played  the  sonata  and  the  ballade  as  a 
fretful  boy  recites  a lesson  under  compulsion,  and  during 
the  performance  he  grunted  and  groaned.  But  when  he 
came  to  his  senses  he  played  superbly.  I know  of  no  one 
who  plays  the  etudes,  mazurkas  and  preludes  as  well  as 
this  strange  man.  The  large  audience  was  inclined  at  first 
to. resent  the  silliness  of  De  Pachmann,  but  when  he  really 
played  the  applause  was  enthusiastic.  His  second  recital 
will  be  given  next  Thursday. 

* 

* *• 

Here  is  the  program  of  the  second  Symphony  concert : 


Overture,  “Richard  III.” Volkmann 

“II  est  doux,”  from  “Herodiade  ” Massenet 

Mrs.  Nordica. 

Slavonic  Rhapsody,  No.  2,  op.  45 Dvorak 

First  time. 

“Komm  Hoffnung,”  from  “Fidelio" Beethoven 

Mrs.  Nordica. 

C major  Symphony Schubert 


There  is  little  to  be  said  about  this  concert.  The  dismal 
overture  of  Volkmann  is  familiar  here.  The  rhapsody  by 
Dvorak  disappointed  expectation  ; it  seems  labored  and 
there  is  little  freshness  in  it  ; what  he  had  to  say,  he  said 
well,  but  he  might  better  have  said  nothing. 

The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  smoother  than  at  the 
the  first  concert ; the  conductor  and  the  men  are  better  ac- 
quainted. Mr.  Paur  was  painstaking  and  earnest. 

Mr.  Paur  seems  to  me  to  be  a man  of  episodes. 

He  seems  to  be  chiefly  anxious  concerning  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin. 

He  might  not  see  the  poetry  of  motion  in  the  flight  of  a 
locomotive  if  he  were  aware  that  there  was  a smutch  on 
any  portion  of  the  brass  work. 

i Mrs.  Nordica  sang  the  air  from  “ Herodiade  ” in  excel- 
lent manner,  though  a little  more  passion  would  not  have 
been  out  of  place.  The  air  from  “ Fidelio”  was  beyond 

her  ability.  * 

* * 

The  program  of  the  concert  of  the  28th  is  as  follows  : 


Symphony,  F major,  op.  9 r. Goetz 

(Serenade Volkmann 

Overture,  “Leonore,  “No.  3 Beethoven 


* 

* * 

Mr.  Kneisel's  right  hand  is  lame,  and  the  quartet  con- 
cert announced  for  to-morrow  night  is  postponed  until 

the  30th. 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall  will  give  two  song  recitals  in 
Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  14,  and  Tues- 
day evening,  November  21. 

Heinrich  Meyn  proposes  to  study  in  Italy  next  summer 
for  grand  opera. 

Mrs.  Julie  L.  Wyman  is  now  singing  in  opera  at  Avignon. 
She  has  been  engaged  by  Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & 
Grau,  it  is  said,  and  will  sing  during  the  coming  season 
probably  in  “ Samson  and  Delilah  ” and  “ Werther.” 

Philip  Hale. 


(•  Dentists  in  town  are  adv.Mising*  them- 
1 selves  as  paying  special  attention  to  “the 
(higher  branches  of  dentistry.”  It  has  been 
(supposed  generally  that  they  should  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter. 

It  would  appear  from  descriptions  of  thq 
foot  ball  game  between  Yale  and  Williams 
that  the  game  was  a great  one ; not  so  much 
on  account  of  Yale’s  fine  playing,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis. 

And  so  the  Woodhull  and  the  Claflin  have 
quarreled.  Now  suppose  that  either  one 
should  begin  to  tell  all  that  she  knows  aboqt 
her  sister.  “What  courage!  Yes,  and  what 
a memory  I ” 


Laura  Schirmer’s  manager,  C.  J.  Whitney, 
has  bought  “The  Algerian.”  He  remem- 
bered, perhaps,  the  singer’s  Eastern  experi- 
ences and  dreamed  of  a more  realistic  second 


act. 


o i t-  r 


S / 1 J 


To-day  is  the  festival  of  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude.  In  olden  times  the  anniversary  was 
regarded  as  rainy  as  St.  Swithin’s,  Was  it 
because  the  saints  were  fishermen  / 

And  it  was  on  this  day  'Efitihe  month  that 
the  great  Erasmus  was  bbim.  To  him  Was 
no  more  glowing  tributgVpaid  than  that 
\vhich  closes  Charles  Readers  “ The  Cloister 
Jm.  the  Hearth.” 

T And  so  the  Senior  Professsor  of  the  Theo- 
f logical  Seminary  at  Princeton  forbids  his 
| students  “to  play”  the  rongn  and  brutal 
game  of  foot  ball.  The  professor  probably 
thinks  that  fighting  with  beasts  at  Ephesus 
I was  nothing  to  this  college  sport. 


Morning  lectures  on  cookery  began  hero 
[ this  week.  They  are  needed,  and  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  they  will  bo  attendod  by  incx- 
pcrloncod  bousokcopors.  For  although  it 
may  bo  true  that  throughout  tho  country 
food  is  better  prepared  than  it  was  20  years 
ago,  there  is  still  much  grease,  there  is  much 
that  Is  indigestible,  and  there  is  unpardon- 
able waste. 


About  fifty  years  ago  Thomas  do  Quincey 
called  English  cookery  “tho  rudest  of  bar- 
barous devices.”  The  phrase  occurs  in  “Na- 
tional Temporanco  Movements,’’  an  article 
to  belouncl  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the 
new  cAition  of  his  works.  It  is  in  this  same 
articlo  that  ho  refers  the  meats  and  tho 
cooks  of  this  world  to  two  opposite  fountains 
of  light  and  of  darkness.  “Orornasdos  it  is, 
or  the  good  principle,  that  sends  tho  food; 
Ahrimaues,  or  the  evil  principle,  that  every- 
where sends  the  cooks.”  In  this  declaration 
many  housekeepers  will  agree.  Unfortu- 
nately they  know  not  a remedy  for  the  evil. 

As  the  Opium-Eater  remarked  then,  so  it 
may  be  said  to-day ; indigestion  does  not 
lurk  chiefly  among  luxurious  dishes ; “but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  amongst  the  plainest, 
simplest  and  commonest  dishes  that  such 
misery  lurks.”  These  are  potatoes,  bread  and 
butchers’  meat. 

And  then  how  little  we  appreciate  the 
Value  of  soup ; and  how  seldom  good  soup  is 
found  even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich.  It  is  not 
rash  to  say  that  nearly  any  Frenchman  of 
moderate  or  even  mean  circumstances  sits 
down  to  a more  nutritious  and  savory  soup 
than  the  decoction  ladled  out  at  many  a 
pompous  American  feast. 


There  is  the  pumpkin,  for  instance.  Huge 
specimens  that  have  been,  fed  on  milk  are 
exhibited  by  professional  .and  amateur  farni- 
( ers.  But  do  the  growers  know  the  delights 
of  pumpkin  soup? 


A good  soup  with  good  bread  is  by  far 
more  tiian  half  of  a wholesome,  invigorating 
dinner. 

0 Z r/3 


MUSIC, 


The  Third  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  programme  of  the  third  concert  of  the 
symphony  Orchestra,  given  in  Music  Hall  last 
evening;  was  as  follows: 

V major  Symphony,  op.  9 

oVerf-ure,  I^eoViofc^^'x  uf's8.  ! i Beemovei! 

Hermann  Goetz  had  the  good  fortune  to  die 
young.  He  is  now  called  “a  composer  of  great 
promise.”  and  some  would  even  enroll  him 
among  the  immorials.  He  escaped  the  possi- 
bility  of  disappointing  hope. 

Goetz  is  best  known  abroad  as  the  maker  of 
an  opera,  "The  laming  of  the  Shrew.”  For  a 
comedv  he  wrote  music  that  might  fit  a tragedy. 
Ferhaps  he  took  life  too  serioudy ; at  any  rate 
his  musical  shrew  suffers  from  introspection, 
and  Petruchio  is  a metaphysician.  In  the  opera 
■there  is  little  lightness,  there  is  little  grace;  hut 
■whenever  coquetry  approaches  passion,  the 
music  is  more  suitable. 

There  is  a motto  to  this  symphony,  and  it  runs 
as  follows:  into  the  quiet,  holy  regions  of  the 
heart  must  thou  fly  from  the  stress  of  life.'’ 
Hut  what  have  these  lines  to  do  with  the  music’ 
Goetz  might  as  well  have  chose,,  for  a motto; 
Eternal  silence  lauclis  along  the  shore 
....  And  spectral  negroes  bleacii  upon  the  Huor." 

I iih  is  ab-o.ule  music,  not  programme  mu<?ir 
not  motto  mu  ie.  Wnat  has  t lie  nr^tLl-  ^rlcortr; 
second  movement  to  do  with  "the  holy  re 'ions 
of  the  heart  or  “the  stress  of  life?  ’’  Nothing 
that  is  UOlhm?-  Xlls  mQsi0  is  pretty,  and1 

•i”;  <•' 

by°inoHalsr ex’cept^by*  lieeViVo^n,0 thert^are* 
tu!  passages  in  the  adagio|of  Goetl:  but  there 

m'ent b?ii 11 >”  To!^  Vr^n'fl 

ihoories  ami  concisions.  lffinal 

The  groat  trouble  with  the  symohonv  hv 
Goetz  is  that  it  is  without  individuality  H has 
nocacnet.  . Whenvou  hear  Yii  11  . 

say.  by  Gounod,  to uke an examoTe 

?he'C|aI,f01*'  ^°'V  111  this  symphony  by  Goetz 
«hreougha^0vameUt  iS  b0Uuma“'1  drained 

Siu  ’coho 

like  Hie  usher  in  , iood’s  noen,  " . . ?r 

even  w Imn'he  A ears  fcou"ln  'of* 

or  when  he  is  invited  to  join  in  the  ,|S' '"a';' l’ 

disappointed,  suffering  man.  uul,'ippl,le:’-*  a 
aSliralfia  ” ftfr^ 

Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

The  Story  of  Leoncavallo’s 
Music-Drama  ‘Pagliacci,” 

A Famous  Work  That  Will  He 
Heard  Here  Tuesday. 

A Play  Within  a Play— A Tragedy 
of  Comedians. 


“Pagliacci,”  an  <5pera  in  two  act«,  was  iirst 
produced  May  21,  3 892,  at  the  Dal  Vermo 
i heatro  in  Milan.  The  text  and  tho  music  are 
by  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo,  who  calls  his  work  a 
"ilramma." 

Leoncavallo  and  Mascagni  were  nupils  of 
Fouchielli,  and  at  tho  same  time.  It  will  he 
remembered  that  "Cavalleria  rusticana”  was 
first  brought  out  iu  1890. 

Leoncavallo,  as  Mascagni,  jumped  into  no- 
tice. as  a prize-man  of  Sonzogno,  the  publisher. 
Leoncavallo  is  about  imrtv-six  years  old. 
“Dressed  as  he  was  whilo  in  London.”— " Pagli- 
acci ” was  produced  in  London,  Mav  30,  1893— 
"in  pepper-and-salt  clothes,  brown  soft  hat  and 
tan  suoes,  lie  might  have  passed,  except  for  his 
Italian  complexiou.  for  a well-to-do  business 
man.” 

He  has  written  songs.  He  has  also  spent  much 
time  on  an  historical  trilogy.  The  first  part  is 
“i’he  Medici,”  and  this  will  be  brought  out  in 
Milan,  Nov.  9.  lhe  second  is  '*  bavouarola;” 
the  third  is  ••  Cesar  Borgia.”  The  text  of  tins 
"epic  poem  in  music”  is  his  own.  It  is  said  that 
before  lie  works  at  me  second  part  of  the  j 
trilogy,  lie  will  wr.te  an  opera,  the  text  of  1 
which  is  drawn  from  Murger’s  “Lifo  in  Bohe-  ' 
mia.” 


What  is  the  story  of  "Pagliacci?  ” 

It  is  said  that  it  is  a true  tale,  aud  that  the 
tragedy  was  acied  in  real  life  August  15,  18(35, 
near  Montaito  in  Calabria. 

I he  characters  in  the  opera  are  strolling  play- 
ers, actors  in  " the  comedy  of  masks  which  lin- 
gers still  in  remote  country  places  iu  Italy,  and 
in  which  tiie  conventional  characters  are  stiil 
retained  in  name  and  costume." 

" Pagliaccio  ” has  been  translated  bv  Mr. 
Weatherly,  tne  author  of  the  English  libretto 
used  in  Loudon,  as  “ Punchinello.”  but  it  is 
rather  allied  to  the  Sganarelte  of  French  com- 
edy as  some  say,  or,  according  toothers,  to  the 
old  Pantaloon. 


this  company,  and  he  has  a fair  wifeNedda,  tho 
“Columbine ; ” her  he  suspects,  and  with  just 
cause,  of  infidelity  to  him. 

There  is  a hunchback  with  them  named 
Tonio,  who  plays  the  clown.  He  is  mean,  ma- 
licious, hut  he  loves  passionately  Nedda.  She 
cannot  endure  him  or  hts  addresses,  and  one 
day  she  strikes  him  with  a whip.  His  passion 
is  henceforth  hate. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Mezzagosta.  and 
tile  rustics  welcome  joyfully  the  approach  of 
the  Strollers.  Cauio  beats  tho  big  drum  and 
tells  the  crowd  that  there  will  he  a show  that 
evening;  then  lie  goes  to  tne  tavern.  The 
hunchback  courts  Nedda,  who  is  insolent  lo 
him ; then  comes  the  cruel  scene  mentioned 
above.  Tlie  hunchback  swears  by  the  Virgin  to 
he  avenged. 

There  is,  in  the  neighborhood,  a rich  farmer, 
fcilvio,  whom  Medela  ioves  m her  way.  They 
love  iu  song,  iohio  discovers  them.  n0 
runs  to  Canio  and  brings  him  with  him;  but 
Silvio  escapes,  aud  Canio  knows  not  nis  name 
or  lace.  Canio  is  now  sure  ot  his  wife’s  treach- 
urJ',  fiearh  her  making  an  assignation 

with  Silvio  iu  the  very  words  she  uses  iu  the 
play  when  she  speaks  to  Harlequin.  Ho  de- 
mands the  name  of  tub  man;  he  upuraids;  ne 
rag_s.  Nedda  mocks  him. 

men  Cauio.  alone,  iu  a heart-rending  scene, 
bewails  las  fate.  ' I am  Pagliaccio.  I must 
punt  and  powder  and  dress  lor  my  par!  that 
the  gaping  yokels  may  laugh;  hut  my  heart  is 
breaking.” 

It  is  the  second  act.  The  curtains  of  the  the- 
atre on  the  stage  are  drawn  aside  lhe  vil- 
lagers are  in  their  seats,  l he  plav  begins  To 
the  audience  tho  other  side  of  the  iooilighls 
the  play  seems  a burlesque  of  the  first  act.  J he 
Clown  makes  love  to  Columbine  and  is  re- 
jected, for  sue  lavqrs  Popue,  the  Hariequiu. 
Pagliaccio  tries  to  discover  them.  Meanwhile 
the  rustics  laugh  at  the  poor  old  fool  of  a hus- 
band, who  is  so  easily  duped. 

Hut  these  rustics  begin  to  wonder  at  the  pas- 
sion shown  by  Canio.  Ho  asks  Nedda  the  name 
o:  her  lover.  She  agalu  mocks  lnm.  Then 
crazed  with  jealousy,  he  stalls  her.  Sue  falls, 

A man  iu  the  auaieuce  rushes  toward  tho  stage 
Inn  it  is  loo  fate.  Nedda  cries  out  as  she  is 
dying.  Silvio.  And  Cauio  kuifes  the  man. 

" nli  a wild  shriek,  • Hie  comedy  is  liuished  ” 
Canio  falls  ou  the  mimic  stage. 


J lie  opera  opens  with  a short  orchestral  pre- 
lude, wnich  is  interrupted  by  the  hunchback 
WHO  puts  his  bead  through  the  curtain  aud  thou 
coming  out,  addresses  tho  audience.  He  is  the 
Prologue,  and  ho  gives  an  idea  of  the  story.  He 
assures  the  audience  that  when  actors  play 
tneir  parts  they  otteu  portray  the  emotions  of 
their  dany  hie. 

Between  tiie  acts  there  is  a short  intermezzo. 
* * 

_ This  is  not  tho  place  to  .speak  of  the  music 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  **  Pajjliaoci  ” 
boon  crossed  tho  Alps,  invaded  the  cdiei  opera 
houses  of  Crermauy,  aud  made  a sensation  onlv 
second  to  the  triumphant  career  of  “Cavalleria 
rusticana.  By  some  ackowledged  judges  it  is 
regarded,^  the  stronger  work.  It  is  of  me  rad- 


\\>w  this  storv  msv  lij  .\  true  talo  of  a day  s 
festival  m Calabria;  bui  tue  Kioa  is  not  now  to 
[lie  at  iiti-  ii.otoaro  mays  tu  spiuilab,  French 
uni  KmrlisU  that  aro  developed  trout  t Ho  same 


I rliil’t  the  play  which  Approaches  'Patrli- 
acc;  mo  ckwest  i«  "L\  FVmuto  do  Tabari  u,  ’ a 
-p..rqde  tu  one  act  l»y  Calulio  Mettdcs*  It 
w , erouxtit  out  at  tuo  1 neairo-Lihro.  Paris,  in 
November.  L357,  and  tho  tnctdoutat  inusto  tvas 

*A  r.dJ”  in  this  old  sense  of  the  French 
word  i- a uurle.Miue.  a ouffoonlsh  scene,  wuich 
i,  peril  ruted  itratu  at  a latr  in  lion t of  a boom, 
to  excite  popular  atieution.  and  to  give  the  peo- 
ld  • a note  ot  ilie  snow  wnich  comes  lator  and 
I.  r w hich  an  entrance  lee  is  asked.  It  is  a sur- 
viTal  ot  scenes  ai  iuj  Moralut.s  or  Mysteries 

oli?its  is  the  story  as  told  by  Catulle  Maudes, 
tho  graceful  aiioruer  oi  graceless  ineines,  "tlu 
takes  you  by  tlio  arm.’’  said  Ueonto  .uoore,  “by 
tin  baud  ho  leans  toward  you.  Ills  words  are 
caresses,  his  fervor  is  de.urht.ui,  aud  lisionimc 
to  nim  is  sweet  as  driiiwins  a tair  permuted 
wnite  wine.”  

Fraucesiiutne.  the  wife  of  labanu.  irous  her 
petticoats  in  the  player's  booth.  A musKeteer 
Ioann  along  and  makes  love  to  Her;  site  listens 
greedily  l abariu  outers,  mid  she  uas  scarcely 
lima  to  make  an  appointment  with  tlie  ottior 
•nm  1'auariu  is  drunk,  nut  ho  adores 
his  wife.  Ho  falls  at  her  feel,  he  oil- 
treats  her:  men  he  threatens  her.  .'leau- 
wnite  the  crowd  gamers  to  see  the 

“parade.”  Tabs r m mounts  tue  platform,  and 
tells  mat  he  is  jealous  of  his  wue.  ilo  calls 
lu-r  Sue  does  no.  answer,  tie  opens  the  cur- 
ui  , Whinu  him.  And  mere  no  coos  Francis- 
qume  embraced  by  the  musKeiees.  iabarut 
spate  lies  up  a sword,  tnrusts  it  into  me  I 
breast  ot  his  wue,  and  comes  back  I 

to  the  stage.  with  eyes  starting 

irorn  their  sockets,  with  hoarse  cries, 
ihe  crowd  marvels  at  his  playintr.  rraucis- 
nuine,  all  bloody,  drags  horse. f upon  the 
boards  ; she  ciiokes.  she  cannot  speak.  1 abariu, 
mad  with  despair,  gives  her  tue  sword,  be,'s  uer 
10  Kill  him.  1 no  wrolclied  woman  seizes  the 
swo'0,  raises  herself,  hiccoughs,  gasps  out 
the  one  word  “Cauaiue!”  and  dies  beiore  she 


Sl Auik  Pray.  what  does  Jules  Lemaitre  say  of 
sucli  a play  ’!  ...  .n. 

“All  this  is  swift,  picturesque,  brutal.  Ihe 
end  is  a horrible  and  Dloodv  pantomime,  ine 
pleasant  luerary  exercise  winds  up  in ii  scone 
of  the  abattoir  or  the  Homan  circus.  1 ho  mllid 
is  entertained,  the  nerves  are  rudelv  shocked. 
Is  there  pleasure  or  pam  ? It  is  hard  to  aehne 
th“  impression  as  a whole.” 

“labarin”  is  also  the  title  of  a two-aot  opera 
bv  Emiic  Pessard,  brought  out  at  the  Paris 
Opera  ill  J835.  Fraucisquuie  again  appears,  and 
runs  away  with  another  man  : but  she  repents 
be. ore  it  is  too  late,  and  the  curtalu  lalls  on  a 
scene  of  reconciliation. 

, uo  not  know  the  story  of  labarin.  a two- 
act  opera,  by  Housquet  (1852). 


Tabariu  was  the  name  assumed  by  a famous 
French  jester,  mountebank,  charlatan,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen'ury.  Gross  jests 
that  are  attributed  to  him  were  published  and 
have  been  often  reprinted.  They  say  ins  end 
was  true. c.  Rich.  he  retired  from  tne  streets 
aud  bridges  of  Paris;  he  bought  an  estate  in 
the  country  aud  set  hiuiseit  up  as  a Seigneur. 
His  ueig  bor.s  were  indignant, ‘and,  one  day. 
when  out  bunting,  they  killed  the  buftoou,  as  a 
bare,  in  the  forest. 

" Pagiiacci”  was  tirsi  produced  in  tlie  United 
Sta  es  at  the  Grand  Opera  Home,  New  York, 
Jpnelo.  lSho.  uy  tlie  Hinrich's  Ooer.i  Compa- 
ny. The  chief  parts  were  sung  by  Kronoid, 
MoutegrifTo  and  Campanari. 

Philip  Hale. 


MAKCO  PAVL  IX  BOSTON'. 

Do  young  boys  read  to-day  the  Marco  Paul 
books,  or  are  they  more  critical  than  their 
forerunners  thirty  or  forty  years  ago? 
Marco,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  an  ad- 
venturous lad,  who  explored  Vermont, 
braved  the  perils  of  the  Erie  Canal,  visited 
the  Springfield  armory  and  did  other 
wonderful  things.  He  was  attended  gen- 
erally by  John  Forester,  his  cousin,  a 
l young  man  of  nineteen  years,  who  talkdd 
j like  Dr.  Johnson’s  Rambler.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  books  are  free  from  sensa- 
tionalism, aitfiough  the  author  tells  us  in  the 
I preface  that  he  endeavoured  to  enliven  his 
narrative,  “and  to  infuse  into  it  elements  of 
a salutary  moral  influence  by  means  of  per.*, 
sonal  incideuts',beiainng  tlie  actors^in  -Hie 
1 story.’’ 

Once  on  a time  Marco  and  Forester 
I visited  Boston.  Their  arrival  Is  described  in 
I 50  pages  of  the  little  volume.  Before  they 
reached  their  hoarding  house  in  Franklin 
Street,  they  passed  through  Franklin  Place 
“in  the  summer  seasou,  one  of  the 
most  alluring  streets  in  Boston  to  the  eyes  of 
1 a Granger.”  But  before  this  a lady  took  a 
' eat  in  a carriage,  it  was  Forester’s 
; seat,  and  she  did  not  thank 
him.  Marco  did  not  think  that  “she  was 
[ much  of  a lady.”  Forester,  however,  moral- , 

I Ized  grave.ly:  “It  depends  upon  whether  our 
i object  in  showing  a kindness  is  to  do  good,  or 
j to  be  thanked  for  it.  If  our  motive  in  giving 
I up  our  seats  was  the  hope  of  being  thanked  , 
for  it,  we  have  certainly  failed.  She  may  j 
| hare  been  grateful,  though  site  did  not  ex- 
| pr<  A her  gratitude.”  The  lady’s  descend- 
ants are  i,  w among  us.  Our  men  ate  not  as  j 

hllcsonh leal  a'  Forester. 


The  travelers  wondered  at  “a  magnificent 
building  with  a granite  front,”  which  was 
the  Tremont  House.  Marco  wished  to  go 
into  the  State  House  “to  see  them  make  the 
laws;”  and  the  shrewd  Forester  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  go  to  the  top  and 
see  tho  prospect.  They  saw  “a  noted 
crossing,”  where  the  Tremont  Road, 
Washington  Street,  and  the  Providence 
Railroad  al^  pass  together  through  the 
same  vicinity.  Marco  was  astonished  by  the 
size  of  the  Roxbury  omnibuses.  Forester 
told  him  that  Roxbury  was  three  miles  from 
Boston,  “and  very  few  people  get  in  oT  get 
out  by  the  way.”  The  boy  fished  for  perch 
and  flounders  from  Long  Wharf.  He  saw 
the  Common  on  the  night  of  a 
celebration,  when  there  were  fireworks  ; 
boys  fired  “India  crackers,”  and  there  were 
“ well-dressed  citizens,  whose  countenances 
indicated  satisfaction  and  pleasure.”  “Now 
and  then  a group  of  sailors  or  rude  boys  came 
crowding  by,  disturbing  the  quiet  of  tlie 
scene  by  singing  or  loud  vociferation.”  After 
the  show  the  strangers  listened  to  a crier  in 
front  of  the  Old  South,  announcing  children 
lost  and  found. 

They  visited  Bunker  Hill  and  the  -city 
criminals  in  South  Boston.  But  are  not  the 
deeds  of  Marco  and  Forester  found  at  length 
in  “Marco  Paul  in  Bostqn?” 

It  is  a queer  book,  stilted  in  language,  full 
of  wise  saws,  perhaps  intolerable  to  a 
modern  boy.  But  one  gets  the  idea  from  it 
that  Boston  was  a mighty  comfortable  place 
to  live  in,  at  the  time  when  Marco  hid  his 
fishing  pole  under  the  shrubbery  of  the  in- 
closure in  Franklin  Place. 


Senator  Pfeffer  insists  that  the  Populists 
will  fall  “ with,  arms  in  hand  and  faces  to 
the  foe.”  That  is  a pretty  way  to  fall,  one 
approved  of  by  tradition. 

The  every-day  janitor  of  an  apartment 
house  is  like  the  naughty  child  of  fiction — he 
is  heard,  but  never  seen. 

Our  Italian  brethren  should  again  consider 
the  advantages  of  the  safety  razor  as  a house- 
hold tool  and  a weapon  of  attack.  It  is  ab- 
solutely harmless. 


“Many  of  Yale’s  foot  ball  team  are  on 
crutches.”  So  was  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  who 
feigned  great  feebleness  until  he  was  elected 
Pope.  Then  “he  threw  , a way  his  crutches, 
lifted  tip  his  head;  and  made  the  place 
ring.” 1 

A sensitive  Englishwoman  urges  the  imme- 
diate organization  of  a Society  for  the  Ethi- 
cal culture  of  Parrots. 

— 

Why  should  we  use  French  in  the  naming 
of  dishes  in  restaurants,  hotels  or  “grand 
banquets?”  Is  not  English- American  good 
enough  to  describe  our  own  dishes?  The  j 
joke  of  it  is  that  hardly  any  “menu,”  or  j 
4 “menu  de  repas,”  to  use  the  whole  phrase,  is  | 
' free  from  ridiculous  blunders  in  its  French. 
Let  ham  and  eggs  be  ham  and  eggs. 


Theodore  Thomas  sat  in  the  first  balcony 
in  Music  Hall  Saturday  night  and  looked  at| 
Paur  and  the  orchestra.  Thomas  was  with 
“Billy  ” Apthorp.  It  is  a singular  fact  ini 
the  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches-J 
Tta’tlTftt  iif  the  changes  in  leadership  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Thomas  were  not  apparently! 
considered  seriously  by  the  management. 
Audiences,  too,  are  often  as  forgetful  and 
ungrateful  as  republics.  But  the  great  debt 
of  all  lovers  of  music  in  America  to  Theodore! 
Thomas  should  not  be  forgotten. 


Rows  in  city  Common  Councils  arc  a poor 
rxchangetfor  the  dignity  of  the  old  fashioned 
town-meeting,  where  the  lawyer,  the  store- 


keeper and  the  farmer  were  on  equal  ground 
and  were  heard  respectfully  by  their  towns- 
folk. 

Some  steamers  have  the  traditional  luck  of 
children  and  drunkards;  the  Gellert  is  an 
j instance. 

Lord  Dnnraven  lias  proved  himself  the 
\ Englishman  of  fiction  who  never  knows 
j when  lie  is  beaten.  Even  now’  he  does  not 
( believe  in  the  superiority  of  tlie  centreboard. 


Dvorak  still  sticks  bravely  to  his  opinion 
thatpegrn  music  is  the  only  original  music 
of  tills  country  and  the  only  basis  of  a future 
national  school.  The  eminent  Bohemian 
should  be  told  thtfrncgro  music,  as  be  under- 
jgittds  it,  is  not  original. lias  evidently 
lem  a ready  ear  to  some  American  humorist. 


Mr.  John  Davidson,  the  poet  of  “Fleet ! 
Street  Eclogues,’’  represents  three  newspa-  ’ 
per  men  thus  singing  together: 

"We  review  and  report  aud  invent. 

In  drivel  our  virtue  is  spent” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Davidson  was  more  appre- 
ciated as  a poet  than  as  a journalist.  Yet 
such  liues  need  a blue  pencil. 

- J i '? 


“FAUST”  AT  THE  GLOBE. 

The  Tavary  EnHish  Opera  Gouipany  bagan  a 
week’s  mig-Jotne  evening  aLiheijioUe 

Tiicatre.  me  opera  was  Gounod's  "Faust.  ” 
the  cast  was  as  loiiows: 


Fausi Clias.  O.  Bassett 

: Valentine EmiJ  .-never 

i Brawler. s.Wmiley 

I Mepinsio *. Conrad  Jselirens 

| Sleoel Helen  Von  Doeuiiolf 

.Harm* Sara  can- 

Marguerite Marie  Tavary 


li  tue  iavary  Company  had  been  announced 
meroiv  as  a company  that  proposed  to  give  Eng- 
lish opera  at  a moderate  price,  the  performance 
of  last  evening  might  be  passed  over  with  mild 
and  meaningless  words:  but  the  people  of  this 
town  were  assured  that"  every  arlist  was  of  mot-  I 
roDolitau  reputation.’'  If  iliere  was  undue  expec- 
tation on  the  par*  ot  the  public,  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  management,  for  there  were  other  rash 
promises, 

Now  the  performance  of  last  evening  was  un- 
doubtedly sincere;  hut  sinceriiy  alone  is  of  lii- 
Uo  worth  in  music.  If  the  performa  .ee  was 
sincere,  it  was  also  ooor. 

In  tue  first  u.acs  there  was  too  often  a re- 
minder oi  the  laot  ihat  singers  as  well  as  other 
good  and  honest  people  grow  old. 

in  tlie  next  Place  tnere  w.m  an  opportunity 
for  noting  tlie  fact  that  youth  Is  not  always  a 
word  synonymous  with  ability. 

Mr-,  iavary  is  a singer  of  exoerience.  In 
Munich  ,li»  was  versatile  and  willing;  she  was 
ready  to  sing  any  part ; andsueoiteu  gave  sat- 
isfaction. since  her  arrival  in  this  country 
she  has  sung  in  concert  and  in  opera,  ana  she 
lias  aga.n  shown  thorough  familiarity  with 
routine  work,  one  is  indefatigable,  conscien- 
tious, and  at  times  she  Das  happy  vocal 
moments.  Last  evening,  lor  instmee,  she  was 
olleu  excellent,  as  in  passages  of  tne  garden 
seem.  But  w hy  did  a singer  of  her  experience 
mar  utterly  tier  first  entrance  by  tlie  luisome 
acknowledgment  of  lli-umed  applause? 

then  toere  is  Mr.  Beurens,  auotuer  honest 
singer,  and  lie.  too.  has  nau  experience,  what  j 
i.  ill,  idea  oi  Mupuisiophcles?  1 heitiend, accord- 
f g tolMr.  Behrens,  w as  an  elderly,  sedate  genu  - 
man,  a ntiie  slow  in  movement,  wimout  much 
sei  wo  of  satauic  or  ear  inly  h uinor.ijust  the  man  to 
look  aiter  a young  fellow  on  a European  trip  or 
to  take  a yollug  g li  to  the  opera  to  see  "Eairsi.” 

A than,  undoubtedly,  Worthy  ot  resoeci,  hut  not  1 
the  man  to  play  or  sing  Meohistopheles. 

On  tne  otuer  nalid.  Mr.  Bassett,  although 
Comparatively  voting,  has  the  composure  oi  age. 
nis  biOod  seems  to  run  slowly;  he  never  could 
have  won  the  love  ot  Marguerite  if  he  had  not 
enjoyed  the  aid  of  ihe  demon.  He  olten  Sana 
agreeably,  and  he  did  his  best  throughout; 
bat  u Or.  Oio  Lewis  had  seen  nun  a,  tne  nero, 
aud  him  only,  he  wou.d  never  have  written  his 
famous  diatribe  against  Gouuod’o  opera. 

Mr.  stager  acted  and  sang.  He.  tor,  was  e.>r- 
nest;  he  took  nlmself,  die  music  ana  the  audi- 
ence seriously.  Neither  nis  singing  nor  his  act- 
ing deserved  praise.  Aud  there  were  some, 
call  them  captious  or  ill-natured  if  you  wish, 
who  regretted  that  Valentine  was  not  disposed 
of  earner  iu  the  evening. 

Nor  is  there  need  ot  considering  at  length  the 
claims  ot  Miss  Von  Ooeuuoff. 

Tue  chorus  had  evidently  been  drilled  faith- 
fully, aud  Mr.  Gabriel  did  his  Dost  to  insure  a 
smooch  orctiestrai  penormance. 

ihe  garden  of  Marguerite  was  furnished  with 
electric  lights,  anti  toe  nouses  of  the  old  Ger- 
man town  looked  down  on  the  dying  Valentine 
over  awnings  o:  modern  invention. 

And  yet,  in  spite  ot  the  imperfections  noted, 
there  was  much  applause  aud  mere  was  evi- 
dent enjoyment.  It  is  hard  to  destroy  the 
beauty  ol  uuuuod’s  music,  and  at  times 
Mrs.  Tavary  gave  tho  audience  legitimate 
measure,  it  must  also  ho  remembered  that  j 
opera  is  not  common  in  this  city,  aud  music 
lovers  are  wniiug  to  pardon  shortcomings,  if 
they  occasionally  aro  moved  or  even  reminded 
by  ihe  music  of  more  admirable  performances. 

Leoncavallo's  “ Bagliacci  ” w«ii!  bo  sung  this 
evening  for  the  first  nine  in  tills  city.  As  it  is  ‘ 
in  two  acts  “Cavalleria  Kusticana”  will  ne  in-  I 
eluded  in  tho  bill.  Philip  Hale. 


<stl£  of  tire  ©ag.  j 

To-night  is  Hallow-E’en,  and  witches  hold 
high  carnival.  All  mischief-makers  of  the 
air  are  busy,  and  the  fairies  celebrate  a 
grand’anniversary.  But  mortals  do  not  pry 
this  night  so  eagerly  into  futurity  as  in  the 
days  of  simple  faith. 

As  long  ago  as  1827  Hone  observed  that 
superstitious  rites  and  divination  were  fast 
disappearing  ; that  the  meetings  on  Hallow- 
eve  were  becoming  pleasant  merry-makings. 

Yet  here  and  there  even  to-day  there  arc 
attempts  to  revive  old  customs,  smdi  as  were 
described  by  Brand  and  sung  by  Burns- 
diving  for  apples,  cracking  nuts,  drawing 
cabbages  blindfolded,  pulling  stocks  of  kail, 
burning  n«ts,  eating  an  apple  and  combing 
liair  before  a looking-glass,  sowing  hemp 
jsecd,  lighting  bonfires.  Relics  of  Druidism 
still  survive  and  are  found  in  modern  daily 
life.  Let  us  be  thankful,  however,  that 
ringing  of  bells  all  this  night  is  out  of 
i fashion. 

Nor  are  wjtghcs  as  much  in  evidence,  at 
least  in  citieT  Fierce  competition  ol  astrolo- 
,cers,  mesmerists,  clairvoyants  and  wonder- 
ful healers  of  all  diseases  has  driven  them 
;into  comparative  obscurity. 


The  First  Performance  of  “ Pagli-j 
acci”  at  the  Clobe  Theatre. 

Leoncavallo's  “ Pagliacci,”  a "drama”  in  two 
i acts,  the  text  by  the  composer,  was  given  for 
ie  first  time  in  Boston  Inst  evening  at  the 
lobe  Theatre  by  the  Tavary  English  Opera 
moany.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Paym,  Clark 

Emil  Mwjtev 

Arthur  Seaton 

hi*  * William  Stephens 

Mario  Tavary 

lhe  sun  of  Leoncavallo  that  now  shinos  with 
noon-lido  brilliancy  on  tho  opera  housos  of 
Europe  was  seen  hero  last  evening  through 
glass  so  illicitly  smoked  that  often  there  was 

total  eclipse. 

is  it  bettor  to  be  ignorant  of  a famous  work, 
or  lo  knowf  it  only  in  a mutilated  form? 

Here  is  an  opera — for.  although  Leoncavallo 
prefers  the  word  “ drama,"  opera  will  serve  our 
purpose— here  is  an  opera  that  requires  at  least 
three  singing  comedians  of  the  first  rank,  a 
chorus  of  fresh  voices  thoroughly  drilled,  and  a 
fully  equipped  modern  orchestra.  No  one  of 
these  requirements  was  met  by  the  manage- 
ment of  tlie  Tavary  Company. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  review  the  perform- 
ance in  detail,  fliero  is  one  pleasant  memory, 
and  that  is  tho  singing  by  Air.  Clarke  o:  Canio’s 
air  at  the  end  of  tho  second  act.  Mr.  Clarke 
delivered  this  air  of  heart-stabbing  pathos 
with  genuine  appreciation  and  without  exag- 
geration. He  well  desorved  the  enthusiastic 
applause  that  followed.  But  this  is  the  one  ex- 
ception. 


Orchestra  and  chorus  were  not  only  wholly 
inadequate,  tliev  were  mercilessly  bad.  The 
music  is  undoubtedly  beyond  their  ability : and 
| many  rehearsals  would  be  necessary  for  an 
j orchestra  of  morn  skillful  musicians, 

hor  can  much  in  the  way  of  praise”be  spoken 
| of  the  principals.  Mrs.  Tavary  was  vocally  and 
dramatically  inadequate.  The  radical  and 
modern  Italians  write  out  their  ornaments  and 
they  have  a purpose  in  so  doing.  The  trill  in- 
terpolated by  Mrs.  Tavary  at  the  end  of  the 
: Ballatella”  was  an  impertinence,  Mr.  Clarice 

1 tailed  utterly  in  the  second  act.  Mr. 
Steger  was  fairly  successful  in  certain  dramatic 
passages,  but  be  butchered  the  music,  for  lie 
j sang  without  seme  of  rnythtn,  and  vocally  lie 
is  without  art,  Mr.  Seaton  showed  traces  of 
better  schooling.  Mr.  .Stephens  did  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  “ Serenata.” 

NoM,  would  _it  be  profitable  to  ask  why  the 
duet  between  Nedda  and  Sylvio  was  cut;  why 
the  wild  .shriek  of  the  crazed  Canio,  “the 
comedy  is  over,”  was  taken  from  him  and  given 
i to  Toma,  a gross  liberty  with  the  original. 

| Nor  would  it  he  of  any  use  to  argue  with  Mr. 
j Gabriel  concerning  tho  tempo  taken  by  him  on 
several  occasions  when  lie  disagreed  with 
Leoncavallo's  express  indications  and  with  the 
| sense  of  the  music. 

Xes,  it  was  a had  performance.  Yet  the  power 
a nd  the  passion  of  the  music  made  then- way 
and  stirred  the  hearers. 


To  give  any  just  idea  of  the  merits  of  this 
work  is  impossible  after  such  a performance, 
t he  universal  toMimonv  of  all  that  have  heard 
this  Opera  properly  given  in  Europe  is  to  tiiis 
effect— tile  instrumentation  is  superb.  Now  wo 
have  here  only  a faint  idoa  of  this  same  instru- 
mentation. it  is  said  that  in  Marcii,  "Pagliacci” 
will  be  given  in  Button  by  the  Abbey,  Schooffel 
and  Grau  Company.  Let  us  wait  till  then  be- 
fore we  speak  of  me  opera  in  detail. 

Let  us  now  simply  record  impressions. 

»*« 

Leoncavallo  is  of  the  rtdical  modern.  Italian 
school,  lie  is  more  concerned  about  true  dra- 
matic expression  than  about  the  invention  ot 
sensuous  melody.  He  is,  first  ot  all,  a realist. 
If  he  is  a melodist,  it.  is  o -sun  a dramatic  point. 

As  Mascagni,  lie  builds  his  work  on  tho  foun- 
dations of  Bizet  and  the  later  Verdi,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  he  is  influenced  by  tho  mu- 
sic of  Wagner.  But.  lie  is  not  a Wagnerite,  he  is 
not  a convert  to  Wagnerian  theories. 

Poncliielli  was  the  teacher  of  L oncavallo  and 
Mascagni.  There  are  traces,  decided  traces,  of 
ruucluelli  in  " Pagliacci.” 

Leoncavallo  is  a man  of  such  individuality 
that  occasional  suggestions  of  other  composers 
in  his  music  cannot  be  justly  named  plagiarism. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a singular  resemblance  be- 
tween the  opening  measuies  of  the  andantinoin 
! A, major  in  the  second  act  and  a graceful  move- 
ment in  Delibes's  suite  " Le  roi  s’amuse,”butiti.s 
doubtful  whether  Leoncavallo  ever  heard  tho 
suite  of  Delibes. 

L lias  been  said  that  Leoncavallo  lias  bor- 
rowed at  times  from  "C.ivallerii  Kmttcaua,” 
but  on  tlie  other  hand  it  is  said  that  “Pagliacci.” 
though  produced  later,  was  written  first. 


In  spite  of  the  air  of  Canio  at  the  end  of  the 
act,  the  first  act  is  not  an  excuse  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  opera.  The  orologuo  is  ingenious 
but  the  greater  part  of  tlie  nm.ic  is  not  of  such 
a character  as  to  u'arrant  the  noisy  applause 
that  is  awarded  the  composer  across  ill  At- 
lantic. It  is  the  music  of  a diligent  student, 
who  remembers  his  Wagner.  Ins  Verdi,  and  one 
or  two  lavorite  French  composers, 


The  second  net  is  a masterpiece. 

The  story  of  this  short  and  grim  tragedy  was 
told  in  last  Sunday’s  Journal.  Some  object 
to  its  ‘‘brutality.”  Others  accuse  it  of  “im- 
morality " and  ask  for  an  ounce  01  civet. 

Bui,  in  art.  the  question  is  not.  "Is  the  subject 
moral  or  immoral?”  Tno  question  is  this,  "is 
the  subject  treated  honestly  and  iu  au  artistic 
manner?” 

And  then  there  is  the  old  question.  How  do 
you  define  immorality?” 

If  "Pagiiacci”  is  immoral,  so  is  "CKdipus 
Hex,”  so  is  “Othello,”  so  is  "Adam  Bede,” 


Here  was  the  task  proposed  to  himself  by 
Leoncavallo:  To -et  to  music  th-s  seme:  Aplay 
within  a plav.  in  whicu  the  comedians,  appar- 
jntly  acting  iu  Italian  traditional  buffo  vein,  at 
Lhe  same  time  aci  out  to  tue  bloody  end  the 
passioimto  drama  of  thoir  own  iife,  and  act  it 
before  a careless  village  audience,  which  ap- 
plauds furiously  the  spirit  and  the  humor  of 
lhe  comedians  until,  ju-.t  before  Canio  slabs  his 
wife  and  her  lover,  mo  peasants  see  tb  it  they 
applaud  the  revenge  of  a wronged  husband. 

To  put  into  music  lhe  awful  irony  ot  the  situ- 
ation with  its  startling  contrasts,  there  was  the 
task. 

In  the  performance  of  this  task  Leoncavallo 

I triumphed  beyond  a doubt  or  a peradventure. 
Neither  the  frivo.ity  of  .ho  light  woman,  nor 
tho  mad  hale  of  the  whipped  hunchback,  nor 
the  avenging'  fury  of  the  Pagliaceio  who  sud- 
denly saw'  rod— not  one  of  these  escaped  him. 


LeonoiVvnllo  is  a dramatist.  He  Is  a dramatist 
in  music  and  by  tlie  aid  of  music. 

When  ho  needs  a muiodv,  it  is  at  hand.  When 
lie  wishes  to  gain  an  e fleet  by  tho  thunder  of 
tho  orchestra  or  by  u few  measures  of  declama- 
tion, the  otfoct  is  more  at  his  bidding. 

The  pedagogue  may  speak  of  startling  pro- 
gressions, hair-raising  modulations,  violation* 
of  rules;  but  l.eouc  ivnlro  wrote  tho  work  tor 
i ho  theatre,  not  for  Iho  judgment  of  professors 
of  harmony. 

(It  is  idle  to  nsk  whether  such  music  is  pure  or 
Olas'ic,  or  whether  Mozart  would  have  ap- 
proved ol  it,  etc.,  etc.  Opera  is  a thing  ol  iasli- 
lon.  At  present  realism  in  opera  is  the  tiling, 
i Leoncavallo  is  lo  bo  judged  in  the  light  of  bin 
own  time,  aud  !u  comparison  with  bis  contem- 
poraries. Judged  by  ilioso  standards,  " Pag- 
liacci” is  a remarkable^vork, 

“Cavallerla  Kusticana*”  was  given  and  with 
this  cast; 

I Lola Helen  von  lioetiBoff 

I, twin Kara  Carr 

Inrkldli Payne  Clarke 

J Altlo limit  Steger 

1 Santu/.za Irene  I’ovny 

The  performance  does  not  demand  serious  at- 
tention. It  was  always  vociferous  and  fre- 
quently uutuueiul. 

* 

"Pagliacci  ’’  and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana”  will 
lie  given  Thursday  evening  in  the  place  of 
"Carmen.”  Tho  opera  to-night. is  “ Lohengrin. 

Philip  Halk. 


“This  is  the  month  in  which  we  are  said 
by  the  Freuoliiuen  to  hang  and  drown  our- 
selves.” The  old  dwellers  in  England  called 
November  the  wind  month;  they  also  called 
it  the  blood  month,  because  it  was  a time  of 
killing  many  cattle  for  the  household  and  tlie 
altar.  We  find  a long  line  of  Englishmen 
who  speak  bitterly  of  the  next  thirty  days; 
there  is.Warburton  with  his  “dreadful month 
of  November,”  and  Thomas  Hood  with  his 
poem  beginning 

“ No  sun— no  moon ! 

No  morn— no  noon— 

No  dawn— no  dusk— no  proper  time  of  day—” 

But  November  is  to  us  more  often  the  beau- 
tiful  death  of  autumn  than  the  stormy,  angry 
birth  of  winter.  There  are  days  in  this  same 
“gloomy”  month  that  lead  desire  for  terres- 
trial eternity;  when  the  air  is  a spur  to  cour- 
age and  a tonic  to  doleful  dumps ; when  food 
| tastes  fresher,  water  loses  its  microbes,  and 
even  comic  opera  gives  amusement;  when 
the  Yankee  shouts  “Thanksgiving,”  careless 
of  official  proclamation  or  clerical  sanction  to 
rejoiep.  

This  is  All  Saints,  the  festival  of  the  com- 
memoration of  all  of  saintly  character, 
whether  they  be  enrolled  in  almanac  and 
calendar  or  simply  remembered  by  humble 
mourners ; whether  their  bodies  were  buried 
with  pomp  in  some  cathedral  vast,  or  rever- 
ently put  away  beneath  the  sod  of  a country 
churchyard. 

Let  us  for  a moment  listen  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Welshman  Ely  ward)  Hen,  who  was 
not  tired  of  earth,  nor  looked  for  by  the 
ground  until  he  was  one  hundred  and  forty. 

“All  Saints’  Day,  a time  of  pleasant  gossiping, 

Tlie  gale  and  the  storm  keeps  equal  pace, 

It  is  ihe  labor  of  falsehood  to  Keep  a secret. 

On  All  Saints’  Day  blustering  is  tlie  weather. 

Very  unlike  tlie  beginning  of  ihe  past  fair  season: 
Besides  Ood  there  is  none  who  knows  the  future.” 


Air.  Willard,  the  play  actor,  is  a sensible 
man.  He  said  to  a Philadelphia  reporter : 

"I  was  urged  by  some  of  my  friends  to  reply 
to  the  critics,  but  I forehore  to  do  that  for  the 
reason  that  I never  questioned  their  judgment 
when  ibey  praised  me;  then  why  should  I ques- 
tion the  same  judgment  when  they  condemn 
me?” 

Air.  Richard  Mansfield  might  profit  by  this 
example.  

“The  skirt  dance  itself  is  very  often  used 
to  conceal  ignorance  or  incapacity  in  the 
matter  of  steps.”  This  remark  is  true,  and 
its  truth  is  proved  nearly  every  week  in  some 
oue  of  our  theatres.  There  is  more  attention 
to  drapery  or  to  acrobatism  than  to  the  grace- 
ful movement  of  the  feet. 


There  is  again  an  attempt  by  journalists  ( 
apparently  out  of  copy  to  dispute  the  author- 
ship of  the  “ Alarsellaise.”  But  the  question 
has  been  settled  once  for  all,  and  it  is  vain  to 
I try  to  rob  Rouget  de  Lisle  of  the  honor. 

“Lobengula  smokes  constantly  Boer  to- 
bacco.” What  a boor  lnt  must  be! 


English,  which  seems  a musical  language 
in  the  verse  of  Shelley  and  Swinburne,  is 
“harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting,  gut- 
teral  ” in  opera.  One  reason  of  this  is  often 
the  miserable  translation,  miserable  iu  its 
lack  of  euphony.  Other  reasons  are  the  vil- 
lainous enunciation  and  pronunciation  so 
common  on  the  stage  of  to-day. 


Bill  Nye  has  been  entertained  at  the  Sav- 
age Club,  Loudon,  where  he  apparently  made 
a deep  impression.  Several  newspapers  spoke 
respectfully  of  “ Mr.  Edgar  William  Nye 
who  might  pass  for  a leading  Chancery  bar- 
rister or  a benignant  professor.”  One  acute 
critic-  discovered  that  Nye’s  stories  de- 
pended for  their  point  “ on  a subtle  sense  of 
humor.”  It  was  reserved  for  an  English- 
man to  find  this  out. 


THE  ADAMOWSKI  "qUARTET.  ~ 

The  Adatnowskl  Quartet  gave  tho  first  concert 
of  tno  sixth  Kon«on  vestiTilav  afternoon  iu 
Chlckorlng  Hall.  The  programme,  as  un- 
bounded, was  as  follows; 


Quart  ft,  11  luujur iya  rj llny.lu 

Itaiuaii/.a  lor  violin Beethoven 

Mr,  T.  A.bnnowslii. 

quartet  No.  2 J.  At.  Weber 


This  was  tlio  programme  as  announced:  hut 
Mr.  Moldauor  was  suddenly  taken  sick.  Mr. 
i Otto  Kolli  filloiiliis  place,  and- a quartette  by 
| Antonio  Bazz.mf  was  played  as  the  third  num- 
ber. 

The  concert  gave  much  pleasure,  and  what- 
ever merit  the  quartette  by  Weber  may  Doesess, 
certainty  its  subs  uute  was  welcome;  the  music 
ot  Bazzini  may  not  be  deep,  it  may  not  bo  "in- 
tollociuai;”  but  it  is  music,  clear,  pellucid 
music. 

The  ensemble  was  excellent,  in  view  of  tlio 
necessary  tack  of  rehearsal,  and  tlie  u tiorent 
movements  ol  the  quartettes  were  treated  syin- 
nathelically.  Air.  Adamowski’s  solo  was  keenly 
relished. 

Tho  next  concert  ol  the  quartet  will  bo 
given  Nov.  '21. 

-®;l  NTiTIfR.  (kL.  | 


" LOHENGRIN  " AT  THE  GLOBE. 

Wagnev’s  “Lohengrin.”  was  given  last  even- 
ing at  the  Globe  Theatre  by  tho  Tavary  English 


Opera  Company.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

King  Henry Conrad  Behrens 

Telnunund limit  Stager 

The  Herald Arthur  Seaton 

Lohengrin Charles  liasrctt 

Ortrud Helen  Von  Pouuhotl 

Duke  o i Jlrabant Albs  Slav 

Elsa ...Marie  Tavary 


It  was  an  ambitious  attempt  on  tho  part  of  the 
Tavary  Company  to  sing  •■Lohengrin,”  and  the 
ambition  may  well  bo  called  impudence.  Mrs. 
Tavary  and  Air.  Behrens  showod  that  they  wore 
acquainted  with  the  routine  work  in  tho  opera; 
butsuchau  exhibition  is  not  a performance. 
Tlie  Ortrud  screamed,  and  the  ielramund 
rivaled  the  famous  bull  of  Bashan.  Mr.  Bassett 
was  a toy  Lohengrin.  Tho  chorus  and  the  or- 
chestra did  wretched  work. 


It  may  be  said  that  a poor  operatic  perform- 
ance is  better  than  none.  It  may  be  said  that 
an  inferior  performance  is  of  educational 
worth,  as  it  whets  desire  for  full  knowledge  of 
tho  opera.  Neither  of  those  propositions  is 
sound. 

Such  performances  as  those  given  for  the  last 
three  evenings  by  the  Tavary  company  are  an 
injury  to  ooora  and  the  cause  of  music  in  gen- 
eral. It  the  hearer  were  unacquainted  with  the 
operas  given,  tie  now  lias  a false  idea  of  their 
worth;  he  is  ignorant  of  the  music  as  written 
by  the  composer.  If  he  wore  acquainted  with 
them,  his  only  possible  pleasure  was  iu  being 
reminded  of  more  worthy  performances. 

1 here  is  no  such  thing  as  mediocrity  in  art. 
There  is  that  which  is  good  and  that  which  is 
bad.  It  a singer  of  agreeable  voice  sings  tune- 
fully, sympathetically  and  without  affectation 
a good  old  English  ballad,  he  may  be  praised 
heartily,  ior  there  are  many  rooms  in  the  palace 
of  art.  When  a singer  attemuls  something  be- 
yond his  ability,  aud  fails  miserably,  the  at- 
tempt counts  as  nothing;  indeed,  it  should  be 
rebuked. 

Ana  so  it  is  with  opera  companies,  ihe  at- 
tempt to  give  "Lohengrin"  with  such  princi- 
pals. chorus  and  orchestra  was  not  merely  a 
mistake  or  an  error  of  judgment.  For  tho  ! 
management  of  this  company  knew  lull  well 
tiiattne  opera  could  not  be  properly  or  even 
decently  given  wnh  the  material  in  hand,  if 
the  company  had  appeared  in  operas  ot  a lighter 
nature,  with  chorus  aud  orchestra  small  but 
efficient,  there  woulu  not  to  now  suen  just 
cause  of  complaiut. 

It  may  be  said  that  much  should  not  be  ex- 
pected when  the  opera  is  given  at  popular 
prices.  In  other  words,  the  management  may 
argue  thus:  "Some  of  our  singers  are  old  and 
tired:  others  are  young  and  inexperienced;  no 
one  of  them  is  to-day  of  first-rate  ability.  Tho 
chorus  seldom  sings  in  tune,  and  is  ofton  behind 
the  bear.  The  orchestra  does  not  answer  nu- 
merically the  demands  of  the  composer,  aud 
the  men  present  have  not  had  sufficient  rehear- 
sal. Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper 


mounting  of  the  opera.  But  vou  ought  not  to 
complain,  for  wo  give  it  to  you  cheap. 

And  thus  the  composor  is  wronged  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  audience  is  slighted. 

“The  Bohemian  Girl”  was  sung  yestorday 
afternoon.  This  evening  there  will  be  a double 
bill,  " Pagliacci”  aud  "Cavalleria  Rusticana.’ 
Philip  Hale. 


will  be  built  on  tho  lot  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  West  Chester  Park  and  Huntington 
| Avenue.  Opinions  differ  widely  on  tlie  wis- 
dom of  this  choice.  Sonic  people  still  believe 
that  Copley  Square  is  tlie  proper  place. 
Others  maintain  that  the  proposed  site  is  the 
most  central  for  the  convenience  of  Greater 
Boston.  It  may  here  be  said  that  the  city 
proper  suffers  at  times  through  spontaneous 
or  enforced  courtesy  to  this  same  Greater 
Boston. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  hallNvill  ho  built 
as  soon  as  possible.  Advice  will,  of  course, 
be  given  in  plenty  to  the  managers,  who 
should  remember  the  adage  concerning  cooks 
and  broth.  But  how  about  our  new  opera 
house?  Tiiis  is  a need  that  is  imperative. 
As  long  as  we  have  no  opera  house,  and 
operatic  managers  will  not  ootne  to  terms 

I with  the  one  theatre  in  town  fit  for  grand 
opera,  we  must  take  our  operatic  pleasures 
sadly  in  Mechanics’  Hall,  which,  however 
admirably  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  display 
of  steam  plows,  fertilizers  and  dogs,  is  ut- 
terly unfit  for  operatic  performances. 

Monaco  is  the  beloved  resort  of  the  vicious 
of  all  nations.  It  would  be  just  the  meeting 
ground  lor  Corbett  and  Mitchell. 


Tranks  are  as  tliiek  as  huckleberries  in 
their  season.  Whether  the  cranks  are  pre- 
pared to  rob,  burn  or  kill  yiere  is  a remedy— 
i confinement  in  the  jailer  tbo  madhouse. 
There  is  too  much  sentimelitallsni  in  eertaia 
eases  displayed  by  wq^l-be  phuauUut^ists. 
There  is  in  other  caseCTt  dangerous  glorlfica-  | 
tion  of  the  ejflrwk  by  the  giving  of  the  term 


to  any  etithusl! 
things. 


Sat  has  sob  ieved  great 


The  crank  who  abounds  to-day  and  whose 
attempts  and  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers is  a monomaniac  with  criminal  in- 
tent. lie  is  a foe  to  man.  the  individual  and 
the  member  of  society.  He  should  be  treated 
as  such.  


**  - 


Elihu  Tedder  is  in  town,  the  man  of  wild, 
fantastic  imagination ; the  man  that  knew 
the  home  of  the  sea  serpent,  and  visited  it ; 
the  man  that  watched  Enoch  Arden’s  com- 
rade fire-hollowing  in  Indian  fashion  a fallen 
stem  ; the  man  that  used  the  poetry  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  interpreted  by  Fitzgerald,  as  a 
spur  to  his  own  fancy. 

•Here  is  a man  of  Oriental  imagination  in  a 
Tew  England  parish,  but  only  as  a sojourner. 
There  is  a book  that  might  well  tempt  him  to 
illustration,  and  that  is  “The  Arabian 
Nights,"  done  into  Euglish  by  Sir  Richard  F. 
Burton.  Even  the  notes  micht  be  illustrated, 
just  as  Gustave  Dore  fouud  material  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  “Les  Contes  Drolatiques. 
But  Tedder  has  done  enough  to  insure  him- 
self an  honorable  name.  •»  — — 

Mr.  Rawlins  Cottenet  of  New* 
lauded  as  a brave  man.  What  has  he  done? 
Jlr.  Cottenet,  it  seeais,  is  in  all  respects  the 
entity  known  in  popular  language  as  a 
“howling  swell.”  But  h6  is  in  need  of  money 
and  he  lias  opened  a flower’  shop  “ in  a fash- 
ionable neighborhood.”  Well,  why  this 
cry  of  “ wouderful.  and  after  that  out  of  all, 
whooping.”  Mr.  Cottenet,  a sensible  man,j 
lias  followed  the  example  of  Miss  Hepzibah 
Pyncheon.  If  he  fulfils  honestly  liis'destiny, 
that  is  enough;  eveu  though  he  turn  wander- 
ing tinker,  is  “the  dignity  of  labor”  merely 
a rhetorical  flourish  ? Oris  Walt  Whitman 

right  in  chanting  “ There  is  no  trade,  or  em- 
ployment but  the  young  man  following  it 
may  become  a hero.” 

Robert  Peel,  of  the  famous  family,  is  a 
bankrupt:  cause,  betfing  and  gambling. 
Nearly  every  well-born  or  well-connected 
Englishman  has  two  books  in  bis  library, 
two  books  that  “uo  gentleman’s  library 
should  be  without.”  They  are  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  Betting  Book. 

The  courtesy  of  the  Senate  is  another  name 
fordiscourtesy  to  the  nation.  


The  Third  and  Last  Chopin  Recital 
of  Mr.  de  Pachmann. 

Mr  V.adimir  do  Pacbmanu  gave  toe  last  of, 

„u  Cliopiu  recitals  in  Cbickenng  Hall  yester- 
dav  afternoon.  I’l.ere  was  a large  . 

asiic  amlienc--.  due  programme  has  as  fol- 
low-: Allegro  do  Concert,  op.  40;  Barcarole. 

tanU’.sie-linuromptu.  op.  till;  hoc- 
>11-!  f.  'op.  27;  FantaUie,  op.  40;  Scherzo, 
op.  Ul  : Prelude*,  on.  ‘M.  ho*.  lo.  16,  ID.  34! 
Ballade,  op.  fis:  Mazoarka,  op.  41.  ho. 

\\  , , pi>.  01  No.  ”•  OP.  41 

Mr  do  Pachmann  was  in  excellent  liuinor. 
au-1  lies  played  superbly.  He  has  grown  within 
the  la«t  v >* .* r ...ritually  and  physically.  His 
> *r ••  marvelous,  and  Ins  boast  that  the 

1,  -r  -r  -itli  luriioil  back  cannot  distinguish 
l«:wo  'lie  ordiniry  lingered  scale  and  a 

51.. .  t.Tdo  Vs  not  aa  idle  oue.  Perhaps  he  is  a 

of  miniature.  peruao*  "e  n,  a cameo 
' r I,,,  .in  ms  genre  ho  i i not  eoualod.  And 
‘‘rv  „ and  then.  a.  in  the  fdiorzo  ye.st.-x 
> ivi  with  overwhelming  breadth,  lire 
’V  ,1,’ ■ A wonderful  man.  this  \ ia.h- 

1., '  r •:  V-a’chiuauji:  would  that  there  were  more 

like  him.  - 


A 
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According  to  popular  tradition,  which  is 
not  yet  wholly  dead,  a composer  of  music  di- 
vided his  time  between  a boozing  ken  and  a 
garr.t.  He  was  pale,  or  unnaturally  red; 
be  was  wretchedly  clad;  he  ate  little;  he 
rote  by  the  light  of  a candle ; but  he  looked- 
idf  rently  from  other  men  on  account  of 
largo  quantities  of  “genius”  that  escaped 
from  bis  eyes  and  sat  on  a “domelike” 
wpr.  Now,  our  talented  fellow  townsmen, 
Slessrs.  G.  W.  Chadwick  and  II.  W.  Parker, 
live  in  comfortable  flats,  appear  healthy  and 
well  taken  care  of.  They  are  enthusiastic 
rider,  of  bicycles.  Whether  they  are  moved 
to  compose  when  on  the  wheel  would  be  an 


que. 


tion.  Rhythm  might  easily 
■•d by  a railway  train. 


BOSTON,  October  29,  1893. 

11  THE  Honeyniooners,"  ati  “ eccentric  opera,” 

1 text  by  C.  M.  S.  McLellan  and  music  by  William 
Furst,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre,  October  23,  by  the  Pauline  Hall  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

As  the  great  Mr.  Sarcey  often  remarks  : “ Ouf  ! ” 

The  libretto  is  a disappointment.  Much  might  well  be 
expected  of  Mr.  McLellan,  for  he  is  a writer  of  marked 
individuality,  with  many  of  the  gifts  that  seem  indispen- 
sable to  the  successful  librettist  of  an  operetta.  Even  in 
routine  work  he  is  entertaining,  sensible,  and  often  witty ; 
his  criticisms  on  dramatic  performances  and  on  plays  were 
brilliant.  His  style  seems  spontaneous  ; the  adjectives  are 
all  before  him,  and  he  chooses  the  right  one  at  the  right 
time.  He  knows  the  value  of  color  ; he  also  knows  the 
value  of  simplicity. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  libretto  of  “ The  Honey, 
mooners  ” seriously,  or  to  laugh  with  the  author.  It  would 
appear  that  Mr.  McLellan  saw  how  utter  nonsense  pleased 
the  theatre  goer  who  after  a full  dinner  wished  to  un- 
button his  vest.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a nonsense  that  is 
flfelightful,  that  is  at  times  to  be  preferred  to  wisdom. 
Such  is  the  nonsense  of  Edward  Lear,  the  nonsense  in 
“ The  Hunting  of  the  Snark.”  Such  is  the  nonsense  found 
in  some  of  the  operettas  of  Offenbach.  There  may  be 
logic  in  nonsense.  Nor  need  the  hearer  be  ashamed  to  roar 
and  beat  his  sides. 

The  nonsense  of  “The  Honeymooners  ’ is  not  of  this 
kind.  I do  not  know  how  much  of  the  dialogue  as  spoken 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  McLellan  ; it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  gags  of  the  comedians  frightened  away  many  of  his 
lines,  for  there  was  much  gagging,  and  of  a cheap  order. 

The  lyrics  are  superior  to  the  dialogue  and  they  lend 
themselves  gracefully  to  music. 

There  is  a plot  in  “ The  Honeymooners,”  and  there  are 
situations.  The  popularity  of  the  piece,  however,  must  de- 
pend on  the  individual  force  of  the  comedians. 

The  music  will  not  carry  the  operetta  to  popular  or  pe- 
cuniary success.  There  is  often  a pleasant  jingle  ; there 
are  one  or  two  agreeable  concerted  pieces  of  a conventional 
pattern,  and  “ Pierrot’s  ” song  in  the  second  act  is  not  un- 
interesting. 

The  Muse  of  Mr.  Furst  is  eclectic. 

She  also  delights  in  the  sound  of  brass. 

The  one  number  in  the  operetta  that  I noi^pgpmember 
with  real  pleasure  is  the  song  sung  by  “ Rew^vt,  No.  28°,” 
in  which  he  tells  of  the  ghost  in  the  theatre  company  who 
could  do  everything  but  walk. 

Strange  to  say  many  in  the  andience  of  last  Monday 
night  seemed  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression  so 
familiar  to  anyone  who  has  been  in  a strolling  company  or 
on  a struggling  newspaper.  Not  till  Mr.  Golden  gave 
“ variety”  interludes  did  the  audience  apparently  catch  the 
idea. 

Miss  Pauline  Hall  was  an  excellent  “ Amadee,”  a Swiss 
doll  vender,  and  “ Pierrot’s”  dress  became  her.  She  acted 
with  more  animation  than  is  her  wont,  and  she  sang  agree- 
ably and  with  discretion.  Miss  Hall  is  so  earnest  in  her 
wish  to  please,  so  generous  toward  her  companions  on  the 
stage,  that  I wish  for  her  sake  alone  that  “ The  Honey- 
mooners was  a better  piece. 

Miss  Caroline  Hamilton,  formerly  with  the  Bostonians, 
pleased  the  audience,  and  not  without  reason. 

Richard  Golden  is  not  as  yet  free  from  “Jed  Prouty,” 
and  he  was  funny  in  his  own  way  ; that  is  to  say,  some- 
times he  was  funny,  sometimeshe  was  tiresome,  and  he  was 
frequently  vulgar.  I do  not  demand  of  an  operetta  come- 
dian that  he  should  be  a compound  of  Chesterfield  and 
Sydney  Smith  ; but  he  surely  may  amuse  ; he  may  play  the 
clown  without  vulgarity.  Francis  Wilson  in  his  most  ex-' 
travagant  moments  is  not  without  refinement  or  even 
dignity  ; the  sweetness  of  the  man’s  character  and  his  in- 
nate gentleness  would  he  at  once  evident  to  the  stranger 
who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  and  saw  him  sprawling  on 
the  stage.  Mr.  Golden  is  of  the  earth,  very  earthy.  He  is 
too  much  addicted  to  Goldenisms,  with  which  he  interrupts 
the  players  and  the  plot. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Alf  C.  Wheland,  who  puts  his  trust  in 
♦grimaces.  But  his  faces  are  not  funny.  He  plays  con- 
stantly the  Jack  Pudding.  He  is  such  a had  actor  in  his 
line,  he  is  so  cheap  in  his  jesting  and  so  silly,  it  is  not  sur- 


Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  a piano  recital  in  Chickering  Hall 
October  2(1.  He  played  these  pieces  by  Chopin : Sonate, 
op.  58;  ballade,  op.  23;  etudes,  op.  25,  No.  12,  No.  1,  op. 
10,  No.  5 ; berceuse  ; scherzo,  op.  54,  No.  4 ; nocturnes,  op. 
55,  No.  1,  op.  !),  No.  3 ; mazurka,  op.  67,  No.  4 ; waltzes,  op. 
64,  No.  1,  op.  70,  No.  1 ; polonaise,  op.  53. 

On  this  occasion  the  eminent  pianist  was  the  quintessence 
of  dignity.  His  composure  was  painful,  for  everyone  ex- 
pected a volcanic  explosion  at  any  moment,  but  the  explo- 
sion that  they  looked  for  never  came.  He  bowed  to  the 
audience  almost  severely,  something  after  the  fashion  in 
which  Malvolio  proposed  to  treat  Sir  Toby  Belch,  quench- 
ing his  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control. 
He  did  not  enlarge  the  program,  although  he  was  applauded 
enthusiastically.  He  evidently  had  a grief,  but  he  locked 
it  in  his  breast. 

He  was  in  excellent  vein  and  he  played  delightfully. 

But  instead  of  going  over  the  same  ground  and  saying 
the  same  things  about  this  extraordinary  apparition  I in- 
vite your  attention  for  a moment  to  a speculation.  At  this 
concert  a woman  sat  with  a child  in  arms  ; the  child  was 
loaded,  and  it  shot  off  at  irregular  intervals  moans  of  joy 
or  disapprobation.  Now  suppose  that  a young  boy  of  fine 
musical  temperament  were  shut  up  with  De  Pachman,  or 
put  with  him  on  a desert  island,  and  the  pianist  gave  him 
for  several  years  his  undivided  attention — musical  attention 
of  course.  The  boy  hears  nothing  but  Chopin,  he  plays 
nothing  but  Chopin,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  composer.  Now  if  the  boy  should  begin  to  make 
music  what  would  be  its  character?  Would  it  be  fashioned 
after  Chopin,  or  would  the  composer  go  back  before  Cho- 
pin's time  and  write,  through  perversity  of  nature  and 
ironical  reaction,  piano  music  of  the  style  of,  say,  Mozart? 
Or  would  he  breed  new,  strange,  even  hideous  orchids  in 

music?  * 

* * 

Here  is  the  program  of  the  third  Symphony  concert  given 
last  night  in  Music  Hall : 

Symphony,  F major,  op.  9 

Serenade  for  string  orchestra,  No.  3,  D minor 

Overture,  “ Leonore,”  No.  3 

In  two  respects  at  least  this  concert  was  delightful  ; the 
symphony  came  first,  and  the  concert  was  over  before  half 
past  9. 

It  may  further  he  said  that  the  orchestra  played  well  as  a 
rule  ; that  Mr.  Schroeder  did  full  justice  to  the  solo  ’cello 
passages  in  the  serenade  ; that  few  exceptions  could  be 
taken  to  Mr.  Paur’s  reading,  except  perhaps  in  the  over- 
ture. His  reading  of  the  overture  was  dramatic,  yes,  fever- 
ish. Many  of  his  points  were  well  taken,  the  wild  rush,  for 
instance,  just  before  the  first  trumpet  call.  On  the  other 
hand  he  would  stop  occasionally  in  the  fury  of  his  passion 
to  argue  in  detail  concerning  the  definition  of  a word  of 
slight  importance. 

The  program  as  a whole  was  dull.  At  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  blasphemy  I admit  that  I was  never  con- 
vinced of  the  surpassing  musical  excellence  of  Hermann 
Goetz.  I heard  his  opera  “Taming  of  the  Shrew”  in 
Dresden  several  years  ago.  It  was  well  sung  and  beauti- 
fully put  upon  the  stage  ; but  surely  the  music  written  by 
Goetz  for  that  text  might  better  go  with  a tale  of  passion 
than  with  a comedy  of  lightness,  coquetry  and  farcical 
instances.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  Goetz  lacked  true 
dramatic  instinct  ; that  he  took  his  task  too  seriously,  As 
for  the  symphony,  there  are  fine  passages ; there  is 
beauty  ; there  is  workmanship  of  good  quality  and  in 
plenty,  but  Schumann’s  voice  is  heard  throughout  the 
symphony.  There  is  no  individuality.  You  never  feel  like 
saying,  “ That  sounds  like  Goetz.”  Perhaps  it  was  well 
for  him  that  he  died  before  he  was  forty,  when  men  fore- 


Goetz 

, .Volk man 
Beethoven 
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told  an  illustrious  future  for  him.  Cursed  is  he  who  lives 
long  enough  to  turn  the  hope  of  others  to  a thing  of 
derision.  * * 

Theodore  Thomas  was  at  the  Symphony  concert  and  was 
afterward  the  guest  of  the  St.  Botolph  CluD  at  the  first  of 
the  Saturday  evening  receptions.  Arthur  Mees  was  with 
him. 

John  A.  O’Shea  has  written  a mass  which  is  published  in 
Boston,  and  will  be  sung  Christmas  at  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. 

The  program  of  the  fourth  Symphony  concert  includes 
symphony  F minor,  Strauss;  “ Le  Rouet  d’Omphale,” 
Saint-Saens ; Brahms’  “Academic  Festival”  overture. 
Emma  Eames  will  sing  airs  from  “Le  Cid  ” and  “ Armide.” 
The  first  Kneisel  Quartet  concert  will  be  next  Monday 
evening.  The  first  Adamowski  Quartet  concert  will  be  next 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  Lineff  Russian  Choir  will  be  here 
Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  Beresford  will  give  a vocal  recital 
Wednesday  evening.  Mr.  de  Pachmann  will  play  Thurs 
day  afternoon.  And  the  Tavary  Opera  Company  will  be 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  for  the  week.  Here’s  trouble  enough 

Philip  Half.. 


| Wo  spoke  tlio  other  <lay  ot  the  TTeTTgKts  of  I 
pumpkin  soup.  “ Way  down  in  Maiqo  ” ! 
writes  for  the  recipe.  Here  arc,  first  of  all,  ' 
1 the  materials. 


, Oi\e  pound  of  pumpkin,  1 quart  of  milk,  1 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion,  1 stalk  of  cel- 
ery, 1 teaspoonsful  of  salt,  £ teaspoonful  of 
celery  salt,  £ saltspoonful  of  white  pepper,  j 
saltspoonful  of  cayenne,  £ tablespoonful  of 
Hour,  1 tablespoonful  of  butter. 

Put  the  pumpkin  into  boiling  salted  water 
and  cook  till  it  is  soft.  Cook  the  onion  and 
J cclefy  with  the  milk  in  a double  boiler. 

When  the  pumpkin  is  soft,  drain  (iff  tho 
| water  and  then  mash.  Add  boiling  milk  and 
I seasoning.  Hub  through  a strainer  and  put  it 
Mt  to  boil  again.  Put  the  butter  in  a small 
I bslncepan,  and  when  it  is  melted  and  bub- 
bling add  the  Hour;  when  it  is  well  mixed 
stir  it  into  tho  boiling  soup;  let  it  boil  live  I 
minutes.  Serve  it  piping  hot.  If  the  soup  is  I 
too  thick  add  more  milk. 

If  you  wish  n richer  soup,  uso  a jfiuart  at- 
milk,  making  it  much  thinner,  and  add  two 
t eggs,  well  beaten,  after  you  take  it  from  the 
fire;  or  put  the  eggs,  when  beaten,  in  the 
tureen  and  stir  rapidly  as  you  pour  in  tho 
boiling  soup. 

Our  slang  is  frequently  found  to  be  the 
proper  and  becoming  language  of  our  an- 
cestors. Here’s  the  phrase  “ to  call  down.” 
In  the  17th  century  it  was  in  common  usage, 
and  it  signified  “stopping  a speaker.’’ 

By  the  way,  docs  any  one  know  the  origin 
| of  the  expression,  “The  ghost  did  not  or 
could  not  walk?”  Many,  too  many  in  these 
j days,  know  the  practical  application  of  the 
. phrase;  but  how  did  the  refusal  or  the 
I inability  of  a ghost  to  walk  come  to  stand 
for  a non-payment  of  salary  due  ? 

The  New  York  Times  has  discovered  that 
j church  sleepiness  is  a condition  of  hypno- 
I tism,  “ and  so  far  from  indicating  inatten- 
I lion  to  the  sermon,  shows  rather  complete 
absorption  by  it.’’  This  is  battering  to 
I preacher  and  sleeper.  What  a pity  that 
Dean  Swift  was  unaenuainted  with  the 

i theory  when  he  preached  his  sermon  upon 
“ Sleeping  in  Church,”  the  sermon  founded 
! on  Acts,  xx„  0.  It  is  possible  that  Eutychus 
was  hypnotized;  hypnotism  was  known  to 
• the  ancients— did  not  the  Egyptians,  for 
example,  know  everything?  For  although 
ithe  young  man  fell  from  “the  third  loft, 
and  was  taken  up  dead,”  they  finally  brought 
him  alive.  - ■*?£?. i 

There  may  be  chafing  and  fretting  here  and 
in  neighboring  towns  over  the  inspection  of 
milk,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  occasion- 
ally a milk  dealer  is  unfairly  treated.  But 
laxity  in  the  matter  would  be  more  de- 
plorable, for  such  negligence  would  mean 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocents. 

Our  new  street  cars  are  called  “acceler- 
ators.” Let  there  be  no  premature  rejoicing ; 
the  intention  is  to  accelerate  the  entering 
land  the  leaving  of  passengers,  not  to  quicken 
'the  movement  of  the  car  itself. 

I-  The  sincerity  of  our  love  or  knowledge  of 

art  may  well  be  questioned  when  stage  chil- 
dren are  applauded  heartily  and  allowed  to 
monopolize  the  scene.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette put  it  neatly  when  it  remarked;  “ We 
icannot  see  why  indifferent  accomplishment 
jlis  to  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  the  per- 
former’s extreme  youth,  and  too  early  an, 
acquaintance  with  the  convaution  of  the 
footlights  frequently  fossilizes  ingenuousnes 
into  a crude  and  ungainly  mannerism.’’ 
This  may  be  applied  to  precocious  public 
A ^musicians  of  every  kind  and  degree. 

• T _ ~ 
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The  modern  play  seems  the  incensor  of  the 
censor.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Tur- 
key was  insulted  by  a London  burlesque,  and 
now  Austria  resents  a drama  by  the  cele- 
brated critic,  Eemaitre.  In  each  instance 
the  censor  came  to  royalty’s  rescue.  The 
playwright  may  yet  be  obliged  to  rummage 
| the  dust  bln  of  antiquity  for  a subject. 


**  So  please  to  remember 

IThe  Flfiii  of  November." 

The  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
was  long  celebrated,  it  is  said,  in  New  Eng- 
land. Is  there  a trace  of  the  habit  to-day  ? 
Guido  Fawkes  was  a soldier  of  fortune; 
just  as  many  of  our  cranks,  afflicted  with 
pyromania  and  desire  to  kill,  are  mere  ad- 
venturers. 

An  old  question  is  revived  by  the  proposed 
performance  of  “Phormio”  at  Harvard;  and 
the  question  is  this:  "What  sort  of  music 
did  the  ancients  use  with  dramatic  shows?” 
Ills  a question  that  admits  of  no  answer. 
No  one  knows. 


MUSIL'. 


The  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Tlio  programme  oi  tho  fourth  Symphony  con- 
cert, glveu  last  evening  lit  .Music  llall,  was  as 
follows: 

symphony  In  !'  minor,  op.  1 - Itichoril  Strauss 

Uucllalivu  and  imu,  **  flume/ ! nluurus  mu.  yuux!  ’ 

from  " he  cni" .Mussenut 

Syinphonlu  ••  I.-  Konui  il'Omph  dr  ' — Salot-S'.uns 

Arm,  " Ah!  si  In  ulwrtu.”  (rum  " Armine  " i;ln<‘K 

Akntlenilsi'lio  r ust-Ou vert urt Urahuis 

Oh.  Richard  Strauss,  son  of  the  Munich  horn- 
player,  what  tin  you  mean  by  this  symphony  in 
winch  you  speak  for  an  hour? 

Or  one  might  put  to  you  tho  uuestion  ol  rou- 
teuelle  to  tlio  sonata. 

| Had  you  really  so  much  to  say  that  you  could 
not  have  expressed  yourself  in  a symphonic 
j poem  of  from  JO  minutes  to  half  an  hour? 

tour  sruiuuoiiy  i*  am  m ,ururismg  things; 
there  are  oratorical  graces  and  flourishes;  there 
is  the  pessimism  seen  in  your  “Don  .Juan; 
there  is  the  virility  of  stormy  youth  hut  ioll 
us  now,  in  strict  confidence,  did  you  write  the 
music  because  you  could  not  keep  it  within 
you,  or  did  you  not  o,voo  cudgel  your  brains 
lor  a fresh  thought,  while  you  padded  cleverly 
hero  and  there? 

You  write  a scherzo  .characterized  by  in- 
genious instrumentation  and  abounding  >u 
sharp  comrais;  you  write  an  andante  that  con- 
tains beauulul  music;  and  then  you  write  a 
liuale.wh.  ro  by  liie  side  of  grand  passages  is 
melodramatic  music,  “sneak  music.”  music 
that  might  lit  the  galloping  hoofs  iu  “ Held  by 
the  Enemy.”  . 

Your  symphony  is  full  ot  suggestion,  To  tho 
dreamer  it  is  a delight.  But  the  stern  peda- 
gogue might  argue  with  reason,  that  one  of  the 
I belter  waltzes  ot  Johann  &trauss  would  be  ol 
greater  lament  to  the  student. 

i hero  are  lorms  ol  music  that  were  once  | 
deemed  inevitable  by  all ; Inal  are  now  approved 
by  many  ; out  will  another  generation  of  musi- 
cians work  in  i hose  forms?  Will  the  oratorio 
and  tlio  symphony  iucite  the  enthusiasm  of  ihe 
Coming  composers?  You  are  a hyoer-iuoderu ; 
you  have  already  tried  tlio  symphonic  poem; 
you  liavo  a gift  of  awaking  thought  in  the 
hearer;  but  in  this  symphony  you  arrest  tho 
attention  rather  by  Hie  expression  of  your 
thought  than  by  the  thought  itself. 

You.  are  a symbolist  iu  music.  Passages  in 
this  symphony  inigut  illustrate  Verlaine,  and 
Glnl,  and  Gustavo  Kalin,  there  are  vague 
ideas,  as  m tho  first  movement,  and  I am  not 
prepared  to  deny  that  vagus  ideas  lull  of  sug- 
gestion are  super. or  to  clear  meas  of  triteness. 

lour  symphony  is  so  long,  so  long.  Your 
processions  ot  knights,  spectres,  strange  inhabi- 
tants oi  strange  lands,  women  who  would  Jain 
join  them,  but  follow  tar  behind,  are  never 
ending. 

But  let  us  have  the  symphony  again,  for  you 
provoke  curiosity,  and  in  auother  mood  the 
hearer  might  substitute  largo  admiration  ior 
moderate  rapture. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  bear  Mrs.  Eames-Story.  It 
was  a pleasure  to  hear  a woman  who  ooes  not 
suffer  from  a severe  attack  of  the  German  vocal 
manta ; who  does  not  court  popular  applause  by 
pyrolechmcal  display;  who  is  modest  and  dig- 
nified on  the  stage,  free  from  grimaces,  heed- 
less of  familiar  faces  while  she  sings.  Atrip 
Story  sang  the  air  trout  " Ihe  Gitl  ’ 
in  a sympathetic  manner,  without 
any  affectation,  without  a trick.  Her  delivery 
was  admirable  throughout.  The  simplicity  ot 
her  treatment  of  the  air  from.” Arrnide”  was 
equally  worthy  of  praise.  (Sophie  Arnould  said;' 
of  Rosalie  Le  Vasseur,  who  created  the  !>artr  oi 
Anilide,  ‘ She  lias  the  voieo  of  the  people;  a 
bitter  speech,  for  (Sophie  bated  her.  (She  could 
not  have  said  it  of  Mrs.  (Story.  Itis  true  that  the 
audience  applauded  loudly,  but  the  voice  of  the 
singer  is  free  from  the  taint  that  gave  the  double 
meaning  to  the  jest.  J 
<*, 

i The  orchestra,  under  Air.  Panr’s  direction. 

I played  exceedingly  welt.  The  cuarmiug  piece 
! by  Saitil-Saens  was  given  with  unusual  deli- 
I e.cy;  Hercules  was  allowed  his  gigantic  say; 

Omnhale  nagged  him  and  mocked  him  to  her 
[ heart’s  desire.  The  symphony  was  read  dra- 
, mai icaby,  alia  passion  did  not  rise  superior  to 
precision.  The  orchestra  and  the  leader  may 
well  he  congratulated  on  the  work  of  the  even- 
ing. ,,  „ - -J 

PHiLir  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC, 


A Few  Words  Concerning  Modern 

French  Pantomine  — The  Ancient 

Pierrot  and  the  Modern  Character. 

"The  Prodigal  Son,"  a pantomime,  iu  three 
acts,  by  Michel  Carre,  the  younger,  with'musio 
j by  Andre  Wormser,  will  be  given  by  a french 
company  of  comedians  at  tue  Boston  Museum 
to-morrow  evening.  V 

* * 

Our  idea  of  pantomime  is  too  often  a recollec- 
tion of  clowns  with  pokers  and  sausages,  girl, 
with  short  skirts,  gorgeous  transformation 
scenes.  VVe  think  of  Fox  and  Maffiit,  and  the 
Ravels. 

* 

* * 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  tho  story  of  this 
“ Prodigal  Son,”  and  then  consider  the  modern 
pantomime  as  it  is  understood  among  the 
French. 

1 had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  "L’Enfant  Prod- 
igue ” at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  in  Pans,  three 
years  ago.  Cour.e*.  that  admirable  acli  r from 
the  Vaudeville,  was  then  the  lather,  and  he 
plays  the  part  here  this  week.  Pierrot,  the  son, 
was  then  taken  by  that  woman  of  genius,  Fel- 
icia Mallet,  and  also  by  Nau. 

* 

Here  is  tlio  story  of  tho  pantomime,  a sketch  of 
the  action ; and  yet  the  spectator  needs  no  text, 
such  is  the  skill  of  the  pantomiinists.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pierrot  arc  honest,  cheerful  people,  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  Their  son  distresses 
’ them,  for  lie  neither  relishes  bis  food  nor  can  lie 
J endure  the  quiet  of  home.  He  is  at  the  ago  of 
love,  and  lie  is  enamored  quickly  of  Phrynette,  a 
pretty  washerwoman,  who  lias  ambition,  she 
encourages  him.  and  tolls  him  to  bring  with  him 
plenty  of  money.  The  Pierrots  are  through  din- 
ner, and  tho  old  couple  doze.  Tho  youth  is  ready 
to  rush  to  the  rendezvous,  but  ho  lias  not  a sou 
in  bis  pocket.  Ho  therefore  rolls  his  father,  first 
steal ing  tho  key  to  a desk.  A fter  lie  leaves  1 lie 
room,  the  patents  wake  to  know  their  shame. 


gf- a,  W 

Young  Pierrot- infd  riWffifini q iTi  lifXufr ; 
creditors  gather;  Plirynet^’i,  talks  of  bankers 

I ami  barons;  Pierrot,  ill  despair,  gambles  con- 
stantly: lie  loses.  At  last  be  goes  fo  tho  club 
prepared  to  client.  During  bis,  absence  a real 
live  baron  appears,  w o knocks  at  Pliryuetlo’s 
door.  He  enters.  He  also  pars  the  bills. 

I le  also  promises  to  marry  her.  Mho  runs  away 
with  him,  but  she  is  polite  enough  to  leave  her 
regrets  in  a nolo  to  Pierrot,  who  rel  turns  from  Hie 
( Tul),  rleli  and  disgraced.  He  reads  her  good- 
bye. lie  faints;  for  he  loves  the  gri'Ctte. 

Anil  now  what  is  there  left  for  biin?  Hetliinks  I 
of  the  good  old  people  who  mourn  him 
deeply.  They  sit  at  table-  there  is  an  mnpfv 
place.  The  father  lias  cursed  the  hoy:  ho  will 
not  see  him  if  be  returns.  The  mother  is  a 
mother.  Clio  boy  comes  back  while  Hie 
father  is  out  of  Hie  house.  Tile  mother 
bides  the  prodigal  in  hvr  room;  gives 
him  lood  uiid  drink;  dreams  o.  a recmicill  iilou 
' etween  father  anil  son.  But  the  father  is  ob- 
duraie.  although  the  son  hogs  on  hi,  knee*. 
Tuero  is  military  music  In  tlio  street:  soldier, 
go  to  light  for  tlio  country.  The  hoy  joins 
them.  At  this  price  alone  can  ho  obtain  bis 
fatner’s  forgiveness  and  blessing. 

• » 

Who  i,  Pierrot  ? 

Not  merely  a ciown.  as  some  think.  He  ljjav 
bo  a (lroatner,  a philosopher,  a parricide,  a 
blasphemer,  a poet. 

It  is  trim  that  theanclontGreeks anil  Romans, 
who  loved  Hi'  pantomime.  knew  certain  fixed 
modern  characters,  as  me  Lover,  the  Banker, 
me  Pere  noble,  the  Silly  Feilow.  Jiut  Pierrot  >s 
of  ill1  ‘T.*  receii  I)  rth. 

Iu  the  latter  part  of  tlielCth  century  nn  Hal  l 
i an  troupe  crossed  the  Alps  and  went  to  Paris, 
and  in  1 571.’ t hese  strollers  played  a comedy  in 
their  Italian  fashion  at  the  Court  of  (Tiarb's  IN, 
Catherine  do  Medicis  called  herself  Columbine  I 
I that  evening. 

As  lar  hucK  as  1547  the  Italians  bail  named  a I 
j character,  Pedrolino  Piero  flitilo  Peter  or  l’etor- 
kin).  He  was  a valet,  a good  lei  low  in  many 
ways,  a practical  joker,  ablowharrl,  and  some- 
thing ot  a cow  ini.  This  Piero  with  Arlequiu 
lor  rand  th  oupio  known  as  the  /,  inni,  rascally 
and  sillv  waiting  men.  ! line  changed  thenhar^ 
acter  oi  Pi' rrot,  as  tho  name  it>eif.  Vloliere’s 
company  and  Italian  companies  played  alter- 
nately on  tho  same  stage.  Italian  type,  wore 
afterward  found  in  Hie  French  cometly. 

Or  as  Arthur  Pougin  nuts  ii.  Pierrot  was  at 
first,  an  Italian  imitition  of  tho  Neapolitan  Pul- 
cinella;  the  costume  is  the  sain- : and  mis  typo 
was  pot  originally  iu  France,  lint,  imagined  m 
France  bv  strolling  Italians,  Pierrot  grew  to  be 
an  absolutely  French  type, 

Pierrot  is  anything.  Ho  is  everything. 

When  de  Banvil.e  was  asked  ithoUt  the 
history  of  pantomime,  ho  replied:  ”j|t  js  the 

history  of  humanity;  you  must  begin  at  twenty 
years,  and  you  aro  not  sure  of  finishing  at 
sixty.” 

Clianipfleury  makes  these  distinction!!  in  pan- 
tomime: Melodruin  itio  pantomime,  in  which 
Pierrot,  the  -olo  person,  while  anil  dumb.  Walks 
through  sc3iies  of  frig  .tfnl  crime;  realistic, 
pan  oinime,  created  by  Deb'frau.  Hie  father; 
fa  rv  panioinnnn;  romantic  pantomime. 

There  is  the  Pierrot  imagined  by  Tohibre,  the 
pantomimist  in  Ricliepnrs  "Braves  Gens.” 

The  new  Pierrot,  tin;  psychological  Pierrot- 
dressed  in  a coat:  not  a trace  of  linen;  face  and 
hands  white  but  not  of  a funny  white,  oil,  no! 
of  a nalo  whiteness,  an  alcoholic  whiteness,  a 
lugubrious  whiteness.  Pierrot  is  a phantom. 
Pierrot  makes  you  shudder  and  meditate.” 

KiCiiepin  admits  the  other  Pierriy,  the  buf- 
foon. “ I do  not  despise  the  pantomime  wnen 
It  is  buffoonery.  I do  not  forbid  a to  be  pro- 
found. Hamle1  and  Falstaff  are  alike  worthy 
ol  Mhakspeare.” 

vT 

Here  is  a sketch  of  the  modern  Pierrot.  The 
idea,  was  «ugzested  bv  th?  'antastio  draughts- 
man, Willette;  it  is  expressed  bv  Paul  Ariine. 
” Pierrot  is  pale  as  a lily  or  a baker’s  boy.  He 
is  the  positive  incarnation  of  de-ires  without 
an  aim,  mad  ambitious,  toolish  freak*  followed 
by  comic  despairs  of  a generation  that  lias  vol- 
untarily turned  its  back  oil  tlio  ideal  and  is  not 
content  with  the  good  and  healthy  jovs  of 
j realism.  Pierrot  i“  pessimist.  * * * * When 
lie  looks  at  the  moon,  this  moon  ill  the  shadow 
of  a passing  cloud  is  to  him  an  enormous  skull 
rolling  in  tlio  emptiness  of  tlio  sky.” 

Th  re  is  the  Pierrot  imagined  bv  Henri 
Riviere,  the  Pierrot,  who  is  tlio  incarnation  of 
Satan  in  this  world;  not  the  stage  Pierrot  m 
traditional  costume,  but  a pale  man  with,  black 
eyes,  ta'i,  well  built,  with  bronze  heart  and 
steel  nerves,  who,  living  in  society  where  he 
exerts  enormous  power,  sliouid  always  work 
evil ; impassible,  smiling. 

-* 

He  k 

To  many,  Pierrot  in  conventional  evening 
dress  is  more  characteristic  iu  these  jaded  day* 
than  he  is  in  tho  o d costume,  liioy  find  with 
Bau  lolaire  a mysterious  and  symbolic  charm  in 
a dress  coat,  which  is  “Hie  expression  of  tho 
universal  equality  of  tlio  expression  of  the 
popular  miuu,”  for  tlio  world  is  “a  singular 
procession  of  undertaker’s  men;  some  of  tuem 
are  politicians:  some  are  amorous;  some  are 
smug  and  ho  lest  citizens.  Each  one  lit  tho 
procession  celebrates  some  burial.!’ 

It  will  bo  seen  that  we  are  f ir  from  the  panto- 
mime played  at  least  two  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.  The  Roman  women  were 
moved  greatly  ami’ to  the  jealousy  of  their 
liu  bauds.  And  Demqirius,  the  cynic,  cried 
aloud:  “O  won  lerlul  men  wno  sneak  with 
hands  I 1 have  not  seen  a show ; 1 ha  vo  seen  the 
t ing  itself.” 

We  are  far  from  the  great  name  of  Deburau, 
worn  by  father  and  son.  Wo  are  lar  from  Du- 
rudder.  Wo  are  nearer  Rouffe,  who  represented 
the  types  of  men  wo  elbow  in  the  street. 

Eemaitre  made  his  debut  as  a nantomimist. 
Ill  1880  Judic  and  i'lie'o  appeared  together  iu 
a pa  lomimet  “Les  Farces  de  Pierre’.”  in  1S83 
; Sarah  Bernhard,  took  the  part  of  Pierrot  iu 
“Pierrot  Ansasin. ” » 

Tlio  coutomporaneous^pantomima  gives  full 
rein  to  fancy. 

The  Statue  of  the  Commander  accepts  Don 
Juan’s  invitation  to  supper,  eats  greedily,  be- 
comes heated  with  wine,  and  pays  marked  at- 
tentions to  Hie  girls  at  the  feast. 

Or  Pierrot  returns  from  the  liurbil  of  Colum- 
bine, whom  lie  ■murdered  uy  tickling  the  soles 
of  her  tout.  He  is  drunk;  he  mimics  the  deatu 
agony.  Remorse  seizes  him.  Ho  goes  to  iKid. 
His  feet  begin  to  shako  and  shiver,  as  did 
Hiose  of  poor  Coiumbiue.  He  drinks, 
but  still  they  sliver.  And  the  bed 
shakes,  and  the  portrait  of  Coiumbiue  seems 
alive,  and  it  shakes.  'The  red  curtains  of  the 
.bed  grow  a dee  er  red.  The  portrait  is  alive. 

! Pierrot  dares  to  touch  it.  The  music  scroams 
in  agony,  ihe  light  grow*  dun.  Pierrot  falls 
to  the  ground  iu  a fit  of  drunken,  horrible  re- 
morse. 


In  “ The  Hredijal  Sou ” ive  have  no  such 
i:  ha-'tly  faucy.  nqro  i*  a touctung  story  ot 
toor  humanity,  a story  that  annals  directly  aud 
irresistibly  to  the  spectator  o(  auy  ualiouaitty. 

*"• 

Then  there  is  the  c!i.iriuinsr  music  written  by  i 
Andre  #Adoiphe  T.uissainl  Worms  r.  born  in 
Farts  in  lSdl.  n 1 nrix  do  Komo  ’*  in  IS7A. 

liar  Aiucm-an  composure  vrho  dream  of  string. i 
ottartot.es  amt  Kibble  of  symphonies  may 
demle  tne  thought  erf  wiving  fora  pantomime.  ! 
Isa:  Blue  . Beethoven,  Aulier,  Bizet,  Wasnor > 
u:ub  .-liq#,  MB#  St 
boon  with  Reno", de  Recy  assort- boldly  that 
the  lM'.itouttiuo  W ill  be  file  music-drama  of  the 
future. 

Philip  Halk, 

London  landlords  say  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  waitresses  they  miss  fewer  silver 
spoons.  These  waitresses  are  ‘'nlorjp  useful 
more  ormnnental  and  much  quieter.”  Per- 
haps the  clerks  in  London  are  more  dignified 
and  eat  in  solemn  silence.  Here  in  Boston  a 
restaurant  with  waitresses  seems  often  like 
a eonverzanione.  And  so  it  is  in  Chicago,  if  t 
Mr.  Fuller’s  “Cliff-Dwellers  ” is  a true  pic- 
ture of  life  in  that  city. 

The  autumnal  crop  of  whales,  picked  care- 
fully by  men  of  New  Bedford,  is  surpris- 
ingly large  and  of  excellent  quality.  But 
would  Ross  Browne  or  Herman  Melville  or 
Charles  Xordhoff  ever  have  written  the 
romance  of  whaling  if  he  had  watched  the 
horizon  from  it  steamer?  Tha  mysteryof  the 
sea  departed  with  the  introduction  of  the 
boiler.  _n  

Shortly  before  he  died,  Gounod  refused  to 
write  an  article  on  Marie  Au.oinetle,  as  a 
musician,  because  lie  could  not  “put  his 
whole  sotll  into  it.  !.  Soihe  may  laugh  at  such 
a sentiment,  hut  it  is  tiie  expression  of  a true 
artist. 


I-  Fash'ion  rules  a-horsehack  bn  the  boule- 
vard. Health  ^gaiuetljvand  real  estate  is 

|.beuefileif?  * 

\~r ' ' - *> 

Mrs.  Story,  known  to  thet  world  as  Emma 
Entries,  triumphed  Saturday  evening  in  the 
town  that  was  the  scene  of  her  early  strug- 
gles for  a musical  education.  The  success  of 
this  singer  Is  not  due  alone  to  natural  gifts 
or  excellent  European  training;  it  is  largely 
due  to  grit  and  perseverance,  traits  that  are 
characteristic  of  Yankee  girls;  for  Mrs. 
Story,  although  she  was  bq*n  in  China,  is  a 
Maine  girl  through  aiu^throttgh. 

Why  is  it  that  men  cannot  sink  the  shop, 
even  for  a Sunday.  They  must  at  least 
make  a visit  and  see  that  the  safe  is  there ; 
and  often  they  sit  for  an  hour  or  two,  ab- 
sorbed in  worldly  calculation,  careless  of 
physical  discomfort,  as  long  as  they  are  re- 
minded of  week  dayman d money. 


I v 


_ a 


Protab  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  the  brown 
Brahmin,  walks  our  streets  daily.  He  walks 
as  though  absorbed,  pondering  “time,  space, 
reality,  and  abreast  of  them  prudence.’’ 
Yet  there  is  no  keener  observer  of  our  cus- 
toms and  fashions.  What  does  this  eloquent 
and  meditative  inhabitant  of  hoary  India, 
theinother  of  religions,  really  think  of  the 
value  of  all  this  American  hustling  and  un- 
easiness? He,  of  all  men,  could  preach  the 
value  and  the  dignity  of  repose,  the  vanity 
of  outward  seeming. 

Mrs.  EmilPaurwill  soon  make  her  i 
ai  ce  as  a pianist;  but  modestly,  as 
semble  player,  not  as  a heaven-and-eartft- 
defying  sdloist. 


There  are  music  lovers  that  fear,  and 
justly,  harassing  musical  domesticity.  They- 
remember  the  public  exhibition  by  the  Hen- 
scliels  of  passionate  and  reciprocal  appreci- 
ation. Tlti-y  have  not  forgotten  the  niiL-ical 
toimnbial  infelicities  exploited  in  publfQsby 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Xtkisch. » - ** 


But  Mrp/sraur  was  a pianist  of  acknowl- 
edge. abpSty  while  she  was  a maiden.  She 
wa-  a rofessional  pianist.  Mrs.  Nikisdi  | 
never  sang  in  concert  in  Leipzig.  She  was  a 
soubrette  in  a theatre.  It  never  occurred  lo 
her  or  her  husband  that  she  could  sing,  until 
‘ they  began  to  pick  fruit  from  the  gold-tree, 
which  is  supposed  by  foreigners  to  grow  in 
the  back-yard  of  every  American. 


The  healthy  boy  imagines  that  be  is  a 
pirate  who  condemns  all  of  his  disagreeable 
playmates  to  walk  the  plank  ; who  plunders 
in  mind  all  older  persons  that  look  askew  at 
his  pranks.  Or  he  founds  a monarchy  on 
some  desert  island  where  he  shall  wear  the 
cr'  wn.  The  scheme  of  Baron  James  A.  Har- 
den-Hickey  is  not  unlike  the  dream  of  this 
youngster. 

How  characteristic  of  our  country  wav  the 
qnestioc  put  to  Cazln  the  moment  o’  his 
landing:  “ What  do  you  think  of  American  j 
pam  .<-r-  / ’’  Are  we  not  able  to  rateyjustly  ■ 
our  artists  until  we  compare  the  opinions  of  i 
foreigners  ? 


wide  open.  Long  ago  it  book  was  written  by 
George  Catlin,  entitled  “Shut  your  Mouth.” 
It  was  illustrat'  d with  hideous  cuts.  But  it 
I was  a compendium  of  common  sense,  and 
might  be  read  with  profit  by  men-,  women 
and  children) 


The  indifference  shown  by  certain  men  of 
education  regarding  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  vote  is  a singular  affectation  ; or  does  it 
deserve  a harsher  name? 


Is  tt  the  habit  of  shrieking  in  street  cars 
that  gives  to  so  many  women  The  fatal  gi. 
of  .vbrazenAjjoice?  The  Bostnqjan  should 
remembe?  ibF’value  of  low  and  gentle  tones. 
The  woman  ex. oiled  by  poets  and  dreamed 
of  b^paintepf  is  a contralto. 

” L’ENFANT  PRODIGUE.’’ 

" The  Prodigal  Son,"  a pantomime,  by  Michel 
Carre,  the  younger,  with  music  by  Andre 
AYormser.  was  given  last  evening  for  the  first 
time  in  this  town  at  the  Boston  Museum.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Pierrot  (Junior) » .Mile.  Pilar  Morin 

Minr.  Pierrot Mmo  Kueente  Bade 

Plirvnette ; Mile.  Heine  Roy 

Pierrot  (Senior) M.  courtes 

la?  Baron f. M.  Dallen 

Servant sf. M.  Buckland 

The  story  of  “The  Prodigal  Son”  was  told  at  i 
length  in  the  Journal  of  last  Sunday.  It  is  a 
story  ot  eternal  interest,  which  appeals  to  all 
classes  and  conditions.  Young  Pierrot  is  very 
human:  he  is  in  every  town,  in  every  village. 
The  quiet  happiness  of  home  is  irksome  to  him; 
ue  must  see  life,  and  in  seeing  life  he  must  lose 
honor.  When  he  at  last  knows  the  vanity  of 
pleasure,  he  goes  -back  to  his  home.  The; 
mother,  after  her  kind,  is  ready,  is  eager  to 
forgive.  The  father  will  not  forget  the  cruel 
crime  of  the  son  until  there  is  full  atonement, 
although  the  heart  of  the  old  man  may  break 
meanwhile.  In  battling-  for  his  country  is  the 
only  redemption  for  tiie  prodigal. 

This  simule.  homely  story  is  told  in  dumb 
show  with  supreme  art.  These  men  and  women 
who  toll  the  story  know  the  glory  of  art,  which 
is  simplicity.  There  is  no  unnecessary  gesture, 
no  meaningless  facial  play.  The  hand,  the  eye 
ami  the  mouth  suggest  quicker  than  speech  ex- 
plains. 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  fully  the  ad- 
mirable art  of  these  comedi  ‘ns  in  one  perform- 
ance. There  is  such  a wealth  of  detail  that  the 
spectator  must  necessarily  loso  a point  here  and 
a point  there  ; but  the  most  superficial  spectator 
must  leel  tne  realism  of  these  players  an  1 won- 
dt  i*vat  it. 

These  men  and  women  are  comedians  first  of 
all,  not  tne  pantomimists  known  in  Southern 
Fiance.  Courtes,  the  Pierrot,  Sr.,  calls  the 
pantomime  “A  comedy  in  outlines,  a comedy 
without  words,  a pantomime  without  symbol- 
ism.” The  symbols  of  traditional  pantomime 
are  not. used  by  him. 

" Even  in  Paris  I would  not  have  been  under- 
stood if  I had  been  a Pierrot  instead  of  a come- 
dian,” said  Courtes  to  a reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times.  Then  lie  crossed  bis  arms  on  his 
breast  and  continued : “ Do  you  understand  this? 
It  means ‘the  father.’”  Then  he  made  a circle 
around  his  face  with  his  forefinger  and  said: 
“This  means  ‘a  woman.’”  Then  he  described 
with  his  hands  two  straight  lines  from  his 
shoulders  to  his  knees  and  said:  "This  is  ‘a 
man.’  ” Then  he  held  his  hands  over  his  eyes 
like  a shade,  gave  a searching  expression  to  his 
■ look  and  said : “ This  is  ‘ night.’  ” 

! The  character  drawing  in  this  pantomime  is 
marvelous.  The  people  do  not  play;  they  are 
the  persons  in  the  comic-tragedy.  We  know  old' 
Pierrot  and  liis  wife ; they  are  our  neighbors. 
Do  you  remember  the  scandal  caused  by  young 
Pierrot  running  away,  and  how  changed  the 
father  and  mother  were  the  day  after?  The 
Baron  has  stepped  out  of  La  Vie  Parisjenne ; but 
there  are  such  Barons  in  Boston.  And  as  for 
Plu-ynette,  she  is  an  eternal  type  as  is  young 
Pierrot.  The  mound  builders  knew  her:  she  is 
in  Rio  Janeiro,  in  Hong  Kong,  in  St.  Louis;  yes, 
and- . in  country  towns  she  ruins  lives  for  a 
Ufwprice. 

Here  is  the  tragedy,  the  pathos  of  humble  life. 
Here  is  nothing  melodramatic,  instiling-  theatri- 
cal. The  spectator  is  one  oi  the  family.  Whether 
lie  is  the  prey  of  Phryuefte,  or  the  poor  old 
father,  whose  food  has  no  taste,  who  cannot  read 
his  newspaper  as  long  as  there  is  an  empty  chair, 
he  fWls  a tug’  at  liis  lieart-stwiigs;  lie  says,  with 
Walt  Whitman,  "I  am  the  man;  I suffered;! 

] was  there.” 

But  think  not  that  this  is  wholly  a pantomime 
| of  tears.  Theie  is  ample  food  for  mirth.  Re- 
i member  the  father’s  face  as  lie  reads  Figaro  in 
the  first  act.  Remember  the  scene  between  the 
Baron  and  Piirynette.  These  scenes  are  as 
irresistible  as  the  indescribably  pathetic  meet- 
ing of  the  prodigal  and  liis  mother. 

lo  Mio.ik  of  bach  comedian  in  detail  is  now 
forbidden,  yet  there  must  be  room  to  acknowl- 
edge here  the  surpassing  skill  ot  Courtes  and 
tne  fascinating  art  o;  Pilar-Morm,  a most 
wor  hy  sttccesior  to  the  Mallet. 

The  music  wa*  well  played  by  the  croiiestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Barter  Johns.  The 
piano,  which  has  a most  important,  part,  give 
sympathetic  aid,  played  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Laoti- 
aume. 

In  the  modem  French  pantomime  the  piano 
is  jiupposed  to  supply  the  conventional  prose. 
When  passion  outers  the  orchestra  enlarges  the 
effect.  Wortnser’s  music  is  effective.  It  is  more 
than  this;  it  is  the  work  of  a trained  musician 
with  a keen  sense  of ‘dramatic  fitness.  The 
composer  uses  the  leit-motiv.  According  to 
him,  it  should  depict  "the  state  of  mind  ot  the  , 
character  or  the  nature  of  the  sentiment.”  As 
he  wrote  Paul  Hugounct,  "the  orchestra  is  the 
voice  of  tiie  pantomimist;  it  italicises,  it  devel- 
ops, it  comments;  it  is  not  tiie  slave  of  the 
' hook  ; ’ it  is  the  equal.” 

The  large  audience  last  evening  appreciated 
keenly  the  perfection  of  the  acting.  There  was 
hearty  applause  after  each  act  and  there  were 
curtain  calls.  The  pianist  was  also  applauded 
after  his  solo. 

Philip  Hale. 

. “Yrfy  & s 

^ Gounod  left  a complete  opera,  the  text  of 
.which  deals  with  the  story  of  Abelard. 
Litolffl' wrote  an  dpera  on  the  same  subject. 
There  w^uld  apparently  be  difficulties  in  the 
public  performance  of  Gounod’s  work,  for  the 
hero  muatliecessarily  liavea  voice  oi  extraor- 
1 dirnfry  cord  pass, 

i l > nip, 

There!  is  bitter  truth  in  the  cartoon  by 
' which  Puck  show*  how  bicyclists  can  be  fur- 
ther protected  from  tiie  public. 

Foreign  artists  inveigh  against  the  purity 
of  our  airthal  sharpens  outlines  and  makes 
all  things  look  bard.  The  smoko  nuisance 
may  bring  with  It  an  artistic  atmosphere. 


A correspondent  asks  if  the  two-headed 
boy  will  bo  entitled  to  two  votes  when  he  ar- 
rives at  man’s  estate.  This  is  a perplexing 
question.  There  arc  in  this  case  two  person- 
alities—two  heads,  each  supplied  with  brains, 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  material  of  the  Ego. 
The  case  of  the  Siamese  twins  is  not  parallel, 
for  they  were  practically  separate  beings. 
Of  cour#£if  one  head  of  the  boy  is  inclined 
to  Republicanism  and  the  other  to  Democ- 
racy, he  could  pair  with  himself  and  be  saved 
public  exposure  at  the  ballot  box. 

The  death  of  Peter  Tsehaikowsky  is  a 
severe  loss  in  music,  for  the  Russian  was 
one  of  the  few  modern  composers  of  pro- 
nounced individuality.  His  radical  country- 
men accused  him  of  being  a cosmopolitan ; 
and  it  is  true  that  his  sanity  often  saved  him 
from  Cossack  irregularity  and  irritating  ec- 
centricity. There  are  certain  compositions 
by  him  that  tiie  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die;  that  andante  irom  a string  quartette,  an 
andante  of  melancholy,  unearthly  beauty— 
the  passionate  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  with  its 
marvelous  theme  of  love  that  mocks  time  and 
space.  

THe  lenVon'Tn  eprmterfeit  -form— ira-aa  in- 
gredient of  the  pink  circus  drink  has  long 
been  recognized  as  searching  and  destructive. 
It  Was  reserved  for  Chicagoans  to  use  it  as  a i 
substitute  lor  chloroform  or  the  sand  bag. 


Our  esteemed  fellow-townsman  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang  will  lecture  to-morrow  afternoon  on 
“Cause  and  Effect  in  Pianoforte  Playing.” 
The  lecture  will  no  doubt  be  entertaining 
and  profitable;  but  a discourse  on  “Cause 
and  Effect  of  Pianoforte  Playing”  would  be 
of  more  vital  interest.  1 


Various  causes  might  be  mentioned:  Bore- 
dom, a mistaken  idea  of  accomplishment,  a 
sense  of  gregariousness,  a desire  to  please  a 
doting  parent,  the  gaining  of  bread  and 
butter,  and,  sometimes,  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  give  vent  to  musical  feeling. 

So,  too,  the  effects  are  various:  Profanity, 
removal  from  a flat,  insomnia,  nervou.s  de- 
pression, chronic  or  acute  pessimism— and, 
sometimes,  pleasure. 

The  financial  troubles  in  North  Street 
show  at  least  the  thrift  of  the  Italians.  ’Tis 
better  to  have  saved  aud  lost  than  never  to 
have  saved  at  all. 


The  nomination  and  the  defeat  of  Maynard 
are  proofs  of  the  weakness  and  the  strength 
of  the  system  in  New  York  of  appointing  the 
Judiciary.  New  York  has  often  been  fortu- 
nate in  the  result ; but  never  so  fortunate  as 
this  week.  A Judge,  however,  should  not  be 
chosen  by  the  people.  He  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  temptation  of  wrenching  the 
laws  iD  hope  of  winning  popular  favor  that 
may  serve  him  at  the  polls. 

i . 

Another  of  our  American  girls  is  to  wed  an 
English  aristocrat.  Oi  course  “it  is  a pure 
love  match.”  It  is  easy  to  fall  in  love  with 
an  Earl. 


A class  for  women  has  been  formed  in 
Hartford  for  the  study  of  Parliamentary  pro 
cedure.  The  women’s  meetings  at  Chicago 
proved  he  nee.d  of  such  study.  Acquaint- 
ance with  Parliamentary  procedure  would 
also  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  domestic 
discussions. 


Coleridge  once  defined  a gentleman  as  a 
man  with  an  indifference  to  money  matters. 
If  this  definition  be  accepted,  this  is  an  age 
jof  gentlemen;  and  there  are  those,  even 
arntvng- ns, ■wlTtrare^’-pwfi’et  gwittorffitr’’ 

It  is  a curious  reflection  on  royalty  that 
the  generosity  of  Victoria  to  play-actors 
summoned  before  her  arouses  suspicion  of 
an  unbalanced  mind. 

Do  we  not  put  too  high  a value  on  conven- 
tional and  regulated  orthography?  As  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks:  “We  do 

not  greatly  blame  a matjlTor  turn-down 
collars  when  the  vogue  is  ere*;  nor  In  these 
liberal  days  for  theological  eccentricity ; but 
weesteem  hint:  ‘Nilhing’  and  an  outcast  i. 
he  but  drop  a ip’ front  opportunity."  The 
Gazette  argues'  humorously  in  favor  of  free- 
dom in  spelling: 

‘Let  the  reader  take  a pen  in  hand  and  sit  down  and 
,vrite, 4 My  very  dear  wife.’  Clean,  cold  and  correct  this 
speaking  o£  orderly  affection,  settled  and  stereotyped 
long  ago.  In  sncl.  letters  is  butcher's  meat  also  4 very 
E dear.'  Try.  now.  4 Misti  verric  dear©  WyxCt  Is  It  not 
^Immediately  lnmdtalfttfriore  *oit  md  tender?  Is  there 
not  something  exquisitely  pleasant  in  lingering  over  those 
>rednndant  letters,  h aving  each  word,  us  it  were,  with  a 
^reluctant  caress?  Such  spelling  Is  a sott,  domestic,  lov- 
ngly  wasteful  use  of  material.” 


0 


A PBOBIEM  I\  POU  I'K.VEM, 


Lay  sermons  nro  preached  almost  dally,  in 
private  and  in  the  columns  of  the  press,  on 
the  proper  deportment  of  men  and  women. 
The  present  generation  is  self-conscious;  or 
why  is  there  a necessity  for  such  sermons. 
Are  wo  aware  of  the  thinness  of  the  varnish 
that  covers  the  old  Adam?  Do  we  try  to 
conceal  selfishness  by  prating  continually 
about  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  social  walk 
of  life? 

Without  moralizing  further  on  this  sub- 
ject, It  may  be  admitted  that  these  sermons? 
are  often  entertaining.  It  is  pleasant,  for 
instance,  to  road  a symposium  concerning 
tlie  duty  of  a man  when  he  meets  a servant 
of  his  family  in  a street  car:  whether  lie 
should  take  off  his  hat;  whether  he  should 
offer  to  pay  her  faro;  whether  he  should  give 
her  his  place,  and  other  questions  that  occur 
to  the  idle  who  write  letiers  to  newspapers. 

Here,  lor  instance,  is  an  episode  in  every- 
day life  which  ^s  discussed  solemnly  in  an 
English  newspaper:  "An  American  lady, 

who  had  not  been  long  In  London,  but  whose 
husband  occupies  an  important  post  in  our 
capital,  was  shopping  in  Oxford  Stroet  when 
it  came  on  to  rain  rather  last.”  Let  us  stop 
a moment  to  consider  how  delightfully  Eng- 
lish this  is.  As  if  it  made  any  difference 
whether  the  husband  of  the  lady  occupied  an 
important  post  or  was  one  of  an  excursion 
party  doing  London  and  the  suburbs  in  four 
days.  She  hailed  a passing  omnibus. 

“Tlie  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents, 
and  the  omnibus  was  full  of  men  inside,  not 
one  of  whom  moved.  The  American  lady 
was,  meanwhile,  waiting  on  the  footbo  ard. 
Tlie  conductor,  thinking  she  had  mistaken 
her  ’bus,  asked  her  where  she  was  going. 
Whereupon  she  turned  round,  and  looking 
into  the  omnibus  she  replied,  ‘I  guess  I’m 
going  inside  when  one  of  these  gentlemen 
gels  out.’”  Tlie  wri  er  adds  that  the  rebuke 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  tlie  story  is  told 
as  an  instance  of  “tlie  decadence  of  men’s 
manners  at  tlie  present  day.” 

Now  it  is  improbable  that  the  woman  used 
the  phrase  "I  guess”  in  this  connection; 
but  let  it  pass ; the  Englishman  regarded  tlie 
phrase  as  a touch  of  local  color,  an  affidavit 
to  the  reality  of  the  occurrence.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Should  any  one  of  tlie  male  passen- 
gers have  given  up  his  seat  and  exposed  him- 
self to  tlie  rain  ? Does  place  aux  dames  ap- 
1 ply  imperatively  here  ? In  the  first  place  it 
is  not  in  evidence  that  tlie  American  was 
obliged  to  take  that  particular  omnibus. 
She  knew  it  was  full  when  she  hailed  it.  If 
her  husband  held  "an  important  post,”  she 
undoubtedly  had  money  enough  for  a cab; 
and  cabs  are  cheap  and  plentiful  in  London. 
She  might  have  waited  for  another  omnibus, 
for  an  omnibus  in  London  is  not  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert.  No ; like  the  child  in  the 
story,  she  wanted  her  doughnut,,  and  she 
wanted  it  "now,”  That  ,,&y  insisting  on  an 
alleged  privilege  of  her  sex  she  might  cause 
extreme  discomfort  or  possibly  serious  ill- 
ness to  an  unoffending  man  was  as  nothing 
in  her  eyes.  We  spoke  af  moment  ago  of  the 
teller  of  the  story,  as  an  Englishman ; it  is 
beyond  peradventure  a woman,  and  a strong 
believer  in  her  rights. 


In  sayijig  good-by-40  11 
prossetl  a 


! . 


Tlie  death  ofEraffcis  Parkman  is  more 
than  a local  or  a national  loss;  for  his  fame 
is  established  in  two  continents.  His  life 
was  devoted  to  recording  for1  the  world’s 
benefit  tlie  incidents  in  Fr-ttch- American 
history,  and  neither  the  appalling  labor 
necessary  nor  physical  infiimity  discouraged 
him  in  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  resolve 
made  when  lit:  v&s  a young  man  at  Harvard 
College.  We  have  had  native  historians  of 
graoeful  style  , and  liberal  culture,  who 
trea  ed  romantic  chapters  of  American 
history,  whose  books  are  now  questioned  or 
proved  to  tie  inaccurate.  Dut  Mr.  Parkiiian 
was  singularly  painstaking  in  tlie  verifica- 
i tlon  of  statements ; he  had  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  .modern  historian;  he  was  an 
ethnographer,  as  Mantegazza  and  Captain 
| Bur  ion.  Personally  he  was  the  highest  typo 
[of  an  American  citizen,  and  lie  boro  modestly 
j tlie  old  and  mudi-abu-ed  title  of  gentleman. 


p Tlie  important  fact  is  telegraphed  that  a : 
| Mr.  L'zxle  sent  Vice  President  Stevenson  a 
I frabbit’s  foot,  "telling  him  to  use  it  on  that 
i Siugust  body.”  Hqnce  she  repeal  of  tlie  Sher- 


man law.  But  there  was  much  talk  during 


tlie  delay  of  a larger  foot  that  should  be  used 
f, on  the  “august”  body,  and  it  was  tlie  foot 
of  an  indignant  public. 


Looking  at  tlie  French  pantomiinists  in 
town,  one  realizes  .the  force  of  tlie  epitaph 
written  for  himself  by  Gaspard  Debtirau: 


Here  lies  a comedian  who  said  everything 


c and  never  spoke.  ” 


Clinnt  ex- 
“kick  a 

little  more.’7  for  w«  wuuMkjpK^fcot  "better 
government"  iu -some  uJMbjagwns.  If  shu 
was  net  satisfied  yWtnTucJCTry’-s  kicU  she 
must  inUocV^^juipljtp  plcnse. 

And  What  in  the  world  did  Mrs.  Clinnt 
mean  by  saying 'that  ‘‘nearly  all  the  women 
^ho  took  part  in  American  public  affairs 
were  of  Grecian  type,  while  the  men  of  like 
character  were  Roman.”  Tills  sounds  us 
1 though  it  had  come  from  the  month  of  one  of 
the  Ameriijan'  femnlos  encountered  by  tlie 
laic  Martin  Cliuzz  ewit. 


Martin  Chuzzlewit  recalls  the  name  of.tho 
tremendous  Elijah  Pogram,  and  tljo  last  Sat- 
urday Review  finds  a marked  resemblance 
between  tliat  orator  and  Mr.  Ilamlln  Garland. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  East  to  taka  up  ihn 
cudgel  in  reply  to  Mr.  Garland’s  attack  on  her 
literature,  nor  should  we  now  shudder  at  ids 
wild  Western  shriek.  The  Snturday"tleview 
lias  pricked  him  neatly,  although  it  may  take 
him  some  time  to  find  that  the  air  is  out  of 
tile  little  painted  balloon. 


A local  contemporary  indulged  itself  yes  ter 
day  in  this  rhetorical  flight:  “ Her  features 
are  well  cut,  but  they  are  worn  by  the  man- 
ner of  her  life,  like  the  features  of  a gargoyle 
chiseled  on  a weather-beaten  cathedral.’  : 
Deduced  to  its  lowest  terms  the  phrase’  i 
equals,  " She  has  a hard  lace.” 


Tennyson  once  wrote  a play  called 
“Beeket.”  This  play  was  produced  in  New 
Yoik  Wednesday  night.  In  a telegraphic 
dispatch  to  a local  contemporary  there  were 
70  lines  about  the  theatre  fend  its  .managers ; 
28  linos  about  tlie  chief  actor  and  the  ap- 
plause, and  eight  lines  concerning  the  play. 
In  other  words,  Tennyson  putted  tlie  short 


end. 


W //  — 

a chais  ok  i.tfruiiAcr.. 

Charles  Lamb  once  wrote  “A  Complaint 
of  the  Decay  of  Beggars’’  that  tempted 
many  humorists  jind  lovers  of  the  fantastic 
to  leave  tlie  Bar  or  drugs®!-  desk  and  stand 
at  street  corners,  hat  itrjtmd.  Would  that 
lie  were  now  alive  to  kill  with  irony  that 
form  of  begging,  devoid  of  the  quaint  or  the 
picturesque,  the  form  known  among  men  as 
the  “ chain  letter.”  For  the  chain  letter  is 
not  a dead  letter,  as  some  think  ; it  lives  in 
the  mail,  it  propagates,  it  is  a pest. 

T Let  ns  take  an  example,  an  imaginary 
case,  that  is  yet  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason. 

A quiet,  inoffensive,  kindly  disposed  man, 
after  a comfortable  breakfast  and  an  affec- 
tionate parting  with  his  family,  goes  to  his 
office  and,  first,  opens  his  letters.  IIo  finds 
one  from  a stranger,  and  it  may  read  as 
follows : 

“ Dear  Sir  (sometimes  Dear  Friend,  when  tiled 
writer  is  not  even  an  acquaintance): 

“The  boys  of  our  village  iiavo  organized  a 
military  company,  known  as  the  Bugletown 
Battalion.  My  little  soil  Willy  is  Captain. 

“As  the  boys  are  in  moderate  circumstances 
I have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  a chain  of 
) letters  lor  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  money  to  buy 
the  nedessary  equipments  for  the  company. 
The  plan  is  as  follows: 

I "Send  to  Bo  tauarte  Bancs.  Bugletown,  Bo- 
livia county,  this  letter,  by  return  mail,  in- 
closing 10  cents.  Make  thr-o  exact  copies, 
sending  them  to  three  friends,  instructing  ilicm 
I to  continue  the  chain  till  Jan.  1.1804.  Yours 
resnectlully, 

“ B.  Baxgs.” 

Without  considering  the  peremptory  tone, 
or  the  absence  of  thanks  in  advance,  let  us 
ionic  at  the  impudence  of  the  scheme.  A 
stranger  is  a-ked  to  contribute  10  cents  to  a 
cause  in  which  he  is  not  interested ; lie  is 
callel  upon  to  spend  Scents  in  postage;  he  is 
commanded  to  lake  the  trouble  to  make 
three  copies  and  then  bore  three  friends. 
And  for  what  purpose?  That  some  little 
hoys  in  an  obscure  town  may  strut  about  in 

" sqjer-elothes.” 

It  he  is  a weak,  good  natured  man,  the  re- 


ceiver may  say  to  himself,  “ 10  cents  is  a 
tritie;  I’ll  help  the  boys  out;  for  if  I do  not 
do  my  share,  the  chain  will  lie  broken,  and 
the  boys  will  be  disappointed.”  But  lie  has 
lio  right  to  assist  In  spreading  the  iuiisauce, 
in  taking  up  the  time  of  iiis  friends  or 
enemies. 

Nor  should  it  bp  forgotten  that  for  every 
lo  cents  seut  to  Mr.  Bangs  8 cents  goes  to 
the  Government. 

It  is  true  that  the  cause  for  charity  may  be 
more  worthy  than  the  one  here'  stated;  but 
the  inherent  impudence  of  the  beggar  is  none 
| the  less  flagrant.  The  conscientious  man 
will  not  hesitate  a moment  in  the  perform- 
ance of  iiis  duty.  Ife  will  put  tlie  letter  in 
the  waste  basket.  King  Cuplietua  himself 
would  not  have  married  tlie  beggar  maid  if 
she  had  brouglO,  to  him  a chain  Iqttgr. 


Thorn  is  a portrait  of  the  late  Francis 
(Parkman,  painted  by  Mr.  m 1'.  Vinton. 

■ When  it  was  first  exhibited,  itQLltod  mucli 
and  varied  comment.  Tlie  portrait  is  liuug 
in  a room  of  tlm£R.  Botolph  Club,  of  which 
Mr.  Parkman  was  the  lirst  President,  nml  at 
his  death  senior  Vico  President. 


i’liiirsdny  was  Ijoi-,1  Mayor’s  Day  in  Lon- 
don. The  proper  celebration  resulted  for- 
merly in  a dreary  following  day,  if  this  ex- 
tract from  a London  newspaper  of  1824  gives 
any  clue:  “ Thin  at  fen  dance  on  ’Change 
to-day-T-toil!  eyes— languid  countenance— a 
liltle  nervous,  thkjpioriilng— fresh  demand 
lor  soda-Water  -niSi-h  breakfasting  at  the 
coffee  houses  iib<*rt«g  scrags  of  mutton  in 
grf'al  request-- oMifo.ImJed  liead-aciie-shatt 
| ae  liometeai-ly  tormorrow,  my  dear— let  me 
i have  a little  Wroth— deuce  take  the  Lord 
-Mayor— I'll  linyur  again.” 


^ Oiu  Mi*.  Palir  uiaiio  Ilia  lirst  appearance  in 
New  Vpi-K  .us  conductor  of  the  Boston 
^yioplioiiy  Orchestra  this  week.  The  New 
1 ork  newspaper  meu  seem  to  look  at  him 
as, tow;  possibly  .this  is  because  lie  is  re- 
spected and  estefeiued  by  so  many  iu  Boston. 


J hi:  Ncyy  York  Times  man  writes  that  Mr. 
laut-ir'-a  scholarly,  sound,  intelligent  and 
energetic  conductor,  but  it  seems  as  if  tlie 
gods  had  not  made  him  poetical."  The  Now 
York  Herald  may, .says  time  Mr.  Pant-  lias  “ a 
dreamy,  poetic  nature.”  And  thus  tlie 
doctors  disngipoY  : . :■  ■ 

■iBr 


IV  hatever  tlie  cause  of  the  South  Boston 
tragedy  may  be, The  de  ails  of  the  final  scene 
might  have  been  taken  from  a short  story  by 
Zola.  . 


An  Englishman  at  last  appreciates  clams, 
and  he  is  not  ashamed  to  make  his  conies- 
sion  in  a London  newspaper: 

Y\ho,  iu  all  those  benighted  isles,  can  ap- 
preciate clams  at  their  proper  worth?  The  un- 
initiated, sitting  on  high  stools  at  Fraser’s,  will 
have  tlio  choicest  Litiionecks  set  before  tnom, 
ami  yet  push  them  away  af  .er  the  first  has  been 
swallowed,  in  ill-disguised,  sadly  ill-judged 
disgust.  Clams  are  a joy  if  you  add  to  them  but 
salt  and  pepper— cayeinie  by  preference — and  a 
dash  of  lemon  juice:  as  a chowder,  they  are  a 
substantial  dream  to  linger  over;  but  made  into 
soup  they  reach  the  very  topmost  hent  of  thSir 
being*  it  is  tlie  end  for  which  they  were 
created.” 

Yet  there  is  one  fatal  omission  that  shows 
the  Englishman  is  not  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  merits  of  the  clam— he  says  nothing  of 
fried  Littienecks.  And  here  in  Boston  this 
savory  dish  is  not  as  keenly  relished  as  in 
New  York. 


Buildings  designed  for  business  purposes 
have  in  tlie  corridors  printed  rules  defining 
what  must  be  avoided  by  each  tenant  for  tlie 
i Public  good.  Why  should  there  not  be  strin- 
gent ruies  in  apartment  houses?  liules  con- 
cerning the  hours  for  piano  playing,  prohib- 
iting tlie  presence  of  boisterous  or  querulous 
dogs,  and  full  directions  ior  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  a shy  janitor. 


Tlie  decree  of  the  Russian  Post  Office  De- 
partment that  all  registered  letters  are  to  be 
opened  by  the  postmen  in  the  receiver’s 
presence,  and  if  found  to  contain  money 
from  a road  75  per  cent,  of  the  amount  is  to 
be  seized,  is  truly  an  incident  in  opera-bouffe 
government*^ 


It  is  said  that  certain  restless  women  here 
are  ambitious  to  have  a “salon.”  A local 
contemporary  suggests  in  good  faith  that 
J such  women  should  jot  down  in  a note  book 
all  jokes  and  “admirable  bits  of  repartee 
which  are  floating  about,”  that  there  may  be 
no  lack  of  “conversation.”  But  such  a 
salon  would  be  a hothouse  for  the  forcing 
of  chestnuts. 


If  it  is  true  that  the  verdict  of  certain 
“leaders  in  society u may  settle  the  fate  of  a 
play  in  Boston,  these  authorities,  should  be 
grouped  in  a committee  subject  to  tlie  ap- 
proval of  the  Mayor,  and  there  should  be 
fees  attached  to  tlie  pleasant  duty. 


No  wonder  that  Western  colleges  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  professors  from  the 
East,  as  long  as  such  men  as  Mr.  Rockefeller 
give  them  half  a million  in  an  off-hand  way. 
And  yet  the  colleges  that  are  endowed  heav- 
ily are  fond  of  pleading  poverty. 


Miss  Pullman’s  dot  of  .$2,000,000  will  not 
go  far  in  maintaining  the  twenty-eight  cas- 
tles of  Prince  von  Isenberg-Birstein.  What 
can  a man  do  with  twenty-eight  castles  any- 
way? The  celebrated  King  of  Bohemia  had 
only  seven. 


Mr.  Faelten’s  remark  that  the  most  seri- 
ous; obstacle  in  the  work  aWtlioNew  Eng- 
land Conservatory  is  insufficient  prepara- 
tion might  he  applied  to  other  schools  and  to 
occupations. 


^fffH 
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Boston,  November  5, 1893. 

Till-,  first  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  concerts  of 
:he  uinth  season  was  given  Monday  evening,  the 
I dOth,  in  Chickering  Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 

iluarte:.  F major,  op.  39 Beethoven 

r Haydn 

J : tet,F  major,  op.  8S Brahms 

The  second  violin  in  the  quintet  was  played  by  Mr.  Max 

I Zach. 

I was  unable  to  hear  this  concert,  as  I assisted  at  the 
execution  of  “ Faust”  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  but  I am  told 
>n  good  authority  that  the  concert  was  one  of  unalloyed 
pleasure.  Mr.  Paur  was  present,  and  if  hearty  applause  is 
an  index  of  delight,  he  appreciated  fully  the  excellence  of 
[ the  ensemble.  We  have  here  no  concerts  of  purer  musical 
worth  than  those  given  by  the  Kneisel  quartet. 


Marie  I avary  and  her  own  Grand  English  Opera 
C impany”  were  at  the  Globe  Theatre  last  week.  The  opera 
of  Monday  night  was  “ Faust.”  The  cast  was  as  follows 

Chas.  O.  Bassett 

\ alentine Emil  Steger 

Brander Dudley 

Mcphisto Conrad  Behrens 

"'';e  c Helen  Von  Doenhoft 

Martha  Sara  Carr 

Marguerite Mari#Tavary 


The  day  of  this  performan^I  happened  to.read  in  the 
1 an  article  entitled 


• Pah  Mall  Gazette  ” an  articTT entitled,  “ A Priest’s  Opin- 
ion on  Gounod  s 'Works.”  Some  of  the  sentences  are  in 
doubtful  taste,  perhaps  ; at  least  if  there  is  any  sense  in 
-he  Latin  said  about  the  dead  ; for  the  priest  reminds  one 
a little  of  Andrea  De  Basso  in  his  “ Ode  to  a Dead  Body.” 
But  listen  to  this  : “ The  injury  done  by  ‘ Faust  ’ to  souls 

feminine  was,  within  the  range  of  the  abbe’s  personal 
knowledge,  widespread  and  deep.  * * * Gounod  was 
a man  as  George  Sand  was  a woman  of  genius.  But  his 
erotism  made  him  hysterical  and  unhealthy.  When  he 
found  that  what  was  morbid  paid,  he,  without  being  aware 
of  his  motives,  stuck  to  it.  It  was  also  delightful  to  him  to 
oe  worshipped,  under  the  cloak  of  religious  emotion,  by 
-harming  persons  who  were  fit  subjects  for  the  discipline 
o:  a penitentiary.  * * * * No  musician  ever  lived 
who  had  a worse  effect  upon  the  morals  of  fashionable 
a omen.  1 hey,  after  an  audition  of  his  sacred  music,  were 
ready  for  a plunge  into  the  kind  of  deadly  sin  that  leads  to 
the  divorce  court.” 

This  learned  priest  would  indorse  the  once  famous  dia- 
tr  oe  ot  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  who  saw  lost  female  souls  shooting 
through  the  roof  of  any  opera  house  where  “ Faust”  was 

;oul  was  lost  Monday  night,  unless  profanity  is 
enable  sin.  No  woman’s  blood  was  heated  ; no 
ivas  rebellious  ; no  fevered  dream  followed  waking 
g Charles  Bassett  was  “ Faust,”  and  behaved 
Marguerite  ” “ just  like  a perfect  gentleman.” 
ould  neither  be  pleasant  nor  profitable  to  speak  at 
concerning  the  performance.  Mr.  Gabriel,  the  con- 
, did  his  best  to  control  his  orchestral  force  or  weak- 
i-:t  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  orchestra  did 
ltd  work.  The  redeeming  features  of  the  evening 
ome  excellent  moments  of  Mrs.  Tavary.  Mr.  Bas- 
ng  pleasantly  as  a rule,  too  pleasantly.  “Faust’’ 
pie  cause  to  kill  ’.alentine.”  “ Mephistopheles ” 
•-•d  like  a college  professor,  a traveling  companion  to 
g man  interested  in  arcbaeologic  pursuits.  “ Sie- 
as  a country  sport. 

rgucrite’s  garden  was  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
'M  for  alentine  s ” death  included  a queer 
r:.  a Roman  triumphal  arch  and  the  street  of  a 
with  patent  awnings  and  hitching 
and  there  was  the  spire  of  a meet- 
ance. 


But  no 
aa  unpar 


concert,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  pleasant  music  of 
Bazzini  was  played  agreeably.  I am  told  that  the  Haydn 
quartet  was  played  delightfully,  and  that  Mr.  T.  Adamow- 
ski  gave  the  Beethoven  romanza  with  much  taste.  The 
next  concert  will  be  the  21st. 

Tuesday  evening  the  Russian  choir,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Lineff,  gave  the  entertainment  known  as  “The 
Russian  Wedding  ” in  Music  Hall.  It  was  the  second  of 
the  Suffolk  musicales. 


MUSIC, 


The  Tavary  company  appeared  Tuesday  evening  in  a 
double  bill— “ Pagliacci  ” and  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana.” 
“ Pagliacci  ” was  given  for  the  first  time  in  this  city  and 
with  the  following  cast : 

£ani.° Payne  Clarke 

Joni° Emil  Steger 

Sylvi° Arthur  Seaton 

^epPe William  Stephens 

Marie  Tavary 


The  performance  was  bad,  very  bad.  He  that  had  not 
seen  the  music  could  not  have  gained  any  idea  of  it  from 
orchestra,  chorus,  or  principals.  There  was  one  exception: 
that  was  the  honest  and  moving  delivery  by  Mr.  Clarke  of 
" Canio’s  ” pathetic  air  at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 

It  is  my  impression — and  it  is  only  an  impression,  for  I 
have  not  yet  heard  the  opera  decently  sung  or  acted— that 
the  second  act  is  a masterpiece  ; that  neither  the  frivolity 
of  the  light  woman,  nor  the  mad  hate  of  the  hunchback, 
nor  the  avenging  fury  of  the  “ Pagliaccio,”  who  suddenly 
saw  red,  escaped  this  dramatist  in  music. 

How  fortunate  was  Leoncavallo  in  his  libretto  ! This 
story  may  be  a true  tale  of  a day  in  Calabria,  but  the  idea 
is  not  new  to  the  stage.  Plays  in  Spanish,  French  and 
English  have  been  developed  from  the  same  motiv. 

There  s “ La  Femme  de  Tabarin,”  a “ tragi-parade  ” in 
one  act,  by  Catulle  Mendes,  first  brought  out  at  the  Thea- 
tre-Libre,  Paris,  in  November,  1887.  I believe  the  inciden- 
tal music  was  composed  by  Chabrier. 

Here’s  the  story  of  this  “parade.”  “ Francisquine,”  the 
wife  of  “ Tabarin,”  irons  her  petticoats  in  the  player’s 
booth.  A musketeer  saunters  along,  stops  and  makes  hot 
love  to  her.  She  listens  greedily. 

Tabarin  ” enters  just  after  she  has  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  other  man.  “ Tabarin  ” is  drunk— drunker 
than  usual.  He  adores  his  wife;  he  falls  at  her  feet;  he 
entreats  her  ; he  threatens  her.  Meanwhile  the  crowd 
gathers  to  see  the  “parade.”  “Tabarin”  mounts  the 
platform,  and  tells  openly  of  his  jealousy.  He  calls  his 
wife  ; she  does  not  answer.  He  opens  the  curtains  behind 
him  ; there  he  sees  her  in  the  arms  of  the  musketeer. 

Tabarin  ’’snatches  up  a sword,  stabs  his  wife  in  the  breast, 
and  he  comes  back  to  the  stage  with  starting  eyes  and 
hoarse  voice.  The  crowd  marvels  at  the  passion  of  his 
play.  “Francisquine,”  bloody,  drags  herself  along  the 
boards.  She  chokes  ; she  cannot  speak.  “ Tabarin,”  mad 
with  despair,  gives  her  the  sword,  begs  her  to  kill  him. 
She  seizes  the  sword,  raises  herself,  hiccoughs,  gasps  out 
the  word  “ Canaille  ! ” and  dies  before  she  strikes. 

In  the  opera  by  Pessard,  which  is  entitled  “ Tabarin,” 
there  is  a reconciliation  at  the  end  between  the  husband 
and  the  imprudent  wife.  I do  not  know  the  story  of  Bous- 
quet’s  “ Tabarin  ” (1852),  but  it  is  my  impression  that  it  is 
concerned  with  the  courting  by  “ Tabarin  ” of  Francisquine. 


I shall  now  only  add  that  in  the  second  act  of  ‘ • Pagliacci  ” 
I noticed  a singular  resemblance  between  the  opening 


measures  of  the  andantino  in  A (in  the  “ Commedia  ”)  and 
the  opening  measures  of  the  “ Madrigal  ” in  Delibe’s  suite, 
“ Le  roi  s’amuse.”  Yet  I suppose  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Leoncavallo  ever  heard  the  suite. 


It 


“ Cavalleria  Rusticana  ” was  cast  as  follows  : 

Lola Helen  von  Doenhoff 

Lucie Sara  Carr 

Turiddu Payne  Clarke 

Alfio Emil  Steger 

Santuzza Irene  Pevny 

The  performance  was  furious  and  untuneful.  Miss  Pevny 
showed  decided  temperament.  I should  like  to  hear  her 
under  more  favorable  conditions. 
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ve  its  first  concert  of  the  sixth  I 
. The  program,  as  announced, 

’ flat  major  by  Haydn  ; Beet- 
nd  pianr  and  a quartet ' in  B 
law  Weber,  which  according 
dea  1 ‘ the  first  prize  at  the  recent 
t St.  Petersburg.”  Mr.  Moldauer 
and  the  second  violin  was  played  I 
;artet  by  Bazzini  was  put  in  the 
umber.  I hear'  .My  a part  of  the-. 


Mr.  Arthur  Beresford,  the  bass  of  the  quartet  of  Trinity 
Church,  gave  a vocal  recital  in  Chickering  Hall  Wednes- 
day evening.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Norman  McLeod, 
pianist.  The  program  was  long  and  varied,  ranging  from  J 
Bach’s  “ Vergiss  mein  nicht  ” to  “The  Vicar  of  Bray.” 
Mr.  Beresford  has  a voice  of  large  compass  and  agreeable  , 
quality.  I am  told  that  the  concert  gave  much  pleasure 
and  showed  the  advance  of  the  singer  during  the  past 
year,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  occasionally  forgot 
the  size  of  the  hall  and  was  too  robust  in  his  treatment  of  a 
song  requiring  delicacy,  not  force. 


.Gounod 


The  Counod  Memorial  Concert  given 
by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich. 

A concert  in  memory  of  Charles  Gounod  was 
jriven  lost  evening  in  Stelneri  Hall  by  Mr.  tVit- 
belm  IRinrioh,  tenor,  .votistel  bv  .Mr.  Fritz 
Lic  e,  cellist,  .Mr.  Aifretl  tie  fcLve,  violinist, 
atiti  .Mr.  Howard  M&tco  u I’icknor,  realir. 

Tne  uro  r i mints  was  as  follow, ; 

“ L’i  Won  Una  ” 

" llie  Vuu:i4  Nu. i " ' seim'itc-l 

u; -I  L-y  i.  omits, l with  -.iloat  i A;  it  I tuM  " 

MettaUtlo.. OfUliotl 

< troiu  .n-.uiii , ti  Anr,  ’taltojoio.) 

( Bare.  >n>lU* *s  < cello  ol>lkj:tioi  t 

< a.  VVnist*  v 

O’-  *'  .Ditties  la  Jeu.tt*  Utile  ' . 

Lu  BioiKuiiii  ” is  a little  lyric  poem  bv  the 
Italian  Z and  the  12  melodies  of  Gounod 

are  set  to  the  Italian  words  alter  the  manner  of 
the  lusca'h  V ornsl  o.  The  music  was  written 
during-  Gounod's  stay  in  London,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Italian  poet  was  translated  into 
French  verse  by  the  comooser  and  offered  as  a 
sweetmeat  to  Georgina  Weldon,  in  token  of  his 
regard  and  esieem  for  the  w<, man  who  after- 
ward sue  t him  for  board,  washing  and  light. 

1 he  song  > tell  of  a love  affair  that  begins  in 

amiable  sentimentalism  and  ends  in  the  cem- 
etery. ’ Tor  “ la  Biondin  i,”  the  wife,  dies,  and 
the  poet  plants  tiowers  on  her  grave.  It  is  the 
poet  who  is  iu  the  habit  ot  surviving,  whether 
he  be  widower,  as  her-*,  or  mourning  lover: 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  able  to  sing  o f his 
grief. 

As  far  back  as  1850,  Gounod’s  arrangement 
of  Schubert’s  "Young -Nun”  was  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Society  of  Young  Artists,  con- 
ducted uy  Pasdeloun.  It  was  then  arranged 
lor  piano,  violin,  ’cello,  and  barmomcorcJ  *, 
wdicU  was  a new  instrument  invented  by 
Uebain.  In  this  instrument  fr  *e  reedv  were 
combined  with  metal  string-*,  it  was  a union 
ot  a harinontum  and  a piano  in  one  case,  and 
with  one  tcey-boaid.  Pontecouiant  describes  it 
m ins  Organographie,”  and  .ays  that  ihe  har- 
m -ill  cor  de  produced  a pleisinr  imitation  of 
i he  harp  accompanying  a wind  instrument. 


Gounod  was  undoubted l^w.otie  of  the  greatest 
of  song  writers,  and  liis  melotlieg  are  too  seldom 
heard  in  concert  halls;  but  it  would  be  foolish  to 
claim  that  each  of  these  " Biondifip  <-o  ;gs  is  a 
masterpiece.  " The  .Letter ’’lufljt  •'The  Sere- 
uade  are  more  familiar  thaujMFirfcompamoiis, 
and  with  good  reason. 


Mr.  Heinrich  sang'  them  songs  with  the  words 
I to  b is  of  n 


of  his  own  translation  and  to  b is  oivn  piano  ac- 
companiment.. He  sang-  with  i'eeltaig'  and  gave 
the  audience  much  pleasure.  Tliojother  gentle- 
men contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  even- 
ing, and  Mr.  licknor  told  the  simple  and1  sad 
story  ol  the  lovers  in  a graceful  manner. 


It  is  eminently  fit  that  men  who  meet  in 
Loudon  to  com nib’ui orate  the  hanging  of  Chi- 
cago AnarchWte  sb»q]d  a mil  a ud  the  fiend  of 
the  Barcelona. Theatre.  • 


In  these  day^  of  intense  opera,  in 

which  the  dramatic  is  consulted  rather  than 
that  which  is  vofcai,  Adeliya  Patti  seems  an 
agreeable  anacliroiiis^jp^^ 


SAB  BALTIC  IKBEIitLARITV. 

> • 

Sunday  \s  supposed  to  be  a day  of  rest  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  Christian  world: 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a relief 
from  tlie  routine  of  weekly  worldly  employ- 
ment; an  opportunity  for  self-introspection 
and  resolve ; a halting  place  for  spiritual  re- 
freshment. Rest  is  not  necessarily  inaction. 
But  so  far  as  worldly  cares  are  concerned- 
Sunday  is  supposed  to  bring  a change  in 
thought,  and  to  be  a holiday  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  many  excellent  peo- 
ple awake  Monday  morning,  not  only  unre- 
lreshed  but  logy  ? They  crawl  to  work  like 
the  schoolboy  described  by  Jaques.  They 
are  even  ready  to  call  the  day  a stupid  one; 

I or  they  accuse  the  minister  of  prosiness;  or 
; the  children  asked  too  many  questions  before 
L^oing  to  Sunday  School.  They  did  not  en 
joy  the  Sunday  in  any  way. 

Now,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  fault  was 
due  to  their  own  intemperance  and  irregu- 
larity, habits  that  iu  many  households  are 
confirmed.  For  the  apparently  temp,era1je 
are  often  the  most  intemperate. 

Sunday  is  to  many  a day  of  regular  irregu- 
larity. They  sleep  later  than  usual,  they  lie 
abed  after  sleep  lias  lied.  They  eat  a richer, 
heavier  breakfast  at  a latter  hour.  • Old.  tiSJ- 
dition  in  New  England  decreed  that  nothing 
hot  should  be  eaten  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the 
day  was  then  almost  universally  called.  A 
more  recent  tradition  decrees  fi  peculiar  mix-, 
ture,  of  which  the  chief  ingredients  are  Bos- 
ton brown  bread,  baked  beans,  eggs,  fish- 
balls  and  coffee.  As  there  is  more  time 
deglutition,  more  is  eaten. 

Then  comes  the  second  irregularity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  code  of  servantdoni,  the 
heaviest  meal  must  of  a Sunday  be  pul  on 
the  table  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  man 
accustomed  to  a light  lunch  in  the  middle  of 


for 


rtl 


the  day  is  compel led"  oiim^  In  -.even  to 

follow  a heavier  breakfast  with  a hoarier 
meal,  in  defiance,  ayain,  of  old  New  England 
tradition,  special  card  is  taken  to  have  this 
early  dinner  varied  and  toothsome.  Thus 
fed,  a man’s  mind  is  a blank  and  Ins  limbs 
aro  sluggish  or  even  without  life,  Un- 
less he  bo  of  heroic,  epic  digestion. 
As  a rule  the  man  fails  asleep,  and 
ft  Is  a sodden  sleep,  lie  has  no  appetite  for 
supper,  wilt  oh  consists,  when  it  is  served,  of 
a little  cold  meat,  with  much  preserve  "hud 
cake.  But  about  10  o’clock  he  begins  to 
grow  hungry ; lie  may  do  foraging  under  do- 
mestic tire;  as  a rule,  aud  always  when  he  is. 
timid,  he  goes  hungry  to  bed.  Is  this  sketch 
overdrawn?  Or  what  wonder  that  the  man 
wakes  Monday  un  ref  res  lied? 

There  are  men  and  women  now  living,  and 
they  need  not  be  of  ripe  old  age,  who  re- 
member in  the  village  of  their  youth  two 
services,  ic^ig,  often  austere,  separated"  only 
by  a lunch  of  bread  and  butter,  cheese, 
doughnuts  eaten  solemnly  near  the  6hurcb, 
and  in  pleasant  weather  in  the  graveyard. 
This  diet  may  not  have  been  of:  great 
physical  benefit ; but  if  it  was  an  error;  it  was 
an  error  on  tile  side  of  temperance.  Cer- 
tainly the  mind  was  not  dulled,  the  stomach 
was  not  clogged. 

Tor  again  let  it  be  said,  intemperance  is  by 
no  means  synonymous  with  drunkeneuness. 
Gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword.  “Asa 
lamp  is  choked  with  a multitude  of  oil,  or  a 
little  fire  with  overmuch  wood  quite  extin- 
guished, so  is  the  natural  heat  with  immod- 
erate eating  strangled  in  the  body." 

COKCUKMJIe  FUHMTUKE. 

There  has  always  been  a fashion  in  fur- 
niture. Now  it  is  said  there  is  yearly  rota- 
tion in  the  style  of  furniture,  as  iAthe  shape 
of  the  hat  or  tile  woman's  gown.  ‘The  side- 
board of  this  year  may  not  be  the  sideboard 
of  the  next.  There  is  fretting  in  conse- 
quence; the  believers  in  outward  show  see 
an  endless  procession  of  tables,  chairs,  bed- 
steads, divans  ascending  and  descending  the 
stairs  of  apartment  houses.  Money  is  wasted 
by  people  of  limited  means. 

The  rich  can  indulge  themselves  easily  in 
such  caprices,  but,  as  a rule,  they  are  indif- 
ferent in  the  matter.  They  buy  handsome 
furniture  when  they  go  to  housekeeping,  and 
they  snap  derisive  thumbs  at  the  decree  of  a 
seller.  The  father,  who  remembers  how  the 
old  furniture  in  the  country  town  of  his 
youth  was  often  sold  at  auction  for  a song, 
smiles  at  the  price  paid  by  his  daughter  for  a 
table  that  may  have  stood  in  her  grand- 
mother’s room;  he  is  willing  to  gratify  the 
fancy;  but  any  novelty  in  furniture  does  not 
of  itself  cause  him  uneasiness. 

It  has  been  said  that  Americans  have  no 
home  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word. 
An  American  seldom  dies  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born.  He  seldom  lives  in  his 
latter  years  in  the  house  from  which  his 
father  was  buried.  There  is  not  with  many 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  household 
gqods  oE  generations. 

The  dwelling  in  flats  aud  in  hotels  destroys 


in  a measure  the  peculiar  sense  of  ownership 
and  companionship  in  inanimate  tilings.  A 
chair  is  merely  a thing  to  sit  in  ; it  is  seldom,^ 
when  empty  to  the  eye,  filled  with  association1 
in  the  mind.  “The  Old  Arm  Chair"  is  a 
song,  rather  than  a fact.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  age,  hut  when  death  removes  the 
user  the  thing  once  used  by  him  is  not  appar- 
ently so  reverenced  as  in  former  years. 
There  is  more  of  sullen  grief  in  the  loneli- 
ness than  lively  hope  or  pious  recollection. 

There  is  perhaps  a lack  of  individuality  in 
the  choice  and  use  of  furniture.  Why  should 
one  home  he  exactly  like  another  ? far  as 
outward  appearances  go,  a woman  when 
calling  on  a friend  may  well  imagine  that  she 
is  in  her  own  sitting  room.  Why  should  one 
tabW  be  exactly  like  another?  Why  should 
chairs  be  bought  by  the  frozen?  Even  the 
bear  in  the  fairy  story  had  his  own  porringer, 
his  own  chair;  and  lie  resented  their  use  by 
another.  Irregularity  in  the  adornment  of 
house  is  more  to  be  commended  than  slavis 
adherence  to  conventionality  and  a burning 
desire  to  have  the  latest  thing  in  furnit: 


“ Lohengrin  ” was  given  Wednesday  night  by  tile  Tavnry 
Company.  “ The  Bohemian  Girl”  was  sung  in  the  after- 
noon, but  I dodged  it. 

The  cast  in  “ Lohengrin  ” was  as  follows 

King  Henry 

Telramund 

The  Herald 


Lohengrin. 

Ortrud 

Elsa 


• Conrad  Behrens 

Emil  Sieger 

.. Arthur  Seaton 
.Charles  Bassett  I 
en  von  DoenhofI 


.Marie  Tavary 

I have  not  the  heart  to  speak  of  the  performance  in  detail. 
Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Bassett  as  “ Lohengrin  ? ” 

Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Steger  as  “ Telramund  ? ” 

The  attempts  of  the  singers  were  no  doubt  honest,  but  an 
attempt  is  not  a performance. 

Mrs.  Tavary  and  Mr.  Behrens  showed  often  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  routine  work  ; but  this  is  all  that  can 
| be  said  by  way  of  praise.  The  attempt  to  give  the  opera 
was  rank  impudence. 

* 

* * 

“ Pagliacci  ” and  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana  ” were  repeated 
Thursday  and  Friday;  “Lohengrin”  was  sung  at  the 
Saturday  matinhe,  and  “ II  Trovatore  ” was  sung  last  night. 

* 

* * 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  his  last  Chopin  recital  in  thicker-  1 
ing  Hall  Thursday  afternoon.  He  played  allegro  de  con- 
cert , barcarolle  ; fantaisie  impromptu;  nocturne,  op.  27,  No. 

2 , fantaisie,  op.  49  ; scherzo,  op.  31 ; preludes,  op.  28,  Nos. 
15,  16,  19,  24;  ballade,  op.  38;  mazourka,  op.  41,  No.  3; 
waltzes,  op.  64,  No.  2,  op.  42. 

De  Pachman  was  in  high  spirits.  His  delivery  of  the 
scherzo,  the  preludes,  the  ballade  and  the  mazourka  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  You  are  right  about  his 
fortissimo  ; it  is  often  blurred  ; but  Thursday  this  fault 
was  not  so  much  in  evidence.  His  playing  of  the  scherzo 
was  marvelous  ; indeed  I do  not  remember  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  any  performance  in  that  genre  that 
equaled  or  even  approached  it.  The  audience  was  enthu- 
siastic from  the  start,  and  with  good  cause. 

After  the  concert  I heard  the  eminent,  the  egregious 
pianist  confide  to  Mrs.  Eames-Story  that  his  stomach  was 
in  wretched  condition. 

* 

* * 

I wish  to  thank  “ Raconteur  ” for  his  defense  of  Verlaine 
et  al.  in  The  Musical  Courier  of  the  1st. 

I take  at  random  a Boston  Symphony  program  book  and 
I open  it  carelessly.  The  page  is  87.  Here  is  a sentence  : 
In  fact  this  quiet  little  passage  does  play  something  of 
the  role  of  conclusion  theme,  for  it  leads  directly  to  the 
double  dotted  double  bar  or  repeat — the  first  part  of  the 
movement  is  at  an  end,  and  there  has  been  no  second 
theme,  no  real  conclusion  theme,  nothing  but  a long  de- 
velopment of  the  first  theme,  an  almost  unheard  of  form 
for  the  first  part  of  the  first  movement  of  a symphony.” 
Now  this  was  written  by  a clever  man  concerning  Goetz’ 
symphony. 

I open  another  book  and  I find  this  passage:  “The 
royal  magnificences  of  the  sunset  have  passed,  the  solemn 
beatitude  of  the  night  is  at  hand,  but  not  yet  here  ; the 
ways  are  veiled  with  shadow  and  lit  with  dresses,  white, 
that  the  hour  has  touched  with  blue,  yellow,  green,  mauve 
and  undecided  purple  ; the  voices  ? strange  contraltos  ; the 
forms  ? not  those  of  men  or  women,  hut  mystic,  hybrid 
creatures,  with  hands  nervous  and  pale  and  eyes  charged 
with  eager  and  fitful  light  * * * ■ un  soir  equivoque 
d’automne,’  * * * les  belles  pendent  reveuses  a nos 
bras.” 

The  former  quotation  was  written  about  music  by  a 
musician.  The  latter  quotation  was  written  about  a poet  > 
by  a cynical  enthusiast. 

And  the  latter  is  music. 

These  symbolists,  these  decadents  at  least,  suggest  the 


correspondence  of  perfumes,  colors  and  sounds.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  “Raconteur”  feels  the  music  of 
these  lines  of  Baudelaire  : 

II  est  des  parfums  frais  comme  des  chairs  d’enfants 
Uoux  comme  les  hautbois,  verts  comme  les  prairies. 

* 

* * 

The  program  of  the  fourth  Symphony  concert  was  as 
follows : 

Symphony  in  F minor,  op.  12 Richard  Strauss 

Recitative  “De  cet  affreux  combat,”  and  Aria  “Pleurez! 

pleurez,  mes  yeux  ! ” from  “Le  Cid.” .Massenet 

Symphonic  poem,  “Le  Rouet  d’Omphale ” isaint-Saens 

Aria,  “Ah  ! si  la  liberte,”  from  “ Armide  ” . . ’ Gluck 

Akademische  Fest  Ouverture ' ’ Brahms 

Mrs.  Eames-Story  was  the  singer. 

This  was  an  interesting  and  excellent  concert.  The  per- 
formance of  the  orchestra,  from  the  technical  and  from  the 
puiely  aesthetic  point  of  view,  left  almost  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Mr.  Paur  showed  himself  in  the  symphony  to  be  a 
man  of  passion  ; passion  did  not  scorn  precision,  precision 
was  fluid,  not  metronomic. 

The  symphony,  I am  told,  was  played  for  the  first  time 
at  these  concerts.  Strauss  is  a hyper-modern.  He  has  the 
gift  of  arresting  the  attention  of  the  hearer.  In  this  sym- 
phony he  arrests  by  the  expression  of  the  thought  rather 
than  by  the.  thought  itself.  The  instrumentation  is  inge- 
nious, effective.  There  are  noble  passages  of  music,  as  in 


the  fiisF^Uiinl  aim  fourth  movements,  m el  an 

clmly  vagueness,  as  in  the  first  movement.  Vague  ideas 
that  suggest  arc  superior  to  dear  triteness.  It  is  a strange 
woik,  full  of  passion,  virility  ; there  is  mysticism  ; there  is 
little  that  is  sensuous  ; there  is  considerable  that  is  melo- 
dramatic; a stroug  work,  superior  to  the  “ Don  Juan  ;"l 
but  it  is  long,  so  long  ! - 

Mrs.  Eames-Story  sang  with  marked  dignity  of  carriage, 
with  purity  of  voice  and  style.  Her  performance  was  ad- 
mirable. The  accompaniments  were  played  most  sympa- 
thetically under  Mr.  Paur’s  direction. 

* 

* * 

1 here  will  be  no  Symphony  concert  this  week.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  concert  of  the  1 8th  includes  Mozart’s 
“ Jupiter  ” symphony,  Brahms’  double  concerto  for  violin 
and  'cello,  Haydn’s  symphony  in  D. 

A Gounod  memorial  concert  will  be  given  by  Messrs 
William  Heinrich  and  Fritz  Giese  in  Stcinert  Hall  Satur- 
day  evening. 

A Gounod  memorial  concert  will  be  given  in  Sleeper 
Hall  next  Thursday  evening.  Mr.  Elson  will  deliver  an 
address.  Compositions  by  Gounod  will  be  sung  by  Mrs. 
Byrnes,  Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Leimer  and  Messrs  Rotoli 
Dunham  and  Meyn.  Messrs.  H.  M.  Dunham  and  Emil 
Mahr  will  play  arrangements  from  Gounod’s  compositions 
Miss  Marguerite  Hall’s  first  vocal  recital  will  be  given  in 
Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  14th,  at  3 o’clock 
The  program  is  of  unusual  interest. 

The  program  of  the  second  Kneisel  Quartet  concert 
November  13,  in  Chickering  Hall,  will  include  Smetana’s 
E minor  quartet,  Schubert’s  piano  trio  in  E fiat  major 
Beethoven’s  quartet  in  E flat  major.  Mrs.  Emil  Paur  will 
be  the  pianist. 

Mr.  B.J.  Lang  will  lecture  on  “Cause  and  Effect  in 
Pianoforte  Playing,”  in  Chickering  Hall,  on  Friday  after- 
noon, November  10,  at  3 o’clock. 

.Manager  John  Graham  has  enlisted  the  services  of  a host 
ot  popular  artists  for  his  annual  concert  at  the  Hollis  Street 
1 heatre,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  26th  inst. 

Mr.  Gerard  Russo,  harper,  will  have  the  assistance  of  the 
National  Guard  military  band  and  a large  number  of  solo- 
ists at  his  annual  concert  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  next 
Sunday  evening  . P„1UP  Hale. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Opinions  of  French  Compo- 
sers Concerning  Pantomime. 


A l'  aw  ords  in  Regard 
Musical  Connubiality. 


to 


News  aud  Gross  :p  o|  Foreign  aud 
Eomestic  Events. 


; Some  of  our  musicians  have  wondered  at  tho 
Wormnr  ?-Pian°  in  the  orch«s'ra  allotted  by 

to  the  »a.ie  of 

th^t  tvl  Pr°^KUa  0tl,ers  hare  wondered 
! In  Krinr'u  &ll0llUl  'yrito  for  any  pantomime. 

! attLi-J  ? he  younK  and  am oi tions  composer 
1 after  remit  T”  *U“a  ««  does  not  strive 
I furnsT  ln  C,mmb<>r  OI-  Concert  hail : he 

does  n i iSTCe5S  ln  oper,lic  composition.  He 
T t/hsdain  the  opera-bouffe;  he  does  not 
Vi  , ,Vle  say,‘ete.  Bizet  wroto  "D.cteur 
Miracle.”  an  act  of  “Ma.brough.”  and  an 
operette- vaudeville,  ••  Sol-si-rd-piTpan.”  Ch“ 
"L'Etoile.”  an  opera-bouffe.  from 
'C  * Francis  Wilson  look  ins  “ Merrv  Mon 
arch.”  Ambroise  Thomas  beiran  wnh  a lUtlo 
one  act  opora-comique ; Massenet’s  first  attempt 

running VF  ” ,fas'“°"’  Tbere  >■’  no  need  of 
running  through  the  catalogue  of  the  younger 
1 renciiinen  who  are  now  trying  their  hand  at 
opera-bouffe  or  pantomime. 

; There  once  was  a man  named  Jules  Fleury 

Lffghtfuliv  cW°rl<J  33  Cham'-fl<mry.4who  wrote 
! ^ ? mauy  thl,les  He  told 

v ’ , a fascinating  manner- witness.  “Le 

fesTur  Turck  • -T'  ' °r  >es  Enfa'‘ts  du  Pro- 
TJ  , k'  ,e  was  interested  in  the  his- 

sz »sr*iu" 1 hs  “*■  “■•«'**»  —a 

And  ChaniDlleury  wrote  about  music 

fi-  Tof  : : Ho  ™ one  of  the 

first  of  the  Haguentes,  and  as  long  ago  as  18(10 
^expressed  his  devotion  in  a D*LZVo\™ 

theories.01”*1103'  P°Uein"  !ausU  at  him  *nd  his 
o/bThT  Cha,!lpi1oury  wl>°  likened  the  music 

ingbanm  °nce  raad6  wwMUoni  concern, 
mjj  pantoiimno  music  • •* 

Played  in  pantomime  according  to  Urn  note  ° the 
show  was  then  oul,  tho  dance.  freUed  seriously 


i'he  actor  tvMiio  longer  inspired;  , 
is  were  oour  od ' amt  T«<tu'atJsO.  as 
f a minuet.  The  orchestra.  however  bad!1.  organ- 
Ded.  ha*  often.  at  tuck  a aiow,  thrown  mi into 
au  ecstasy  unknown  at  .4”  concert  of  the  Con- 
servator'- Hired  violins,  a viola,  ft  c'nrifiet,  a 
hor  I a-  'i  a double  bass  often  may.  without  ; 
Knowing  the  fact,  nieces  hr  Mozart  and  Gluck. 

, which  are  taken  from  old  volumes.  The  cornet 
should  bo  suppressed  ami  replaced  hy  an  oboet> 
a tiu.e  and  a ’cello.  Whan,  you  accompany* 
tnime«.  you  need  soft  music;  now  live  y,  now 
melancholy,  which  yet  will  nbt  disturb  this 
world,  so  full  of  Calm."  -ha 

i'aul  Hueounet  consulted  the  opiuions  of 
','r.nch  composers  of  to-dav  concerning  Clisico- 
tl . -tv's  propositions,  and  a symposium  arranged 
l>y  him  was  on.dished  lately  bv  Ernest  Koib  in 
Paris,  lhe  book  is  entertaining  and  suggestive 
to  a musician. 

Massenet  would  not  be  interviewed,  although 
he  once  wrote  a pantomime  for  plana  But  ne 
sail,  "Have  1 not  given  to  the  pantomime  the 
best  of  my  puni Is,  \ idal.  Missa.  Hahn  ’ 

Vidal  believes  in  the  piano  as  sole  accom- 
paniment. When  he  wrote  the  music  to 
■•pierrot  Assassin,”  of  which  I spoke  last  Sun- 
day, lie  was  at  a loss  to  tind  the  appropriate 
rhythm  for  the  scene  in  which  Pierrot  kiiis  his 
wife  by  tickling  Tier  Ket  Pie  finally  adopted 
| the  tarentelle. 

L Thome’  wrote  Hueounet.  “ I do  not  know  a 
I more  difficult  task  than  writing  pantomime 
i mu'ie.  To  meditate  the  music  and  the  gesture. 

to  find  the  exact  morneut  when  the  note  and 
; the  arm  should  fail  together,  to  realize  the 
I union  ot  mime  and  musician,  exacts  a world  of 
1 labor.”  Thome  does  not  see  why  familiar 
! stories  should  not  furnish  the  text,  as  long  as 
: they  are  gay  or  tempered  with  irony— fairy 
! stories,  for  instance,  in  modern  dress,  justi  as 
! Miss  Thackeray  treated  Bluebeara  and  other 
' ta'os. 

■ Pfeiffer  thinks  that  the  ideal  pantomime  would 
be  a subject  treated  impromptu  by  mime  and 
composer.  "Put  a young  fellow  of  talent  before  a 
piano,  outon  the  stage  a mime  who  is  really  in 
love  with  the  art.  then  let  them  go  ahead,  and 
let  the  music  io  low  the  mov.-inauts  of  the 
mime  in  their  fantastic  grace,  and  accentuate 
wi'.ti.y  the  slightest  details.” 

I’ ugno  believes  in  a piano,  and  even  brass,  re- 
gardless o£  Chamfleury.  " 1 have  heard  men. 
who  are  regarded  as  very  intelligent,  say  mon- 
strous tilings  about  the  opera.  Frequently  1 
was  at  Alphonse  Daud3t’s  home  ot  an  evening. 
When  anybody  played  the  piano  Zola  went 
away.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  would  get  close  to 
the  piano  and  amuse  him-elf  as  a cuild  by 
watching  the  hammers.  He  found  the  mechan- 
ism curious.  Haudet  alone  derived  a certain 
pleasure  in  listening.” 

But  these  and  other  singular  facts  and  specu- 
lations. are  they*  not  svritien  at  length  in  La 
Musique  et  la  Paniomiuis?” 

They  that  are  interested  in  “ L’Enfant  Prodi- 
gue ” and  the  modern  pantomime  should  read 
: Huzounet’s  "Mimes  et  Pierrots,"  Paris.  1883. 


Last  week  was  musically  dull.  Two  memo-  ■ 
rial  concerts  and  a lecture  on  piano-playing  did  ; 
not  p:  *oke  musical  excitement. 

Mrs.  Paur  will  make  her  first  appearance  in 
this  city  ns  a pianist  to-morrow  evening,  when 
she  will  play  in  a trio  by  .Schubert  at  the  second 
Kneisel  concert.  1 

- e wHi  be  the  soloist  at  the  first  of  the  Apollo  ; 

, Nov.  22. 

Many— and  not  without  reason— shudder  at  the 
thought  of  the  public  display  of  musical  corniti- 
biaiity.  This  affection  manifested  0:1  the  stage  ( 
isuii;  to  cloy- of  to  provoke  suspicion  of  its  sin- | 
cerir-  . or  to  destroy  faith  in  the  musical  judg-  | 
«:i  nt  of  the  better  half,  whichever  it  may  hap- 
iwn  to  be.  • 

Thus  the  public  demeanor  of  the  estimable  | 
HensxhoN  might  have  served  Charles  Lamb  as  I 
a 'text  for  liisv  Baclielor’s  Complaint  of  the  j 
IV-havior  of  Married  Peoirfel”  The  extreme! 
anxiety  shown  by 
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tllus  spells  his  nnmel.  formerly  solo  ’cellist  in 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  afterward 
ill  the  orchestra  under  Damrosch.  is  now  in 
Berlin.  Ho  gave  a co  cert  there  Oct.  12  and 
played  cone  Ho*  bv  St.  Sirens.  Lalo.  Goltorman: 
Bruch’s  " Kol  Nuiroi  bestirs  ” several  small 
pieces.”  One  may  wonder  at  bis  endurance, 
hut  the  fortitude  ot  the  audunico  was  not  lessmcl- 
mirabie.  When  a ’cellist  ccmes  out  in  public  and 
puts  liis  instriiniHiit  between  his  legs,  we  are 
delighted  for  a moment  with  a sweet  cantabile:  | 
but  wo  soon  tiro  of  it.  and  tl-on  wo  have  ijo  I 

, . ■ . . 1 . ; . . ^ c « ? 1 . x a 1 mi  iv  111  fl  I 


intorest  in  tlio  catchin 
strings.  So,  in  effec 
critic.  But  do  not  1 
Hocking  is  an  artist  of 
It,  fs  doubtful,  hoiv 
charm  with  tho  'cello  f 


the  husband  in  piloting  the  j 
stage;  his  wild  delight  j 
ev  en  when  he  appar-  ; 
in  accompanying  in  a ; 
look  of  reproach  at  the  I 
applause  seemed  to  him  in- 
and  other  manifestations  of  de-  J 
„elv  ...idouhtedly  sincere,  and  to  be  | 
if  routined  within  the  walls  of  home, 
iki-rh  was  not  so  maritally  deinonstra- 
ill. lie;  hut  it  is  said  \>y  those  who  knew 
ell  that  h<-  took  no  active  measures  to 
t the  appearance  of  Mre.  Nikisch  on  the 

r-.  I’aur  is  said  to  he  an  excellent  pianist. 
Hr.  Paur  is  apparently  a sen  sible  man, 
for  the  lust.  Mr.  l’aur  is  certainly  i 
,-.■■1  . and  he  U relieved  from  the  respon- 
of  introducing  Mrs.  Paur  to  the  Boston  ! 

* * * . 

riei'.ading  Batti  will  so  ei^de-reiid  upon  ' 

ould  that  there  were  an  opera  house  here 
priHlnetion  <-f  ” Gahrielle." 
li.im  V.  Kay  of  tliis  city  has  written  a 
li.it  is  no-'  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
tie  is  "Ornaments  in  Music.” 
iniing  to  the  t 'openhageti  correspondent  of 
gnaio.  l|r.  Eugene  Itsnhwardt,  who  is  well 
1 h-.-*-.  ; o(e-.ir<  d with  success  as  a tenor  at 
,-rt  given  ilie-e  hy  .lulie  Petersen,  a tiutist, 
in  (J'-tols-r. 

pi.  Hartdegcn.  tin-  cellist,  who  has  many 
- in  » r ; >1 1 . played  lately  in  Berlin. 

d oomtield  Ze litter,  the  pianist,  gave  a 
t in  Uipsis  the  27th  day  of  October.  She 
i t / oco  .-r ts  Chopin'.-  ¥ minor  and  Bu- 
rn - I)  minor.  She  was  praised  for 
lity.  touch  and  lire.  She  . 
; ration  in  tempo  and  in  | 
lie  .si  I .a  to  and  for  atfecta- 


iiies  along  the! 
,t«  a German! 
and  me.  Mr. 
rater. 

vpu  lie  could 
.ur  and  a half.  \ 
jm.iv  HaIk.  1 
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THn  KhJElSEL  QUARTET. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
•vns  given  last  evening  in  Cliickering  Hail. 


H3  - 

Virs.  Emil  t’nur  made  her  first  appearance  111 
tffistou*#  a uiauist. 


The  programme  was  aS 

follows: 

marietta,  F.  minor  iflrst.  lime  at.  these  concerts). .Smetana  ! 

nano  Trio.  K Hat  major ..sclmuert 

'uarteitf,  U major,  on-  IS Beethoven 

' Friedrich  bmetaua’s  reputation  avas  for  a long 
timu  bounded  by  the  border  lines  of  Bohemia. 

L11  1880  the  E minor  quartet  was  played  in  Vi- 
enna; it  was  warmly  received.  Uf  late  years 
some  of  his  operas  have  crossed  tire  frontier  and 
have  been  heard  in  the  German  language. 

Smetana  died  in  1884.  sixty  years  of  age.  In 
1874  no  was  stone  deaf,  and  his  deatli  was  in  a 
madhouse  in  Prague.  He  was  a composer  of 
int-nse  nationality,  revered  by  his  countrymen, 
although  his  fame  as  a Bonemian  Ins  been 
ecnmiad  partially  by  that  of  Dvorak.  But 
in  the  string  quartette  played  1 ast  night  Smetana 
seems  rather  German  than  Bohemian. 

Not  that  tins  music  is  entirely  devoid  ot 
tschecliisch  spirit.  1 here  are  suggestions  of  it 
iii  iiie  scherzo,  and  the  duel  theme  id  1 lie  finale 
sounds  like  a folk'ong.  But  the  music  is  not  so 
foreign  that  the  hearer  who  may  understand 
German.  French,  Italian,  fools  the  need  of  an 
interpreter  to  translate  the  speech  of  the 
Bohemian-  . . . 

Surely  this  quartette  h a strong  and  earnest 
! work,  eminently  musical.  Iho  first  move- 
ment is  well  made,  firmly  knit,  free  from  sus- 
I Diciou  of  triteness  or  dullness.  The  scherzo 
and  the  iinalo  are  delightful,  aooundmg  in 
fresh  melodv  and  ingenious  harmonic  combina- 
tion*. The  slow  movement,  seems  10  me  'ess, 
spontaneous,  and  it  is  not  without  affectation  of  ■ 
mofunditv.  as  though  the  composer  had  said  to 

himself. ’’ I’ll  try  Beethoven’s  later  style.  As  I 
a whole,  the  quartette  gave  genuine  pleasure.  . 
It  is  a work  that  shows  temperament  as  well  as 

oMrs.  Paur  was  greeted  warmly  when  she 
mad©  1 1 er  aouaarahe©,  and  the  apDlau>e  'b;U 
followed  her  performance  was  loud  and  sincere. 
Site  displayed  many  of  the  characteristics  ot  an 
excellent  ensemble  player.  Her  touch  was 
clear  and  crisp;  her  sense  of  rhythm  was  rarely 
at  fault,  although  toward  the  end  of  the  first 
movement  there  was  false  accentuation  for  a 
few  measure *> ; and  she  appreciated  .ully  the 
relative  importance  of  the  parts.  Although  a 
woman,  she  did  not  attempt  10  monopolize  Iho 
conversation  or  the  attention.  Her  phrasing 
was  musical ; and  she  played  with  delizlittnl 
accuracy  and  good  sense.  Whether  she  is  a 
pianist  of  marked  temperament  remains  to  be 
seen  Her  modest  and  womanly  manner  added 
in  no. small  degree  10  the  pleasure  Taused  by 
her  performance.  , , .,  . ,, 

The  playing  of  the  members  of  the  quartette 
was,  as  usual,  worthy  of  high  praise.  One  may 
quarrel,  but  rarely,  with  a tempo  chosen,  but  in 
quality  of  tone,  in  .nice. appreciation  ot  detail 
and  in  musical  feeling  displayed  there  is  almost 
nothing  to  bo  desiied.  The  ICneisel  concerts  are 
the  most  purely  artistic  events  ot  our  season. 

The  question  of  tempo  is  one  that  admits  often 
ot  argument.  "Was  not  the  undunte  0 n hi 1 2 ot 
the  trio  taken  at  too  slow  a pace'.’  I here  is  a 
custom  at  present  of  almost  confounding  this  in- 
dication witli  adagio.  Now  in  tins  particular 
movement  the  closing  17  measures,  where  a 
slower  pace  is  indicated,  lost  in  contiast,  and 
other  pH-ssaffes  sulforod ; for  the  yfenenil  tempo  ot 
the  movement  A\as  too  slow.  And  yet  tins 
movement  was  treated  so  sympathetically  in 
other  lOspects  iliat  it  seems  ungracious  to  insist 
on  tills  point.  Philip  Hale. 


lion  it 


Anton  Hecking  'for  lie  now 


Men  were  discussing  the  other  night  the 
life  woflt  of  Francis  Parkman^mijLthey  ex-  . 
changed  personal  rccoliections^Mr.  Thomas  | 
Cushing  spoke  in  his  turn,  aiid  surprised  I 
those  present  by  stating  that  liehad  fitted 
Mr.  Parkman  for  college.  The  statement  at 
first  seeuied  liardlWcredible,  for  Mr.  Cush- 
ing’s mental  vigor  and  physical  activity  belie 

his  years.  L__ 

Recipe  for  malting  an  immortal  "bi/ott: 
Write  it  at  one  sitting  in  3 days  and  2 nights ; 
devote  34  years  to  improving  it,  and  then  I 
publish  it  as  near  as  possible  as  it  originally 
was.— [The  Nation. 

Air.  Richard  II.  Davis  is  at  least  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  free  advertising,  and  his  pub- 
lishers smile.  Hut  is  it  such  a breach  of  de- 
corum to  deny,  partly  or  in  toto,  his  title  to 
genius,  a tiite  claimed  for  him  by  hysterical 
magazine  readers  apd  apparently  by  him- 
self ? 

T&T- 

The,  musical  programme  arranged  by  Mr. 
Darn  roach  of  New  York  for  the  celebration 
yesterday  of  the  anniversary  of  Ed  will 
Booth’s  death  was  not  without  its  fitness. 
Tschaikowsky’s  outbestral  fantasia  ‘’Ham- 
let” is  a striking  work,  and  It  should  be 
played  here  again  at  the  Symphony  concerts, 
for  it  D not  fully  comprehended  at  one  bear- 
ing. Hut  why  In  the  world  did  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  choose  for  a march’  “The  Dead  Marcii 
in  Saul,”  when  there  fs  (he  funeral  march  of 
Hamlet  by  Berlioz?  Either  Berlioz  or  Halak- 
iretf’s  “King  Hear”  overture  might  have 
! taken  the  place  of  the  nocturne  from  Melt 
delssohn’n  “Midsummer  Night’s  Drein**”  - 


Patti  is  sti-1  seasick.  She  has  crossed  the  J 
ocean  so  many  times  she  should  give  up  the 
disgusting  habiL 

The  Swordsman,  the  official  organ  of 
t.lie  Amateur  Fencers’  League  of  America, 
lias  just  made  its  appearance.  It  is  published 
in  Hoston,  The  monthly  is  edited  by 
Dr.  Edward  Hreck,  a brother  of  John  L>ster 
Breck,  the  painter.  The  Swordsman  is 
said  to  be  the  first  paper  in  English  <ler! 
voted  to  fencing.  It  is  well  printed.  The 
November  number  contains  much  of  interest 
to  fencers,  a good  many  French  phrases  and 
a lunge  at  a local  contemporary. 

The  supervision  o£  Emperor  William  over 
his  realm  is  catholic.  He  lias  now  intro- 1 
dueed  a new  dance  into  Germany.  Its  fig- 
ures are  combined  from  the  Quadrille,  aj 
country  dance  and  the  lancers:  be  calls  it 
the  “gavotte  lancier.”  fieCoro  introducing 
it  he  had  a party  of  professional  dancers  per-| 
form  it  before  him,  and,  being  satisfied,  he; 
gave  it  liis  sanction  as  a court  function. 

Jfcl&jf  t 7> 

A.H  tHLIltELY  BIEL. 

“ The  Swordsman,”  a magazine  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  fencing,  announced  the  other 
day  that  it  might  be  obliged  to  introduce  into 
its  columns  a Chronique  du  Duel;  for  some 
weeks  ago  a duel  with  sabres  took  place  near 
Chicago,  and  a duel  is  expected  near  New  j 
York  between  a Spaniard  and  a Frenchman.  I 
This  conditional  promise  was  made  before  j 
the  challenge  was  sent  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  ] 
Davis  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Townsend.  There  is  j 
now  no  excuse  for  ‘‘The  Swordsman”  to 
omit  in  future  such  a chronicle. 

And  yet  there  is  a possibility  that  this  duel  j 
will  not  be  fought.  Air.  Davis  is  undoubt- 
edly sincere  in  bis  rage,  and  Air.  Townsend 
is  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  belief  concerning 
the  mental  grasp  of  the  young  man  of  “Iresh 
and  breezy  style,  suggesting  the  complacent 
pride  of  a setter  pup  which  passes  over  a 
quail  you’ve  just  shot  and  brings  you  back  a 
last  year’s  birdnest.”  No  one  will  dispute 
the  reasonableness  of  the  position  assumed 
by  each  of  these  gentlemen.  But  as  for  a 
real  duel,  with  genuine  hacks,  a live  surgeon 
with  tools,  a warranted  cold  sunrise  and  an 
authenticated  late  breakfast  ol  knightly 
grief  or  chivalric  reconciliation  — that’s 
another  matter. 

For  many  years  it  was  a common  allega- 
tion against  dueling  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  did  not  practice  it  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  The  second  inference 
from  this  was  that  persona!  honor  could  not 
require  such  satisfaction ; the  first,  of  course, 
being  that  dueling  was  to  be  the  more  ab- 
horred by  Christians.  Thomas  (le  Quincy 
once  wrote  an  article  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject and  lie  then  claimed  that  the  second  in- 
ference was  founded  on  “ inacquaintance  j 
with  the  manners  and  the  spirit  of  manners 
prevalent  amongst  these  imperfectly  civil- 
ized nations.”  A short  extract  from  this  ar- 
ticle may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  Davis  v. 
Townsend. 

“ No  vindictive  notice  was  taken  of  any  pos- 
sible personalities,  simply  Decausa  the  most 
hideous  license  had  boon  established  for  cen- 
turies in  tonsua  licenso  and  unmanly  Billings- 
gate. This  had  been  promoted  by  the  example 
hourly  ringing  in  their  ears  of  verniio  scur- 
rility. Verna— that  is,  tho  slave  born  in  tho 
family— had.  oacii  from  the  other,  one  univer- 
sal and  proverbial  -character  of  foul-mouthed 
eloquence  which,  heard  from  infancy,  coulu 
not  but  furnish  a model  almost  unconsciously 
to  thoso  who  iiad  occasion  publicly  to  practico 
vitunerativo  rhetoric.  * * * The  feelings  of 
wounded  honor  011  such  occasions  are  mere  re- 
flections of  feelings  and  opinions  already  ex- 
isting and  generally  dispersed  through  society. 
Now.  In  Roman  society,  the  case  was  a mere 
subject  for  lapghtor.” 

In  other  words,  these  New  York  combat- 
ants use  pen  and  ink  without  fear  of  the  po- 
lice Air.  Davis  may  deem  it  proper  to  write  a 
short  story  in  which  Air.  Townsend  will,  fig- 
ure with  Van  Bibber  and  other  fantastic 
characters.  And  then  it  will  bo  the  pleasant  !' 
duty  of  Air.  Townsend  to  review  the  story 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Sun.  and 
to  the  exceeding  joy  of  all  save  Air.  Davis, 
who  seems  more  sensitive  than  the  plant 
sung  by  Shelly. 

Jane  Hading,  according  to  a reporter,  thus  , 
described  the  Pride  of  the  West:  “Chicago?  | 
Bali!”  It  is  interesting  o note  111  this  con- 
nection that  tlie  Coquelin-Hading  combina- 
tion played  to  small  houses  in  that  city.  At 
the  same  time,  the  interjection  is  good 
French,  and  our  ancestors  borrowed  it  from 
across  the  Channel. 

It  seems  tlmt  inserting  one’s  teeth  firmly 
in  the  back  of  an  opponent  is  the  latest  mas- 
ter stroke  in  loot  ball.  Classes  will  soon  be 
formed  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  mayhem.  . 

The  estimable  people  who  insist  that  the  ; 
Swiss  Government  is  better  than  ours  and 
should  be  adopted  by  11s  forget  in  their  ad- 
vocacy of  direct  legislation  that  Switzerland 
is  not  quite  as  large  a patch  of  ground  as  the 
United  States. 
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We  have  all  suffered  severely  here  in  the  past  from  the 
public  display  of  musical  connubiality.  Nobody  doubts  for 
a moment  the  devotion  of  the  Hensehels  to  each  other  vet 
their  public  demeanor  might  have  served  Charles  Lamb  as 
a text  for  his  ‘•  Bachelor’s  Complaint  of  the  Behavior  of 
Married  People.”  Do  you  re  lumber  the  strained  face  of 
Mr.  Henschel  as  he  piloted  h if  wife  across  the  stave  • his 
horrid joy  ,n  her  cantabile  and  fireworks;  his  evident  een' 
sure  of  the  audience  when  the  applause  was  to  him  unwor- 
thy of  the  occasion? 

Mr.  Nikisch  was  not  so  maritally  demonstrative,  r.i  the 
p aying  of  charming  accompaniments  he  found  relief  from 
the  vocal  performance  of  his  better  half.  Piiinr  ILu.k. 
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The  Fifth  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

I v o composers  of  world- wide  reputation  died 
lately,  Gounod  and  Tschaikowsky. 

it  is  a matter  of  surpriso  ana  regret  that  the 
hosloii  Symnliony  Orchestra  lias  not  recognized 
tins  fact  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

ill  certain  towns  of  Knrope,  where  music  is 
regarded  as  an  omoiional  art,  it  is  the  custom 
when  a composer  of  great  reputation  dies  to 
honor  Ins  memory,  sometimes  by  exposing  hi/ 
Dust  or  picture  lu  concur,  hall  or  opera  hous/ 
often  by  playing  reverently  one  of  his  compod- 
tions. 

conservative  in  Boston,  and  music 
-,ut’e  chiefly  as  an  imeiioctual  rmr- 
» ;.’t„':.0,UOl,!1“lfotha‘  xiakes  for  educational 
besides,  neither  Gounod  nor 
i-scuaiKi owsj  was  a.  German. 

' Mr'  Paur  may  say  "Gounod  was  a maker 
? B1?,0l!tu ‘ le  Wl‘s  1101  » writer  tor  orchestra 
i.0bcY  *Iow  cal>  « honor  hi,  memory  in  a 
&>  niplioiiv  concert?” 

Pa,.®“  have  jlearJ  bf  the  town  of  Leipsic,  Mr. 
cnne.'rt  ><m  i'avo  lleard  of  ll*e  Gewaml.iaus 
• , "ncl  you  ore  aware  of  the  charac- 
ter oi  i he  said  concert-.  You  also  know 
uslCal !y  are  the  good  and 
XT  U LsiIMir. 

tl^?lVtlileaviu  t!le,  Signale,  No.  5G  of  tkjs  year, 
tlia.  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert,  givesrNov  2 
the  Vie  h'-ograinme  was  dedicated  to 

•' FeGl  V Cl0fl'!<,xy  A inarch,  described  as 

ni-ivilf/Vi1!6 *L^ar‘scl'i  • )y  Ms^ries  Gounod,  was 
i LI?*?  in  honor  or  him.  fins  may  or  may  not 
Marche  Roman* ; ” tlie  point  is 
t . Iv.?  • ' tl,el;"'c  remains  that  the  death  of 
thoivo.-vlltm?Viwasi  IlotlcVu  htly  in  -Leipsio,  in 
*• nhJL?J.oi  ,^ebll'le  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
classical  composers. 

or!1!1  ev<\"  Mr:  bernsdorf.  who  is  generally  ill 
miKi  ?6™"1611.  he  13  “bhsed  to  liear  modern 
write  about  it,  paid  the  memory  of 
concert  Uanusome  tribute  m his  critique  ot  the 

](,!;“ri',eVer  visite<1  ‘i1*8  country,  but  Tschai- 
"i1  V IV •■s°ur  guest.  It  is  true  that  lie  con- 
„ u 011  ? ot  “is  works  in  Boston.  1'hero 
\ ,v<  apparontly  uo  desire  here  to  even  see  me 
illustrious  composer.  Yet,  w.iy  should  not  his 
reui..i.<ab.o  overture  to  ‘‘Hamlet”  or  to  “ku- 
J Junetdi  or  one  ot  his  symphonies  be 

kiss?61* 1U  "'luslc  “*M,  to  remiud  us  of  the  world's 

As  for  that  matler.  it  might  not  beuninter- 
esUiig  to  hear  the  second  symphony  of  Gounod 
or  ills  nonetio  lor  wind  instrument*. 

Others  thought  of  remembering,  according  to 

vnn  XlC,a|i?0Uy-,1!10  doaUl  Oounod,  even  il 
r-  Taur,  dul  not.  yon  who  liave  the  re- 
1 S„!rfrs„°  1110  Symphony  Orchestra  behind  you. 
>bu, 'V'°  bare  ll‘o  opportunity  of  inviting  sing- 
trs  lu  join  you  in  your  work. 

“ w1  a lr,',bVt?  lo  llie  memory  of  the  composer 
?L‘“si.  dm  not  escape  the  thought  ot  Mr. 
William  Heinrich,  me  Manager  of  the  New 

teiiti'iU“'8rvat!lr',  or  certain  Roman 
l/»ulio]ic  Chur  cues  in  tins  town, 

Ihe  programme  of  the  Symphony  concert  of 
last  evomiirf  was  as  follows: 

Overture  M Joiiigdulo  en  Aulkle.”  Gluck- 
P°ubh>  concerto  lor  violin  and  ‘cello,  o ' l'i 
bi-..hms;  .-symphony  G major  (“Jupiter  •')  Mo 

Brail  in’s  ‘‘Double  Concerto”  was  lirst  played 
ill  pub  ic,  Ociober  18,  1887,  by  Joachim  and 
uau  mann.  if  i am  not  mistaken.  It  was  then 
Dialed  ut  Cologne.  Its  lirst  performance  in 
America  was  by  Max  Bembx  and  Victor  Her- 
bm  i,  January  o.  lbSli,  at  a lhomas  Symphony 
concert  m New  V orK.  ' 

the  concerto  is  in  many  respects  a disa-i- 
pom  mg  work.  First  of  all  it  seems  labored. 

themes  are  neither  fresh  nor  interesting 
1 ne  thematic  development  is  olteu  ingenious 
at  times  unreasonably  intricate,  as  though  the 
composer  was  so  interested  m toe  solution  of  a 
puzzle  That  he  lorgoi  tiiat  he  was  a musician 
it  there  are  occasional  passages  that 
are  suggestive  and  almost  beautiful,  there 
aru  other  passages  m the  first  and  third 
movements  that  are  disagreeable  witnout  justi- 
li cation,  aud  almost  hidooas.  llie  anuante  i* 
more  endurable,  and  portions  of  U me  charm- 

1 lie  concerto  is  singularly  arranged.  Lot  us 

waive  the  question  whether  Brahms's  choice  of 
sum  instruments  was  iortunate.  The  ques.ion 

here  is  What  employment  did  he  make  of 
tlicm;  He.  .lirst  ot  all.  favored  the  ’cello.  The 
violin  part  is  extremely  ihankless.  and  it 
swarms  with  dilhcui  ties  which  seem  needless 
and  wiibouc  any  effect,  even  when  tliey  are 
.oonquerea  by  such  an  admirable  viol  in  in  as 
aNlr.  Kiseiael.  But  neither  the  violin  nor  the 

cello  is  so  used  individually,  nor  are  they  so 
used  togetner  that  the  hearer  is  able  to  listen 
to  oue  dominating  voice  or  lo  two  voice*  tout 
compel  attention.  It  is  as  though  the  orchest-a 
had  invited  two  guests  to  listen  to  Ihesiran- 
ger’s  words  Oi  wit  and  wisdom:  out  alterwar  l 
tile  member*  of  the  orchestra  forgot  good  breed- 
Iok  and  insisted  ou  snowing  their  guests  how 
Co-y^krio-'v y 1 ‘emseive;  were  a>'d  hew  much 

slillwT'imiv  however,  is  that  this  concerto 
snows  a poverty  ot  imagination.  There  is 
technique  galore:  but  there  is  little  genuine 
music  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  SclXfci  ner 
courage. 1 1611  arduous  task  with  skill  iud 


noble  overturn  of  Gluck,  with  Iho  omllng 
rw  Wngner,  was  ilnely  played.  And  the 
,ll  V"T  y I'bissio,  if  any  music  may  bo  (bus 
totjbud.  Iho  Symuliony  of  Meant,  with  lu 
Olympian  serenity.  Its  tenderness,  its  aum/ing 
! imis^-ry  o tochi.i<-al  problems,  wh'ich  are  nm  m 

l-i&Sofi?.  ““  toth,i  'Trer-  "“s 

Bun, ip  Hamc. 


A HODGEV  Ul'EST. 

Iii  ancient  days,  in  days  of  fable  and  ro- 
mance, the  Knight  wandered  about  in  blind 
obedience  to  his  love’s  request;  ortho  youth  ! 
who  sought  tlie  hand  of  the  King’s  daughter 
traversed  desorts  and. cl  imbed  mountains  in 
search  of  roc’s  egg'  or  potent  talisman.  I 
'Science  has  narrowed  the  range 
of  such  adventure.  To-day  llie 
young  lover  makes  a more  prosaic 
i appeal  to  the  well-beloved;  tlie  father  does 
not  demand  a trip  to  the  Lodestono  Moun- 
tain or  the  Kingdom  of  Brester  John.  The 
! absence  of  de-ire  for  romantic  proof  of  a'- 

( faction  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  cowardice 
or  real  indifference.  The  field  for  sucli  dis- 
play is  limited. 

And  yet  there  is  the  chrysanthemum! 
lo  wear  the  flower  in  buttonhole  in  tlie 
sight  of  men  is  not  now  necessarily  a proof 
of  courage.  Tlie  bravery  of  the  first  who 
dared  was  only  equaled  by  that  of  tlie  man 
who  first  ate  an  oyster.  But  thousands  of 
years  ago  such  gentlemen  as  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt  wore  chrysanthemums  and  offered 
chaplets  of  them  to  the  gods  of  old.  To  b e/ 
sure,  the  flower  was  not  the  florist's 
flower  known  to  us.  It  was  probably 
tiie  corn-marigold,  possessed  of  wonderful 
properties,  if  Pliny  may  be  believed;  for  it 
soothed  inflammation,  healed  a bruise; 
steeped,  it  was  good  for  serpents’  bites,  and 
it  was  put  in  wardrobes  on  account  of  its 
odor,  “ whicli  is  very  pleasant.”  We  now 
speak  of  tiie  chrysanthemum  sinense,  the 
flower  of  China,  introduced  into  England 
about  1789.  Or,  as  some  claim,  splendid  va- 
rieties were  not  seen  in  England  until  about 
1820.  \ 

We  know  of  chrysanthemums,  scarlet, 
white,  yellow,  copper,  red,  purple.  But  who 
lias  seen  tlie  blue  chrysanthemum?  Here  is 
the  quest  for  a lover;  here  is  the  opportunity 
for  him  to  display  devotion  and  courage; 
for  what  woman  would  not  reward  the  man  ! 
who  made  her  conspicuous  in  the  world  by 
decorating  her  with  the  despair  of  the  florist? 
The  blue  chrysanthemum  is  seen  on  Japan- 
ese pottery.  Have  the  painters  been  sim- 
ply men  of  imagination  ? 

Tradition  tells  us  that  far  away*  in  Asia 
Mis  blue  flower  grows  and  flourishes  in  a 
secluded  spot;  it  is  raised  tenderly  and 
guarded  jealously  by  mild- eyed  Buddhist 
priests.  No  stranger  has  ever  seen  it.  No 
superfluous  propagation  is  allowed.  Envi- 
ous European  growers  deride  the  idea  and 
claim  the  variety  is  impossible.  But  sacred 
Eastern  books  state  calmly  its  existence,  and 
tradition  swears  that  it  is  a real  thing  of 
beauty. 

He  that  secures  this  wondrous  flower  will 
find  beyond  peradventure  that  it  is  of  in- 
describable fragrance.  And  thus  will  he 
again  secure  his  love  as  with  Hooks  of  steel. 
.For  what  chrysanthemum  of  to-day  is  really 
sweet-scented?  Andean  there  be  complete 
enjoyment  or  beauty  in  ajfccentless  flower? 

. The  Cremation  Society- here 
ings  regularly,  and  applicants  for  member- 
ship are  many.  A correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  frotests  against  cremation 
on  account  of  the  economic  principle  in- 
volved, and  lie  intimates  that  the  earth  may 
be  starved  if  the  dead  are  burned.  He 
speaks  of  ‘‘the  new  disease,  ‘germophobia,’ 
clothing  men  with  fear  as  with  a garment;” 
and  to  him  ‘‘the dead  Angelina  sending  back 
her  maiden  blush  to  her  lover  on  the  cheek 
of  the  peach  is  less  repulsive  than  this  hid- 
eous burning  business.”  The  Angelina  idea 
however,  was  better  expressed  by  Omar  the 
Tent  Maker. 


Children  are  admirable  in  their  way.  and 
they  should  be  amused  within  reason,  but 
the  theatre,  of  an  evening,  is  no  place  for 
tlrem.  Yet  they  are  seen  at  shows  here- 
they  are  tricked  out  in  finery ; they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  heated  air  and  the  excitement  of 
publicity.  Sometimes  nature  rebels,  and 
they  punctuate  the  sentence  of  the  actor  with 
a wail.  This  is  a minor  evil ; often  the  actor 

deserves  tlnuuierrupUon  and  tl^e  comment.  1 
But  senoiTCTfrjury  is  ffiflict^d  oft*  the  child’s 
body  and  mfnd,  by  compelling  it  to  thus  en- 
dure fatigue  and  encouraging  unnatural  I 
Lsfgjmmr 


The  crank  who  wished  to  scare  rich  people3 
by  shooting  at  random  in  Dclmoiifeo’'s  claims , 
that  ho  derived  most  of  his  views  from  Bel-' 
liimy’s  “Looking  Backward.’’  But  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy is  gqntlencsp  itself  in  ilia  restaurant 
behavior,  and  It  Is  doubtful  if  lie  would  even 
cbido  a waiter. 


In  tlie  proposed  “insomnia  parties  ” for 
the  benefit  ofAbo  sleepless,  ‘’soothing  music 
land  stupid  conversation  will  bo  the  only 
diversion  permitt|cl.”  But  we  have  these 
parties  regularly  ; they  are  well  known  here; 
they  have  been  hitherto  described  as  “after- 
noon teas.” 

There  is  talk  of  a prize  debate  between 
Yale  and  Harvard  at  Newport;  but  let  no; 
one  be  deceived  ; the  great  debate  will  be  at 
Springfield  Saturday.  Auy  other  will  bo 
but  a side  show,  unworthy  of  popular  atten- 
tion.   

To-day  is  tlie  anniversary  of  tlie  death  of 
tiie  Man  with  tlu-  Iron  Mask,  whose  melan- 
choly fate  from  ifilil  to  1703  furnished  so 
much  food  for  speculation  and  so  much  copy 
Hor  publishers. 


I ir\r 
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The  first  edition  ot  Longfellow’s  “ The 
Spanish  Student,’’  Cambridge,  1843,  brought 
at  auction  here  last  week  -SB  25.  Tlie  first 
edition  of  Lowell’s  “Conversations  on  Some 
of  the  Old  Poets,”  paper,  uncut,  Cambridge, 
1845,  brought  $2  75.  It’s  a poor  time  to  soli 
books. 

A Judge  and  jinyHn  England  the  other 
day  decided  that  it  is  no  libel  to  call  one  of 
the  gentler  sex  a woman,  although  she  may 
insist  strenuously  that  she  is  a “lady."  This 
was  a sound  decision,  evon  though  the  of- 
fended had  claimed  to  be  a “perfect  lady.” 


Z / 
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Mr.  Walter  Dam rosch  paid  tribute  at  his 
Sunday  night  concert  in  New  York  to  tin- 
memory  of  Gounod  and  Tschaikowsy,  for  tlie 
programme  was  made  up  exclusively  of  com- 
positions by  these  two  composers.  Such 
respect  makes  our  own  symphonic  indiffer- 
ence the  more  marked.  Or  is  our  Symphony 
Orchestra  so  absorbed  in  omphalic  contem- 
plation that  it  recks  not  of  such  deaths? 


Hr.  Carver’s  entire  show  was  sold  tlie 
other  day  by  a Constable  for  §210.  And 
Carver  never  tired  a shut. 


Prof.  Garner  says  that  gorillas  do  not  talk 
with  chimpanzees,  but  neglects  to  tell  us 
whicli  party  is  at  fault,  or  which  began  it. 

Pezzi,  tlie  composer  of  the  new  opera  to  be  j 
sung  by  tlie  Patti  company,  has  many 
friends  in  town.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  wrote  the  music  for  the  production  by  tlie 
youuger  Salvini  of  “Caveileria  Rusticana.” 

Those  wlio  are  interested  in  aeroplanes  and 
rapid  aerial  transit  are  reminded  of  the  fact 
| that  110  years  ago  to-day  tlie  Marquis 
d’Arlandc.saiui  Pilatre  Rosier  “made  the  tirst 
unconfined  aerial  voyage  in  a machine  called 
a ‘Montgolfier,’  in  honor  of  the  Inventors, 
to  distinguish  it  from  balloons  made  with 
inflammable  air.” 

A grocer  in  tlie  Back  Bay  lures  by  the  sign ' 
“New”  in  a window  the  passer-by  to  pur- 
chase almonds  temptingly  displayed.  These 
almonds  are  certainly  not  “new;”  they  are 
not  a recent  invention;  they  have  not  just 
been  discovered.  But  they  arc  undoubtedly 
“fresh.”  “Accuracy,  accuracy,”  as  Mr. 
Pulitzer  remarks  to  his  young  men. 

After  all,  apropos  of  this  talk  about  the 
theatre  and  Art  (with  a large  A)  and  moral- 
ity, is  there  not  something  in  the  saying  of 
Diderot:  “Astonish  me,  grieve  me,  ar.ger 
me;  please  my  eyes  afterward  ?” 

tm:  ,T> 

Dul  you  ever  study  philosophically  sog- 
qf  reet  c*nvmatlon  heard  in  past 
mg  ? ‘str«nge  answers  are  shouted  in  the  ear 

Bon'6  n'n  Ten  uh°  knOWS  I,ot  the  <l»es- 
tion.  These  Orphic  fragments  sometimes 

puck  curiosity;  tiiey  suggest  a tragedy  or 

they  pom  a moral.  The  other  night  two 

street  "Thls^fl  hu5rie<,,y  hl  ac™’ded 
tion  “/rep  ueard  of  tl,eir  con  versa- 
tion  I tell  you,  he  looks  silly."  “I  don't 

‘‘bWM?°  ti1  cink  i<!  Iooks  stuck  011  himself.” 

'Veil,  that  s what  I meant.”  The  girls 

passed  into  night.  The  gentleman’s  name 
was  not  mentioned;  it  undoubtedly  is  Dennis. 

Here  is  an  extract  Horn  M^Tflmvells’d  last 
novel : Burton  “lighted  a match  and  hollowed 
his  hands  over  it  above  the  pipe  to  keep  it 
iron,  the  draught."  And  this  i„  called  real 
mm.  What  the  intelligent  reader  wishes  to 
know  is,  Hid  Burton  scratch  the  match  on 
_ e grand  piano,  his  neighbor’s  boot  sole  or 
his  own  trouser  leg? 


Adelina  Patti  and  Her  Company  in 
Concert  and  Opera. 

Violins  Patti  anti  her  company  of  singers  ap- 
peared last  evening  in  Music  Hall,  the  lirst 
time  this  season,  l'he  Boston  Festival  Orches- 
tra was  conducted  by  Mr.  Arditi.  l’ho  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

TART  i. 

OTviture*  •*  Merry  Wive*  Windsor  '* 


........ s ....Nicolai 

...FoncJuelU 

Verdi 


i Bn»\ 


Orchostm 

tto,**  La  GlOeoiuto 

Mis*  l uiiit*  LrnreL 
traioo  l ull  iNabucu).... 

Mr.  Novara. 

ir.i  **  \dtli  ‘ Mici  >«  spiri,”  (Orfeo> Gluck 

UUs  ITftbbn.  m 

ibo  m i'alnio,”  »l  PescAiori dtff*crle)... Bizet 

M r ll-ll...i  X 

.....A.  Sullivan 

Rossini 

Gounod 


. • II  N 

Mr.  Galnssi 

SoDkf.  ••The  DisUUil  Shore  ” 

Mr.  1>.  Leh.- 

Arw,  **  1 oa  Voce,’*  (11  RarMert*) 

Adelina  Patti. 

ora  ad  March,  " Keiiio  do  Saba  M. 

Orchestra. 
r.VBT  H.—  FAUST.  HI.  ACT. 

Me;uu*»opb?les Novnr't. 

s Miss  1'abbrl 

Martha Miss  Encel 

Margherlta Adeljpi  Patti 

1 here  are  two  w ays  of  looking  at  the  appari. 
tion  of  Patti. 

Some  say.  aud  they  say  it  with  solemn  bitter-; 
ness,  that  the  singer's  voice  is  no  ldngqr  fresffj 
she  shows  her  age  even  in  iter  technique;  she 
has  .rVustie  in  Wales,  with  sonants,  hoists, 
amusements,  and  money  galore ; she  should 
withdraw  herself  from  public  life,  and  not  da- 
^ffud  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  privilege  of 
'‘witnessing  her  vocal  decay.  They  add  that  she 
never  " did  anything  for  art she  took  no  intent 
est  in  the  development  of  the  opera  of  the  las© 
20  years;  she  is  not  therefore  a genuiue  artist; 
and  she  never  was  anything  but  a singer  who 
used  her  natural  gifts  and  acquired  mechanism 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  a fortune. 

Oluers  say.  It  is  Irua  that  Patli  lias  a castle, 
etc.  She  has  been  lor  over  30  year3  on  the 
ruulic  stage;  her  voice  naturally  has  lost  ita 
freshness;  she  made  money  by  singing,  aud  she 
saved  it;  her  singiug  was  esteemed  so  highly 
that  she  w as  able  to  make  money,  and  there 
are  m my  to-day  who  listen  to  her  with  pleas- 
ure. Why  suould  she  not  still  sing  in  public?. 
As  for  the  price  demanded  by  her,  there  is  no 
■ •ilv  ordinance  that  compels  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton to  attend  her  concerts.  A singer  is  worth  '• 
what  she  will  bring  in  the  market. 


Hazlitt  once  wrote  an  essay  on  "Vulgarity 
an.l  Affectation,”  and  in  it  he  said:  “To  con- 
demn because  the  multitude  adinira  is  as  es- 
iaflv  vutgar  as  to  admire  because  they  ad-: 
.e.  There  is  no  exercise  of  taste  or  judgment 
a either  case;  botli  are  equally  repugnant  to 
_ood  sense,  and  ot  the  two  I should  prefer  the 
good-natured  side.”  Now  it  i9  easy  to  say  that 
the  people  should  not  like  to  hear  Patti ; that 
they  should  ureler  to  listen  to  this  German 
singer  or  that  Italian  singer.  But  here  enters 
rhe  question  of  individual  enjoyment  aud  in- 
dividual temperament. 

Pain  is  111  a way  an  anachronism.  She  is  ap- 
parently the  last  of  a great  race  of  singers  nat- 
urallv  fitted  and  educated  for  performance  ill  a 
species  of  opera  that  once  was  the  rage  ana  now 
is  out  of  fashion,  tine  never  was  a dramaoic 
sin-  er.  She  never  could  rise  to  a height  of  nas- 
8,o::.  But  in  tier  peculiar  line  of  busiuess  she 
» as  most  ad mirable.  The  wheel  of  opera  may 
Ti  voivr,  and  singers  of  technique  rather  thanjof 
pas-ion  may  be  preferred  again.  'To-day  twH 
opera  is  a drajua  with  music.  When  the  com- 
po-er  is  tired  of  writing  for  the  orchestra  and 
lilting  to  the  iustrumeutral  score  vocal  ejacula- 
tions and  votfen  spasmodic  sentences,  he  allow#' 
hi.  singers  to  sing  a few  measures.  Then  it  $ 
often  discovered  at  the  performance  that  the 
dramatic  singer  is  not  a singer  in  tne  true  sense 
of  tne  word.  In  such  opera  there  is  no  room  for 
Patti. 

But  in  the  great  palace  of  art  there  are  many 
rooms,  and  Patti  dwells  in  this  palace,  honored, 
secure  of.,  her  lame.  How  many  women  uow 
upon  tlie%tage  and  at  the  zenith  of  their  career 
can  sing  the  air  irom  “II  Barbiere”  as  Patti 
sang  it  la't  night.'  Was  there  no  legitimate 
pleasure  in  listening  to  such  a performance? 
Must  Busina  be  silent  because  Isolde  screams  in 
ssion?  Is  there  uo  place  for  Rossini  because 
aguer  wrote? 

S bether  Pitii  stays  in  her  castle  or  >ings  in 
non  is  a matter  to  be  settled  by  the  public, 
people  wish  to  In-ar  lier,  she  should  not  be 
med  for  gratifying  llieiii.  lior  should  she  be 
uked  for  singing  airs  that  display  her  10 
rJ-.l  advantage. 

;ut  Pattt  has  no  business  to  bringsuch  singers 
' ill  her  as  .Miss  Engel,  Miss  Taburi  and 
^ ovara.  Nor  are  »oc  1 perlunu slices  as  lhatof 
Oe  act  from  " Faust.’’  given  last  evening,  to  be 
pa-sed  by  without  condemnation.  Let  us  have 
ooer.i  deceully  and  in  order  or  not  at  all.  And 
liere  is  just  ground  for  protesting  against  sucli 
arxncesof  Pat! l. 

First  there  w i<  a miscellaneous  program 
•of  eleven  numbers,  tlireo  of  which  were  men 
/fully  omitted.  Miss  Engel  sang  distressingly 
ihrouzhout  the  evening,  nor  did  *he 
make  amends  by  beauty  of  organ  -tor 
by,  vocal  disulLv.  Miss  Fabbrl  was  crude 
boisterous ; in  bravura  work  site 
slovenly:  in  sustained  na-sages  site  was 
it. .musical  ami  without  art.  Novara  wandered 
from  the  true  pitch;  his  tones  were  without 
fullness,  ..  he  sang  as  through  cotton  hatting, 
fe  t a -si  was  heard  to  better  advantage  in  the 
i.irlrotn  Bizet’s  opera  than  in  the  famous  air 
gum  ”11  Barbiere."  Mr.  I-ely  showed  skill  and 
taste  in  the  uuniiier  bjr  Bull > van,  and  pa  sages 
from  ".■saBy  in  our  Alley  ” were  given  d liglit- 
lally.  I it.  ending  of  the  ballad  wac  not  in 
keeping  with  the  simple  character  ol  ihe  song. 
He  used,  hr  the  way.  the  ver-ion  of  the  ext 
thai  is  supposed  to  satisfy  the  claims  ol  modern 
pruderr. 

Patti  was  recalled  alter  the  air  hy  Kossini. 
She  rai  g Tosti's  I-a  Helena ta,”  aim  then,  of 
course,  "Home.  Sweet  Home.”  In  xpitc  of  her 
> or , - -lie  i»  -till  a great  singer;  nor,  in  the 
Undent  meaning  of  the  word,  but  in  the  sense 
luiderct/.otl  by  Porpora.  Hassc.  Roodni.  It 
wo.. Id  Ire  fnoli-h  to  claim  that  her  voice  is  as 
fresh  or  lier  meefi  inism  as  impeccable  in  its 
working- as  they  were  20  or  10  years  ago.  But 
‘ -lib  gr  •;»  ifenbiiie  idea- nc  to  pedagogue 
and  aibateiu-  by  tbe  display  of  her  art. 


performance  of  Hie  act  from, 
r.  Is  tittle  need  of  comment, 
ig  was  ofleii  d iligfilfui,  ju  Iged 
rely  teciinlcal  standpoint.  Air. 

turoUgiiout,  arm  at  times  sne-  i 
s a"  rnpty;  but  he  is  more  a',  e n j 
re-',  witn  a ballad  in  bis  hand, 
oii.  es  ui  paust.  I he  rest  is  silence. 

f cl  i.;at  tne.  boisterous  Mins 
. teu'^v/M#  locking  a few  Bowers, 1 
Jl- Abo  root*,  zgnl  anpar- 
■ a — -*>'■ 


I lie  orchestra,  under  the  experienced  Arditi 
was  .satisfactory,  and  indeed  excellent. when  tin 
hasty  preparation  is  taken  into  accotmt. 

* 

Saturday  afternoon  Pizzi’s  one-art  opera,  “Ga- 
briel la,  will  bo  given  by  this  company.  It  will 
bo  tho  lirst,  performance  on  aiiv  stauro.  "The  com- 
poser will  conduct.  There  will  bo  also  a miscel- 
laneous programme,  and  Patti  will  sinjr  tlio 
M'altz  song  from  (iounod’s  “Romeo  and  JiuioL,> 
*% 

There  was  a large  audience  last  evening.  #The 
applause  was  generous  and  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

/ Philip  Halk. 

THE  ADAMOWSKI  QUARTETTE. 

I The  second  of  the  Adaniowski  Quartette  con- 
certs was  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Clucker- 
I ing  Hall.  The  quartette  wap  assisted  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Whiting,  pianist.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Quartette  in  1!  minor.  No.  2 losepli  Miroslav  Weber 

Andante  CantabUe  con  Variazioni,  from  Quartette, 

on.  IS.  No.  d lleetiioveu 

Quintette  lor  piano  and  strings,  in  A major,  on. 

31 Dvorak 

Tlie  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  performance 
for  the  first  time  in  America  of  tho  quartette  by 
Weber,  which,  it  is  said,  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  recent  international  competition  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. The  composer  is  said  to  bo  a Pole,  who 
directed  or  directs  an  orchestra  at  Wiesbaden, 
and  w rote  lately' a short  opera. 

Prize  compositions,  as  w ell  as  nieces  written  1 
for  a special  occasion,  are  looked  on  with  suspi- 
cion. and  not  without  reason.  They  are  apt  to 
be  perfunctory,  sophomorical ; and  the  sop  to 
the  pedagogue,  is  often  of  huge  proportions. 
How  many  musicians  who  have  won  nrizes  are 
remembered  to-day  by  the  pieces  that  were  thus 
publicly  rewarded. 

This  quartette  by  Weber,  how  ever,  is  not  with- 
out interest,  not  without  promise.  It  is  not  a 
great  work,  not  a strikingly  original  work,  but  it 
contains  abundant  evidence  of  skill,  and  there 
are  some  charming  passages.  Tlio  first  move-, 
incut  is  the  most  pleasing.  The  third  is  labored,  I 
and  the  fourth  is  melodically  and  technically 
conventional : even  the  close,  which  formerly 
| would  have  been  considered  ab  original,  is  now 
conventional  with  its  reminiscence  and  min- 
ingless change  in  tempo.  As  a whole,  the  work 
lacks  in  contrasts.  The  second  movement.  *for 
instance,  might  be  a legitimate  part  of  the  first,, 
as  far  as  character  is  concerned.  There 
is  too  often  an  air  of  cheap  melan- 
choly about  tlie  composition,  and  there 
is  a strong  odor  of  nationality,  so  strong  that  it 
suggests  the  need  of  a disinfectant.  But  witn 
its  faults,  there  are  also  merits.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  third  movement,  the  work  is 
clearly  written  and  tlio  speech  of  the  composer 
is  almost  always  fluent. 

Tlie  playing  of  the  Adamowski  Quartette 
shows  in  certain  respects  a gain  over  that  of 
last  year.  There  is  more  repose,  there  is  greater 
accuracy,  there  is  a truer  idea  of  eusemble. 
Yesterday  there  was  occasionally  false  intona- 
tion, and  the  ’cellist  was  at  times  too  much  in 
evidence  with  his  spasmodic  attempts  at  ex- 
pression.   


Tbe  Cecilia  gives  ifs  first  subscription  con- 
cert in  Music  Hall  Friday  night.  It  would 
bo  eminently  fit  if  the  concert  were  to-night, 
for  this  day  is  the  anniversary  of,- Saint 
Cecilia.  Ancient  mythology  seems  envious;! 
to-night  the  Apollo  Club  occupies  the  stage.; 

Here  was  an  opportunity^for  the  Cecilia  to 
have  sung  Handel’s  “Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s 
Day.’’  

“Tlie  sweet  enthusiast,”  as  Dryden  named 
her,  “drew  an  angel  down.”  Or,  as  Dryden i 
sang  in  another  poem, 

“ When  to  lier  organ  vocal  breath  was  given, 

An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appear’d— 
Mistaking  earth  for  heaven!” 


But,  according  to  an  old  Roman  Catholic 
legend,  the  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows:  | 
Saint  Cecilia  was  married  to  a nobleman, 
Valerian,  whom  she  converted,  and  with, 
whom  she  suffered  martyrdom.  One  day  her  1 
husband,  entranced  by  heavenly  music,  en- 
tered a room  and  found  a young  man  playing 
on  tlie  organ.  Cecilia  told  Valerian  he  was  | 
an  angel,  and  until  her  deatli  she  received 
angels’  visits. 


rm 

Lf  I 


There  is  a curious  picture  of  this  scene  by 
de  Vos,  a picture  that  is  only  one  of  many. 
It  was  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  who,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  complained  of  painters  who  repre- 
sented Cecilia  so  belaceu,  beribboned  and 
generally  bedecked  that  she  might  be  taken 
easily  for  a Faustiue,  or  a woman  of  tlie 
world. 


/V-vt/  7_  *3  — - 
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THE  APOLLOfE5LUB. 

Tho  first  concert  of  tim  Apollo  Club  this 
season  was  given  last  evening  in  Music  Hall. 
The  programme  was  as  follow-: 

“ Mahomet's  Hong,”  Ehscr;  " Bedouin’s  Hone,” 
An  bur  Foote ; " 1 he  Whole  Earth  is  at  Rest.” 
Sullivan.  Bart  MJiigs ; Serenade,  Da  Koven  ; 
"Aly  Native  Laud,”  Meyerbeer:  "Wake  Not,” 
L.  H.  Thorn  "sou : "is  John  Smite  within?” 
Kutenbcr;  “The  Boat’s  Joy.”  (fade;  "ihe 
Gottis  Flower.”  Schumann;  “ The  Old  Folks  at 
Home,”  Fester.  . 

Mrs.  Emil  I'aur  was  ihe  pianist anu  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang  iv a-  tne  conductor. 

Tne  club  sang  with  the  purity  of  ton  , neauty 
of  ultra- in-',  and  careful  observance  of  dynamic! 
gradation  mat  have  for  a long  linu  marked  its 
public  i erforinancos.  Mr.  Thompson’-  charm- 
ing part  song.  "Wake  Not,  But  Hear  Me,”  was 
! keenly  reli*ne. I by  the  audience  which  filled 
the  hai  . Tne  power  ot  a popular  and  simple 
melody  was  a.  ain  -Pown  by  Ihe  loud  applause 
that  followed  "Old  Koiki  ar.  Home.”  arranged 
by  Van  ii.-r  Stuekeii.  He  lUnjann’s  "Louis 
r lower”  is  a dull  thing,  unwoiThv  of  tlie  name 
of  the  composer  I he  other  li umbers  were  en- 
joyed heariiy. 

Ihe  incidental  solos  were  aung  by  Messrs. 


,E.  E.  Holden,  A. AV.  Wellington  and  /'.  E;  Cllf- 
lord.  Messrs.  Clifford  and  Wellington  have 
naturally  excellent  voices.  Art  has  done  littlo 
'or  them. 

Mrs.  Baur  played  Beethoven’s  C minor  varia- 
tions. ihe  selection  was  unfortunate,  and  tho 
performance  was  accurate  and  drf.  Hho  aBo 
played  pieces  by  Mendelssohn,  Delibes  Tind 
Godard. 


To-day  is  tlie  Festival  of  St.  Clement,  tlie 
1 patron  of  hatters  and  blacksmiths.  He  is  i 
the  patron  of  hatters  because  lie  is  said  to ' 
have  invented  felt  by  accident.  In  olden 
English  days  it  was  a custom  to  go  about  on 
the  night  of  this  festival  to  beg  drink,  and 
in  Worcestershire  boys  asked  the  people  of 
the  villages  for  apples ; they  chanted  before 
eaoh  door, 

“ Qjfttliarine  and  Clement,  be  here,  he  here; 

Some  of  your  apples,  and  some  of  your  beer. 

Nome  for  Peter,  and  some  for  Paul, 

And  some  for  him  that  made  us  all, 

Clement  was  a good  old  man, 

For  Ins  sake  give  us  some; 

Not  of  the  worst,  but  some  of  the  best. 

And  God  will  send  your  soul  to  rest.” 

Seventy  years  ago  there  were  complaints 
tiiat  these  old  customs  were  dying  out,  and  ! 
no  doubt  seventy  years  before  that  date 
there  were  similar  complaints.  To  the  world 
at  large,  this  day  is  simply  the  23d;  a date,  | 
a reminder  to  meet  a note  or  pay  a bill.  The  j 
* line  of  the  French  symbolist,  “Oh,  how  daily 
is  life,”  is  laughed  at  by  many,  but  it  isT'ull 
of  meaning.  't 

, i 

Saint  Clement  invented  felt,  but  who  in-' 
vented  tbe  phrase  “ As  mad  as  a hatter  ? ” 
Does  tbe  phrase  date  back  to  the  invention 
of  that  hideous  machine,  the  stove-pipe  or  the 
plug?  The  hatter  dined  with  Alice  in  Car- 
roll’s  delightful  book  for  small  and  grown-up 
children,  but  lie  gave  no  satisfactory  explan- 
ation for  tbe  insauity  of  ins  race.  John  Bel- 
lenden  Ker,  Esq.,  derives  “ He  is  as  mad  as 
a March  bare  ” from  the  Dutch  “ Hij  ’es  al 
sinead  ais  er  Marsse  Fleer,”  which  is  Dutch 
for  " He  storms  about  him  like  the  Governor 
of  a district;”  but  Ker  here  seems  to  rival 
the  hatter  and  the  hare. 

To  X.  Y.  Z. — Adelina  (Adela  Juana  Maria) 
Patt^  was  born  at  Madrid  Feb.  10,  1813,  al- 
though she  once  told  Hansiick  that  her  birth- 
day was  ITeb.  19.  Her  husband,  Nicolini,  is 
now  witli  her. 

What  a wonderful  young  fellow  Arditi  is! 
He  was  born  in  1823,  but  the  years  have  bpen 
short  in  his  life.  It  was  in  1847  that  he  first 
visited  Boston,  and  conducted  the  perform- 
ance of  “Ernani”  at  the  Howard  Atheneuin, 
when  the  prima  donna  Fortunata  Tedesco 
was  the  rage  of  the  town,  the  idol  of  gilded 
youth  now  white-haired,  smug,  sedate.  .Seats  | 
were  sold  when  she  sang  at  .$4  or  $5  pre- 
mium. She  left  the  stage  twenty-seven 
. years  ago ; Arditi  still  swings  the  stick  with 
authority.  What  an  elephantine  folio  vol- 
ume of  operatic  reiniuisCences  he  might 
write! gj 

The  uews  is" cabled  all  the  way  from  Lon- 
don that  Charles  Godfry  Leland  is  a Phila- 
delphian. We  shall  soon  be  informed  that 
lie  is  “Hans  Breitinann.” 

The  Mapleson  whose  deatli  is  just  recorded 
was  known  here  chiefly  a?  the  husband  of 1 
that  cliyrmiiiii  dancer,  Malvina  Gavalazzi, 
who  survives  him. 

Old  musicians  will  hear  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  George  Osborne,  and  many  young  ; 
musicians  will  be  surprised  to  learu  that  lie 
was  alive  until  the  other  day, 


$ How  many  ‘young  pianists  have  found 
"pleasure  in,  playing  Osborne’s  “Pluie  des 
Perlcs,’’ and  lnej*  many  unwilling  listeners, 
pianophqbiacs,  have  lamented  tlie  digital 
activity  of  the  performer  and  the  invention 
of  the  composer.  < Georgo  Alexander  Osborne 
was  an  excellent  musician,  hut  this  one  piece 
of  las  is  now  sadly  old-fashioned,  like  unto  a : 
cameo  brooch  or  “ the  young  lady’s  keep-  j 
sake.” 


This  pianist  and  composer,  born  in  Dimer-  i 
ick  in  1 BOG,  was  lusty  enough  to  play  within  I 
the  last  yt*ar  or  two  the  piano  parts  of  aquar-  jj 
tette  and  sextette  of  his  own  at  the  Chamber  i 
W ind  Music  Society.  ' And  now  another  man 
that  knew  Chopin  intimately  is  dead. 

Osborne  flourished  in  the  time  when  tlio 
guitar  and  the  harp  were  fashionable,  f he 
harp,  as  a rule,  displayed  the  arms  of  a fair 
performer  and  not  her  ear.  Of  late  years  i 
there  lias  been  an  attempt  to  revive  interest  j 
in  these  plucked  instruments.  Mr.  Louis  T. 
Romero,  who  died  at  the  Carney  Hospital  | 
this  week,  showed  hers  lay  tlie  display  of  his  | 
art  that  there  is  excellent  music  in  a guitar.  \ 
A lovable  mati— a man  of  marked  talent  in  ; 
his  particular  line— lie  will  be  mourned  sin-  ; 
; cerely.  ^ 


Arc  times  really  hard  when  so  many  peo- 
ple can  spend  lor  a 1’atti  ticket  and  $3 
lor  an  Lames  song  recital  ? 


Crumrner — “It  is  not  counted  good  form  in  ' 
i hicngo  to  throw  old  shoos  after  tho  nowly- 
marricd  couple.” 

GillelaDd— “Not  counted  sale,  you  mean,  i 
don  t yon [Truth.  j 

Tlie  desire  for  a new  Music  Mall  in  Bos- 
ton rises  above  any  fooling  of  hard  times,  lor 
“ large  part  ot  the  first  installment  was  paid 
promptly.  Now  how  about  the  new  Opera 
Mouse? 


The  report  that  there  is  flnly  one  lirst-class 
fire  engine  in  Springfield,  the  one  belonging 
to  the  United  States  Government,  does  not 
seem  credible. 

Mr.  Clapp  in  his  interesting  address  at  the 
ilmner  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Club  advocated 
a subsidized  theatre  as  the  quickest  way  of 
“elevating"  the  drama  and  refilling  public 
taste.  The  experiment  here  would  be  costly 
and  interesting.  Subsidized  Symphony  Con- 
certs ni  Boston  have  not  educated  the  people 
so  that  they  distinguish  readily  between  that 
which  is  good  or  bad,  at  least  if  applause 
tuay  be  regarded  justly  ns  the  mercury  of  ed- 
ucation; but  tlie  enjoyment  of  tneso  audi- 
ences is  undoubtedly  great.  How  would  Mr. 
Clapp  have  these  reformatory  plays,  distin- 
guished by  "intellectuality,”  selected?  And 
who  will  write  them  ? The  Theatre  of  Arts 
and  Letters  it  will  be  remembered,  made  ex- 
periments in  this  direction,  and  with  grim 
resuits. 


>To, 


Now  it  appears  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
used  an  automatic  machine  in  their  temples. 
By  throwing  a coin  in  the  slot,  the  worshiper 
received  holy  water  through  a valve. 
T\iey  were  wonderful  fellows  these  Egyp- 
tians; it  is  even  possible  that  they  had  rapid 
tron&B._ / 
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Wlrs.  Emma  Eames-Story’s  Sons  Re- 
cital in  Chickerins;  Hall. 

Mrs.  Emma  Eames-Story  gave  a song  recital 
last  evening  in  Chickeging  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

I Gounod 

( Mol?ro PersoleSB 

! J*  I- ouiiie  lie  Peupller ) Uelibes 

I La  (,’locno  i Saint-Saens 

Chanson  d'Avrll  ) 

Le  Kaiser  J A.  Goring  Thomas 

r«Verite : ! ! : ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ; ! i ! : ; ; : ! : : ; i : A: U s 

itiis  was  a delightful  concert.  The  Dro- 
grarnine  was  well  choseu.  It  was  diversified 
was  interesting,  and  it  was  not  too  lone.  The 

beautiful  "Nina,”  by  Pergolese.  is  a man’s 
song,  bnt  it  was  of  benefit  to  hear  the  singer’s 
reading  of  it,  although  in  one  marked  instance 
she  departed  from  tradition. 

Mrs.  Story  sang,  as  a rule,  with  great  taste; 
she  displayed  temperament,  and,  when  the 
occasion  demanded.  she  was  natural  I y 
and  at  the  same  time  artistically,  pas- 
sionate. When  she  sang  here  in  opera 
the  reproach  was  made,  not  without  just 
cause,  that  she  was  cold  in  situations  which  de- 
manned  warmth  and  the  exhibition  of  womanly 
teeling.  Ibis  reproach  could  not  have  been 
made  last  evening.  Once  only  did  she  fail  to  re- 
spond to  tlie  composer’s  call,  and  that  was  in  the 
superb  Arioso,  by  Delibes,  an  air  that  might 
well  have  been  wrung  from  tlie  heart  of  an 
abandoned  goddess. 

..  !b,6.  Mngor  appeared  to  best  advantage  in  tho 
riolero,  tije  ‘Chanson  d’Avnl,”  “La Cloche” 
ami  ' Marguerite.”  These  songs  showed  her 
versatility.  the  ’Bolero”  is  often  sung  as 
though  tho  girl  of  Cadiz  were  a chean  Carmen  ; 
it  is  often  sung  as  tuounh  the  girl  carried  a 
banner  in  a (Sunday  School  parade.  Mrs.  Story 
solved  the  difficult  problem  of  suggesting 
Piquant  coquetry  without  calling  to  the  mind  a 
reel-faced  hussy,  witli  arms  akimbo,  rojoiciug 
in  Sunday  finery.  How  artistically,  for  in- 
stance, slie  delivered  the  lines, 

“ Dites-moi  voisin 
Si  J’ai  bonne  mine.*' 

. Nor  was  sweet  and  unaifectea  simplicity  lack- 
mg  in  her  delivery  of  Goring  Thomas's  ';  Chan- 
son d A vrii.  Wholly  admirable  was  her  treat- 
ment of  the  great  climax  in  " La  Cloche.”  And 
wtio  can  soon  forget  tlie  dramatic  fire  and  the 
genuine  pathos  of  her  "Marguerite,”  a song  of 
Schubert  too  often  ruined  by  impertinent  senti- 
mentalism or  vocal  hysteria. 

in  looking  over  the  programme,  1 am  tempted 
to  speak  of  other  numbers,  which  also  showed 
in  her  delivery  the  result  of  excellent  training 
and  natural  Intelligence. 

Not  that  her  performance  throughout  was 
flawless.  Her  tone  production  was  not  always 
above  criticism;  and  her  upper  tones,  when 
they  were  sustained  piano,  were  not  always 
pure,  not  always  firm.  But  all  in  alt  it  was  an 
excellent  performance. 

Mr.  Victor  Harris  of  New  York  showed  him- 
self to  be  a skillful  accompanist,  and,  as  pianist, 
lie  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
Mrs.  story  was  applauded  enthusiastically  by  a 
laTge  audience.  She  was  obi  ged  to  repeat 
the  Chanson  d’Avnl,  ” and  she  added  Schu- 
mann’s Fmehlingsuaeht”  to  the  programme. 

Philip  Hale. 

MISS  HALL’S  CONCERT. 

Miss  Marguerite  Hal!  gave  the  second  of  her 
song  recitals  in  Steinert  Hail  last  evening.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

0 del  niio  dolce  Ardor Gluck 

Loch  Lomond Old  Suo.mIi 

Voyllls 

Trockne  Blumen,  > 

Der  Leiermann,  , ........ 

Kaatlose  Me  be,  ) 

Das  Maodchci?  Spricht.  ) 

MoedclteuUed.  s 

Maeridchen.  ) 

There  was  an  ancient  Kmc.  ) 

My  love  Is  like  a red,  red  rose.  ( llensclicl 

L’I<]«*1.  ) 

1/ Amour  Capt if.  I 

Vi-nsMou  liien -A In  16.  Chamiuade 

Abioroso.  ) 


Dr.  Arne 

Schubert 

Brahms 


Mias  Hall  again  cliarnnul  her  a 

skill  and  ta.to.  Ilcr  perform  ui  

always  worthy  of  praise,  and  often  it  n*a  in- 
deed admirable.  The  songs  by  BranuiH  and 
Ahuminado  wore  received  with  sepci.U  favor, 
njnt  the  singer  was  recalled  amt  obliged  to 
respond  to  tlie  applause  after  .Sllteimbhen  " 
and  "L’Amour  Captiv."  The  uambnn  iiy 
Menscliol  seem  labored  and  tainted  by  affecta 
lion;  but  the  fault  was  the  inul:  ui  Hie  coin- 
po.'er  and  nut  the  singer. 

Edgar  Tinel’s  “ Franciscus,” 
as  Given  bv  Cecilia 


“ Fianciscus,”  an  oratorio  by  Edgar  Tinel,  was 
given  last  evening  in  Music  Hall  for  tlie  first 
time  in  Boston,  by  tlie  Cocilia. 

This  statement  should  be  modified.  Scenes 
from  tho  oratorio  were  given,  and  these  scenes 
were  sometimes  cut. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  oratorio  as  a 
whole  is  too  long.  Tinol,  like  many  a learned 
or  witty  man,  is  apt  to  be  too  loquacious.  He 
is  at  times  prolix.  But  this  question  should 
bo  considered:  When  a work  is  given  , for  tlie 
first  time  is  it  not  fair  to  the  composer  to  give 
the  work  as  ho  planned  and  wrote  it?  Other- 
wise  that  which  is  perhaps  of  grand  propor- 
tions seems  amorphous  and  inconsequential. 
Modern  audiences  are  impationtt  It  is  said 
] that  tlie  performance  of  the  whole  oratorio 
would  eat  up  three  hours.  Lot  it  be  granted  that 
it  was  the  part  of  prudeuoe  to  cut  it.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  tho  composer  lias  no  rights  in  tlie 
matter,  the  question  then  comes  up,  wore  the 
cuts,  as  made  last  evening,  judicious? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  them  all.  Begin- 
ning with  tlie  prelude,  they  were  many.  The 
first  50  pages  (edition  for  voice  and  piano)  were 
omitted  in  a lump;  and  tlie  second  part  seemed, 
therefore,  disjointed  and  without  purpose.  The 
hearer  did  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
Spirit  of  Hope,  the  Spirits  of  Hell,  the  Spirit  of 
Hate,  the  Spirit  of  Peace,  the  Spirit  of  Love,  or 
the  Spirit  of  War.  He  missed  the  entrance  of 
the  old  companions  of  Fianciscus.  There  was 
no  apparent  leason  for  this  part  as  it  was  intro- 
duced last  evening. 

* 

* * 

But  there  was  one  cut  that  was  without  nos^ 
sible  excuse.  The  grandest  portion  of  ilia  work 
was  deliberately  ruined.  The  effect  of  asuDerb 
climax  was  mercilessly  destroyed. 

The  death  ot  Franciscus  and  the  'chorus  of 
heavenly  voices  in  tne  third  part  are  followed  by 
a church  scene  in  which  tho  men  smg  a solemn 
requiem,  lo  which  tho  angelic  voices  respond 
These  numbers  are  .singularly  impressive,  but 
they  are  only  the  preparation  for  one  of  the 
greatest  funeral  inarches  in  all  music.  The 
march  from  almost  inarticulate  woe  rises 
to  the  intensity  of  tragic  mourning; 

a trio  brings  hope  and  confidence 

in  the  future:  and  then  grief  will  not  be  con- 
trolled, but  it  breaks  out  agaiu  in  full  lament. 
Monks  and  nuns  sing  of  their  irreparable  loss. 
Their  voices  die  away.  The  march  is  beard  ior 
a moment.  Then  young  virgins  bid  the  mourn- 
ers dry  their  tears.  The  angels  tell  those  sor- 
rowing that  the  spirit  of  Franciscus  will  bs 
ever  with  ttiem,  and  they  bid  them  lo  raise  a 
triumphant  song  to  God. 

Here,  where  every  measure  is  of  value,  and  is 
indispen-ablo  to  the  effect  of  Hie  whole,  oc- 
curred an  inexcusable,  an  outrageous  cut.  Tho 
greater  part  of  the  march  was  omitted,  tlie 
chorus  ot  monks  and  nuns  was  omitted,  and 
that  winch  is  noble  and  sublime  in  Tinel’s  ora- 
torio became  almost  commonplace.  Itseemed 
as  though  me  composer  had  not  the  invention, 
the  skill,  or  tlie  courage  to  carry  out  a bravo 

idea.  t - 

W lien  a conductor  advises  or  allows  such  mal- 
treatment of  music,  tho  hearer  may  bj  par- 
doned if  he  in  tors  that  the  proper  per. ormauco 
of  such  a work  is  beyond  the  present  musical 
capacity  of  tlie  conductor,  even  though  the 
singers  and  the  players  are  thoroughly  prepared 
and  willing. 

And  how  was  the  Deriormance? 

First  of  all.  the  warmest  praise  may  bo 
awarded  lastly  to  the  women  of  tho  chorus, 
lhcir  body  of  tone  wras  Iresh,  beautiful  and 
sonorou  Tbev  sang  with  iutelli renoe  and 
with  skill.  The  men  were  not  heard  to  such 
advantage,  their  attack  was  often  timid.  In 
rapid  passages  their  walk  was  not  clearly  de- 
fined, and  at  times  they  were  inaudible.  Their 
perlormance  of  the  churcu  scene  was  more 
worthy  of  the  reputation  ol  Cecilia. 

With  the  exception  of  air.  Lr msson  F.  Bush- 
neil,  tlie  solo  singers  were  not  equal  to  the  task  I 
imposed  on  them.  MBs  Crocker,  who  lias  a 
good  voice,  is  not  yet  prepared  lor  such  work  ! 
Mr.  Kickelson,  who  also  has  a good  voice  has 
neither  tho  skill  nor  the  temperament  t'o  sin  — 
the  part  of  tlie  tSaint.  He  sang  without  an-  j 
parent  sense  ot  rhythm.  Ho  overpuuctuateil 
Ins  sentences.  Often  his  words  were  divided 
from  each  other  by  dailies.  In  style  lie  was 
either  logy  or  lackadaisical.  As  an  example 
take  his  delivery  ot  me  phrase,  "I  hear  the 
choir  ot  (seraphim”  (page  244).  It  is  a short 
Phrase,  but  tlie  composer  was  careful  to  iudi- 
calo  the  expression  demanded  by  him.  Did  Mr 
Kickelson  pay  attention  to  tiiu  indication? 

Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  On  tlie  contrary, 
he  sing  directly  ip  opposition  to  tho  wish  ot  the 
composer,  dawdling  sentimentally  instead  of 
singing  at  a quicker  pace  and  with  animation. 

Tins  was  only  one  of  many  such  instances.  Mr 
Busline!  1 sang  without  affectation  and  with 
ni  irked  appreciation  of  tlie  music.  He  was  ap- 
plauded deservedly  for  his  delivery  ot  the 
. alcliuiati  s call,  lhe  other  gentlemen  were 
sincere  ip  their  attempt...  but  this  is  all  that 
Co"  be  said  in  their  praise. 

The  orchestra  worked  faithfully,  hut  many 
rehearsals  are  necessary  for  a satisfactory  per- 
formance of  such  a difncutt  task 


It  is  impossible  to  gain  any  just  idea  of  Tinel’s 
a?*®*?®  h'0111  sucl1  a performance  of  the  muti-, 
Ja. ted  work,  lhe  women  ot  the  cironis  .showed 
the  audience  the  heavenly  beauty  of  tlie  por- 
tions assigned  to  them ; there  are  mixed  choruses 
that  were  given  in  a.  respectable  fashion,  ami 
the>  made  an  effect,  lliere  were  solos  that 
seemed  tedious,  and  ihcv  undoubtedly  suffered 
ill  til©  ilc I i very. 

ihVsnrn.l;So’;t0'S1SVVllat  '-"“'V  voices  heard  in 
this  oiatoi  io.  There  is  the  voice  of  Wagner; 
theieisthe  voice  oi  tschaikowsky ; there  are 
Other  voices;  but  chief  of  all  is  the  voice  or 
, Vf,  1 * ’ '''Peaks  l"s  own  language  and  with, 

.nithoiity.  Here  is  a work  that  is  intensely 
modern,  but  ,t  is  built  op  the  old  rock  * 
ccuesiastitai  ioruitilisiij.  1 ho  CiUitor  is  bv  thu 
side  ot  the  mail  ol  the  world.  The  waltz  is 


lhoi  I,ui‘,ul  chant.  “ J hiring 
mumonlc  pn^rossions;  rostJuss  tonality  calm 
°<>|«  triiuuiii.il  probkiu*;  lt  yournimr 

aS!  fitr&m  .n.ta’ssssi,? 

I lmro  is  cutting  of  cameos;  there  iC t , reek 

kM,fu'  “»»■  '»•>'  ahove 
. « Wi  L1 11  -’doreiiio  conviction  ; |10  writes 
witli  a firm  belief  in  iff  ,,  power  and  the  glory  of 
the  ohtircli  whoso  saint  I...  oolebratos  He 
*1"1  t,‘"  vanity  of  the 
Son  Ini  do%lt‘^i„t'  ‘,,0lT“1,lu  JOy  ab' 

otliunviso  imuhr,  have  i*©on  forirotton  l lioro  is 
a nobil  ly.  a nurlty  in  M.  speech.  Ho  does  not 
l*1*  work  be  noDular,  nor  would 
II©  oxprej»dod 

filled  hl^task.raU0US'  hi*  °0nVlct'0,,s  1Iu  fhl- 

I’hilip  Hale. 

a.v  i:\F.iiif  naa«iAi\. 

m !),u,chla',er  ot  a theatre  ticket  bnvs 
"ith  it  tin:  right  to  applaud  actor  or  play  if, 
bets  p.  eased.  Ik,  ahev  theatre  of  this  coun- 
t iy  lie  may  anphniijM  any  moment  that 
| seems  good  to  hliii^vjfhoiit  the  suspicion  of; 
managerial  wrath ^tpi> interference.  To  be! 
sure,  the  ide  i that  the  Spectator  should  ap- 
prove  openly  after  tlie  end  of  an  act  or  after 
the  final  fall  of  the.  curtain  was  advocated 
by.  il  not  original  with.  Kdtif  do  la  Bretonne, 
who  advanced  it  in  “La  Mimographe,”  and 
t ha9%cn  seized  with  horrid  joy  by  the  fol 
owers  of  Wagner  vBi,t  in  our  American 
theatres  a spectator  fs  free  to  applaud  when- 
ever the  lit  controls  him. 

1 he  applause  may  be  clapping  the  hands 
together  or  pounding  the  floor  with  a stiek 
or  the  throwing  into  the  air  tho  word 
Dievo,  applied  here  indiscriminately,  re 
gardless  of  sex.  Modern  applause  may  not 
fie  so  ingenious  as  the  triple  applause  in- 
vented by  that  celebrated  theatre  manag  er 
ero,  and  taught  by  him  to  his  crowd  of  5000 
robust  young  fellows-  from  the  common  peo- 
ple; it  may  not  carry  as  much  weight  of 
opinion  as  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  before 
Nero,  who,  delighted,  would  rise  gravely  in 
their  seats  and  wave  the  flat*  of  their  togas; 

; but  it  serves  its  purpose;  it  cheers  the  actor, 
the  playwright;  it  warms  the  managerial 
heart;  it  oiten  convinces  the  spectator  that 
his  own  enjoyment  is  real. 

4Bnt  as  Retlf  spoke  of  signs  of  approval,  so 
he  mentioned  signs  of  disapproval.  Tho  lat- 
ter form  of  popular  expression  is  now 
tabooed  in  our  theatres.  A man  may  hiss 
treely  in  a Continental  or  in  a London  the- 
atre; it  was  lormerly  the  privilege  of  theatre- 
goers in  tlie  United  States,  but  to-day;  the 
spectator  is  expected  to  conceal  disappoint- 
ment and  to  show  no  resentment  wher 
actor,  singer,  playwright  or  composer  take: 
unwarrantable  liberties  with  his  intelligence 
Let  us  mention  an  example  not  too  remote 
An  opera  company  was  in  Boston  this  sea- 
son. Not  one  of  the  dazzling  promises  of  its 
managers  was  kept.  The  singers,  with  rare 
exceptions,  were  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  ignorant;  the  chorus  and  the  orchestra 
assisted  zealously  in  the  massacre  of  the 
I music.  In  any  German,  Italian,  French, 
^punish  or  g0U);[1  American  town  of  50,000 
inhabitants  the  curtain  would  have  been 
rung  down  to  a tumultuous  accom- 
paniment of  jeers  and  hisses.  In 

Italy  the  true  pitch  would  have  been 
given  to  the  singer  by  amateurs  in  the 
audience ; or  men  near  the  stage  would  have 
protected  themselves  from  the  shower  of 
false  tones  by  raised  and  spread  umbrellas. 

1 In  Boston  the  spectator  realized  that  Jie  had 
ffaid  money  for  a worthless  entertainment. 

Dul  he  protest  openly?  Not  a bit  of  it.  It 
is  possible  that,  going  out,  he  remarked 
quietly  to  some  friend:  “Pretty  bad,  wasn’t 
it.  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  con- 
demn the  imposition  as  he  sat  in  his  seat, 
i , 6 have  run  the  risk  of  ejection  if  he 

j had  hissed.  But  he  would  have  been  allowed 
| to  applaud  until  his  hands  ached, 
i And  so  tho  bargain  is  unequal.  You  buy  a 
ticket.  You  may  applaud,  ^If  you  do  not 
applaud  you  are  called  cold.  If  your  moral 
or  artistic  instincts  are  shocked  by  indecency  I 
or  incompetence  you  have  no  right  to  protest  I 
openly.  You  can  only  buy  the  right  to  be  I 

satisfied  and  to  show  your  satisfaction.  Is 
this  lair?  Is  this  a mark  of  civilization?  Is! 
it  of  real  benefit  to  the  deserving  actors  and 
plaj wrights  or  to  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising managers? 


It  is  Saint  Catharine's  Day.  She  is  the 
saint  and  patroness  of  spinsters.  Young 
women  used  to  meet  and  be  merry,  “which, 
they  call  ‘Cathar’ning.’”  In  Ireland  girls' 
and  women  lasted.  “Tho  reason  giimii  for 
it  was  that  the  girls  might  get  good  husbands,, 
and  the  women  better  ones,  either  by  the’ 
death,  desertion  or  reformation  of  tlieir  living 

oneiJ-”  i 

beamy  went  this  morning  in  special  carlo1 
v'atc.h  tlie  students  at  Springfield.  \ jam 
Hall  party  Is  now  a recognized  social  function. 

. list  as  ill  olden  days,  invitations , were,  iioi 
doubt  extended,  requesting  "TJMi  plea^tite  1 
m your  company  at  the  gladiatorial  exhiltrl 
non  to  be  given  a^tlrn  Coliseum.  K.  S V P ’> 


Welsh  rarebit  is  again  in  season.  Will 
some  brave  man  trv  the  recipe  given  by 
Maginn  in  ‘‘The  Odoherty  Papers”  anil 
the*i  report  the  next  tiav— that  is.  if  he  is 
able  ? 


.rJJore  is  the  recipe  praised  by  Ensign 
»d  Adjutant  Odoherty,  ia'e  of  the 
Kroety- Ninth  or  King's  Own  Tippe- 
rary Regiment:  "I  like  it  best  in 

the  genuine  Welsh  way,  however — that  is. 
the  toasted  bread  buttered  on  both  sides  pro- 
fusely, then  a layer  of  cold  roast  beef,  with 
mustard  and  norse  radish,  and  then  on  the 
top  of  all,  the  superstratum  of  Cheshire 
thoroughly  saturated,  while  in  the  process 
of  toasting,  with  ale,  or,  in  its  absence,  gen- 
uine porter,  black  pepper  and  Shallot  vine- 
gar.” This  would  go  well  with  lobster, 
mushrooms  and  fried  oysters. 


The  Wav  Office  of  England  has  directed  all 
Sergeant  instructors  of  volunteers  lo  attend 
foot  ball  matches.  This  new  method  of  re- 
cruiting i-  called  by  an  English  newspaper 
‘J  strange.”  But  what  better  prepara ’ion  for 
btmle  is  there  than  foot  ball  slugging?  A 
forlorn  hope  is  nothing  to  a flying  inter fer- 
ena».  , 


Erams.Eames,  the  Yankee  daughter  of  a 
\ aukee  mother,  sang  to  a Yankee  audience 
in  Boston  this  week,  and  exclusively  in 
, French.  To  be  sure,  she  was  born  in  China, 
fbm  that  was  an  accident,  and  no  one  de- 
manded seriously  iliat  she  should  sing  in 
Chinese.  The  fact  remains  that  this  Maine 
g rl,  with  Boston  antecedents,  did  not  sing 
one  English  word,  although  the  greater  nuni- 
ierofthe  songs  have  been  translated  into 
t-ur  cv  it  language. 


English  is  used  be  our  people  in  shop  and 
in  per  r.  but  it  apparently  is  not  to  be  toler- 
ated on  the  concert  stage.  German  and  Ital- 
ian and  French  are  preferred.  This  condi- 
tion • i or  concert  life  reminds  one  of  Mr. 
Addison’s  remark  in  the  Spectator:  “In  the 
meantime  J cannot  forbear  thinking  how 
naturally  a historian  who  writes  two  or  three 
hundred  years  lienee,  and  does  not  know  the 
ta-ico:  his  wise  forefathers,  will  make  the 
following  reflection-:  ‘In  the  beginning  of 
tnC  18th  century  the  Italian  tongue  was  so 
wee  understood  in  England  that  operas 
were  acted  un  the  public  stage  in  that  lan- 
guage. ** 

• . . I 

T»o*pbloral  is  the  latest  medium  of  theatri- 
cal advertising  in  New  York. 


•iry  C-  k? 

MUSIC. 


The  First  Performance  of  Pizzi’s 
“ Cabriella,”  an  Opera  in  One 
Act. 

“Gabriella,’'  au  opera  in  one  act,  text  by 
Charles  Alfred  Byrne  and  music  by  Emilio  Pizzi, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  iii 
Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  by  /the  Patti 
company.  Mr.  Anliti  was  the  conductor.  Tli© 
cast  was  as  follows : 

Duo  dc  Chaleauroux Novara 

famis  MM oalassl 

de  IVUlliilKT lads 

Al.no  l/Wutri.-lie I tss  Kai.bt.rt 

: , de  Merven Adelina  1’attl  j 

"Gabriella’’  is  not  Pi/.z  ’s  operatic  fir-thorn. 
Pizzi.  a pupil  of  Boncjiietli.  in  one  competi- 
tion at  Bologna  took  the  prizes  for  opera  or 
cbeslral  composition  aud  string  quartette.  Mas- 
cagni w >i  then  a rival.  flio  opera.  “ William 
Ratcliff,  ’ in  four  acts,  was  first  produced  tli 
Bo  ogi.a.  ‘n’t.  31,  187b.  When  Saivini,  the 
younger,  appeared  here  iu  the  play.  “Cavalieria 
Kusticana.”  the  incidental  mu-ic  was  by  Pizzi. 
Through  some  misunderstanding  the  libretto 
iriella”  was  not  rea  ly  tor  distribution 
resttrdav.  anil  so  I am  debarred  from  the  pleas- 
ure o commemi  g on  Mr.  Byrne’s  book,  which 
seems  to  tell  a pretty  and  simple  story  in  an 
. — 


u-  a’f  <y.  manner.  1 lie  story  runs  as  lo’.lows. 
1: 1 Pat*.:  who  re  aied  It  to  a reporter: 

a ciiarj'  ter  I h .Ts  to  olay  is  a charming 
mat  of  a young  nun,  win.  is  compelled  to 
BHfcvowa  through  the  machination*  of  a 
y*ir*«i  one l“.  -»  .0  desires  to  become  possessed 
of  her  large  estate-,  she  rebels  against  this 
reaSme:  and  < -capes  Irom  the  convent  with 

or  over.  1...  undo,  who  lias  great  influence 
Ith  the  King.  can-e*  ner  arrest  and  that  of  tier 


| lover,  .she  is  brought  before  the  King  and  he  is 
ordered  to  ex.  cution— it  being  thou  a death 
penalty  to  ubiluct  n nun  or  a novitiate.  As 
Gabriella  is  about  leaving  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre  she  is  mot  at  the  loot  of  the  stairs  bv 
Anno  ot  Austria,  wife  of  tho  King  anil  god 
mother  of  Gabrieli  ..  The  Queen  immediately 
resolves  to  intercede  til  luvor  ot  Gabriella. 
knowing  tho  plot  that  has  been  formed  against 
her  happiness.  The  King  ‘earns  the  story 
with  perturbation,  and  without  going  into 
lurther  details  the  iiuko  is  ultimately  un- , 
masked,  tho  lovers  are  brought  together  and 
tho  Queen  is  triumphant. 

« 

* A 

Three  operas  at  least  were  written  for  Patti, 
with  special  reference  to  her  abilities  and  limi- 
tations: " Esmerelda,”  “Gelmina,”  “ Veileda. ” 
No  one  of  theso  w as  successful. 

Mr.  Pizzi  is  an  Italian  of  the  new  school:  his 
sympathies  aro  evidently  with  Mascagni,  Leon- 
cavallo ft  a!. ; but  in  writing  an  opera  for  Patti, 
he  was  lorcert  unquestionably  to  adapt  himself 
loher  vein,  and  it  seems  from  tho  music  writ- 
ten lor  her  that  lie  w as  hampered,  that  ho  re- 
strained himself,  keeping  within  somewhat 
narrow  bouuds.  suppressing  passion  ih  .t  he 
would  lain  express.  The  least  charac 
leii-tic  portions  of  Pizzi's  music,  as 
j well  as  the  least  striking,  are 
those  written  for  the  pritna  donna.  The  duet  i 
between  the  soprano  and  the  tenor  will  no 
doubt  be  a popular  number,  for  there  is  a tuno 
: that  is  pleasing  and  easily  retained,  but  it  is 
liio  most  conventional  number  in  the  work. 

Tlie  prelude  is  well  written  aud  it  contains 
good  stuff.  It  is  not  merely  music  to  prepare 
for  the  rising  of  a curtain ; it  is  music  that  sug- 
ge-ts,  and  it  would  arrest  the  attention  were  it 
I played  without  reference  to  the  music-drama, 

1 Here,  as  throughout  the  opera,  tho  lnstrumeina- 
| tion  is  effective,  modern,  olten  ingenious.  Tho 
I duet  between  the  baritone  and  the  bass  Is  the 
i strongest  number,  and  it  shows  Pizzi  as  he  is, 
not  Pizzi  under  comparative  restraint.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  sob  d<  of  eacii  number,  though 
the  liuale  is  worthy  of  respectful  considera- 
tion. 

Inc  music  given  to  the  soprano  is  not  trivial, 
it  is  not  commonplace,  but  it  is  more  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  school,  and  it  does  not  dis- 
play fully  the  genuine  dramatic  instinct  of  iho 
composer.  This  instinct  and  iho  ahlli.y  ol  ex- 
pression are  soon  in  many  details  of  the  instru- 
mentation. Pizzi  does  not  use  a clarinet,  for 
instance,  merely  as  a stop-gap;  he  uses  it  at  a 
particular  time  for  a particular  effect,  aud  his 
imagination  rarely  leads  him  aslray. 

Patti  did  not  insist  on  passages  of  bravura; 
siie  apparently  wished  alfeciing  melody  withiu 
a narrow  range,  say  au  octave,  lor  her  artistic 
abilities  were  never  more  strongly  shown  than 
i. i thus  protecting  herself  publicly  against  tee 
ravages  of  Time.  Pizzi  evidently  would  have 
desired  a greater  compass  and  more  sharuly  de- 
fined emotion.  In  a word,  while  he  wrote  for  a 
lyric  soprano,  be  longed  for  a dramatic  singer. 

And  so  the  opera  is  one  more  of  promise  than 
a summing  up.  Tho  next  time  Pizzi  writes  a 
dramatic  work  let  him  give  his  imagination  the 
reins.  Ho  has  already  shown  that  he  can  write 
intelligently  and  with  effect  for  voices  and  in- 
struments. He  lias  shown  dramatic  feeling  and 
imagination.  Now  let  him  devoto  himself  to  a 
work  of  passion. 

* * 

Tho  performance  does  not  call  for  extended 
remark.  Patti  sang  with  care  and  with  evident 
fondness  for  the  work.  Gaiassi  was  effective 
and  Lely  was  satisfactory  in  the  duet.  Arditi 
conducted  with  spirit  and  with  discretion.  The 
orchestra  played  in  a creditable  manner  when 
the  fact  that  there  were  few  rehearsals  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

if.-'  £ 

At  the  end  of  the  opera  the  singers  were  called 
two  or  three  times  before  the  curiam,  as  were 
the  composer  and  the  librettist.  Mr.  Byrne 
made  a short  speech  in  excellent  taste. 

There  was  a large  audience.  The  love  duet 
was  repeated,  and  there  was  hearty  applause 
after  the  prelude  and  t'ae  mate  duet.  A concert 
preceded  the  performance  of  the  opera,  and 
Patti,  who  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  spirits, 
sang  three  numbers.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
say  that  one  of  them  was  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 
Philip  Hale. 


I ABOUT  MUSIC. 



1 The  Alleged  Artistic  Wicked- 
ness of  Adelina  Patti, 

A Few  Words  Concerning  Her 
Remarkable  Career. 


With  Incidental  Remarks  on  Ma- 
teraa  and  Old  Age, 


Patti  is  reproached  by  some  for  her  lack  of 
I devotion  to  art,  and  these  defenders  of  art  are 
inclined  to  grow  hysterical  at  the  mere  mention 
I of  her  name. 

But  what  is  this  same  devotion  to  art  that  is 
talked  about  glib  y? 

# 

« 

Adelina  Patti,  according  to  tier  own  story, 
began  her  operatic  career  in  18.79.  although  she 
was  heard  in  public  at  au  earlier  date.  Here  is 
an  incomDlete  list  of  the  operas  in  which  she 
hassuug:  ‘Lucia,”  “ I! Barbiere,”  ”L  Sonnam- 
bula,”  "Faust,”  “Semiramid  “La  Gazza 
Ladra,”  “Cenerentola,”  “Don  Giovanni.”  “Don 
Pasquale,”  “Linda,”  “II  irovatoru,”  "Dino- 
rah,”  “Las  Huguenots, ” “Borneo  and  Juliet,” 
“I  Puritani,”  “La  Traviata.”  “II  Matrimonio 
Segrato,”  “Aida,”  "Le  Nozzo  di  Figaro,”  "La 
Fiile  du  Regiment,”  "Crown  Diamonds,” 
“L’Ktoile  du  Nora,”  “ Rigoletio,”  “Eriiani,” 

“ Mose.” 

In  these  operas  her  vocal  perfection  was  never 
questioned  ior  years  by  the  best  judges  m 
Europe.  There  may  have  been,  there  were, 
criticisms  prejudicial  to  her  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion when  she  a-sumed  a tragic,  a passion  , te  j 
rote,  but  she  was  unanimously  put  at  the  head  j 
of  vocalists  that  flourished  during  her  best  { 
years. 

She  was  conscientious  in  a, 11  that  she  undertook,  j 
AV  hen  she  sang  florid  passages,  she  did  not  shirk ; 
when  she  sang  tho  music  of  Mozart’s  Zerhna  slie 
did  not  add  impertinent  embellishments.  She 
studied  constantly.  She  was  ambitious.  She 
said  to  Hanslick  in  Vienna,  “I  am  no  buffo."  As 
^the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  singers,  she 
was  limited  in  a measure  by  nature.  She  was 
Zerlina,  she  was  Rosina,  she  was  Dinorah  ; but 
she  was  not  Valentine,  she  was  not  Marguerite. 

They  that  now  affect  to  sneer  at  Patti  should 
read  thoughtfully  the  long  essay  on  her  genius 
by  Hanslick,  which  was  reprinted  in  his  'Musi- 
kalische  Stationen,”  Berlin,  1880. 

* * 

When  Patti 'was  at  the  zenith  of  tier  fame,  the 
operas  in  which  she  appeared  were  in  fashion. 
Few  of  them  have  vanished  entirely  from  the 
European  operatic  stage. 

But  she  would  not  sing  in  operas  by  Wagner. 

Therefore  she  is  censured  by  some ; she  is  ! 
dubbed  a music-box ; she  is  called  selfish  and  in- 
different ; she  “ has  done  nothing  for  art.” 

Here  is  logic  that  might  nave  been  taught  tn  j 
the  Grand  Academy  ot  Lagailo,  visited  by  Cant.  ! 
Lemuel  Gulliver. 

* 

* * 

They  that  look  askew  at  Patti,  indulge  them- 
selves iu  Plutarchiau  comparisons,  and  cry 
aloud  “ Maternal  Maternal” 

! You  might  as  well  compare  Shelley's  "Sky 
Lark”  with  Hobbes’s  "Leviathan,” 

Who  is  Materna? 

Amalie  Materna  was  born  in  1847.  She  be-  ! 
gan  her  career  as  a church  and  concert  singer.  ! 
At  Graz  aud  Vienna  she  sang  in  operetta  lit 
1869  site  was  pritna  donna  at  the  Court  Opera  j 
lu  Vienna. 

Then  she  became  a Wagnorohone. 

A large,  stout  person,  with  a powerful  voice 
aDd  great  physical  eudurauce,  she  could  sing 
for  hours  below  the  true  pitch  with  apparent 
ease,  and,  in  passionate  moments,  she  could 
sing  spasmodically  above  it. 

She  moved  an  audience  by  her  bulk. 

She  was  as  effective  as  a land-slide. 

She  was  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  por- 
trayal of  the  hysterical  Kundry. 

Her  range  was  narrdw.  Her  vocal  art,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  was  crude.  She  was  a de- 
clatmer  in  operas  by  Wagner,  aud  as  such  won 
lor  herself  a name. 

Now  what  did  Materna  “do  for  art?”  She 
sang  in  opera,  that  were  best  adapted  to  her  ca- 
nuci-y,  aud  she  thereby  gained  money  aud  rep- 
utation, 

* 

* * 

Wnat  is  tho  duty  of  a singer? 

A singer  should  cultivate  her  natural  gifts  to 
tlie  height  of  Iter  ability.  She  should  bo  scru- 
pulously cousciontious  in  whatever  she  m y 
undertake,  whether  sue  sing  in  " La  Mascotie  ” 
or  “ Lohengrin.  ” She  should  respect  the  com- 
poser, aud  she  should  not  p'ay  tricks  with  her 
audience. 

lo  blame  Patti  for  not  singing  in  " Tristan 
aud  Isolde”  is  as  ab.urd  as  lo  censure  Materna 
tor  not  preferring  Rossini  to  Wagner, 


A singer  lias  an  artistic  right  to  appear  in  any 
opera  that  di-plays  Iter  to  besL  advantage.  She 
does  not  make  lor  musical  righteousness  if  she 
sings  music  that  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  her. 

i his  late  outcry  against  I’alti  as  a singer  is 
unreasonable.  K is  u ju,t.  There  is  no  sense  of 
hisinrical  perspective  in  such  loo»e  denuncia- 
tion ot  the  operas  m which  sho  made  her  lame. 
Operas  hare  their  fashion— as  do  bonnets  and 
cravats.  The  question  is  not  “Dt  i Patti  ever 
sing  in  this  or  that  opera?  ” Tins  is  tue  ques- 
tion: “How  did  she  slug  in  tho  operas  iu  wutch 
she  did  appear?  ” 


thFsy  MPHON^iQNpSg  M 
The  programme  of  the  sixth  .symphony  con- 
cert given  last  evening  in  Music  Hall  was  as. 
loliows : 

Three  movements  from  the  ‘‘Romeo  and  Juirely  M 

Symphony .' > j Uerti* 

Part  If.— fete  at  Capulet’s  House. 

Par.  1 1 1.  — Love  Scene. 

Part  IV.— tfuecu  Matt,  Scherzo. 

Grand  fantasia  in  0 major  (’’Wanderer”! Schubert 

(.sympltoiucally  rearranged  for  piano  and  orchestra  by 
Franz  Liiiat.) 

Symphony  Xo.  1.  in  J5-fl.it  major Schurnan 

Mrs.  Emil  l’..ur  was  the  pianist,  tier  per- 
formance recalis  a sentence  of  Pope:  “The 

thoughts  are  plain,  * * * the  expression 

humble,  yet  its  pure  as  the  language  will  afford ; 
ncaX,  but  not  florid;  easy,  and  yet  lively.” 
There  was  an  old-  ashiotted  prim  .ess  in  her 
playing.  There  was  tho  precision  that  marked 
the  conduct  of  New  England  maidens  who 
rears  ago  soiaced  themselves  during  the  long 
and  wearying  sermon  by  frequent  application 
to  caraway.  There  was  the  accuracy  that  feari 
no  longer  the  to  clter  really  to  rap  erring 
knuckle*.  And  there ’.vas  little  display  of  tem- 
perament. It  was  an  eminently  chaste  por- 
lormanee. 

J lie  tone  did  not  seem  full  enough  for  Music 
Hall,  and  tnere  wore  many  moments  wh.-n  an 
-exhibition  ot  strength  would  nave  been  Wel- 
lcome. The  sincerity,  the  accuracy,  the  sobriety 
and  tlie  sunduel  tas  e ot  the  pianist  pleased  the 
large  audience,  and  Mr*.  Paur  was  auplauff.d 
warmly  and  twice  recalled. 

* m 

The  purely  orchestral  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gramme do  not  call  now  for  extended  comment. 
It  was  a great  nlea-ure  to  hear  again  tlm  great 
uiu-icof  Hector  Berlioz,  who  was  treated  with 
marked  respect  by  .nr.  Paur.  What  noble 
music  the  “ Lovt-.iceno”  is!  igtvo  th  it  recks 
not  of  lime,  lor  it  is  sure  of  eternity.  As  for  the 
Queen  Mali  scherzo.  Hanslick  was  right  in 
suggesting  as  its  motto  the  lines  of  Calderon: 

•*  As  for  fife,  it  la  a dream. 

A . for  dreams,  they  are  but  dreams.’’ 

Philip  Hale. 


| Ai  for  her  nr>posrinff  in  oubllo  in  tho  yo»r  of 
out1  Loru  1S9J(  that  is  another  matter. 

H is  a matter  for  the  pu  lie  to  settle. 

A>  a warm  admirer  of  this  tirmit  shiver  I wish 
that  she  were  now  oontent  with  the  glory  »nd 
toe  wealth  oi  past  years.  Yet  slur  s^r  lives 
? ““'"I0:  yot  ^ st“l  thrpwa  down  occasion* 

fh'lf  SLat-e  81  l°  V"!ln,ter  *sinK»M  UOW  UDOU 

the  stage,  and  no  one  dares  lo  inch  It  ui> 

but  tile  years  are  envious  and  ironical  Thnv 
must  have  their  soon  with  “alti.  aS  with  ad 
foYwvVcr**  un'ceJo<i  uur  aud  '»lth  all  tlml  will 

Here,  by  tho  way,  is  a singular  circumstance* 
the  men  and  women  who  s .v  to  Patti,  "You  ire 
too  old,  applaud  frenetically  Gormau  snarers 
oi  her  into  or  youniter  whose  voice-  shou  d l,1’.  v« 
been  buried  Ion*  ago.  who  never  had  and  dS 
not  nave  tire  art  of  Patii,  who  confound  snout- 
aur,  screaming  and  ulutatlon  tviin  ltd  can  o 
whose  -ca.es  are  like  a dark  and  dirty  stairway 
in  a tottering  tenement  nouse.  ‘ av 

Yes,  I should  prefer  to  remember  Patti  rather 

i hlty'yems.1101’  M°"  that  81,0  lllls  trono  iUo,!hv  " ith 

I l,;ls,not  tho  excuse  of  Gertrude  JElisa- 

| trotli  Maia,  whom  poverty  drove  to  make  flei  in- 

1 •sai,1B  ln  put,hc  when  she  tvas  fifty-two 

but  the  audiences  were  sorry  for  her  ' 

fiUwzom  s voice  was  » wreck  wu'en  she  was 

aUcgra!eyanU*nine  U“°  tombstoues  in  the  oper- 
Tno  story  is  almost  always  the  same.  There  is 

catiSifw1  f " 106  ot  ,the  there  is  the  appli 

cation  l.j  too  audience  oi  tiro  lines  ot  Horace- 
\ou  hat  e Played  and  eaten  and  drunk  your- 
fill,  tw  time  you  depart  ; lost,  if  you  drink  more 
deeply  than  ) - Proper,  you  be  jeered  and  driven 
a better  g!aee1.'^  *“  “S'°  wlucl* ls  H-nsntly  with 
The  mime  Lucceia  was  a century  old  Galena. 
Capnola  was  104.  they  tell  us;  and  yet  tE 
woiuen  seduced  tho  spectators  by  grace  or  at-  I 
titudo  and  beauty  oi  gesture."  Tile  women  were  i 
mimes,  however;  they  were  not  singers  | 

sai<l  before  in  the  Journal  I 
lictlier  1 atti  stays  in  her  castle  or  sings  in  lies-  ’ 

n»mliLa  Vlatte1,  ',,e  iet(,led  oy  tlie  public,  if  i 
people  do  not  wish  to  hear  her,  they  am  rot 
ob.iged  to  go  and  pay  the  price  she  asks,  as 

nglrttXd,eve?by,:Ui'<l  al*pblud  !«*  she  not  a 
T,,  A , 10'e  that  she  re  a we  come  Visitor/ 

belles' she  tlKiii  evVrdte./1,ltl  Plima  doil,,a  I 

* , 

l«fJt£«i?whateverwo  may  think  of  the  wisdom  I 
of  ) atti  s coarse,  let  us  not  be  blind  to  a remark- 
able career;  ictus  not  abuse  a great  silver  be 
C.urec  she  shows  signs  oi  age.  A noble  ruin  is 
I"1  ''?Jue  flo|u  ail  artistic  standpoint  than  is 
a new,  cheap  and  cockney  villa  freshly  and 

rui  n °U  i c t 'll !' tBf  ‘ Alld  «*«i  is  by 
lain  .Let  us  also  remember  that  thoie  are 
ignoble  ruins,  which  have  boon  imported  oi  l i e 
years  at  considerable  expense  a;  show,  , ou r 

operatic  and  concert  s.age  with  m leh  'hontine 
with  plowing  oi  trumpets,  witn  ones  of  " Coum.’ 
and  see,  anu  wonder,  and  bow  dow  n.’’ 

Philip  Hale. 


covcjskiviivg  Mali:  ntus, 

It  is  proposed  seriousl  y,  almost  solemnly, 
by  men  and  women  who  form  what  is  accu- 
rately described  as  the  “swagger  set ’’ that 
; whe»  a y°ung  man  of  their  rank  is  ready,  on 
account  of  age,  to  enter  society,  the  event 
should  be  celebrated  by  a “coming  out  tea  ” 
ora  “coming  out  party.”  The  experiment 
lias  been,  tried  in  New  York.  Ponderous 
matrons  and  fresh,  young  girls  assisted  the 
male  star  in  his  rise  above  the  horizon  of 
society.  There  was  a tea;  there  were 
flowers;  then  dinner,  and  a theatre  party. 

This  social  function  cannot  be  honestly 
commended.  In  England,  where  the  arrival 
of  tho  oldest  son  to  man’s  estate  has  a 
peculiar  meaning  and  is  of  actual  moment 
in  the  family  life,  the  celebration  of  his 
twenty-first  birthday  is  appropriate;  and 
there  is  rightly  good  cheer  and  there  is 
merriment.  The  celebration  is  a manly  one ; 
it  fits  the  occasion,  the  birth  of"  responsi- 
bilities. 

But  to  thus  launch  a young  fellow  into  so- 
ciety in  this  country  smack s of  the  opera- 
bouffe,  or  tile  decadence.  In  the  first  place, 
it  may  seriously  embarrass  the  young  man  in 
his  future  career.  His  coiffure  may  not 
meet  with  favor.  His  corsage  may  not  be 

cut  so  as  to  display  his  figure  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. His  costume  may  clasli  with  that 
of  the  son  of  a powerful  rival  of  his 
mother,  and  thus  he  may  be  Montague  to  a 
Capulet.  Oi  course  the  rehearsals  will  be 
many  and  rigidly  supervised  by  parents  and 
sisters;  but  in  the  emotion  of  the  moment 
the  ex-bud  may  drop  his  fan  awk- 
wardly; he  may  twiddle  and  twirl  his 
fingers  and  thus  betray  vulgar  nervousness* 
be  may  blush  too  violently  when  suddenly 
called  “Mister”  instead  of  the  familiar 
“Charley"  or  “George.”  Through  inex- 
perience he  may  fill  his  dancing  card,  and 
j then  find  too  iate  that  he  has  no  place  for 
more  eligible  partners.  The  fierce  hun.er  of 
youth  may  assert  itsalf,  and  he  may  partake 
too  freely  of  tea  and  cakes,  although  his 
mother  frowns  and  signals.  Again,  youth  is 
honest,  and  lie  may  refuse  to  waltz  with  a 
plain  but  otherwise  most  desira.de  voting 
girl,  only  allowing  her  the  pleasure  of  a 
quadrille. 


the  young  man  will  turn  out  a wnll-ll  iwor. 
At  what  time,  pray,  will  the  youth  bo 
ready  for  tho  ordeal?  After  leaving' 
preparatory  school?  In  his  Sophomore  year 
at  college?  Will  lie  bo  ready  to  deny  himself 
the  pleasures  of  foot  ball?  For  tho  ordeal 
will  require  preceding  abstinence  from  all 
that  may  roughen  the  complexion,  or  dis- 
figure faco  and  body.  The  aspirant  must  be 
careful  in  his  diet;  ho  must  humor 
beauty  sleep;  lie  must  train  iiis  voice  to 
low  tones  and  gentle  modulations.  Now, 
any  youth  that  is  willing  to  undergo  this 
training  deserves  a triumph  on  tho  day  of 
day^.  If  ho  then  fail,  the  disappointment 
may  depress  for  life  a naturally  buoyant 
[disposition. 

Tbe  risk  is  too  great.  But  if  tho  youth  j 
succeeds,  what  is  bis  future?  Industry  is 
now  diversified.  If  women  crowd  men  from 
tliclr  positions,  because  they  are  willing  to 
work  for  smaller  wages,  why  should  not  a 
male  favorite  exert  his  tact  and  taste  as  a 
“gentleman  dressmaker  or  milliner?”  But 
L we  forget*  Genuine  male  swaggerdom  does 
not  work.  If  there  were  pecuniary  reverses, 
the  youth  would  no  doubt.be  supported  by 

s i s uSHBHttiflHHHhfc- 

-v  correspondent  is'  hereby  informed  that 
while  chrysanthemum  tea  has  undoubtedly 
medicinal  properties,  it  is  not  poured  at 
parlor  entertainments  in  good  society.  The 
confusion  in  tile  correspondent’s  mind  prob- 
ably arose  from  the  fact  that  reception  rooms 
and  tables  are  decorated  with  chrysanthe- 
mums; hence  the  name  of  a variety  of 
social  function.  For  all  medicinal  purposes  I 
catnip  tea  is  safer  as  a simple  remedy. 

Professors  Nicliolls  and  Browne  claim 
that  the  sense  of  smell  is  less  keen  in  woman 
than  ln  man.  In  the  course  of  experiments, 
“Beyond  100,000  parts  all  tho  women  failed 
to  recognize  essence  of  lemon ; all  the  men 
detected  it  at  250,000.”  But  the  professors 
forget  that  many  men  are  familiar  with  the 
smell  of  lemon,  even  when  it  is  apparently 
alcoholicaliy  disguised. 

Joe  Howard  protests  against  the  use  of 
strong  perfumes  and  thus  corroborates 
Herrick  and  Ben  Jonson.  The  Journal  has 
| often  spoken  of  the  abuse  of  musk.  The 
j sickening  odor  is  in  street  car,  theatre  and 
concert  hall.  It  is  in  the  street,  poisoning 
the  fresh  and  bracing  air. 

__ 

j Farmers  should  read  the  article  in  the  I 
North  American  Review  on  roads.  For  bad 
j roads  work  the  greatest  injury  to  them,  and 
j yet,  as  a rule,  their  ideas  and  habits  of  im- 
provement are  primitive.  Merely  plowing 
up  tlie  sides  into  the  middie  is  not  improve- 
ment. 

Patti  was  not  hard  to  suit  in  the  matter  of 
I a libretto.  All  she  wanted  was  “something 
j sentimental  and  sweet,  not  intensely  dra- 
matic and  forceful.’’  When  she  found  out 
that  in  “Gabriella’’  she  could  appear  as  a 
nun  and  a court  lady,  she  seized  the  book. 

The  French  arc  protesting  against  the 
simplicity  of  the  official  dress  of  their  Presi- 
dent. Russian  uniforms,  with  gewgaws,  in- 
flamed their  fancy,  and  even  the  good  Repub- 
licans advocate  monarchy  in  dress. 

The  Bernhardt  is  wise  in  her  generation.1 
“My  views  of  theatrical  art  were  much 
widened  in  England  and  America.”  Evi- 
I deutly  she  meditates  another  visit  to  us. 
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Eli,  Eli,  Eli  Yale! 

And  they  all  played  like  perfect  gentlemen. 

lJ inkey  was  not  killed. 

Get  out  the  checkerboard  once  hi  ore  Mr 
Delaud.  ’ 


According  to  exhaustive  mathematical 
computations  Harvard  should  have  won. 
Perhaps  they  pay  greater  attention  at  Yale 
to  foot  ball  than  to  mathematics. 

A clergy  man  here  in  Boston  preached  yes- 
terday on  hindrances  in  life.  He  undoubt- 
edly was  thinking  of  “flying  interferences.’’ 

Harvard  put  its  trust  in  leather.  Let  us 
see;  It  was  tlie  Poet  Young  that  wrote  of 
menjvho  “through  faithless  leather  met  the 


And  even  women  spoke  knowingly  of 
punting  and  half-backs,  of  rushes  and  tack- 


same  it  wears  1 ale’s  color — in  its  i 


at  the  Museum  enjoved  t l e £Ttay  1 
mimic  art  of  Mr.  Paur?  tlie  Pd 
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/ / Boston,  November  19, 1898. 

i T ENI<  AN  1'  PRODIGUE,”  I understand,  is 

playing  to  good  houses  at  the  Museum,  and  there 
is  nothing  but  praise  for  the  surpassing  skill  of  Courtes  and 
I’ilarmonin.  To  me,  the  make  up  of  the  “ Baron  ” is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  things  in  the  pantomime  ; Forain  has 
(Sketched  him  time  and  time  again,  and  you  may  see  .those 
| queer  trousers  and  that  queer  arrangement  of  hair  in  al- 
most any  number  of  “ La  Vie  Parisienne  ” or  "Journal 
Amusant.” 

I Now,  you  maybe  surprised  at  learning  that  certain  men 
I here,  men  of  parochial  authority,  protest,  mildly  to  be  sure, 

J against  the  “ Frenchiness”  of  the  second  act.  Even  such 
a man  as  Mr.  Clapp,  of  the  “ Advertiser,”  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  second  act  as  naughty,  not  too  naughty,  but  just, 

! &c.  Probably  the  discussions,  and  the  digressions,  and  the 
orations,  and  the  paragraphs, and  the  critiques  and  the  editor- 
ial p ;icles  concerning  your  old  friend  Mrs.  Tanqueray  have 
j sharpened  the  Bostonian  sense  of  morality.  But,  to  use  the 
/ chaste  language  of  Jo.  Howard,  what  tommy-rot  all  this  is! 

[ As  though  the  first  question  in  art  should  be,  “ Is  the  subject 
immoral  ? ” 

In  art,  when  the  subject  is  chosen,  the  question  is  not  “ Is 
I the  subject  moral,  immoral  or  unmoral?  ” The  question  is 
this  : “ Is  the  subject  treated  honestly  and  artistically  ? ” 
i Apropos  of  morality  or  immorality  in  art,  let  me  drop  for 
J a moment,  like  Mr.  Wegg,  into  poetry.  It  was  Arthur  Sy- 
mons who,  after  picturing  art  after  the  common  under- 
j standing  as  “ brooding  aloft,  a lonely  queen,”  who  would 
I know  “ nor  aught  of  earth  nor  aught  of  man,”  thus  de- 
, scribes  modern  art  : 

Hut  go  where  cities  pour 

Their  turbid  human  stream  through  street  and  mart, 

A dark  stream  flowing  onward  evermore, 

Down  to  an  unknown  ocean — there  is  Art. 

She  looks  on  princes  in  their  palaces, 

She  peers  upon  the  prisoner  in  his  cell ; 

She  sees  the  saint  who  prays  to  God,  she  sees 
The  way  of  those  that  go  down  quick  to  hell. 

With  equal  feet  she  treads  an  equal  path, 

Nor  recks  the  goings  of  the  sons  of  men  ; 

She  hath  for  sin  no  scorn,  for  wrong  no  wrath, 

No  praise  for  virtue,  and  no  tears  for  pain. 

* 

* * 

The  second  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  concerts  was  given 
Monday,  the  13th.  l'he  program  was  as  follows  ; 

Quartet  in  E minor Smetana 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Piano  trio  in  E flat  major,  op.  100 Schubert 

I Quartet in  G maj°r-  °P-  1»- * *' '.'.'.'.'..'.'.'..Beethoven 

ihe  Smetana  Quartet  was  applauded  loudly  and  with 
justice,  for  it  is  a strong  work,  whether  you  sympathize 
with  the  temperament  of  the  composer,  as  here  displayed,  - 
or  not.  It  is  full  of  melancholy,  but  the  doleful  dumps  are 
not  of  conventional  gloom.  The  nationality  of  the  com- 
poser does  not  serve  him  as  a staff  to  support  tottering 
footsteps.  There  is  no  apparent  attempt  to  show  the 
hearer  how  “jolly”  Bohemian  the  music  is.  To  be  sure 

the  second  movement  is  labeled  “ a la  Polka,”  but  the  polka  . 

is  in  suggestion  rather  than  in  evidence.  This  same  move- 
ment was  accused  here  in  one  quarter  of  triviality.  Its 
| triviality  was  to  me  a delight,  and  to  me  this  movement 
1 was  by  far  the  most  characteristic  of  the  four. 

, When  did  the  idea  gain  ground  that  the  performance  of 
J a string  quartet  must  necessarily  be  a solemn,  sepulchral 
function?  Are  there  no  movements  in  the  quartets  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn  that  are  so  piquant,  so  foot-inciting  | 
that  they  run  the  risk  of  the  accusation  of  triviality  ? But 
what  charming  harmonies  there  are  in  this  abused  scherzo 
by  Smetana.  The  first  movement  is  well  knit,  admirably 
developed  from  fresh  themes.  The  slow  movement  is  less 
satisfactory  ; there  is  more  groping  after  effect  ; there  is  a 
desire  to  be  Beethovian.  The  finale  is  influenced  by  the  It 
folk  song,  and  the  concluding  passages  are  beautiful. 

Ihe  melancholy  of  Smetana,  even  in  his  mirth,  would  be 
a good  subject  for  an  ambitious  writer.  The  date  of  the 
composition  of  this  quartet  is  unknown  to  me.  I believe  it 
was  first  played  in  Vienna  in  1880  ; but  I can  find  no  record 
of  its  first  performance.  In  1874  Smetana  was  stone  deaf, 
and  did  he  not  die  in  a madhouse  at  Prague,  ten  years 
after?  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  deeply  this 
quartet  was  affected  by  personal  discomfort  or  foreboding  ' 
(?),  oi  whether  the  melancholy  is  Bohemian.  At  any  rate 


.Mary  Carmichael 
C.  A.  Lidgey 


S .ana  e set  his  " carer.-, I breast,  like  Philomel  against 

, il  Paur  was  the  pianist,  in  the  trio  she  showed 
[certain  characteristics  of  a good  ensemble  player.  Her 
[touch,  w..-  crisp  : 'ier  sense  of  rhythm  was  seldom  at  fault  ; 
[she  appro,  .ted  the  relative  importance  of  the  parts.  In  a 
[v  .e  played  accurately  and  with  taste.  But  she  did 

L,  • , ••  this  occasion  sir  w a spark  of  temperament.  Her 
K..  g was  modest,  an  '.  although  the  applause  reached  a 
t'reva  .c  point  she  did  not  seem  to  lose  her  practical  head. 

Mrs.  Paur  will  play  piano  pieces  Wednesday  night  at  the 
, ,ert  of  the  Apollo  Club,  and  she  will  appear  next  Sat- 
[tirday  :>.t  the  Symphony  concert.  You  will  undoubtedly  be 
favored  with  her  apparition  in  New  York, 
t It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the  Quartet 
was  worthy  of  the  warmest  praise,  although  the  andante 
e • .'to  in  the  trio  was  taken  at  too  slow  apace. 

\ Marguerite  Hall  gave  a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
Tuesday  afternoon.  November  14.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Field  was 
i the  accompanist.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 

I «« »• Pergolesi 

I **Sebben  Crodele  ** Caldara 

**  Danza  Fanciulla  ” Durante 

I “Dein  Angesicht . 1 

I , . ..  . ,,  > Schumann 

I 4*  Marienwurmcnen  . . V 

I “ Waidesgespr&ch  ” — ^ 

1 “ M n coeur  s’ouvre  & ta  voix  ” Saint  Saens 

Godard 

I "A  Love  Lullaby” A.  Goring  Thomas 

*•  When  Fairy  Land  was  Young” \ Arthur  Somervell 

I “O  Swallow,  Swallow” * 

I “To  Sappho” J. ... 

I “C\  Mistress  Mine” 

“ A W idow  Bird  ” I . . . 

I “ One  Word  is  too  often  Profaned  ” ‘ 

This  was  a pleasant  concert  in  program  and  in  perform- 
* ance.  Miss  Hall  sang  the  Italian  and  the  English  num- 
bers delightfully.  She  was  less  successful  in  the  songs  by 
Schumann  and  the  Frenchmen.  She  is  not  a dramatic 
I singer,  and  I doubt  if  she  is  capable  of  sustained  passion  ; 

but  give  her  a song  of  graceful  sentiment  and  she  pleases 
I musician  and  amateur. 

The  songs  by  the  Englishmen  were  unknown  to  the 
’ greater  number  of  hearers.  The  numbers  by  Somervell 
i are  not  of  such  musical  worth  as  are  ‘ ‘ Once  at  the  An- 
I gelus"  and  "The  Shepherd’s  Cradle  Song  ” by  him;  but 
they  are  prettv.  I remember  Somervell  as  he  was  ten  or 
I eleven  years  ago  in  Berlin,  when  I saw  much  of  him.  He 
| was  then  slight,  fair  haired,  sweet,  delicate,  full  of  appre- 
| elation  of  everything  that  is  good  in  music.  Before  I knew 
j him  I was  attracted  toward  him  by  his  exclaiming  in  the 
! gallery  of  the  Sing  Akademie  during  a performance  of  Ru- 
binstein’s  "Paradise  Lost,”  " What  a rotten  subject  for  a 
I fugue  . " Somervell  was  right. 

The  boy— for  he  always  seemed  a boy,  though  he  had 
nnished  his  studies  at  Cambridge  University— had  then  a 
singular  idea  : that  he  suffered  in  health  so  that  some  other 
: being  might  be  relieved  from  pain. 

Those  were  good  days,  and  those  were  famous  nights 
hen  we  sat  together  in  the  Weihen-Stephan.  There  was 
fl  Somervell,  although  he  could  drink  but  little  beer  ; Wing, 
l|  an  excellent  baritone  singer,  now  in  London  ; Paul  Tidden, 

! of  Brooklyn  ; Theodore  Peet,  of  New  York  ; Raif,  of  dumb 
thumb  fame,  and  a right  jovial  companion  ; Robert  Keller, 
philosopher  and  arranger  of  Brahms’  and  Dvorak’s  orches- 
•ral  pieces  for  the  piano  (poor  Keller  walks  no  more  on 
I ,-th  : Englishmen  whom  I have  forgotten  and  Willis 
Nov  ell.  Bohemia  is  truly  a pleasant  country.  I loved  it 
then  ; and  I have  not  yet  crossed  its  border  lines. 

Mart:  -.  Roeder  was  then  in  Berlin.  He  was  back  from 
Italy  ; he  gave  his  oratorio  “ Mary  Magdalene  ” in  the  old 
I : ; Rink  ; he  was  plotting  his  descent  on  Dublin. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  Miss  Hall’s  concert. 

Mary  Carmichael’s  songs,  as  sung  by  Miss  Hall,  charmed 
the  audience,  and  Lidgey’s  settings  of  poems  by  Shelley 
are  worthy  of  the  lines  ; do  you  know  of  any  higher  praise? 

Miss  Hall  will  give  another  recital  Thursday  evening. 


the 


:ert  was  given  in  Music  Hall  Tuesday  evening 
It  was  the  third  Suffolk  Musicale.  The  per- 
vere  members  of  the  Campanini-Morgan  Com- 
;jss  Geraldine  Morgan,  the  violinist,  showed  con- 
skill  and  a musical  temperament : Mr.  Paul  Mor- 
A an  a ortment  of  ’cello  pieces  ; Master  Lewis,  a 
oir  boy,  sang  “Just  a Song,”  “Dreams”  and 
ari.  ” and  Campanini  sang  the  songs  that  were 
iruui  nun.  * * 

og ram  of  the  fifth  Symphony  concert,  given  last, 

“Iphieenia  in  Aulis” Gluck 

,,T  violin  and  ’cello,  A minor,  op.  102 Brahtns 

. C major  “Jupiter” llozart 

or sh: poors  of  Brahms  were  present,  and  incense 
ned  , and  there  were  leaps  of  delight  and 

g plea  re  and  boisterous  rejoicing.  But  this 
oncerto  i not  worthy  of  the  composer  of  the  Sec- 
Third  symphony. 

is  an  absence  of  spontaneity.  The  themes  are  not 
y ar(J  not  suggestive,  they  are  neither  beautiful 
r.atis.  The  development  is  of  course  admirable 
; purely  tecta n ical  standpoint,  but  it  is  often  so  ab-  j 


surdlv  intricate  that  Brahms  appears  as  a mere  propounder 
and  solver  of  puzzles.  There  are  passages  in  the  first  and  j 
in  the  third  movement  that  are  positively  and  unnecessa-  | 
rily  disagreeable,  almost  hideous  ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the.  second  movement  there  are  passages  of  genuine 
beauty. 

Neither  the  violin  uor  the  ’cello  has  a fair  chance.  The 
music  is  at  times  almost  awkwardly  written  for  the  solo  in- 
s ruments,  and  the  difficulties  for  the  performers  are  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  conquering!  Then  the  orchestra  keeps 
up  such  a constant  chattering.  But  you  have  heard  this 
concerto  in  ’8!)  at  a Thomas  Symphony  concert ; so  let  us 
talk  no  more  about  it. 

Speaking  of  Brahms,  I wonder  if  Mr.  Finck  has  read  the 
chapter  entitled  “ Brahms”  in  “ Istar,”  by  Josephin  Sar 
Peladan.  He  would  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  I am  tempted  to 
give  an  extract,  but  refrain.  You  may  gain  an  idea  of  it 
when  the  Sar  describes  Brahms’  music  as  “ Abandon  qui 
garde  son  corset,  felinite  qui  ne  se  risque  qu’  a demi  au 
frolement  de  peche ; * * les  reticences  d’un  abandon 

que  la  reflexion  vient  couper ; d’  hesitation  en  elans,  le 
lyrisme  du  desir  timore.” 

The  orchestra  played  ‘well,  and  the  solo  performers 
showed  courage  and  skill.  There  was  nothing  in  the  read- 
ings of  Mr.  Paur  to  excite  wild  approbation  or  virtuous  in- 
dignation. He  was  earnest,  methodical,  thoroughly  con- 
scientious. 

The  program  for  the  concert  next  Saturday  will  include 
Schumann’s  Symphony  No.  1 ; Wanderer  fantasy,  Schubert- 
Liszt ; three  movements  from  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Ber- 
lioz ; Liszt’s  “ Fest-Klaenge.” 

* 

* * 

Tinel’s  “ Franciscus”  will  be  given  by  the  Cecilia  next 
Friday  night.  Miss  Crocker,  Messrs.  Ricketson,  E.  Hub- 
bard and  Bushnell  will  be  the  solo  singers. 

Miss  Faye  Hoyt,  a young  pianist,  assisted  by  Miss  Har- 
riet S.  Whittier,  soprano,  gave  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall 
Wednesday  evening,  the  15th. 

I am  told  that  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  a piano  pupil  of 
Clayton  Johns,  made  a very  creditable  showing  in  Steinert 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Emma  Eames-Story  will  give  a song  recital  in 
Chickering  Hall  Thursday  evening.  The  program  will  in- 
clude songs  by  Gounod,  Pergolese,  Delibes,  Saint-Saens, 
A.  G.  Thomas,  Tschaikowsky,  Liszt  and  Schubert. 

The  next  Suffolk  musicale  will  be  given  Tuesday  evening, 
November  28.  The  . Blumenberg-Oestberg  company,  as- 
sisted by  the  Lutteman  Sextet,  will  furnish  the  entertain- 
ment. 

Miss  Lilian  Carlssfmith  will  give  a song  recital  in  Chicker- 
ing Hall  December  11. 

Miss  Villa  W.  White  will  sing  German  folk  songs  in  this 
I country  this  winter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  she  as- 
' sisted  Mrs.  Joachim  in  her  concert  tour  in  the  United 
States. 

Original  compositions  by  Benjamin  Cutter  will  be  played 
next  Thursday  evening  in  Sleeper  Hall  by  Messrs.  Goets- 
chius,  Mahr  and  Schulz.  Miss  Jessie  R.  Axtell  will  assist. 

D ’Albert’s  string  quartet  will  be  played  at  the  Kneisel 
concert  December  5. 

Emilio  Pizzi’s  one  act  opera,  “ Gabrielle,”  will  be  sung  by 
the  Patti  company,  “ for  the  first  time  on  any  stage, 
Saturday  afternoon,  in  Music  Hall.  Philip  Hale. 

c,ymf  "y 

The  bibulous  and  the  realists  are  in  high 
glee  over  Robert  Grant’s  break  in  the  De- 
cember Seribner’Sj  in  which  the  Judge  j 
speaks  of  a “Maftigny”  cook-tail.  The 
break  reflects  oredflon  Judge  Grant’s  habits 
of  life;  but  the  cock-tail  was  ciamed  after  | 

Mr.  Martini,  an  Italian  dealer  in  vermouth, 

an  inhabitant  of  Turin. 

Wo  are  informed  on  excellent' authority 
that  “the  light  thing  in  handkerchiefs  to  ac- 
company the  evening  costume  is  a plain 
white  of  pure  linen,  witli  the  owner’s  mono- 
gram embroidered  in  the  coiner  in  white 
thread.’’  Bandannas  aremiot  now  worn  in 
good  society,  nor  is  it  'now  considered  fine 
breeding  to  display  a handkerchief  with  the 
wearer’s  name  prominent  in  indelible  ink. 

The  price-mark  should  he  removed  before 
you  enter  a parlor.  

A woman  rushes  to  the  defence  of  dotted 
veils  and  claims  that;  they  at  least  have  one 
use : They -filter  the  complexion. 

What  a modest,  charming  young  man, 

Emilio  Plzzi is!  And  there  is  no  sign  of  an 
abnormally  developed  head.  “ When  I was 
at  Patti’s  castle.”  said  Pizzi  the  other  day, 

“they  went  driving  and  shooting  and  walk- 
ing; but  1 had  to  stay  in  my  room  and  work; 
iliey  were  a-eating  and  a-drinkingatid  a- play-, 
ing  billiards,  but  I lia  ! to  stay  in  my  l'bmu 
Tdift  vi’Ork.”  Patti  lias  the  right  to  play 
“Gabriella’,’  for  one  year.  When  Pizzi  gets', 
the  opera  hack,  lie  proposes  to  rewrite  cer- 
tain portions  and  add  a couple  of  choruses, 
lie  will  probably  make  London  his  home. 


ay  ball. 

collection  of 
soon  he  ex- 
mieh  as  the 
mo,  it  must 


The  A^nilovorTyiys  hurl : freely,  tne  words 
“ insult ” and  “dregrace ,rCat  their  rivals  ’at 
Exeter.  Tush,  tush : 

i The' -curl  of  Shrews 
'i hiih> i vijtsfrt u re  in s t r u met 
liibif t in, Th is  - country 

dJnection  fiEes  “hot.  incliq 
he  regaidw*fis  incomplete 

A Nuw.  Jjjrk  newspaper?  iiialY  allies  that 
J Boston  tjSBfies  are  taught  tgj  chase’  baked 
[ beans  wTt  hi  bread  pushers.  Whom  in  the 
world  didhwvisit  here  when  Tie  took  such 
1 observations?  — 
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MUSIC. 


The  Fourth  of  the  Suffolk  Musicales 
in  Music  Hall.  5 

The  Blumenberg  Concert  Company,  assisted 
by  tho  Lutteman  Sextet,  appeared  last’ evening 
in  Music  Hall  at  the  fourth  of  the  Suffolk 
Musicales.  The  programme  was  long  and  di- 
versified. The  natural  length  of  the  concert 
was  nearly  doubled  by  applause  that  demanded 
extra  numbers.  Mrs.  Caro'ine/Oestherg  sang 
the  waltz  from  Gounod’s  “Borneo  and 
Juliet”  in  a brilliant  manner,  and  she  gave 
pleasure  in  her  other  numbers  to  tfig  large  audi- 
ence. Miss  Mallie  E.  Beck  sang’  the  great 
air  from  “ Samson  and  Delilah,”  and  she 
was  recalled.  Mr.  I.ouis  Blumeuberg,  ’cellist, 
charmed  the  audience  by  his  sympathetic  deliv- 
ery of  Thome's  “ Simple  Avowal?’  and  the  dash 
with  which  he  played  pieces  by  Dunkler  and 
Popper.  He  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a flue 
instrument.  Mr.  David  G.  Henderson  has  a good 
voice,  and  lie  sang  with  considerable  taste,  but 
the  effect  was  marred  in  a degree  by  a tremolo. 
The  Lutteman  Male  Sextet  contributed  several 
numbers.  The  sextet  was  heard  to  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  a part  song,  presumably  Swedish, 
which  demanded  a well-defined  crescendo  and 
diminuendo;  the  performance  of  this  part  song 
was  excellent.  I11  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
sextet,  there  was  much  false  intonation.  Eaure’s 
“Crucifix,”  as  sung  by  Mrs.  Oestberg  and  Mr. 
Henderson,  was  applauded  enthusiastically. 

Airs.  Lucie  Paiicoi  appeared  tor  the  first  time 
in  Boston,  and  she  played  the  piano-o&Jhlicr,  an 
instrument  rarely  heard  now  lu  concerts  in 
Europe,  and  probably  only  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  it  is  used  by  -tudents  of  the  organ  in 
their  practice.  This  Lucie  Palicot  must  be  the 
Mrs.  Georges  Palicot,  who,  under  her  maiden 
name  ot  Marie  Solmockenhur zer,  studied  with 
Guilmant  and  Delaborde.  Gounod  in  his  later 
years  became  interested  in  her.  and  wrote  for 
her  benefit  at  least  three  compositions  foroedal- 
Diano  and  orchestra,  and  other  pieces  for  the 
machine  alone.  They  were  not  the  first  pieces 
designed  for  such  an  instrument.  There  were 
ciavecins  with  a pedal  keyboard,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  Bach’s  passacaglia  and  sonatas 
were  intended  for  a double  clavecin  with  such 
pedals,  rtcuumaiin  wro.e  for  the  pedal  piano 
his  studies  in  canon  form,  and  sketches  op.  58. 
And  Alkan  wrote  mauy  difficult  pieces  for  the 
instrument. 

Mrs.  Palicot  has  an  excellent  techniaue  and 
she  played  the  cumbrous  maonino  with  grace, 
iiut  tho  game  seemed  hardly  worth  the  candle. 
Such  an  Instrument  is  ol  great  use  to  an  organ, 
student,  but  it  gives  littlo  musical  satisfaction. 
The  pedal  bass  seems  brutal  in  tone  and  at 
limes  last  evening  the  over-tones  predominated 
unpleasantly. 

Thev  were  discussing  Wilson  Barrett's 
Othello,  when  a young  poet,  wit  and  carica- 
turist, well  known  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
remarked,  as  though  to  himself:  “ Yes,  I’ve 
seen  so  many  Othallos  in  London.  I once 
saw  Irving  play  it.  Was  it  Irving?  Oh, 
yes,  it  must  have  been  Irving,  for  1 don’t  re- 
member anything  about  it.”  f . 


That  was  a grim  obituary  pronounced  hero 
in  Boston  the  other  day:  “lie  was  fifty 
years  old  when  lie  died.  He  never  kept  but 
one  promise  in  his  life,  and  that  was  made  to 
himself  never  to  lend  or  give  anybody 
money. ’’♦.G 

1 , 

Yale  and  Princeton  can  now  take  official 
notice  that  Superintendent  Byrnes  is  pre- 
1 pared  to  interfere  with  their  rushing  on  New  / 

1 York  street  corners  after  the  game,  and  liqj. 
will  make  a lively  interference  il  necessary.  jL 

It  looks  as  though  Thanksgiving  skating  ■ 
hero  would  ho  confined  to  Mechanics’  Buildj'i 
ing. Jr 

Monday  was  a brilliant  night  at  the  Metro- 
politan 1 * pent  House.  Everybody  seemed 
pleased,  and  even  those  critics  who  for  some] 
time  have  gazed  at  music  through  a German 
beer  glass  spoke  HuUenugly  of  the  perform- 
ance. Hut  wo  are  not  to  have  ! hu  opera  l£*Ye 
this  season  ; not  even  in  Mechanics’  liuHifing. 
Never  mind.  We  shall  still  have  aiiother 
chance  in  Music-Hall  to  hear  a Beethoven 
sYliiplobW.  or  Weber 


hundredth  time. 


overture  for  the  live 


J.  Aldrich  Libber,  who  sang  “After  the 
Hall  ” into  notice,  is  described  as  “ peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  order  of  work,  and  he  weighs 
about  22.5  pounds.”  lint  brawn  and  beef  are 
not  all  that  are  necessary  in  such  acl^ti ; 
nerve  plays  an  important  myt. 

Mr.  Ltt'bey,  it  seems,  has  a,  motto,  and  lie 
wears  it  with  him.  it  is  terse  anil  appropri- 
ate": "Money  Before  Art.” 


| i spite  of  bund  times  nnd  groat  and  petty 
I 'ties  there  is  good  cause  for  thanksgiving 
I tiny,  nor  need  the  thankful  man  be  a 
ftWrito  nor  like  Candida's  optimistic 
Kfoid,  Pang  loss.  it1  is  true  that  the  char- 
air  of  the  day  is  changed  and  more  is 
led  of  foot  ball  than  of  formal  thanksgiv- 
itit  a slated  hour.  Customs  decay  and 
dthc  more’s  the  pity. 

t may  the  day  long  romain  a day  of 
fay  reunion.  Let  those  living  be  thank- 
fur  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  and  let  them 
r<mber  the  more  unfortunato  with  charity 
tlboasteth  not;  lot  them ‘remember,  and 
wout  morbidness,  the  dead  who  once  re- 
j(«d  with  them.  Let  them,  above  all,  be 
evinced  of  the  certainty  of  a divine  aver- 
a and  sing,  with  the  stout  heart  of  George 
Vher: 

Those  afflictions  anti  those  terrors 
Which  dl«i  plagues  at  first  appear, 

Did  but  »ho\y  me  what  mine  errors 
And  mine  Imperfections  were. 

Hut  they  wretched  could  not  make  me, 

Nor  lroin  Thy  affection  shake  mo. 


Tills  is  St.  Andrew’s  Day.  He  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Scotland ; and  yet  Peter  the 
Great  instituted  the  first  order  of  knighthood 
under  his  name,  for  the  Russians  claim  that 
Andrew  preached  among  them.  The.  order 


is  of  tiie  blue  ribbon,;  in  its  liberal  sense, 
however,  not  with  the  symbolical  meaning 
attached  to  the  coloi  herot-and  in  England. 
Tile  saint's  day  wa^lwnii^iyi  linlebpated  in 
parts  of  England  by  squiriel  hunting;  good 
Scots  used  to  bear  singed -^beep’s  heads  in 

nrnnocglnn  in  ltic  'hnnnr.  * 


procession  in  his  honor. 

So  the  teredo  navalis,  the  ship  worm,  has 
appeared  in  our  harbor.  He  is  indeed  a 
dreadful  bore,  the  rival  of  an  artesian  well, 
the  Hnosac  Tunnel  or  any  passionate  discus- 
ser of  the  tariff.  If  he' likes  our  town  and 
makes  up  his  mind  to  stay,  we  must  use  no 
other  wood  for  wharves  and  piles  but  cypress, 
which,  according  to  the  ancients,  was  too 
bitter  for  his  taste,  or  box,  which  is  too  hard 
to  bite.  To  send  to  the  Island  Bahrein,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  would  take  time  and 
money ; and  yet  ships  made  of  trees  found 
there  last  200  years  and  laugh  at  worms ; at 
least  this  was  so  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  probably  the  trees  have  not 
lost  their  potency. 

A burglar  here  stated  openly  that  his  home 
was  “any  place  that  I can  lay  my  hat,” 
which  is  an  epigrammatic  statement,  if 
curious  in  grammatical  construction. 
Thomas  C.  Platt  of  New  York  claimed 
once  that  his  home  was  the  particular  place 
where  his  “washing”  was  done. 


T^e  appeal  of  the  Women’s  Free  Hospital 
should  receive  a generous  and  immediate 
arwiver.  This  hospital  is  absolutely  free  and 
unsectarian.  It  admits  patients  from  any 
section  of  the  United  States.  Its  staff  is 
made  up  of  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons. 
There  is  need  of  money.  Even  the  smallest 
gift  will  be  welcome.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
woman  was  made  apparently  to  suffer;  but 
let  us  for  her  own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  the 
future  republic,  alleviate  her  suffering  in 
every  possibly  way. 


Every  gentleman  with  a large  family  has 
< three  houses  under  one  roof.  His  basement 
is  a modern  public  house  that  the  lower 
classes  run  in  and  out  of  without  his  consent 
or  knowledge,  and  his  nursery  is  a mediaeval 
tower  of  rusty  superstitions. 

ClIAKLES  READE. 

Talk  about  modern  athletics!  Why,  when 
Fonteius  and  Yipsanus  were  Consuls  there 
was  a boy  only  nine  years  old  who  ran  in  one 
day  75  miles.  His  name  was  Athas.  and 
according  to  Pliny  he  accomplished  the  feat 
between  noon  and  evening.  But  how  good 
men  do  lie  occasionally. 


A preparatory  course  in  Ollendorff  is 
recommended  to  all  who  propose  to  dilate 
with  emotion  by  reading  the  plays  of 
Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Much  of  his  dialogue 
reminds  one  of  the  famous  conversations  in 
which  “the  garden  of  my  aunt”  and  “the 
shoes  of  my  grandmother”  are  dwelt  upon 
with  irritating  iteration. 

“The  Berkshire  Bandits”  is  a good  title 
for  a dime  novel.  The  hero  detective  should 
be  known  as  “ The  Lenox  Lynx.” 

They  that  are  prating  always  about  the 
modern  passion  for  stage  scenery,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  stage  carpenter,  and  then 
pointing  a moral  by  referring  to  the  alleged 
rude  sign  board  of  Shakspeare’s  day,  should 
read  thoughtfully  the  opening  article  in  the 
last  number  of  The(Theatre  (London). 


to  be  thankful  tor  yesterday.  But.  ladies, 
bo  thankful  and  rejoice  in  that  you  havo  op- 
portunity to  thus  free  vour  minds. 


Emma  Calvd,  who  made  her  appearance  in 
New  York  Wednesday  night,  Is  called  the 
Duse  of  the  operatic  stage.  She  is  a supreme 
mistress  of  passionate  expression.  Lot  us 
[ see:  We  are  to  have  no  opera  in  Boston  this 
season.  But  wo  are  to  have  two  perforni- 
] inces  of  "The  Messiah”  this  month;  a 
sweet  bdon  to  many  who  dread  tlio  excite- 
ment of  pronouncing  judgment  on  a new 
work.  

Perhaps  after  all  no  one  should  complain 
of  foot  ball  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  In 
England  the  game  was  played  commonly  on 
a Sunday  morning,  before  church  time,  and 
the  church  piece  was  the  ground. 


Shopkeepers  near  London  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day used  to  secure  their  windows;  for  foot 
ball  was  played  in  the  street. 


In  the  parish  of  Inverness  games  were 
played  between  the  married  and  the  un- 
married women;  the  former  were  almost 
always  successful. 


Does  any  one  remember  the  poem  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  sheriff  of  the  forest,  written 
i for  the  great  match  between  Ettrick  and 
Yarrow  ? It  may  he  now  sung  cheerfully  by 
Harvard  and  Yale,  Princeton  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Here  is  a verse: 

“Teen  strio,  lads,  and  to  it.  though  sharp  bo 
tbe  .weather. 

And  if,  by  mbcnaace,  you  should  happen  to 
tall, 

There  aro  worse  thing*  in  life  than  a tumble 
on  heather. 

And  tile  is  itself  Dut  a game  of  foot  ball.” 

And  was  there  no  danger  'even  in  those’ 
I primitive  days?  Indeed  there  was  and  is.  in 
spite  of  Prof.  Silkier.  My  Lord  of  Sunder- 
land suffered  for  years  from  an  “Imposthume 
I which  had  been  a long  time  engendring  out 
of  a bruise  he  had  received  at  Foot-ball.” 
How  he  was  cured  by  tobacco,  you  may  read 
in  Hovvel’s  Letters,  as  far  back  as  1G4G.  If 
Prof.  Shaler  would  read  the  sporting  news 
in  English  newspapers,  lie  would  not  be  so 
sceptical  concerning  fatal  accidents  in  Eng- 
land. i ^ A 

m lie  foTfowityg  extract  from  a critieis’m'  on  nr 
Saturday  Popular  concert  In  London  is  a 
delightful  example  of  the  suaoiter  in  modo, 
and  it  may  be  safely  recommended  to  young 
beginners  in  tlie  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies: 

“Saturday  afternoons  at  St.  James’s  Hall  are 
usually  marked  among  the  audiences  by  a 
graceful  tendency  to  sleep.  There  is  a 
prevalent  atmosphere  of  luncheon  brooding 
about  the  place,  and  the  performances  seem 
Often  to  partake  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
hour.” 


An  excellent  way  to  achieve  pneumonia  is 
to  run  with  open  mouth  alter  a street  car. 
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Surely  it  is  a mighty  arrogant  desire  for 
! rights  that  leads  women  to  demand  recogni- 
tion as  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  And  they 
do  not  even  dress  for  the  part! 

It  seems  from  a speech  of  the  late  Miss 
Belle  Stokes  that  there  is  a hack  driver  in 
town  who  did  not  know  were  Rutland  Square 
is.  He  must  have  been  some  swell  on  Bea- 
con Hill,  who,  like  certain  Londoners  of 
pedigree,  delight  to  drive  incog. : a 19th  cen- 
tury Harun-al-Rashid. 

There  was  a library  of  books  by  Massachu- 
setts authors  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Building  in  Chicago.  A woman  inquired  of 
the  guard  where  she  could  find  the  wodffl  of 
Horace  Mann.  He  directed  her  to  th?Ap- 
thropological  Building.  Sure  enough,  in  one 
of  the  rooms  was  the  sign:  “Man  and  His 
Works.”— [Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.  Have 
we  not  ail  heard  this  story  many,  many 
times?  Nay,  was  not  Horace  Mann  afflicted 
with  by  It  during  his  busy  life?  But  here  it 
rises  irfWie  West;  wears  a smiling  face;  ex- 
pects a hearty  welcome,  and  has  already  re- 
ceived shelter  in  one  Eastern  household. 

This  is  the  month  of  mince  pie.  We  are 
reminded  of  this  on  every  side,  even  by 
street  car  advertisement.  We  are  far  from 
the  day  when  Sir  John  Birgenhead  was  ap- 
plauded for  asking  “ whether  Mr.  Peters  did 
justly  preach  against  Christmas  pies  the 
j same  day  that  he  ate  two  mince  pies  for  his 
dinner.”  The  heroic  epistle  of  Charles  Small 
Fybus,  M.  P.,  entitled  “The  Mince  Pye”  (if 
history  puns  unconsciously  we  cannot  help  it) 
might  be  distributed  reasonably  as  a Decem- 
ber greeting. 


A musical  season  without  grand  opera  is 
no  musical  season  at  all. — [Tlio  Musical 
Courier. 

You  aro  right,  gentlemen,  overwhelmingly 
right.  ft  may  here  bo  remarked  that  the 
Abbey,  Schooffel  and  Oran  Opera  Company  v 
will  not  visit  Boston  this  season. 

Tiie  fact  that  officials  of  Newark  cannot 
decide  whether  a patient’s  face  shows  the 
effects  of  whisky  or  i mail-pox  is  another 
evidence  of  the  deadly  nature  of  New  Jersey 
alcohol.  

If  tiie  Emperor  William  is  obliged  to  hear 
frequently  the  " Imperial  Greeting  ” played 
on  “ medifeval  valveless  trumpets,”  as  by 
the  German  band  men  in  Music  Hall  this 
week,  lias  he  not  good  excuse  for  irritability? 
The  sounds  may  l>o  soul-stirring;  they  aro 
certainly  ear-splitting. 

These  four  terms.  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  furnish  the  moans  of 
sums  in  proportion,  and  much  Innocent 
, amusement  may  be  gained  by  working  at  the 
different  combinations. 

And  now  they  have  invented  runner  skat- 
ing without  ice.  The  patent  surface  is  re- 
ported to  be  extremely  slippery,  and  that  is 
the  main  thing. 

Sir  Janies  Crichton  Browne  made  a speech 
the  other  day  and  advocated  “the  better  edu- 
cation of  plumbers.”  Thus  England  clasps 
America  to  her  breast,  for  mighty  aro  the 
ties  of  common  suffering.  Sir  James  said 
that  “the  more  plumbing  there  is  for  a man 
to  do  the  higher  is  the  deatli  rate.  So  far  as 

I England  is  concerned,  Asiatic  cholera  and 
typhoid  fever  have  appeared  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  plumber.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  true  remedy  is  to  abolish  tiie 
plumber.  He  must  be  taught  efficiency.”  | 
Here  he  is  efficient  enough ; whether  ho  be 
“practical”  or  “sanitary”  plumber;  but, 
“O,  the  wild  charge  he  makes!  ” 


The  London  Vegetarian  Society  has  a 
committee  of  woman  to  assist  in  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  the  artistic  cookery  of  vegeta- 
; bies.  Similar  committees  might  work  with 
benefit  here.  There  is  the  potato,  for  in- 
: stance;  how  often  in  restaurant  or  private  j 
i is  this  vegetable  boiled  or  baked  in  accord- 
I ance  with  reason?  It  was  De  Quiucey  who 
said  that  “the  potato  of  cities  is  a very 
dangerous  missile,  and,  if  thrown  with  an  ac- 
curate (aim  by  an  angry  hand,  will  fracture 
any  known  skull.”  And  how  about  the  po- 
tato at  the  average  country  Hotel ? 

Apropos  of  the  modern  use  of  fur  by 
I women  in  their  dress,  a use  that  often  seems 
a misuse,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  remember 
that  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  night  gowrts' 
was  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  silk  lace 
and  lined  with  fur;  and  she  once  ordered 
“ Three  score  and  sixe  of  the  best  sable 
skynnes,  to  furnish  us  a night  gowne.” 
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f ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Is  a Mutilation  Svnonomous 
With  a Performance? 


Civilization  That  Does  Not 
Wholly  Escape  Barbarism. 


The  Strange  Indifference  Shown 
Men  of  This  Generation 


At  a concert  of  the  Cecilia  in  November. 
“ Franciscus,”  an  oratorio  by  Tinel,  was  sung 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  Tiie  work  was 
given  in  a mutilated  form,  and  it  was  received, 
as  a whole,  coldly  by  tiie  audience. 

At  a concert  m Berlin  last  month  “ Francis- 
cus,” an  'oratorio  by  Tinel  was  sung  for  the  third 
time  this  year  by  the  Piiilharnioiiische  Clior, 
under  the  direction  of  Siegfried  Ochs.  The  work 
was  slightly  cut,  but  with  extienie  care,  and 
apparently  most  judiciously.  At  tiie  first  per- 
formance, Feb.  20.  tlio  oratorio  was  received 
with  ".stonily  applause.”  At  the  third  per 
formance  in  November  there  was  " the  most 
lively  interest.” 

) At  a co  ncert  given  at  Leinslc,  in  old  musical 
Leipsic,  famous  for  htde-boumi  conservatism— 
at  a concert  given  at  the  Simrakademie,  Nov.  <i. 
“Kranciscu«,”  an  oratorio  by  Tinel,  was  received 
with  "stormy  enthusiasm the  composer  was 

(called  out  repeatedly;  lie  was  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  the  “ Tuxc’i"  was  sounded  in  his 
honor.  Tliero  were  dissenting  critical  opinions 
in  the  conservative  newspapers,  but  the  popu- 


These  are  s!.\  laments  of  t ie 
elusions  to  b.'  tiro 'vn  Horn  the;;!? 

But  hero  iet  ttiers  bo  room  (or  auother  state- 
ment of  i act. 

Durbar  the  last  season  of  t ie  Boston  Symphony 
Ore'iestr'.  during  ihe  ttm  year  of  the  reign  of 
Mr.  Niki-eh,  ou  the  eventng  of  March  'Jo.  a 
compeM.iou,  winch  had  attr.ic  ed  more  tha  t 
ordinary  attention  in  European  citios, 
was  produced  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time.  The  piece  was  "Li  .Mer."  l>v  Paul 
Colson.  It  v a<  cut  by  the  conductor  beyond 
recognition.  The  one  great  movement  which 
was  the  pretext  for  the  composition  of  tiie  whole 
was  omitted.  This  fact  was  not  stated  in  the 
programme  book.  The  hearer  could  not  have 
learned  in  any  way  from  the  programme 
book  that  Gilson  was  wronged  unnecessarily  * 
and  cruelly  by  Nikisoli,  publicly,  in  the  , 
hearing  of  the  people.  The  programme  book 
devoted  just  nine  lines  of  explanatory  *ext  to 
this  new  composition,  and  one  of  the  nine  lines 
was  made  uo  of  one  word:  not  such  along  word 
either,  a word  ot  ouly  three  syllables. 


| I have  not  statod  these  facts  for  the  sake  of 
[ provoking  useless  strife,  which  results  as  a rule 
I n«  each  combatant  indulging  finally  in  that 
i fearful  taunt  " Vou’re  another !” 

1 do  not  propose  to  revive  questions  ce  iceru- 
I ijir  the  merits  of  nor.ormances. 

i do  not  propose  to  set  the  judgment  of  a Bos- 
| ton  audience  against  the  judgment  of  an  au- 
1 dte-nce  of  Benin  or  Leipsie.  If  the  Boston 
auuience  greeted  coolly  the  great  work  of  iinei. 

; it  must  bo  remembered  that  !he  hearers  had 
j sm  ill  opportunity  ot  becoming  acquainted  with 
iinei's  music  as  he  planned  and  wrote  it. 

Tiim  mau  in  the  audience  is  not  to  be  blamed 
! if,  when  asked  about  linel,  ho  replies:  "'1 

I beard  one  of  his  things,  a dreary  thing;  let’s 
1 see;  what  was  it?  Oh!  'Franciscus.’  ” 

I The  mau  in  the  audience  is  not  to  be  blamed 
if,  wheu  asked  about  Gilson.  he  replies:  “I 
heard  a piece  by  him  once;  the  Symphony  Or- 
! cliestra  played  it;  I couldn't  make  head  or  tail 
j out  of  it;  lie  doesn't  amount  to  much ; give  me 
I Brahms.” 

i For  in  neither  case  has  the  man  m the  audi- 
! ence  heard  the  piece  by  final  or  Gilson. 


I beard  one  of  the  Ce.eeiia,  a man  devoted  to 
hi.  society  and  much  interested  m music,  say 
that  the  whole  trouble  in  the  Tinel  matter  was 
this:  ” 'Hranciscus  [ should  hire  »he.*n  >nrg 

to  au’audfMice  oi  say  bo  musicians  who  could 
have  appr-ci  nod  it.”  I 

Bui  these  fifty  musicians  would  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  ot  hearing  "Franciscus”  as  it 
was  written. 

_\or  do  1 tniuk  so  poorly  of  the  musical  intel- 
ligence of  a Cecilia  audience.  If  the  audiences 
of  Ber.tu  or  Leipsie.  men  after  all  of  the  same 
feelings  ami  passions  as  those  that  control  us, 
if  tho-e  audiences  showed  "stormy  enthus- 
iasm.” is  it  not  fa.r  to  suppose  that  greater  care 
was  taken  in  cutting  and  i : performance? 

Again  the  prop  e of  Berlin  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  hearing  " Franciscus  ” three  times  in  one 
season 

We  hear  "The  Messiah,  which  is  tolerably 
familiar  to  men,  women  and  children,  twice  a 
sea-on:  we  hear  familiar  orchestral  works  by 
Beethoven.  Schuman,  Weber.  Mendelssohn  et 
1 1/„  ad  nauxenm;  for  one  may  grow  tired  even 
of  a masterpiece  when  lie  is  compelled  to  re- 
gard or  near  it  week  in  and  week  out.  But 
why  should  not  modern  and  comparatively  un- 
known works  receive  respectlul  attention'' 
Why  should  they  not  at  least  be  treated  honor- 
ably when  they  make  their  first  appearance? 


There  are  libraries  that  are  found  in  certain 
hou-eholds  of  re-pectability  and  intelligence, 
You  will  find  the  comuleie  works  ol  Bacon, 
Pope,  Irving,  Macaulay,  Hallam,  Hume,  Milton, 
bcolt.  Byion ; in  a word,  those  volumes  which 
"lid gentleman's  library  should  be  without.” 
Titer--  is  a handsomely  bound  set  of  Sliaks- 
peare's  plays.  These  authors  were  crowned 
long  ago:  they  are  secure  of  fame:  they  are  ad- 
mirable. But  we  are  men  and  women  of  an- 
other  generation.  T'heie  is  another  generation 
of  writers.  Many  readers  would  give  the  whole 
Of  Bacon  for  a volume  of  1’ater ; would  ex- 
; lor  M-redith  or  H irtly ; would  like 
to  know  something  about  the  modern  realists, 
symbolists  and  the  decadent".  .Nor  would 
(nch  a reader  be  satisfied  if  the  only  copy  of 
^Hriinrlt's  "J..»  Pr  nctess  Mahdne  ” he  could 
find  bad  been  cut  down  by  the  omission  of 
the  horrible  and  powerful  scene  of  murder; 
norwonhi  he  be  content  to  know  Verlaine  only 
by  editions  that  had  been  ' nruned 
and  revised " by  a Yankee  1’roles 
-or  of  French  at  Miss  Honeybird’s 
Select  school  for  Young  Ladies.  Yet  tins  same 
leader  would  not  necessarily  lose  his  admira- 
tion lor  the  ancient  worthies  who  stand,  often 
in  portentous  bulk,  on  li is  book  shelves  On  the 
contrary,  after  becoming  acquainted  thoroughly 
with  the  writers  of  his  own  uay.  he  might  turn 
with  the  greater  love  to  the  works  of  the 
mighty  dead  who  sleep  nndisturb-d  by  the 
pother  of  the  wild  cries  of  modem  conflicting 
•schools,  who  even  wrote  when  they  were  alive 
with  a serenity  that  av  es  to-day  of  the  self 
■nsciousness  of  their  own  power,  and  isi  isiugu- 
couirast  vi;h  the  nervousness  and  the 
•nxiety  of  the  present  climbers  to  the  Parnassian 


Now  it  n the  boast  of  our  town  that  wc  .ire 
hiiO  ly  civi'ized  a«*  to  music.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  i movt  excellent  orchestra,  created  and 
maintained  hy  one  r.cn  man.  It  i<  true 
that  we  have  the  KneUel 
a qaariette  which  uoaid 
honor  on  any  European 
onariette  winch  introduces  to  it* 

tle«  tli  a ar  . tnou^ht  woitliv  of 
attention,  and  *n?€S  uimuaringly  musical 
rare  j:»  the  proper  introduction.  it  n true 
that  the  ( ecl;ia  is  an  acim  ruble  chorus 
admirable  work:  tiiat  the  Apnliu 
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,u  Hayd'iar-a  credit  to  tiie 
f >rjret  Hie  presence  here  of 
► l i • yen  of  m-munent*,  and 
r**  own  iliroutfnou  the  laud, 

• oi  iiiein  are  respected  across 
tbii  i v llaiiermK' to  our  civic 


hut  if  this  make 
th#*re  not  aiso  tr  »c 
I he  rul)i2o<«  inu 


or  musical  civilization,  are 
•>i  musical  barbarism?  | 
a n oi  a ch  -ra»  or  iiiatru-  ' 
srinn  in  Tousle 
eDoiiiinraiiee  of  attention 
r works  u.  the  dead  i<  bar-  , 


i general 


v n so  often  and 
of  modern  com- 
»n.  is  i>  irbari  in 


puwir-  Mio-t  is  made  to  in- 
i»e  • f a*.  opera  company 
• iu-'crM  ( >alve,  Melba, 

i/.ke-r.  I-i  aIJe.  Ancona,  de 
ted  symptom  of  barbarism  in 


And  it  is  as  though  tho  complacent  patron  of 
concerts  lhat  aro  in  las.iiou  said  to  htinsel' : 

" \\  hy  should  1 bo  obliged  to  hear  si  rail  :e 
works  iliat  nave  not  bueii  played  here,  work"  by 
vour  Cesar  Franck.  Oharpentier.  Kuuskv- 
KorsakofT.  Balakireti,  Benoit,  when  1 can  hear 
Beotlinwn  and  Schumann  ami  Brahms  ami 
know  beiorehaml  whin’s  coming?  Or  why  should 
l hear  ‘1  Pagliacci,’  or  'WeHher,'  or  ' r al- 
stail  ’ when  I can  whistle  tl>o  tunos  ill  J •>« 
Mes-iah?  ’ .Musical  civilization  does  notd 
depend  on  discrimination  si  town  in  apprecia- 
tion of  that  which  is  onl  aii*iew:  it  is  rather 
a blind  conviction  that  the  familiar  ap- 
proved is  not  onlyM*eopd  but  neces- 
sarily baiter  than  Willing,  unknown. 
\Ye  have  had  samples  ot  Hie  abilities  ot  those 
modern  fellows.  1 here's  Tinel.  fur  instance; 
there's  Gilson.  Bran  ms  is  a comparatively  new 
mm,  it  is  true,  hut  he  is  already  a classic,  and, 
hesn’ie  his  music  is  esteemed  highly  by  many  oi 
my  .riends,"  Phil1,  Hal*. 


IV1USIL. 


The  Seventh  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  programme  of  the  Symphony  concert 
sjiven  in  Music  Hall  last  evening  was  as  follows: 

symphony  No.  1,  C minor Krahins 

oVt  rtuiv.  “The  Maum  Flute” ......... -^lozart 

First  two  movements  from  concerto  for  violin.  l>  major, 

Tschaikowskv 

Symphonic  poem,  “The  Moldau ” Smetana 

Brahms  still  excites  discussion,  and  ail  are 
not  yet  ready  to  bow  tho  knee  to  the  son  of  the 
double- oass  player  of  Hamburg,  lbe  discus- 
sion Is  protracted  and  often  hot,  because  the 
followers  of  Brahms  insist  that  you  must  take 
the  works  ot  *'  the  Master’'  in  bulk.  Every- 
th ins?  is  “wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  won- 
derful wonderful,  and  yet  attain  wonderful, 
and  after  that  out  of  all  whooping!"  These 
worshipers  are  not  unlike  Bralnns  himself,  as 
described  some  years  agro  by  Beatty- Kingston : 
“Loud,  dictatorial,  a little  too  obviously  pene- 
trated with  a sense  of  his  surpassing  greatness. 
What  marvel  then  that  he  who  cannot  admire 
or  love  honestly  such  a work  as  the  C minor 
symphony  is  tempted  to  imitate  the  conduct  or 
! Count  Laurencin  in  discussing:  Wagner,  and  is 
apt  " to  foam  slightly  at  the  mouth  and  to  grind 
his  teeth  in  a highly  alarming  manner/ 

After  many  hearings  of  the  C minor  symphony 
of  Brahms  I am  almost  reconciled  to  the  Wagner 
of  tfte  Nibelungen  period.  ... 

For  it  Wanner  is  constantly  striving  to  make 
an  effect  ou  the  public,  Brahms  seems  to 
parody  a phrase  of  Griiiuarzn*,  to  ba > v rv  r»u-»y  i 
in  making  an  effect  upon  inmself.  Ihe  Ego  ot 
this  symphony  is  not  sympathetic;^  ai,d 


tins  sympuoiiy  is  ny  m^niiwv.v , 

whetlier  this  Ego  i's  affected  or  not  bvtheen- 
....  *-  «... 'siuer 


wnemer  ini*  ■(. hogpou  pi 

cleavor  is  of  little  importance  to  the  outsider. 

Joucibres  once  said  of  one  of  BrahinsVmore 
popular  symphonies  that  it  was  too  juU  or 
brush  wood.  The  phrase  is  express,  ve.  apd  it 
may  be  applied  more  justly  to  tiie  first  than  to  j 
the  second  symphony,  which  in  comparison  i 
with  the  former  is  clearness  itsell.  lor  the  o 
minor  svinptionv  is  obscure,  wiltuuy  ohscure; 
and  if.  asfome  think,  obscurity  is  synonomous 
with  greatness,  then  die  symphony  is  sublime. 
Let  us  admit  cheerfully  that  there  are  hue  pas- 
sages; passages  of  an  austere  nobility;  but 
how  much  spontaneous  music  is  there 
ill  the  work  from  beginning  to 
end?  Or  is  there  one  honest,  or. 
dishonest  dramatic  appeal  to  a human  emotion/ 
But  music  m li  t be  emotional,  or  it  is  not 
genuine  music.  The  chief  pleasure  inspired  by 
such  a work  ot  Bralims  seems  to  be  the  ettori  oi 
the  brain  to  detect  wherein  the  pleasure  lies. 
Such  plea-nre  then  implies  a real  or  feigned 
intellectuality  in  the  person  who.is  or  pretends 
to  be  pleased,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such 
works  of  Bralims  are  fashionable  and  heard 
wit  i a petrified  smile  oi  rapt  enjoyment,  eveu 
when  the  work  lasts  an  hour.  And  vet  how 
, endurable  _ life  would  be,  were  it  not  for  its 

I pl ©HSU I tJS  1 ’ ' 

in  this  symphony  of  Brahms  the  players  seem 
i to  wander  in  a forest  imagined  by  Piaeler- 
li . ck  The  forest  is  dark,  although  it  is  ln^h 
noon,  and  the  sky  is  clear.  No  birds  sniff  m 
this  forest.  1 here  are  no  wild-flowers  ill  th‘S 
forest;  nor  in  Uus  forest  are  there  any  trees  of 
b— tiny  T be  trees,  indeed,  seem  dream  trees, 

seen  in  resile -s  sleep.  The  players  wander 
blindly-  Alarmed,  they  call  to  each  other ; they 
sound  their  alarm  together.  They  try  to  weep, 
but  terror  forbids  tears.  lliey  iry  to  be  tray, 
but  tueir  jesis  fail  without  laughter.  I hey 
suspect  the  presence  of  winged  Hungs. 
The  air  grows  dull  and  heavy  (suddenly 
they  coino  into  clear  ground,  and  they  see  a 
canal  with  green  water.  Beyond  is  a hospital, 
with  the  sick  people  I tolling  out  of  the  win- 
dows. A boat  is  dragged  along,  and  queeriy- 
dressed  men  and  women  sing  a tune  that  sounds 
like  unto  a travesty  of  the  hymn  iu  Beethovim  s 
fnh  - ymphony.  I'hen  all  is  dark.  The  dreamer 
waken.  There  is  darkness.  There  is  the  re- 
membrance of  a dark  dream. 


Perhaps  it  was  not  the  fault  of  conductor  or  l 
orchestra,  but  the  concert  as  a \vliolo  seemed 
dull  ’ The  marvelous  overture  of  Mozart  was 
taken  at  such  a rapid  pace  that  passages  for  the 
wood-wind,  wero  inaudible.  I admit.  U*at  itiere 
has  been  much  dBcussion  concerning  tho 
proper  tempo  oi  this  allegro,  but  Mozart  did 
not  write  certain  passages  lor  the  wood-wind  as 
a in  re  stop-gap:  and  when  tiiat  which  should 
ho  clear  is  muddv,  and  when  me  players  are 
men  oi  skill,  the  fault  lies  sureJy  in  the  tempo 
chosen  bv  the  conductor.  . . , 

How  delightfully  clear,  however,  is  the  design 
of  this  overture.  Perhaps  on  account  of  tills 
very  clearness,  and  on  account  of  the  classic 
l/auiy  of  H ome  and  development,  the  over- 
• - -*4il:id  apparently  t,o  nU  aso  as  much  a-  did 
ihe  reading  for  one  hour  of  the  gospel  oi 
Bran  ids 


Mr  1 Adamowski  played  portions  of  the  con- 
certo for  vioitn  in  U major  by  ischaikowsky. 
Mr.  Adamt#w»ki  is  not.  without  the  gill  of 
awakening  pieasing  emotions,  ile  often  plays 
admirably;  still,  wheu  he  is  at  ins  best  he  is 
loo  apt  to  Kuggoit  a room  hung  with  heavy 
t ipc.ttry,  perfumed  with  pastils  and  tuijero.es. 
Ij,.  rt'an  applaud  el  warmly,  but  lacliaikovaky 
called  for  a more  heroic  player. 

Hale. 


Tm.  EnglUti  newspapers  are  filled  with 
complaints  concerning  cooks.  It  is  the  ohl. 
old  story,  familiar  to  every  housekeeper  nj 
15,  stori.  Oue  estimable  woman  here  is  dis- 
tressed because  h-w  servant  insists  on  eating 
fresh  butter.  "What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  at  borne ? ” the  mistress  asked.  Oh, 

I’d  ask  my  mother  to  buy  it  for  me.’ 


“If  1 need  a reference  or  nuoW^ion  from 
some  book,”  said  the  late  Mrs.  Blavatsk?  to 
.lie  Countess  Wachmeister,  "1  fix  my  mind 
intently,  and  the  astral  counterpart  of  the 
book  appears,  and  from  it  1 take  what  I 
need.”  What  an  invaluable  acquisition  to 
any  newspaper  office  would  such,  a woman 
be!  * 


I HE*  FALL  OF  THE  MOHT.H|Wk. 

There  was  a congress  of  ornithologists  in 
Cambridge  the  other  day.  Papers  of  interest 
were  read.  One  of  these  papers  showed  con- 
clusively how  science  applied  (o  town  re-  I 
quirements  or  fancied  requirements  had  been  1 
the  rum  of  the  bird  known  commonly  as  the 
night-hawk.  An  ornithologist  has  made 
observations  in  the  Common  and  in  the  Pub- 
lic Garden  of  Iioston.  Tie  publishes  boldly 
and  broadcast  these  observations. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  t..  trace  ihe  close  or 


remote  relationship  of  tfiV  night-liawh  with 
the  tassel-gentle,  tiie  sakcr  and  the  sacaret, 
the  stellctto  of  Spain,  the  vvaskite  or  the  hen- 
driver.  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to  study 
the  effect  o£  electrical  lighting  on  the  charac- 
ter and  the  disposition  of  the  bird.  *■ 

Before  the  introduction  of  electric  lights 
the  night-hawk  was  a bird  of  exemplary 
habits.  He  was  a faithful  spouse,  an  affec- 
tionate yet  discriminating  father,  a citizen 
of  irreproachable  demeanor.  After  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  he  thought  of  home 
and  hied  him  thitherward.  He  often  wont 
to  bed  at  7.30.  Even  on  holidays  and  oc- 
casions of  national  rejoicing  he  sought  his 
slippers  and  candle  at  9.  He  awoke  in  the 
morning,  refreshed,  ready  to  indulgo  himself 
in  innocent  recreation  with  his  wife  and  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  young. 
Other  birds  often  held  him  up  as  an  example 
of  correct  deportment  to  their  waywad 
children  and  relatives. 

But  the  ruin  of  tho  night-hawk  dates  with 
th*1  introduction  of  electric  lights.  The 
lights  gather  about  them  insects ; and  the 
night  hawk  gathers  the  insects  in.  Hot  that 
he  really  needs  them,  but  lie  is  intemperate; 
he  has  given  the  rein  to  his  appetite.  Nine 
o’clock  is  sounded;  so  is  ten;  so  is  midnight, 
but  the  night-hawk  heeds  not  the  flight  of 
time.  He  flies  from  light  to  light,  as  the  un- 
! fortunate  inebriate  wanders  from  bar  to  bar. 

I The  hour  of  eleven  strikes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  night-hawk;  the  feathered  awaits 
the  extinguishing  of  the  lights. 

This  dissipation  of  the  bird  is  of  injury  to 
mankind  and  himself.  He  vexes  mankind  by 
persisting  in  his  cry  at  impertinent  hours. 
Now.  this  cry  is  not  musical  in  tiie  lyric 
sense;  it  is  hyper-modern,  it  is  fin  de  si'ecle ; 
it  is  intense ; there  is  foreboding;  there  is 
remorse ; there  is  the  irony  of  despair ; there 
is  the  knowledge  of  wasted  opportunities; 
there  is  the  hint  at  iron-footed  fate.  The. 
tired  vagabond  dozing  on  the  bench  beneath 
tiie  light  shudders  at  the  call  of  his  night  • 
companion;  it  is  as  though  he  recog- 
nized the  last  speech  of  an  abandoned  soul. 

Unfortunately  for  science,  Die  observa- 
i tions  of  the  ornithologist  must  be  regarded 
as  superficial,  inasmuch  as  lie  confined  him- 
self to  the  night-hawk  as  seen  in  Common 
and  Public  Garden  ; for  he  did  not  accompany 
the  bird  to  his  home  after  the  break  of  day. 
And  yet  the  imagination  supplies  easily  the 
gap.  There  is  first  of  all  the  heavy,  sodden, 
or  fitful  sleep  of  a bird  tiiat  lias  eaten  immod- 
erately. There  is  the  sudden  start  at  wak- 
ing, without  any  full  consciousness  of  the 
surroundings.  There  is  the  dancing  nerve, 
the  strange  taste  in  the  mouth,  the  thirst 
for  bromo-seltzer,  that  soothing  granular 
effervescent.  At  breakfast  he  is  irritable ; 
lie  finds  fault  with  the  coffee  and  the  edito- 
rial articles  in  the  newspaper.  He  spurns 
the  affectionate  oSre  of  the  loving  wife;  lie 
disdains  to  enter  into  the  simple  joys  of  his 
chirping  lyood;  he  is  hot  in  the  vein  of  con- 
sulting them  in  regard  to  educational  prog- 
ress ° Not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  does 
the  jaded  reveler  feel  himself  in  normal  con- 
dition. And  than,  in  spite  of  tears  and  sup- 
plication,  the  fatal  fascination  draws  mm  to 
the  Common,  He  sees  Die  electric  ligat  even 
in  the  garish  day  and  longs  for  tho  night  and 
the  lurid  glare. 

Thus  does  applied  science  work,  Die  de- 
struction of  a bird.  Thus  does  it  turn  a re- 
spectable feathered  thing  into  a tiuy  counter- 
part of  man  tiiat  only  lives  at  night.  Ait  is, 
in  a word,  does  electricity  count  anotiier-Vic- 
tim. 
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